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CIIAPTEU  XXV. 

UISS  SELIXA  JIAKES  AN  OBrOBTlNITV. 

IT  was  some  little  time  before  ^Irs.  Trevor  gained 
EufCcicut  courage  to  go  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
i  When  she  at  lengtli  ventured  out,  she  found  the  lovers 
in  the  back  garden,  playing  at  ruralising  and  picking 
dessert  for  themselves. 

“Perhaps  you  won't  he  going  to  church  this  after¬ 
toon,  miss?” 

“No,  1  think  not,”  rei>lied  Helen,  after  a  cpieslioning 
■  jiaucc  at  licr  lover.  “  Do  you  know,”  she  went  on,  “  I 
^  never  had  the  curiosity  to  come  round  to  the  hack  of  the 
;  house  before,  and  we  are  perfectly  charmed  with  the 
'garden.  Vliat  a  dear  old-fashioned-looking  place  it  is! 
■How  many  bees  you  seem  to  have,  and  what  a  delicious 
j  little  nest  that  arbour  looks !  Th.at  hill-side  view,  too, 
inotliing  could  he  more  beautiful!  I  was  just  telling 
7Mr.  Trevor  that  that  pretty  meadow  sloping  from  the 
garden  is  yours.  I  must  follow  that  water-course 
’v.-nioiTow,  I  am  sure  it  winds  down  to  some  romantic 
-ood.”  She  stopped  suddenly,  conscious  of  the  haul  cn 
-  '  in  her  tone,  and  added,  “  We  have  found  out  the 
I  f.wbeiiy-hed,  you  sec,  mother,'’  holding  up  her 
i-kity  fingers,  becomingly  tipped  with  crimson,  as  she 
y>.ke. 

“I’m  very  glad — I'm  sure  you  are  right  welcome, 

“May  1  get  you  smne?  There  arc  a  great  many 
|r,  the  bed  has  such  a  good  aspect.” 

“No,  thank  you  kindly,  miss,  hut  I  couldn't  cat  any 
'h”  replied  her  mother  a  little  absently,  for  the 
i'.stion  she  came  to  ask  had  still  to  he  asked.  ••  I 
wondering  whether  you  would  like  me  to  invite 
-de  and  cousin  to  tea.  It  is  the  last  Sunday,  and 
haps  they  will  think  it  kind,  if  you  don't  mind?” 

Her  daughter  looked  a  little  disturbed  by  the  idea, 
kjt  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  managed  to  accede 
frftrtty  gracefully. 
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“  Xo,  I  do  not  mind,  if  you  think  they  would  like  to 
come.'’ 

'I'he  colour  somewhat  deepened  in  her  cheeks  at  her 
mother's  g'.ateful  thanks  for  the  favour. 

*•  Then  I  will  tell  'Nleliar  to  ask  them  when  they 
come  out  of  church,”  she  exclaimed,  Lasteuing  back  to 
the  house  with  recovered  spirits. 

Amelia  was  Hying  rouml  the  kitchen,  carrying  on  the 
elearing-uj)  process  with  astonishing  raptiditj',  and 
answered  her  mistress  without  stopjiing. 

“  Very  well.  I'll  bring  'em.  And  you  take  off  your 
gownd  and  set  to  work  a-gotling  tea  ready  while  I’m 
gone.” 

^Vith  cheerful  obediencj  NIrs.  Trevor  went  upstairs, 
exchanged  h.  r  crackling  silk  for  a  more  comfortable 
coLto!!,  and  was  busy  at  work  in  the  kitchen  by  the 
lime  Amelia  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  toilette 
in  the  sca'.lery.  She  presently  emerged  in  all  the 
Sunday  glory  of  her  plum-coloured  silk,  with  her 
prayer-book  in  hand  ready  for  church,  and  neither 
mistress  nor  maid  perceiving  anything  incongruous  in 
the  arrangement. 

Everything  was  carried  into  the  parlour,  ami  arrangeil 
on  the  table  ready  for  tea,  and  Mrs.  Trevor  w.as  seated 
in  stale  with  her  best  dress  on  again,  by  the  time  the 
voices  of  the  expected  visitors  reached  her  ears. 

‘"Ib  rcwc  are,  aunt  dear,  tn/y.f  aijrccah,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Selina,  as  she  came  up  the  garden  path  rcsp)lendeut 
in  dre.ss  and  gay  of  si)irit. 

Tne  farmer  and  Mr.  Gort  followed  her  to  the  porch, 
where  they  met  v.  llh  a  warm  greeting  from  Mrs.  Trevor, 
the  whole  party  beaming  with  smiles  and  good-nature. 

“  How  de  do,  Martha?  How  de  do,  lass?  AVc've 
brought  some  sweetheart  ing  to  show  you.  I  daresay 
you  haven't  teen  any  lately,  and  you'll  forget  what  it's 
like.” 

At  which  the  laughter  became  so  loud  and  long, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  inform  Helen  of  the 
arrival.  Xcvertlukss,  she  did  not  appear  in  any  haste 
to  do  her  part  of  the  welcome.  But  a  heavy  step  soon 


sounded  upon  the  gravel-path,  and  a  loud  guffaw 
announced  the  presence  of  Farmer  Watson. 

“Here  you  are,  then,  you  rascals!  Ha!  ha!  Just 
what  I  said  to  Martha,  you  leave  me  to  find  them,  and 
I’ll  be  bound  to  do  it.  And  here  you  arc,  sure  enough, 
packe<l  as  close  as  birds  in  a  nest ;  ncrc  a  bit  of  room  to 
spare  for  me  in  there,  eh  ?  Ila !  ha !” 

Helen  came  forth  from  the  arbour  with  tingling 
cheeks,  and  after  resigning  her  hand  to  tlic  farmer’s 
huge  palm  for  a  moment,  she  said — 

“  This — is — Uncle  Watson,  Walter." 

“Servant,  sir,  servant.” 

Even  Farmer  AVatson’s  obtuseness  was  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  him  perceiving  that  he  was  speaking 
to  a  gentleman. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?’’  commenced  AValter  Trr-\  or, 
hesitatingly;  then  for  Helen’s  sake — he  felt  that  she 
was  watching  him  keenly — he  held  out  his  hand. 

“Well,  thank’e  kindly,  I’ve  nought  to  complain 
about  in  the  way  of  healtli,”  re2)lied  the  farmer,  seizing 
the  proffered  hand  and  shaking  it  in  a  way  that  gave 
some  proof  of  his  assertion. 

Here  Miss  Selina  and  her  affianced  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  there  was  more  handshaking  to  be  got 
through,  hir.  Gort  eyeing  Walter  in  a  curious,  specula¬ 
tive  kind  of  way,  us  if  he  were  desirous  to  ascertain 
how  another  in  the  same  ecstatic  state  as  himself  would 
behave. 

Then  the  farmer  gave  Helen  a  little  friendly  poke  in 
the  side  with  his  big  thumb,  and  asked  her  whether 
she  didn't  think  mother  must  be  a-wanting  her  in  the 
house.  Helen  was  really  annoyed,  and  tried  to  look 
angry;  but  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  overcame  every 
other  feeling,  and  she  broke  into  a  merry  ringing  laugh, 
although  her  cheeks  were  crimson  with  shame  a  moment 
after. 

“  That’s  right,  lass !’’  exclaimed  the  farmer,  with 
what  he  intended  for  a  light  slap  on  her  back.  “  There’s 
nought  to  be  ashamed  of  in  sweethearting,  and  it  <loes 
my  eyes  good  to  see  you  brighten  up  a  bit.  It  soots 
her,  don’t  it,  sir’i/” 

But  her  lover  w.is  not  inclineil  to  indorse  the  state¬ 
ment.  “  ‘  Soots  her !’  Good  heavens !  what  ean  she  see 
to  be  asiusod  at  in  that  man’s  eoarseness  ?”  he  wondered. 
“Can  she  be  already  deteriorating  by  contact  with 
these  peojde?  Tliat  girl,  too,  with  her  absurd  finery 
and  offensive  familiarity !  How  can  Helen  be  for  one 
moment  amused  l<y  anything  they  say  or  doV”  He 
perceived  nothing  beiieath  their  outward  coarseness ; 
but  had  he  been  conscious  of  the  presence  of  rich  ore 
underlying  the  rough  surface,  he  would  not  have  cared 
to  seek  it.  How  a  person  with  the  slightest  claim  to 
refinement  could  feel  anything  but  disgust  .at  their 
vulgar  horse-play,  he  could  not  conceive.  Only  the 
knowledge  of  their  relationship  to  Helen  could  for  one 
moment  induce  him  to  in.akc  any  attempt  to  hide  his 
real  sentiments  towards  them.  But  his  thoughts 
showed  plainly  enough  in  his  face  to  any  one  that 
could  re.ad.  Fortunately  for  her  peace,  Helen’s  eyes 
ware  now  turned  from  him,  and  Selina  was  whispering 
coDgratidations  in  her  ear. 

“  You  look  quite  charmnnri,  dear,  that  you  do !  That 
dress  is  something  like,  now,  for  black.”  * 
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CIIAriER  XX\1. 


farmer  WATSON  MAKES  HIMSELF  AGREEABLE. 


Mrs.  TREVOR  had  managed  to  answer  her  brother’s 
inquiries  about  her  daughter’s  lover  satisfactorily, 
ind  also  succeeded  in  impressing  him  with  the  belief 
tbat  she  fully  sanctioned  aqj  approved  the  marriage. 
She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  him  how 
complete  the  separation  was  going  to  be,  for  she  knew 
him  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  would  openly  and 
tt  once  protest  against  such  an  arrangement.  He 
would  be  very  likely  to  show  his  disapproval  in  a  way 
that  would  cause  a  breach,  at  any  rate  between  himself 
»nd  Mr.  Trevor.  Poor  Mrs.  Trevor!  What  with 
her  hospitable  anxiety  that  her  guests  should  be  com¬ 
fortable,  her  anxiety  about  her  own  and  her  brother’s 
manners,  and  more  than  all,  her  anxiety  to  play  the  role 
of  happy  mother,  she  had  enough  to  do  to  look  anything 
like  being  at  case.  Pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
^  Hpkins  at  dinner,  she  had  put  one  before  each  of  her 
1  guesta  on  the  tea-table. 

^  Miss  Selina  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  gingerly 
took  up  the  one  placed  before  her,  giving  a  little 
t  ufidciital  nod  at  her  cousin  as  though  to  say,  “All 
[right,  dear,  I  know.’’ 

r  But  her  father  wa.s  not  so  well  infonned,  and  turned 
i  his  over  and  over  with  a  questioning  look  towards  his 


'.-ister. 


“What  be  I  to  do  wi’  this,  lass?’’ 

She  grew  hot  and  confused.  “  How  could  I  have 

tton  so  foolish  as  to  i)Ut  one  before  brother  ?”  she 
thought.  Then  she  said,  with  a  deprecating  look — 

“  It’s  a  table-napkin,  William — to  wipe  your  mouth 
vi',  you  know.” 

1  “Thank’e,  thank’e,  but  the  back  of  my  hand  will  do 
ijiawell;  it’s  served  me  many  a  time  before,  and  comes 
;:fcore  natural  like.” 

ivf  Quite  at  h.is  e.ass,  the  farmer  put  aside  the  napkin, 
jlrid  went  through  the  custom.ary  performance  with  the 
i  l^k  of  his  hand. 

’  Mr.  Gk)rt  sat  staring  at  the  nap)kiu  placed  before  him 
s.ih  a  very  red  face.  He  had  advanced  beyond  using  the 
of  his  hand,  but  was  still  very  far  from  the  napkin 
ige  of  gentility.  Put  after  a  few  whispered  direc¬ 
ts  from  his  adored  one,  he  sprc.ad  it  carefully  over 
-  4  knees,  tucking  it  well  in  on  each  side,  and  went 
-jiigh  the  performance  of  now  and  then  untucking  a 

II  rraer  and  wiping  his  lips,  with  what  Miss  Selina 
-wards  declared  to  be  quite  a  genteel  air. 

Eren  Walter  Trevor  w’as  not  altogether  proof  against 
« thorough  good-nature  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
•  ir  endeavours  to  please  him.  As  the  meal  went  on 
i-  'began  to  unbend  a  little,  and  spoke  a  few'  words, 
ft "Itake  it  you  are  not  much  of  a  judge  of  worzcl,  sir,’’ 
;_1,  'Ithe  fanner,  trying  to  be  agreeable,  “  or  else  1  could 
•  I  you  some  coming  on  as  is  better  than  any  in 
th.-  ♦county.” 

ue  “Thank  you,  no.  I  am  not  very  au  fait  in  such 

ft'.v  ‘“wrs.”  * 

,1  Ihe  fMmcr  puzzled  a  bit  over  the  “  au  fait,"  then 
ft,'.:  -ii  with  a  hearty  slap  of  his  huge  h.and  upon  his 


i  ^cU,  everybody  as  can  see  has  got  a  eye  for  a  ] 


and  if  you’ll  come  over  to  the  farm  to-morrow  morning, 
I’ll  show  you  a  bacon  pig  as  will  make  your  mouth 
water — a  right  beauty,  that  her  is !” 

Put  Walter  Trevor  did  not  seem  to  be  much  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  “  beauty,”  although,  for 
Helen’s  sake,  and  because  he  felt  that  it  was  expected  of 
him,  he  said  something  about  doing  himself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  the  farm  in  t’ie  morning.  Then, 
a  moment  after,  angry  with  himself  for  having  made 
the  promise,  he  became  so  resolutely  silent  as  to  defy 
the  farmer’s  further  attempts  at  conversation. 

“He’s  but  a  poor  chap,”  thought  the  farmer.  “A 
good  thing  for  ’un  as  he  hasn’t  got  his  living  to  get,  I 
take  it.  Not  as  it’s  going  to  make  any  difference  in  mo. 
Since  she’s  set  her  mind  upon  having  him,  and  he’s 
going  to  be  one  of  us,  as  the  saying  is,  I’m  not  going 
to  find  fault  wi’  ’un  for  not  being  sharper.  I  w'as  never 
one  for  a  family  pulling  different  ways,  I  wasn’t !” 

“Well,  goodness  gracious!  Of  all  the  sticks  of 
lovers  I  ever  did  see !”  was  Miss  Selina’s  mental  ejacula¬ 
tion.  “  There  he  sits  close  by  the  side  of  her,  and  never 
so  much  as  pl.ays  with  her  hand !  If  my  Thomas  was 
like  that  I  should  be  ready  to  knock  his  head  off,  that 
I  should !  Put  she  sha’n’t  bo  tantalised  by  seeing  the 
difference,  the  dear  thing!” 

And  sundry  frowns  and  pushes,  “  don’t’s”  and  “  pre- 
sently’s,”  at  length  made  Mr.  Gort  understand  that  for 
the  present  there  must  be  some  little  abatement  of  his 
ardour.  No  word  was  he  heard  to  speak  to  any  person 
but  his  idol,  and  when  she  succeeded  in  impressing  it 
upon  him  that  there  must  be  an  interval  between  the 
love  p.assages,  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  with 
staring  at  her. 

“I  must  have  my  pipe,  you  know,  Martha,"  said 
the  farmer  when  they  rose  from  the  table,  “  so  I  ll  go 
into  the  kitchen,  and  sit  wi’  ’Jlcliar  a  while.  Perhai)8 
my  hair  do  want  combing  a  bit,  ch,  Martha?”  and  he 
looked  round  with  twinkling  eyes  as  he  smoothed  his 
hair  flat  down  over  his  forehead  with  his  huge  hand. 

There  was  about  an  hour  and  a-half  interval  between 
8ui>per  and  tea,  and  the  time  was  spent  by  the  lovers 
in  rambling  about  the  garden  and  rocks  near  the  house. 
Miss  Selina  being  very  considerate  in  keeping  a  discreet 
distance  from  the  others. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Trevor,  her  brother,  and  ’Meliar 
sat  down  confidentially  together  in  the  kitchen.  Put 
it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  when  the  farmer  commenced 
talking  about  the  approaching  marriage,  the  subject 
was  allowed  to  drop  without  comment  from  either 
Amelia  or  her  mistress. 

“  It’s  ju-st  the  way  wi’  women  folks,”  thought  the 
farmer,  “  all  or  nothing.  It’s  ray  belief  that  they  have 
talked  themselves  dry  about  it.  Put  trust  ’em  for 
beginning  again  fresh  enough  to-morrow  morning.” 

They  did  not  sit  with  him  very  long,  for  there  was 
the  supper  to  be  got  ready,  and  the  supper,  with  its 
Cf)ld  ducks,  mashed  potatoes,  pastry,  fruit,  salad,  and 
chcc.se,  w;rs  a  fresh  triumph  for  Amelia. 

AV alter  Trevor  looked  quite  dismayed  when  they 
were  summoned  to  the  feast. 

“Another  meal!  No,  really,  you  must  excuse  me,” 
ho  protested  ;  “  I  have  had  so  many  good  things,  you 
1  know.” 
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“  Ila !  lia !'’  laughed  Fanner  AVatson.  “  That's  good,  “  things  that  have  been  only  shadows  here  may  ber^ 
that  is !  AVhy,  you  are  not  so  bad  at  a  joke,  sir !  ‘  So  there.” 

many  good  things,’  eh,  niece  ?”  and  here  Helen  received  And  she  meekly  folded  her  hands  with  a  mesf 
another  pl.ayful  poke  in  the  side  from  her  uncle's  great  prayer  that  she  might  be  made  worthy  to  meet  here!;:, 
thumb.  *•  Dut  come  j'ou,  and  sit  down,  sir ;  never  fear  within  th.e  “  strait  gate”  which  she  was  striving 
but  what  you'll  pick  a  bit  when  you  once  begin.”  enter.  Helen's  guardian  angel  whispered  the  motheii 

IJut  Walter  Trevor  was  not  a’ole  to  piek  a  bit,  neith;T  thought,  and  the  girl’s  Jiead  sank  on  to  Mrs.  Trevoti 
was  Helen,  nor  !Mr.  (Jort,  and  the  farmer  was  in  high  shoulder, 
ddig’it  at  this  fresh  occasion  for  a  joke.  ’•  Mother !” 

“dVhy,  what's  the  matter  with  ’em  all,  Martha?  I  Mrs.  Trevor  looked  down  into  the  eyes  upturned: 
haven't  lost  my  appetite,  and  what's  taken  away  theirs,  hers  in  a  nervous,  frightened  way,  and  said,  with  s. 
1  wonder?  A  in-etty  pass  to  come  to !  If  this  goes  on  Jittempt  at  gaiety  which  was  more  painful  to  h 
you'll  have  to  be  fetching  in  the  doctor  soon,  I  reckon,  daugliter  than  would  have  been  the  bitterest  words;; 
I  don’t  think  they’ll  be  set  right  till  they’ve  been  under  reproach — 

'  Mr.  Erie’s  hands!”  ••  A  jiretty  one  1  am  to  be  talking  about  dying bt: 

“Mr.  Grey  you  mean,  father.  Mr.  Eric  isn't  a  at  such  a  time  as  this,  wi’  a  wedding  so  near, and i 
doctor !'’  exclaimed  his  daughter,  in  ecstasies.  wedding  that  I'm  so  pleased  about,  too.  Why  I’lnqu: 

“lie  can  doctor  some  pains,  lass.  You'll  find  Gort  set  up  at  the  idea  of  having  a  daughter  living  atTrev 
will  be  quite  a  different  man  after  he's  been  through  Hall!’  I 

the  parson’s  hands.  Ha !  ha !  What  do  you  say,  sir?  And  the  poor  mother  icsolutcly  held  up  her  heada; 
He’ll  be  cured  then,  won't  he?”  turned  away  her  eves  from  the  temptation  to  sto 

Mr.  T  revor  had  very  little  to  say,  but  that  little  and  kiss  the  unquiet  face  resting  upon  her  slioulJe 
sufficed  for  the  farmer,  who  was  in  the  humour  to  be  while  her  hands  clenched  tight,  lest  they  should  ol  - 
c.asily  satisfied.  her  heart's  desire,  and  clasp  her  daughter  in  a  tig!; 

Helen  was  beginning  to  notice  how  silent  her  mother  embiv.ee. 
was  through  all  this — silent  and  sad,  notwithstanding  ‘'If  1  do — if  I  once  hold  her  in  my  arms,  I  ca; 
tlie  smile  upon  her  lips.  If  only  slie  would  not  try  to  answer  for  myself  any  more !'’  she  thought,  in  an  ago;; 
smile  in  that  painful  way,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad !”  of  love. 

thought  the  girl,  furtively  glancing  now  and  .again  at  Helen  lifted  her  head  and  slowly  re-entered  the  hoii- 
her  mother's  face,  and  trying  to  feel  angry  in  self-  If  her  mother  had  only  been  able  to  put  her  tliuiig'. 
defence.  But  it  was  no  use — the  quivering  lips  and  sad  into  good  English  !  It  only  amounted  to  that,  audti. 
eyes  told  a  tale  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  Helen  couhl  girl  knew  it — saw  it  clearer  every  hour — she  was  leavlu; 
not  help  reading  aright.  She  was  the  only  i)er30u  her  mother  to  end  her  days  alone  for  that  one  thiii, 
present  whom  her  mother  did  not  deceive  bj'hcr  forced  But  in  her  present  state  of  mind,  this  knowledge  ot 
smiles  and  cheerful  words.  A\’hat  would  the  girl  have  engendered  a  fierce,  devilish  wish  that  her  mother  mig. 
given  at  that  moment  to  have  been  as  dull  of  perception  have  been  less  lovable — nay,  that  she  might  have  L  . 
as  tlie  rest!  If  she  could  only  have  persuadeil  herself  guilty  of  some  terrible  sin,  crime,  anything  which  mi;! 
that  her  mother  was  wrong  and  she  right,  not  only  excuse  her  child's  desertion  of  her !  But  it  was  givt 
right  according  to  the  conventional  code,  but  right  Helen  to  know  the  depths  of  the  heart  that  was  siCj 
absolutely — in  the  sight  of  her  own  absurd,  ridiculous  lieiag  itself  for  her — to  perceive  with  keen  eyes  I' 
oonscience!  How  she  envied  certain  peojde  whom  she  mother's  torture,  and  yet  she  went  on.  JLany  im;;; 
heard  and  read  of,  their  accommodating,  clastic  con-  defend  her:  conventionally  there  would  have  bccu  fouj 
seienecs!  Was  ever  guardian  angel  so  pcitinaeious  anqde  excuse  for  such  a  girl  in  such  a  position,  for. 
and  irrepressible  as  hers  ?  Even  in  her  dieains  she  great  many  hold  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  a'ubo!v 
had  no  rest :  the  miserab.e  struggle  was  still  going  on.  right  doing  is  not  possible  in  this  world. 

At  last  the  f.armer's  parting  joke  was  made,  Selina  “  Circumstances  were  against  me,”  is  the  frequentr 
had  whispered  a  last  word  of  congratulation  and  of  people  who  are  not  inclined  to  iimke  any  effort  k 
sympathy,  Walter  'I’rovor  had  taken  his  departure,  and  themselves,  and  a  very  cowardly  cry  it  generally 
the  motlicr  and  daughter  stood  side  by  side  in  the  But  the  subject  is  too  wide,  and  the  objectors  would! 
porch  looking  after  his  retreating  figure.  It  was  a  too  many,  for  it  to  be  attempted  by  a  feeble  pen.  It; 
glorious  June  night,  the  moon  shedding  a  silver  only  necessary  here  to  endeavour  to  show  how  f; 
radiance  upon  the  sea  beyond,  the  quiet  village  beneath,  circumstanees  were  to  blame  in  Helen  Trevor's  case, 
omd  imparting  a  tender  air  of  rom.ancc  to  everything  it  Once  more  had  she  turned  away  from  the  love  bC' 

Xiuched,  making  the  beach  to  look  as  though  it  were  her,  and  she  took  her  candle,  and  went  straight  up  to  1. 

,'arpctcd  with  many-coloured  jewels,  and  the  rough  belroom,  to  carry  on  the  battle  with  her  eoiisri: 
stone  cottages  like  cosy  nests.  half  through  the  night. 

“  Such  nights  a.s  these  seem  like  a  promise  of  what's  What  was  it  that  kept  ^Irs.  Trevor  so  long  upon  I 
to  come,  don’t  they,  miss?  I  mind  mother  saying  just  knees  that  night?  She  was  not  praying  for  herself, 
before  she  was  took  wi’  her  last— a  night  something 
like  this — th.at  them  as  loves  Him  ‘till  the  end,  will 
find  that  all  that  is  most  beautiful  here  is  but  a  picture 
of  wdiat  is  real  in  the  other  world.’  Perhaps,”  she 
added  half  aloud,  with  a  yearning  upward  gaze, 
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"v  “TirALTER,  I  have  rcccivcil  a  letter  from  Mary 
^  **  W  Talbot  this  morning.  Slic  lias  heard  some  way 
—through  the  Hall  servants,  I  suppose— when  our 
marriage  is  to  take  place,  and  writes  to  remind  me  of 
r  jn  ,<igreemcnt  between  us  that  whichever  haiipened  to 
'  be  longest  single  should  act  as  bridesmaid  to  the  other, 
to  1  But— really - 

,  III  understand  you,  Helen.  It  is  quite  iinpossihle. 

'  The  Talbots  are  so  very  exclusive,  too.  Xo,  you  must 
put  her  off  with  the  best  excuse  you  can.  You  c.an 
easily  make  it  all  right  with  her  when  you  return  to 
I  and  i  „  .  )i 
Barton. 

I  Now  it  was  Helen’s  intention  to  put  oiT  her  friend 
T  from  the  beginning  :  the  moment  she  read  the  letter, 
j  she  told  herself  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have 
Mary  at  the  cottage.  Yet  immediately  her  own 
i  thoughts  were  reflected  by  her  lover  they  became 
H  I  ^  offiDsive.  She  sat  silent  and  troubled  a  few  minutes, 

. ,  L  out  of  temper  as  he  read  it,  and  then  put  an  abrupt 
^  t  end  to  the  interview  by  saying  that  she  must  go  at 

I  cait  letter. 

r  “But  that  will  do  by-and-bj',  Helen.  T'here  is  no 
°  t  necessity  for  such  an  immediate  answer.” 

L  “If  I  do  not  s.avc  this  next  post,  ^lary  may  take  my 
,  ,  assent  for  granted,  and  start  on  her  journey.  tVe 

aud  ll  niiich  ceremony  with  each  other.” 

,  ■  “Then  indeed  I  must  not  detain  you,”  he  said, 

I  leu'i.M  , .  , .  ,  ’ 

lethi.:: 

J  i  “  But  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  taking 
ernii'i  trouble  to  prevent  her  after  all,”  she  said  wilfully, 
ivo  le- 

'h  uii '  ‘  necessity!  Xonsense !  Run  away  and  write  your 
as  <’i''  us  quickly  as  you  can,  and  I  will  wait  and  take  it 
■as  SI  to  the  post  for  you." 

evesl'  letter  was  written  and  posted,  Walter 

ny  n',;.:  Trevor  hastening  off  with  it  tlic  moment  it  was  written, 
ea  fo'j  1  imagined  that  it  was  the  peculiarities  of  her 

iou  fotl  which  extracted  a  little  of  the  coiikiir  de  rose 

-i  .j  ffromthe  love  tcte-a-tCtes.  But  clear-sighted  as  she 
I  usually  was,  she  was  mistaken  now.  Unconsciously  she 
quentcT*'*'*  lost  a  little  of  the  reverence  with  which  she  had 
effort  f  I  looked  np  to  her  lover.  His  ready  assent  to 
graiiy  P'’oposal  that  the  separation  between  her  mother 
would'  ‘^•ll'O'^olf  should  be  final,  and  tlie  subsequent  cohlness, 
len.  It  1*“*  ^  say  hauteur,  in  liis  speech  and  be.aring  towards 
how  f  ***'  “Other,  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  Helen, 
s  case.  *'l{{ld,  she  would  have  preferred  even  angiy 

JVC  bC'  ^1*0  she  loved,  though  she  might  seem 

tuptol  torebel  against  it  at  the  moment. 

L'jiiiii  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Helen 

‘revor  that  her  husband  shouhl  be  her  hero ;  if  she 
'  oponl  ^*1  oot  reverence  tlio  man  she  ■svas  about  to  marry, 
licioclf.  ,  1®*^®  would  soon  grow  cold  and  her  character 
^criorate.  If  Walter  Trevor's  defects  liad  been 
®erent,  instead  of  exaggerations  of  her  own — if 
*l>«c  she  was  weak  lie  had  been  strong — how  much 
"Ti-'r  might  their  future  have  been !  As  it  was,  she 
^  ^ady  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  balance  of 
i  *«iuty  was  not  on  bis  side,  and  she  was  not  the 
*-S4n  to  rejoice  at  the  discovery. 


The  week  was  passed  in  busy  preparation  by  Mrs. 
Trevor  and  her  handmaiden.  Had  a  party  of  thirty  or 
forty  been  expected  to  the  bre.akfast  there  need  not 
have  been  more  ainple  provision.  Amelia  worked  away 
with  a  will,  althougli  gi  umbling  the  while,  as  her  habit 
was. 

“A  pretty  fuss  to  be  a-making  about  nothing  1”  sbo 
exclaimed,  flinging  back  tlie  oven-door,  and  sending  a 
tempting  odour  over  the  house. 

But  any  one  watching  her  bending  complacently  over 
the  tin  tray,  turning  her  cakes,  tartlets,  and  patties, 
would  have  known  that,  whatever  her  opinion  might 
be  of  the  occasion  for  which  she  was  working,  the  work 
was  her  glory.  !She  managed,  too,  to  keep  her  mistress 
fully  employed  ;  and  the  many  demands  upon  her  time 
and  attention  were,  perhaps,  the  best  correctives  to  her 
trouble  that  could  have  been  devised  for  NIrs.  Trevor. 

The  lovers  availed  themselves  of  lover  privilege,  under 
such  circumstances — just  to  do  nothing  but  take  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  way.  They  spent  most  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air,  exploring  Thoraall  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  But  they  avoided  the  village;  both 
seemed  intuitively  to  understand  that  they  found  n9 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  villagers. 

Helen  imagined  that  it  was  chance  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  her  meeting  Philip  Erie  since  her  lover's  arrival ; 
she  could  perceive  no  reason  why  he  should  now  avoid 
her.  The  day  before  her  marriage  she  was  thought¬ 
fully  walking  up  fiom  the  beach  towards  the  cottage, 
having  just  parted  from  Walter  Trevor,  when,  turning 
a  bend  in  the  path,  she  suddenly  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  parson.  He  lifted  his  hat,  and  stood 
g.aziiig  at  her,  for  the  moment  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word.  But  she  was  too  much  embarrassed  herself  to 
notice  his  emharrasrsment.  What  did  he  think  of  her? 
Of  course  he  knew  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made  to  desert  her  mother.  She  hesitated  a  moment 
whether  to  ]iass  on  wiih  a  how  or  stop  and  speak; 
then  half-extended  her  hand. 

“(iood  morning,  Idr.  I'irle;  it  is  some  time  since  I 
saw  you  last.” 

He  touched  her  hand  and  let  it  fall,  merely  bowing 
in  reply. 

“  He  despi.ses  mo !’’  was  her  quick  thought ;  the 
colour  deepening  in  her  cheeks,  and  an  angry  light 
flashing  into  her  eyes.  Plucking  at  the  fringe  of  her 
parasol,  she  said,  in  a  ivckles.s,  defiant  tone,  and  with 
an  attempt  at  a  la’igh — 

“  I  suppose  that  you  consider  me  past  praying  for 
now — even  too  hopeless  a  case  to  he  preached  at  V” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  still  on  such  bad  terms  wit!» 
yourself,  Aliss  Trevor,”  he  replied  gravely,  his  face 
getting  a  greyer  tint  las  he  looked  down  at  the  unquiet 
face  upturned  so  defiantly  to  his. 

She  tossed  her  head. 

“  On  had  terms  with  myself !  Th.at  is  your  assump¬ 
tion.  Why  should  I  heV  Why  do  you  think  so,  I 
should  like  to  know?” 

Whether  in  a  good  or  had  humour,  these  two  always 
became  personal  when  they  conversed,  unconsciously 
adopting  the  tone  of  close  intimacy  with  each  other. 
Whatever  the  subject  started,  it  soon  mciged  into  talk 
about  themselves,  as  though  each  intuitively  felt  that 
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it  was  the  one  suVjcct  most  intcrostin"  to  the  other. 
To-day  Helen  was  glad  to  get  an  opponent  of  any  sort. 
She  was  just  in  the  mood  to  do  battle,  and  she  knew 
that  Philip  Erie  was  no  mean  adversary.  She  seated 
herself  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  threw 
him  a  look  of  challenge. 

“  To  begin  with,  you  owe  me  an  explanation  and  an 
apology  for  being  sorry  for  me,  Jlr.  Erie.  I  have  an 
especial  objection  to  being  pitied — most  people  have,  I 
believe.” 

“  It  certainly  was  a  blundering  speech  to  make  to  a 
Toung  lady  so  near  her  wedding  day,  and  I  do - ” 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  care  for  the  manner  of  speech  ;  you 
know  that.  I  want  to  know  why  I  am  an  object  of 
pity,  if  you  please?” 

“  Xay,  if  it  be  so,  the  reason  must  be  better  known 
to  you  than  to  me.” 

She  flushed  crimson,  then  jialcd  a  deadly  white,  her 
eyes  searching  his  with  eager,  anxious  scrutiny,  as  she 
rose  proudly  to  her  feet. 

“  ^Ir.  Erie,  you  do  not  think  me  so  base — you  do  not 
think  that  I  have  sold  myself  for  money  and  position  ?” 

“  Hush !  Do  not  wrong  me.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  one  could  believe  that  of  you.” 

She  averted  her  face,  ami  remained  silent  a  few 
moments,  then  said  in  a  subdued  voice — 

“And  yet  you  think  there  is  something  wanting.” 
Her  eyes  wandered  dreamily  into  space,  and  her  spirit 
half-consciously  answered  his  with  the  truth — “  Well, 
you  are  right.  There  is  something  wanting.” 

“  Net  in  him — not  in  your  future  husband?’’  There 
was  the  ring  of  sharp  pain  in  his  voice  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  hers.  “  Helen  Trevor,  you  arc  not  man-jing 
out  of  pique  or  desperation?  Do  not  dare  to  do  it! 
Do  not  dare  to  sacrilicc  yourself,  and  bring  misery  upon 

— upon - ”  In  his  agitation — and  Philip  Erie's  great 

frame  absolutely  trembled  with  agitation— he  had  very 
nearly  added — “  upon  me  !” 

“  No,  my  sin  docs  not  expend  itself  in  that  direction. 
I  could  not  marry  a  man  whom  1  did  not  love.  Mr. 
Trevor  and  I  have  been  engaged  for  two  years,  and  1 
am  glad  to  be  his  wife.” 

What  a  quiet  kind  of  gladness  it  was  !  How  calmly 
she  spoke — how  little  of  the  bride  elect  there  was  in 
her  bearing !  She  was  looking  straight  up  into  his  face, 
and  no  blush  or  pretty  girlish  tremor  bore  witness  to 
her  words. 

“She  deceives  herself!”  was -bis  swift  thought. 
“This  girl  is  capable  of  something  larger  than  the 
life  sne  has  chosen — larger  for  good  or  evil !”  Put 
what  could  he  say,  miserably  conscious  as  he  was  that 
his  feeling  towards  her  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  for  another  man's  wife  ? — she  woidd  be  a  wile  to¬ 
morrow'.  He  had  been  congratulating  himself  that  his 
late  self-di.scipline  was  not  altogether  without  its  effect. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  in  her  presence  once  more  than 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
love  th.at  came  rushing  up  from  his  lieait  to  his  lips, 
fluttering  some  commonplace  congratulations  and  good 
wishes,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  bid  her  good-bye. 

“A  moment,  please,  Mr.  Erie,”  she  s;iid  very  gravely. 
“I  know  from  which  of  us  an  apology  should  come, 
and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  my  impcrtiucuce.  You  have 


frequently  borne  with  me  to  an  extent  that  I  had  to 
right  to  expect.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  oot- 
speaking,  and  more,  ask  you  a  favour.  My  mother _ ." 

He  looked  curiously  at  her,  and  she  winced  nndor 
the  look,  although  she  strove  to  speak  in  a  careless  tone. 
'  “Will  you  still  continue  her  friend?  Will  you  be 
more  kind  than  her  daughter  has  been  to  her— it  t 
easy  to  be  that — and  I  know  that  you  have  alwayi 
re.-;pocted  her?” 

His  face  grew  hard  and  cold :  not  even  his  love  could 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  a  good 
daughter. 

“There  i.s  no  fear  of  your  mother  ever  wanting 
friends  while  she  is  in  Thorsall,  Miss  Trevor.” 

“You  were  right  at  fir.st — I  am  pitiable!  Good 
morning,  jMr.  Erie.”  And  she  swiftly  passed  him  br, 
and  went  up  towards  the  eottage. 

He  stood  where  she  left  him  a  few  minutes.  Could 
he  place  her  hand  in  the  hand  of  another  man,  with 
the  prayer,  “  Jho.se  whom  (lod  hath  joined  together  la 
no  man  jtut  asunder?”  There  was  Wright,  of  blowcon, 
he  would  perform  tlic  ceremony  if  he  had  only  a  fei 
hours’  notice,  b'hould  he  send  off  a  messenger  to-night? 
No ;  he  would  not  be  so  weak  as  to  shrink  from  the 
ordeal.  Had  she  not  declared  that  she  loved  Mr. 
'I'revor?  If,  then,  his  love  was  indeed  what  he  fancied 
it,  who  so  lit  as  himself  to  unite  lier  to  the  husband 
of  her  choice?  But  it  took  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
better  part  of  the  night,  to  bring  himself  into  the 
nccessaiy  frame  of  iniiul  to  marry  her  to  Walter  Trevor, 
and  even  until  the  last  he  did  not  feel  quite  sured 
himself. 


CHAPTEll  XXVIII. 

A  AVKDUIXa  W  ITHOUT  BULLS. 

The  wcdiling  party  was  to  walk  the  short  distance 
from  the  cottage  to  the  church ;  iinlccd,  it  vs 
scarcely  a  matter  of  choice,  for  it  would  liavc  been  i 
very  slow  ami  difficult  proee.ss  to  get  a  vehicle  up  to 
the  cliurcli,  had  one  been  procural-de.  'J  he  ceicnioDj 
was  to  take  place  at  ten  o’clock,  but  the  party  fromtht 
farm  arrived  at  the  cottage  soon  after  eight.  Mr.  Goii 
and  the  farmer  were  in  gay  .eiiirits  and  gorgeous  attire. 
Ilvcrylhing  tlicy  wore  was  new  and  shining— bii-ht- 
coloured  satin  waistcoats  and  cravats,  tiglit-littin; 
coats,  very  tall  hats,  and  carrying  white  kid  gloves  i* 
their  hands.  “  The  very  birds  in  the  air  could  tcU  » 
there  was  a  wedding  about,”  said  the  farmer. 

But  Selina  Watson  was  in  her  ordinary  attire.  She 
knew  belter  tlian  to  take  the  edge  off  '1'lior.sall  a-touijii- 
ment  so  early  «3  that.  “  All  the  village  would  hau 
knowir  what  1  was  going  to  wear  before  1  started,”  a!* 
c.xplaincd  to  her  aunt.  It  had  therefore  been  anangeJ 
tliat  Sally  \Vard  should  make  two  journeys  over  In® 
the  farm  early  in  tlie  morning  laden  with  parceds,  "hii 
had  been  innnediately  locked  up  in  the  spare  room  o® 
of  sight.  These  precautions  were  not  taken  in  vam. 
for  numerous  small  spies  had  perched  themselves  abo 
the  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage  by  an  early  bo 
and  did  but  Mrs.  Trevor  make  her  ai)peai ance  in 
porch,  a  small  detaclimcnt  flew  down  the  hill  to 
the  news.  Selina  Watson  would  have  congrat 
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herself  upon  her  diplomacy  could  she  have  heard  the 
little  watchers  cross-examined. 

“That  can’t  be  right,  Tommy,  my  lad!  Selina 
IVatson  ’u’d  never  go  to  the  wedding  in  her  blue  muslin. 
Taint  likely,  when  she  can  get  a  new  dress  for  the 
asking.” 

“But  it’s  right  true,  mother,  that  it  is;  you  ask 
Annie  if  it  isir't.  ’ 

“Yes;”  Annie  had  minded  well  that  it  was  blue 
muslin,  “*hc  one  that  she  had  new  last  summer. 
Farmer  Watson  and  the  other  man  was  dressed  up 
»bove  a  bit,  but  Selina  ^V''atson  had  on  her  evei  j  -day 
clothes." 

“How  long  will  it  be  before  it’s  over,  mother?  The 
cottage  do  smell  good.”  For  the  small  fry  of  Thorsall 
had  other,  and,  to  them,  more  weighty  reasons  than 
curiosity  about  the  dress  of  the  wedding  party  for 
hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cottage.  Let  her  be 
dressed  as  she  might,  Amelia  was  the  all-imp'^rtant 
person  in  their  eyes,  and  very  anxiou.sly  was  she 
watched  by  her  young  worshippers  whenever  she  made 
her  appearance.  ISiit,  smiling  and  eager  to  be  noticed 
as  were  the  little  round  faces  turned  towards  her  when 
she  came  to  the  door,  she  dhl  not  appear  to  notice 
them.  She  lookeil  straight  out  at  sea,  up  at  the  clouds, 
down  to  the  ground,  or  anywhere  but  towards  the 
young  watchers,  and  they  knew  her  too  well  to  become 
obtrusive.  Hut  the  moment  she  withdrew  into  the 
house  again,  little  curly  heads  were  put  together,  anil 
a  Boleiuu  council  held  as  to  the  probabilities  for  and 
agaiust  a  distribution  of  goodies  by-and-by.  .  Could 
theyhav^  known  what  a  feast  was  in  store  for  them! 
.Htcrtbc  departure  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  they 
were  to  be  feasted  in  the  back  garden  as  no  'Fhorsall 
children  had  ever  been  feasted  before.  They,  in  fact, 
represented  the  wedding  guests  for  whom  Airs.  Trevor 
and  Amelia  had  been  toiling  the  last  fortnight,  and 
much  more  appreciative  tliey  proved  to  be  than  the 
other  party. 

Soon  after  eight  o’clock  Mrs.  Trevor  came  into  her 
daughter’s  room,  a  tray  spread  with  breakfast  delicacies 
in  her  hands,  coming  in  with  a  g.ay,  dashing  air,  which 
she  had  been  half  the  night  praying  for  strength  to 
display  this  last  morning. 

“Heart  alive!  if  here  aint  brother  William  and  the 
rest  come  a  full  hour  too  soon!  AVeddings  makes  us 
all  alive  and  gay,  don't  they  ?  I  thought  a.«  you’d  like 
to  pick  a  bit  up  lierc  quiet  and  comfortable  by  yourself, 
dear,  before  you  begin  drc.ssing,  you  know.  The 
coffee  is  nice  and  hot.” 

“Thank  you.”  Helen  went  on  brushing  her  hair 
with  nervous  haste,  as  she  added  in  a  low,  broken 
voice— “  You  have  been  very  good  to  me — mother.” 

Mrs.  Trevor  hastily  set  the  tray  down  on  a  table, 
oclaiming  that  there  were  hungry  mouths  to  fill  down- 
tairs,  and  perhaps  miss  would  excuse  her  hurrying 
•way.  Kot  before  “miss”  bad  seen  something  of 
what  she  was  trying  to  hide. 

Asinadream,  Helen  went  on  with  her  dressing.  But 
•kc  was  not  long  left  in  solitude.  Soon  after  her  mother 
Md  left  her,  her  cousin  came  rushing  into  the  room 
Wh  congratulations  and  a  gay  bouquet  from  the  farm. 

“Here’s  a  lovely  morning  for  a  wedding,  now. 


isn't  it?  How  arc  you,  dear?  IIow  do  you  get  on? 
Let's  look  at  your  hair.  Lor,  that  will  never  do ;  let 
me  plait  it  and  bow  it  out  a  bit  for  you.  Why,  look 
at  mine — it  took  me  a  good  hour.” 

Helen  looked  with  amaz  'inent  at  the  winds  and 
twists  which  Ali.ss  Selina’s  shining  hair  had  been  made 
to  tal:e,  and  gently  declined  the  pioffered  help.  One 
tl.ing  was  a  decided  relief  to  her — her  cousin  had  had 
tlie  good  sense  to  change  her  mind  about  the  dress, 
and  wore  a  morning  toilette.  AVhat  was  her  dismay 
when,  having  done  all  she  might  in  the  way  of  assisting 
licr  cousin,  Selina  disappeared  for  half-an-hour,  to  burst 
upon  her  sight  again  gorgeously  attired  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow !  She  held  a  white  bonnet  in 
her  hand,  literally  covered  with  feathers  ainl  flowers. 

“Forme?  Oh,  Selina!’’ 

“  Now  don't  say  a  word  of  thanks !  Fm  glad  you 
like  it,  I’m  sure,  and — and — here's  a  trifle  you  must 
keep  for  my  sake,  mar  chair — a  sove~nccr  dcr  voter 
cousc-a>i,  you  know.” 

IIow  could  Helen  olq'ect  to  the  bonnet  or  the  enor¬ 
mous  gold  bracelets  as  she  looliod  into  the  face 
cxpres.iing  such  honest  afTcction — aflection  such  as  docs 
not  always  acconipany  more  reiined  manners?  She 
quietly  submitted  her  wrists  to  the  heavy  manacles, 
and  Inid  the  grace  to  send  her  cousin  away  on  an 
errand  while  she  hurriedly  pulled  half  the  feathers  and 
llowcrs  out  of  her  bonnet  and  slijiped  them  out  of 
sight.  *•  IIow  quiet  she  is  !  ’  thought  .Selina,  “  and  how 
grave  !'’  When  Helen  at  last  went  down  to  the  parlour 
whcic  AValter  Trevor,  the  farmer,  and  Mr.  Gort  wero 
awaiting  her,  her  ajipeaiancc  cau.sed  a  general  excla¬ 
mation. 

“  Why,  this  won't  do  nohow,  lass !  You  look  for 
all  the  world  as  if  you  wa.s  going  to  a  funeral  1”  said 
the  fanner,  forcing  a  glass  of  wine  into  her  hand. 
“Drink  it  up — drink  it  up,  I  tell  'e !  If  you  don’t 
show  a  bit  more  colour  than  that,  they  II  be  a-saying 
the  bride  aint  willing!  There,  it’s  brought  a  bit  of 
colour  into  thy  cheeks  a’rcady.’’ 

Then  the  three  incongruous  male  companions  started 
off  for  the  church.  Meanwhile  Selina  and  Amelia  were 
busy  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  Mrs.  Trevor’s 
toilette,  amid  exclamations  of  admiration  from  the 
former. 

“Doesn’t  she  look cliarmong,  'Meliar  ?  Now  isn’t  it  a 
beautiful  fit?  One  more  little  squeeze,  aunt  dear. 
Hold  your  breath  a  minute,  and  when  it's  once  done 
the  hooks  arc  too  strong  to  give  way — there  I  Isn't  it 
a  lovely  colour,  ’Aleliar':’’’  She  did  not  notice  Amelia’s 
silence,  and  went  on — “  Blue  alw  ays  was  aunt's  colour. 
Now  the  bonnet — a  lectio  tipped  off  at  the  back — give 
me  the  mantle — and  where — oh,  here  arc  the  glove.s — 
there’s  a  toot-toot  samhle  !  AVell !” 

“Do  you  think  she  will  like  it?”  asked  poor  Mrs. 
Trevor  in  a  doubtful  whisper. 

“  Like  it !  of  course  she  will.  AVhy,  aunt,  whatever 
are  you  thinking  about?  Fray  don't  spoil  it  all  at  the 
livst  moment  by  making  the  tip  of  your  nose  red  with 
'crying !” 

For  the  poor  mother  was  begin  ’  ^  to  look  very  like 
giving  way  to  a  flood  of  tears.  S'  vas  uncomfortablo 
in  body  as  well  as  mind,  for  her  gaj  blue  silk  dress 
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fitted  her  buxom  figure  rather  too  tij;litly,  the  rose- 
coloured  bonnet  displaying  the  rose-coloured  cheeks  a 
little  too  much ;  the  tip  of  the  feather  threateued  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  and  her  hands  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  white  kid  gloves,  rod  lumps  bursting  through 
the  gaps  made  in  forcing  them  on.  Rut  her  niece 
assured  her  that  nobody  ever  expcctcil  to  feel  comfort¬ 
able  when  they  were  dressed  smart. 

“You  must  think  how  tliey'll  alt  stare,  aunt,  and 
then  you  won’t  mind  feeling  a  little  uncomfortable.  I 
can  h.ardly  brcatlie  myself,  and  as  to  sit  down  to  break¬ 
fast  without  undoing  my  waistband,  I  daren’t  do  it. 
Mi.ss  Dobson  has  tightened  me  in  so !  Rut  I  don’t 
mind  that,  when  I  know  that  everybody  will  be  aide  to 
see  my  waist  in  this  tight  jacket.” 

So  Mrs.  Trevor  submitted  with  a  sigh.  Rut  she  was 
acutely  conscious  of  what  her  daughter’s  glance  at  her 
expressed,  as  she  was  led  triumphantly  into  the  parlour 
by  her  cousin. 

“There!  Doesn't  she  look  well,  cousin?  Not  m.any 
mothers  look  like  that  on  their  daughter's  wechling 
day,  do  they?  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if - ” 

“Don’t,  please,  Selina,  dear,”  said  tite  poor  mother, 
feeling  that  all  her  discomfort  was  in  vain,  and  her 
appearance  was  a  miserable  failure. 

Helen  had  been  watching  from  tlie  window  alt  Thor- 
sall,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  wending  its  way  towards  the 
church,  and,  self-dissatisfied  as  .she  was,  this  siglit  had 
made  her  more  so. 

“There  they  go!”  exclaimed  Selina  in  great  excite¬ 
ment.  “There  are  the  Thoms — if  I  didn’t  think  they’d 
go,  though  they  told  Sally  that  they  didn’t  care  about 
seeing  weddings!  And  there’s  the  Wild.s!  I  do  believe 
everybody  for  miles  round  will  be  tlierc!  How  they 
will  stare!  Won’t  it  be  nice,  cousin?”  And  she  shook 
out  her  skirt  afresh,  and  glanced  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  effect. 

Mrs.  Trevor  had  had  time  to  take  herself  to  task  for 
being  dismal,  and  said  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh — 

“  They  don’t  see  such  a  bride  and  bridegi'oom  every 
day,  you  know,  .Selina,  dear,  (lort  won’t  wait  three 
months  after  this,  you'll  see.”  Selina  gave  her  aunt  a 
playful  tap.  “  Don’t  make  me  hot  before  we  go  out, 
dear.  Now,  then,  you  and  cousin  walk  first,  and  I’ll 
come  after.  How  do  we  look  behind,  ’Meliar'/” 

Rut  Amelia  was,  as  she  had  been  all  t'le  morning, 
silent.  It  was  a  trying  walk  for  both  mother  and 
daughter,  and  something  positively  terrible  to  Helen 
when  they  arrived  at  the  church ;  for  every  available 
seat  was  occupied,  and  every  hc.ad  w.as  turned  towards 
her  as  she  entered.  AValtcr  Trevor  was  in  even  a 
worse  mood  than  his  bride,  for  he  had  had  to  stand 
quiet,  it  seemed  to  him,  an  interminable  time,  under  a 
running  fire  of  comments  upon  himself,  aiulible  enough 
to  his  tingling  ears ;  while  the  farmer  did  not  inqirove 
matters  by  considering  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  up  the 
bridegroonr’s  spirits  with  an  occasional  joke. 

“Well,  I  don’t  say  as  he’s  such  a  bad  figure  of 
a  man — she  might  have  picked  out  a  worscr  to  look  at.” 
“  But  lor,  there’s  a  mouth  for  you !  Won’t  he  have  his 
own  way  above  a  bit!’’  “Mortal  proud  a  looks,  too. 
He  don’t  much  take  my  fancy ;  look  at  his  eyes,  Mary 
Ann ;  aint  he  got  a  temper  of  his  own  ?”  “  Ilcre  they 


come !  No — yes — here  they  are !  Well,  the  bride’s  but»  (j 
poor  weak  thing,  and  they  both  look  as  cross  as  t»o  I| 
sticks!  If  our  Mrs.  'I'revor  don’t  look  the  best!  God  f 
bless  her  dear  face,  she  do  look  well !  There’s  a  dira  t 
for  you ! — my !”  i 

Thilip  Erie  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  grave,  calm, 
even  way,  no  oirc  present  observing  more  solemnity  ii  \ 
his  denreanour  than  the  occ.asion  required.  And  ht  ■ 
was  as  ready  w  ith  his  smiles  and  good  wishes  after.  1 
wards  as  clergymen  are  expected  to  be.  He  evco ! ' 
noticed  th.at  the  bells  were  not  ringing.  “Are  not tbe  1 
ringers  here,  AVood?”  he  asked  the  old  clerk.  Wood  > 
coughed  behind  his  hand,  mumbled  something  abont  1 
“  No  notice,”  and  shuffled  aw.ay.  j 

Walter  Trevor  led  his  bride  through  a  silent  crowd  * 
Eyes  were  fixed  coldly  upon  them — not  a  voice  war  ; 
heai-d  until  Mrs.  Trevor  came  out  of  the  vestry,  thee  ] 
blessings  were  showered  loudly  and  freely.  “God  | 
bless  you,  Mrs.  Trevor,  dear!  Shake  hands  with  me  j 
— and  me — and  me.”  L 

The  poor  white  glovc.s  were  hopelessly  soiled  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  cottage ;  but  the  loving  greeting!  ^ 
had  had  their  effect.  Miss  Selina,  too,  came  in  for  her 
share  of  admiration,  as  she  and  Mr.  Oort  walked 
blushing  and  smilfng  through  the  crowd — slowly,  thit  " 
the  full  effects  of  Mi.ss  Dobson’s  work  might  be  seen  ij 
iind  appreciated.  j 

“  Don't  she  look  fine  ?  Farmer  Watson  may  w-cll  he  j 
proud  on  her!  Well,  give  me  green  and  pink  for;' 
colour.  Isn't  she  a  iiicturc  for  handsomeness?  He!  1 
get  a  good  one,  that  he  will,  and  he  knows  it,”  in  j  ’ 
allusion  to  Mr.  Gort.  “He’s  fine  and  set  on  her.  h 
Sally  told  our  Harriet  he’d  give  her  gold  to  c.at,  if  she  ] 
wanted  it.”  And  so  on,  od  infinitum.  I 

The  breakfast  was  got  through  rather  hurriedly,  lor  j 
AValtcr  Trevor  asserted  that  it  was  absolutely  ncccssarj  ■ 
to  catch  the  quarter  to  twelve  train,  and  it  would  tele : 
some  time  to  walk  to  the  station.  Helen  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  change  her  dress,  and  hurried  through  the 
process  with  the  assistance  of  her  cousin. 

“Aunt  says  that  your  things  are  all  to  be  sent  to  | 
Trevor  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  the  trunk  you  want 
with  you,  dear,  and  John  Maunder  carried  that  dovi 
to  the  station  this  morning.” 

“Yes;  thank  you.  Where  is  she — mother?  bit 
me  see  her  here,  one  moment,  please,  alone,’’  KiiJ 
Helen  in  a  choking  voice. 

“We  are  late,  Helen!”  called  out  Walter  Trevor, »i 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  “  You  have  not  a  moraeut  to 
spare !’’ 

“Aunt  I"  screamed  out  Selina,  “Aunt  Martha,  when 
are  you?  Aunt,  they  are  going !’’ 

But  only  at  the  last  moment  did  Mrs.  Trevor 
emerge  from  the  kitchen  with  a  very  white 
Then  Helen  felt  that  her  own  strength  would  not  lave 
been  equal  to  a  more  private  parting ;  only  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  others  prevented  her  falling  at  the  feet  of ! 
her  mother.  i 

“  Good-bye,  mother,”  she  whispered. 

“  God  bless  you,  miss !  God  bless  your  married  lifti 
dear!  I  shall  be  very  happy  thinking  about  it; 
don’t  vou  forget  that.  Good-  bye,  sir.  Take  care  ob 
her.”  ‘  I 
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“Good-bye,  cousin  dear;  be  sure  you  write  soon, 
and  come  back  by  you  know  when.” 

“  Where’s ’Meliar  ?  They're  poinjj,  ’Meliar." 

’em  go!”  said  Amelia  to  herself,  slatnming  the 
scullery  door.  “  They  wouldn't  go  off  any  the  happier 
for  knowing  what  I  think  on  ’em,  and  they’d  know  it 
fast  enough  if  I  went  to  ’em  now !” 

So  Amelia  wa.s  not  to  be  found;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  hand-shaking  and  kissing,  and  one  long  elinging 
embrace  betw’een  the  mother  and  daughter,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  commenced  their  walk  down  towards 


the  station. 

“Con-/o«>w/  your  impudence!’’  muttered  Walter 
Trevor,  looking  hack  witli  an  angry  scowl  at  Miss 
Selina  ns  he  picked  up  his  hat  with  a  Large  indentation 
from  having  been  knocked  off  his  heail  by  her  parting 
salute  of  one  of  her  aunt's  old  slijtpers. 

She  laughed  and  nodded,  screaming  out — 

“For  good  luck,  you  know.  0  ren r !'' 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  heartily  glad  to  get 
to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  station.  Their  reception 
in  the  village  had  been  unmistakably  hostile,  the  com¬ 
ments  made  upon  them  being  sulliciently  loud  to  reach 
their  ears. 

“There  she  goes  aw.ay  from  her  poor  mother.  A 
stuck-up  madam !  She  aint  fit  to  tie  her  mother’s  shoe¬ 
strings,  she  aint !  Don't  you  grow  up  to  be  too  grand 
to  notice  your  own  mother,  Polly.  Come  you  here, 
Sally;  she's  proud  enough  wi’out  you  making  her 
more  so,  staring  as  if  you'd  never  seen  a  better  lady 
than  she  is !  There  they  go,  a  pretty  good  match  for 
pride  1”  And  the  like. 

In  the  waiting-room,  Helen  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
burst  into  hysterical  weeping. 

“It’s  all  true,  Walter!  Let  me  go  back — let  me  go 
back !  I  cannot  leave  her !” 

“Nonsense,  Helen!  Come,  darling,  do  not  give 
way  like  this.  You  really  must  not  be  so  sensitive.  I 
thought  you  had  more  good  sense  than  to  be  disturbed 
by  anything  a  set  of  vulgar  idiots  like  the.se  might  say. 
Tiy  to  get  the  better  of  this  weakness.  Pray  try  to 
get  away  from  hero  without  attracting  notice.  For  my 
aake,  avoid  a  scene.  Ah,  here  is  the  train !”  And  he 
hurried  her  across  the  jilatform  and  into  a  carriage. 
“See  after  that  luggage,  porter.”  The  luggage  was 
seen  after,  but  the  half-orown  pres.sed  into  that  otricial's 
hand  was  contemptuously  tossed  back  into  the  carriage 
M  the  train  moved  off,  for  the  porter  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  champions. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  at  the  cottage  was  gathered 
about  Mrs.  T’revor. 

“Come,  Martha — come,  don't  give  way  so,  lass!” 

“  Now,  aunt,  dear,  you'll  spoil  your  dress  if  you  do ; 
that  bright  blue  won’t  stand  tears,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  my  child!  my  child!  Hark!  Was  that  the 
•ailway  whistle,  Selina,  dear  ?  Is  she  gone — quite 
gone'f” 


“Why,  you  take  on  as  though  she  was  gone  for 
pod,  Martha !  Come,  come,  la.s3,  I  can't  abear  to  see 
you  like  this." 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  here?  What’s  all  this 
kw  about,  I  should  like  to  know  ?”  exclaimed  Amelia, 
i  hsrtling  in  stem  aud  strong.  “  What  are  you  putting 


everybody  out  like  this  for,  Martha  Trevor?  There,  I 
aint  patience !  Go  upstairs  and  lie  down  a  bit,  do.” 

Hut  she  knew  that  neither  lying  down  nor  any  other 
remedy  she  could  prescribe  would  ever  bring  tho  old 
look  back  to  her  mistrcs.s's  face.  It  was  from  Amelia 
that  the  farmer  received  a  hint  that  Helen  Trevor  had 
left  her  mother  for  good  ;  and  then  his  rage  bur.st  out 
loud  and  strong. 

“Never  coming  back!  You  don't  mean  to  tell  mo 
that  the  wench  has  left  her  mother  for  good — for  good  ? 
The  hus.sy!  Her  wouldn’t  have  had  mo  here  this 
morning  if  I'd  ha’  known  that !” 

“  Come,  father,  aunt  will  hear  you ;  and  I'm  sure 
that  cousin  can’t  mean - ” 

“  Don’t  you  take  her  part  to  mo,  girl.  If  you  don't 
want  to  be  turned  out  of  my  house  neck  and  crop 
don’t  you  try  to  doit!  A  good-for-nothing!  You 
get  off  home,  and  put  that  finery  away  out  of  my  sight ; 
I  can't  abear  to  sec  it !” 

And  divesting  himself  of  his  gay  waistcoat  and 
cravat,  the  farmer  walked  home  without,  rather  than 
appear  to  countenance  such  a  wench ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


IIKLtS  TP.KVOI!  AT  HOME. 


“IT  OW  dull  this  wretched  little  Burton  must  seem 

-IJ-  to  you  after  such  a  long  delightful  tour!  Do 
tell  me  all  about  it,  dear  ]Mrs.  Trevor.” 

The  speaker  was  a  young  girl,  fair,  with  the  ro.sy, 
childish  kind  of  beauty  so  attractive  at  seventeen,  btit 
which  rarely  gives  promise  of  anything  firmer  and 
stronger  when  childishness  ceases  to  be  attractive. 
She  was  standing  with  Helen  Trevor  before  the  fire  in 
the  long  drawing-room  of  Trevor  Hall,  having  driven 
over  with  her  mother  and  si.-iter  to  pay  tho  congratu¬ 
latory  visit  on  the  return  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
from  the  wedding  tour. 

“It  must  be  so  delightful  to  travel  a  few  months 
after  marriage,”  went  on  the  young  girl.  “  How  I 
wi.sh  that  Edward  and  I — poor  we  must  settle  dou  .i 
at  once  in  tho  tiniest  little  humdrum  home  in  the 
world !  Papa  say.s  that  if  we  n-on't  wait  we  must  live 
upon  four  humlred  a  year  until  Edward  gets  on.  Gets 
on!  Doesn't  it  sound  horrid? — like  butchers  and 
people.  No  one  who  looked  at  Edward  would  ever 
think  of  his  getting  on!  Papa  would  never  have  con¬ 
sented  if  he  hadn't  called  at  his  rooms,  and  found  him 
sitting  in  an  old  torn  coat,  with  wet  towels  round  his 
head,  before  a  heap  of  law-books.  Between  ourselves, 
I  managed  to  let  him  know  that  papa  was  coming,  and 
he  was  dressed  up  ready.  All  his  pipes  and  naughty 
things  hidden  away.” 

“  Oh,  Rosy !” 

“  But  what  could  I  do,  dear  ?  Edward  would  have 
killed  himself  if  papa  hadn't  consented — he  said  he 
should— and  I  am  sure  such  a  tiny  bit  of  deception 
is  better  than  suicide.  F’ancy  Edward  being  found 
stretched  out  on  the  floor,  with  his  lovely  mouth  open ! 
He  showed  me  how  it  would  look.” 

“  And  you  are  to  do  penance  upon  four  hundred  a 
year !” 

“  Isn’t  it  dreadful !  How  we  shall  manage  to  make 
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it  do  I  can't  conceive,  for  we  are  both  so  fond  of 
spending  money  and  having  heaps  of  pretty  things.” 

“  You  will  ham  to  economise  In  time,  Rosy.  Love 
is  a  very  good  teacher,  and  it’s  just  as  well  to  begin 
one's  married  life  quietly — better,  1  think.'’ 

“But  Edward  and  I  particularly  object  to  Icing 
quiet !  And  then  Paris,  Rome,  Venice ;  it  Ciin't  be  just 
as  well  never  to  have  been  there — never  to  have  seen 
what  you  arc  continually  hearing  other  people  go  into 
ecstasies  about.” 

“I  don't  know — lam  not  altogether  sure  whether, 
after  all,  it  may  not  be  just  as  well  to  dream  about 
them  as  to  sec  them.  Very  few  of  tlic  realities  one 
meets  with  are  satisfying,”  Helen  added,  with  an  un¬ 
conscious  sigh. 

“  Ah,  that  is  because  you  poetical  people  expect  so 
much.  There’s  ^lary ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would 
be  as  comfortable  again  if  she  hadn’t  such  lofty  ideals, 
although  how  she  can  idealise  her  old  lover  puzzles  me 
not  a  little.” 

“  Dr.  Staunton  is  not  old.  Rosy.” 

“Do  you  know  that  marriage  has  made  you  very 
solemn,  iirs.  Trevor?’’  exclaimed  the  young  girl  rather 
irrelevantly.  “  Not  in  appearance,  of  coursi';  but  you 
seem  so  mueh  more — more  propel'.  You  talk  as  goody 
as  Mary  herself.  1  am  sure  I  shall  be  just  wild  with 
happiness  when  we  arc  married.  If  we  weren’t  going 
to  be  so  awfully  poor,  Edwa-d  and  I  should  be  quite 
lunatics.” 

“  Then  the  awful  poverty  will  be  a  blessing,  you 
absurd  child  I  ’  said  Helen,  breaking  into  a  soft  little 
laugh. 

“  Poverty  a  blessing,  Sirs.  Trevor?” 

Turning  round,  Helen  met  the  gaze  of  three  ladies 
who  had  just  entered  the  room :  her  sister-in-law.  Lady 
Elford;  Jlrs.  Talbot,  the  mother  of  Rose;  and  another 
daughter — a  slight,  dark,  thoughtful-looking  girl,  or 
rather  woman,  for  she  was  at  least  six-and-twenty. 

It  was  Mrs.  Talbot  who  echoed  Helen’s  words,  and 
she  addcil — 

“  I  am  afraid  that  my  naughty  Rose  has  been  win  • 
ning  you  over  to  her  side  about  this  foolish  love  match. 
1  hoped  that  you  would  try  to  dissuade  her  from  it.” 

“  As  if  any  one  could  do  that,  mamma!  Now  don’t 
you  think  that  we  shall  get  on  very  well.  Lady  Elford? 
Four  hundred  a  year  is  awfully  little,  to  be  sure ;  but 
then  we  shall  live  close  to  the  Grange,  and  cau  send 
home  for  everything  we  want.” 

“  You  absuul  child !  Papa  and  I  have  quite  made  up 
our  minds  to  be  very  hardhearted.  If  you  insist  upon 
getting  into  trouble  }'ou  must  not  expect  us  to  assist 
you,”  said  the  mother,  fondly  patting  the  rosy  cheek. 

Lady  Elford  smiled  gi  imly. 

“  If  we  strive  to  set  our  all'ections  on  things  above, 
our  worldly  wants  are  few'.  Miss  Rose.  If  you  have 
not  done  that,  1  fear  you  will  find  your  income  small.” 

Aliss  Rose’s  piquant  little  nose  went  up  in  the  air, 
and  she  took  the  first  opportunity  to  whisper  in  Helen’s 
car  that  “  it  was  no  wonder  she  looked  dull.  If  Edward 
and  I  were  obliged  to  have  a  disagreeable  woman  like 
her  in  the  house  with  us,  I  am  sure  we  should  do  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  to  her  1” 

“Have  you  seen  the  camellias,  Mrs.  Talbot?”  asked 


Helen,  to  change  the  subject.  The  three  ladies  hiji 
just  emerged  from  the  conservatory  leading  outof  tkd 
drawing-room,  whore  they  had  gone  to  look  at  arnarbi 
group  and  some  statuettes. 

“  Did  you  notice  the  ‘  Marie  ?’  ” 

“I  am  perfectly  charmed  with  the  plants,  my  dec 
JIrs.  Trevor.  I  am  sure  you  ow'c  a  great  deal  to  Lade 
Elford  for  her  supervision  during  your  absence.  Ererr. 
thing  looks  in  such  exquisite  order,  and  we  knowvmt 
well  what  it  is  when  gardeners  are  left  to  thcmselTa,i 
Mr.  Talbot  complains  dreadfully  after  a  few  weeh’ 
absence.  The  best  of  everything  seems  to  haveb«j[_ 
carried  off.  As  to  fruit,  it  is  quite  too  bad !” 

And  enunciating  her  words  with  little  taps  of  he 
parasol  upon  her  hand,  Mrs.  Talbot  became  confiden¬ 
tially  communicative  respecting  some  delinquent  gar.j 
dener  to  Lady  Elford,  the  latter  kccinng  time  vifij 
solemn  assenting  nods.  i 

“  You  must  let  me  come  again  soon  to  payhomageto 
the  ‘Psyche,’  Helen,”  said  Mary  Talbot.  ‘‘Hoi 
beautiful  it  is! — to  me  more  beautiful  than  the  group, 
although  I  am  not  artist  enough  to  tell  you  why.  Han 
you  brought  home  many  things?” 

“No:  only  some  intaglios  and  a  casket  that  tool: 
AValter’s  fancy,  besides  what  you  have  seen.  He  is  no: 
connoisseur  enough  to  venture  to  buy  much ;  andresiit  | 
the  things  were  such  an  exorbitant  price  to  tourists- 
they  could  be  bought  cheaper  and  bettor  in  England 
I  have  one  little  gem  that  1  want  your  opinion  about; 
but  I  will  not  show  it  to  you  now:  it  may  tempt  too  | 
here  again  soon.  Say  which  day  you  can  si<arc  me! 
Arc  you  engaged  for  Saturday?” 

“No,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  to  you.  ItvJl 
seem  like  old  times  again,  will  it  not?— with  the! 
difference  that  the  happiness  we  used  to  dream  about 
has  come  to  you  and  is  yet  shy  of  me.  Well,  it  is  some 
comfort  to  know  that  it  is  attainable,  though  it  maynot 
be  granted  to  me. 

“  ‘  'Tis  some  good  spirit  gives  me  a  glimpse  of  the  blest, 
And  when  I  am  pure  ho  will  show  mo  the  rest.’ 

“Tears!  Helen? 

“  It  is  excessively  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure.  Lady  Elford; 
Mr.  Talbot  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  the  suggestion. 
Come,  girls ;  ah!  Rosy,  at  the  glass  again!  Con*, 
Mary ! — we  are  staying  an  unconscionable  time.” 

M’ith  delicate  tact,  Mary  Talbot  managed  to  diW  ' 
the  attention  of  the  others  until  Helen  could  turn  ronl  ; 
and  bid  them  good  morning  with  a  quiet  face,  tki 
whispered  a  promise  to  como  on  Saturday  as  she  shook 
hands  with  her  friend. 

“Good-bye,  you  dear  darling!”  murmured  Rooj. 
apparently  adilressing  herself,  as  she  glided  after  ha  ; 
mother  and  sister  with  a  parting  smile  at  her  on  j 
reflection  in  a  pier-glass. 

“  A  most  worldly-minded,  frivolous  young  personf  > 
s;vid  Lady  Elford,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  visitoa, 

“  Rose  Talbot  is  never  likely  to  make  a  good  wife." 

“  One  can  never  tell,”  replied  Helen,  absently  watch¬ 
ing  the  Talbot  carriage  drive  down  the  avenue.  “  hv 
are  they  meeting?’’  she  w-ent  on,  as  a  low  pha  ’ 
approached  from  the  opposite  direction  and  the  po-  - 
were  reined  in  beside  the  carriage  a  few  ii'om‘'nt8,  wli- 
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its  occupants  exchanged  greetings  with  the  Talbots. 
•‘How  thankful  I  shall  be  when  all  this  visiting  and 
return  visiting  is  overl  Nothing  but  gossip !” 

Lady  Elfoid  approached  the  long  window  and  peered 
through  her  eyeglass. 

“  The  Nortons,  I  think ;  yes,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Norton.” 
“  So  delighted  to  have  yon  amongst  us  once  more 
dear  Mrs.  Talbot !”  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies, 
astlicy  were  ushei-ed  into  the  room  ;  “  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  news  of  your  letuni  infused  new  life  into  us 
dull  Baitoii  people.  Such  a  very  felicitous  marriage! 
If  any  other  bride  had  been  brought  home  to  Trevor 
Hall  the  whole  county  would  have  rebelled !  1  hear 
that  Mr.  Trevor  looks  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  hajipy 
bridegroom,  and  you  are  looking  quite  charming  after 
your  tour;  is  she  not,  Harry V”  And,  having  got 
through  her  shiire,  hlrs.  Norton  h  ft  her  daughter  to 
go  on  with  the  congratulations,  and  turned  towards 
Lady  Elford.  “How  very  nice  for  hirs.  Trevor  to 
have  you  with  her  just  now.  Lady  Elford !  ^ly  Kate 
was  terribly  disappointed  that  I  could  not  be  with  her 
when  they  received  after  the  tour.  Unfortunately  I 
was  suffering  with  one  of  my  attacks,  and  could  not 
travel  so  far  as  their  place.” 

“  1  hope  that  Lady  llivcr.s  is  well  ?”  said  Lady  Elford, 
not  taking  the  cue. 

“Oh,  yes,  thank  you;  my  boy  and  she — my  love¬ 
birds  1  call  them— arc  very  well,  and  immensely  proud 
of  the  baby  daughter.” 

Lady  Elford  had  not  at  that  moment  any  pique 
against  Mrs.  Norton,  or  she  might  have  found  means 
to  remind  her  that  her  “  boy”  was  si.xty-live  at  least, 
and  that  her  “  love-birds”  were  notoriously  in  the 
habit  of  pecking  at  each  other,  especially  respecting 
the  baby  daughter,  whom  its  aggrieved  papa  treated 
with  open  contumely  as  a  personal  wrong  done  to  him- 
Bcff.  Lord  Hivers  had  been  induced  to  marry  solely 
with  the  hope  of  having  an  heir  to  succeed  to  the  title 
and  estates;  and  after  having  selected  a  girl  like  K.atc 
Norton,  without  a  penny  for  her  fortune,  and  nothing 
to  recommend  her  b\it  her  large  healthy  style  of  bc.auty, 
he  considered  himself  cheated  by  being  presented  with 
a  puling  girl. 

“Mothers  arc  always  in  request  with  young  inexpe¬ 
rienced  wives,  arc  they  not?”  said  Mrs.  Norton,  trying 
back  a  little.  “  My  Kate  was  terribly  disappointed  at 
my  not  being  with  her  on  her  return  to  Dane  Court.” 

Lady  Elford  regarded  her  thoughtfully'.  U'o.v  it 
worth  while  to  hint  that  Lord  Rivers  made  it  part  of 
the  marriage  compact  that  Mrs.  Norton  and  her 
daughter  should  never  make  their  appearance  at  his 
house  without  a  special  invitation  from  himself,  whicli 
invitation,  rumour  said,  had  not  yet  arrived?  No; 
I^y  Elford  thought  it  was  not  necessary,  at  any 
fate  just  now,  so  she  only  replied,  “  Very  disap- 
poiating.”  Which  reidy  obliged  her  interlocutor  to 
put  her  question  more  ]dainly. 

"I  trust  that  illness  does  not  prevent  Mrs.  Trevor 
bring  with  her  daughter.  Lady  Elford?” 

“No,  she  is  quite  well,  1  believe.” 

''Quite  enough  for  me!”  thought  Mrs.  Norton. 
"There  is  a  mystery  about  the  mother ;”  and  she 
^•»ely  guided  tlie  conversation  into  smoother  waters. 


“  Wasn’t  it  all  very  jolly,  Mrs.  Trevor?”  asked  Miss 
Harriet  Norton,  or  Harry,  as  she  was  universally  called. 
She  followed  the  extreme  of  fashion,  both  in  speech 
and  appearance  ;  and  as  it  was  just  now  the  fashion  to 
talk  and  look  as  manly  as  possible,  Harry  Norton  wore 
her  hair  short  and  parted  at  the  side,  a  widc-aw.V.co 
hat,  and  short  double-brea-'toJ  jacket ;  while  her  con¬ 
versation  was  flavoured  with  a  soiipi^oii  of  slang. 

“  I  dare  say  you  have  brought  home  cartloads  of 
pretty  things,  NIrs.  Trevor;  and  I  hope  that  you  wifi 
treat  me  to  a  peep  .at  some  of  them?  Melcoir  write-s 
me  that  the  last  new  Paris  bonnet  has  a  square  crown ; 
lias  it?” 

“  I  don't  know,  really  ;  T  did  not  buy  one,  or  indeed 
anytliingin  Paris  on  our  way  home — wc  were  only  there 
a  week.” 

“  Not  buy  a  bonnet !  Wliat  an  awful  jiity !  hly  dear 
Mrs.  Trevor !  I  do  hope  and  tru.st  that  you  arc  not 
going  in  for  intellect,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Wc 
have  been  looking  forward  so  much  to  your  bringing  a 
little  life  aniong.st  us,  but  if  you  arc  going  to  set  the 
fashion  to  be  clever  it’s  all  over  with  me ;  for  I  ai.i 
frightfully  stupid  about  anything  in  the  book  way.  1 
shall  be  stuinjicd  at  once  if  you  begin  to  talk  intellect. 
Resides,”  she  added  gravely,  “  I  thought  it  wasn’t  the 
thing  now ;  Emily  Cathcart  s.ays  that  it  is  quite  out.” 

“Do  not  be  afraiil,”  laughed  Helen.  “1  haven’t 
the  slightest  desire  to  ‘go  in’  for  anything,  least  of 
all  for  intellect,  had  I  the  power  or  inelin.ation  to  sek 
the  fashion  in  Ilurtou.” 

“Ah,  but  you  will  do  that  whether  you  like  it  ornot, 
my  dear.  Wc  shall  follow  you  like  a  Hock  of  sheep,  at 
any  rate  for  a  few  months.  I  know  the  Scw.ards  were 
coining  over  to  ask  you  to  wear  pink  on  Sunday.  It's 
just  like  their  mean  ways;  for  they  know  I  should  look 
a  regular  peony  in  pink  1” 

“Do not  distress  yourself  on  that  score  cither,”  said 
Helen,  laughing  outright.  “  I  am  wearing  greys  ami 
lilacs— slight  mourning,  you  know.  Surely  lJurtoii 
will  not  go  into  slight  mourning  with  me?” 

“  Indeed  but  it  will,  and  I'm  so  glail,  for  I  dote  upon 
French  grey  and  jet.  .Tolly!  I'll  rash  off  to  ^lis.-; 
Smithson  about  it  directly  I’ve  dropped  mamma  at  the 
Wests’ ;  wc  were  going  to  call  there  on  cur  way  back. 
Grey — grey — but  how  about  the  bonnet?  Perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  telling  me — in  confidence,  you  know — 
what  coloured  bonnet  you  will  wear  at  church  ?'' 

“  Not  in  the  least.  A  white,  I  think.” 

“  How  kind  of  you  !  I  shall  be  awfully  fond  of  you, 
I  know  !  Mamma,  are  wc  not  staying  very  long?”  she 
added,  in  a  fever  to  get  to  the  Rurton  dressmaker. 

“  We  shall  hope  to  •^cc  you  at  our  little  gathering 
next  week,  Mrs.  Trevor;  Lady  Elford  tells  me  that 
you  have  no  cng.agcnicnt  for  Thurslay.  Just  a  c.arpct 
dance  and  a  little  music.” 

“I  shall  be  very  happy,”  replied  Helen,  bound  to- 
follow  her  sister-in-law’s  lead. 

“i’o  sorry  not  to  have  scon  Mr.  Trevor;  pray  say 
some  kind  things  for  me.” 

And  the  mother  and  daughter  went  their  w.ay,  Harry 
Norton  getting  her  ponies  in  band,  ami  dasliing  down 
the  avenue,  in  a  style  that  called  forth  the  a  huiratiou, 
of  the  grooms. 
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1050.— Crochet  Ros;  ni;. 


(FOR  toorhiny  our  Crochet,  Tattinj,  Knit- 
ting,  Netting,  and  Embroider)/  rattenii,  ire 
beg  to  recommend  to  Subscribers  iht  Cottons  of 
Hessrs.  iVedter  Evans  and  Co.,  oj  Derhj.) 


1050. — Crochet  Roseite. 


Tliis  rosette  is  suit:il)le  for  orna¬ 
menting  collars,  cravats,  bodices,  itc. 
Our  pattern  is  worked  with  crochet 
cotton  No.  40.  Make  a  fonndatiou 
chain  of  8  stitches ;  join  them  into  a 
circle,  and  work  20  treble  stitehe.s 
round  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  round  1 
double  in  the  1st  treble.  2nd  round  . 
•  1  purl  consisting 
of  2  chain,  draw  the 
needle  through  the 
1st  and  through  the 
next  stitch  of  the 
preceding  round, 
throw  the  cotton 
forward  and  draw 


scallop;  repeat  9  times  more  from* 
7th  round;  1  slip  stitch  in  the  nen 
slip  stitch  of  the  preceding  round, *1 
chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  middle 'slip 
stitch  of  the  next  5  of  the  preccdii. 
round ;  repeat  9  times  more  from* 
8th  rouml :  *  ;l  slip  stitches  on  thenen 
slip  stitcli  and  the  following  2  ch>ii 
of  the  preceding  rouml,  5  purl  divide 
by  1  double  in  the  following  5  chao. 
2  slip  stitches  in  the  last  2  chain d 
the  scallop ;  repeat  9  times  m«t 
from  • 


1051  to  10.54.-Rr! 
OK  Cord  Pi..\m!i«, 


This  rug  is  veij 
pretty,  and  we  » 
commend  it  p». 
ticulaily  as  beiij 
easy  to  work.  It 
consists  of  plait!  d 


1051.— C'oitn  ri.AiriN.i  iou  Rro  (l-iol). 

ding  round.  11  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  At  the  end  of  the 
round  1  slip  stitch  in  the  Ist  double.  4th  round :  *  1 
double  on  the  1st  stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch  sc.allop, 
.*1  long  double  and  1  double  on  the  following  1  stitches.  1 
slin  stitch  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  scallop,  1  double. 
H  long  double,  1  double  on  the  last  5  stitches  of  the 
scallop,  1  slip  stitch  on  the  next  slip  stitcli ;  repeat  9 
times  more  from  *,  and  fasten  the  cotton.  5th  round ; 
Begin  .anew  with  the  cotton,  and  work  *  1  shp  stitch  in 
the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  scallop,  7  chain ;  repeat  9 
times  more  from  *.  Glh  round  ;  *  fi  slip  stitch  on  the  next 
slip  stitch  and  the  following  2  chain  of  tlie  next  scallop  of 
the  preceding  round,  .‘i  purl  divided  by  1  doub’e  in  the 
following  o  chain,  2  slip  .stitches  on  the  last  2  chain  of  the 


1052. — Cord  Pr.Mrixa; 
Foil  Rro  (1054). 


— I'o!  I)  Pi,..nix,i 

ici:  Rm  (1054). 


it  through  the 
2  loops  on  the 
needle ;  then 
let  the  loops 
off  the  needle, 
take  only  the 
last  loop  again 
on  the  needle 
(the  other  one 
forms  the 
purl),  and 
work  2  double 
in  the  next 
stitch  of  the 
preceding 
round ;  repeat 
0  times  more 
from  *.  At 
the  end  of 
the  round  cut 
off  the  cotton 
and  fasten  it. 
3rd  round: 
Begin  again 
with  the  cot¬ 
ton,  and  work 
*  1  double  in 
the  next  purl 
of  the  prece- 


1054. — Rug  ok  Cord  Pl.vitin’g. 


cord  whicl 
form  lesTH 
touching  «: 
other ;  it  fc 
worked  ii 
rows.  No!. 
1051.  1051. 
1053  illustn'^ 
the  way  ii 
which  the  pK- 
tern  is  fonwd 
Begin  by  nu¬ 
king  a  loop  I| 
inches  lonp 
take  it  hytk 
lower  Olid  be- 
t  ween  thanil 
and  forefingp 
ofthelefthand 
and  wind  tl' 
cord  round  ii 
ns  seen  in  Ko- 
1053,  forming 
at  tl'.e  M® 
time  a  secoid 
loop;  the« 
draw  the  p»^ 
markedatigbt 
closing  tin 


I  the  loop  f 
together  a 
in  one  km 
marked  b  t 
loop  has  t 
I  first,  and 
i  both  as  t 
I  the  loops 
with  cord 
then  draw 
loop  thro 
complete 
close  to  it 
ing  tlie  ( 
work  thro 
first  loop, 
loop,  as  ea: 
this  loop  i 
from  No. 
loop,  and  i 
rows  first  t 
rows  lying 
in  scailopci 
long  rows, 
leaf  throng 
rows.  Th 
preferred. 

105 
ifttteriids: 
gunu 
fhis  nap! 
consists  of 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


eiabi-oidery  iii  filoselle;  they  are  worked  round  ia 
button-hole  stitch ;  in  the  middle  is  a  star  pattern. 
'I’he  squares  arc  divided  by  wide  and  luinow  open-work 
stripes.  The  narrow  stripes  arc  not  ornamented ;  the 
tl'.reads  of  the  wider  ones  are  plaited  together  by 
<lrawing  two  of  the  drawn-out  threads  through  them  in 
the  manner  seen  in  illustration.  The  ends  of  these 
two  threads,  together  with  four  other  threads  folded  in 
the  middle,  are  fastened  on  the  edge  of  the  cover,  and 
form  a  tassel,  as  seen  in  illustration ;  these  tassels 
must  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  fringe.  At  the  four 
corners  similar  tassels  are  fastened,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Tlie  Life  of  David  Garrick.  By  Pf.ncT  Fitzgeu.vld. 
(Tinsley  Brothers.) 

The  story  of  the  great  actor’s  life  is  admirably  told 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  full  of  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  David  Garrick’s  letters  to  his 
fiithcr  are  replete  with  tenderness  and  affection,  and 
serve  to  bring  out  the  genuine  character  of  the  man. 
Mis  father,  Peter  Garrick,  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
was  garrisoned  in  Gibraltar  some  years,  much  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  family,  the  whole  cares  of  the  household 
devolving  on  the  shouldei-s  of  “  little  Davie,”  who  had 
just  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  lie  writes  to  tell  the 
exiled  soldier  that  mamma  is  growing  “  moloncolly 
that  she  has  “  little  ugly  fainting  fits  that  of  thirty 
pounds  sent  her  by  the  soldier  ten  pounds  has  gone  for 
rent,  and  ten  pounds  to  the  baker ;  again  his  mamma  is 
•‘very  weak,  attended  with  lowness  of  spirits,  which 
compels  her  to  drink  wine,  which  gives  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness  upon  two  accounts,  as  it  goes  against  her 
inclination  and  her  pocket.”  David  entered  at  Lincoln’s- 
inn ;  David  setting  up  in  business  as  a  wine-merchant, 
with,  as  Foote  was  often  heard  to  say,  “three  quarts 
of  vinegar  in  his  cellar David  getting  intimate  with 
the  players  ;  David  making  his  first  ajipearance  incog., 
and  just  to  fill  bp  a  gap,  at  the  little  theatre  in  Good- 
man’s  Fields — all  this  is  told  with  an  amount  of  detail 
and  vivacity  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  At 
last  we  sec  Garrick  as  Garrick  on  the  stage,  and  l*ope 
saying  of  him,  “That  young  man  never  had  an  equal, 
and  will  never  have  a  rival.”  The  fiirorevraa  immense. 
Of  the  new  actor  that  had  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
Idrs.  Porter,  the  retired  actress,  remarked  that  he  was 
“  a  born  actor,  and  knew  more  at  his  first  appearance 
than  did  others  after  twenty  years’  training.”  It  was 
no  small  compliment,  neitlier  was  it  small  praise,  when 
tiuin  called  him  “  the  Whitfield  of  the  stage.” 

l\Ir.  Fitzgerald  furnishes  many  interesting  particulars 
of  Garrick’s  courtship,  and  tells  us  how  he  fell  in  love 
with  Violetto,  the  famous  dancer,  a  pretty  creature  with 
a  small  round  face,  ripe  lips,  and  a  cloud  of  turquoise 
drapery  floating  round  her.  It  is  said  that  Violetto 
was  the  first  to  fall  in  love  with  Garrick,  but  they 
.speedily  conjugated  the  verb  amo  together.  lie  was 
manager  of  Drury,  with  rare  talent  and  some  money ; 
she  was  under  the  patronage  of  I..ady  Burlington,  who 
had  planned  another  marriage  for  her,  and  would  not 


on  any  account  hear  of  her  union  with  the  actor.  T!» 
course  of  their  true  love  was  very  turbid,  but  at  laaU 
everything  coming  in  time  to  those  who  can  waiu 
arrived  their  wedding-day,  and  there  was  the  regal# 
newspaper  announcement — “David  Garrick,  Esq., to 
Mademoiselle  Eva  Marie  Violctte.”  The  bride’s  dots 
was  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  Burlingtons  giving 
and  Garrick  four.  Garrick  took  leave  of  the  stage  oi 
June  10,  1776,  and  died  of  a  painful  and  lingerinj 
malady  about  two  years  and  a-half  later.  He  left  i 
fortune  of  a  hmidred  thousand  pounds. 

The  Broiculow.*.  By  Mrs.  Ourii.^tn'.  (Blackwood.) 

It  has  been  said  the  sensational  novel  has  not  beei 
written  doicn,  but  written  out — that,  in  point  of  fic( 
fiction  sensation  is  exhausted.  Be  do  not  believe  any. 
thing  of  the  kind.  Having  all  respect  for  respectable 
fiction,  we  hold  that  while  it  copies  life  the  schsatioul 
school  can  never  die  out.  The  most  extraordinary  and 
most  startling  circumstances  in  real  life  are  perpetually 
illustrating  the  well-worn  axiom  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  The  I'imcs  was  complaining  the  other 
day  of  Charlie  Villars  being  too  natural — that  the  dia¬ 
logue  was  too  exact,  &c.  Now,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  novelist  is  warned  off  what  is  said  to  be  unnatural, 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  warned  off  what  is  acknov* 
lodged  to  be  natural,  what  is  he  or  she  to  do  ?  There 
is  a  class  of  people,  as  we  all  know,  who  believe  only  in 
the  fiction  of  the  .irahian  Nights.  But  there  is  another 
who  know  very  well  that  commonplace  talk  means  one 
phase  of  life — with  tea  and  muffins ;  and  that  “  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death’’  mean  a  no  less  true  phased 
life — with  cold  steel  and  gunpowder.  Nobody  belieree 
the  story  of  Sindbad,  but  many  people  do  believe,  to  i 
certain  extent,  in  stories  of  sensational  life  in  crinoline 
and  broadcloth.  And  why  ?  Because  they  aro  never 
stranger  than  the  newsj)aper. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  best-liked  of  three-volume 
novelists,  who,  if  she  does  blunder  a  little  or  a  good  desl 
in  detail,  never  ceases  to  be  interesting,  and  is  declared 
by  her  admirers  to  be  non-sensational.  It  is  an  awk¬ 
ward  compliment,  which,  were  we  a  novelist,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  accept.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  last  contribution 
to  fictitious  literature  has  been  instanced  as  an  example 
of  holding  the  border  ground  between  the  sensation 
school  and  the  ordinary  novelist. 

Now  what  is  the  story?  Here  is  an  attorney,  with 
the  commonplace  name  of  John  Brownlow,  working  for 
his  living  with  those  two  sensational  fictions — dread 
terms  to  debtors — .John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  A 
client  dies  and  leaves  some  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  a 
missing  daughter,  and  if  the  said  daughter  cannot  be 
found  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  aforesaid  John 
Brownlow  is  to  inherit  the  cash.  Nothing  comes  of  the 
search  after  the  missing  daughter — Phoebe  Thompson. 
The  lawyer  “  goes  in”  for  a  big  house,  big  people,  and 
the  rest  of  it — ipiictly  and  comfortably — or  the  reverse 
— u.sing  the  missing  Miss  Thompson’s  cash  as  his  own. 
A  little  while  before  the  twenty-five  years  expire  a 
youth,  Powys  by  name,  comes  on  the  stage  with  a  sto7 
about  lost  relatives  and  unclaimed  tlividends  which  ia 
enough  to  affect  the  digestion  even  of  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  feeling  morally  sure  that  the  said  Powys  ia 
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THE  BELGRAVIA  SEWING  MACHINE. 


heir,  humanely  takes  him  into  his  employment,  prc- 
Bening  a  discreet  silence  as  to  the  property,  and  ti  ies 
hi*  best — or  the  opposite — to  get  np  a  match  between 
the  young  stranger  and  his  own  child.  lie  will  sell  his 
diughtcr  for  cash !  All  this  while  the  real  Simon  Bure — 
that  is  to  say,  the  heiress  — is  living  in  a  small  cottage 
close  to  Mr.  Brownlow’s  own  residence ;  there  she 
resides  with  her  daughter  Paniella — a  daughter  sought 
ontby  young  Mr.  Brownlow,  “Jack,”  without  the  least 
probability  of  ever  marrying  her.  Now’,  here  is  Mr. 
Brownlow’s  daughter  Sara  willing  to  marry  anybody 
her  “  pa”  names,  and  here’s  Jack  almost  snapping  his 
fingers  in  the  face  of  his  “  pa’s”  red  tape.  Of  course 
the  old  heiress  finds  out  who  she  is  on  tlie  last  day  of 
the  last  year;  of  course  she  goes  to  liOndon  to  make  it 
all  square  for  herself,  ami  comes  back,  time  enough  to 
make  it  all  crooked  for  the  lawyer.  In  the  lawyer’s 
house  she  presses  her  claim,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  con¬ 
templates  murder  as  she  sinks  exhausted  on  the  sofa. 

“When  Mrs.  Preston  came  to  herself,  she  tried  to  Ret  up 
from  the  sofa,  and  looked  at  them  all  with  a  x>itcous  look  of 
terror  and  helplessness.  She  was  a  simple  uneducated  wonuin, 
making  little  distinction  between  dilTei’cnt  kinds  of  crime,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  man  who  had  defrauded  her  (as  she 
thought)  all  those  years,  might  very  well  moan  to  murder  her 
when  ho  was  found  out.  She  did  not  see  the  difTcrenco.  She 
shuddered  as  she  fell  back  on  the  cushions  unable  to  rise. 
‘Would  you  like  to  kill  mo  ?’  she  said  faintly,  looking  in  their 
fioes.  She  was  afraid  of  them,  and  she  was  helpless  and  alone. 
She  did  not  feel  even  ns  if  she  had  the  strength  to  cry  out. 
And  there  were  tliiTC  of  them — they  could  put  out  her  fcchlc 
dickering  flame  of  life  if  they  i)loa3ed.  As  for  the  two  young 
people  whom  she  addressed  in  the  first  place,  they  supposed 
simply  that  she  \vas  raving.  But  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  was,  in 
his  way,  as  highly  strained  as  she  was,  caught  the  words.  And 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  os  if  some  one  bad  held 
op  a  picture  to  him.  What  would  it  matter  if  she  were  to 
die?  She  was  old — she  had  lived  long  enough —she  was  not 
so  happy  that  she  should  avish  to  live  longer  ;  and  her  child — 
others  mi^it  do  hotter  for  her  child  than  she  could.  It  was 
not  his  fault.  It  was  her  words  that  called  np  the  picture 
befow  him,  and  he  made  a  few  steps  forward  and  put  his 
children  away,  and  came  up  to  the  sofa  and  looked  at  her. 
An  old,  faint,  feeble,  worn-out  woman.  A  touch  would  do  it ; 
her  life  was  like  tho  last  sere  loaves  fluttering  on  the  branches ; 
stoach  would  do  it.  He  came  and  looked  at  her,  not  knowing 
vhat  he  did,  and  put  his  children  away.  And  there  was 
sometlung  in  his  eyes  which  made  her  shrink  into  tho  corner 
of  her  coach  and  tremble  and  bo  silent.  He  was  looking  to 
see  how  it  could  be  done — by  some  awful  unconscious  impulse 
altogether  apart  from  any  will  or  thought  of  his.  And  a  touch 
would  do  it.  This  was  what  was  in  his  eyes  w  hen  he  told  his 
children  to  go  away.” 

Mr.  Brownlow,  however,  thinks  better  of  it ;  he  docs 
Mt  break  the  sixth  commandment,  though  he  has 
ihshcd  the  tenth  to  atoms!  The  good  old  lady 
comfortably  dic.s.  I’amclla  is  her  heiress.  AVhati.stobo 
done  with  the  money  ?  Laconic  answer,  “  Jack  know.s.’’ 

Now  we  have  not  a  word  to  urge  against  the  book. 
It  in  a  very  clever  novel,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
tod  end  to  a  neatly  contrived-plot ;  it  has  characters 
strongly  marked,  and  scenes  ably  described.  Its 
di*logue  is  perfectly  natural,  without  being  flat  or 
®interesting.  But  we  do  complain  of  tliose  who 
deny  that  it  is  a  sensation  novel — wc  find  cause  of 
l®wrel  with  those  who  deny  that  sensationalism  is 
“•toral.  The  Brownlows  is  a  capital  novel — full  of 
•ouation,  because  it  is  full  of  life. 


THE  BELGRAVIA  SEWING  MACHINE. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  examined  the 
Adjustable  Belgravia  .Sewing  Machine,  and  rejoice 
to  find  that  English  invention  Iras  been  at  last  awa¬ 
kened  into  life  with  regard  to  this  now  necessary 
furniture  of  every  house  and  home.  The  Belgravia 
macliinc  coirrbines  all  the  advantages  of  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  machine,  retaining  its  great  leading 
principles,  ami  with  sixteen  imjrrovements,  which  will 
be  readily  appreciated  by  those  ladies  who  arc  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work  any  machine.  'I'he  weight  of  work  is 
often  a  great  trouble  to  delicate  workers  and  beginners. 
For  this  Mr.  Mabson  has  arranged  supporting  rods  to 
keep  heavy  work  off  the  knees  of  the  operator,  and  to 
pass  it  along  easily  through  the  machine.  Tho  hclt- 
tiglitcucr  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  put  a  light  prcs.snre 
on  delicate  fabrics  wliose  strand.s  would  be  broken  by 
the  pressure  requisite  to  drive  a  coarse  needle  and 
thread  through  double  thicknesses  of  cloth.  By  means 
of  this  belt  a  lady  can  change  her  work  from  tarlatan 
to  milled  cloth  without  altering  the  driving  band  of 
the  machine.  Tlie  “  preventer”  is  a  chock  against  the 
backward  movement  which  torments  beginners  so 
much,  by  breaking  tlie  thread  each  time  it  occurs ;  the 
oil-shield  prevents  the  oil  from  being  spurted  out  upon 
the  dress  and  work  of  the  operator,  and  keeps  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  machine  from  dust.  Tho  cloth- 
plate  slide  is  a  slide  made  in  the  cloth-plate  which  on 
heing  withdrawn  enables  the  operator  to  clean  and  oil 
the  working  part.?  of  the  machine  without  removing 
the  cloth-plate.  The  double  quilting  gauge  enables 
the  operator  to  quilt  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
allows  a  freer  passage  for  work  under  the  arm. 
The  trimmer  can  be  regulated  ^for  stitching  down 
the  centre  of  a  braid,  and  for  stitching  round  the 
edge  of  a  mantle  on  either  side,  without  taking  out  the 
braid.  “The  self-acting  creaser”  creases  for  a  second 
luck  while  stitching  the  first.  'ITiree  binders  are  given, 
and  three  hemmers— these  are  attached  to  the  tucking 
gauge.  The  embroiderer  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  tlie  improvements ;  the  embroidery  is  laid  on 
the  fabric  instead  of  under,  by  an  ingenious  mecha¬ 
nical  contrivance  for  spreading  and  crossing  various 
thrcails  or  silks — viz.,  a  pair  of  claws  or  thread-guiders 
resting  on  the  presser  foot ;  these  guides  open  at  one 
stitch  ami  close  at  the  next ;  by  this  means  the  em- 
hroidcviiig  threads  arc  crossed,  and  at  each  crossing 
secured  by  the  machinery  working  the  lock  stitch  to 
the  fabric.  'I’his  embroidery  differs  from  that  of  all 
other  sewing  machines,  not  only  in  the  stitch  itself, 
but  also  in  being  produced  on  the  right  side  of  tho 
fabric.  Mr.  Mabson  has  adapted  bis  inventions  and 
improvements  to  a  machine,  and  claims  for  tho 
“  Adjustable  Belgravia”  that  it  makes  five  different 
stitches  besides  the  ^Vhccler  and  IVilson  lock-stitch, 
which  is  in  itself  one  of  the  best  lock-stitches  yet 
known.  These  machines  arc  to  be  obtained  at  the 
depot,  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Co.,  20,  High  Ilolbom, 
price  £7  7s.,  £8  8s.,  ,£15  l.js.,  and  £21,  according  to 
size  and  case.  Some  of  these  machines  make  elegant 
ornaments  for  a  drawing-room,  being  fitted  with 
handsome  mirrors. 
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AlORXING  AND  INDOOR  CATS  AND  BODICES. 


1057  and  1058. — Morning  and 
Indoor  Caps. 

No.  1057. — Pleated  inaslin  indoor 
cap.  The  crown  is  ornamented  with 
libbon  sewn  on  iilain,  and  with  a 
guipure  s'  •.  The  cap  is  trimmed 
with  guipure  lace  and  small  bows 
of  ribbon. 

No.  1058. — Muslin  morning  cap, 
with  a  limp  crown,  trimmed  on  the 
upper  part  with  a  series  of  loops 


1057.— Lndoor  C.vp 


1068. — MoiaJi.\(!  Cap. 


and  a  bow  of  glace  silk  ribbon ; 
in  front  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  diadem  composed  of  ribbon, 
covered  wiih  a  strip  of  guipure 
iuscrtio:i,  the  cuds  of  which  are 


of  buttouis,  simulate  a  berthe,  heart- 
shaifcd  in  front,  round  behind.  Tih 
on  the  side-pieces.  Sleeve  with  a  puf 
at  the  top,  trimmed  with  tabs  ad 
buttons. 


cif  dark-coloured  satin  or  vel¬ 
vet.  This  bodice  is  half  open 
at  the  top,  cdgetl  with  one 
cross-strip,  and  trimmed  with 
croso-btrips  simulating  tabs, 
with  a  button  at  the  point. 
Two  cross-strips,  with  a  row 


loco.— Bodice  with  Necrpiece. 


1061. — Low  Bodice. 


edged  with  narrow  guipure  bor¬ 
der.  Muslin  lappets,  fastened 
in  front  with  a  small  bow  of 
ribbon. 


No.  1060.  —  Bodice  with  a 
scallopcd-out  neckpiece  of  lace, 
bordered  with  cross-stripa 
There  i.s  in  front  a  fan-Bhaped 
ornament  continued  upon  the 
skirt  of  the  drcs.s. 

No.  1061. — Low' bodice,  com- 
pdeted  by  an  upper  part  of  mus 
tin,  trimmcl  with  cross-strips  d 


1050  to  1062. — New  Bodices. 
No.  1059. — Bodice  of  light- 
coloured  glace  silk,  trimmed 
wiUi  cross  -  strijis  and  buttons 


1062. — Valencia  or  Auaca  Boiuce. 


XUM 


SASHES  AND  BODK'IOS 


the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and 
bordered  with  a  flounce.  Pleated 
Buslin  sleeve,  forming  a  sort  of 
Urge  bouillon,  the  inner  part  of  the 
sleeve  and  wrist  being  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dres.s. 

No.  10C2. — Valencia  or  alpaca 
bodice,  scalloped  out  and  edged 
with  silk  cross-strips,  'i'he  spaces 
between  the  scallops  are  filled  uji 
with  gaze  de  Chanibery  pleatings. 


large  round  cire.e,  of  me.a.,  jet, 
velvet,  or  satin,  according  to  taste. 
Small  satin  loops  at  the  side. 

No.  1(*G7. — Bodice  with  berthe, 
foimiiig  a  Louis  XV.  pelerine  of 
w  hite  alpaca,  ti  lmine<l  with  coloured 
silk  cross-strips.  Narrow  ruche  of 
alpaca. 

No.  lOoS. — Silk  bodice  open  in 
the  centre,  and  buttoned  at  the  side, 
with  raised  cross-strips. 


nCDICE  AND  SASH  PATTERNS. 

Madame  (loubaud  siipjdies  p.at- 
terns  of  all  the  bodices  and  sashes 
illu.stratcd  on  these  pages  at  the  rato 
of:— Bodice  and  sleeve  (together), 
ds  ;  sashes.  Is.  eacli. 


1064.— Sash  wmi  l)i:o(.-ri.\t:  Looi 


1063  to  1068. — Sasiiks  and  BoDict;s. 

No.  1063.  —  Sash  composed  of 
ribbons  of  three  different  width.?, 


loops,  with  ruches  on 
the  edges,  and  guipure 
borders  worked  in  aji- 


luade  of  a  narrow  and  a 
wide  ribbon,  arranged 
in  large  loops,  with  jet 
circle  and  pendants. 

No.  1066. — Bow  of 
satin,  edged  with  lace, 
and  passed  through  a 


1067.— Bodice  with  BEiimE. 


1068.— Open  Bodice. 
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.  THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BY  THE  ACTHOn  OF  “THE  KJDDLE-A-WUIK.” 
JOUHXAL  CoXTlXUEr). 

The  road  was  dangerous,  winding  along  the  cliff  for 
three  miles  till  we  reached  Ncwlyn,  where  some 
of  the  old  people  still  speak  Cornish,*  and  the  young 
UoC  a  dialect  full  of  so  many  ancient  words  that 
strangers  find  it  hard  to  understand.  And  now,  being 
on  safer  ground,  we  began  to  talk,  and  Vincent  told 
me  through  what  chance  it  happened  that  he  came  to 
our  rescue. 

“  I  was  riding  to  meet  you  at  the  I.ogan,"  he  said, 
“  when  1  saw  old  Davy  lledilla  on  the  cliff  gazing  out 
at  sea.  As  I  passed  he  called  to  me.  ‘  '1  here's  an  oogly 
wind  rising,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  be  looking  at  thic  yatch, 
as  they  caal  her.  I  reckon  cf  the  quaality  aboard  were 
to  land  and  go  home  afoot,  they'd  be  like  to  lie  'pon  a 
safter  bed  thait  they'll  get  at  sea  this  night.’ 

“Uncle  Davy  knows  the  signs  of  the  sky  too  well 
for  me  to  despise  his  words,  so  1  resolved  to  tide  fast  to 
the  IjOgan,  in  the  hope  of  finding  you  there,  but  an 
exclamation  from  the  old  man  made  me  drop  the  reins. 
There  was  your  little  boat  just  crceinng  out  of  Porth- 
curno,  and  though  I  called  and  made  signals  none  of 
the  party  heeded  me.  You  sat  with  j  our  back  to  the 
shore.  Patience,  Mr.  Fulke  next  you,  and  all  seemed 
too  merry  to  heed  the  cry  of  d  .nger. 

“  ‘  Uidcss  the  squire  runs  out  to  sea,’  said  old  Davy, 
‘  they’ll  sleep  sound  to-night  ’pon  a  hard  bed,  and 
they'll  have  a  braavc  quilt,  for  tha  ocean  and  aal  his 
reches  will  cover  ’em,  and  the  winds,  like  a  nursing 
mother,  will  rock  their  etarnal  rest,  till  tha  waves  give 
oop  tha  dead.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  a  wisht  comforter,  Davy,’  said  I. 

“  And  then,  Patience,  I  rode  along  the  coast,  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  yacht  till  the  storm  seized  her, 
and  to  my  great  relief  she  darted  out  to  sea.  Then  I 
galloped  on  to  Newlyn  and  spoke  to  the  fishermen, 
and  they  all  said  she  would  be  beaten  to  pieces  on 
shore  if  she  attempted  to  put  into  port.  This  frightened 
me,  for  how  could  I  tell  how  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
the  ladies  might  obscure  your  father's  judgment?  I 
passed  the  hours  in  great  disquietule.  Patience,  till, 
thank  Heaven !  the  storm  lulled,  and  the  wind  changed 
suddenly.  Then,  with  a  glass,  1  watehed  the  yacht 
beating  back  on  her  path,  and  1  knew  your  father 
would  weather  the  point,  and  put  in  at  Ncwlyn  or  at 
Mousehole.  The  rest  I  had  to  »lo  was  ca.sy.” 

“Was  it  easy  to  bring  us  a  pilot  on  such  a  night?” 
I  asked.  “And  then  you  thought  of  all  things;  if 
you  had  not  sent  to  Guahnara  for  coaches  we  must 
have  stayed  at  that  poor  inn  for  hours.  I.ovcday,  why 
don't  you  thank  him  ?” 

Loveday  lifted  her  pretty  pale  face  from  the  corner 
of  the  chaise,  saying  tremblingly’ — 


•  Dolly  Pontrc.atli,  the  la't  old  l.ady  who  spoko  Cornish, 
died  at  Mousehole,  about  17S0.  I’rinco  Luclcn  Bonaparte  has 
erected  a  monument  to  her  menu  ry  ;it  a  church  near  by. 


“God  forgive  us!  w'c  might  have  thrown  awnTmuit ; 
lives  for  a  day's  pleasure.  You  were  very  go^  | 
brave,  Mr,  Morions,  to  come  to  us  at  such  ,a  rislc.  Bk  I 
for  you  we  must  have  beaten  about  all  night,  or,  pej.  I 
chance,  iiavc  run  ashore  and  been  wrecked.  Ah,  weB, 
to  die  is  to  he  at  jieace.” 

“You  arc  very  tired,  ^listrcss  liOvcday,’’ answered  j 
Vincent.  “I  fear  tliis  bath  not  been  a  day's  pleasun  ! 
to  you.”  ( 

Loveday  looked  at  him,  and  burst  into  tears.  ! 
“Now  don’t  cry,  Loveday!”  I  exclaiined,  “tin; 
odious  man  shall  never  worry  thee  more,  ' 
Tristram  w  ill  be  home  soon.” 

“Take  care,  Patience,”  cried  Vincent,  “you  kno» 
not  what  you  say.” 

“  It  is  too  late,”  said  Loveday,  sinking  back,  and 
sobbing  with  an  anguish  that  di.smayed  me.  “That-  ' 
that  sot  says  he  will  speak  to  the  squire.  And  oh, 
JMiss  Patience,  he  hath  already  won  Miss  Jlallivcrj;  ■ 
she  guesses  all,  and  to-daj’  she  ordered  me  to  accept 
the  eluiplain.”  * 

“^liss  Malliveiy  ordered  you!”  I  cried,  trerablin;  . 
with  r;ige.  ‘‘How  dare  she?  And  what  is  it  to  ^ 
her  if  you  Inive  thought  somewhat  too  much  of  my  | 
biothcrV  I 

“  She  threatens  to  tell  your  father,”  groaned  Lovedar.  I 
She  seemed  beside  herself  with  grief,  wringing  ho  I 
hands,  and  bending  her  head  down  upon  her  lap,  with  I 
the  swaying  motion  of  some  wounded  animal. 

Vincent  w  :i.s  much  distressed  by  this  passionate ' 
sorrow,  and  seemed  too  embarrassed  to  comfort  it.  . 

“Cease  your  tears,  Loveday!”  I  cried.  “Mis5| 
!Mallivery  shall  neither  threaten  nor  conunand  at  Goal-  ‘ 
inara.  I  will  write  to  Tristram  to-morrow.” 

“Patience,”  interyiosed  Vincent  sadly,  “you  ninsi 
do  no  such  thing.  You  must  say  naught  to  your 
brother  on  thi.s  matter.” 

“Why  not?’’  I  answered  impatiently.  “Is  this 
drunken  disgrace  to  his  cloth  to  insult  Loveday,  ia 
Miss  Malliveiy  to  threaten  her,  and  am  I  and  Tristram' 
to  be  silent?  ’ 

“Ilarbaia,'’  returned  Vincent,  “if  there  is  any  part 
of  your  memory  which  holds  me  dear,  do  thi.s  for  mj  f 
sake — bear  with  Miss  Mallivcry,  and  say  nothing  ci 
this  to  your  brother.'’  ^ 

Til 'll  ho  luriied  to  I.oveday.  F 

‘•]\lisl’css  Tre/.ona,”  he  said,  “you  owe  much  to  |- 
Jlr.  Cacrhyilon's  family;  bcw'are  how  you  jmt  discord 
between  a  brother  and  sister,  and  do  not  forget  the  I 
resyieet  you  owe  to  Miss  Caerhydou's  innocence  and  | 
happiiness.”  t= 

1  was  surprised  at  these  stem  words,  the  more  h 
especially  as  they  silenced  Loveday's  sobs,  for  thoogh  | 
she  still  shivered  with  grief  she  ceased  to  weep.  F 
“  Oh,  ^liss  Patience,”  she  saiil,  seizing  my  hand,  c 
“Tdr.  ^iorrens  is  right;  you  must  say  nothing  of  m!  | 
to  ^Ir.  Tristram,  lie  docs  not  think  of  mo;  he  wih  | 
marry  some  rich,  beautiful  lady,  and  it  will  he  hard  I 
for  me  if  you  make  liiin  hate  me.  IJettor  for  me  W 
break  my  heart  in  silence.  I  can  hide  it  all,  if  I  ® 
only  let  die  at  Gnalmara.”  L 

“If  you  stay  at  Guahnara,  guard  yourself  fioni  hen'!  I 
a  subject  of  quarrel  there,  iSlislrcss  lx)vcday,”  observed  f 
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Vincent  unpitifully.  “My  dear  Patience,”  be  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  to  me,  “can  you  think  you  will  be 
doing  this  girl  a  kindness  by  revealing  to  your  brother 
her  misplaced  attachment  and  sad  weakness?  You 
have  no  sister,  no  mother,  my  poor  little  wild  bird, 
then  let  me  stand  to  you  instead  of  these,  and  give  you 
at  least  a  brother’s  counsel.  Relieve  mo,  it  is  kinder  to 
keep  her  secret.  Search  your  heart.  Patience,  as  a 
woman,  and  ask  if  you  would  be  iileased,  if  you  loved, 
to  have  the  secret  told  to  your  lover  by  another 
woman.” 

Vincent  uttered  tliese  woitls  with  an  clTort,  as  though 
some  sharp  pang  touched  his  own  heart  in  speaking 
them,  while  I,  with  my  face  in  the  cold  moonlight, 
felt  it  glow  as  beneath  a  burning  sun. 

We  fell  into  a  silence  after  this,  and  many  confused 
thoughts  rambled  through  my  brain.  I  felt  bewildered 
by  the  opposing  feelings  of  my  own  heart:  there  are 
tii-o  Patience  Caerhydons,  1  thiide,  at  times,  just  as 
tlierc  arc  two  shadows  to  the  old  pear-tree ;  and  one  is 
loving  and  true — that  is  my  old  self — and  the  other  is 
capricious  and— and — no,  1  will  not  write  it.  Let  my 
new  self  speak  to  ms  more  eleaily  lu  forc  I  try  to 
depict  her. 

The  rumble  of  the  wheels,  the  sough  of  the  dying 
wind,  and  the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  wafted  me 
into  dreams,  over  which  the  daylight  crept  greyly, 
with  here  and  there  a  song  of  early  birds,  and  the 
scent  of  flowers,  and  the  fall  of  dew.  Then  1  fancied 
I  was  sailing  across  the  sea,  whose  surging  on  the 
shore  came  into  my  dream  like  a  monotonous  cry  of 
pain.  And  this  cry  was  l.oveday's,  for  she  could  never 
land  on  this  fair  beach.  A  cruel  hand — Miss  ^lallivcry's 
—waved  her  away,  and  a  dark  shadow  came  down  upon 
her  and  hid  her  from  my  sight.  Rut  I  neari'd  the 
shore,  and  the  perfume  of  bruised  myrtles,  fragrant 
and  warm  up.on  the  aii’,  met  me.  ‘•'Phis  is  Italy,”  I 
said,  “and  Vincent  is  here.”  Rut  as  my  foot  stepped 
from  the  boat  njion  the  golden  sands,  Alan  Fnlke  took 
my  hand,  and,  reidaeing  me  in  the  hark,  he  launched 
it  again  upon  the  sea.  “Alas!”  1  said,  “I  have  left 
the  safest  haven  that  maiden  ever  found.”  Tlieii  the 
waves  rose  and  heat  upon  my  little  bark,  and  it  was 
wrecked  upon  a  treacherous  rock.  And  with  a  still.  .1 
cry  I  awoke.  My  hea  1  was  leaning  on  Vincent's 
shoulder — I  had  been  sleeping  there- and  here  was  no 
Italy,  but  the  myrtles  of  Gualmara  glistening  with 
dew,  fragrant  in  the  nmrning  light,  and  the  mighty 
sound  of  tlic  surging  sea  coming  up  the  glm  with 
sullen  roar,  Idling  the  ear  with  its  awful  beauty  as  it 
turned  seawards,  wistful  to  catcdi  these  echoes  of  the 
ocean’s  strength. 

As  we  stopped  at  the  door  eager  servants  crowded 
sround  us,  and  Vincent  helped  me  to  ilesccnd  (piiekly, 
then  he  turned  to  Loveday,  but  she,  with  wide-open 
eyes,  stared  wildly  out  into  the  bright  sunshine,  and,  as 
her  face  paled  to  a  ghastly  white,  she  fell  down  in  a 
•woon.  Then  a  figure  that  had  hidden  behind  the 
crowd  dashed  forward,  ai  d  with  a  spring  I  clasped 
him  in  my  anus  and  cru  .l  for  joy. 

It  was  my  brotlicr  Tristram. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  me  hurriedly,  and  then  lifting 
Htveday  from  the  chaise,  lie  kissed  her  also.  And  as 


she,  with  a  deep  colour  returning  to  her  face,  clapped 
her  hands  and  laughed,  then  clajiped  her  hands  and 
cried,  somewhat  foolishly  as  it  seemed  to  roe,  old 
Deborah  seized  her  arm,  and  led  her  away. 

“  So,”  said  Tristram,  looking  after  her  and  laugliing, 
“  Alistress  Deborah  likes  not  my  mad  pranks.  There 
is  to  be  no  kissing  of  the  maids  at  G  ualmara  now  my 
beard  is  grown.” 

“  We  do  not  count  Loveday  among  the  maids,”  said 
I,  a  little  vexed. 

“No!”  cried  Tristram,  and  he  laughed  louder. 

“  We  reckon  licr  higher,”  I  continued ;  “  she  hath 
been  my  companion  these  many  years,  Tristram.” 

“And  a  mighty  sweet  companion  she  is,  my  pretty 
sister.  Now,  where  arc  all  your  company?  I  long  to 
sec  this  paragon  of  beauty  tliey  tell  me  of.” 

Rut  it  was  an  hour  before  the  coach  arrived,  and 
then  I  was  surprised  that  only  my  father  and  the  two 
ladies  alighted  from  it.  Never  did  I  behold  so 
monstrous  a  fright  as  poor  Miss  Philippa.  Her  liair, 
or  rather  w  ig,  was  all  imeurlcd,  and  the  bows  and  pads 
all  matli'd  together  with  sea-water  and  wet  powder, 
.^hc  looked  like  a  crushed  haystack  that  ha.l  been 
driven  into  the  sea  by  a  whirlwind  and  picked  up  by  .v 
mud-boat.  She  screamed  w  hen  she  saw  'Tristram,  and 
ran  away  as  hard  as  she  couM  to  her  room. 

Nothing  couM  make  .Miss  Niallivcry  lojk  ill,  and  as 
she  wears  no  powder,  her  hair,  dishevelled  as  it  was, 
only  »ppeared  the  more  golden  and  luxuriant  from  the 
loosening  of  hands  and  pins,  lle'r  face,  however,  wa.** 
pale,  and  she,  too,  hastened  to  Ikt  chamber  after  a  deep 
curtsey  to  my  brother. 

In  a  moment  Deborah  came  to  me,  saying  Miss 
Mallivcry  had  asked  for  Nora,  ami  thinking  her 
mistress  might  want  her,  she  ha  l  sent  he.  in  the  van 
to  Jloiisehole,  and  she  was  not  yet  come  back.  .\t  this 
my  father  turned  from  his  earnest  talk  with  'Tristram, 
ami  expressed  some  surprise. 

••  'The  van  left  an  hour  before  ns,  for  we  supped  at 
Jlouseholo,”  lie  .-.aid,  “and  we  have  not  passed  it  on 
the  road.” 

“.\nd  where  are  Mr.  Tiilkc  and  the  chaplain?”  de¬ 
manded  Vincent. 

I  had  long  wi.shod  to  ask  this  question,  but  had 
rcsi.sted  my  curiosity. 

“In  the  van,’’  answered  my  fatlier.  “  Mr.  Glotcn 
was  too  drunk  to  go  in  the  coach,  so  we  laid  him  on 
the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  van.  .Vnd  Mr.  Tulke 
volimtoercd  to  go  with  him  to  t:'.ke  care  of  him,  as 
Nora  seemed  mighlily  afraid  that  he  might  die  in  a 
fit.’’ 

“  Tiien,  sir,  w  by  not  have  taken  the  girl  in  the  co.sch,” 
asked  Tristram,  “  and  have  left  th:,t  clerical  cask  of 
liquor  to  roll  in  the  van  by  him.srlf  ?” 

“If  the  ladies  did  not  propo-;.'  ihr.t,  1  could  not,'' 
answered  my  father  ha.-iily. 

“Now  I'll  wager  my  bay  mare  Morva,’  *  cried  Tris¬ 
tram,  “that  cousin  Tulke  gallants  with  the  pretty 
Crappimore,  while  that  canonical  hogshead  stops  to 
refill  at  every  inn.  Ah,  my  honoured  father” — and  ho 
put  his  arm  on  uiy  father's  neck — “  you  know  naught 
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of  the  young  generation;  we  are  Mohocks,  sir,  all 
Mohocks.  Respect  for  age  is  growing  out  of  date,  and 
as  for  gallantry,  real  old-fashioned  gallantry,  'tis  gone! 
We  review  and  criticise  our  women,  sir,  as  we  do  a 
horeo,  and  we  value  them  less." 

“I  am  sorry  for  it,  son,”  said  my  father. 

“  But  where’s  the  van  V”  persisted  Tristram,  laughing. 
“  Has  old  Rozzy  driven  into  the  county  adit,*  or  upset 
them  down  a  shaft  V” 

I  had  stood  listening  with  my  hand  on  the  lock  of 
the  door,  somewhat  bewildered  by  Tristram's  words, 
for  he  had  not  used  to  talk  like  this;  and  Vincent,  who 
regarded  me  uneasily,  came  to  my  side  a)id  prayed  me 
to  leave  them  and  take  a  little  rest.  There  was  no 
sleep  in  my  eyes,  but  I  was  very  heavy  and  sad,  so  I 
went  as  he  bade  me ;  and  not  trying  to  seek  rest,  I 
wrote  in  my  journal,  till,  as  I  have  said,  hand  and  heart 
were  weary.  Then  I  went  down  by  the  sea,  and  in  a 
tiny  cave,  where  no  foot  ever  treads  but  mine,  I  knelt 
down  and  prayed  that  God  would  take  this  glamour 
from  my  brain,  and  help  mo  to  kec2i  my  honesty  and 
my  truth  even  if  my  heart  should  break. 


Anxot.vtion  by  I’rciiK.vLD  ri;NiiAi!V.v  C.vnniivDON’, 
ADDiiESSED  TO  Jlibs  Er.E.\NOi:  Dri'orii,  of  Ltseeaud. 

fiUralmara,  1790. 

As  I  continue  to  co]>y  my  aunt's  journal,  dear 
Eleanor,  my  mind  misgives  me  that  1  have  taken  upon 
myself  a  painful  task.  I  feel  this  the  more  heavily  now 
that  my  father  comes  upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  man 
in  whom  the  hot  ('aeihydon  blood  ran  fici'ccly.  In 
nothing  did  he  resemble  his  father,  on  whom  had 
descended  the  meek  and  holy  sjiirit  of  his  mother,  Ruth 
I’enharva.  Dear  Eleanor,  shall  1  with  my  own  hand 
make  you  hate  me  by  setting  before  your  eyes  the  sins 
of  the  CaerhydonsV  AVill  you,  in  reading  this  joiunal, 
argue  that  from  such  a  raec  can  spring  no  virtue,  no 
li.'.jiiiiness,  no  sweet  home  pe.aec  and  gladness  ?  Dearest, 
do  not  think  so.  Forget  not  that  my  aunt  Patience, 
and  not  mj'  parents,  infiucnced  my  young  mind ;  she  was 
my  mother,  my  father,  my  all,  and  she  was  good.  In 
reading  her  journal  you  will  perceive  she  had  a  won¬ 
drous  honesty  and  simidicity  of  soul,  and  she  was  so 
untaint  by  evil  that  a  childish  ignorance  jiervades  her 
mind  concerning  it.  The  sin  she  sees  and  hears  be¬ 
wilders  her  spirit,  and  casts  a  cloud  upon  it ;  but  un¬ 
comprehending  and  unscathed,  save  by  sorrow,  she 
only  walks  the  more  steadily  herself  towards  the  light. 
'I'kis  was  her  nature,  to  love  the  pure  and  the  true, 
hence  even  her  pas.sion  for  that  most  wicked  man 
Mr.  Fulke  could  not  enthral  her  long.  As  you  read 
on,  my  Eleanor,  you  will  jicrhaiis  wonder  that  he  c6uld 
fiing  away  with  so  careless  a  hand  a  love  that  might 
have  saved  him  from  a  thousand  evils.  But  it  is 
no  wonder.  Euch  men  as  he  do  such  things  every  day. 
They  cast  the  holiest  gifts  behind  them  in  c.vchange 
for  a  courtcsan’.s  kiss  and  the  rattle  of  a  die. 

From  this  man's  innucnce  over  my  most  unhappy 
mother  sprang  all  the  sorrows  that  of  late  years  have 
vLsited  my  house.  Spend  your  anger,  then,  sweetheart. 


upon  him,  and  pardon  my  poor  father,  when  passion  I 
jealousy,  and  grief  make  him  mad.  Remember,  helnrl  I 
that  worst  of  human  woes,  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  wife. 
And  mark,  too,  th.at  at  the  last  he  bore  his  grief  humbk  i 
acknowledging  that  the  burden  laid  upon  him  was  i  \  '• 
just  punishment  for  his  hard  treatment  of  one  who  had  ■ 
trusted  him  too  well.  I  do  not  excuse  him,  my  Eleanor,  L' 
but  I  think  if  Loveday  Trezona  had  not  been  a  weak 
and  foolish  woman  he  would  have  been  a  better  man  ! 
Obliged  to  bo  half  pitiful,  half  contemptuous  of  hia  first  ' 
love,  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  a  second  as  a  relief,  and 
thus  grew  harsh  to  the  folly  and  weakness  to  which  he 
had  once  been  blind. 

I  could  not  take  up  my  pen,  dear  love,  to  transeribi 
this  journal  further,  now  it  begins  to  touch  on  both  mv 
parents,  without  asking  you  to  jrity  and  pardon  thcni. 
In  S])iiit,  as  I  write,  I  clasp  your  dear  hand  and  kiis 
it,  and  methinks  I  see  something  more  than  pit; 
shining  in  your  eyes.  Sweet  blessing  of  my  heart  and 
life,  I  thank  you  daily  for  your  love,  and  yearning  for 
your  face,  I  say  farewell.  j- 


•  So  called  because  it  runs  tfironsh  the  mining  district  to 
driin  tho  mine?. 


JOUIIXAL  toXTINLED.  |: 

August  IGth.  “  Rozzy,  have  the  men  in  llic  yack  | 
looked  for  the  Chinese  umkiellaV”  asked  the  chaplain. 

I  was  seated  beneath  the  old  hawthorn  that  mj  ' 
grandmother  Ruth  loved,  and  opposite,  against  the 
rock,  waved  the  shadow  of  the  pear-tree.  It  was  won¬ 
drous  like  my  grandsirc  to-day,  and,  putting  up  mv 
finger  to  bid  it  listen,  I  hearkened  for  old  Rozzy 'a  reply. 

He  was  gathering  peacho.s,  nud  jratting  them  daintily 
in  a  basket  lined  with  k-aves. 

“  Here’s  a  beauty,”  he  uuitiered  ;  “  he's  like  roses  an'  j 
cream,  he  es — the  jiicture  of  Loveday.”  'riieii  louder—  j 
“  Was  thic  China  thing  shattered  and  onld— a  wislit.  1 
gashly  onld  thing,  wi’  lies  i  ib.3  bruk,  and  the  silk  eii  | 
totters  an’ jouds';*”  I 

“  Well,  yes  it  was,'’  sa.id  the  chaplain  shortly.  j 
“And  a  yallcr  handliercher  tied  round  ’un,  like  .v  p. 
balch  to  hang  ’un  by  V”  || 

“  Yes,  a  real  Indian  liandkercliicf.'’  j 

“Till'll  there  esn't  no  call  fur  the  men  cn  tlicyotto  j- 
look  for  ’ee,”  said  Rozzy,  “  ’cause  I’ve  seed  ’ini,  and  1  -j 
reckon  I  kuaw  where  a  cs.”  f 

“  You’ve  seen  it ! — where?”  cried  Mr.  Oloten. 

Rozzy  put  two  iicachcs  in  the  basket,  and  covcrcl  \ 
them  caiefiilly  with  leaves,  not  luirryiiig  himself. 

“You  know  where  it  is?''  reiieated  the  cliaidain. 
“Where,  man — whoic?”  i 

“En  tha  sea.”  sai  1  Rozzy,  “  going  vast  to  tha  Scilly 
Isles,  where  silly  folks  had  be.st  go  al  ter  ’un.” 

And,  whistling,  Rozzy  iilaced  his  basket  on  his  anii. 
and  lueivared  to  walk  off. 

“  You  are  an  insolent  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Glotc'.i 
angrily. 

“  I'd  be  sorry  to  be  oiicivil,”  rctunicd  Rozzy,  setting 
his  basket  on  the  grass,  “  but  ef  foil'd  like  to  lani 
manners  in  a  Cornish  wrastle,  1  shall  be  picwcr  and  glad 
to  give  ’ec  a  lesson.” 

“  Rozzy,”  said  I,  rising  from  my  ambush,  “  Dehorali 
is  waiting  for  the  peaches.” 

“  Miss  Patience,  dear,  es  it  you  ?”  said  Rozzy.  “  1’^ 
fino  and  wisht,  miss,  weth  tha  qnaality  doings;  thcrcs 
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narra  croom  of  comfort  now  en  doors  nor  out.  And 
Maistcr  Glutton’s  pair  lias  sarved  me  very  bad.  They 
stops  at  every  gashly,  outlandish  ould  sign  on  tha  road, 
one  for  May  gaames  and  t’uther  for  drink,  till  me  and 
tha  horse  was  quite  bruk  down  weth  grief,  and  Maister 
Fulke  driving,  goes  out  of  his  way  six  miles - ” 

“Cy  which  means  we  did  not  rcaeh  Gualmara  till 
seven  in  the  moniing,”  interrupted  the  chaplain,  with 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  laugh.  “There,  there,  my 
good  man,  I’m  very  sorry.” 

“And  so  am  I,”  said  Rozzy,  “  tha  more  as  the  excise¬ 
man  coined  round  yesterday  to  say  his  lionour  hadn't 
no  right  to  car’  so  much  li(xuor  in  tha  van  wethout  a 
licence.” 

And  with  this  last  hit  Rozzy  went  off,  chuckling  and 
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victorious. 

“Very  odd  people  here,”  observed  the  chaplain; 
“quite  characters,  madam.”  Then,  turning  on  his 
heel,  he  saw  the  shadow. 

“How  extraordinary !’’ he  cried.  “Thunder  and — 
and— and  toothpicks!  but  that’s  mighty  strange.” 

“  Ah,  you  ob.serve  the  eccentric  likeness  this  be.ars  to 
my  grandfather's  portrait?”  said  I.  “That,  sir,  is  why 
I  love  to  sit  here ;  I  feel  cheiished  and  protected  when 
near  this  grim  shadow.” 

“Madam,  I  detest  superstitious  ideas,”  returned  the 
chaplain.  “1  perceive  the  wonderful  rcseiiil dance  to 
Mr.  Caerhydon's  portrait,  and  I  wonder  you  don't  have 
the  tree  cut  down.” 

“What  docs  the  tree  say  to  th.at?'’  I  asked  gravely. 

The  chaplain  started  back  as  a  gust  of  wind  shook 
the  branch,  and  made  the  shadow  raise  a  mciiaeing 
head  towards  him,  while  the  profile  darkened  as  with  a 
frown. 

“Miss  Caerhydon,  madam,  1  hate  gho.stly  faiicic.s,” 
he  cried.  “  I  believe  sueh  thoughts  bring  tlie  devil  to 
US,  and  belong  to  witcheraft.” 

“Then  your  belief,  sir,  is  less  cliaritablc  than  mine,” 
said  I  coldly. 

“Hut,  madam,”  lie  persisted,  “I  had  a  superstition 
connected  witli  a  Chinese  curiosity  of  niiiic,  and  ill- 
luck  h.as  befallen  it.” 

“At  the  Scilly  Isles?”  said  I. 

“All !  then  you  heard.  Now,  madam,  what  did  Rozzy 
mean?" 

“lie  meant  tiiat  it  went  overboard  in  the  storm, 
or,  and  it  belongs  now  to  the  fishes,  who  certainly 
vill  scarcely  need  it,  even  when  it  becomes  as  fashion- 
ible  as  fans.’’ 

“Ah,  you  haugli,  madam,  but  I  liad  the  o  blest  fancy 
ubout  it."  The  chaplain  sighed,  and  then  looked  at  me 
keenly.  “There — there  was  a  book  with  it;  do  you 
diinktliat  went  overboard  also.  Miss  Caerbydon  ?'' 

“Not  if  it  could  get  free  and  escape  such  a  doom, 
Mr.  Gloten.” 

“But  it  could  nof,’'  he  replied,  and  I  saw  him  clench 
kishand.  “  They  have  pci  ishe  l  together — I  am  glad 
of  it." 


“Tristram!  Tristram!'’  I  cried,  for  I  had  canglit  a 
Skmpse  of  him  by  the  sundial  behind  the  yew-trees. 

On  hearing  my  voice  he  came  towards  me,  his  hand- 
•ow  face  radiant  in  the  sun,  and  his  whole  presence  so 
kdght  with  youth,  that  I  glanced  at  him  in  triumph. 


He  seated  himself  by  my  side,  with  a  slight  look  of 
disdainful  surprise  at  my  companion. 

“  Jlr.  Gloten  and  I  have  had  an  argument,”  said  I. 
And  here,  without  mentioning  I.oveday’8  name,  I 
repeated  our  talk  on  board  the  yacht,  and  I  saw  by  the 
flush  on  Tristram’s  face  that  he  understood  me  per¬ 
fectly.  He  measured  the  chaplain’s  figure  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  shudder  of  disgust;  nevertheless,  to  my 
siirjirisc,  he  turned  towards  me  angrily,  and  whispered 
in  my  car. 

“Leave  Loveday  Trczoiia  alone.  Patience.  If  she 
chooses  to  let  this  puncheon  of  liquor  make  love  to  her, 
wliat  is  it  to  you?” 

Mucli  astonished,  I  answered  hastily — 

“It  is  a  great  deal  tonic.  I  won't  have  her  made 
unhappy.  Slie  hates  him." 

Mr.  Gloten,  seeing  us  whisper,  liad  moved  away,  and 
now  stood  at  a  distance.  Tristram  shrugged  his 
shoulders  coldly  at  my  speech. 

“A  woman  will  marry  a  good  match  whether  she 
hates  him  or  no,’’  he  .said.  “  And  the  man  would  be  a 
good  match  for  a  waitiiig-woiiian.” 

“  Hut  she  hates  him,’'  I  persisted.  And  the  blood 
eaiiie  up  hot  into  my  face. 

“  Patience,  you  know  no  more  of  the  world  than  a 
wood-pigeon,”  said  my  brother  crossly.  “Loveday 
Trezona  is  but  a  foolish  damsel,  witli  iileas  above  her 
station.  Don't  interfere  with  her  afTairs — tliat’s  niy 
advice  to  you.  J‘,r.  Gloten  is  a  better  match  tlian  she 
can  hope  to  ge<  elsewhere.  Sir  .John  Mallivcry  will 
give  him  a  living.” 

As  Tristram  spoke  a  i«ainful  light  broke  over  me. 
He  has  been  scarce  a  week  in  the  bouse  with  Miss 
JIallivcry,  and  yet  surely  she  hath  already  got  his  ear, 
and  gained  him  over  to  her  plan.  I  felt  as  though  my 
brother  were  suddenly  stolen  from  me,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  world. 

“  Poor  Loveday  !'*  said  I,  sighing.  lint  as  I  spoke  I 
turned  pale  with  amazemont,  for  Tristram  flung  my 
hand  from  his  arm,  and  cried  fiercely — 

“Why  ‘ywor  Loveday?’  And  why  talk  of  the  girl 
to  me?  What  have  I  to  do  witli  her  afTairs?” 

In  all  my  life  I  never  heard  him  use  a  tone  like 
this  before,  and  I  thought  sorrowfully  of  what 
Vincent  had  siiid  to  me,  and  confessed  how  wise  his 
counsel  was. 

“  Do  not  be  angry,  Tristram,"  I  said.  “  Loveday  has 
been  with  us  so  many  years,  and  she  was  our  play¬ 
mate — T  thonglit  yon  eared  for  her.” 

“And  so  1  do,”  he  answered,  his  face  flushing  a 
generous  red,  “  and  tlierefore  I  would  not  hinder  her 
from  nial.ing  a  prudent  match.  She's  unfit  for  a  poor 
man's  wife,  Patty.  True,  this  creature  is  a  hogshead, 
but,  after  all,  she  will  decide  for  herself — she  will  not 
ask  ns.  Patience.” 

He  pinched  my  cheek  and  lauglied,  but  I  rose 
sorrowfully. 

“  Here's  the  book,  Tristram,”  and  I  took  it  from  my 
pocket.  “  You  can  give  it  to  the  odious  man  if  you 
choose,  but  I  never  will.” 

I  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  walked  away  to  the  sundial. 
Here  I  stopped,  leaning  on  it,  looking  out  upon 
the  sea,  wondering  if  its  calm  depth  might  not  hide 
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ghastly  things,  as  I  fear  this  deceitful  smoothness  at 
Guahnara  does. 

May  God  sustain  me !  I  svas  a  happy  child  when  I 
began  this  journal,  and  now  the  sorrows  of  a  woman 
•eein  closing  around  me.  I  shrink  as  if  some  spirit  had 
whispered  a  warning  in  my  car,  as  if  some  voice  with¬ 
out  words  had  told  of  a  rivalry  between  fatlicr  and  son. 

I  start  as  though  I  saw  a  shadowy  hand  pointing  to 
hatred  and  death.  Often  as  I  sit  beneath  the  haw¬ 
thorns  gazing  at  that  weird  old  tree,  with  its  quivering 
shadowy  likeness  of  the  forlorn  man  whose  crime  haunts 
this  place,  these  strange  thoughts  stir  within  me. 
Then  a  courage  more  than  woman’s  rises  in  my  heart, 
and  I  resolve  to  do  battle  with  the  fate  that  crushes 
our  race. 

As  I  stood  leaning  on  the  sundial,  quelling  restless 
thoughts,  half  listening  to  the  rustic  of  summer  leaves 
and  the  lipple  of  waves  on  the  beach,  half  vexed  by 
the  sullen  footfall  of  the  chaplain  pacing  the  gravel,  I 
gazed  out,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  great  ocean.  It 
glittered  with  the  sheen  of  a  dreamy,  unearthly  beauty, 
its  waters  smiling  in  the  sun,  heedless  of  the  dead  lying 
drowned  in  their  depths. 

“  Surely,”  said  I,  in  musing  thought,  “  the  sea  is  the 
emblem  of  a  fair  and  treacherous  woman,  playing  with 
men’s  lives,  and  wrecking  hearts  and  happiness  for  her 
vanity  or  her  greed.  Her  victims  may  die,  but  they 
will  soon  sink  out  of  her  easy  memory;  the  deceitful 
waves  of  her  worldly  thoughts  will  cover  them  smoothly, 
and  she  will  eat  and  drink  like  one  at  peace,  and  wipe 
her  rosy  lips  and  say  with  a  smile,  ‘  i  have  done  no 
wickedness,’  ” 

Thus  musing,  I  glanced  at  my  brother,  and  .saw  that 
he  held  the  book  irresolutely  in  his  hand,  sometimes 
tuniing  the  leaves  with  a  lingcrhig  and  loving  touch, 
and  there  was  a  tender  sorrow  on  his  face  tlmt  made 
me  think  poor  Loveday's  grief  was  not  so  desincable 
in  his  eyes  as  he  had  said.  But  suddenly  there 
gleamed  against  the  shining  myrtle  hedge  a  golden 
nimbus  flo.ating  on  the  wind  that  seemed  like  tangled 
sunbeams  new  caught  by  the  fragrant  leaves,  and 
growing  more  gold  n  in  the  contrast  with  their  green. 
It  was  but  a  woman's  h.air,  yet  it  was  brighter  and 
stronger  than  the  sun,  and  her  presence  was  more 
fragrant  than  the  myrtles.  She  came  gracefully,  with 
twinkling  feet  disdaining  the  turf,  and  a  tiny  hand, 
gleaming  with  whiteness,  laid  upon  the  dark  green 
leaves,  bruising  their  fragrance  carelessly  as  she  came. 
She  did  this  partly  because  she  loves  to  be  cruel  to 
sweet  things,  and  partly  because  the  green  setting  of 
the  myrtle  hedge  showed  off  that  little  jewel,  her 
pearly  hand.  Beneath  the  floating  hair  and  bows  set 
cunningly  upon  the  golden  head,  shone  forth  the  sunny 
face,  beautiful  exceedingly,  save  for  the  uneasy  eyes, 
hidden  now  by  their  long  lashes.  Round  the  delicate 
limbs  floated  her  silken  i-obe  -]iale  violet — and  this  soft 
colour  rendered  more  lovely  still  the  yellow  hair  and 
the  fair,  fair  face. 

Thus  I  saw  her  as  she  flashed  along  the  myrtles,  and  I 
saw,  too,  that  as  this  fair  vision  fell  on  Tristram's  sight, 
his  eyes  spaikled,  his  checks  lluslied,  his  lip  trembled. 
Then  he  flung  the  book  upon  the  grass  heedlessly,  and 
ran  to  meet  her. 


Ah !  I  SCO  the  white  fingers  fragrant  with  braised 
myrtle  leaves  lying  on  his,  and  1  hear  his  csrelesj 
words  as  he  passes  the  sullen  chaplain,  who  stays  hij 
steps  to  listen. 

“Sir,  my  sister  hath  given  mo  a  book  of  yoni? 
which  she  saved,  it  seems,  from  drowning;  you  irill 
find  it  yonder  on  the  seat.” 

Alas !  it  is  not  there,  it  is  lying  soiled  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  hateful  man  stooiis  for  it  and  puts  it 
in  Iiis  bosom. 

Then  the  Caerhydon  blood  mantled  high  into  my 
face  ;  the  p.asdon,  the— the  madness— let  me  write  the 
word— I  do  not  quail  at  it— I  am  not  afraid  of  a  word- 
the  madness,  then,  of  my  race  flashed  into  my  eyes. 

I  sprang  forward  and  confronted  the  smirking  man  in 
pale  fury. 

“Listen,  sir,”  I  s.aid  through  my  white  lips.  “Yon 
have  dared  to  make  an  allegory  of  that  little  book ;  to 
your  drunken  superstition  it  represents  a  creature  too 
good  and  innocent  for  me  to  name  to  you.  Ix!t  her  be! 
She  is  my  friend,  and  whosoever  harms  her  is  my 
enemy.  A  Caerhydon  is  a  dangerous  foe,  and  even  s 
woman  can  crush  a  coward.  There  is  a  conspiracy 
here — poisoning  the  air,  I  feel  it — to  force  that  hapless 
girl  to  be  your  wife,  but  I  will  save  her,  if  1  walk  over 
that  vile  vat  your  body  to  do  it.” 

“Madam!  in.adam  !  Miss  Caerhydon,  arc  you  threat¬ 
ening  to  kill  me?” 

“  Not  I,”  I  cried  contemptuously,  “  But  you  shall 
not  hurt  even  a  fly  that  I  love.” 

I  turned  away  as  I  would  from  a  reptile,  a  shiver 
creeping  over  mo,  though  the  sunshine  poured  down 
hot  upon  my  head.  I  did  not  see  old  Rozzy  was  close 
by  till  he  spoke  to  me. 

“  Miss  I’atience,”  he  said,  shaking  his  finger  sorrov- 
fully,  “  doant  'ec  luaakc  yourself  oogly  for  sic!i  agaslily 
ould  toad  as  he.  Et's  wisht  to  see  a  young  laady  like 
you  wctli  tha  Caerhydon  mark  upon  her.  L.aavc  'un 
to  me.  Miss  Batience.  I'd  put  ’un  down  th’  ould 
Wheal  Ruth  shaaft  for  sixpence,  and  kip  tha  sixpence 
arterwards  for  loock.  Drat  hes  cmperauce !” 

Rozzy ’s  unexpected  voice  made  me  scre.am.  Some 
unaccountable  terror  seized  me,  and  I  caught  him  by 
the  arm  hurriedly. 

“  Never  sjtc  ak  to  me  of  Whc.al  Ruth,  Rozzy !"  I  crici 
“  I  hate  that  desolate  place ;  1  wish  an  c.arthqimke 
would  swallow  it  up.  It  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  tlist 
I  fear;  every  thought  of  it  brings  a  horror  on  my 
brain,  and  a  red  light  to  my  eyes,  like  blood.  There— 
never  mind  what  1  say — I’m  in  a  passion.” 

I  ran  away  and  left  them,  the  old  man  looking  after 
me  with  sad  eyes,  while  the  chaplain's  red  face  grew 
yellow  and  green. 

As  I  write  here  in  the  stillness  of  my  room,  with  the 
odour  of  jessamine  and  ro.se  stealing  in  at  the  window, 
while  the  lazy  flap  of  the  leaves,  the  hum  of  innume¬ 
rable  bec3_.  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  touching  the  rocks 
with  scarcely  sounding  kiss,  all  blend  in  indolent  music, 
languid  with  summer  heat,  1  repent  of  my  iiassion. 
But  to-night,  when  I  see  my  father  careworn  and  rest¬ 
less,  Tristram  hot  and  eager,  and  Ixiveday  pale 
tearful,  leaning  over  her  embroidery,  rarely  speaking, 
in  her  bumble  place  as  a  depeudaut,  while  her  odiooi 
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lover.  rccKiii"  bottle,  pollutoa  her  with  his  vile 

breath,  then  I  know  my  eyes  will  llnsh  again,  my  heart 
will  beat  with  its  old  fierce  strength,  and  my  fingers 
will  long  to  seize  the  glittering,  shining  viper  who  has 
brought  this  poison  into  the  calm  perfumed  air  of  sweet 
Guahnara. 

Quietly  over  the  paper  glides  my  pen,  and  looking 
down  on  me  shine  the  serene  eyes  of  Ruth  Penharva. 
TTie  sear  leaves  drop  down  on  her,  the  wintry  sea 
touches  her  feet,  the  wintry  landscape  closes  chill  around 
her ;  but  her  sweet  face  tells  me  she  is  at  peace,  and  her 
spirit  breathes  upon  me  some  of  its  own  calm.  Rozzy 
and  Deborah  say  she  sulTercd  much  in  her  short  life, 
and  old  Gracey  Trclisic  hints  at  strange  things. 

Must  we  all  suffer,  and  docs  life  only  mean  suffering? 

At  Midsummer,  when  I  broke  the  egg  in  the  well,  I 
would  have  ansMcrcd  the  (pucstion  with  a  laugh;  now 
there  arc  tears  drojiping  on  the  page,  and  these  are  my 
leply. 

Isit  with  my  back  towards  the  portrait  of  that  boy 
whose  likeness  to  Alan  Fulke  made  my  father  enter  into 
the  compact  which  torments  me.  1  wish  I  could  send 
the  picture  away,  or  ask  Vincent  to  place  it  with  its 
(ace  to  the  wjvll.  Rut  I  cannot — I  cannot!  I  am 
yielding  to  an  irresistible,  unseen  spell ;  the  ground  is  I 
ilipping  beneath  my  feet,  and  1  am  falling — falling  into 
the  dark  snare  laid  for  my  weak  heart. 

0  save  me! — save  me!  God  and  the  angels,  the 
spirit  of  my  mother,  and  the  courage  of  my  race,  save 
me! 

0  that  some  brave  hand  woidd  clasp  mine  and  lead 
me  out  of  the  mist  of  this  dreamy  wilderness  wherein  I 
wander  astray  and  lose  myself  and  iny  peace  for  ever! 

Hark!  I  hear  a  voice  I  know,  and  it  calms  me  in  its 
Iwal  strength  like  the  comforting  of  a  mother’s  hymn. 
Softly,  sweetly  the  old  song  of  “  Rarbara  Allen’*  creeps 
;  in  at  the  window,  borne  on  the  white  stars  of  the 
t  jasmine  flowers.  Farewell,  my  journal,  my  cold  sister, 

'  myuncoiisoliiig  companion;  a  better  friend  than  thou  is 
■  here,  and  I  fling  down  my  pien  rejoicing. 

124th  August.  Poor  Vincent!  Aly  lust  words,  written 
more  than  a  week  ago,  were  of  him.  lie  seems  in 
sorrow,  and  yet  I  can  do  naught  to  console  him. 

Mr.  Fulke  hath  jflayed  his  part  of  lover  very  perti- 
nadously  of  late,  ami  if  I ‘grow  weary  he  rebukes  me 
wiili  his  eyes  and  glances  at  my  father.  One  day — 
Vincent  being  here — hliss  ^lallivery  had  the  vajxmrs 
and  lay  upon  the  sofa.  Tears  fell  upon  her  cheeks 
often,  and  she  seemed  sad  as  night.  Aly  father  hung 
over  her  tenderly,  and  his  face  was  so  p.aleaml  haggard 
tliat  L,  stirred  by  the  sight,  paid  back  Mr.  I’ulke's  jiai  t 
in  good  coin.  I  grow  excited  in  our  pilay  ;  I  answered 
lom  jest  for  je.st,  and  even  let  him  dally  with  my  cm  Is 
>nd  toy  with  the  chain  upon  my  neck.  1  watched  .Miss 
Iklliveiy,  and  saw  her  tears  dry  and  her  eye  glow  with 
“gry  fire.  Then  she  rose,  setting  aside  my  father's 
kud  and  seizing  her  cousin’s.  And  bending  her  hea  l, 
Ae  whispered  to  Iiim. 

I  heard  his  rejdy,  though  he  spoke  low. 

“Set  your  tro  ips  down  at  another  fortress,  T.ctty,’’ 
laid,  “and  leave  Guahnara  alone.  Alaybe  then 
’fell  arrange  a  truce.” 


“  Agreed,”  she  answered. 

And  laying  her  jewelled  hand  softly  on  his  arm  she 
led  him  away.  Rut  he  turned  and  glanced  back  at  me, 
his  eyes  saying  pilainly,  “  You  see  1  was  right,  and  only 
thus  can  you  save  your  father.” 

Ah  !  hut  if  I  have  lost  my  brother !  Perch, once  this 
was  the  truce  agreed  on,  for  dining  the  next  two  day.s 
Mr.  Fnlkc  scarcely  heeded  me,  seeming  quite  to  have 
forgot  his  brave  comedy,  save  once,  when  he  camo 
upon  ino  in  the  garden  suddenly,  and  catching  my 
hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart. 

“  Patience,”  he  cried  hurriedly,  “  you  are  a  brave 
girl.  I  have  he.ard  of  your  generous  quarrel  with  that 
poor  sponge,  and  by  heavens  I - ” 

There  was  a  rustic  among  the  leaves — I  know  not 
who  it  was — and  lie  darted  away  and  joined  Tristram. 

I  cannot  giu'.S3  why  he  should  choose  to  iflay  comedy 
thus  when  nobody  was  by. 

All  me !  I  almost  think  that  I  should  like  to  die,  I 
am  so  weary. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  I-’ASIIION  PLATE. 

Coi'XTnv  Toilet. — Toqiict  hat  of  straw,  with  a  very 
low  crown  and  flat  brim,  orn.amcnted  at  the  side  with  a 
hunch  of  field-flowers ;  ribbon  strings  tied  under  the 
chignon.  Under-dress  of  niauvc-coloiired  glace  silk, 
with  a  pleated  flounce  7i  inches  deep,  entirely  covered 
with  plain  muslin.  Second  skirt  of  white  muslin, 
trimmed  with  a  small  flounce  inches  deep,  looped  up 
on  either  side  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  at  the  back 
by  the  scarf  ends  of  the  JIarie  Antoinette  fichu,  which 
is  of  plain  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
flounce  ;  this  fichu  is  crossed  in  front  and  then  tied  at 
the  back  under  the  gathcrod-up  part  of  the  skirt. 
Plain  silk  waistband. 

Wai.kixo  Toilet. — Tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  round 
with  blue  cornflowers,  and  covered  with  white  wheat- 
cars.  laid  one  over  the  otlicr ;  white  daisies  at  the  top ; 
fanchon  scarf  of  blonde,  forming  the  curtain  and  strings. 
Watteau  dress  of  shot  glace  silk  ;  the  under-skirt  cut  out 
in  scallops  round  the  hottoni,  and  bound  with  blue  silk; 

'  it  is  lengthened  by  three  strijis  bound  in  the  s.anic  way, 
and  very  slightly  gathered.  The  dress  is  cut  so  as  to 
form  large  jileats  jirocccding  from  the  iicc’k.  The 
bodice  and  skirt  arc  plain  in  front;  the  waistband  is 
passed  umler  the  skirt,  which  i.s  edged  round  with  a 
■  marquise  ruclic  of  silk,  4  inches  deep,  and  looped  iij) 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon  and  a  passementerie  circle  in  the 
centre,  finished  off  with  silk  pendants.  The  same 
ornament  is  repeated  on  the  sides  of  the  skirt  and  the 
iipjicr  p.art  of  the  pleats  u  la  Watteau.  Half-fitting 
sleeve,  with  marquise  ruche  at  the  wrist. 

COSTI  ME  FOR  A  LllTI.E  GlI’.L  FliOM  C  TO  8  YeAI’JS 
()i,n. — .straw  hatcliere  hat,  trimmed  with  green  ribbons. 
White  Rcngalinc  dress ;  the  bodice,  witliout  sleeves,  is 
high  at  the  back,  open  and  cro-se  1  in  front,  with 
lai>pcts  like  a  fichu,  and  all  trimmed  with  narrow  silk 
cross-strips,  and  a  small  white  ruche.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  pleated  quilling  5  inches  deep;  tho 
pleats  arc  4  inches  distant  from  one  another,  and  the 
plain  spaces  tiiimued  with  green  ribbons.  Green 
boots. 
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“  Saw  with  sidolonif  eye 
Tlio  shadow  of  a  piooo  of  pointed  Inee 
In  the  ijnccn’s  shadow,  vibrato  on  tho  walls.” 

Tennyson’s  Elaine. 


Dear  to  the  licart  of  every  woman — I  do  not  speak 
of  girls — is  the  heirloom  of  lace  that  descends 
from  generation  to  generation — that  is  worn  with 
reverent  joy,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  the  delicate  fabric  has  been  worn  by  a  “dear 
old  granny”  or  still  dearer  mother.  Girls  in  general  do 
not  care  for  lace — do  not  understand  or  appreciate  it. 
So  Yvell  did  the  great  German  master-mind  understand 
this  fact,  that  in  the  temptation  of  Marguerite,  jewels, 
pearls,  and  gold  are  placed  in  her  way.  Mephis- 
topheles  could  not  emidoy  lace  as  a  means  of  her 
destruction ;  lace  is  pure,  delicate,  womanly,  and  brings 
with  its  sight  and  touch  visions  of  the  marriage  veil 
and  of  the  kerchief  that  will  cover  the  face  of  the  lirst- 
born,  and  the  taste  for  lace  will  be  found  invariably  to 
exist  in  sweet,  womanly  »rowp»j  of  kindly  heart  and 
peaceful  life.  Cluny  lat^e  and  its  imitation  is  worn  by 
the  girl  of  tho  pcriotl ;  but  she  hardly  cares  for  it,  and 
has  no  heart  or  mind  to  appreciate  the  little  roll  of 
Mechliii-wheel  lace  that  lies  neglected  among  the 
things  “  grandma  left  me.”  Some  day  she  will  want 
a  qtiarter  of  a  yard  or  so  to  edge  a  cravat,  and  will 
hastily  pull  it  out,  anil  cut — atrocious  deed ! — enough  to 
conijtlete  lier  absurd  little  tie.  What  does  she  deserve 
for  this?  IVo  will  let  her  alone,  as  no  doubt  the  men 
of  the  period  will. 

Lace-inakiug  is  a  most  ancient  art.  Arachne,  who 
was  turned  into  a  spider  for  her  audacity  in  contending 
with  Minerva,  is  popularly  suppo.sed  to  have  been  the 
foundress  of  tho  art.  Lace  was  in  use  in  Venice  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  Yvas  known 
to  the  aneient  tireeks  .and  Romans.  Relgium  has 
always  been  famous  for  lace.  Thus  the  famous  Rru.sscls, 
hlcchlin,  Viileneiennes,  .and  Grammont  laces  are  of 
Ilelgian  production.  Greater  quantities  of  lace,  and 
of  liner  quality,  are  imported  into  Great  llritain  from 
llelgium  than  from  all  other  countries  in  Europe 
together.  Of  the  llelgian  laces  I  have  named,  one 
variety,  classed  with  the  Rrussels  and  known  as  the 
point  a  r uiiitiilU’,  is  made  entirely  with  the  needle. 

'J’he  Mechlin  laces  arc  made  at  ^lechlin,  Antwerp, 
and  other  places.  The  mesh  of  this  lace  is  of  hexagonal 
form,  and  tho  pattern  is  worked  in  the  net.  Mechlin 
was  formerly  the  highest  prized  among  laces  ;  but  the 
point  de  Vtnise  nntl<juc  now’  r.anks  above  it  in  value.  It 
is  a  rare  old  lace— light  and  open,  raised  in  parts  like 
embossed  work,  and  has  an  air  of  antiquity  that  is 
highly  prized.  ’I'he  manufacture  of  it  is  said  to  be 
eiiiirely  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  only  as 
heirlooms  in  good  old  families.  The  point  de  Vini.<tc 
antiipic  is  seen  more  frequently  in  Italy  than  in  any 
Other  couutiy,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  t:atholic 
Church  having  their  ollicial  robes  trimmed  with  flounces 
of  this  costly  lace.  Valenciennes  laces  arc  made  in 
and  round  Ypres,  Mcnin,  Courtrai,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 
Alost.  Valenciennes  lace  is  perhaps  the  most  uiider- 
atooJ  and  worn  by  the  middle  class  in  England,  and 


many  ladies  Yvho  know  little  of  Brussels  lacss  (h 
identify  that  of  the  above-named  places,  each  of 
has  its  ow’n  peculiar  style,  though  no  difference 
be  perceived  in  the  process  or  materials  used. 

In  France  tho  manufacture  of  lace  is  carried  oninri 
extensively,  more  than  200,000  women  being  cinpl-,Tri 
in  making  lace  by  hand.  Caen,  Bayeux,  Cliaiiti!;i 
lille,  Arras,  Mirecouit,  Puy,  Boilleul,  and  Ale:;  ' 
are  all  noted  for  lace  manufacture,  and  most  give 


name  to  the  laces  they  produce.  'J'he  lace  called  p-);*  jnd  i 


d'Alni(;on  is  the  only  variety  made  with  pure  li; 
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handspun  thread  and  worked  with  a  needle ;  the 
of  the  thread  .alone  is  from  £100  to  £120  per  lb.  Tt 
meshes  of  this  lace  arc  alternately  square  and  octagoii 
The  Aleiq’ou  or  blonde  lace  has  a  hexagonal  uit 
l\iint  (PAlcngon  is  prized  next  to  the  point  de  IVii 
antii/ne.  It  is  of  a  lovely  “  lace  colour."  ]\iint  i/cjnii] 
a  variety  of  lace  as  fine  as  Arachne’s  spinning  and 
light  as  thistle-down.  Cuipnre  is  made  at  Jlirti-ni; 
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Lille,  and  Arras;  but  the  lace  for  which Mirecourtiistrtain 


keep  I 


justly  noted  is  that  to  which  it  gives  name. 

Mirccourt  lace  is  a  cross,  if  I  may  be  allowed  tl: 
expression,  l)etween  Brussels  lace  and  lloniton,  buttAilaicie 
effect  is  entirely  different  to  either  separate  lace.  Tbij  mode 
exquisite  m.anufacture  may  be  seen  to  perfection  stti[ 
Belgian  Eace  Company,  202,  Regent -street,  when 
strongly  advise  our  brides  to  look  for  their  man~^ 
veils. 

In  Mirecourt  lace  I  remarked  a  Marie 
fichu  of  delicate  beauty,  the  price  of  Alirccourth 
placing  it  w  ithin  the  scope  of  a  moderate  tronssfi: 
par  cx(  mjdi\  the  fichu  of  which  I  speak  was  £5  bi. 
noticed  jiarasol-covers  in  this  lace,  and  collars  s: 
sleeves  of  ( xquisite  design :  one  set  was  called  li; 

“  Rosebud,”  and  w  Idle  quite  narrow  round  the  cc 
ended  in  deep  jtoints,  terminated  by  a  perfect  rosebo 
the  effect  over  coloured  or  black  silk  is  superb.  Aiw ! 
was  composed  of  fuchsias,  another  of  fern-leaf. 


1  w.as  shown  costly  veils  of  point  d  Vaiiiniik,  and  Wtljlicfe 
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favoured  with  a  glance  at  the  trousseau  of  Miss  ITjc 
Hornby.  The  veil  and  flounce  of  the  toihttc  de  iwce  vr 
of  j>oint  (t  r ali/nille,  and  sclectc  1  from  the  exquisite  «• 
lection  of  the  Belgian  I>aee  Company.  Tho  dress  itj| 
trimmed  to  corrcsjiond. 

I  saw,  besides  lace  veils,  tulle  and  illusion  veils f 
less  pretentious  trousseaux,  ns  well  as  tulle  fichus  i’-  JlLe  nati 
black  and  white ;  these  fichus  can  be  obtained  fe 
18s.  to  almost  any  price.  Mantilla  veils  were  di 
me  in  Chantilly  lace  in  two  forms,  the  new  and  thee 
which  is.  after  all,  the  most  graceful :  it  hi  r(iiV/<Y^=^J 
live  when  the  changing  fashions  l.ave  obliterated  i 
traces  of  the  new  mantilla  veil  from  our  nu  n  "■* 

The  new  veil  falls  from  the  chignon  over  the  should^ 
and  meets  in  front,  where  it  crosses  and  tics  at 
b.ack,  the  long  ends  falling  to  the  extremity  of  thedi^=^(  {| 

I  remarked  some  dresses  of  Brussels  lace  made  to  fi 
plainly  over  a  gored  skirt;  they  arc  all  in  one  j iethis:- 
and  while  measuring  over  five  yards  round  the  ligLeJ 
are  of  dimensions  to  suit  a  moderate  waist  at  thetc; 

These  lovely  dresses  being  placed  over  sils  or  taf’  lehanim 
without  a  fold,  show  every  line  of  the  graceful  desfi  |  iajo  , 
that  enrich  them ;  they  can  be  worx 
skirts  after  tho  wedding  glories  arc  over,  and,  altboi 
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LgU<  we  most  useful  to  those  ladies  who  visit  much. 
L  i«ders  must  understand  that  these  lovely  dresses 
jin  modern,  not  antique,  Ilrussels  lace. 

I  saw  dress  triininings  in  black  and  white  lace, 
ipty  are  raarlc  to  be  placed  on  square  bodices,  and  fall 
.’k  on  the  shouUlers,  and  as  low  as  the  waistband. 
tilAke  ilecve  and  culT  must  correspond.  'I’he  general 
Jf^ilin  most  elegant.  I  saw  a  lovely  set  of  triininings 
e  tint  Chantilly  lace,  black,  of  course,  as  that  lace  always 
I  foit  Mid  in  white  lace.  I  preferred  the  sets  in  Mirecourt 
I  ludtft.,  the  designs  being  so  rich  and  the  lace  so  effective 
^  low  dresses  I  noticed  some  “  tuckers”  of  point 
i’Al«Kon.  and  others  of  .Mirecourt  and  Ilrussels  point 
ippliquc,  which  last-named  lace  is  formed  by  sewing 
nrigg  of  the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  other  kind  of 
Lijin  lace;  flounces  to  match  are  often  worn,  and  coiit 
lito  £8  per  yard ;  these  are  five-eighths  wide. 

1  looked  at  handkerchiefs  beautiful  enough  to  cause 
a  Desdemona  to  follow’  the  advice  given  to  a 
rtain  Duchess  de  Guise  of  more  modern  days,  and 
keep  her  handkerchief  safe  in  her  pocket” — liand- 
crcliiefs  of  all  kinds  and  prices,  from  the  simple 
iilencienncs  to  the  costly  point.  1  observeil  a  novelty 
modern  Ilrussels.  The  usual  designs  arc  flowers 
luly,  as  is  well  known ;  now  the  llelgian  I.ace  Com- 
haiil^^ny  produce  lovely  designs  of  cupids  sporting  with 
vers,  the  tout  ciineni'ile  forming  elegant  groups,  and 
out  a  new  and  marked  change  in  the  history  of 
manufacture.  Although  lace  of  the  most  rt  chcrchc 
id  costly  description  can  be  obtained  at  202,  Itcgcnt- 
■t,  yet  the  company  keep  laces  of  moderate  prices 
id  edgings  for  trimmings.  I.adies  will  do  well  to 
re  this  establishment,  where  they  will  find  that  they 
ed  Imre  what  they  ask  for — nnl  lace.  Good  judges 
1  nect^  purchase  lace  anywhere ;  they  instantly  know  real 
from  the  cleverest  imitation ;  but  ladies  who  do 
<  possess  this  knowledge  can  be  easily  imposed  upon, 
las  one  (Iocs  not  buy  lace  every  day,  it  is  well  to  go 
wc  shall  not  only  see  a  vast  collection  to  select 
m,  but  be  (quite  sure  that  what  wc  purchase  is 
iiiinc. 

After  examining  these  lace  treasures  until  the  tenth 
^■:::uaiKhm  iii  was  nearly  broken,  I  qnoceeded  to  Mr. 
’■‘in  Streeter's  establishment,  37,  Gonduit-street, 
nd  street,  to  look  at  the  machine-made  jewellery. 
IS  pe  naturally  has  a  little  jirejndioe  to  overcome  with 
d  fr"  ’■ard  to  ornaments  made  by  machinery,  but  I  believe 
in  the  case  of  macliinc-made  jewellery  not  one 
thco“  jjj  hundred,  uidess  they  are  jewellers  or  Jews, 

-  ^3lil  tell  inachine  from  hand-made  jewellery.  The 
ited  ^cdi'ts  and  other  articles  shown  me  were  clearly  and 
Tx-  outlined,  each  tiny  bead  or  chasing  well  defined. 

hnj  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  these  ornaments  is 
1  :™derful  but  admits  of  an  e.xpkanation,  which  I  will 
ledr*  pre in  the  inventor’s  words  lie  says — 

®  **  “To  make  a  gold  bracelet  by  haml  the  process  would 
c  r  ^  r  The  nec.ssaiy  quantity  of  gold  having  been 
^  °  out — the  gold  would  probably  be  in  a  piece  of 

» (ju  irtcr  of  an  inch  in  thickness — it  would  first 
r  m  pkauimcrcd  to  the  required  tenuity ;  then,  having  cut 

Thito  strips,  the  artificer  would  construct  the  flat 
^feu  of  the  bracelet  which  goes  round  the  wrist 
B4»akc  the  c  leuiUc  or  raised  edge.  I  le  then  would 
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model  the  centre  ornament  by  means  of  t!io  hammer 
and  chisel,  and  cut  out  the  bc.ads  and  fasten  them  on. 
Lastly,  he  would  solder  the  various  parts  together  and 
add  the  joint  and  strap.  The  construction  would  of 
course  in  this  way  occupy  much  time,  and  as  it  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  skilful  workman,  the  brace¬ 
let  must  necessarily  cost  a  high  price.  Let  us  now 
sec  wliat  macliinery  can  do  to  lessen  both  labour  and 
price.  In  the  first  place,  the  gold,  instead  of  being 
hammered  into  the  required  thickness,  is  passed 
through  a  8t('am  rolling  inachine,  and  can  bo  pres.scd 
out  to  any  extent  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  then  with 
great  rapidity  cut  into  strips  by  a  cutting  press.  A 
die  liaving  been  prepared,  a  strip  of  gold  is  put  into  a 
monkeypress— an  apparatusof  considerable  power — and 
with  two  separate  blows  the  two  halves  of  the  brace¬ 
let  are  stanqicd  out.  Meanwhile,  by  means  of  another 
die  and  press  of  h'.ss  power,  the  centre  ornament  is 
with  equal  facility  fonned,  and  all  that  remains  for 
tile  workman  to  do  by  hand  is  to  joint  the  bracelet 
and  put  on  the  strap  and  to  polish  it.  .\  skilled  work¬ 
man  would  take  six  days  to  make  tliis  bracelet  by 
band ;  by  machinery  it  is  made  and  finished  ofl  in  two 
days !” 

'I'liis  bracelet  consists  of  a  plain  gold  band,  with  a 
round  raised  ornament  in  the  centre,  and  is  exactly  tho 
kind  of  bracelet  for  plain  cvci’vday  use.  The  pattern 
is  Grecian,  and  with  a  brooch  and  earrings  to  m.atch  is 
£10  10s.  the  suite.  Another  suite  was  shown  me  at  the 
same  price  of  twisted  gold  round  a  chased  centre,  and 
another  liad  the  head  of  the  sacred  ram  in  the  centre, 
and  is  certainly  the  most  artistic  i>attorn  of  the  three 
suites  mentioned.  I  noticed  a  variety  of  earrings  in  18- 
carat  gold  at  £1  Dts.  the  pair;  some  of  these  were 
long  drops  with  delicate  chain-work  round  them ; 
others  were  (>f  Italian  design.  Grecian  and  Kgyqi- 
tian  patterns  .arc  very  novel,  and  Assyrian  designs, 
taken  from  the  illustrations  in  Layar.l's  Nimveli,  ami 
from  the  ISritish  Museum,  are  very  beautiful.  Lockets, 
which  arc  genoially  so  very  expensive,  were  shown  mo 
from  £1  to  £2;  they  arc  large  and  are  made  jdain; 
others  have  the  monogram  ;  another  has  a  cross  raised 
on  a  plain  surface ;  cable  chains  cross  one  another ;  a 
butterfly  is  chased  on  a  third — indeed,  the  designs  arc 
endless.  I  remarked  a  very  pretty  ivy-leaf  ncckht 
made  of  chains  of  gold  supporting  a  double  vow  of 
delicate  ivy-leaves,  life-size  and  modelled  from  leaves 
brought  by  the  future  wearer.  A  fac-similo  of  tlio 
leaf  is  first  made  and  a  die  struck  off  this,  and  tho 
golden  leaves  arc  then  made  from  the  die.  I  was 
shown  a  “  gauntlet  cuff  bracelet”  of  chased  gold  to  bo 
worn  over  the  white  cufT  in  riding;  it  is  massive- 
looking  and  very  handsome,  and  has  the  we.aici’s  crest 
in  boM  relief  upon  the  outer  part. 

I  noticed  pretty  bonnet  brooches  after  old  Saxon 
designs,  very  pretty  dress  brooclu's  for  £3,  bracelets 
£.'),  ami  earrings  from  £1  D's.  ISut  of  all  the  tica- 
sures  in  goM  and  gold  work  shown  me,  1  liked  a  pair 
of  earrings;  each  carring  consisted  of  two  diamond 
stars  connected  by  a  line  of  gold  ns  fine  as  a  hair— 
so  fine  as  to  be  lost  sight  of  —  and  tho  cfTect  when 
worn  is  of  sparkling  stars  with  no  apparent  con¬ 
nection.  The  question  that  arises  in  the  mind  ou 
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Bcoing  these  beautiful  ornaments,  whose  prices  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all,  is.  Will  these  bracelets 
(let  us  say)  become  common  ?  Shall  I  sec  Mrs.  Smith 
in  earrings  like  mine  ?  In  pui'ehasing  machine-made 
jewellery  you  run  no  more  risk  of  this  than  if  you  pay 
four  times  the  price  and  have  hand-made  ornaments ;  as 
soon  as  a  certain  small  number  of  bracelets  arc  made  of 
one  pattern  the  die  is  destroyed,  and  you  cannot  obtain 
another  w’ithout  ordering  a  fresh  die,  so  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  seeing  “  everybody”  in  your  jewellery,  fair  sisters ! 

With  each  article  sold  a  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  the  gold  is  given.  All  the  ornaments  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  arc  of  18-carat  gold  and  arc  of  exquisite  finish, 
'llic  kinds  of  gold  best  adapted  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  are  18  or  IG  carat.  Ornaments  made  of  these 
qualities  not  only  keep  their  shape  and  hardness,  and 
allow  of  designs  of  delicate  and  intricate  worknianship, 
but  are  of  fair  proportionate  value  to  the  purchasers. 
What  is  called  standard  or  giiiiiia  gold  is  made  of 
twenty-two  parts  of  iJurc  gold  and  two  of  alloy.  Of 
this  gold  coins  arc  made,  ilr  Streeter  has  puVilished  a 
book  on  the  machine-made  jewellery  well  wortliy  the 
attention  of  intending  purchasers. 

After  leaving  the  golden  store  i>f  Mr.  Streeter,  I 
examined,  at  the  request  of  some  meiry  girls  who,  I 
must  confess,  give  the  Silkworm  plenty  to  do,  the 
croquet  sets  to  be  viewed  at  Messrs.  Parkins  and  (lotto's, 
21,  &c..  Oxford-street,  and  1  was  extremely  pleased 
at  the  solidity  and  lightness  of  the  mallets.  The  great 
advantage  this  mallet  has  over  others  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  head  to  come  olT  or  twist  round  the 
handle  when  striking  the  ball.  The  mallet-head  has  a 
hole  drilled  in  it  about  three-parts  of  the  way  through, 
tapering  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  handle  has  a  saw- 
cut  about  an  inch  and  a-half  down  ;  in  this  cut  the  thin 
end  of  a  wedge  is  iu.serted;  the  handle  being  driven 
home  forces  the  wedge  down  the  saw-cut,  thus  expand¬ 
ing  the  handle  to  fill  the  socket.  A  brass  pin  is  driven 
through  both  head  and  handle  and  s:cuivs  the  wliole. 
The  croquet  sets,  with  all  the  new  improvements  and 
the  “  Field”  rules,  the  centre  hoop  and  bell,  in  polished 
boxwood,  are  £3  the  set.  'Ihc  best  club  sets  have  red 
and  blue  colours  only,  the  balls  being  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  blue  or  red  rings.  This  h.is  a  far  better 
appearance  than  the  eight  distinct  colours  teen  in  com¬ 
mon  sets.  Another  kind  has  the  usual  eight  colours,  with 
the  centre  of  each  ball  eitlier  white  or  black.  The 
croquet  sets  shown  by  Me.ssrs.  Parkins  and  (lotto  vary 
from  15s.  to  £3  3s.  in  price.  “  Lawn  bowls'’ for  ladies’ 
use  cost  25s. ;  in  large  size  for  gentlemen,  318.  Gd. 
Troco,  or  lawn  billiards,  is  a  capital  game  requiring  a 
little  skill.  All  these  outiloor  games  are  suitable  at  the 
present  moment,  for  it  is  often  dillicult  to  amuse  and 
“set  going”  a  party  of  strangers,  while  over  any  of 
these  games  they  soon  become  friendly.  I  noticed 
croquet  stands  for  halls  and  portable  stands  for 
tlic  garden.  They  arc  very  well  designed,  and  cost 
from  lOs.  Cd.  to  £2  and  £3. 

I  next  saw  an  Indian  punkah  on  a  small  scale.  A  fan 
is  fixed  in  a  case  containing  a  strong  coil :  on  winding 
this,  an  arm  moves  the  fan  continually,  causing  a  brisk 
current  of  air.  This  invention  will  be  of  considerable 
use  in  a  sick-room.  It  is  called  the  Indian  Zephyrion. 


I  observed  a  number  of  beautiful  musical  boiei  [ii 
£4  4s.  to  £50.  These  boxes  play  overtures,  sacredt 
secular  music.  Some  have  bells,  drums,  - 
castanets  in  .addition.  The  boxes  are  liar^-  ' 
decorated,  and  form  an  elegant  as  well  as  .'kt;,; 
addition  to  a  dr.awing-rooni.  The  Silkworm 
ladies  who  “  play  a  little”  only,  and  whose  fat^ 
husbands,  or  brothers  arc  fond  of  music,  to  procuns 
of  these  musical  boxes,  and,  without  neglectin"  ti, 
own  little  rcfirtuirc,  to  indulge  those  dear  onejr 
operatic  music.  Fine  instruments  of  this  class; 
equal  to  many  organs  in  power  and  sweetness.  Sr- 
will  not  permit  my  mentioning  all  the  elegant  andr 
ful  articles  I  noticed  here,  but  I  will  name  a  few. 
desk  and  stationery  case  with  inkstand  and  pen  •; 
combined ;  at  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  li.inh ; 
oak  case  with  inkstand  in  front  only  ;  but  on  touciis 
a  spring  a  drawer  flies  out  and  a  nice  writing^i 
appears.  This  is  made  in  several  sizes,  andinlndis 
ornamented  with  buhl-work.  Bookslides  arc  njai; 
match.  A  writing-table  would  look  very  complete t; 
this  set.  The  bookslides  .arc  now  m.ade  self-dosinj- 
great  improvement.  I  saw  some  handsome 
boxes,  with  every  requisite  for  a  gentleni.an's  use.  (■ 
was  made  of  red  Russia  leather,  with  .iilver  littkj 
And  I  saw  ladies’  dressing  ami  wr  iting  cases  coii.liid 
and  bags  for  travelling,  work  and  key  Lags.  Ti 
Gla<lstone  bag  for  gentlemen  makes  a  most  n.ri! 
wedding  pivsent ;  it  is  a  large  black  bag,  and  or-' 
exactly  in  the  middle.  A  toilet  apparatus  is  held 
the  centre  by  a  spring,  .and  can  be  lifted  out  eutiret 
pl.aced  on  the  toilet-table.  The  bag  can  be  medri 
or  without  the  dres.sing  .appar.atus,  and  will  hold  mo:,' 
clothes  for  one  night.  Fitted  with  plated  .artichm 
with  waterproof  cover  complete,  this  bag  is  £14  U 
I  noticed  some  new  and  pretty  reticules  andtst:;:: 
cases;  these  arc  fitted  with  .all  the  requirementi li 
tatting,  and  furnished  with  various  .sizes  of  sliuttloss 
pins. 

Ornaments  of  oxiilised  steel  are  now  very  fa.v'* 
able,  and  Messrs.  I’arkins  .and  Gotto  h.avc  a  p 
var  iety.  I  saw  sonre  irrkstairds  in  the  form  of  osl 
with  cairdlesticks  to  correspond,  aitd  sonre  very  cli 
card-trays,  boxes,  aird  jewel-coffers.  'J'hese  w 
answer  all  the  purpo.se  of  the  still  f.ashionable 
poche.  The  oxiili.seil  steel  h.as  one  great  beauty, « 
rirore  it  is  ritbbed  the  bettor  and  brighter  it  h : 
The  ornanrents  made  of  it  are  mixed  with  or...- 
which  fornts  an  exeelleirt  contrast.  Classical  sul'jt 
are  much  rrsed  for  the  card-trays.  I  saw  vcryeli>^ 
bronze  ornaments  for  dining-rooms  iit  French  bic; 
as  well  ns  in  rerd  bronze.  A  line  group  of  ® 
fightbig  iir  real  bronze  impressed  ttre  very  favour: 
.‘'’omeliow  one  .always  likes  the  best  of  everything  ' 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  ladies’ 
cases,  which  can  be  had  here  of  all  kinds,  from  • 
humble  ro.sewood  with  four  jd.ated  bottles  to  the  r 
case  shown  me  of  walnut-root  inlaid  with  silver.  ( 
opening  this  the  sides  of  the  di-essing-casc  expand, ‘ 
ivory  brushes  and  tortoiseshell  combs  arc  ready 
use.  Beneath  a  tr.ay  for  jewels  lies  concealed,! 
scent-bottles  and  pomade-jars  fill  the  expanded  sid* 
have  mentioned.  Two  looking-glasses  in  ivory  f 
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t  in  the  li<l,  and  o*'®  these  has  a  plain  loohing- 
;eitJaon  one  side,  and  a  magnifying-glass  on  the  other, 
article  to  possess  in  case  of  a  speck  of  dust 
ite,  “I  hingthc  bright  eyes  of  the  owner  of  this  splendid 
jiu,J  :  ng-case.  At  this  establishment  ladies  can  have 
pZI-.u  printed  while  they  wait,  for  a  trifle — one  shilling 
aiX  I  hundred  cards.  The  machine  for  accomidishing 
is  small,  and  looks  something  like  a  sewing- 
cuit X  hine.  The  type  is  inserted,  and  a  handle  turned ; 
ngilSf  jardspass  by  themselves  one  by  one  through  the 
les  v:*  ’  ine,  and  come  out  printed  with  name  and  address 
ha  Sweetly  clear  and  legible.  No  ink  is  employed,  but 
.  t’i-2 '  ri'cd  paper  gives  the  requisite  blackness  to  the 
anduX  rs,  and  the  cards  may  be  rubbed  without  detriment 
few.  IjEoon  as  they  leave  the  machine.  I  saw  one  hundred 
”  Is  printed  iu  thirty-two  seconds.  Many  ladies  now 
' their  little  daughters  with  cards  at  this  trifling 
»!.  and  for  children’s  parties  a  card  of  invitation  saves 
iRg^’rfc  h  trouble,  and  is  quite  ri  la  mode.  Croquet-party 
ihidtwis  have  the  word  “  croquet’’  placed  in  old  Englisli 
midtf  rsin  the  corner,  and  for  all  occasions  when  copper- 
)let«'I  c  printing  is  not  desirable  this  machine  printing 
losing  k  as  admirably. 

1  :  jl  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  jMr.  Cre- 
isc.  ( tr's  BiayasiH  dcs  /mtipccs  at  210,  Itcgcnt-strcct.  Next 

liti'.  k  ih  I  shall  devote  part  of  my  space  to  the  dear  little 
oii.l :  'k'lS  we  all  love  so  much,  and  shall  mention  some 
Ts.  1  *  ;  nts  as  well  as  toys  for  the  Liliputians. 

3t  Ur  io  conclude  this  month’s  Spinning,  the  .Silkworm 
nd  cn  I  ;ed  a  great  treat.  She  inspected  the  new  foulard 
3  held  ts  at  the  establishment  of  Mons.  Albert  ^larchaud, 
mtiics  1  Regent-street.  Dear  ladies,  1  feel  quite  unable  to 
u.?cdr  hyouan  idea  of  the  freshness,  beauty,  and  quality 
Id 1 if foulards.  “Tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  frais” — 
ticKii^ll'hthe  only  tenn  for  them.  Here  in  England  we 
£14  I  B  Kcustomed  to  sec  foulards  common  in  material, 
dtalii  k  ner  in  design,  but  our  neighbours  the  rrench 
incntiijlidaiije  tout  ala.  The  foulards  exhibited  by  Mons. 
luuiwJ  l  audare  not  only  of  finest  quality,  but  of  e.xquisite 
tai  and  thoroughly  original.  Of  all  colours,  of  all 
y  fa.'lilnl'e?,  with  patterns  varied,  they  possess  a  style,  a 

2  a  g~irtliat  comes  indisputably  across  the  Channel.  I 

1  of  chintz  dresses  I  noticed  some  lovely  patterns  in 
ry  ekr-  f  Sowers  on  white,  mauve,  and  French  grey  grounds. 
;3C  coi-  Kiul  sprays  of  (lowers  on  a  white  ground  would 
lable  m  tdovely  toilettes  for  fCtc  or  garden  party.  Flowers 
cauty,  1-  ktwith  green  leaves,  carnations  on  white,  corn- 

r  it  !"£  :rson  buff,  pansies  of  all  shades  on  white,  Jaiiane.-c 
h  or:  wns  in  black  on  brown,  violet,  gri'y,  fawn,  and 
il  sul'i"  »  grounds.  'J'hese  .(.apanese  patterns  arc  new  and 
jryclfe-  y,»ndarc  evidently  suggested  to  the  makers  by 
nchbnr  writing  and  signs  of  that  curious  and  interesting 
p  of  * 

avoti™:  Mie  of  the  foulards  have  stripes  of  flowers  of 
thing '  hue  on  varied  grounds,  others  arc  of  rich  self 
’  dn-'t-  ®r!  with  no  jiattern  ;  these  are  made  in  violet, 

1,  from  •=  n,  blue,  IJismarck,  red,  magenta,  dark  brown, 
to  the  6  ^'?marck  malade,  canary,  black,  rose,  grey,  mauve, 
dver.  t  *  grey,  and  French  grey.  For  half-mourning  there 
xpand,^  dy  patterns  in  white  on  black,  and  the  reverse; 

ready  1  ^-’raysof  black  on  white,  ilots  of  white  on  black  of 
:calcd,-  SOS,  curious  ,Tap.anc3C  lines  iu  black  on  white 
idedsia-  ^ both  plain  and  zigzag;  dinmonds,  arrow-heads, 
rotyf® 


oblongs,  and  ovals,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  patterns  iu 
white  on  black. 

The  foulard  “  costume  Mexieain  de  voyage”  is  a  most 
beautiful  fabric,  and  possesses  one  immense  charm ;  it 
is  a  dress  that  no  one  but  a  lady  would  wear.  Of  rich 
texture,  it  hangs  in  graceful  folds,  and  is,  from  its  p.ale 
buff  colour,  admirably  adapted  for  travelling  costumes. 
The  wear  is  endless,  as  it  washes,  and  can  bo  made  up 
and  re-trimmed  many  times.  It  is  5s.  Cd.  per  yard. 

I  saw’  some  foulards  for  (Jarib.aldi  bodices ;  for  young 
ladies  and  children  they  arc  in  coloured  and  black 
stripes  upon  various  grounds— black  on  white,  violet  on 
grey,  black  on  stone,  white  on  blue,  red  on  black,  black 
on  blue,  and,  prettiest  and  freshest,  green  on  white. 
For  older  ladies,  Mons.  Marchaud  has  black  and  brown 
stripes  of  various  w  idths ;  these  also  make  very  pretty 
petticoats  as  well  as  most  durable  dresses. 

I  cannot  mention  half  the  lovely  drc-sses  shown  me. 
Large  flowing  patterns  of  exquisite  flowers,  chine  pat¬ 
terns;  in  short,  every  kind  of  design  that  is  pretty, 
ladylike,  and  uncommon.  For  brides  there  is  white 
foulard,  with  striped  jupon  of  foulard  and  satin.  One 
dress  of  French  grey  had  geraniums  scattered  over  it, 
the  hues  delicious,  the  effect  suj)erb.  For  my  part,  1 
am  delighted  to  find  here,  in  the  heart  of  Loudon,  a 
nwganin  in  which  I  shall  find  dresses  to  suit  the 
many  ladies  wh.o  write  to  the  Silkworm  for  rubes  cl 
toiktles.  Every  taste  can  be  gratified;  these  lovely 
dresses,  so  varied,  so  fresh,  must  please  all.  One  word 
as  to  the  material  itself.  Foulard,  when  in  perfection, 
is  fine,  close,  and  light,  as  cool  as  muslin  and  as  fine ; 
but,  though  thin  and  light  to  the  touch,  it  is  exquisitely 
soft,  and  feels  close  and  even.  It  varies  from  £2  2s. 
to  £3  ICs.  the  dress.  In  addition  to  the  foulard  dresses, 
Mons.  Marchaud  has  a  material  of  pure  leoeen  .silk-,  for 
making  under-waistcoats,  to  wear  next  the  skin.  It  is 
well  known  that  silk  has  an  electric  influence  on  the 
skin,  and  keeps  up  a  healthy  .action,  rud  is  particularly 
needed  by  those  who  suffer  from  lai  g  lid  circulation, 
heart  affection,  &e.  Besides  the  advantage  in  a  sana¬ 
tory  point  of  view',  silk  is  far  cooler  and  more  eomfort- 
.able  for  summer  wear  than  is  flannel,  and  takes  up  far 
less  room  in  the  corset,  a  point  which  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  arc  trying  to  become  “beau¬ 
tifully  less.”  For  the  cenvenienee  of  her  readers  the 
.Silkworm  will  send  psitterns  of  foulards  and  of  this 
peculiar  silk  to  any  ladies  who  wish  her  to  do  so.  They 
will  please  inclose  two  stamps  for  the  postage  of  tin- 
j>atterns,  and  add  the  word  “  immediate”  to  the  addres ;. 
ISho  hojies  in  all  cases  the  j)atterii3  will  be  returned. 

She  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  dressing-gowns  in 
foulard  silk  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  are  very 
light  and  yet  warm,  and  are  of  richest  Indian  patterns, 
the  shawl,  the  pine,  the  Delhi  pattern,  &c.  Some  of 
those  designed  for  ladies  have  colours  blended  with 
the  rich  shawl  iiattern.  For  brides  the  white  Delhi 
p.attern  is  much  in  request ;  it  is  truly  superb.  “  Fou¬ 
lard  Indienuo”  must  be  asked  for  when  these  are 
required.  So  cneh.anted  w.as  the  Silkworm  with  these 
foulards,  th.at  she  could  linger  far  longer  over  their 
description  than  the  Editor  w  ill  allow.  In  fact,  she 
has  only  space  left  to  sign  herself 

The  Sii.KWor.M. 
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L.ARES  AND  PENATES. 


IN  England,  the  washing  apparatus  of  the  present 
day  is  as  convenient  and  comfortable  as  a  Sybarite 


A  day  is  as  convenient  and  comfortable  as  a  Sybarite 
could  wish.  Imprimis,  a  large  double  was'.iing-staud  of 
handsome  polislied  wood,  often  inlaid,  supports  a  pure 
white  marble  slab,  which  in  turn  contains  basin  and 
ewer  of  delicate  porcelain  or  costly  china,  and  this  instead 
of  the  pie  dishes  of  our  continental  neighbours.  A  con¬ 
venient  set  of  dishes  contains  soap  and  brushes,  and  here 
a  hint  as  to  the  old-fashioned  perforation  of  the  tooth- 
dish  lid  is  not  out  of  place.  L^uless  there  arc  air-holes 
in  the  lid,  the  tooth-brush  is  apt  to  become  unpleasant 
to  use,  after  being  shut  up  all  day.  Then  we  have 
b.atlis  of  every  shape  and  form — the  plunge-bath,  tlie 
hip-bath,  the  shower-bath,  the  foot-bath,  the  simnge- 
bath,  and  many  othei's.  JIo  lern  dressing-rooms  are 
usually  fitted  with  taps  of  hot  and  cold  water  fixed 
over  a  large  bath ;  stcjis  lea  1  up  to  this.  Overhead  a 
shower-bath  is  suspendeil,  wliich  can  be  lowered  and 
filled  at  pleasure.  A  hot  (doset,  through  which  the 
hot-water  pipes  pass,  warms  the  laath,  towels,  or, 
still  better,  the  bath-sheet,  which  should  be  of  fine  or 
coarse  towelling,  according  t  >  taste,  but  certainly  three 
yards  square.  No  one  who  has  cnioyc  l  the  pleasure  of 
a  cold  plunge-bath,  followi  rying  with  sheets 

made  thus,  will  ever  adopt  t  old  ai  d  senseless  method 
of  drying  the  body  piceem  1,  ana  thus  chilling  tlic 
frame  and  losing  all  the  benefits  of  the  healthy  glow 
that  follows  the  proper  use  of  the  cold  bath.  Delicate 
persons  and  invalids  should  on  no  account  use  the  cohl 
plunge-bath.  A  sponge-bath  may  be  used  quite  cold 
in  summer,  but  tepid  in  winter.  The  hip-bath  is  very 
convenient  for  small  rooms,  as  one  gets  a  volume  of 
water  over  one  svithont  much  splashing.  A  mat  of 
kamptulicon,  two  yards  square,  is  pleasant  to  step  out 
on.  If  oilcloth  is  laid  down  in  the  bath  room  or 
dressing-closet,  a  soft  foot-mat  should  be  provide  1,  as 
it  is  very  injurious  to  staml  even  for  a  few  minutes  on 
oilcloth.  Many  bath-rooms  arc  now  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  style,  with  bath  and  furniture  cn  im'tr,  and 
marble  floors  or  tesselated  pavement  to  coriwpon  1. 

At  all  seaboard  places  of  the  least  prcten.sion  swim¬ 
ming-baths  of  tepid  and  cold  water  arc  provided  for 
the  use  of  visitors.  England  can  also  lay  claim  to  the 
honours  of  many  medicinal  springs,  the  water  of  whicli 
is  not  only  drunk  but  bathed  in  t>y  invalids.  I'uxton, 
in  tire  p.arish  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  is  noted  for  its 
mineral  waters.  These  springs  arc  celebrate  1  for  their 
medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  cases  of  gout,  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  Th-’y 
are  saline,  sulphureous,  and  charged  with  nitrogen ; 
their  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Bath  waters, 
being  about  100  deg.  Fahrenheit.  One  of  the  wells 
has  a  double  pump,  by  which  cither  hot  or  cold  water 
may  be  obtained  within  a  distance  of  a  few  inches  from 
each  other.  There  is  also  a  chalybeate  spring.  Baths, 
both  public  and  private,  arc  numerous  at  Buxton,  and 
the  Buxton  Bath  Charity  annually  maintains  from 
1,000  to  1,200  poor  invalids  for  one  month  each,  w  Idle 
using  the  waters. 

The  Bath  watera  arc  well  known,  and  arc  immor¬ 
talised  in  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Tlic  hot  springs  aro 


beneficial  in  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  serTf 
and  cutaneous  a'lections  Their  character  is  alLiil^f 
sulphureous,  with  a  slight  proportion  of 
aro  three  springs  of  a  constant  temperature  of  lOJj, 

111  deg.,  and  117  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  hotstV — 
yields  ’  28  gallons  a  minute. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  noted  for  pure  light 
springs :  the  wabir  is  considered  remarkably  e-liiLj*”* 
in  cases  of  weak  digestion.  The  baths  are  ua.-: 
not  quite,  neglected,  but  the  water  is  still 
the  old  “Pantiles’  used  as  a  parade  for 
visitors.  The  whole  surrounding  country  abounifif^ 
mineral  springs,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  >Spolliurit|!^ 
banks  of  the  running  streams  arc  perfectly  yellow 
the  deposit.  The  water  has  a  peculiar  inky  tasto. 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  the  South  of  Fian«^®®*^ 
Mont  d'Or,  in  .Vuvergne,  arc  baths  which  are  ci  I| 
alike  for  their  age  and  for  the  peculiarity  of  tbeiJf^" 
On  entering  “Ij  S  B.vins”  one  sees  in  sombre tw  j, 
a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  solid  rock,  and  a  guidec.^^ 
ducts  the  visitor  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  c:ireni,!|*^ 
removes  a  cover  from  a  small  aperture;  a  puTofsii*^ 
from  the  hot  spring  below  salutes  one,  and  a 
retreat  from  the  sudocating  vapour  follows.  TLcifig^ 
of  the  cavern  arc  Uollowo  1,  and  benches  placed  r 
'I'he  pati.uit  on  beginning  a  couwe  of  baths  t\ 
himself  on  t!>c  highest  bench  ;  he  descends 
every  (juarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  hot  steam 
insupportable ;  he  then  is  wrappel  iu  a  hlaiiet 
conducted  to  a  room  where  a  collia-like  bath  of  |g_'p] 
stone,  filled  with  a  mnd-colonrsd  Iluid,  awaits 
-Vlthoiigh  of  uninviting  appearance,  tliis  bath  is  i*," 
pleasant,  the  skin  becoming  softened,  white, 
like;  the  water  itself  fe.ls  like  liquid  velvet, 
and  creamy  to  the  touch.  No  one  is  permittcJtour,  ‘ 
a  vapour  at  Mont  d'Or  without  a  doctor’s  oidonto  T"  \ 

ri.  •  •  ,  1  r  I.  •  iSOUnt 

SO.  Iwo  emment  medical  men  attend  Lcs  I 

entire  season,  which  is  from  June  to  October.  l,  , 

.  fftC6 

Vichy,  or  Montiers  lcs  Bains,  has  long  been  Uiu-r  i 

its  thermal  springs;  of  these  i'.icre  are  eight  ihIul;  ' 

.  1  •  .  .  ■  .1  r  1 

springs,  wliicli  discharge  m  the  aggregate  about.  ,  , 

gallons  of  water  per  minute ;  they  range  iu  toiup  rr' 
from  (JG  tlcg.  to  111  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  wateisi 
aeddiilons  and  alkaline,  their  prineijial  ingrudientsh  ^ 
carbonate  of  so  la  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  aud  the  4  , 
tity  of  the  resulting  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  a  piutu 
from  :>.)  to  '>')  grai.13  in  thcdilTercnt  spriug.s.  Th-. 
oonsidcre  1  particularly  ellicaeions  in  c’.iroiiie  il:-'---  ^ 
of  tlie  liver  and  digestive  organs,  obstruetioinofi 
spleen,  di.seas  's  of  tlie  kidneys,  and  gout. 
large  aud  iu.agni;leent  batli-liouse,  or  t/aW'V.m’nl  j 
«(,'(/,  which  belo.igs  to  the  govcrnuicnt.  d'howitea 
the  “  (Iran  le  (Irillo,”  ••  Petite  flrille,"  an  1  “  1/11 1  lij 
springs,  as  well  as  many  other.s,  are  titju  g 

portc;l  to  England  for  the  cure  of  the  complaints/- 
mentioned;  but  to  e!Tect  a  radical  cuvi  thchatlit  ^ 
be  taken  daily  while  drinking  the  water.s.  ^tedh 

The  baths  of  (lermauy  are  nu  nerouj:  those  of  i 
la-Chapelle  in  tlie  Rhine  provinces,  'I’oeplitz  andCi 
bad  in  Boliemia,  Baden-Baden,  dViesbaden,  t 
and  Selter.s  in  Nassau,  aud  Badeu  in  Austria,  f' 
many  containo  upward  ■  of  1,00'J  mineral  spring*  13 
baths. 
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Imerica  possesses  many  mineral  springs,  the  most 
^rsteJ  of  which  arc  Congress  Spring,  Empire  and 
odinc  Spring.  Tliey  arc  situate  in  the  township  of 
*r»toga  Springs,  and  there  are  in  all  23  or  24  springs. 
Kune  of  them  chalybeate,  others  impregnated  with 
odinc,  and  all  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  High 
litk  spring,  the  first  discovered,  has  a  mound  of  calca- 
^  Mostufa  feet  higli,  feet  iii  diameter  at  the  base 
itposited  by  the  water  of  the  spring  around  its  outlet. 
iBiperturc  at  the  top  of  the  rock  a  foot  in  diameter 
nres  access  to  the  spring,  which  formerly  overfiowed 
iis  natural  base.  The  Saratoga  springs  are  regarded  as 
nojt  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  in  some  cases  of 
*,  ironic  dyspepsia,  and  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
towels.  They  are  generally  tonic  and  gre.atly  cathartic. 

'■  [jirge  quantities  of  the  waters,  especially  tliose  of  the 
ingress  and  Empire  Spring.s,  are  annually  bottled  and 
sported. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  baths,  a  few  woixls  on 
khiijicne  of  batlunj  will  be  in  place.  The  temperature 
it  which  the  water  bath  may  be  taken  varies  from  32 
leg.  to  112  deg.,  or  even  12i)ilcg.  Fahrenheit,  and  baths 
re  ordinarily  di\ ided  into  cold,  warm,  and  hot,  accord- 
eg  to  the  sensations  they  communicate  to  the  bather. 
^  [hcjc  sensations,  it  must  bo  remciulrercd,  arc  no  very 
■  iKurate  measure  of  the  true  temperature ;  water  which 
I  0  one  person  will  feel  warm,  to  another  feels  cool. 
“  Systematic  writers  have  further  multiplied  tlicse  divi- 
ions;  perhaps  one  of  the  mostcouvenleut  among  them 
'  i  that  of  Dr.  .lolin  Forbes,  lie  divides  water  baths 
Dto— The  cold  bath,  from  .■)2  to  GO  deg. ;  the  cool  bath, 
“  io  mCO  to  7.')  deg. ;  the  temperate  bath,  from  7o  to  85 
,  leg.;  the  tepid  bath,  from  85  to  i)2  deg. ;  the  warm  bath, 
[fom  92  to  98  deg.  ;  the  hot  bath,  from  98  to  1 1 2  deg. 

'  In  plunging  into  cold  water  the  bather  experiences  a 
ihock,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  cold  that  may 
mount  to  rigor  and  the  sudden  catching  of  the  breath, 
ansed  by  the  contact  of  the  iliiiil  with  the  surface  of 
lie  face  and  trunk,  in  some  persons  this  sy.asmodic 
.■  mklation  is  so  great  as  to  » ntirely  prevent  speech.  If 
k  cold  bath  agi  ees  with  the  patient  a  reaction  takes 
)!»ce  almost  immediately ;  a  healthy  glow  succeeds  the 
itremccold,  and  the  entire  frame  feels  invigorated  and 
trengtlicued.  ’i'he  effects  of  the  cold  bath  should 

*  tonic  and  bracing ;  the  skin  is  stimulated,  tl.e 

Q-  .  .  ^  ’ 

^  ppetito  unproved,  and  the  ciiciilation  rcnilereJ  more 

(tire  and  vigorous  by  its  tise.  'Ihc  cold  bath  hardens 
p  it  lysteni,  and  causes  it  to  he  much  le.ss  sensitive  to 
^  ndssitudis  of  temperatme.  The  regnlav  employment 
ftbecold  hatli  is  the  be.-.t  protective  against  the  liahi- 
-Jto  take  cold  on  moder.ite  exposure.  Its  beneficial 
hets  depend  mainly  on  tlic  promptness  and  complete- 
ip.;  stage  of  reaction;  if  full  reaction  Joes  not 

^  de  place — if  the  bather  remain  cold  anil  shivorinr 
'ithasense  of  weight  about  the  head — the  bath  is 
liiirious.  The  cold  bath  should  not  be  taken  when  the 
wy  ij  fat 

igu  d  iiiid  e.xbausted,  or  wlioii  it  is  over- 
3f.l  exc  tion  in  hot  weather ;  on  the  other  h.and, 

'■odcrato  degree  of  warmth,  or  even  a  gentle  per- 
l^on,  provided  there  is  no  exhnitslinii,  sliould  not 

should 
tested 


^^Tent  its  employment.  Wlien  first  taken  it  s 
,iqP®**dbut  a  few  mimites,  until  the  batlier  lias 


'powei-s  of  resistance  and  reaction,  and  the  inter¬ 


val  can  then  be  gradusilly  increased.  When  the  shower 
or  cold  batli  is  taken  in  the  house  it  may  be  used 
immediately  on  rising  while  the  body  is  still  warm 
from  bed  ;  but  the  sea  bath  is  best  taken  about  noon, 
or  three  hours  after  breakfast.  The  presence  of  disease 
of  the  heart  or  of  the  great  blood-vessels  readers  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  dangerous. 

Cool  and  tcniper.atc  baths  produce  effects  similar  in 
kind  to  those  of  the  cold  bath,  but  less  in  degree ;  they 
arc  the  cold  bath  of  the  inviilid  and  feeble.  Infants 
and  old  persons,  as  a  rule,  bear  the  cold  bath  badly. 
Young  infants  in  particular  do  imt  react  promptly,  but 
remain  cold  .and  blue  for  some  time  after  taking  a  bath ; 
yet  for  feeble  cbihlren  the  bath  is  one  of  tlie  best  means 
for  hardening  and  invigorating  the  constitution.  With 
delicate  children  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  tepid  bath, 
and  lower  the  temperature  gradually  day  by  day,  and 
when  the  cold  batli  is  arrived  at,  it  sliould  be  given  in 
a  properly-warmed  room ;  the  immersion  should  be 
sudden,  complete,  and  continued  but  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  child  should  be  immediately  wrapped  in  a  warm 
sheet,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  with  dry  ilannels. 

The  effect  of  the  warm  batli  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  cold.  There  is  no  shock ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  temperature  is  grateful  to  the  bather.  Tiic  blood 
is  drawn  to  the  surface,  which  bceomes  full  and 
rounded ;  rings  which,  in  the  cold  bath,  slipped  from 
the  fingers,  are  tighter  than  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  The  cutielc  absorbs  water,  and  is  softened, 
and  the  epithelial  debm  arc  readily  removed,  the 
pulse  is  unaffecteil,  ii  ritability  of  the  nervous  system 
is  soothed,  pain  dependent  on  spasmodic  action  or 
neuralgia  is  allayed,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  skin 
extends  to  the  deeper  seated  parts.  Its  good  effect  is 
specially  recognisable  after  excessive  muscular  exorcise, 
or  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  long  journey, 
in  refreshing  and  trampiillising  the  system;  ontlic  other 
hand,  the  wann  bath  exercises  none  of  the  tonic  and 
astiingent  influence  which  is  produced  by  the  cold 
bath ;  its  frcfpient  u.so  tends  to  relax  and  debilitate, 
while  it  renders  the  system  more  sensible  to  the  v.aria- 
tions  of  external  temperature.  The  hot  bath,  98  deg. 
and  112  deg.  Fahreiilieit,  produces  at  first  an  incou- 
vcnieiit  and  even  j'ainful  sensation  of  heat ;  from  the 
determin.atiou  of  blood  to  the  surface,  it  soon  becomes 
reddened  and  swollen,  the  face  is  turgiil,  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  increased,  the  pul.se  becomes  fuller  and 
more  frequent,  the  carotid  arteries  in  particular  beat 
with  violence,  the  breathing  is  oppressed,  soon  the 
parts  not  covered  by  the  water  break  out  into  a  profuse 
per.spiration,  wbieh  only  partially  relieves  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  the  patient.  On  leaving  the  batli  the  excite¬ 
ment  docs  not  imiiudiately  subside;  the  pulse  continues 
to  beat  with  force  and  frequency,  there  is  a  sense  of 
muscular  fatigue,  aiul  tlic  whole  system  i.s  relaxed  and 
weakened.  The  hot  bath  should  only  be  use. I  under 
medical  advice. 

The  hot-air  bath  can  be  borne  of  a  much  liiglicr 
temperature  lliau  the  vapour  bath,  owing  to  the  free 
evaporation  from  the  surface.  The  ordinary  heat  of 
the  Russian  or  Oriental  bagnio  is  from  120  deg.  to 
1  140  deg.  Fahrenheit,  though  a  temperature  of  270  deg. 
I  has  been  borne  for  some  time  with  impunity. 


TIIK  ^A;3]I10^'S. 


tictl  at  the  back  under  the  pufF.  Tlaiu  dark-colo, 
silk  waistband,  with  three  flat  loops  at  the  back. 


1077. — G.vuoen  Toilet. 

The  under-skirt  is  of  white  alpaca  or  gaze  de  Cham- 
bdry,  trimmed  all  down  with  ilarquisc  inches,  and 
bows  of  blue  ribbon.  The  upper-skirt,  of  gaze  de 
Chambdiy,  is  cut  out  into  three  large  scallops,  and 
looped  up  on  either  side  with  large  bows  of  blue 
ribbon.  The  sash,  with  flowing  ends  at  the  back,  is 
trunmed  at  the  side  with  a  bow  to 
match.  Pleated  muslin  bodice,  triniined 
with  a  blue  silk  berthc,  rounded  at  the 
back.  Fanchon  coiffure  of  blonde, 


THE  FASHIONS. 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  PamL 
are  packing  up  their  trunks.  Ho  not  think  thej? 
c«  route  for  any  chateau  or  country  resisk 
however;  the  time  for  rillerfiatura  ii 
come,  nor  V  ill  it  be  till  nigh  upon  aufc 
^  'rravelling  is  at  present  (i  I'ordre  d*  j,. 
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fjoet  at  Baclcn-l!a<len.  Speaking  of  races,  those  at 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  have  been  most  brilliant  this 
inoDth  of  June.  'Ihe  great  prize  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  was  won  by  an  English  horse,  The 
Jijirl,  Belonging  to  the  Maiquis  of  Hastings,  but  this, 
of  course,  is  stale  news  by  this  time.  Do  not  let  tlie 
English  boast  too  highly,  however;  thi.s  is  but 
invanche;  thisdraiid  ITix,  founded  in  18G1, 
has  been  disputed  eveiy  year  sinec  1803.  It 
has  been  won — In  1803,  by  The  Ranger,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Savile ;  in  1831,  by  Vermouth, 
belonging  to  M.  Delamane;  in  18G.5,  by 
Gladiateur,  belonging  to  Comte  Lagrange ;  in 
1866,  by  Ceylon,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort;  in  18G7,  by  I'ervacque.s,  belonging 
to  the  Count  of  Montgomery;  and  now,  in 
1868,  by  The  Earl,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  French  and  English  are  thus 
far  on  a  par.  Whose  turn  is  it  now  to  win  ? 

Kelt  year  we  sliall  see.  At  any  rate,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  French  think,  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  defeat  of  his  I.ady  Elizabeth 
at  the  Derby.  'I'his  very  interesting  race 
seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  which  kept  the 
fashionable  world  in  Paris,  and  since  it  is  over 
departures  have  been  frequent  and  nuineroii.='-. 


licious  to  our  Uasc  Parisians.  Each  person  arrives 
provided  with  a  little  trousse  purchased  at  Giroux’s, 
and  containing  a  silver  cup,  spoon  and  fork,  a  knife, 
corkscrew,  and  napkin.  'l  he  tiny  case  is  fastened  at 
the  waistband :  it  i.s  no  larger  than  a  large  opera-glass 
case.  I' or  these  pienieking  parties  ladies  of  fashion 
have  adopted  a  special  cos¬ 
tume,  composed  of  a  short 
skirt  and  tight-fitting  jacket, 
with  a  belt,  from  which  are 
suspended  a  parasol,  the  case 
above-mentioned,  a  fan,  and 
small  telescope. 

This  pretty  costume,  all 
looped  up  and  trimmed  with 
ruches,  is  completed  by  a 
toquet  coquettishly  posed 
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Users  h.ive  become  almost  as  favourite  a  jiastime  i  upon  the  forehead,  and  by  a  pair  of  demi-high  hoots 
with  the  Krench  as  with  the  English,  and  it  is  in  the  !  with  iron  heels,  gilt  or  silvered.  'J'hese  boots  will  be 

_  .1  .  1*;  •  •  ,  1  .  .  I  .  ..  .  r  ’  ,  L 


Mmirii  of  the  raceciiurse  that  Parisian  ladies  love  to 
1 1  luost  elegant  toilets. 

Picnic.^  out  of  town  aie  quite  the  fashion  among  the 
ftiN'/  vwiiilf  since  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
lancheous  taken  upon  the  grassy  mead  appear  de- 


most  useful  for  excursions  in  the  mountiiius,  in  which 
case  an  elegant  mum-  replaees  the  paiasol 

As  usual  when  Parisians  leave  their  city  for  distant 
wanderings,  forcignei-s  from  every  part  of  the  world 
invade  it,  and  Paris  is  as  full  as  ever  of  life  and 
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animation.  The  Boulevards  are  literally  thronged  vith 
loungers  of  an  afternoon,  especially  between  four  and 
six  o’clock.  A  great  ainuseineut  of  the  moment  is 
taking  a  trip  in  the  buUnn  enptif.  This  balloon  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height  by  being 
fastened  by  ropes  to  tlie  giound.  For  tlie  inoilcrate 
sum  of  five  francs  one  may  therefore  now  enjoy  an 
hour’s  soaring  in  tlie  air,  without  any  danger  of  wan¬ 
dering  away  to  unknown  worlds,  or  of  falling  suddenly 
into  a  precipice,  or  upon  some  .such  comfortable  resting- 
])lace  as  a  chimney-pot  or  church-.stecple. 

I'ari.sians,  who  easily  content  theni.selves  with  sham 
emotions  and  sham  dangers,  are  supremely  delighted 
with  their  hullon  captif,  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
English,  whose  stronger  nerves  require  something  more 
real  for  excitement,  will  look  upon  this  pastime — as  in¬ 
nocent  as  the  Hying  wooden  cars  at  the  fair — with  as 
much  favour. 

“All  the  world,"  to  translate  a  I'lench  phrase,  is 
thinking  of  sea-bathing  just  now,  and  quite  a  new 
series  of  bathing  costumes  arc  being  prejiareil  for  the 
season.  Some  of  tliesc  will  appear  a  little  extraordinary, 
pcrha]is,  to  some  of  our  English  readers.  Here  they 
are,  such  as  we  have  seen  them  : — 

The  Parisian  co.stmuc — a  pnntahm,  very  wide  and 
gathered  round  the  ankle;  a  full  jacket,  with  a  round 


hn.squine,  fitted  to  the  waist  with  a  bolt  and  sIkd 
sleeves ;  a  Parisi.vn  cap,  trimmed  with  a  ruchhig  of 
braid,  with  a  large  rosette  on  one  side. 

The  Swiss  costume — double  skirt,  very  short,  of 
low  square  bodice,  trimmed  with  rc<l  biaid ;  wji*. 
band,  fastened  with  a  rosette;  Swiss  hat  of  black oO. 
clotli,  with  a  red  rosette  on  one  side,  and  a  net  of 
souti'.cho  to  fasten  up  the  hair. 

'J'ho  ISlarin  costume— a  straight  loo.se  panfalonaai 
tight  jacket,  grey,  with  blue  facings  ;  inarin  list  nf 
blue  net. 

Ami  the  Rus.sian  costume — wide  pantalon  and  blona, 
fastened  slantwise,  trimmed  with  braid  and  larp 
buttons.  Bussian  cap,  edged  with  a  thick  ruclic.  Mid 
finished  off  by  a  large  tassel  hanging  on  one  side. 

All  these  co.stunies  arc  completed  by  high  bootsol 
soft  leather,  lined  with  cork,  bound  and  laced  with 
braid  of  t lie  colour  of  the  trimming:  they  are  with ot 
witliout  heels. 

For  the  toilets  of  the  casino  or  the  beach  there  arctio 
styles  of  dress,  the  shoit  costume  and  the  train-shiped 
rolie,  with  pannier.s  or  a  looiitd-up  Louis  XV'.  puff. 

Shot  silks  of  two  colours  make  up  charming  dicsici 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  ten  different  combi¬ 
nations  of  coloura  mo.it  fashionable  for  tlie.se  beautiful 
glace  silks  shot  of  two  different  tints: — 

1.  Dawn  of  day  (azure  blue  and  maizel. 

2.  Sunset  (criimson  and  maize).  ! 

3.  Lapis-blue  and  wbito. 

4.  Dove  colour  (blue  and  gold). 

5.  Amadis-greeu  and  gold. 

6.  Dove-grey  and  white. 

7.  Steel-grey  ami  white  (half-mourning). 

8.  liilac  and  maize. 

9.  Light-brown  and  white. 

10.  Pale-green  and  rose-colour. 

The  shot  silk  dre.sa  is  frequently  worn  with  an  under¬ 
skirt  of  stiijied  silk  of  the  same  colours,  when  th? 
whole  toilet  is  not  of  the  same  material,  'i'ho  trimniin;’ 
is  of  one  colour  only. 

Nor  is  silk  the  only  shot  mater  ial ;  there  arc  ven 
beautiful  glace  mohairs  and  lenos  of  two  colours,  rerr ) 
soft  and  silky,  which  look  runarkably  well  for  costimioi 

Foulanl  is  al.so  a  very  favourite  material  this  sumnirr. 
Specimens  of  foulard  dresse.s  from  La  Malle  dcs  Indos. 
24  and  2G,  Pas.sago  V'enhau,  travel  about  in  all 
countries.  I.ast  year-,  drriiiig  (lie  Dnivor-sal  Fxliibition, 
the  fashionable  throng  came  fi'om  all  parts  of  th* 
wor  ld  to  rttake  eltotce  selection.s  at  La  Malle  des  bide*; 
this  year  orrlers  ar’e  issued  froitr  corrntry  chateaux  and 
water  trtg-places,  arrd  the  s:ilo  of  foulard  dr e<ses  li.n  rtol 
dimiriLshed. 

To  the  collections,  already  so  varied  in  texture  and 
desi;^,  with  which  ottr  readers  are  already  aeiiu.'iiiited, 
may  now  be  a<bled  tlu?  glace  foulard,  shot  of  tv« 
eolottrs,  a  soft  aitd  brilliant  muter  iai,  which  has  tlit 
gi'catest  sueee.ss.  'I'ho  projrriotor  of  La  Malle  do.s  Indor 
Iras  had  tlerttartds  for  these  rtew  dresses  frortt  the  courts 
of  Englartd,  Austria,  and  Bnssia,  and  all  ladies  of  di»- 
trnction  desire  to  ndortr  thenr.selves  with  this  lorelj 
nrateiial,  so  suitablo  for  the  Louis  XV^.  costirrne*,  i* 
mtteh  in  vogue  this  season. 

liCt  us  ginrtcc  at  some  of  the  prcttie.st  toilets  of  th* 
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the  same  niatorial,  all  ti  immeJ  wilh  niches  and  ribbons. 
And  here  it  nuay  be  well  to  add  a  few  details  upoa 
the  manner  in  which  the  fichu  should  be  worn.  It  is 
not  in  good  taste  to  have  a  ficliu  or  mantelet  of  any 
kind,  without  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  as  the  siirt, 
upon  a  white  bodice.  There  arc,  in  fact,  two  styles  of 
toilet,  either  of  which  may  be  chosen,  but  which  should 
not  be  confused. 

Either  a  skirt  and  white  bodice,  with  a  paletot  of  the 
s.ame  material  as  the  skirt.  The  paletot  may  be  short 
or  long,  loose  or  tight  fitting,  according  to  taste,  but 
the  most  fashionable  is  the  tight-fitting,  with  a  sash. 

Or,  again,  a  dress- bodice  and  skirt  alike,  with  a  fichu 
or  mantelet  of  the  same  material.  Of  all  models  of  this 
kind  the  very  short  pelerine,  with  or  without  a  hood, 
and  with  long  scarf-ends  fastened  like  a  sash  at  the 
back  of  the  waist,  is  the  most  in  vogue  this  summer. 
^Vith  white  dresses  the  mantelet  may  bo  of  coloured 
silk,  or  else  white  also,  according  to  taste.  Kuches  or 
flutings  are  the  favourite  style  of  trimmings,  and  bows 
and  ends  of  ribbon  are  often  .added. 

Should  some  of  our  re.aders  be  inclined  to  think  glace 
silks  and  foulards  for  country  toilets  rather  extravagant, 
they  can  very  well  have  the  costumes  we  describe  made 
of  glace,  mohair,  or  leno,  or  any  of  the  pretty  fancy 
materials  of  the  season. 


month.  In  foulard  glace,  a  marquise  dress,  shot  light 
green  and  straw  colour.  First  skirt,  just  touching  the 
gionnd,  trimmed  round  with  a  deeply  scalloped  and 
pinked-ont  flounce,  gathered  and  without  any  heading. 
Second  skirt,  tiiramed  wilh  a  similar  flounce,  and 
with  ntuTOw  cross-strips  of  green  silk.  This  second 
Airt  is  looped  up  on  either  side  with  barge  bows  of 
wide  plain  giecn  ribbon.  Plain  bodice,  open  in  front, 
and  crossed  like  a  shawl,  edged  w  ith  a  ruche  of  green 
ribbon.  Tight  sleeves  w  ith  a  similar  ruche  round  the 
wrists. 

A  young  lady's  dress  for  a  /tie  champclrc  is  of  plain 
white  muslin  over  blue  glace  silk.  The  toilet  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  pretty  Bachlik  of  blue  silk,  pinked  out  all 
round  the  edges.  At  the  back  there  is  a  pretty  round 
hood,  and  the  lappets,  which  are  very  wide,  and  rounded 
st  the  bottom,  are  tied  at  the  waist  so  as  to  form  a  sash. 

A  walking  toilet  is  composed  of  a  dress  of  lilac  and 
msire  shot  glacc  silk,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  gathered 
flounce,  hcadeil  with  a  cross-strip  of  maize  silk  ;  the 
skirt  is  looped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  back  by  a  series 
of  pointed  lappets  placed  one  above  the  other,  from 
the  waist  downwards.  The  under-skirt  is  striped  lilac 
and  maize.  Plain  bodice  and  tight  sleeves,  with  maize 
eross-stiips ;  short  circular  cape,  with  lai)pets  fastened 
upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  hanging  down  .at  the  back. 
Toquet  of  gr.ay  plaited  str.aw,  triinnierl  with  yellow 
roses.  The  cape  is  trimmed  all  round  with  a  fluted 
quilling  headed  wilh  a  maize  cross-strip. 

No.  1070  represents  a  pretty  wall  ing  toilet  for  a 
yonog  lady.  Plain  high  dress  with  marrow  sleeves, 
and  a  double  skirt  of  blue  and  white  glace  mohair. 
Tlie  upper-skirt  is  cut  out  in  very  small  scallops  round 
the  bottom,  bound  with  grey  silk  and  trimmed  with 
gimp  tassels  .and  buttons  of  tho  same  shade.  Plain 
undor-skirt ;  seaif  mantle  of  black  silk,  scalloped  out 
.and bordered  will)  a  cross-strip ;  the  Lappets  arc  loosely 
tied  at  the  side,  and  trimmed  with  silk  tassels,  forming 
a  fringe. 

Itali.iii  str.aw  liat,  bound  with  Mack  velvet  and  orn.a- 
monteJ  with  a  pearl  brooch  and  bunch  of  blue 
fcatheis  .at  the  side. 

An  elegant  Watteau  co.stumo  of  blue  silk,  shot  with 
white,  consists  of  a  round  skirt  without  any  train,  just 
coTcriiig  tho  anklo,  and  of  a  half-litting  careniuo.  Tho 
latter  is  very  full  at  the  back,  and  cut  out  into  threo 
large  scallops  edged  with  a  narrow  gathered  flounce. 
Fire  similar  flounces  arc  placed  round  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  There  arc  threo  seams  at  the  back  of  the 
bodice  of  the  ca.saquo  ;  eaeh  seam  is  eoveroil  with  blue 
gimp  cord  and  linislail  olT  with  a  tassel.  There  are 
also  gimp  ornanumts  round  tho  neck  and  tight  sleeves. 

In  some  costumes  of  tlio  same  style,  for  summer  yiVis, 
the  casaque  is  of  white  tarlatan  or  grenadine,  and 
trimmed  witli  bows  of  colotued  ribbon,  over  a  dress  of 
•hot  glace  silk  or  fouhinl.  'I'lio  dress  is  ornamented 
with  gathered  flounces  or  with  bouillons  of  the  same 
Baterial. 

Watteau  pidetots  of  black  Lima  lace  arc  also 
frequently  worn  oiir  low  silk  dresses,  and  thus  coin- 
pleta  a  very  elegant  toilet. 

Very  tasteful  dresses  of  white  muslin  or  grenadine, 
orw  coloured  silk,  aro  worn  \sith  a  iiuhu  or  Bauhlik  of 
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looked  in  the  toilet.  Crinolines  arc  transformed,  not 
given  up.  The  modern  jupon  is  fully  puffed  outattl* 
back  and  sides ;  this  fashion  is  not  becoming  to  il 
figures — but  what  fashion  ever  was?  Itgivessven 
graceful  tournurc  to  tall,  slight  ladies,  and,  at  any  rate, 
it  suits  a  far  greater  number  of  figures  than  did  the 
Empire  dress,  wliich  rendered  them  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  stiff  and  ungainly. 

Our  illustration  1080  shows  one  of  these  new  and 
elegant  toilets  for  the  beach,  in  the  Louis  XV.  atjle; 
it  is  in.ade  of  emerald-green  silk  shot  with  white.  The 
dress  has  two  skirts,  the  first  one  being  traiu-shaped 
and  trimmed  w'ith  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  with  a 
black  velvet  ribbon,  crossed  at  regular  distances  bj 
small  pieces  of  the  same  ribbon.  A  similar  ornamen¬ 
tation  comes  up  twice  on  either  side  to  the  waist,  and 
serves  to  hold  up  the  second  skirt,  which  is  gathered 
and  raised  into  a  puff,  much  larger  at  the  back  than  in 
front.  High  bodice  and  short  paletot  without  sleerca, 
curved  in  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  to  correspond  with 
the  dress.  (Madame  Goubaud  will  supply  these  pannier 
jupons  and  skirts.) 


lOSl. — Sl’MMKR  II.US  AND  Bo.N'NElS. 

Printc<l  c.ambric  or  muslin  may  also  be  used  instead 
of  gaze  de  Chambery  for  dresses,  with  fichus  or  man¬ 
telets  to  match. 

But  the  most  useful  of  all  materials  for  summer  wear 
is  black  grenadine,  and  as  that  is  also  very  fashionable 
this  year,  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  ladies 
w  ho  wish  to  study  economy  as  well  as  elegance. 

An  old  black  silk  dress  will  make  a  capital  lining,  or 
rather  under-slip,  for  a  black  grenadine  dress.  The 
silk  skirt  should  be  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
deep  box-pleated  flounce  of  grenadine.  It  is  very 
much  the  fashion  to  trim  a  black  grenadine  dress  with 
pipings  of  coloured  silk — gold,  yellow,  and  Sultan  red 
arc  favourite  tints. 

For  instance,  a  dress  of  black  grenadine,  to  wear 
over  an  under-skirt  such  as  that  above  described,  has 
.a  rather  short  skirt,  rounded  off,  and  slit  open  at  the 
back,  piped  with  gold-yellow  silk  and  edged  with  black- 
silk  fringe.  The  bodice  has  a  pretty  pelerine,  open  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  pointed  in  front,  wide 
dcmi-long  sleeves,  and  basques  in  front.  Pelerine, 
sleeves,  and  basques  are  trimmed  with  yellow  silk 
pipings  and  black  fringe.  A  sash  of  grenadine,  pijicd 
with  yellow  silk,  is  tied  round  the  waist:  the  Iapi)et3 
fall  in  the  open  space  at  the  back  of  the  skirt  The 
di  css-skirt  is  slightly  looped  up  at  the  siilcs,  with  short 
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^mall  bonnet  of  white  tulle  and  blonde,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet,  flowers,  and  an  aigrette  of  feathers. 

They  say  it  is  the  Princess  of  Mctternich  who  has 
given  the  vogue  to  panniers ;  together  with  many  other 
ladies  of  fashion,  she  very  soon  discarded  the  Empire 
Presses.  As  for  thoKc,  a  still  higher  authority  con¬ 
demned  them,  and  the  Empress  lierself  was  always 
partial  to  amide  flowing  skirts.  Thus,  for  once,  good 
taste  has  had  the  better  of  fashion,  and  from  the  scant, 
nnpuceful  robes  of  the  Fir.st  Empire  we  arc  rapidly 
going  back  to  the  more  becoming  fasliions  of  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis  XV.  I’aiisian  coutnriircs 
study  historical  costumes  of  that  period,  and  think  far 
more  of  copying  than  of  inventing. 

Of  all  articles  of  the  female  toilet  the  bonnet  is  that 
which  still  leaves  the  most  scope  to  fancy.  Small  and 
coquettish  as  they  arc  now,  they  arc  sometimes  (piitc 
irtistic  in  style  and  shape. 

It  requires  gre.at  taste  and  no  little  skill  to  make  up 
I  coiffure  with  little  beyond  a  few  inches  of  tulle,  and 
a  garland  of  flowers  and  aigrette  of  feathers. 

Last  month  we  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  newest 
ihapcs  of  the  season.  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
prettiest  among  the  latest  models : — 

A  diadem  bonnet,  all  of  white  blonde,  with  a  bandeau 
and  aigrette  of  cut  garnets,  and  a  white  curled  ostrich 
feather. 

Another,  of  straw-coloured  Spanish  blonde,  with  a 
garland  of  yellow  rosebuds  over  a  bouillon  of  tulle  in 
front.  On  one  side  a  bunch  of  rosebuds,  with  trailing 
iprays  of  brown  metallic  foliage,  and  a  bow  of  straw- 
colourcd  ribbon  at  the  back. 

A  baby  bonnet  of  black  crinoline,  ornamented  with  a 
I  luchc  of  black  lace,  with  a  diadem  of  w  hite  heather 
1  blossom.  Black  blonde  lappets  arc  fastened  with  a 
I  ipray  of  the  same  flowers. 

I  A  white  chip  bonnet,  with  a  maize-coloured  tulle 
icarf.  A  bunch  of  black  grapes  and  vine-leaves  is 
placed  upon  the  crown  of  the  bonnet,  and  continued 
in  trailing  sprays  at  the  back.  In  front  there  is  a 
diadem  of  black  grapes  and  maize  tulle. 

AWattcau  hat  of  silvery  white  fancy  straw,  trimmed 
with  a  scarf  of  light  blue  tulle  ami  a  bunch  of  licld- 
flowers. 

And  a  Louis  X\'.  hat  of  black  straw,  with  a  coronet 
ofblack  feathers  fastened  round  the  crown  with  stars 
of  cut  jet,  and  a  bunch  of  roses  of  all  colours  on 
one  side. 

Several  round  hats  arc  made  of  black  lace,  w  ith  jet 
ornaments  and  a  bunch  of  green  leaves  or  of  feathers. 

black  tulle  and  blonde  bonnets  are  also  very  fashion- 
ible  to  wear  with  any  dress,  with  flowers  to  corrc.sjiond 
in  colour  with  the  trimming.  The  shape  is  generally 
tbe  diadem,  rising  liigh  above  the  forehead. 

In  hats  the  Watteau  stylo  is  preferred,  or  the  small 
loquet  with  turneJ-up  and  scallopcd-out  brim,  bound 
*ith  satin  or  velvet. 

No.  1081,  ome  of  the  most  fashionable  hats  and 
knnets  of  the  season. 

L  Oval-shaped  hat  of  fine  white  straw,  with  a  turned- 
•P  border,  scalloped  out  and  bound  with  blue  satin.  A 
white  ostrich  feather  covei-s  entirely  the  crown  of 
.  >  hat. 


2.  Chantilly  hat  of  English  straw',  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  pleating  of  straw-coloured  ribbon  and  a  pretty 
garland  of  hedge-roses  of  all  shades. 

3.  Volontairc  hat  of  golden-brown  fancy  straw, 
trimmed  round  with  a  quilling  of  brown  velvet.  On 
the  right  side  a  brooch  of  gilt  metal  fastens  an  aigrette 
of  pheasant's  feathers. 

4.  Fanchonette  bonnet  of  white  pleated  tulle,  entirely 
covered  with  white  feathers  throw  n  backwards.  Diadem 
of  wliltc  field  daisies.  White  strings  of  silk  and  blonde, 
joined  together  at  the  back  by  a  bow  of  white  ribbon, 
and  fastened  in  front  with  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

5.  Afaric  Antoinette  bonnet  of  Italian  straw',  with  a 
border  and  scarf  lappets  of  white  tulle  and  blonde, 
trimmed  w'ith  white  daisies.  Small  green  aigrette,  with 
three  daisies  at  the  side. 

A  black  bonnet  or  hat  is  very  usefid  in  these  days, 
when,  if  not  black  or  white,  either  hat  or  bonnet  must 
bo  of  tlic  same  colour  as  the  dre-ss. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  detail  of  the  toilet— 
the  boots,  gloves,  and  parasol. 

For  the  country  or  seaside,  foulard  p.arasols  lined  with 
red  or  blue,  and  cut  out  round  the  edge  in  rose-leaf 
scallops  or  tulip  petals,  or  else  with  pinked-out  ruches, 
are  very  fashionable. 

'rherc  is  no  knowing  where  the  whlmsic.'d  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  fashionable  jewellery  w  ill  stop. 

For  some  time  breast-pins  of  the  strangest  models 
have  been  seen,  representing  now  a  death  s  head,  now 
a  champagne  bottle,  a  cockroach,  an  enamel  stamp,  a 
pipe,  a  lantern,  a  barrel,  a  tooth — every  imaginable 
thing  that  can  be  copied  in  gold,  pearls,  and  jew'els. 

Tlic  latest  innovations  which  we  now  contemplate  in 
rarisian  jewellers’  shop-window's  is  this :  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  tlic  pin  or  brooch  there  is  a  small  square 
piece  of  enamel,  upon  w'hich  some  inscriyition  is  stamped 
in  gold  letters. 

'I  his  opens  a  new  field  to  the  imagination  of  artists, 
and  also  of  friends  and  lovers.  A  jew'ol  might  replace 
a  hilkl-donx,  and  contain  the  tendercst  declaration, 
veiled  within  the  words  of  some  mysterious  motto. 
How  much  meaning  might  thus  be  conveyed  in  a  very 
few  words!  Jewel  gifts  would  answer  all  the  purpose 
of  valentines. 

kVe  know  not  to  what  extent  this  idea  may  be  carried 
out  in  future — at  present  the  mottoes  inscribed  arc  in¬ 
significant  enough.  The  prettiest  w'e  have  seen  is  the 
well-known  “Dieu  vous  garde,”  in  gold  letters  upon 
dark  blue  enamel. 

In  our  illustration  1082,  figures  1  and  2  represent  a 
new  pattern  of  stays.  Our  French  correspondent  de - 
scribes  them  as  most  easy  to  jiut  on,  and  says  they  are 
called  the  Expre.ss  Corset.  He  adds,  likewise,  that 
they  give  great  elegance  to  the  figure,  and  arc  very 
pleasant  to  wear.  We  confess  not  to  exactly  compre- 
liend  all  this,  but  we  arc  completely  at  sea  as  to  his 
meaning  when  he  also  W'ritcs  that  tlicy  iiiivy  be  Liken 
off  without  undressing.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  solve  the  problem.  But  it  reads  a  good  deal  like 
the  marvellous  feats  of  the  Davenport  Brothers.  Pro¬ 
bably  there  arc  Davenport  Sisters. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  crinoline  to  bo  worn  with  short 
dresses. 
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1083. 

I’ilCE  SrilAW  I30SXi.T. 

This  bonnet  lias  a  flat 
crown  and  round  border 
narrow  at  the  sides,  very 
wide  in  front,  and  trimmed 
with  a  deep  black  lace. 
Rose  with  foliage  on  the 
left  side.  Lace  scarf 
forming  strings  fastened 
under  the  border,  and  tied 
in  front  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon. 

1084. — Lsdoor  Cap. 

This  cap  is  composed  of 
a  piece  of  Mirecourt  lace, 


1084, — ^Indoop.  Cap. 


108.% 

Leghorn  Hat. 

Leghorn  straw  hit 
with  a  flat  crown, 
trimmed  with  two 
double  crape  ruchw 
to  match,  dlie  front 
part  is  rounded  and 
ornamented  withn 


1083.— Rice  Stp.aw  Bonket. 


cut  out  into  a  point  in  front,  and 
taiiumed  with  lace  and  coloured  ribbon. 
Bows  of  ribbon  are  fastened  in  front 
and  at  the  sides ;  strings  tied  under  the 
chignon. 


10S5— Leghorn  Hat. 
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COIFFURES  AND  BODICE. 


double  rose  and 
foliage,  bilk  rib¬ 
bon  strings. 

1080  and  1087. 
COIFKUKF.  &  'rOQUCT. 

1080.  — Coiffure 
composed  of  a 
lumen  of  green  sil¬ 
vered  leaves,  witli 
rose  placed  on  the 
side.  Ixjng  trailing 
sprays  of  the  same 
foliage,  and  rose 
falling  under  the 
chignon.  This  gar¬ 
land  is  arranged 
upon  a  rouleau  of 
red  satin.  Bodiee 
of  white  pleated 
muslin,  with  sleeve 
puffed  at  the  top, 
and  guipure  iichn 
of  the  Mai'ie  An- 
toiuctte  shape. 


1088.— Pompadour  Coiffure, 


1089. — CoiFFUKE  Cap. 


1087.— Toquet 
hit  of  English 
straw,  with  a 
round  crown,  or¬ 
namented  with 
pleated  black 
uuie.audabunch 
of  black  ribbon 
loops.  A  red 
bird  is  placed  on 
the  side.  The 
bodice,  which 
may  be  made  of 
aoy  material,  has 
a  pelerine  cut 
square,  and 
trimmed  with 
bowg  and  a  Mar¬ 
quise  ruche  of 
black  silk.  Black 
silk  buttons  and 
waistband. 


1089.— Coif  . 

PURE  Cap. 
1089  is  a  cap 
composed  of 
a  very  nar¬ 
row  border, 
trimmed 
with  blonde, 
and  covered 
with  a  wide 
satin  ribbon 
tied  under 
the  chignon. 
The  crown  is 
simulated  by 
a  tulle  veil, 
trimmed 
with  a  deep 
blonde  bor¬ 
der,  forming 
a  scarf  in 
front. 


1088.— Pomp  A- 
bOL'ii  Coiffure. 

This  coiffure  is 
composed  of  a 
circle  of  euibroi- 
dered  tulle, 
tiiniined  with  a 
strip  of  insertion 
aud  edged  with 
Tery  light  iiar- 
tow  guipure; 
Satin  bandeau 
with  a  rosette  of 
ribbon  on  the 
right  side,  and 
loops  on  the  left, 
(impure  lappets, 
trimmed  with 
ribbon,  and  fas- 
-tcuod  by  a  ro- 
Pf  the  same 


1090. 

Fichu  Bo¬ 
dice. 

This  bodice 
is  made  of 
clear  white 
muslin  ;  the 
fichu  is  simu¬ 
lated  upon 
the  bodice 
by  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  gui¬ 
pure  lace  and 
insertion. 

The  wide 
rounded  lap¬ 
pets  are  trim¬ 
med  to  cor¬ 
respond. 
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DOJtESnC  SCIENCE  FKOM  AN  OI.D  TEXT. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ATMOSrilEnE  AND  ITS  IMrcniTIES. 

The  earth  wc  inhabit  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  air,  the  height  of  which  is  known  to  be  at 
least  forty-five  miles,  so  that  our  globe  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  cannon-ball  inclosed  in  a  sphere  of  glass. 
The  existence  of  this  gaseous  ocean — in  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  wc  live  and  move  and  have  our  being — 
was  for  many  ages  not  even  suspected,  because  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  in  a  state  of  purity  and  rest  is  unpcrceivcd 
by  any  one  of  the  five  senses  ordinarily  considered  as 
gateways  of  knowledge.  It  is  invisible,  impalpable, 
without  taste,  without  smell,  and  gives  out  no  sound. 
But  the  suspicion  once  excited  that  air  was  as  much  a 
material  fluid  as  water,  only  much  less  dense,  it  was 
easy  to  devise  experiments  to  prove  it.  A  leathern 
sack  or  pouch  when  opened  out  under  the  surface  of 
water  becomes  full,  and  if  its  mouth  be  then  tied, 
retains  the  water,  so  that  its  sides  cannot  afterwards 
bo  pressed  together :  in  like  manner  a  sack  or  bladder, 
opened  out  in  ai”  and  then  closed,  is  found  to  remain, 
in  a  corresponding  way,  bulky  and  resisting,  and  forms 
what  is  called  an  air-pillow.  Moreover,  such  an  air- 
pillow  will  weigh  more  than  the  mere  empty  case  after 
the  air  is  expelled;  and  though  the  weight  be  small,  it 
only  requires  the  process  of  simple  addition  to  make  it 
enormous.  Air-cushions  piled  to  a  height  of  forty-five 
miles  would  weigh  something  respectable,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  having  got  them  into  that  position,  to  withdraw 
the  cases  and  leave  the  air  undisturbed.  The  pressure  of 
air  on  a  man’s  body  is  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square 
inch  of  the  surface,  and  he  only  remains  insensible  of 
it  because  it  presses  equally  on  all  sides,  as  water  round 
a  fish,  and  is  couatcracted  by  pressure  from  within. 

Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Arnott  remarks,  many  of  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  and  movements  of  the  ocean  of 
air  lying  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  although  now  so 
intelligible  and  completely  under  control  to  instructed 
persons,  appear  to  ordinary  observers  almost  as  mys¬ 
terious  and  capricious  as  would  be  the  motions  of  a 
boat  impelled  by  invisible  oars  and  rowers.  Among 
such  effects  are  the  ascent  and  travelling  of  a  balloon  ; 
the  rising  of  water  from  a  pond  or  well,  to  follow  the 
piston  of  a  common  pump  ;  the  action  of  the  syphon ; 
of  barometers ;  of  cupping-glasses ;  the  departure 
upwards  from  a  living  animal  of  the  air  wliich  has  been 
defiled  by  respiration,  and  the  very  important  action 
commonly  called  chimney-draught. 

The  air,  though  apparently  pure  and  elcmcnlary,  is 
really  a  mixture  of  several  different  kinds  of  matter, 
and  is  quite  as  much  subject  to  contamination  as  wc 
found  water  to  be.  The  most  important  constituent 
is  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  is  nitrogen ;  these  two 
together  form  nearly  the  entire  bulk  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  but  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  are  also 
present  in  small  quantities,  and  may  be  considered  as 
necessary  to  its  composition. 


Oxygen  is  a  kind  of  air  or  gas  without  colour,  taite, 
or  smell,  in  which  a  candle  will  burn  with  great® 
brilliancy  and  rapidity  than  in  common  air,  and  vhiek 
in  like  manner  quickens  to  a  feverish  pitch  the  liferf 
animals  breathing  it.  In  every  100  gallons  of  air  then 
arc  about  21  gallons  of  oxygen.  Nitrogen  also  is  with, 
out  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  but  a  lighted  candle  intn. 
duced  into  it  goes  out,  and  animals  cease  to  breathe. 
Neglecting  for  the  moment  the  minute  quantities  o( 
other  things,  wo  may  say  that  there  are  7!)  gallons  oi 
nitrogen  added  to  the  21  of  oxygen  in  every  100  rf 
common  air.  Oxygen  is  the  life-sustaining  clcraent, 
and  nitrogen  keeps  it  diluted  to  the  proper  degree. 
Carbonic  .aeid,  though,  like  the  others,  invisible,  h 
slightly  odorous  and  sour.  Animals  cannot  live  in  it, 
nor  can  bodies  burn  in  it ;  when  passed  through  lime- 
water  it  makes  it  milky,  uniting  with  the  dissolved 
lime  to  form  chalk.  There  are  only  about  2  gallons  of 
this  gas  to  every  6,000  of  air,  at  ordinary  levels,  but  the 
proportion  is  greater  at  greater  heights.  Watery  vapoa 
is  always  rising  from  the  surface  of  seas  and  riven, 
and  from  moist  land,  the  quantity  varying  in  different 
places  and  at  different  seasons,  but  seldom  being  more 
than  1  gallon  in  CO  of  air,  or  less  than  1  in  200.  Csr- 
bonic  acid  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  vegetation  on 
the  earth,  while  the  water  is  necessary  both  for  plants 
and  animals,  and  serves  a  score  of  useful  purpose 
besides. 

In  addition  to  these  four  substances  the  atmosphere 
contains,  in  vciy  minute  quantity,  a  number  of  othere, 
not  without  their  inllucnce  on  our  life  and  health. 
A’ajiours  and  ga.ses,  arising  from  decaying  vegetabk 
and  animal  bodies,  and  from  bodies  burned  in  tho  air, 
mingle  with  the  atmosphere.  Stagnant  waters  and 
steaming  marshes  send  forth  their  miasms,  volcanoes 
belch  forth  their  vapours,  and  from  our  workshoj*, 
laboratories,  and  manufactories  a  thousand  exhalations 
rise  to  mingle  with  the  general  air.  Salty  particles 
from  the  sea,  and  indeed  all  the  other  ingredienta  of 
sea-water,  arc  swept  up  in  the  light  spray  and  carried 
over  hill  and  over  vale.  And  besides  all  this,  the  mail 
components  of  the  air  itself — thco.xygcn  and  nitrogen- 
may  be  converted  by  the  lightning  into  nitric  acid 
(aqua  fortls),  or  take  the  form  of  ozone,  a  vcryactire 
form  of  oxygen. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
airy  ocean  that  surrounds  the  world,  ami  at  the  bottom 
of  which  wc  walk  about.  Of  cour.sc  it  finds  its  way  into 
our  houses  and  fills  up  every  space  not  occupied  bj 
other  things,  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  fill  up  every  op» 
space  about  tho  sea-bottom,  being  pressed  into  thm 
by  the  weight  of  the  watery  mass  above. 

As  the  sea-water  must  continually  pass  over  tk 
gills  of  the  fish,  so  must  the  air  constantly  come  u 
contact  with  the  lungs  of  man,  if  man  is  to  be 
alive.  Man's  body  has  been  described  as  an  orgsnm- 
tion  of  bones  and  muscles  permeated  by  blood,  covered 
with  skin,  and  containing  a  breathing  and  digestiM 
apparatus.  Air  is  as  essential  to  life  as  food, 
good  air  as  essential  to  health  as  wholesome  food.  T 
breathe  is  to  draw  in  atmospheric  air  through  I  j 
mouth  and  nose  into  tho  lungs,  and  after  a  bt"  j 
interval  to  throw  it  out  again. 
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The  lungs  consist  of  a  trcc-likc  ramification  of  tubes, 
^wing  smaller  and  smaller  till  the  last  twigs  end  in 
BiBUt«‘  sacs  or  bladders,  called  air-cells.  The  total 
umber  of  these  cells  is  reckoned  at  six  hundred 
iillions,  and  their  internal  surfaces  would  form  an 
irea  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  s(|uare  yards.  Their 
falls  arc  penetrated  by  a  close  network  of  very  minute 
Hood-vessels  so  as  almost  entirely  to  cover  them,  and 
iloDg  these  tiny  vessels  the  blood  is  continually  ilow- 
jig,  and  as  it  flows  drinking  in  through  their  pores  the 
Mjgen  of  the  inspired  air.  The  small  vessels  gradually 
mito  to  form  larger  twigs  and  branches,  which  pour 
Ibdr  contents  into  the  heart  through  a  few  large 
trunks.  The  largest  branches  of  the  lungs  communi- 
eato  by  the  bronchial  tubes  and  windpipe  with  the 
earities  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  heart,  beating 
It  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  times  in  the  minute, 
■ends  forward  several  ounces  of  bloo  1  at  each  pulsation 
to  meet  with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  by  the  contact 
ita  life-giving  vigour  is  renewed. 

Respiration,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Liebig,  is  the 
Ming  weight,  the  bent  spring,  which  keeps  the  clock 
in  motion ;  the  inspirations  and  expirations  are  the 
itrokes  of  the  pendulum  which  regulate  it.  In  our 
ordinary  timepieces  we  know  to  the  greatest  accuracy 
the  effect  produced  on  their  rate  of  going  by  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  or  in  the  external 
temperature.  Few,  however,  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  influence  of  air  and  temperature  on  the  health  of 
tbe  human  body,  and  yet  the  research  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  nccess.ary  to  keep  it  in  the  healthy  state  is  not 
Bore  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  a  clock. 

A  human  being  requires  for  breathing  a  gallon  or 
tioof  fresh  air  every  minute,  dying  equally  whether 
wnfiued  to  the  same  air,  or  deprived  of  air  altogether. 
According  to  experiments  made  by  eminent  physio- 
lojists,  an  adult  man  takes  into  his  system  in  one  year 
>0  less  than  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
oipgen.  It  docs  not,  of  course,  remain  there,  but  is 
pren  out  again,  though  in  an  altered  form. 

Reckoning  eighteen  inspirations  a  minute,  and  a 
imtof  air  taken  in  each  time,  we  have  three  thousand 
nUons  a  day  as  the  quantity  of  air  used  by  each  man. 
Ike  respirations  arc  more  frequent  during  exercise  and 
bbour,  and  the  more  oxygon  used  the  more  rapidly 
*  the  blood  changed,  and  the  more  need  is  there  of 
tt  increased  quantity  of  food.  Two  persons  or  two 
mimals,  with  a  different  number  of  pulsations  or  a 
iiffereut  volume  of  lungs,  consume  under  similar 
ocmnstanccs  a  different  amount  of  food,  ho  who  has 
fbeimallcr  lungs  consuming  les.s.  The  cooling  of  the 
body,  in  whatever  way,  will  also  increase  the  necessity 
hr  food.  The  mere  exposure  to  the  open  air  in  a 
fringe,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  increases  the  loss  of 
K  and  conqiels  u.s  to  oat  more  than  usual.  Loud 
•d  long-continued  speaking  and  singing,  the  crying 
d  infants,  moist  air — all  exert  a  decided  and  appre- 
•oble  influence  on  the  amount  of  food  which  is  taken. 
I  chQd  breathes  quicker  than  an  adult,  and  conse- 
^tly  requires  food  frequently,  and  proportionably  in 
•gerquantity,  and  bears  hunger  less  easily.  (Liebig.) 

Ike  expired  air  differs  very  much  from  the  atmo- 
ikerio  air  taken  into  the  lungs.  If  we  take  a  tube  and 


blow  through  it  into  lime-water,  we  shall  see  the  liquor 
become  opaque  and  milky,  and  this,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  proves  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  This  gas 
is  a  compound  of  carbon  (charcoal)  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-eight  of  the  former  to  ninety-two 
of  the  latter.  Wc  have  stated,  indeed,  that  the  aii',  in 
its  natural  state,  contains  about  two  gallons  of  carbonic 
acid  in  every  five  thousand ;  but  when  it  is  thrown  out 
again  the  proportion  is  three  and  a-half  gallons  in 
every  hundred !  In  cases  of  disease  it  may  mount  up 
to  seven  gallons  in  a  hundred.  A  full-grown  man  gives 
off  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  the  gas  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  expired  air  also  contains  more  moisture 
than  when  it  went  into  the  body,  as  wc  may  prove  to 
ourselves  by  receiving  it  upon  a  clean  mirror,  the  face 
of  which  it  will  dim  by  a  thin  coating  of  moisture. 

Air  that  has  once  been  used  cannot  a  second  time 
perform  the  same  otlicc  in  the  lungs.  It  would  no 
longer  change  the  contaminated  blood  of  the  veins  into 
the  bright  pure  fluid  of  the  arteries.  Wc  should  soon 
experience  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  finally  be 
suffocated  just  as  surely  as  if  the  nose  and  mouth  had 
been  closed.  A  remarkable  natural  example  of  an 
atmosphere  overloaded  with  carbonic  acid  is  the  famous 
Poison  Valley  in  the  island  of  Java.  A  dog  sent  into 
it  fell  on  his  back  after  fourteen  seconds,  and  died  in 
eighteen  minutes.  Another  dog,  getting  loose,  walked 
in  to  where  the  first  was  lying,  lie  then  stood  quite 
still,  and  in  ten  minutes  fell  on  his  face,  and  never 
afterwards  moved  his  limbs,  though  he  continued  to 
breathe  se-ven  minutes.  A  fowl  was  now  tried,  which 
died  in  a  minute  and  a-half.  Another  was  thrown  in, 
and  died  before  touching  the  ground.  The  valley  is 
described  as  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  human 
beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  all  sorts  of 
birds. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  artificial  “poison 
valley,”  or  its  equivalent,  may  exist  within  doors, 
brought  about  by  the  simple  process  of  breathing,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  means  of  ventilation.  In  a  closed 
room  eight  feet  high,  nine  long,  and  eight  wide,  a  man 
could  not  breathe  for  tw'cnty-four  hours  without 
uneasiness.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  air  would 
have  the  composition  of  exj)ircd  air,  and  if  the  patient 
remained  longer  in  the  same  air  a  morbid  state  would 
ensue,  and  finally  death. 

Where  many  persons  breathe  in  a  confined  space 
too  small  for  the  abode  of  so  many,  cases  of  death  from 
this  kind  of  suffocation  arc  not  rare.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  shocking  results  of  the  confinement  of 
a  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta 
for  one  night,  in  the  course  of  v.’hich  most  of  them  died. 
African  slaves,  stowed  below  decks  to  hide  them  from 
the  pursuing  English,  have  often  miserably  perished 
in  the  same  way.  A  few  years  ago  the  passengers  on 
board  an  emigrant  ship  were  confined  below  during 
a  storm  off  the  English  coast,  and  in  less  than  bLx 
hours  more  than  sixty  persons  perished.  One  might  as 
well  burn  charcoal  in  the  middle  of  his  bedroom  and 
expect  to  escape  suffocation  as  to  live  in  a  small  unven- 
tilatcd  apartment  with  other  persons,  for  the  gas 
evolved  is  the  same  in  each  case — the  deadly  carbonic 
acid.  Even  the  very  idea  of  respiring  the  air  which 
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lias  sojoiinied  for  a  time  in  the  lungs  of  another, 
although  of  a  healthy  person,  causes  discomfort.  It  is  j 
certain  that  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
produces  a  sensible  uneasiness,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
judiciously-arranged  renewal  of  the  air  or  ventilation 
for  all  apartments  in  which  people  remain  altogether  is 
quite  obvious  (Liebig). 

Kature  has  made  a  beautiful  provision  for  removing 
the  impure  air  from  the  man  who  expires  it,  and  for 
supplyuig  fresh  air  in  its  stead.  Tlie  internal  heat  of 
tlie  body  being  98  degrees,  the  air  issuing  from  the 
chest  is  warm,  and  being,  therefore,  more  dilated,  and 
lighter  bulk  for  bulk  than  the  surrounding  air,  rises  in 
the  atmosiihere  to  be  dilYuscd  there,  as  oil  set  free  in 
water  rises  towards  the  surface.  Thus  without  trouble 
to  the  individual,  or  even  his  being  aware  of  it,  he  is 
relieved  at  every  moment  from  the  presence  of  an 
invisible  poison,  and  the  process  continues  while  he 
sleeps  as  while  he  w’akes,  and  is  as  perfect  for  the 
unconscious  babe  as  for  the  philosopher.  In  aid  of 
this  process  come  the  wind.s,  u  hich  mingle  the  whole, 
and  favour  agencies  which  maintain  the  general  purity. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  in  every  country,  districts  in 
which  the  air  is  constantly  or  periodically  vitiated  by 
the  miasma  arising  from  fens,  mud-banks,  and  mud 
deposits  of  rivers.  In  such  places  it  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  to  maintain  life  and  health,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  for  the  most  part  a  feeble  and  sickly  race. 
We  look  to  the  iirogress  of  science  to  render  such 
localities  salubrious,  and  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
country  justifies  the  bi-ightest  anticipations.  Swamps 
and  bogs  have  been  converted  into  arable  and  pasture 
land,  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  man  and 
beast,  instead  of  corrupting  the  air  and  producing  ague 
and  fever.  In  a  previous  paper  we  pointed  out  the 
danger  arising  from  stagnant  pools  of  water,  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  hot  seasons  by  margins  of  fetid  mud, 
ditches,  open  drains,  and  heaps  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  still  so  often  to  be  found  in  rural  districts  close 
by  human  habitations.  I’oisonous  exhalations  from 
these  (we  quote  from  Rev.  W.  F.  WUkinsou)  must 
diffuse  themselves  through  the  atmosphere,  in  most 
states  of  the  weather,  to  a  considerable  distance  and 
height,  and  cannot  be  breathed,  especially  at  night  and 
during  sleep,  with  impunity.  If  any  one,  squhe  or 
cottager,  desires  that  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  habitiudly  dwells  and  sleeps  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nccessai’y  to  the  preservation  of  his  health  and 
that  of  his  family,  let  him  frequently  and  carefully 
examine  the  ground  within  a  circle  of  at  least  two 
hundred  yards  from  his  door-stone,  and  whatever  accu¬ 
mulation  of  offensive  matter,  especially  in  a  liquid 
state,  he  may  discover,  remove  it  or  agitate  for  its 
removal  without  delay. 

In  all  our  towns,  large  or  small,  there  are  to  be  found 
narrow  streets,  dark  passages,  small  courts,  and  back¬ 
yards,  which  one  cannot  enter  at  any  time  without 
perceiving  that  the  air  is  loaded  with  impurities.  This 
arises  not  only  from  imperfect  drainage  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  foul  deposits,  but  from  the  low  situation  of  the 
buildhigs  and  the  sumllness  of  the  spaces  between  and 
•among  them.  The  air  consequently  is  stagnant, 
■vffccting  even  the  casual  visitant  with  a  suffocating 


sense  of  closeness  more  oppressive  than  the  mostp^ 
gent  effluvia.  It  is  for  the  interest  not  only  of^ 
inhabitants  of  such  localities,  but  of  the  whole 
munity  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  placed,  thatisj 
practicable  means  should  be  adopted  to  open  themsjj 
for  the  admission  and  free  circulation  of  pure  air.  ’ 
In  our  houses  the  natural  rising  away  of  the 
breath  is  obstructed  by  the  ceilhigs,  while  the 
prevent  the  beneficial  action  of  the  wind.s.  AVe  ^ 
follow  Mr.  Wilkinson  when  we  say  that  in  this  coaDtf 
more  mischief  is  caused  through  these  circ  uuistariesJ 
and  by  the  habits  of  families  and  individuals,  thaab 
the  external  circumstances  of  locality.  A  clow  a 
musty  smell  is  perceived  on  entering  an  npartmea^c| 
on  oi)euing  a  closet,  from  which  the  outer  air  liaa  too 
for  some  time  excluded,  indicating  that  the  air  eej 
taiued  in  it  is  in  a  state  of  impurity.  Jluch  more  iitlc 
air  of  a  room  or  building,  in  which  any  number  rf 
human  beings  arc  shut  ujj  without  free  coinmunicafeg 
with  the  outer  air,  contaminated  by  their  breath  »sj 
the  natural  exhalation  from  the  body.  In  bed-cbn*. 
bers  the  air  becomes  so  vitiated  that  it  is  inunediataj 
felt  to  be  noxious  by  any  one  entering  it  in  the  momisg 
and  must  of  course  have  been  so  to  the  sleepers  ia 
several  hours.  Serious  evils  thence  arise,  at  first  1^ 
suspected  or  underatood,  which  can  be  avoided  only^ 
due  provision  for  ventilation.  The  means  of  artificii 
ventilation  will  be  considered  in  the  next  paper. 


Parut,  June. 

OTIlING  is  stirring  in  our  brilliant  capital, 
even  a  pnff  of  wind.  A  shower  of  rain  lias  ha% 
announced,  but  not  seen  yet.  The  Court  is  nowsj 
Fontainebleau.  AVould  we  could  all  fly  after  the  Orf 
to  those  ancient  halls  and  vast  forests  1  One  wants  fe 
cool  retreat,  the  quiet  of  w'ooded  dell,  the  long 
derings  in  the  twilight  of  midday  male  by  the  le^ 
boughs  meeting  overhead.  Wliat  is  there  left  for  d 
to-day  but  to  pick  holes  in  the  opera-cloaks  of  ow 
dearest  friends,  to  read  the  Lantcrue,  to  wish  oneto^ 
the  profits  JI.  Rochfort  is  realising,  or  supposed  to, 
realise?  Nothing  to  do — no  news  worth  telling-j 
nothing  to  whisper — nothing  but  to  sit  ont-of-dooisi( 
the  shade  and  consume  ices.  ; 

The  races  and  what  came  of  them  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
and  our  “sportmeu”  were  exceedingly  ill-plces^ 
because  they  had  no  GlaJiateur,  and  lost  by  a  nsjl 
long  way.  AVe  run  our  race — our  Epsom — our  Aiooi 
— the  Grand  Fiix  de  Paris — on  a  Sunday,  which  b»JI 
possibly  be  very  shocking  to  your  insular  prejud^ 
There  were  not  so  many  people  present  as  teS 
year,  a  circuinsUuice  easily  accounted  for,  seeing  1*^ 
Paris  was  at  that  time  over-filled  with  all  the  peo^ 
from  everywhere,  who  had  taken  our  city  by  stoi?q 
Taking  this  into  our  calculation,  the  multitd* 
assembled  equalled  all  reasonable  expectation,  audttoj 
betting  was  very  brisk.  But  it  is  most  probable  y'?=: 
will  care  little  about  this,  or  read  it  better  done^-i 
where.  The  Earl,  Suzerain,  Nelusko,  A^ale  Uojiij 
Blucskin,  Sedan,  Sardanapale,  what  interest  da 
attach  to  these,  or  who  won,  or  who  lost? 
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Fig.  1. — Long  dress  of  brown  poult  de  sole, 
with  cross-strips  and  pipings  of  brown  satin. 

Fig.  2. — Ijong  dress  of  grey  Panama  material, 
trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  brown  silk.  "Waist¬ 
band  with  lapjjcts  of  brown  silk,  piped  with 
brown  satin.  A  similar  piping  is  put  on  round 
the  cross-strips. 

Fig.  3. — AValking  costume.  Round  dross  Oj 
violet  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed,  as  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  with  quillings  and  cross-strips  of  violet 
glace  silk.  The  trimming  of  the  waistband  with 
lappets  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dress.  Either  a 
paletot  or  fichu  may  be  worn  with  this  walking 
dress. 


ornamented,  ai  seen  in  iliii i 
strips  of  gr-  y  satin.  gro>  silk  fiin; 
buttons. 
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1097.— SU-MMER  DRESSES. 

Fig.  1. — Round  dross  of  lilac  silk,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  two  narrow  pleated 
flounces  headed  with  lilac  satin  rouleaux. 
Tunic  of  white  puffed  muslin,  trimmed  down 
tlie  seams  with  satin  rouleaux  finished  off 
with  ta.ssels. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  green  silk,  trimmed  with 
Vandykes  and  rouleaux  of  satin  round  the 
back  of  t!ie  skirt,  and  terminating  at  the 
siilos  with  chenille  tassels.  Waistband  and 
.-ash  of  the  same  material  as  the  di-ess,  trimmed 
with  satin  to  match  the  skirt. 

Fig.  :5. — Under-dress  of  spotted  violet  and 
white  foulard.  Upper  tunic  dress  of  violet 
silk  cut  out  in  deep  scallops  round  tlie  bottom, 
and  edged  with  violet  satin  piping,  whicli  is 
•‘ontiuued  up  to  the  wai.^t.  Fach  scallop  is 


ctabroidere.l  with  a  botnpiet  of 
white  silk.  IMain  coat-sleeves 
correspond. 

Fig.  4. — Dross  of  white  alpaca 
skirts :  tlie  under  one  is  .simply  tr 
straps  of  briglit  blue  silk  about  i 
deep,  placed  at  i‘<pial  distances 
bottom ;  the  up]vjr-skirt  is  loopt 
three  bands  of  blue  silk  suspendi 
waistband.  Plain  boilice,  closed 
front  with  blue  buttons.  Coat-slee' 
with  straps  to  match  the  under-.sk 

Fig.  u. — Dress  of  grey  mohair, 
skirt ;  over  this  is  worn  a  wais 
four  lappets  and  braces  of  black  si 
with  satin  rouleaux  of  the  same  s 


1098.-  HOY'S  J  VCKl.  f’. 
FaU-sizeJ  patten:-' f  "eidtin:  .ttiesiSai 
eukeecliei  .le. 


1CS3  to  llCO.-Try-L^EKS  \Xr  .TAGKTr  CT? 

LIGHT  OilEY  '  LOTH, 

FOR  A  BOY  8  TO  )  1  o:  }. 

The  trouser--  ."  re  ]  ...i  T  he  j  •. 'ket  is 
trimmed  with  do';  grey  ’  ail  .!i.l  l-’.nons; 
it  is  made  with  rcveis.  lul  <'  im'il,M.  1  by 
front  pieces  of  wiiit  '  p  i  lek  sin.uk  ling  a 
waistcoat. 

Full-sized  pat  to'i  ns  for  c  ttin"  our  arc  given 
on  the  other  si  1  ■  r  f  this  si.e.t. 


in  the  til'd,  1  treble  in  the  4th,  and  a  long  treble 
in  the  oth  stitch ;  miss  3  stitches  of  the  preceding 
ro  ind,  a.id  work  1  double  in  the  4th  stitch. 
R  [K-at  from  *.  There  must  be  IG  points  in  the 
round. 

'<tl.  rcund;  *  7  chain  bct-wccn  2  points,  1 
double  lu  the  point.  Repeat  from  *. 

9th  round:  *  2  treble  stitches  in  the  next  2 
stitches,  o  chain,  missing  3  stitches  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round  under  them.  Repeat  from  *. 

10th  round:  1  double  in  the  middle  chain 
t  iitcL  between  the  treble  stitch,  *  9  chain,  make 
J  douiiie  in  the  5th  stitch  for  a  purl,  2  purl,  1 
treble  between  2  treble  of  the  preceding  round, 
4  chaiu,  1  double  in  the  middle  chain  stitch 
;■  groups  of  trcbiij  stitch  of  the  pre- 
*  I  . '  p ,  ; .  nd.  Repeat  from  *. 


1099.— BOY’S  WMSTCOAT  FRONT. 


)  100— BOY’S  TROUSEI 


Ai&i; 

f 


3 


ijiiL't  of  flowers  in 
sleeves  tiiiniiicJ  to 

c  nlpnca,  with  two 
imply  tiiinine'l  with 
;  about  eight  inches 
li.stances  round  the 
is  loopeil  up  with 
suspendeil  Irom  the 
e,  closed  down  the 
Joat-sl  'evesti  iinnicd 
under-skirt, 
r  mohair,  with  train 
II  a  w'aistbaml  witli 
f  black  silk,  triinined 
le  .same  shade  as  the 


TROUSERS. 
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t  le  cir,  l  s  mu  t  also  be  joined  one  to  each  other,  as  can  be 
■  'll  irom  ill n.-* ration.  Then  work  the  scallops  round  the 
L  'v  l.a  of  the  rosette,  *  fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  purl 
wliieli  j()i)is  tile  2  next  circles  of  the  preceding  round,  and 
work  1  sca'lo’i  consisting  of  11  times  alternately  2  double, 
1  pur’,  then  2  double.  Repeat  9  times  more  from  *. 
V  h'  ",  the  1  .<ettO  is  completed,  wo’h  .S  rosettes  in  the  s.a’DC 
oan  'rand  U'ln  them  into  a  circle  from  illustration  by 
m  .'ans  of  miall  'J-branched  patterns,  and  then  join  them  on 
to  tl'e  mi<i  lie  rosette. 

T'l  .s(  ; ,  I  of  insertion  which  comes  next  is  worked  in  two 
halvis  a?  Hows: — Work  first,  for  the  half  turned  towards 
'.lie  ccntie.  2  rows  of  circles  lying  oiiposite  each  other; 
ocgii;  with  me  of  the  largest  circles,  consisting  of  4  double, 
’  p.irb  r»  ti.iie.j  alternately  2  double,  1  purl,  then  4  double ; 

■  at  a  sli  n  t  distance  work  a  smaller  circle  of  4  double,  1 
pui  1,  1  double  ,  after  another  short  distance,  a  circle  like 
Uc.  -u  j  "  It' .  .a  to  it;  thou  again  a  smalh.r circle,  which, 
at  i.  icc  V.  uic  Ibt  purl  is  joined  on  to  the  purl  of  the 


preceding  small  circle.  A  short  distance  from  this  work 
again  one  of  the  larger  circles  just  described,  which  is 
fastened  on  to  the  preceding  similar  circle ;  then  repeat 
from  *  till  the  douhlc  row  has  9  larger  and  8  smaller  circles. 
The  1st  half  of  the  strip  of  insertion  is  comj)leted;  the  2nd 
outer  half  is  worked  like  the  1st,  only  the  small  circles 
!vu.«t  here  be-tvttrlr 

together  must  always  lx?  nistened  ou  to  the  2  joined  small 
circles  of  the  1st  half,  aa  was  done  for  the  h-branched 
pattern  of  the  rosette;  besides  this,  each  of  thclar"'e  circles 
has  4  double,  1  purl,  4  times  alternately 


:D  ANTIMACASS.IR. 


hitlhiQ  cuttou  A’o.  24, 


tthc  fourth  of  the  antin  aen:  ar 
sette  which  forms  the  roiti". 
the  5-brauchcd  patten,  n  ilic 
ii  the  following  round  of  ei'  cli  s  • 
s  round,  consisting  of  3  'lo.!!  !e, 
ly  2  double,  1  purl,  3  d.ni.jle; 
a  circle  like  the  one  just  m  de, 
J  of  working  the  fust  pLil,  the 
Jto  the  last  purl  of  the  pre  ;ediiip 
^^(^rt  distance  the  1st  leaf  ot  the  j 
^.^onsi.sts  of  4  double,  1  pail,  4 
jieli  is  completed,  repeat  at  i  .shot  t 
ju  *  ;  but  in  working  the  brauelu  .s 
instead  of  working  the  purl, 
.he  l.  l  branch  of  the  ,5-bm  'ched 

.  lie  ivutre  of  the  patternV  .VU 

1  *■ 


This  illu.stiation  shfl 
and  the  whole  of  tli 
llegiii  with  the  latter,* 
centre,  at  the  same  tiiiv 
*  IVork  first  one  circle 
1  purl,  4  times  alteri 
then  at  a  short  dista 
in  which,  however,  im 
cotton  must  be  joined 
circle.  Then  work  at  a 


2  double,  1  purl, 
then  4  double.  When  8  similar  patterns  have  been  worked, 
join  them  into  a  circle  from  illustration  by  means  of  small 
rosettes ;  this  circle  is  then  joined  to  the  already-finished 
part  of  the  cover.  The  small  rosettes  and  remaining 
patterns  of  the  antimacassar  ai-c  easily  worked  from  illus¬ 
tration.  The  completed  patterns  .‘»re  either  knotted 
Ij^etiiLr  witii  fine  cotton,  or  joined  together  in  the  sourso 


\ 


^si^MKsrsji 


]  102  — CROCll  EX  KOSETTE. 


tniuiiniijr  co..j:'t‘'  <<f  rr.uk’uu'i  ^.f  br<')\vn  Satia, 
I’hicl;  iaCi.-,  .lud  browii  buit  r* 


1102.— CROCHET  ROSETTE. 

Begin  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette  with  a  foundation 
chain  of  4  stitches,  which  must  be  joined  into  a  circle. 
Work  3  rounds  of  doable  stitch ;  at  the  end  of  the  3rd 
round  there  must  be  23  stitches. 


1  double  in  the  4th  stitch.  Repeat  4  tim  ij 
This  forms  a  G-branched  star. 

5th  round  :  8  chain  between  the  points  || 
double  stitch  in  each  point.  ^ 

Cth  round :  1  treble,  1  chain,  1  ti# 


:  *  5  chain  ;  go  back  c-’ 
1  double  in  the  2nd  sti' 


.  jrown  sale,  piped  with 

brown  satin.  A  similar  piping  is  put  on  round 
the  cross-strips. 

Fig.  3. — Walking  costume.  Round  dross  Oj 
violet  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed,  as  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  with  quillings  and  cross-strips  of  violet 
glace  silk.  TIic  trimming  of  the  waistband  with 
lappets  is  similar  to  that  of  the  dress.  Either  a 
paletot  or  fichu  may  be  worn  with  this  walking 
dress. 

Fig.  1. — Long  dress  of  li-ht  grey  gl.i; 
ornamented,  as  seen  111  v.  I;'.  i  ross- 

Etrips  of  gr  y  satin,  grey  silk  filage,  tas.-tls,  and 
buttons. 


double  lu  the  point.  Repeat  from  *. 

9th  round:  *  2  treble  stitches  in  the  next  2 
btitchei-,  b  chain,  missing  3  stitches  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rv.  und  under  them.  Repeat  from  *. 

lOiK  round :  1  double  in  the  middle  chain 
siitch  between  the  treble  stitch,  *  9  chain,  make 
J  don  I  lie  in  the  5  th  stitch  for  a  purl,  2  purl,  1 
tivbf.  between  2  treble  of  the  preceding  round, 
4  chain,  I  double  in  the  middle  chain  stitch 
‘..'vi..  g  groups  of  treble  stitch  of  the  pre- 
« I  nd.  Repeat  from 


Fig.  5. — Lon  : 


:if  blown  poplin,  dlie 


4th  round :  *  5  chain ;  go  back  over  the  same,  working 
a  double  stitch  in  the  2nd  stitch,  1  double  in  the  3rd, 
1  treble  in  the  4th  stitch,  and  1  long  treble  in  the  5th 
stitch ;  miss  3  stitches  of  the  preceding  round,  and  work 


and  so  on,  missing  always  1  stitch  u 


the  cl. am 


til  round 


by  workin 


1  (kuhle 


1106.— SQUARE  IN  DARNED  NETTING. 


1103  and  1104— CASE  FOR  UMBRELLAS,  &c.,  WHEN 
TRAVELLINO. 

Tills  ease  consists  of  a  thick  deal  stick,  on  which  two 
-heaths  of  brown  American  cloth  arc  fastened  for  an  umbrella 
or  parasol ;  they  arc  thus  protected  from  dust  and  prevented 
from  being  broken.  Instead  of  two,  three  or  four  such 
‘  heaths  can  be  fastened  on  the  stick.  Each  sheath  consists 
f'f  a  piece  of  American  cloth  25  inches  long,  IJ  Inches  wi<le, 
.-laiitcd  off  at  the  bottom,  so  tliat  it  measures  only  I  j 
mches  at  that  place.  Tlicse  four  strips  are  joined  by 
tiinJing  them  two  and  two  together  witli  silk  braid  at 
least  J  of  an  incli  wide;  this  brai<l  is  previously  orna- 
■lented  with  liglit-lirown  silk  in  point  russc,  as  can  be  seen 
'll  No.  1101,  which  shows  part  of  the  braid  full  size.  At 
the  top  of  each  sow  on  a  sort  of  triinmiiig,  consi'-ting  of  a 
lappet  3  inches  long,  pointed  o!T  and  bound  with  braid — 
ilie  point  is  ornamented  witli  a  brown  silk  grelot.  Ihacii 
siicath  is  tlien  bound  witli  braid  at  tlic  top  and  bottom, 
-owing  in  a  brass  ring  at  tlie  latter  place ;  tlien  fasten  tlic 
slie.atli  on  to  tlie  stick  in  the  middle  and  at  botli  ends  with 
several  stitclies  of  purse-silk,  lioles  liaviiig  been  bored  into 
the  stick  for  tliat  purpose.  La.stly,  fa.sten  a  brown  silk 
I'ord  on  tho  stick,  by  means  of  which  the  umbrellas  arc 
tied  •  tho  cord  is  finished  off  at  the  ends  with  tassels. 


il03. — Case  fou  Umbuellas,  &c., 
WUEN  TkAVELUNQ. 


IIOC.-SQUARE  I 
This  square  is  excessive 
worked  over  a  circle  in  ] 
cotton  used  depends  on  t 
square.  It  is  very  cffectii 
black  silk,  and  the  gnij 
ground  can  also  he  Huisl 


r 


i  lu  tlie  point.  Repeat  from  *. 
round:  ♦  2  treble  stitches  in  the  next  2 
o  chain,  missing  3  stitches  of  the  pre- 
;  r<  and  under  them.  Repeat  from  *. 

1 1  round:  1  double  in  the  middle  chain 
between  the  treble  stitch,  *  9  chain,  make 
ibie  in  the  5th  stitch  for  a  purl,  2  purl,  1 
I  between  2  treble  of  the  preceding  round, 
no,  1  double  in  the  middle  chain  stitch 
t  1’  groups  of  treble  stitch  of  the  pre- 
^  .  V  nd.  Repeat  from 


1105.— TATTED  AX  TBJ  AC ASSAI  I 


tvliich  must  then,  of  course,  be  edged  round  with  1 
hole  stitch,  and  the  netting  cut  away  outside.  A  tr 
darned  guipure  lace  is  sewn  on  all  round.  Obser 
in  working  the  point  d’esprit  for  the  ground,  four 
must  bo  left  free  for  the  centre  of  the  flowers 
are  afterwards  filled  with  wheels,  as  can  be  i 
illustration. 


HOG.— SQUARE  IN  DARNED  NETTING. 

This  square  is  excessively  pretty.  A  raised  bouquet  is 
worked  over  a  circle  in  point  d’esprit.  The  size  of  the 
cotton  used  depends  on  the  use  you  wish  to  moke  of  the 
square.  It  is  very  effective  if  the  ground  is  w'orked  with 
black  silk,  and  the  guipure  with  coloured  silk.  The 
ground  can  also  be  finished  off  with  the  point  d’esprit. 


■niNT  llusft  Tyi'mu.v  Foa 

UUUiaLLA  C.VSE. 


,103. — ^Case  for  Umbrellas,  &c. 
'  WliEil  TaAVLLLlKG. 


1103  and  1104— CASE  FOR  UMBRELLAS,  &c.,  WHEN 
TRAVELLING. 

Tliis  case  consists  of  a  thick  deal  stick,  on  which  two 
'heathsof  brown  American  cloth  arc  fastened  for  an  umbrella 
ur  parasol ;  they  arc  thus  protected  from  dust  and  prevented 
from  being  broken.  Instead  of  two,  three  or  four  such 
■  heaths  can  be  fastened  on  the  slick.  Each  sheath  consists 
f  a  piece  of  American  cloth  25  inches  long,  1 J  inches  wiile, 
:-lauted  off  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  measures  only  1| 
aches  at  that  place.  Tiiese  four  strips  are  joined  by 
ttiading  them  two  and  two  together  with  silk  braid  at 
least  J  of  an  inch  wide;  this  braid  i.s  previously  orna- 
uented  with  light-brown  silk  in  point  russe,  as  can  be  seen 
■n  No.  1101,  which  shows  part  of  the  braid  full  size.  At 
the  top  of  cac’i  sew  on  a  sort  of  trimming,  consisting  of  a 
uippet  3  iiiche.s  long,  pointed  off  and  bound  with  braid — 
ihe  point  is  ornamentcil  witli  a  blown  silk  grelot.  Each 
sheath  i.s  then  bound  uith  braid  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
sewing  in  a  bra.ss  ring  at  the  latter  place ;  then  fasten  the 
sheath  on  to  the  stick  in  the  middle  and  at  both  ends  with 
several  stitches  of  purse-silk,  holes  having  been  bored  into 
the  stick  for  that  purpose.  Lastly,  fasten  a  brown  silk 
cord  on  the  stick,  by  means  of  which  the  umbrellas  arc 
tied*  the  cord  is  finished  off  at  the  ends  with  t.as.=els. 


1107.-SILK  F.VN,  EMUKOIDERED  IN  POINT  RUSSE. 


% 


»  for  all  (li.«^e  VopiU.-wo'l:  Pat'orna  mav  bo  li  i'l  ••!  '1  ''a  •' 

•ill  (orwunl.  by  I'O't  ai>v  unifies  rcqiii'el  aiil  ''’in'  i.-.’lya 
» iU'Ni;;na  here  en^'raveii  No  or*lera  will  be  »-\*  ''ive  i  Minesa  r 

to  be  uiauo  payable  to  Adolphe  iJoubaud,  Uaihbuuo*place, 


*  Work  first  one  circle  1 
1  purl,  4  times  altcnl 
then  at  a  short  distal 

round,  consisting  of  3  doiil  le, 
:ly  2  double,  1  purl,  3  dou.jle; 

!  a  circle  like  the  one  just  m  (ie. 

manner  and  join  them  into  a  circle  from  illustration  by 
moaiis  of  small  3-branchcd  patterns,  and  then  join  them  on 
to  th'*  mh.dle  rosette. 

together  must  alw.ays  Ire  fastened  ou  to  the  2  joined  sm-tll 
circles  of  the  1st  half,  as  was  done  for  the  o-branched 
pattern  of  the  rosette ;  besides  this,  each  of  the  large  circles  ""i 

in  which,  however,  instl 
cotton  must  be  joined  c 
circle.  Then  work  at  a 
branched  pattern,  wide 
double.  AVhen  this  bra 
distance  4  times  more  fn 
of  the  5-branchcd  jiatt 
join  it  ou  to  the  purl  of 
pattern  (this  purl  foi  .a 

d  of  working  the  fiist  p  .rl.  the 
to  the  Last  purl  of  the  pri  itcdinp 
ort  distance  the  1st  leafoi  the  j- 
Jjousists  of  4  double,  1  i>nii,  4 
It'll  is  completed,  repeat  at  t  shoi  i 
n  *  ;  but  in  working  the  braiiehe.s 
n,  instead  of  working  the  pttrl, 
i  e  I:-tbr.anch  of  the  5-bi:i  c!.cd 
ho  Centre  of  the  patternV  All 

T!i  si  ip  of  insertion  which  comes  next  is  worked  in  two 
Halves  as  ■  ollows : — Work  first,  for  the  h.alf  turned  towards 
'.uc  centre,  2  rows  of  circles  lying  ojiposite  c.ach  other; 
ticgin  with  one  of  the  largest  circles,  consisting  of  4  double, 

!  p.ir',  3  ti.iie.s  alternately  2  double,  1  purl,  then  4  double ; 

•  at  a  sli  11 1  distance  work  a  smaller  circle  of  4  double,  1 
pui  1,  1  double  ;  after  another  short  distance,  a  circle  like 
lit-  o  :b  )■•!  If  .  OU  to  it;  thou  again  a  oturdler  circle,  wldcL 
at  1  ;i  icc.  V.  Uio  Isl  pail  is  joined  ;n  to  the  purl  cf  the 

has  4  double,  1  purl,  4  times  alternately  2  double,  1  inirl, 
then  4  double.  When  8  similar  patterns  have  been  worked, 
join  them  into  a  circle  from  illustration  by  means  of  small 
rosettes ;  this  circle  is  then  joined  to  the  already-finished 
part  of  the  cover.  The  small  rosettes  and  remaining 
patterns  of  the  antimacassar  arc  easily  worked  from  illus¬ 
tration.  The  comnleted  patterns  .are  either  knotted 
lo^icther  with  fine  cotton,  or  joined  together  in  the  «ourse 

Ol  tt.e  WOi'a. 

llOO.-V.'kl'I^IN'G  TOILET. 

Dross  of  liglit  fawn-cloino  1  triinmcO  'vil'i 

.aits  of  s.aliii.  I’oloiiaS-  I'lvlotot  of  a  darker  sIimIo  of 
ic  same  colour,  ornameit'''l  with  siuail  bows  of  riobon 
onuct  of  white  tulle  aid  bloude. 


1109.— AVALK1^’G  TOILET. 


Tin;  Ekglishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.] 


[July,  18C8. 


tiul  with  button- 
side.  A  t.attcd  or 
1.  Observe  that 
uud,  four  squares 
he  flowers;  they 
can  be  seen  in 


1103-SILli  CLOSED. 


1107  and  1108.-SIL5  FAN,  EMBROIDERED  IN 
Po|tT  RUSSE. 

As  an  cleg.ant  fan  is  a  cry  expensive  article,  our  r.  ehn-f 
will  be  gl.ad  to  learn  hoi^  to  make  one  themselves,  uriip: 
for  it  old  mountings  cM  new  ones  at  pleasure.  1  li'- 
mounting  of  our  patteiBis  in  ivory;  it  is  covered  '  it  . 
white  glacti  .silk,  and  pii^hldured  with  line  black  t  . 
point  russe.  The  m:.(  ■!  'nwst  be  t.akeu  double,  each 
part  is,  of  course,  embro'Mred  .separately,  and  the  di\  i ;  oi.s 
of  the  mounting  nmst  l.ifl'etweeu  both  pieces  of  ma  li.  ! 
Tito  fan  is  completed  d  the  upper  edge  with  a  murot.- 
strip  of  Ch.antilly  lace.  A  white  silk  cord  .and  tass  •!  .Me 
fasteuc  l  on  the  fan  fi  l‘  illnstrition ;  a  circle,  con  -  ;i 
of  a  plait  of  white  .silkBiep  e.ird,  is  iastened  ou  the  ■  n 
this  circle  is  placed  frli  Ao.  IloH  on  the  f.an,  so  s 
p.'cvcnt  its  opening  wheruot  in  use.  Coloured  silk  n;  ■■ 
of  course,  bo  u  ‘d  insta  ll  of  white. 


NOTICE. 

These  pages  should  not  be  cut. —  See  the  PATTERNS  on  the  other  side. 


{For  working  our  Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet,  Tatting,  and  Emlroukry  Patterns,  tee  leg  to  recommend 
to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.') 
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OUR  PARIS  I^ETPER. 


y  bo  pleased  to  know  that  the  Kniprcss  looked 
[irmi'iig  in  a  Riinplc  white  dress,  a  dark  blue  shawl 
h  with  lace,  a  straw  bonnet  with  corn  sprigs  and  a 
l|i  flower,  a  poppy,  I  think,  in  front.  The  Emperor 
ii  also  present,  well  wrapped  up,  as,  indeed,  it  was 
p  jwr  tliat  he  should  bo  after  his  late  rheumatic 
ig  ick ;  and  there  was  also  the  beloved  little  Prince  all 
joy  and  liveliness,  clad  in  his  knickcrbockcr  suit,  with 
10  stockings.  One  individual — and  one  who  has  been 
0.\'ssively  popular — was  absent  from  the  course — 
^nidy,  the  bouquet-girl  of  the  French  Jockey  Club. 
.Tl'crc  was  a  report  that  she  had  been  struck  down  by 
^Mning  on  the  previous  Tuesday, 
i  iThc  Marquis  of  Hastings  has  won,  we  hear,  a  large 
»iiunc,  and  become  for  a  while  a  lion ;  the  Emperor 
him  to  dinner  after  the  race. 

The  Empress  is  growing  severe  in  her  views  of  coiTcct 
u  tr.me,  and  refuses  to  adopt  the  short  dresses  which 
l^auy  of  our  fairest  had  so  eagerly  anticipated.  '\\'’ith 
S  skirt  of  Indian  muslin  that  trailed  upon  the  floor  and 
^mick  confusion  and  dismay  into  the  raid'is  of  the  short- 
^■■.ked,  the  Empress  appeared  at  the  late  state  ball; 
fcere  was  nothing  like  a  com2)romisc  in  the  matter.  Wc 
^ear  that  his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  been  directing 
"“^‘oation  to  the  c.'ctravagance  of  ladies’  costume,  and 
it  certain  of  the  conclave  of  scarlet  hate  have  been 
siding  8haq)ly.  This  occasions  us  no  alarm.  It  has 
en  done  before,  but  never  exercised  any  inflacncc, 
copt  to  make  the  fashion  still  more  fashionable.  A 
orscl  of  ridicule  is  more  cfTicacious  than  a  heavy  load 
gf  moralising  on  the  length  of  a  petticoat  or  the  colour 
f  a  lieaddre.=s ;  but  even  lidiculc  can  do  but  little 
hen  qjposed  by  Fashion. 

Wc  have  been  holding  a  jicacc  meeting,  in  which 
oso  who  do  not  love  the  military  have  expressed 
iheraselvcs  very  loudly ;  but  wc  go  oa  making  chassc- 
ota notwithstanding,  and  offer  our  homage  to  “glorilicd 
homicide.” 

Two  of  our  watering-places  ai’c  carrying  all  before 
than  this  summer.  Tlie  fiist  is  close  to  Paris,  and  has 
already  been  much  ijatrouiscd  by  fashion  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  Enghien-les-Dains,  close  to 
Paris,  a  lovely  little  town,  with  its  slcejiy  lake  bordered 
^itli  wcipiiig-willows.  Eiighien  lies  in  a  charming 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Montmorency.  It 
possesses  sulphureous  springs  which  arc  a  wonderful 
care  for  many  maladies.  Amusement  is,  however,  in 
most  iustanccs  a  far  more  importai.t  object  than  health 
'uth  the  visitors  to  this  pretty  little  town.  There  is  a 
casino,  theatre,  and  concert-room,  and  quite  as  great  a 
display  of  toilets  as  at  Dieppe  or  Trouville. 

How  diiTcrcnt  from  the  days  of  which  wrote  our 
tp:ntueUc  Madame  do  Scvigiic,  when  one  went  to  a 
watering- place  simply  to  bathe  or  drink  waters,  and 
when  such  places  were  noted  for  dulnc.-is  and  ennui ! 

The  second  watering-place  wc  were  thinking  of  is 
Gdiardmcr,  a  comparatively  unknown  spot  in  the 
Hsges  mountains.  'Flic  lake  of  Gerardmcr  is  very 
much  larger,  and  surrounded  by  far  grander  scenery, 
“an  tliat  of  Enghien.  On  one  side  there  arc  moun- 
*11$,  the  summits  of  wliicli  are  cappicd  with  snow ;  on 
_  ibc  other  a  delightful  valley  covered  with  woods.  The 
“kecaotiy  is  wilder  tlian  Switeerlaud  (which  tourists  have 


4:1 


so  much  contributed  to  spoil),  and  less  barren  than 
Savoy. 

Those  who  wish  for  comparative  solitude  and  epuiet 
rambles  in  a  iiicturc.sque  country  will  i)rcfer  (jorardmer 
to  other  more  brilliant  and  fa.shionablo  watering-places. 
Rut  let  them  hasten.  Gerardmcr  has  already  a  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment.  Soon  it  will  have  a  casino,  for 
the  fame  of  its  beauty  has  already  reached  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  have  become  a 
place  for  lovers  of  iileasurc  rather  than  for  lover's  of 
Nature. 

Our  exhibition  of  pictures  has  produced  nothing 
very  striking  this  year.  Several  of  our  licst  painters — 
Ciibancl,  Pills,  and  Raudry  —  have  sent  nothing. 
Gerome  is  travelling  in  Africa,  but  has  sent  a  “Death 
of  Marshal  Key”  which  has  been  much  criticised. 
Hamon,  the  painter  of  dreams ;  Hebert,  whose  models 
arc  such  frail,  sickly  beauties;  Mcissonuier,  whoso 
pictures  arc  so  small  but  so  pvorfect — are  all  absent. 
Gustave  Dore  has  given  us  two  large  pictures  of  great 
merit,  especially  “  The  Keopihy tc,”  a  young  monk  of  a 
remarkably  pure,  spviritual  couiiteuaucc  sitting  amongst 
a  compiauy  of  old,  gross,  and  sensual-looking  frires, 
and  forming  a,  strong  contrast  to  them.  They  are 
pn-ohably  attending  vespiers  or  some  other  oflice,  but 
none  hut  the  ncopdiytc  are  piaying  the  least  attontiou  to 
their  hook  or  jvrayeis,  and  their  attitudes  are  expressive 
of  nothing  but  ennui  and  a  sort  of  stupid  ajiathy. 

There  arc  some  pretty  tallmiu:  de  <jcnre,  hut  little  or 
nothing  iii  the  way  of  grande  peinlure. 

Do  you  remember  Watteau's  picture  of  the  invalided 
imssy-cat?  Poor  Latly  Iris  doing  all  she  can  to  save 
her  favourite’s  life — Doctor  Faust  or  Doctor  Somebody 
must  cITect  its  restoration ;  and  shouhl  it,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  skill  of  iEsculapius,  collapse  and  die,  Goustou 
shall  design  its  tomb,  and  Foiiteuclle  compose  its 
epitaph!  Wc  have  been  reminded  of  this  piicce  of 
imperishable  absurdity  by  tlio  demise  of  the  Eiiqveror’s 
dog  Xero,  followed  by  the  decease  of  the  pretty  little 
canine  the  jiroiierty  of  Jladlie.  Marie  Rose.  We  have 
become  quite  desulate.  Very  few  pveoplo  were  intimate 
witli  t'ac  namesake  of  the  Roman  emperor,  he  being  a 
special  favourite,  fed  only  uuder  the  immediate  siqicr- 
intcndciicc  of  his  Inqu'iial  owner — kennelled  iu  tlic 
purjile — hut  tlic  charming  little  dog  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  actress  was  weU  known  to  theatrical  hdAtuC.^. 
Wc  arc  sorry  the  dogs  are  dead,  and  the  subject  is  one 
which  admits  of  a  little  not  too  painful  conversation. 

Your  Roz  has  brought  out  his  Abimc. — his  No 
Thoroughfare — with  very  marked  success,  hut  gossips 
say  that  he  was  so  excessively  nervous  on  the  first 
night  that  he  would  not  aiqicav  i:i  his  box.  The 
jicoplc  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  easily 
satisfied,  but  it  is  not  so  with  a  highly-cultivated 
Paiisiau  audience.  However,  the  famous  author,  the 
creator  of  “Monsieur  Picvic,”  has  triumiihod;  every¬ 
thing  went  well.  M.  Taine,  who  has  devoted  his 
critical  ability  to  the  examination  of  the  most  famous 
English  litterakiirg,  has  made  us  tolerably  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Dickens'  peculiar  genius ;  M.  Taine, 
by  the  way,  who  has  so  railed  at  matrimony  in  some  of 
his  effusions,  succumbed  the  other  day,  and  acceided 
the  bridegroom's  j);\rt  in  a  wedding. 
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“  LA  FIGLIA  DEL  REGGIMENl'O”  AT  TUE  llOYAL  ITALI^VN  Ol'EUA. 


“LA  FIGLIA  DEL  IIEGGDIEXTO”  AT  THE 
ROYAL  n’ALIAN  OTEILV. 


^RULY,  a  channing  opera  this !  of  which  the  mighty 
Mendelssohn  said,  “  It  is  so  pretty,  so  merry,  I 
should  like  to  have  Avritten  it  myself !”  Revived,  too, 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  by  one  of  the  archest  and 
most  fascinating  of  prime  domie,  after  an  interval  of 
threo  years,  it  comes  to  us  with  something  of  the 
chai-m  of  novelty,  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  irresistible  attractions  of  the  season  of  1&G8. 

There  is  a  certain  vraiscmhlance  about  the  story  of 
The  Daughter  of  the  licjimcnt  which,  in  spite  of  some 
apparent  incongruities,  wins  its  way  irresistibly  to  the 
heart.  It  may  seem  strange  that  an  officer  should  be 
accompanied  to  the  field  of  battle  by  his  female  infant, 
and,  dying,  bequeath  her  to  his  regiment,  but  strange 
things  do  happen  in  these  stirring  times  of  Avar,  and 
the  little  Maria  is  generously  protected  and  adopted  by 
the  gallant  Regiment  of  the  Elevcntii,  Avhom  she  repays 
for  their  care  and  kindness  by  acting  as  virnndiiir'e,  or 
sutler-girl,  and  sharing  their  cares  and  fatigues  as  Avell 
as  theii’  joys  and  pleasures. 

All  the  rough,  AA'arm-hcartcd  soldiers  of  the  11th 
Regiment  kncAv  how  the  little  Marie  had  come  to  be 
adopted  into  their  gallant  ranks,  but  none  better  than 
their  sergeant,  Sulpizio,  Avho  had  found  her  after  the 
battle,  and  Avith  her  a  letter  .addressed  by  her  father  to 
the  ^I.aichioncss  de  Rcrkcufeld,  a  cannon-ball  having 
prematurely  cut  off  the  (hvys  of  the  servant  intrusted 
AA'ith  her  care. 

Whether  the  brave  sergeant  failed  in  his  endcaA'ours 
to  find  the  marchionoss  and  deliver  up  his  eharge,  or 
whether  he  found  the  presence  of  the  fair  young 
creature,  in  her  saucy  military  attire — Avith  her  light 
heart  and  gay  songs,  and  little  barrel  of  cau  de  vie  slung 
over  her  shoulder — too  great  a  solace  and  attraction  to 
part  Avith,  is  more  than  avo  c.an  s.ay.  We  should  incline 
to  the  latter  opinion  if  Marie — the  real  “  chihl  of  the 
regiment” — bore  any  resemblance  to  Mdllc.  Patti,  the 
fictitious  one.  Certain  it  is  that  the  enfant  trouixe  has 
ariiA’cd  at  budding  Avomauhood  Avhilj  still  carolling 
merrily,  maiehing  bravely,  and  beating  her  drum 
vigorously  by  the  side  of  her  collective  father — the 
giAllaut  11th,  Rut  eA’orything  is  Avrittcu  doAA'n  in  the 
irrevocable  decrees  of  fate,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
wlicn  Marie  and  her  brave  protectors  are  to  part. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Switzerl.and,  and 
down  one  of  its  mountainous  procij'ices  the  light-footed 
Marie  was  once  on  the  blink  of  falling,  when  she  Avas 
saved  by  a  young 'lYrolean  named  Tonio,  who  snatched 
her  from  death  at  the  risk  of  his  OAvn  life.  The  French 
aimy  are  in  occupation  of  the  country,  and  Tonio,  Avho 
is  perpetually  hovering  about  the  11th  Regiment  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  gbince  from  the  bright  eyes  of  its 
pretty  vivandicre,  with  whom  ho  has  fallen  desperately 
in  love,  is  arrested  os  a  spy.  Marie,  howaver,  comes  to 
the  rescue  and  proclaims  the  debt  of  gratitude  she — 
and  for  her  sake  the  Avholc  regiment — is  under  to  him. 
A  still  gentler  feeling  agitates  her  tender  bosom,  and 
when  Tonio  reveals  his  love,  ho  has  tho  joy  of  finding 
it  is  returned. 

lie  offers  to  make  her  his  wife,  but  the  consent  of  her 


father — in  fact,  a  whole  regiment  of  fathcre— mnsl  1 1 
had.  The  combined  paternity  has  already  dci 


that  its  adopted  child  must  not  marry  out  of  the 


ment,  but  bestow  her  hand  on  the  bravest  among  tka.! 
selves ;  so  Tonio — for  Avhat  Avill  not  love  accomplish’-. '  ^ 
resolves  to  turn  his  back  on  his  country  and  enlist 
tho  ranks  of  France.  i 

The  gallant  felloAvs  justly  reflect  that  no  cliildci 
many  her  OAvn  father,  and  as  Tonio  has  already  jir,  ? 
his  bravery  by  saving  the  life  of  their  adoijtedd.'iir  l  ^ 
they  yield  their  consent,  and  all  seems  .about  to  go 
“merry  as  a  m.arri.-'go  bell,”  Avhen  a  most  uncxicc.^ 
obstacle  to  their  h.appinc3.s  presents  itself.  Tliis  j_ 
of  the  country  is  in  full  possession  of  tho  French,  i  1 
in  no  breast  has  tlieir  successful  invasion  created  n  ‘ 
terror  than  in  that  of  tho  Marchioness  de  lleib  ' 
femme  d tine  certuine  age,  who  has  in  a  former  pciioJ 
her  life  been  a  sufferer  from  the  horrors  of  war. 

As  this  aristocratic  dame  is  roaming  about  at  siiT 
little  distance  from  her  home,  she  is  alarmed  at  iindl 
the  road  crowded  Avith  soldiers,  and  addresses  Sc  - 
Sulpizio,  Avho  is  p.assing  Avith  his  men,  to  entre.at  liL 
give  her  au  escort  to  guard  her  to  her  chateau 
Rerkcnfold.  llo  is  immediately  struck  by  the  na  * 
an  cclaircisscmcnt  folloAvs ;  tho  sergeant  produces  Ms 
ci^entials — the  Avell-preservcd  letter  of  her  dead  b; 

— and  the  marchioness  at  once  recognises  .and  a  .is.  j 
ledges  Mario  as  her  niece — the  child  of  a  beloved  sb:  | 
Finding  she  has  been  brought  up  in  a  rather  cquiv 
manner  for  a  young  lady,  tho  marchioness  venture  - 
express  a  hope  that  her  education  has  boon  cw.iii  j 
on  the  seveicst  principles  of  propriety,  whercoa:") 
sergeant  assures  her  that  her  manners  are  of  “  au  c.'i. 
site  gentility.”  The  starched  dame  is,  however,  n; 
shocked  at  tho  familiarity  existing  betAveen  a  nuii.l  ) 
the  common  soldiers  and  her  oavu  niece;  and  wheat 
sing,  Avith  Marie  at  their  head,  the  beloved  “  llataj- 
— the  song  of  their  regiment — she  cau  endure  it ;; 
longer,  but  begs  her  niece  to  prcpaic  to  accoraparjl^ 
at  once.  Marie,  Avith  the  utmost  regret  and  dilF'"': 
tears  herself  avA'ay  from  the  beloved  friends  oil' 
childhood  and  youth,  and  Avhen  Tonio — .arriviDg  j-  - 
tho  parting  is  taking  place — i.s  informed  of  the  stattf  ' 
affairs,  there  avo  no  bounds  to  his  grief  and  dki;; 
ment.  With  rage  and  desp.air  he  tears  from  liisC  j  *' 
cockade  he  had  donned  for  tho  sake  of  herwho:; 
appears  about  to  bo  snatched  from  him  for  ever.  ;■ 

Avait  a  Avhile,  and  nous  verrons. 

There  is  a  change  of  scene.  Instead  of  moun!?,!! 
passes  Avith  French  soldiers  sc.attcred  .about  thciii,^^ 
the  SAvi.;8  scurrying  aAvay  in  all  dircction.s,  we  find'- 
selves  in  an  elegant  .saloon  in  the  Chateau  IV  il.- 
but  noAvhere  is  the  change  more  striking  than  in  21 
the  regiment’s  daughter,  Avho  has  been  obksed 
relinquish  the  piquant  costume  of  a  vivcindiirte 
assume  the  attire  of  an  elegant  lady  of  fashion.  •' 
easy  to  sec,  hoAvcver,  that  the  change  is  only  ciif 
and  that  beneath  tho  grand  robes  poorM.ariesl 
betAts  fondly  and  rcgretrully  for  her  old  friend** 
comjAanions,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  f** 
young  lover. 

The  maichioncss  is  doing  her  utmost  to  raakea* 
little  camp  folloAvcr  a  refined  aud  accomplished  V 
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the  work  is  one  of  diiBculty,  for  Mario  not 
only  regrets  her  old  habits,  but  very  often  resumes 
them.  The  old  regiment  is  still  in  the  vicinity  of 
fte  chateau  that  sheltci-s  its  “  child,”  and  when  Sul- 
piiio,  in  the  fortune  of  war,  chances  to  get  a  wound, 
the  marchioness  cannot  resist  her  niece’s  entreaties  that 
he  may  be  sheltered  there  too  till  he  is  cured.  So  then 
the  force  of  old  associations  becomes  too  strong  for 
restraint,  and  the  stately  minuet  in  which  JIaric  is 
being  initiated  often  breaks  into  a  lively  “  quick  step" 
to  the  roll  of  the  diuni,  and  the  old-fashioned  romance 
all  about  Venus  and  loves  and  doves,  and  studded  with 
loubidcs,  changes  into  the  stirring  “Song  of  the 
Ucgimciit”— 

“  Kataplan !  Itataplan !  Rataplan— plan-plan-plan !” 

The  sergeant  is  there  with  his  grizzly  moustache,  and 
bo  too  cannot  help  joining  in  the  bewitching  strains, 
and  tramping  up  and  down,  right  about,  quid:  march, 
in  nnisou  with  them.  Ah !  what  delight  the  soldier 
knows!  but  it  is  a  pleasure  into  which  the  marchioness 
cannot  enter,  and  she  beats  a  hasty  retreat  just  as  the 
Louse-steward  enters  to  announce  that  there  is  another 
of  the  11th  below  Avith  a  broken  shoulder.  Sulpizio 
hastens  to  succour  Idin,  and  soon  returns  accompanied 
notonly  by  the  wounded  man,  but  by  several  of  their 
old  comrades,  who  recognise  with  joy  their  daughter 
under  her  fashionable  disguise,  and  who  as  gleefully 
welcomes  her  largo  and  loving  family.  But  they  must 
be  got  rid  of  before  the  lady  aunt  returns,  and,  lured 
by  the  promise  of  a  whole  cask  of  wine  iu  the  park, 
they  all  retire,  and  'I’onio  and  Slavic,  loft  alouo,  renew 
their  vows  of  love;  but  this  sw'cct  interchange  is  iuter- 
niptcd  by  the  return  of  the  marchioness,  who  upljraids 
Snipizio  with  having  allow'cd  one  whom  ho  knew  to  be 
a  yoimg  lady  of  bii  th  to  form  a  connection  with  a 
vulgar  soldier;  but  Touio  has  already  obtained  a 
captain’s  commis.siou,  and  is  determined  to  marry  the 
girl  he  first  adored  as  the  sutler  of  a  regiment.  TIic 
marehioncss  rejects  the  presumptuous  suit  of  tlic  young 
soldier,  telling  him  her  niece’s  hand  i.s  akcady  promised 
to  the  son  of  a  duchess,  her  most  intimate  fi  iend.  Tonio 
refces  in  high  dudgeon,  and  Marie  follow's  in  much  the 
same  mood. 

Loft  alone  with  Sulpizio,  the  marchioness  confides 
to  him  another  ecci  ct:  that  the  story  of  her  sister  was 
a  fictitious  one,  tliat  Marie  is  her  oavu  child,  she  having 
fonned  a  clandestine  union  with  a  young  soldier  much 
beneath  her  in  rank  and  position,  and  knowing  all  the 
misery  she  experience  I  from  such  a  union,  sho  would 
»Tc  her  daughter  from  a  similar  fate.  'J’lie  old 
sergeant  was  speechless  with  surju-'-so  as  the  mar¬ 
chioness  relates  these  events  of  tlio  past,  and  iwomiacs 
to  use  his  influence  with  Mario  to  induce  her  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  her  newly-found  mother.  The  time  for 
tfcc  signing  of  the  marriage  contract  is  at  hand ;  the 
high-hom  company  arc  arriving,  and  Maiia  is  prepared 
to  yield  a  dejected  consent  to  the  wishes  of  a  parent. 
When  the  marchioness  begins  to  reflect,  aud  recalling 
thememorioe  of  early  days  and  her  own  happines-s  witli 
soldier  lover,  asks  hcreolf  if  sho  is  jubtlficd  in 
pstjfying  her  ambition  at  the  expense  of  tho  happiness 
of  two  young  hearts,  sho  melts,  and  decides  that  she 
*21  not  be  the  cause  of  so  much  wrctchodaoss,  and, 


Avhen  tho  contract  is  signed,  it  is  the  name  of  Tonio 
that  stands  as  bridegroom  to  her  whom  he  had  knov/n 
and  loved  as  “  Tlie  Daughter  of  the  Regiment." 

Wc  have  given  the  story  at  some  length,  because  it  is 
such  an  unusually  good  one,  aud  also  because  there  rc.ally 
is  not  much  that  needs  to  be  said  .about  the  gay,  fasci¬ 
nating  music,  which  is  more  familiar  iu  the  dnawing- 
room  than  on  the  stage.  In  every  phase  of  the  opera, 
whether  iu  the  spirit-stirring  song  of  the  regiment 
“  Ci.ascnn  lo  dice,”  tlio  martial  “R.ataplan,"  or  the 
exquisitely  patlKlic  “Conviou  p.artir,”  in  which  tl)0 
light-hearted  but  affcctionjitc  girl  bids  a  tc.arfnl  .and 
toucinng  farewell  of  her  soldior  friends,  Donizetti  has 
succcc<lcd  most  perfectly  in  imparting  tlio  true  .and 
genuine  feeling.  In  Mdllc.  T.atti  he  has  an  cxpio- 
nent,  both  .as  singer  and  actress,  that  has  not  been 
found  since  when,  in  l.S-17,  Jenny  Lind  created  furore. 
by  hcriinperson.ation  of  tlic  ch.aracter  of  tho  fascinating 
Virandi'erc.  Frequently  .as  the  Englisli  public  have  lia  I 
fragments  of  this  charming  opera  served  up  to  them  by 
mcd.iocrc  singers  on  tlio  boards  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
.as  wo  before  said,  it  comes  invc.sled  with  the  attr.actiou 
of  novelty  and  freshness,  and  the  present  impersona¬ 
tion  of  tho  young  Southern  conUUrice  m.ay  be  pro¬ 
nounced  to  tho  full  as  f.aultlcss  and  fascinating  as  was 
that  of  her  Nortlicrn  predecessor  twenty  yc.ars  ago. 

Whetlicr  as  the  light-hearted  and  iiiquilsivo  sutler 
girl,  over  whose  life  no  cloud  has  as  yet  hung  d.arkliug, 
or  as  tho  niece  of  the  marchioness  struggling  against 
the  trammels  and  convcntion.alitics  of  iine-Iadyisni,  or, 
perhaps,  better  still,  wl-.cn  taking  a  tearful  Ic.rvc  of 
her  childhood’s  friends,  Mdllc.  I’atti  is  cqu.ally  natural 
aud  delightful,  while  her  singing  of  the  pretty  and 
familiar  melodics  is  perfection. 

That  spoiled  child  of  the  London  public,  Marietta 
Piccolomini,  who  reigned  for  a  brief  season  so  dc.spoti- 
cally  over  the  hearts  of  her  admirers,  won  a  triumph 
iu  the  season  of  1850  .at  Her  M.ajesty’s  Thc.atre  .as  tho 
heroine  of  Donizetti’s  delicious  little  comic  opera,  but 
her  success  w.as  more  .attributable  to  the  irrcsistiblo 
captiroitiou  and  dashing  vivacity  of  her  stylo  than  to 
her  perfect  fnirilmcnt  of  the  musical  requirements  of 
tho  part.  Tho  “  pet  of  the  02)er.a’’  was  worshipped, 
carcs.scd,  adored,  and  Iier  singing  did  not  liavc  the  full 
measure  of  severe  criticism  mote  1  out  to  it ;  and,  lubidcs, 
she  was  not  alone  on  the  stage  tho  irrcteiidod  niece  of 
a  mock  marchioness,  but  in  real  life  could  call  a  live 
cardinal  uncle!  .and  so  was  sure  to  succeed. 

This  pretty  and  sprightly  opera,  one  of  the  hater 
compositions  of  poor  Donizetti’s  prolific  brain,  w.as 
produced  at  tl'.c  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  iu  1810,  and, 
strange  to  say,  with  but  very  modciate  .success.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tho  c.aprico  of  imblic  t.astc;  on.e 
would  have  tlionglit  tho  very  French  nature  of  tho 
story,  .and  wedded  to  such  gay  and  sparkling  music, 
just  c.nlcul.atcd  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  lively  Parisitins, 
but  the  event  proved  otherwise.  The  conqio.scr  took 
its  comiiarativc  failure  there  greatly  to  heart,  and  it 
was  uot  until  it  had  been  produced,  aud  with  trium¬ 
phant  tWa/,  iu  nearly  every  ether  capital  tliat  tho 
aonsitive  mu.sicLan  couhl  bo  convinced  that  it  w.as  the 
Parisians  who  were  to  blame  for  their  want  of  disccni- 
raont,  and  no  lack  of  merit  in  the  opci«. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


To  CoBREspoNDENTS. — All  letters  for  this  department  to  be 
lent  before  the  fifth  of  one  mouth  fur  insertion  in  the  next. 

Answers. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the*| 
addresses  of  correspoudents. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
nnderstand  that  we  have  received  no  communications  on  the 
■object. 

The  Roles  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  wiU  be  found  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Magazine. 


172.  M.  L.  T.  has  a  nearly  new  light  brown  cashmere  dress, 
with  bine  cashmere  imitation  petticoat,  trimmed  with  white  buttons 
and  braid,  lined  throughont,  very  long  and  full ;  also  child's  piqne 
dress  (new),  with  pattern  for  braiding  it.  tVanta  1C  yards  of  black 
■ilk,  not  glace. 

173.  Constance,  having  occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  will  sell 
a  white  French  merino  opera  cloak  (never  been  worn)  for  21s., 
cost  253. 

174.  Hairy  Mossoo.  White  tnllo  bonnet  (never  worn),  cost 
£1  Is.,  trimmed  with  white  flowers,  tinted  leaves,  &c.,  simple  but 
pretty.  Wants  jet  ornamauts,  or  large-sized  photo  album.  Open 
to  offers.  Correspoudents  requested  to  inclose  their  address. 

175.  Nora  has  to  exchange  the  solo  pieces,  “  Dreams  of  the 
Forest,"  by  S.  Smith ;  “  Fantasie  on  Welsh  Airs,"  by  B.  Richards ; 
“  The  Old  England  Quadrilles"  duet,  by  G.  Croat.  These  three 
perfectly  new  and  nnsoiled.  “  Gentle  Annie,"  a  solo  piece  by 
Glover;  “Fiveo'Clock  in  the  Morning,”  song  by  Claribcl;  and 
“  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  song  by  J.  L.  Hatton..  Nora  is 
open  to  offi  rs  of  good  instrumental  music ;  Sydney  Smith  and 
Kuho  preferred. 

176.  E.  S.  has  a  piece  of  workfor  fender-stool,  bouquet  of  roses, 
lilies,  and  convolvuli,  grounded  with  orange  wool.  It  is  well 
worked ;  intended  fur  a  wedding  present.  Also  a  bread  ti'encbcr ; 
motto,  “  Sweet  is  the  bread  of  contentment,”  carved  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  characters.  For  12  yards  of  coloured  silk,  or  a  good  ermine 
muff  and  collarette.  For  the  silk  or  a  sewing  machine,  she  would 
include  the  following  list  of  music,  in  good  condition : — “Janet's 
Bridal,”  “Won't  Yon  Tell  Mo  Why?”  “The  Rose,”  “Resigna¬ 
tion,”  “  Janet's  Choice”  (song'),  “  Music  on  the  Waters”  (Lin¬ 
dahl),  “  Lnerezia  Borgia”  (Oaten),  “  Chant  du  Berger”  (Carlos), 
three  numbers  of  Hanover  Square.  [Please  send  15  stamps.] 

177.  Ettolsa  has  pretty  cases  of  ferns,  twenty  dried  fronds, 
different  and  named,  price  5s.  Can  go  by  post.  Twenty  either 
foreign,  or  twenty  British. 

178.  Fn.iNCEs  has  the  Enclisitwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
for  four  years,  beginning  from  the  commencement  of  “  Bcechwood 
Manor”  (without  Supplement  or  Patterns),  unbound,  which  she 
will  exchange.  Would  like  a  good  brooch  and  earrings,  but  is 
open  to  offers.  Has  also  two  volumes  of  The  Quiver,  unbound. 

179.  Elise  has  the  Ladien’  Treasury  for  1807,  aubound.  Open 
to  offers.  No  stamps  or  music. 

180.  Nellie  has  two  pairs  of  gloves,  quite  now,  Dent's  make, 
size  C,  one  a  light  drab,  the  other  a  bright  brown,  being  too  largo 
for  her.  She  is  open  to  offers. 

181.  Mater  has  a  handsome  cut  crystal  comb,  mounted  on 
Ormolu  baud,  with  real  tortoiseshell  comb,  cost  35a.  Wants  in 
exchange  a  good  jet  comb,  with  largo  knobs,  or  good  jet  bracelets, 
or  a  fern-case.  Open  to  offers. 

182.  Jessie  has  a  pair  of  Scotch  pebble  earrings  aud  a  brooch 
to  excliauge,  both  quite  new.  The  earrings  fashionable,  ab  >nt 
two  inches  long ;  pattern,  St.  Andrew's  cross.  Brooch  round, 
large,  and  handsome ;  both  set  in  silver.  Wants  a  large,  hhnd- 
(ome  Bohemian  garnet  brooch,  or  a  largo  coil  Scotch  pebble 
brooch,  with  cairngorm  in  centre.  Open  to  offers. 

183.  Jeanne  will  give  Schuma’oi’s  Vucal  Alhiim  (unused),  and 
three  songs  for  Lady  Herbert's  Three  Phases  of  Christian  Lore, 
or  the  album  and  eighteen  songs  by  popular  composers,  in  good 
condition,  for  Lindley's  Botany  for  TakUcs. 

184  Cl.auok  would  like  to  see  Another  Socscriber's  coral 
earrings,  and  black  and  gold  broocli  and  earrings,  as  ho  has  a 
bound  volume  of  Good  H'ords  (perfectly  good),  which  ho  would 


exchange  if  the  earrings,  &a.,  pleased  him.  Claude  bu  oot^f 
Hotteu's  editions  of  the  Waverley  novels — containing  lu,|ii(r||J 
Bub  Boy,  ifoii'isteni,  Kenihoorth,  Pirate — uncut,  and  nicely  ! 
in  green  cloth.  Will  exchange  it  for  neck-chain  of  large  ciyi^' 
beads.  Open  to  offers.  [Please  forward  stamps.  See]^(,j. 

185.  Sophie  has  a  silver  vinaigrette,  cost  lOs.  Wants  a  (g.  | 
toiscshcll  and  gold  cross  and  brooch  same  value.  > 

ISC.  Mary  Elizadeth  Gordon  has  a  small  silver  broodis 
scmbling  a  dove,  about  4s.  Would  like  to  exchange  for  a  paii  J 
small  round  earrings.  i 

187.  R.  J.  would  give  2  yards  of  narrow  tatting  edging (ai| 
copy,  written  or  otherwise,  of  “  The  Haunted  House,”  by  ThoBsL 
Hood.  I 

183.  Iri.s.  I  have  12  yards  of  very  handsome  real  Valencieiit]p 

lace,  in  perfect  order,  which  has  never  been  off  the  card  on  wh;  i 
it  was  bought.  It  is  suitable  for  tuckers  or  handkercbiefi.  CtJ 
3s.  a  yard.  I  would  give  it  for  23.  a  yard.  Aho  10yitdst!l 
narrower,  in  perfect  order,  bought  for  Is.  a  yard,  suitable  fa  i 
children  or  under-clothing.  I  would  give  the  first  for  2s.  ajui, 
and  the  last  for  Cd.  a  yard,  and  would  send  patterns  of  both  tom 
apxdicant.  I  have  also  a  nearly  quite  new  and  bcantifol  diti  | 
coloured  very  fine  cloth  London-made  riding-habit,  been  war.  i 
only  two  or  three  times,  made  for  a  figure  of  medium  height  mi 
size.  It  cost  10  guineas,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  the  kta  ^ 
fashion.  [Please  send  2s.  Cd.  in  stamps.  See  Rule  C.] 

189.  M.  F.  has  two  pairs  of  infants'  sleeve-loops ;  a  good  bnil  ^ 

iug  pattern  for  Turkish  boots ;  Panorama  of  the  Thames  Embul  E 
meat;  good  Berlin  patterns  (twenty).  Open  to  offers.  Woi!.: 
like  a  silver  vinaigrette.  | 

190.  E.  S.  M.  has  two  Berlin  patterns,  nearly  new,rcpre9eiitii;l 

“  Aight”  aud  “  Morning,”  with  wool?,  silk,  and  beads  to  work  tbei;  i 
on  silk  canvas  for  banner-screens.  Would  take  25s.  for  the  piii. 
hut  is  open  to  offers.  ^ 

391.  Rose  would  exchange  fonr  pairs  of  coloured  French  kil| 
gloves,  size  Ci,  for  a  pair  of  long  gold  earrings,  or  a  large  pli 
cross  or  locket.  ^ 

192.  Alicia  wishes  to  exchange  the  last  three  volumes  oftk^ 
Englishwom.an’s  Domestic  Magazine,  complete,  for  a  set  of  jet : 
or  ivory  ornaments.  Open  to  offers. 

193.  M.  H.  tints  cartes-de-visitc,  4d. ;  fully  colours  them,  81  i 
each. 

191.  Tappy  wishes  to  get  constant  emplnymcnt  for  a  poa 
woman  in  tatting,  and  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  one  seaiiu 
her  some  orders. 

195.  Charlotte  will  exchange  Fullarton's  Royal  Rlnslrlia^ 
Atlas,  cost  £7  ICs.,  equal  to  new,  for  a  very  good  Treadle  Seiii; . 
Machine  complete. 

196.  S.  E.  T.  has  to  exchange  Scenery  of  Sjmin,  by  Oeew . 
Vivian,  Esq.,  published  by  Coluaghi,  imx>erial  folio,  tinted,  liii ) 
whites  printed,  33  drawings,  cost  £l  4s.,  for  J.  Weir's,  of  Cailiik’ 
street,  Soho-squarc,  553.  American  Hand-sewing  Machine,  in  gooi ' 
order.  [Send  address  and  9  stamps.] 

197.  Alice  offers  Scotchwoman  a  tatted  cravat  for  wriili"  ^ 
directions  for  kniltiug  two  stockings  together.  [Will  Scoic  ■ 
WOM.AN  forward  her  address?  Many  letters  await  her.] 

198.  Lenork  would  be  glad  to  exchange  a  book — Life  and  Tiw 
of  Imiis  PhiVppe—ior  a  nice  gilt  clasp  or  a  small  jet  brooei 
The  book  is  not  new,  but  quite  good,  with  good  clear  priot  idt 
18  plates.  [Send  address  aud  9  stamps.  Fit/c  Exchai.ge  Rol«-l 

199.  A.  M.  wishes  to  exchange  a  tea-cosy,  braided  aud  mideq 

exactly  the  same  as  pattern  in  May  magazine,  for  IC3.  A.  M.  ks 
Nos.  1  to  22  (I  excepted)  of  the  early  issue,  and  Nos.  33  to 808' 
this  Magazine  to  dispose  of.  | 

200.  S.  C.  C.  will  exchange  C  yards  of  tatting  for  a  pw  il 
Dent's  gloves,  6j  (brown). 

201.  Ale.xandra  has  a  song,  “  Sweet  Spirit  Hear  My  Pr»J* 
(23.)  Would  like  to  exchange  for  two  tatted  cravats,  or  “  Jot**'' 
Mu>-ical  Party.” 

202.  Fanny  C.  will  exchange  2J  yards  of  broad  striped  bit-* 
and  white  muslin;  5  yards  of  a  lilac  and  white  material,  ttitd j 
for  shirting;  a  pair  of  black  silk  slippers,  trimmed  with  bttki 
quite  new;  a  parrot's  sLaud,  chain,  and  riug.  Open  to  odr®! 
Music  aud  mourgranis  declined. 
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JOg.  Odsbtauce  Emily  has  two  aongs,  “Jaiwt’s  Choice,”  by 
CbriWl  (4s  )t  “ ^be  Gipsy’s  Life  is  a  Joyons  Life”  (28.  6J.),  by 
Edwaa  Flood ;  a  tartan  plaid  knife  (Is.  Od.) ;  one  bnnch  of  gilt 
taadi  (!*•),  good ;  also  one  pair  of  gold  earrings,  rather  small, 
Mit  6s.  Wonld  like  to  exchange  for  a  pair  of  small  ronnd  rings 
lor  the  ears,  a  pair  of  steel  earrings,  three  tatted  cravats,  or  six 
jstds  of  tatting  edging. 

201.  Robe  wishes  to  exchange  songs  and  pieces.  A  list  shall  be 
unt. 

205.  BAnBARA  B.  has  bcantifal  hnnd-cnt  lamp-shades.  She 
will  send  one  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  12  postage-stamps,  or 
two  for  20  stamps.  She  has  also  fine  specimens  of  tho  Irish  dia¬ 
mond  in  its  natural  state,  which  she  wonld  be  glad  to  dispose  of  or 
ticbsnge,  bat  not  for  mnsie.  Open  to  offers.  [Please  send  12 
damps.] 

206.  JIoTEE  Ram  offers  two  pairs  of  drawers  for  sale,  of  good 
material,  tneked  and  trimmed.  4s.  per  pair.  Open  to  oilers. 
[Send  6  stamps.] 

207.  Beverlev  wants  a  pair  of  large  runt  pigeons,  for  which 
the  will  give  three  pairs  of  pretty  fancy  pigeons,  or  a  pen  of  white 
bantams  with  rose  combs.  Open  to  offers. 

208.  Bumble  Bee  has  tho  following  pieces  in  good  condition, 
and  wonld  like  some  cl.assical  music  or  good  English  ballads 
innebange: — “Trovatoro”  (Favnrger),  Haydn’s  “Spinnlied,” 
“Home,  Sweet  Homo”  (Thalbcrg),  “Lucie  do  Lammermoor” 
(Aschcr),  “Lo  Depart  dn  Vaisseau”  (Blnmcnthnl),  “Elfeu- 
miircbeu"  (Praegcr),  “Robert  lo  Diablo”  (Voss),  “Rigolctto” 
(Prudent),  “  Tho  Band  Passos”  (Berger),  “  Gai  tana  Maxurka” 
Pielterer),  “The  Flowers  of  Horae,”  a  song  (Blockley). 
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Tht  Exeter  Ilall  Magasine.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marl- 
korongb-streei.) — The  value  of  this  publication,  as  an  excellent 
and  moderately-pricod  compendium  of  sacred  mnsie,  is  nudimi- 
liibed.  The  June  number  contains,  among  other  things,  a  pnra- 
pbrsieof  the  114th  Psalm,  composed  by  Handel,  nnd  a  judicious 
Nlection  from  the  same  great  composer’s  oratorio  of  Israel  in 
Ejupt,  while  his  Messiah  and  Saul  respectively  famish  sabjccts 
fortbe  “Sunday  Evenings  at  the  Harmouinm.” 

Banoter  Square,  a  Musical  Magazine  (Messrs.  Ashdown  and 
Pirrj),  maintains  its  high  reputation  as  a  compendious  collection 
«f  classical  mnsie.  The  issue  for  this  month  is  fally  equal  to  its 
predecessors. 

Uemthold  Music  (Boosey  and  Co.)  is  a  selection  in  separate 
nimbers  of  some  of  tho  most  popular  songs,  instrumental  piccer, 
ud  eacred  mnsie.  It  is  admirably  sulectcd,  and  got  np  in  the 
best  style,  and  is  really  a  miracle  of  the  multuai  inparvo.  The 
Tolemei  are  printed  in  a  most  superior  mnnucr.  Wo  shall  have 
more  to  say  in  future  numbers  about  tliis  truly  astonishiug  and 
raluible  little  work.  The  cheap  publications  of  Messrs.  Boosey 
are  a  boon  alike  to  tho  public  and  tho  profession. 

Etjanicla.  Fantasia  for  the  pianoforte.  By  George  Forbes. 
(Boosey  and  Co.,  28,  Hollcs-strcct.) — A  composition  of  sterling 
Merit,  well  worthy  tho  attention  of  pianists.  Brilliant,  effective, 
and  highly  characteristic. 

H>eSvxillmo.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — This  is  Uie  English  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  favonrilo  song  in  Herve'a  CEil  Crete,  rendered  so 
pepnlsr  by  Miss  Fnrtado’s  brilliant  singing  iu  Burnand’s  popular 
bntleeqnc.  Hit  and  Miss,  at  tiro  Olympic.  It  is  embellished  with 
•  very  itriking  portrait  of  the  fascinating  actress. 

llosesoikf  Daisies.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — .\iiothcr  of  the  charm- 
big  productions,  both  word.s  and  music,  of  the  gifted  composer 
who  aasnmes  the  nom  de  plume  of  Claribe),  and  which  will,  if 
poenble,  by  its  chaste  and  pure  expression,  further  exteud  her 
lame.  The  vignotto  title-pago  is  simply  exquisite. 

The  Beacon  that  Lights  me  Home.  Ballad.  Written  by  W.  S 
l^*Mmore.  Composed  by  J.  L.  Hatton.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — The 
naetof  the  talented  anther  and  composer  are  snflicient  guarantee 
ibrttlm  is  above  the  average  merit  of  tho  usual  ballad  style.  To 
•it  »11  ranges  of  voice,  it  is  published  in  G,  and  also  in  E  flat. 

Oiad  Mule  Ekilths  (a  hundred  thousand  welcomes).  Henri 
lb  (Boosey  and  Co.)— A  very  lively  set  of  quadrilles  on 


■  tho  most  popular  Irish  airs,  arranged,  as  its  title  indicates,  in 
honour  of  the  visit  of  tho  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Irclaud. 

The  Hit  and  Miss  (Boosey  and  Co.)  is  a  capital  galop  onouo 
of  tho  most  catching  of  llerve’s  airs  iu  L’tEil  Crer-\ 

In  the  Summers  lyong  Ago.  Song.  Words  by  J.  P.  Douglas. 
Music  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marl- 
borongh-strect.) — X  very  charming  and  expressive  ballad.  The 
accompaniment  is  beautifully  modnlated,  and  betrays  the  musician¬ 
like  taste  of  one  of  our  best  modern  English  composers. 

Earth  is  no  lAtsliitg  Place.  Cantique.  Written  by  H.  B. 
Famie.  Mnsie  by  Cb.  Gounod.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great 
Marlborongh-strcef.)— M.  Goniiod’s  gcuins  never  shows  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  displayed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  the  present 
is  no  exception.  It  is  a  qnaiut  and  chastely  written  canticle  in 
B  flat,  afterwards  set  as  a  chorale,  and  suited  either  for  organ  or 
piano.  The  words,  too,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

The  Messrs.  Metzler  have  also  issned  the  first  number  of  a 
magazine  which  is  to  bo  devoted  solely  to  part-songs  by  first-class 
composers.  The  specimen,  namber,  entitled  Bright  Tulq)s,  is  by 
Macfarren,  whoso  excellent  remarks,  by  way  of  preface,  on  part- 
singing  ore  alone  worth  tho  money — 3d.  The  words  are  by  the 
quaint  old  song-writer,  George  Herrick. 

Love's  Secret  (Hopwood  and  Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street)  is  the 
name  of  the  pretty,  touching  ballad  rendered  so  popular  iu  tho 
comedy  of  Ours  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  by  the  natural 
and  unaffected  singing  of  Misses  Lydia  Foote  and  Louisa  Moore. 

Sleep,  Gentle  Ixulg  Mine.  Ballad.  Written  by  F.  W.  Green. 
Composed  by  James  Clcadow.  (Hopwood  and  Crew,  43,  Now 
Bond-street.) — A  very  tender  and  patlictio  baUad  in  G ;  both 
words  and  mnsio  are  charming. 

Annabelle  Lee.  Song.  Composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie.  Words 
by  Edgar  Poo.  (Lambom  Cock,  Addison,  and  Co.,  62  and  63, 
New  Bond-street.)— It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  song  in  the  ballad 
style  where  snch  a  eatebing  and  sweet  melody  is  wedded  to  so 
beantifnlly-harmonised  an  accompanimeut.  This  song,  which 
displays  the  mnsician-like  science  and  taste  of  its  composer,  is  an 
especial  favourite  with  both  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  W.  IL 
Cummings. 

The  Christy’s  Jcied  Waltz.  By  C.  Cooto.  (Hopwood  and 
Crew,  42,  New  Bond-street.)— A  delightfnl  coll.etion  of  airs  most 
tastefully  arranged.  We  predict  that  tiiis  will  bo  the  favonrlte 
waltz  of  the  season.  Tho  title-page  is  chaste  and  elegant. 

The  Jupiter  Galop.  By  C.  Cooto,  jnn.  (Hopwood  and  Crew, 
•12,  New  Bond-street.) — K  bright  and  rfa;i.?aiife  theme  wtll  hamllcd. 

Conte’s  lioyal  Lancers.  By  C.  Cooto,  jnn.  (Hopwood  and 
Crew.)  The  Mormons’  Quadrille.  Dedicated  lo  Artemus  Ward 
by  C.  Cooto,  jnn.  (Hopwood  and  Crow.) — Tho  tones  selected  for 
both  these  prodnetions  arc  rather  stale  nnd  hackneyed,  while 
neither  the  title  of  the  latter  nor  its  illas'.rativo  title-page  is 
exactly  to  onr  taste. 

The  Goat  Dells.  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  W.  Kuhe. 
(Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-streot,  W.) — This  is  a 
very  pleasing  drawing-room  piece,  nnd  as,  though  effective,  it  is 
of  only  average  difficulty,  will  donbllcss  bo  very  acceptable  to 
pianoforte  players.  It  is  written  in  g  time,  and  opening  in  tlio 
key  of  C  major,  modnhates  into  A  flat,  and  back  again  into  the 
original  key,  in  which  it  conclndcs.  The  imitation  of  the  tinkling 
goat  bill  for  the  left  hand  is  characteristic  nnd  ingenions. 

SeMath  Pay  at  Sea.  Song.  Snng  by  Mr.  Sautley.  Tho 
poetry  by  Sidney  Whiting.  Mnsie  by  Joseph  Philip  Ivuight. 
(Metzler  and  Co.,  37,  Great  Marlborongh-strcct,  W.) — .4  very 
beantifnl  nnd  expressive  composition,  both  ns  regards  words  and 
mnsie,  which  arc  admirably  wedded  to  each  other.  The  aceom- 
paniment,  too,  is  highly  appropriate. 

The  Childrens  Hour.  Song.  Written  by  Longfellow.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Goo.  B.  Allen.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  Great  Marlborongh- 
streef.) — A  very  beautiful  nnd  expressive  ballad  in  E  flat,  within 
the  range  of  any  voice  of  moderate  compass. 

/  Love  Him  More  than  I  can  Say.  Song.  Words  by  Emily 
Bond.  Mnsie  by  Elixabeth  Pliilp.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  23,  Holies- 
street,  W.) — The  words,  suggested  by  a  lino  in  tho  Early  Years  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  written  by  her  Majesty  tho  Qneen,  ore  set  to 
a  pleasing,  simple  air.  The  composition  possesses  at  least  ono 
recommendation,  its  extreme  facility. 
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sinprlc  pots ;  they  should  be  kept  close  to  the  elan  fa'll 
PELARGONIUMS. — CLIMIJEUS.  following  spring,  when  they  can  be  planted  oatn 

The  illustration  on  this  page  consists  of  a  group  of  soon  as  the  weather  perniits,  about  the  JlUth  of  Msj. 

very  handsome  pelargoniums — King  of  Portugal,  The  Clitoria  is  a  most  elegant  plant,  and  is  of  tb 
The  Queen,  Princess  of  Hesse,  and  Peter  Barr.  The  natural  older  Leguininosse.  The  species  of  this  gsmt 
culture  of  pelargoniums  is  si:nj>lc,  whether  by  seeds  or  are  mostly  climbers,  and  the  specimen  which  we  illm. 
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indsomc  pelargoniums — King  of  Portugal,  The  Clitoria  is  a  most  elegant  plant,  and  is  of  tb 
,  Princess  of  Hesse,  and  Peter  Barr.  The  natural  older  Leguininosse.  The  species  of  this  gemt 
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to  bear.  From  this  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  leaving; 
liowevcr,  about  luilf-an-inch  of  the  leaf  itself  to  eveiy 
bud ;  the  prickles  should  then  be  rubbed  off  both  stock 
and  scion,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Now  take  the  budding-knife  in  the  right  hand 
and  make  a  longitudinal  cut  au  inch  in  leug&,  termi- 


CUTOIUA  TEBSATEA  VIOUICEA— FLORE  PLEXO. 

lliii  month  is  the  time  usually  chosen  for  budding  nating  at  the  top  end  with  a  cross  cut.  Take  care  not 
®P«»tion8  a  few  plain  directions  will  be  welcomed  by  to  cut  too  deep — through  the  bark  is  all  that  is  ncces- 
waders.  \Ve  quote  a  high  authority  on  rose  sary.  Now  turn  the  handle  of  the  knife  to  the  incision, 
Air.  William  Paul : — “  In  the  first  place  obtain  running  it  up  and  down  the  cut,  twisting  it  slightly  on 
from  the  tree  whose  identity  we  wish  the  stock  cither  side  so  as  to  raise  tlic  bark.  All  is  now  ready 


Covent-garden,  supply  seeds  and  plants  of  this  graceful 
climber,  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  training 
on  trellis-work  and  wire  globes ;  they  flower  the  lirst 
Our  specimen  has  a  violet  blossom. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  for  a  short,  easy 
jccount  of  how  to  bud  roses,  and  as  the  beginning  of 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 


for  tho  reception  of  the  bud.  Take  the  shoot  which 
is  to  furnish  it  in  tho  left  hand,  with  the  thicker 
part  towards  tho  finger-end,  and  with  the  knife  in 
tlie  riglit  hand  comincnco  cutting  about  half-an-inch 
behind  tlic  end,  passiag  tho  knife  upwards  under 
tho  bud  and  to  about  tlio  same  distance  beyond 
it.  The  knife  should  be  sharp,  that  the  bark  may  be 
cut  clean  and  not  jagged.  In  cutting  out  the  bud  the 
knife  should  pass  through  almost  level ;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  cases,  dip  a  little  when  passing  directly 
under  the  bud,  as  the  wood  before  and  behind  it  is 
not  always  on  the  same  level.  If  tho  bud  be  cut  ever 
30  skilfully  there  will  be  a  little  of  tho  wood  adhering 
to  it.  If  the  shoot  is  not  fully  ripe,  or  if  the  wood  is 
soft  when  taken,  cut  the  bud  as  shallow  as  possible, 
and  place  it  with  the  wood  in  the  stock.  But  tho  wood 
is  usually  firm  and  ripe,  and  then  the  wood  is  withdrawn. 
I’lacc  the  bud  on  the  back  of  the  stock,  parallel  with 
the  longitudinal  incision,  and  with  the  upper  end 
towards  the  top  of  the  shoot ;  then,  with  tho  handle  of 
the  knife  (a  budding-knife,  of  eourse)  raise  the  bark 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  bud  is  placed, 
pushing  two-thirds  of  the  bud  beneath  the  bark  with 
the  thrust.  Now  raise  the  bark  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  tho  bud  may  be  gently  pushed  under  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife,  or  will  probably  drop  in.  When 
properly  placed  the  eye  of  the  bud  should  be  directly 
under  the  opening  caused  by  the  raising  of  the  bark  of 
the  longitudinal  incision ;  if  it  be  not  so,  the  handle  of 
the  knife  should  bo  inserted  beneath  tho  bark  to  push 
it  to  a  right  position.  After  being  inserted  tho  bud 
should  Imj  drawn  upwards  to  the  cross  cut  and  the 
upper  end  cut  at  the  same  angle,  that  its  bark  may 
abut  against  the  bark  of  the  stock  laid  open  by  tho 
cross  cut.  It  now  remains  to  bind  it  in.  Tor  this 
purpose  take  cotton  or  list — the  former  is  generally 
preferre*!.  Commence  tying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut, 
passing  upwards  till  the  whole  length  of  the  incision  is 
bound  over.  If  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  bud  is 
not  well  united,  let  it  be  tied  up  loosely ;  if  it  is,  leave  it 
united,  and  there  is  an  end  of  care  till  the  following 
spring.  In  Februaiy  the  wild  shoot  may  be  cut  away 
two  inches  boyoml  the  bvids,  when  they  will  break  and 
soon  form  a  tree.” 


DESCRITTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  TAITERN. 

mSMAKK  BOnUEn. 

^Fatcriah  for  three  patterns,  or  one  yard;  Canvas; 
10  skeins  of  yreen  wool,  lU  skeins  scarlet,  7  skeins  drab, 
13  skxins  yellow,  13  sl:eins  brown,  13  slctins  blue,  '22  skeins 
black. 

Berlin-work  is  now  more  fashionable  than  ever  for 
ornamenting  furniture.  Our  handsome  coloured  strip 
is  suitable  for  trimming  window  and  door  curtains,  and 
also  for  chaii-s,  stools,  and  settees.  It  is  fashionable  to 
have  the  chair  quilted  in  rep  or  velvet,  and  tlic  strip  of 
work  put  on  plain  across  the  centre  of  both  the  back 
and  scat.  A  similar  strip  is  also  placed  across  the  top 
of  a  stool  or  settee.  When  the  latter  is  large,  two  strips 
may  be  placed,  with  a  space  of  plain  material  between. 

Our  pattern  is  very  effective ;  the  whole  is  worked 
with  Berlin  wool.  The  light  yellow  may  be  worked 
with  filoselle  if  preferred. 


Madame  Adolphe  Ooubaud,  S3,  Rathbone-phe, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  supplies  tho  above  materials  h 
43.  Cd. ;  with  filoselle.  Is.  extra ;  commencing  patten, 
Is. ;  postage,  lOd. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 

At  the  Italian  Opera,  Coveut  Carden,  the  principi;| 
feature  up  to  tho  present  time  of  writing  h.-is  bea  I 
the  lively  and  graceful  Fiyliadel  lieyyimcntool  the  prolife  ■ 


I 


I 


Donizetti,  revived  after  a  three  years’  slumber,  and  ill 
which  tho  sj)rightly  prima  donna  Adelina  Patti  ha! 
achieved  another  of  her  brilliant  successes. 

Her  Majesty’s  Opera  has  also  evinced  tho  Bam 
steady  adherence  to  tho  old  favourites,  Mozart's  l 
superb  compositions  Don  Giovanni  and  He  Nozze  i 
Fiyaro,  so  superbly  cast  that  it  is  no  wonder  tha 
crowded  houses  attended  their  reirresentation.  Cliern- 
bini’s  magnificent  tragic  opera  of  Medea  has  been  ala  ^ 
reproduced. 

The  Hero  of  Ilomance  still  occupies  the  place  dlmm 
in  the  Ilaymarket  playbills.  This  elegant  and  favonrite 
little  temple  of  the  drama  closes  on  the  lethof  Julj,j 
for  a  brief  space  for  the  necessary  repairs. 

At  tho  Adelphi  No  Thorouyhfure  is  still  found  attrae- 
tivc,  even  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  ^Ir.  Fechteriit 
Paris,  where  ho  has  been  superintending  the  productioif 
of  this  exciting  drama,  brought  out  early  in  Juait 
under  the  title  of  IMkblme.  His  part  has  been  under- f 
taken  by  hlr.  R.  Phillips,  and  with  good  success. 

'I'lie  Lyceum  is  occupied  by  tho  Japanese  troupe. 

At  the  Princess’s  Mr.  G.  Viuiug  has  been  appearinji 
in  The  Corsican  Brothers,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walto 
Lacy,  as  Chateau  Renaud,  his  original  character  u 
this  theatre  under  the  management  of  the  late  Sir  * 
Charles  Kean.  i 

Offenbach’s  sparkling  operetta  of  The  Grand  Dm]^\ 
was  transplanted  to  the  Olympic  the  third  week  in  Junt  | 
The  St.  James's  Theatre  has  only  to  announce  tht 
performances  of  the  French  troupe  with  the  clew 
and  spiritucl  M.  Ravel  at  their  head,  and  forthwith  is; 
is  crowded  by  the  creme  of  London  society.  Su 
Intinies,  by  the  witty  dramatist  M.  Victor  Sardoi 
formed  the  principal  attraction  of  the  early  part  of  thek 
season.  La  Grande  Dnehesse,  announced  with  k 
original  rcprcscutative  Madlle.  Schneider  in  the  tiU  |  ^ 

7vlle,  can  now  be  seen;  and  between  the  French  aid [ 
English  ladies  who  personate  Gcrolstcin’s  Duchess,  u  j 
hope  to  see  such  warm  rivalry  as  will  atone  forth 
miserable  failure  at  Covent  Garden.  ' 

At  the  Holborn,  Foul  Play,  from  the  united  pensd 
a  great  writer  and  a  talented  and  experienced  diainatisl 
preserves  its  interest  and  attraction  unabated.  Th  _ 
acting,  too,  is  excellent,  and  scenery  and  appointmenti^ 
first-rate.  ‘ 

The  principal  musical  meetings  to  commemorate  «! 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves’  Vicncfit  concert  on  the  12th  ult., 
Benedict’s  grand  annual  morning  concert  on  tho’iOti; 
at  which,  as  usual,  all  that  is  groat  and  celebrated  in  thi 
world  of  both  talent  and  fashion  assisted ;  andthoGre#) 
Handel  Triennial  Festival,  celebrated  at  tho  Cr^l 
Palace  with  a  grandeur  worthy  even  of  tlie 
musician. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 
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the  englisiiwom.vn’s  conversazione. 

Oci  CoJiTKBSAZlosB.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
puwntee  of  good  faith. 

^  Aix  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— 
cieepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  bo 
tddreiied  to  the  Editor  of  tho  Ejjolisiiwoman's  Domestic 
jUoizisn- 

lo  CoEBEspoKDBSTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
niut  be  sent  before  tho  tenth  of  each  month. 

Ifisi  of  our  readers,  as  wo  know,  are  friends  of  aitld  lang  syne. 
There  will  probably  not  be  a  few  who  remember  the  ebarming 
Biemi-  and  compilations  printed  in  the  earlier  series  of  the  Eso- 
ushwoman'b  Domestic  Magazine  anent  Tho  Months,  and 
tigoed  St.  Swithin.  One  of  the  most  cartful  collectors  of  odd 
sad  carious  morfeaux,  St.  Swithin,  has,  with  patience  most  credit- 
lUe-and  patience  passe  science— goi  together  and  put  into  book 

Notes  on  Un-Natubai.  IIi.^tobt. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  volume,  and  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  cheer- 
{al,  ipaikling  rivulet,  mnny-hued  and  coloured,  threading  its  way 
thioogh  many  centuries  of  legend,  myth,  note,  and  query,  relating 
to  the  life  of  Flower,  Tree,  Bird,  Plant,  Giant,  Fairy,  Pyx,  Star, 
and  Planet.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler, 
Warwick  House,  Paternoster-row.  Its  price.  Os.  Cd. 

Tip  says — “  I  want  to  make  a  Patchwork  Sofa-pillow  from  one 
of  tho  patterns  you  gave  in  the  Englishwoman  some  time  ago, 
hot  I  do  not  know  where  to  get  the  pieces  of  silk,  and  thought 
perhaps  yon  would  be  kind  enough  to  help  me.  Do  yon  think  if  I 
were  to  go  to  some  good  silk-mercer's  they  would  sell  me  some 
patterns?  Dressmakers  arc  snre  to  have  them,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  care  about  selling  them  nnlcss  I  gavo  them  some  good  order, 
or  if  I  became  a  customer ;  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  tell  yon  that 
yoa  give  such  very  nico  patterns  in  the  Magazine  that  I  save  all 
the  expense  of  dressmakers.”  [Peter  I’lobinson,  Oxford-street, 
wonld  be  likely  to  supply  you  with  patterns.] 

The  Complexion. — Antephelic  Milk. — In  reply  to  many 
letters  addressed  to  the  Silkworm  on  this  subject,  sbo  begs  to  refer 
ladies  to  tho  “  Spinnings  in  Town,”  May  number,  where  tbo  snb 
ject  is  treated  of.  Sbo  ba.s  tried  the  Autcpbelio  Milk  herself,  and 
hndithat  it  does  really  remote  frcclchs  and  clear  tho  complexion. 
It  is  pleasant  to  nso ;  it  softens  tho  skin  when  need  mixed  with 
water  ua  w.'vsb.  Fnll  directions  aro  given  with  each  bottle.  Tbo 
Milk  can  be  obtained  of  Mdmc.  Corinno,  37,  Tavistock-strcct, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.,  price  Ss.  per  bottle. 

N.  H.  wonld  be  so  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent  wonld 
rxemmend  sometbing  to  llestore  Grey  Hair  to  its  original  colour. 
She  is  bat  niuetocn,  and  for  tho  last  six  years  her  hair,  which  is 
dirk  brown,  has  been  getting  greyer  and  greyer.  Can  nothing  bo 
done?  Hair-dye  is  most  objectionable,  and  N.  11.  wonld  not  nso 
it  upon  any  consideration.  One  more  question  ;  Can  anything  bo 
done  to  prevent  flushing  of  an  evening,  at  a  dance,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ?  N.  H.’s  wbolo  face  becomes  somewhat  the  tint  of  a 
peony,  and  cf  conrse  is  most  uncomfortable.  [The  best  thing  wo 
kcow  for  flushing  is  the  Antephelic  Milk.] 

C.  D.  writes — “I  often  read  in  yonr  correspondeneo  pages 
vahiaUa  bints  and  questions  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
flexion,  but  none  of  them  suit  my  case.  Tbongh  sunburn  may  bo 
•nnoying,  and  freckles  “  hideous, "  nothing  is  so  rnlgar-Iooking 
and  tninons  to  the  skin  as  those  small  black  spots  which  fill  np 
•ad  gradnally  enlarge  tho  pores,  and  against  which  no  nmonnt  of 
Winn  or  cold  water  is  any  preservative.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  enre  for  them,  and  should  any  of  yonr  correspondents  be  able 
Inwggestone  tlicy  wonld  confer  a  favour  on  many  snlTcrers  be- 
lidet  myself.”  [We  believe  the  Antcpliciic  Milk  wonld  remove 
llx  spots  yon  complain  of.  It  can  bo  obtained  of  Mdme.  Corinno, 
W,  Tavistock- street,  Covent-garden,  price  5s.  per  bottle.] 

FaanLEiN  Amv  will  be  so  glad  if  any  kind  friend  wonld  tell  her 
•hsther  there  is  anything  that  will  make  the  Eyebrows  Grow  7 
,  has  been  using  lately  a  Hair-Wash  of  water  and  glyce- 
recommended  to  Sophie  by  IlAnniET  E.,  but  she  finds  it 
taW  the  curl  out,  which  makes  it  rather  disagreeable,  as  the 


wears  long  cnrls.  At  the  same  time  she  thinks  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  tho  hair.  Conld  any  correspondent  kindly  give  her 
a  recipe  for  cnrling  wltbnnt  papering  it  ? 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  inform  Isacei.,  in  her  next  number, 
whether  Mr.  Rimmcl's  Limc-juico  and  Glycerine  darkens  the  hair  ? 
[Limc-jnico  and  Gljccriuo  docs  not  darken  the  hair.] 

Sophie  would  be  glad  if  any  one  conld  tell  her  of  sometbing 
that  wonld  make  her  Hair  Grow  Long.  At  present  it  is  thb-k,  and 
not  half  a  yard  in  leiigth,  and  she  cannot  make  the  long  chignon, 
which  is  her  favourite  style  of  wearing  the  hair. 

An  Ibisii  P.  begs  to  assure  A  Constant  Subscbibeb  that  she 
can  recommeud  a  Hair  Wash  that  will  restore  hair  becoming  grey. 
Her  hair  was  suddenly  getting  so  grey  that  she  was  quite  alarmed; 
aud  though  she  had  not  the  slightest  faith  in  Hair  Washes,  she 
sent  for  a  2s.  6d.  bottle  of  “Fred.  Lewis's  Hair  Colour  Restorer,” 
to  give  it  a  trial,  intending  if  it  failed  to  try  something  else.  She 
only  applied  it  first  to  two  places  over  her  ears  which  were  nearly 
white,  lest  it  should  injure  her  hair  or  make  it  black  (it  is  natu¬ 
rally  light  brown,  witl.J  in  auburn  tinge).  To  her  surprise,  before 
a  week  she  perceived  a  change,  aud  in  a  fortnight  it  was  quite 
restored,  so  that  she  commenced  to  apply  it  all  over  her  bead ; 
but  as  her  bottle  was  finished,  and  living  in  the  country  she  oonld 
not  immediately  get  another,  she  tried  tho  receipt  as  given  by 
Miss  Pollabd— namely,  a  quarter  of  an  onuco  of  sugar  of  lead, 
half  an  ounce  of  milk  of  sulphnr,  half  an  onnee  of  glycerine,  and, 
after  blending  the  snlphnr  aud  glycerine  together,  ponred  on  a 
pint  of  hot  water,  and  then  dissolved  the  sugar  of  lead  in  it.  To 
her  surprise  it  appears  to  be  the  very  same  as  Lewis’s  wash,  and 
smells  like  it.  It  bus  only  been  used  onco  or  twice.  Recollect 
the  milk  of  sulphur  is  a  white  powder,  and  brushes  out  of  the  liair 
when  dry. 

Annette  says — “  Alix  may  wear  white  petticoats  at  once  if  she 
prefers  them.  They  look  much  cooler  and  cleaner,  and  nicer  in 
every  way  iu  sammer  than  bl.tck  ones.  It  is  usual  for  a  widow  to 
wear  a  black  or  black  and  grey  petticoat  for  tho  first  month,  espc 
cially  if  it  is  winter.  She  may  wear  a  black  silk,  crape,  or  grena¬ 
dine  fichu,  which  requires  no  mantlo  or  jacket  under  it ;  if  the 
Mario  Antoinette  shape  with  ends,  it  is  a  mantle  of  itself,  and 
is  almost  tho  only  one  worn  at  present  in  London.  Ali.x  may 
wear  a  white  mnsliii  Garibaldi,  or  a  black  crapo  or  grenadine  one. 
Tliero  must,  of  course,  bo  no  laco  or  embroidery  on  anything." 
[We  icgret  to  differ  from  Annette.  No  white  mnslin  Garibaldi 
can  be  worn  under  tn'clvc  months  from  the  date  of  the  loss.] 

Chbistabelle  will  bo  so  much  obliged  if  we  or  oomo  of  onr 
correspondents  will  answer  her  three  questions ; — First,  whe  ther 
crinolines  are  still  worn  ?  If  so,  which  is  tho  best  shop  in  Loudon 
to  get  them  ?  Secondly,  may  sho  not  wear  a  chignon  ?  Although 
only  fourteen,  her  hair  is  long  aud  dark,  hut  will  not  carl.  If  sho 
may,  what  kind  of  ono  should  she  wear  7  Thirdly,  what  is  the 
best  soap  to  nse  for  the  complexion  7  what  is  the  price  7  and  where 
can  it  he  obtained  7  [Crinolines  are  still  worn.  The  Zephyriua 
is  the  newest,  and  of  a  most  elegant  form.  All  drapers  snpply 
this.  Fonrticn  is  too  young  to  wear  the  chignon.  Dngong  oil 
soap  is  good  for  tho  complexion.  To  ho  had  of  Mons.  E.  Rimmel, 
9C,  Strand.  “  Musical  Notes”  will  he  coutiuued.] 

Renovatob  has  two  black  llama  cloaks,  very  large  and  per¬ 
fectly  good,  bnt  quite  out  of  fashion.  Sho  is  very  anxious  to 
chaugo  tho  shape  of  them,  and  will  be  obliged  if  any  one  will 
inform  her,  through  your  most  invaluable  Magaziuc,  of  any 
pattern  that  she  ran  make  them  to. 

M.  G.  has  tried  for  some  months  “Potts’  Corn  Plasters,’’  and 
has  found  them  very  good,  and  quite  cured  tho  corns.  They  can 
be  procured  of  any  chemist.  What  do  you  think  of  my  hand¬ 
writing  7  Is  it  anything  like  a  clerk’s  7  [No.] 

A  Brunette.  1.  Wo  aro  sorry  that  wo  are  nnahle  at  present 
to  comply  with  yonr  request.  2.  Good. 

Rose  says — “  None  of  yonr  correspondents,  in  answer  to  Pater, 
Lavo  remembered  tho  fact  that  young  growing  girls  are  frequently 
snhject  to  a  depressing  irritability  and  caprice  of  temper.  They 
suffer  from  it  mentally  and  bodily.  The  impertinent  answer — 
tho  hnrst  of  petulant  tears  if  they  are  reproached — the  gloom  and 
unrest  which  invades  them— often  aviso  from  physical  canses. 
Constant  interesting  ocenpation,  cheerful  society,  great  attention 
to  the  laws  of  health,  early  rising,  cold  bathing  (snhject  to  a 
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doctor's  Apprnriil),  will  do  mncli,  bnt  the  confidence  wbich  a 
young  girl  may  hufely  placo  iu  a  good  and  sympatbising  motbcr 
is  the  great  tbi'  g.  It  is  a  delicate  sabjcct  to  pnrsac,  but  pray  let 
mothers  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  moral  and  mcutal  health  of 
the  yonug  creatures  nudtr  their  charge  as  they  do  to  their  bodily 
health.” 

R.  L.  says — “  Having  seen  that  ms.lical  men  prescribe  through 
your  columns  in  some  elig'ut  cases,  I  shonlJ  much  like  to  hnotv 
their  opinion  on  the  following : —If  at  all  uerrons  or  excited  I 
saffir  from  a  tension  of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  my  teeth  aro 
clenched,  and  my  tongue  so  clostly  pressed  to  the  roof  of  my 
month  as  to  make  it  quite  ptiufal.  It  is  a  moat  painful  thing  to 
snffer  from,  and  I  should  really  be  grateful  to  know  of  a  cure. 
The  slighUst  excitement  or  over-fatigne  will  canse  this.” 

Box  Ami.  All  slang  is  most  nnlaJylike.  The  words  you  men¬ 
tion  aro  vulgar,  and  quite  unfit  for  a  lady  to  make  use  of.  To 
address  another  in  a  foreign  language,  before  a  third  who  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  that  language,  shows  a  want  of  good  feeling  and  good 
Ireeding. 

Macoe  R.  a  silk  dress  should  be  lined  with  Mall  mnslin  or 
Victoria  lawn.  Wc  are  unable  to  comply  with  yonr  request.  An 
Embroidery  and  Braiding  Pattern  was  given  iu  the  Yowij  Euq- 
lUhiooman  for  June,  price  GJ. 

A  Mother.  Ear-piercing,  if  properly  performed,  is  a  very 
slight  operation.  The  cars  should  bo  pierced  before  the  ago  of 
twelve  or  after  the  sixtecutk  year.  If  the  yonug  ladies  aro  not  in 
good  health,  tar  piercing  should  bo  deferred,  and  wheuever  the 
operation  is  ]<crformed  a  time  should  bo  chosen  when  they  are 
tnHrely  free  from,  colds,  or  any  ind  sposilion  tchateccr,  however 
irijllng.  The  ear  shonld  ho  oiled  with  pnre  and  frosh  salad  oil, 
and  let  alone.  A  theory  exists  of  the  propriety  of  turning  the 
ring  constantly.  Iu  reality  this  prodaces  a  constant  soro  aud 
inflammation.  If  tho  ring  it  nntouched,  tho  blood  soon  dries  in 
the  pierced  hole,  aud  protects  the  wound  whilo  healing.  As  soon 
SB  this  healing  is  accomplished,  tho  dry  blood  peals  clT,  and  tho 
ring  moves  quite  easily  in  the  hole.  Scarlc's  Earrings  are  very 
good  substitutes  for  car-picrcing. 

Rose  Evelyx.  Tho  lines  jou  quote  are  in  vol.  i.  of  Thaclcray’s 
Jliscellanies,  page  28,  in  tho  verses  ctillcd  “  A  White  Squall.” 
Cau  our  readers  help  Rose  to  find  the  author  of  a  poem  called 
“  Castles  in  the  Air  ?  ' 

Lily  shoolJ  wash  her  face  in  tepid  water.  Use  no  soap  to  it. 
For  her  hands  she  should  uso  the  Dugnngoil  soap  (Uimmel,  90, 
Strand).  Tho  Autephelic  Milk  will  restore  her  comploxion  if  she 
carefully  follows  the  directions  given  with  each  bottle.  Prico  Ss. 
(Madamu  Coriime,  37,  Tavistock-strect,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.) 

Euxestine  is  informed  that  all  berqaestions  cannot  he  answered 
here.  Her  photograph  is  declined  with  thanks.  Tho  Editor 
advises  her  to  avoid  slang  in  writing,  and  to  turn  her  attention,  if 
she  is  indeed  sixteen  years  old,  to  something  less  frivolous  than 
the  subject  of  her  letter.  She  is  referred  to  tho  Fashion  article 
lor  answers  to  the  queries  respecting  dress.  No  lady  would  kiss 
a  gentleman  unless  engaged  to  him,  aud  even  iu  that  case  wo  think 
tho  salnte  would  ho  received,  not  given.  No  yentkmun  would  ask 
a  girl  of  sixb  en  such  a  question. 

A  Dublin  Bov  says — ”  I  see  by  your  last  edition,  which  my 
sister  takes,  that  Gentlemen’s  Cornets  can  bo  procured  at  Picca¬ 
dilly.  Now  I  have  for  some  time  suffered  from  weakness  of  the 
back,  aud  fancy  sneh  an  article  might  bo  a  great  support  to  me, 
but  have  not  the  saiallest  idea  what  it  is  like,  and  do  uot  like  to 
go  about  getting  one  until  I  know.  Would  you — if  not  scandalising 
to  ladies — give  a  sketch  in  your  next  of  the  article,  and  also  say  if 
it  wonld  bo  a  very  great  support,  if  it  is  as  deep  ns  a  lady's,  and 
how  one  not  on  the  spot  should  bo  measured  to  give  the  order  to 
Wing?”  [We  aro  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  Send 
real  name  aud  address,  and  we  will  communicate  with  you.] 

Nouveaut^  is  anxious  to  know  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
word  “  Kettledrum,”  as  it  appears  in  popular  stories.  She  knows 
it  refers  to  some  cosy  meal,  but  can  scarcely  see  auy  propriety  in 
such  a  use  of  the  word.  Nouveaut£  is  about  to  famish  a  bed¬ 
room  for  a  young  lady  who  is  just  leaving  school,  and  would  feel 
very  much  obliged  if  some  one — an  experienced  subscriber,  the 
evcr-rea>ly  Silkworm,  or  jourKclf,  Mr.  Editor — would  furuiah  her, 
through  the  columns  of  the  E-VOLiaHWOUAX,  with  a  complete  Ust 


of  the  articles  of  upholstery  required  to  furnish  an  apartment  is 
the  best  modem  taste.  NouveautIS  wonld  also  like  a  list  of  the 
articles  of  china,  glass,  and  linen  required,  together  with  s  fe? 
hints  ns  to  the  toilctte-tahle  noceisarics,  such  as  mats,  covers,  uj 
arrangement,  and  a  few  words  regarding  tho  probable  expenwaf 
the  whole.  What  wonld  Mrs.  Addlcy  Bourne’s  hook  of  under, 
clothing  cost,  if  forwarded  directly  to  Nouveautl's  address,  ii 
Ontario  Province,  Canada?  NouvEAUTii  is  almost  asbamedts 
make  any  farther  requests,  hut  will  endeavour  to  rest  satisfied  «itk 
one  more,  and  not  trouble  tlie  gravo  Editor  with  her  far-fetched 
uouseusu  for  a  long  time.  The  one  more  is  this Will  tin 
charmingly  gooJnuturcd  Silkworm  devote  a  few  paragraphs,  before 
very  long,  to  tho  subject  of  gloves?  Many  would  bo  very  glad  to 
hear  somethiug  upon  the  subject  named,  and  uono  more  so  thu 
KouvEAUTi.  NouvEAUii  has  asked  so  mncli,  aud  so  very  rnnek 
wishes  her  questions  to  be  fully  answered,  that  she  feels  that  she 
dare  not  dictate  the  time  when  they  are  to  ho  answered,  but  mut  ' 
leave  that  point  to  tho  judgment  aud  kinducss  of  the  Editor.  ' 
Nouveaute  wishes  to  endorse,  iu  conclusion,  tho  opinions  of  tlu  t 
English  Girl  ix  Caxada,  who  speaks  of  tho  depredatory  cLa 
racter  of  tko  United  States'  Fashion  Magazines.  The  Enolisb- 
WOMAN  supplies  all  my  wants  far  more  fully  aud  elegantly  tliu  1 
those  barefaced  literary  pilferers.  [1.  Kettledrum  is  au  afternooi 
tea — a  sociable,  cosy  meeting,  with  tca-diiuking  for  a  "reoioo 
why”  the  meeting  takes  place.  Wo  are  informed  that  it  originated 
in  officers’  nufurnished  quarters,  when  tho  kettledrum  served  iii  i 
teahoard,  and  a  pleasant  dance  on  tho  bare  floor  closed  tho  men; 
meeting.  There  ore  many  versions  of  the  origin  of  this  pleastol 
excase  for  small  inexpensive  parties.  2.  ”  Lares  and  Peuates'' 
will  afford  you  somo  information  on  this  point.  3.  Mrs.  A.  Bonme 
will  forward  her  book  of  nuder-clothing  gratis  and  post  free  oa 
receiving  your  address.  4.  Your  request  shall  be  complied  with.] 

Christina  says — “  I  have  heard  several  arguments  on  tb 
tempers  of  the  opposite  sex.  From  my  own  personal  obscrvatioi  [ 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fair  men  are  tho  best  tcnipend,  I 
hut  I  should  like  ti  hear  the  opinions  of  somo  of  the  fair  readen  I 
of  your  valuable  kfagaziuo.  Also  would  you  kindly  tell  me  tis  [ 
meaning  of  the  name  ‘  Christina  ?’  ” 

Zeta  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  tell  her  in  tbt 
July  unmberwhetber  it  be  tbocustamto  givo  bridesmaids  bonncti, 
cloaks,  and  dresses,  or  merely  a  souvenir,  as  a  locket,  d;c.  [It  ii 
usual  to  giro  a  souvenir  only.] 

Dark  Complexion.  You  can  wear  tho  dress  trimmed  silk 
green  satin.  , 

M.  D.  M.  Defaced  postage-stamps  aro  of  no  valno.  The  oil 
issue.  Id.  black,  can  ho  sold.  Apply  to  Young  and  Stodulk 
Cetitial  Chambers,  17,  South  Castle-strcct,  Liverpool. 

Charlotte.  No  dressmaker  of  any  experience  will  make  tin 
bodies  only  of  dresses. 

J.  J.  is  working  on  her  owu  account  at  tho  millinery  and  dre» 
making.  Not  much  likiog  tho  last  kind  of  work,  sho  would  id 
tho  Silkworm  to  kindly  tell  her  bow  she  could  get  employed  is  i 
London  house  of  business.  Any  advice  from  tho  Sdkwurm  oa 
tho  subject  J.  J.  will  bo  much  obliged  for.  [The  Silkworm  regteli 
that  she  is  nuabic  to  assist  J.  J.]  If  tho  question  asked  iu  Bi; 
by  M.  A.  B.  is  not  answered,  tho  reason  why  her  Skeleton  LcaM 
lose  their  whiteness,  I  think,  i.»,  they  aro  not  well  washed  sfto 
bleaching.  I  have  done  a  great  many  with  much  success. 

C.  J.  H.,  in  reply  to  Pikeek's  request  as  to  tho  method  of  tko 
Grecian  and  Open  Plaits,  gives  tho  following  directions  :—GreciM 
Plait. — Take  a  tolerably  tliick  lock  of  hair,  divide  it  into  tn 
equal  parts ;  take  from  tho  outside  of  tho  left-hand  portion  a  vet; 
small  piece  of  hair,  about  a  sixth  part,  pass  it  over  into  tkt 
ceutre  aud  unite  it  to  the  inside  of  the  right  hand  portion ;  dotk* 
same  with  the  right-hand  jiortion ;  proceed  thus,  taking  tbo  smsD 
and  even-sized  lock  alternately  from  the  left  hand  and  right  bsidi 
until  all  is  plaited ;  he  careful  to  keep  the  plait  very  smooth.  Tie 
Basket  or  Ofien  Plait  is  mndo  by  taking  four  rather  small  strinh 
of  hair;  plait  with  only  three  ''f  these,  weaving  them  over  sol 
Under  the  fourth,  which  serves  to  draw  tho  chaiu  up,  as  in  tie 
way  a  plait  of  three  is  usually  worked,  taking  first  tho  Icft-hssl 
ontsidu  strand,  and  working  it  under  one  aud  over  the  next  until 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  right  outsiJo  strand,  which  in  its  turn  ■ 
then  worked  to  the  left  sidu,  and  so  on  altcruatcly,  always  rstei^ 
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.  j^anmoved  in  the  middle.  Will  Lilian  kindly  tell  C.  J.  II. 
vbit  ill®  r‘<l"‘™“  *  bottle  of  her  llair-Wash,  or  for  the 

Kfciptof  itf 

viilies  to  kno;r  if  it  is  proper  for  the  bride  to  ent  tho 
t»Ve »t 7  Also  if  a  biido  can  retnra  calls  in  a  hat? 
iljoif  it  is  usual  now  for  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  to  wear 
weddiog-fsroars  7  Also  if  it  is  proper  for  tho  bride  to  take  her 
hlher'i right  arm  going  into  church?  And  is  it  proper  for  tho 
biiie  and  bridesmaids  to  take  tho  left  arm  of  tho  gentlemen 
(^g  ont  of  chnrch  7  Are  short  dresses  still  to  bo  worn  this 
taamerf  [1.  Yes.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  Tho  left  arm.  5.  Yes. 
6.  Ve».] 

Phsbz  will  feel  very  mneh  obliged  to  tho  Editress  if  she  will 
iiijly  give  in  the  July  number  a  croehot  pattern  for  a  toilet 
cashioD,  one  to  hold  a  glass  of  flowers  in  tho  centre.  Pikep.b 
thiuki  it  would  be  a  groat  advantage  if  any  of  your  renders  would 
pntsygaod  and  tried  receipts  for  useful  things.  She  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  eond  one  for  preserving  rhnh.urb,  which  is  beautiful  if 
dose Mcording  to  the  following  directions: — Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  lamp  sngnr,  broken  small,  to  1  lb.  of  rhubarb ;  ent  tho 
fnil  in  pieces  about  au  inch  long  and  pnt  into  a  j  ir,  then  pnt  on 
tho  ngnr  and  It  t  it  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  stirring  it  several 
timeitomix  well;  tho  syrup  must  then  he  strained  from  tho  frnit 
tid  boiled,  to  boil  twenty  minntes  afier  it  commences ;  then  add 
tbe  frnit,  and  let  it  boil  half-an-hour  after  commencing  boiling ; 
it  fill  then  be  fit  to  pnt  in  tho  po‘s.  The  peel  of  two  lemons, 
tbind  in  littlo  bits,  shoold  bo  pnt  to  tho  sugar  and  frnit  when  it 
ii  first  pnt  together,  the  rhubarb  not  to  be  too  ripe.  Fikeiie  uses 
ofireKiil  for  her  machino  (a  Wheeler  and  Wilson),  and  finds  it 
uufor  well. 

W.H.  D.  would  feel  much  obliged  if  tho  Editress  or  any  of  her 
(omipoiKlcnts  would  answer  tho  following  qncstions 1.  Vi'ho 
iithsnnthor of  this  couplet? 

"Seven  hours  to  read,  to  soothing  slnmber  seven ; 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven.” 

}.  Ii  there  not  another  couplet  on  tho  same  subject,  allotting  six 
bran  to  sleep  7  3.  From  what  author  aro  the  words  “  Deeply, 

dtrblr,  beautifully  bine”  taken  7  [3.  Byroa  is  the  author  of  these 
vordf,] 

Mis.Dolbt's  bookseller  wns  written  to  upon  tho  subject  of  Jlfi  s. 
Mm't  Book  of  Ilunsehol'l  Management,  and  wo  trust  IIus.  Dolby 
bu  received  the  missing  part. 

HotsEMANsniP.  Captain  A.  writes; — “Having  been  very 
Dcch  interested  in  rending  Bio  letters  from  some  of  your  corre- 
ipondents  on  tho  art  of  riding,  allow  mo  to  say  that  in  tha  cuso 
of  tho  shin  being  rnbbcd  off  tho  back  of  tho  kneo  it  wonid  bo  iu- 
jodicions  to  apply  sticking-plaster.  I  have  had  thirty  years’ 
eiporionco  in  horsemanship,  and  hnvo  enrao  homo  after  a  day's 
mnhwit'u  tho  skin  oil  tho  whole  length  of  tho  insido  of  my  leg. 
I  hire  always  immediately  applied  a  thick  coating  of  Fuller's 
ewth;  keep  on  renewing  tho  application  as  it  crumbles  and  f.ilU 
ol.  After  tliis  treatment  I  hnvo  been  enabled  to  ride  again  the 
neitdsy  without  pain  or  inconvenicnco.” 

HotsEs.— Bbonf.ttb  writes — “I  have  much  plcasuro  in  nnswor- 
iofi  tho  gncslions  Hartinoalb  asks  in  your  Magar.ii  o  of  l  ist 
Bonth,  I  do  not  think  any  lady  would  bo  considered  ‘  fast'  if  slio 
»w  ipnrs.  In  Imuting  they  arc  almost  uecefsrry,  ns  it  somc- 
liBfB  happi-ns  yoa  get  an  ill-trained  horse.  A  lady  generally 
Rqiircs  both  hands  when  leaping,  and  if  tho  animal  she  is  riding 
^)|ell3to  bo  rather  restivo  a  slight  touch  with  the  spur  lias  more 
efiretthan  tho  whip,  and  she  has  both  hands  for  the  bridle.  I  do 
sefwiih  Martino  ALB  to  supposo  I  have  tho  cruelty  to  nso  them 
M I  sapposa  Eomo  of  the  Loiid-jn  female  trainers  do,  nor  do  I 
tlaoh  any  lady  would  wish  to  bo  considered  a  circus  rider ;  they, 
I  fally  believe,  have  long  sharp  rowels  and  powerful  i  nrlis  ‘to 
fioroko  tho  caper  that  they  sccoi  to  chide it  is  their  bi  jiuess ; 
iataladywlio  understands  riding  wonid  never  wish  to  spoil  her 
tamper,  to  say  nothing  of  its  mouth,  by  such  moans.  1 
*>c a imaU  lady's  spur  myself  and  ordinary  boots.  Tho  points 
Biparhaps  s  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  certainly  not  more.  For 
the  habit  is  now  quite  abort  enough  to  keep  ont  of  the 
^•aai  for  other  riding  I  do  not  think  they  are  necos-iary,  but 

tbiy  are  worn  the  habit  ahould  be  looped  up  juat  behind  the 
^  XasTiMtuu  asks  for  *  actual  experiences,'  and  perhaps  if 


I  inontiun  my  ngo  (just  twenty-one)  ho  may  think  I  am  talking 
nonsense,  bat  I  hare  ridden  sinco  I  was  four  ycirs  old,  and  onght 
to  know  something  about  ridiog.  For  my  own  riding  I  muck 
prefer  a  horse  that  has  never  carried  a  lady  before.  I  let  the 
groom  try  it  first  with  a  habit,  and  then  ride  it  myself.  I  never 
allow  (even  at  the  rink  of  being  considered  ill-natnrcd)  any  other 
lady  to  tide  my  horse.  Tho  great  thing,  I  am  sure,  in  a  horse,  as 
in  everything  else,  is  to  get  it  to  like  and  understand  you.  Never 
do  things  it  cannot  understand,  such  as  holding  it  in  with  a  tight 
curb  while  spurring  it.  How  can  you  expect  it  to  imagine 
prancing  and  chafing  to  get  away  is  wliat  is  required  7  If  a  lady 
wishes  to  ‘  show  off’  either  hc-rsclf  or  her  horse,  or  both,  let  her 
get  a  high-spirited  thorough-bred;  give  him  little  work  and 
plenty  of  high  feeding,  and  she  will  have  natural  curveting  to 
her  heart's  content,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken. — Will  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  mo  how  to  make  Scotch  oatcake,  what 
kind  of  oatmeal  is  tho  best;  in  fact,  all  about  it 7  I  should  be 
so  much  obliged,  as  I  am  so  very  foul  of  it,  and  English  scrvanti 
do  not  even  know  what  it  is  like.” 

Ciiesnut  says  —  “  Seeing  in  your  Juno  number  an  article 
on  ladies’  spurs,  allow  mo  to  say  that  they  aro  most  dangerout, 
especially  to  an  i:ioxpericncod  rider.  I  myself  have  seen 
more  accidents  happen  from  tho  incautiom  or  accidental  use  of 
spurs  than  from  any  other  causa  whatever.  If  you  should  happen 
to  have  yonr  foot  loosely  ia  tho  stirrup,  or  your  leg  hanging 
loosely  from  tho  knee  downwards,  tho  slightest  nnexpeoted  move¬ 
ment  of  your  horse  would  causa  yonr  leg  to  spring  backwards, 
yonr  spur  would  then  touch  your  horse,  and  if  he  was  fresh  from 
tho  stable  or  inclined  to  bo  spirited,  an  accident  would  bo  sure  to 
follow.  A  good  rider  ehonld  bo  able  to  make  her  horse  prance, 
arc'u  Lis  neck  to  a  slight  touch  of  the  curb,  and  bring  his  haunches 
well  under  him  in  the  canter,  without  the  aid  of  a  spnr.  A  slight 
pressure  of  your  heel  and  your  near  rein  ought  to  bo  qnite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  mako  yonr  horse  animated.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  horses  myself,  and  have  trained  them  for  my  own 
use  ever  since  I  was  twelve  yoirs  old.  I  prefer,  and  alw.ays  have 
preferred,  horses  that  have  not  been  ‘  trained  for  a  lady,'  as  the 
dealers  say.  I  like  to  get  a  good  sound  four-year-old  np  from  the 
country,  well-bred,  and  that  has  not  been  riddc-i  by  any  one 
before.  I  then  t.vko  him  into  a  field  every  day  for  an  hour,  and 
in  three  weeks’  time  his  education  is  finished.  I  never  use  a  spur 
and  very  seldom  a  whip.  A  light  hand  and  a  good  temper  goes 
more  towards  training  a  horse  than  all  tho  spurs  and  severe  bits 
in  existence.  I  have  always  found  tho  Pelham  Bit  answer  capi¬ 
tally  with  a  pulling  horse,  and  ndviso  all  yonr  readers  who  are 
troubled  wi  ll  such  a  thing  to  try  it.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  wish  to  .ask  you  if  yon  would  be  Iru’.d  enough  to  inform  all  those 
billy  young  ladies  who  are  frying  to  kill  themselves  by  tight  lacing, 
that  it  they  were  only  to  rido  a  pulling  herse  for  an  hour  every 
(lay,  or  ro.v  a  boat  about  for  the  same  time,  they  wo  -.ld  find  their 
muscles  stronger  and  their  waists  smaller;  in  fact,  tl.ey  will  find 
thtmsL-lvcs  improved  in  health,  spirits,  and  appcar.;:i-o.  Tell 
them  not  to  mind  if  the  sun  burns  their  romplexlons  'vhilst  riding, 
or  that  tho  rowing  blisters  their  hands ;  they  can  e.asily  wear  veils 
and  gloves,  hat,  as  they  value  their  lives,  not  to  laco  themselves 
lightly.  I  think  A  Youno  Baronet  onglit  to  bo  taken  np  for 
womcu-alangliter,  ns  I  am  s  tre,  from  what  he  r.nid  nbont  men 
admiring  small  wai  ts,  a  great  many  young  ladies  have  burst 
plenty  of  sfaylaccs  in  trying  to  ra-iko  tliemselvi-s  tho  diminutive- 
waisted  young  ladies  that  *nicn  whnirc.'  I  am  eigl'.teen  years  old, 
and  havo  never  worn  a  tight  pair  of  stays  in  my  life  ;  my  height 
is  fivo  feet  six,  my  chest  is  fifteen  inches  aci-os<,  and  my  waist 
measures  twenty  inches.  G-jod  gra((ionsl  I  hope  A  Youno 
Baronet  won't  read  this — he  miglit  faint  at  sneh  a  dreadful  thing 
as  a  twenty-inch  wai't.  I  have  been  acen-t  imcd  to  nmxfy  ont- 
door  exorcise  all  my  lift',  such  as  riding,  driving,  swimming,  row¬ 
ing,  and  archery,  and  thou-'h  I  havo  been  found  f-iult  with  very 
often  for  being  so  fond  of  sach  ‘b  irisli  piirsuit-i,’  1  have  uover 
given  them  np,  and  in  con-sequence  have  never  bad  a  day's  ill- 
hraltb.  I  hope,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  th  it  tome  of  your  readers  will 
follow  my  ox-<inple,  and  I  am  sure,  if  they  do,  they  will  uevet 
regret  it.— P  4  Pleasu  say  in  your  next  nnmlier  if  niy  writing  ia 
very  niivnitud  for  a  xonng  ludv— my  friends  say  it  is.”  (Your 
writing  differs  from  that  of  must  lad  us  by  being  very  Icgiblo.] 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Pebseverakcg  writes — “  I  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to 
come  across  a  work  called  Tlie  Cutset  and  the  Crinoline,  which 
contained  abundant  extracts  from  an  interesting  correspondence 
which  had  appeared  in  your  columns  ou  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Tight’ lacing.  This  disens^ion  was  new  to  me,  and  I  confess  I 
read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  testimony  of  so  many  rotaries 
of  the  corset  boldly  speaking  out  the  truth  as  to  the  advanUges 
and  comfort  which  are  to  ho  derived  from  its  use,  and  proving  that 
the  health  of  the  wearer  does  not  sufter,  even  when  the  lacing  has 
been  most  rigidly  inflicted  or  nnflinchingly  self-imposed.  I  can 
corroborate  them  on  all  these  points,  as  I  am  able  to  speak  both 
from  my  own  personal  cxperiouco,  and  from  the  peculiar  oppor¬ 
tunities  I  have  had  of  observing  others  who  have  been  tight- lacers 
like  myself.  If  yonr  columns  arc  still  open  to  the  subject,  I  should 
like  to  have  my  little  say — making  a  few  criticisms  on  what  has 
been  already  written — telling  some  incidents  of  my  own  story — 
which  shall  include  some  practical  hints  how  best  to  fasliion  the 
small  round  taper  waist  which  is  so  great  and  enhancing  a  charm 
in  woman,  and  exercises,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  most  potent 
attraction  on  the  majority  of  men.  First,  then,  I  think  that  many 
neglected  young  ladies  wishing  to  improve  their  figures  will,  on 
taking  up  their  yard  measure  and  finding  their  waists  23  or  24 
inches  or  upwards  round  (sizes  only  too  common),  be  discouraged 
by  the  high  standard  of  perfection,  15  inches,  to  which  many  say 
they  have  reduced  their  figures,  and  who  seem  to  write  as  if  they 
were  in  the  daily  habit  of  wearing  their  corset  thus  closely  confined. 
One  lady  alone  I  knew  who  could  perform  that  feat,  and  she 
never  exhibited  her  waist  when  laced  so  small.  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  place  the  wearable  limit  at  17  inches,  and  should  say 
that  any  girl  may  be  proud  of  a  waist  IS  inches  round,  and  that 
even  19  and  20  inches  seem  very  neat  and  small  on  the  English 
lady  of  average  size  and  stature.  When  15  inches  and  still 
smaller  dimensions  arc  mentioned,  I  cannot  help  thinking  some 
mistake  has  been  made — that  the  size  has  been  taken  from  the 
corset  when  first  sent  home  by  the  maker,  perhaps  only  from  her 
assertion  meant  to  flatter  and  impose,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
fairly  taken  with  the  tape  from  the  waist  itself,  even  when  most 
laced  in  for  discipline  or  display.  It  is  astonishing  what  mistaken 
notions  many  ladies,  who  ore  not  in  the  habit  of  using  the  test  of 
the  measure,  entertain,  and,  entertaining,  assert  in  perfect  good 
faith  as  to  the  dimensions  of  their  figure.  And  it  may  bo  cqn.ally 
surprising  to  many  to  Icam  how  much  even  the  strongest  and  best 
made  corset  will  stretch,  if  daily  worn  strictly  and  tightly  laced. 
For  example,  I  have  mine  made  by  one  of  our  best  artisfes,  of  silk 
or  satin,  stoutly  lined,  and  when  sent  homo  they  measure  exactly 
15  inches  round,  yet  these  will  give  an  inch  or  mure  in  a  few  days, 
after  which  they  retain  their  size.  Now  I  can,  if  disposed,  lace 
into  10  inches,  and  always  do  so  when  fresh  filled,  till  the  corset 
and  I  aro  one.  But  I  confess  I  rarely  ever  laco  'into  less  than 
17  inches,  though  I  am  very  strict  with  myself  never  to  allow  mv 
waist  to  exceed  18  in<hcs;  and,  accordingly  I  every  morning,  and 
whenever  else  opportunity  serves,  apply  the  measure— an  article 
which  I  consider  the  indispensable  handin  iid  of  every  tight-Iacer 
who  wishes  to  improve  or  keep  her  figure— and  if  I  detect  any 
excess  I  immediately  reduce  it.  And  now,  though,  with  my  dress 
on,  19  inches  is  about  my  size,  still,  if  the  voices  of  my  friends 
and  my  own  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,  I  display  as  small  a  figure  as 
any  of  my  countrywomen ;  and  why  I  think  I  am  not  deceived, 
and  venture  to  speak  so  authorilalively,  I  shall  explain  in  another 
letter,  if  you  give  insertion  to  this,  which  has  already  run  to  so 
great  a  length." 

Ldcv.  The  Silkworm  thanks  you  for  yonr  kind  nolo,  and  will 
comply  with  your  rcijnost  as  soon  as  possible. 

Axbxibta.  a  lady  has  kiudly  fotwardcl  tho  fullowiug  lines 


I  Oh  I  trust  him  for  nothing; 

Nor  once  think  him  true— 

Oh !  beware  of  the  promise 
lie  maketh  to  yon  I 
Hear  it  cautiously,  maiden, 

So  apt  to  deceive ; 

I  tell  thee  ho  loveth 
To  woo  and  deceive ! 

Ob  !  trust  him  for  nothing, 

IIs  will  turn  with  the  vane— 

His  lore  is  like  friendship — 

Is  nonght  but  a  name  I 
He  will  vow  with  his  lips 
IVhat  his  heart  doth  not  feel, 

And  in  proof  of  its  truth 
Uso  a  kiss  for  a  seal  I 
Then  trust  him  for  nothing. 

Nor  heed  the  deep  sigh 
Which  he  breathes  in  your  car 
When  no  other  is  nigh  I 
Ho  is  fickle  and  faithless,  | 

Jfost  foolish  and  vain —  ■ . , 

Very  fair  to  your  face. 

But  a  cheat  in  the  main  1 
Oh  !  trust  him  for  nothing. 

Nor  list  to  his  vows  | 

He  is  pressing  so  warmly,  1 

So  earnestly  now  I  I 

When  his  vows  are  most  ardent,  j 

Beware,  and  believe  j 

Though  'tis  sad,  yet  ’lis  true,  I 

*■  Men  will  ever  deceive  I"  1 

IN-Qrir.rii  says— “  From  what  has  been  said  by  more  tbaa 
of  yonr  corrcspondcuts,  Austria  appears  to  bo  a  stronghold  of  tl-* 
Corset.  The  beautiful  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  is  nnaiun,  ' 
declared  to  possess  one  of  the  most  graceful  figures  in  Enropaii! 
celebrated  for  the  slenderness  of  her  waist.  A  waistband  wbi 
was  manufactured  for  her  (measuring  only  sixteen  ineiwi 
length)  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1802,  and  attrs-i! 
universal  attention.  There  was  also  a  portrait  of  the  ptf"’ 
Empress  in  tho  pictnrc-gnilcry  of  the  Exhibition,  and  during  gs* 
freejuent  visits  I  heard  the  exquisite  slenderness  and  beauty  of  b' 
figure  tho  subject  of  general  admiration,  especially  among 
gentlemen.  Now  I  am  sure  many  of  yonr  readers  besides  mj!S; 
would  much  like  to  know  something  about  the  corsets  which 
so  successfully  worn  by  the  Anstrian  ladies.  Yonr  coTTc:--r’:-J,i 
W.iLTF.R  relates  Lis  experience  of  a  “fashionable  Viennese  con*,'] 
and  M.  C.  could,  no  doubt,  give  us  a  good  deal  of  iufurmatki  r 
to  wholber  front-fastening  stays  aro  most  in  favour  in  Vienas,f’ 
they  arc  very  ‘  full-boned,’  and  at  what  age  their  use  is  gen-rJ^! 
commenced.  These  aro  all  points  of  mnch  importance  now 
a  small  waist  is  more  a  necessity  than  ever.  Perhaps  sontef 
yonr  correspondents  could  tell  ns  if  there  is  any  agent  in  Loud:: : 
for  the  sale  of  corsets  manufactured  in  Vienna,  os  I  think  nsij 
ladies  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opporlauity  of  obtiie 
ing  them,  or  perhaps  some  English  corset-maker  might  find  I 
worth  while  to  make  corsets  on  tho  Viennese  model." 

Blub  Bell.  Wo  gave  the  crinoline  model  in  the  Young  Sif 
lishicoman,  No.  1,  Vol.  II.  Tho  now  skirts  can  be  had  fiUj 
trimmed  for  Ss.  Cd.  on  application  to  Madame  Gouband,  33,  Balk 
hone-place.  In  writing  for  this  pattern  the  skirt  bouffants  ikosU 
be  named  specially,  as  the  plain  skirts  aro  still  so  much  in  demif 
that  they  aro  sent  nnlcss  the  bonlTnntc  skirt  is  specially  asked  iw- 

E.  D.  B.  asks— 1st.  Should  flannel  petticoats  and  lougcM 
ditto  be  gored  ?  [Yes.]  2ud.  Should  grenadine  and  priut drew 
bo  gored?  [Y’es.] 

Bsi.l.  Mr.  llimmel  has  a  wash  that  will  darken  yo«  hi. 
Apply  at  96,  Strand.  2.  Linen  should  be  marked  srith  the  ssiniil 
name.  4.  Very  indifferent. 

Biudie.  There  is  no  good  to  be  got  ont  of  oollcetaj  • 
postage-stamps. 

AnnaKSSES  Waste». — A  Scotcbwoxiaiv,  Coestasi 
soaruER,  and  Ln.LAN’a. 


MAN  EVER  WILL  DECEIVE. 
Oil !  (rust  him  for  nothing. 

Oh  !  heed  not  his  vow, 

Ho  will  break  that  fond  heart 
Ho  is  sneing  for  now  ! 

Ho  will  asp  its  affections, 

And  tighten  its  cords. 

And  cruelly  break  them 
By  breaking  his  word  1 
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BY  THK  ADTIIOtt  OF  “  OKNI-SF,  BtAKE. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MKSALU.VNCE. 

IT  makes  one  almost  wish  to  be  a  man !" 

“  What!  What  did  you  say,  Helen?” 

“I  hardly  knew  that  I  spoke  .aloud,  Georgina;  but 
liras  thinking  how  delightful  it  must  be  to  escape  the 
boredom  of  morning  callers.  Men  can  so  easily  find 
u  excuse  for  absenting  themselves  at  such  times  as 
these.  How  sh.all  we  get  through  it  all  ?  Not  half  the 
people  have  been  yet,  and  then  there  arc  the  return 
visits!  It  would  be  all  very  well  if  there  were  more 
people  like  Mary  Talbot.  I  wish  she  could  be  chosen 
deputy  caller  for  half  the  others  about  here.” 

liOdy  Elford's  eyes  glittered  as  she  glanced  up  from 
lior  knitting  into  her  companion’s  face  for  a  moment, 
and  stretched  forth  a  velvety  i)aw — so  velvety  that  only 
one  who  had  been  often  scrateheil  would  have  suspected 
its  power  to  wound.  At  present  Helen  knew  very  little 
Ilf  W  ladyship's  capabilities  in  the  wounding  way — 
ibe  never  did  know  them  wholly.  I.arge-soulcd  and 
foncToua.  even  in  her  dislikes,  she  did  not  readily  j)cr- 
ceivc  deliberate  intention  to  wound,  although  she 
would  stoutly  defend  herself  when  it  became  apparent. 
The  few  days  that  Lady  Elford  and  she  had  been 
together  had  passed  quietly  enough,  the  former  con- 
ining  herself  strictly  to  the  task  of  making  good  her 
ooting  at  the  Hall.  If  an  occasional  word  from  Lady 
Slford  had  seemed  to  savour  somewhat  of  fault-finding 
with  herself,  Helen  had  j^ut  it  down  to  ill-temper,  and 
['Siii'ed  it  over  in  a  grand,  careless  way,  to  bo  borne 
with  as  stupid.  This  had,  perhaps,  caused  her  ladyship 
o  grow  a  Uttlc  too  assured  about  the  future  success  of 
:  Iff  plans.  At  any  rate,  she  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  she  had  commenced  rather  prematurely. 

“It  was  certainly  difficult  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
With  Mrs.  Norton  this  morning,  my  dear.” 

“Difficult!  I  should  think  it  was,  if  she  asked  such 
;  IBestions  as  her  daughter  did." 

“^es;  it  is  just  that  which  ono  finds  so  rery 
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awkward — the  asking  questions  when  one  wishes  to  be 
truthful,  and  yet  cannot  be  quite  candid.  Hut  I  as.sure 
you  that  I  did  my  best,  my  very  best.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  common  politeness  demands 
that,"  said  Ifclcn,  entirely  off  the  scent.  “And, 
besides,  there  is  so  much  good  in  people,  after  all,  that 
if  we  get  u  little  out  of  patience  at  the  time,  one  feels 
ashamed  afterwards  of  having  assumed  airs.  I  am 
sure  that  Harry  Norton  is  thoroughly  genuine  and 
kind-hearted." 

And  Helen  stretched  out  her  hand  for  a  book  she 
had  been  reading. 

“  But,  really,  Mrs.  Norton  was  so  very  pertinacious. 
I  tried  to  put  her  off  as  long  as  possible,  but  when  she 
directly  inquired  whether  ill-health  prevented  your 
mother  being  here,  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  she  was  quite  well.  What 
else  could  I  8.ayV'’ 

The  colour  slowly  mounted  to  Helen’s  cheeks  and 
forehead  as  the  meaning  of  the  other’s  words  dawned 
iq)OU  her. 

“  I  think  I  understand  you,  Georgina,  and  promise 
that  for  the  future  you  sh.all  be  spared  the  paiu  of 
using  any  subterfuge  upon  that  subject,”  she  said,  a.s 
she  rose  from  her  scat,  and,  with  a  firm  step  and  head 
dr.awn  proudly  back,  w.alked  out  of  the  room. 

“  Wh.at  does  she  mean?’’  wondered  her  ladyship, 
angrily  clicking  her  knitting-pins.  Open  war  was  not 
by  any  means  her  ladyship’s  intention.  She  was  not  to 
be  left  very  long  in  doubt  as  to  Helen’s  me.viing. 
Before  another  hour  had  expired,  Mr.  and  Mi.«3  Kaynor, 
the  Vicar  of  Burton  and  his  m.'udcn  sister,  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  Helen  was  summoned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  again.  Miss  Raynor  was  talking  very  earnestly 
to  Lady  Elford  when  Helen  entered  the  room,  .and  after 
the  orthodox  greetings  and  congratulations  had  been 
got  through,  she  explained — 

“  We  were  just  talking  about  poor  little  Rose  Talbot, 
Mrs.  Trevor.  Sad,  is  it  not,  such  a  match  ?” 

Miss  Raynor’s  little  round  face  and  blue  eyes  were 
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“Tlien  I  shall  rely  upon  your  promise  not  to  repeat 
what  you  have  hetml,  my  dear  Miss  Raynor,"  said 
Lady  Elford,  hurrietlly  cutti''g  short  the  history  of  the 
great  Kaynor’s  exploits.  •  Let  me  cut  this  white 
camellia  for  you?" 

“You  are  too  kind!  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  onel” 
laid  Miss  Raynor,  trotting  after  her  ladyship  to  join 
the  vicar  and  Helen  in  the  drawing-room. 

They  found  them  silently  gazing  into  the  fire.  The 
ricar  had  made  some  little  kindly  speech  about  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  she  had  displayed  in 
reference  to  her  mother.  But  all  too  conscious  how 
little  she  merited  such  praise,  Helen  had  become  so 
depressed  and  monosyllabic  in  reply,  that  the  conver- 
lation  soon  languished  into  silence.  The  visitors  soon 
took  their  departure,  and  the  vicar  listened  thought¬ 
fully  to  his  sister’s  verbose  communication  as  they 
trotted  side  by  side  down  the  avenue. 

“iiost  wise  and  kind  of  I.ady  Elford,  wasn't  it, 
John  ?’’ 

“I don’t  know,  Maria,  I  don’t  know;  kindly  meant, 
DO  doubt,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  wisdom  of 
Disking  a  mystery  of  the  truth  in  such  aca.se.  How 
are  they  going  to  manage  when  the  mother  comes 
among  us?" 

“Well,  I  think  I^dy  Elford  seemed  to  imply — in 
fach  she  plainly  said — that  the  mother  never  was  to 
come  to  the  Hall,  John.” 

“Tut,  tut  1  Maria;  some  mistake  of  yours.  Neither 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Trevor  is  the  person  to  act  in  a  way 
like  that.  Therefore  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
truth  known  at  once,  as  our  lovely  bride  was  at  the 
moment  inclined,  and  could  very  well  afford,  to  do.” 

“She  is  lovely,  isn’t  she,  John  dear?"  said  the  old 
lady,  pressing  more  closely  to  his  side  in  the  supreme 
happiness  of  being  in  “  John  dear’s”  good  books  again. 
“Such  a  sweet  face,  and  such  wondrous  eyes ;  they  are 
wondrously  beautiful  with  their  long  lashes  and  half- 
dreamy,  half-sad  expression,  are  they  not  ?” 

“I  thought  the  expression  more  than  half  sad,  Maria. 
It  was  a  love  match,  was  it  not?" 

“  Oh  yes,  entirely  so ;  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Trevor 
knew  nothii'g  about  the  mother  when  they  were  first 
engaged;  not  until  after  Miss  M.ary  Trevor’s  death, 

indeed,  and  perhaps  he  may  shrink  from - " 

Miss  Maria  caught  a  side  glance  from  her  brother’s 
blue  eyes,  and  became  suddenly  rosy  red  and  troubled 
vith  a  slight  cough.  When  she  renewed  the  conversa¬ 
tion  her  tone  was  laudatory  and  hei'  spirit  gentle  and 
loving  to  all  her  fellow-creatures. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  SERPENT  ENTIiP^  INTO  EDEN. 

A  FfEE  the  visitors’  departure  neither  Helen  nor  her 
sister-in-law  seemed  inclined  to  make  any  allusion 
to  what  had  passed ;  the  former  sat  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  Lady  Elford  was  apparently 
sbsorbed  in  counting  the  stitches  in  her  knitting.  But 
t^  were  not  very  long  alone.  As  a  toy  excuse  for 
hinting  time  daintily  chimed  six,  the  door  opened,  and 
Ifslter  Trevor  entered  the  room. 

“All,  recreant  knight !” 


“  Is  it  over  for  to-day  ?  How  have  you  got  through 
the  ordeal?”  he  replied,  passing  his  hand  tenderly  over 
his  wife’s  hair,  and  gazing  down  admiringly  into  her 
face. 

She  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  pretty,  half-shy  gesture, 
and  drew  his  hand  down  to  her  lips,  flushing  and  smiling 
with  the  tender  joy  of  loving  and  being  beloved. 

“  I  felt  sure  you  were  not  far  off,  although  Robert 
so  solemnly  asserted  that  you  were  not  to  be  found. 
Confess,  weren’t  you  in  the  library  all  the  time?” 

“  If  I  do,  you  will  only  hunt  me  up  and  bring  me  to 
open  shame  another  time,”  he  replied,  with  all  the  lover 
in  his  tone. 

There  was  perfect  content  in  Walter  Trevor’s  face — 
a  content  that  had  evidently  become  habitual ;  while 
his  wife’s  happiest  expression  was  accompanied  by  a 
faint  shadow  of  doubt  and  sadness  ;  although  it  gave 
such  a  tender  spiiitual  tone  to  her  beauty  as  to  be  only 
a  fresh  charm  in  his  eyes.  It  was  never  given  him  to 
see  her  with  the  shadow  lifted  off.  He  had  many  a 
glint  and  a  gleam  like  the  present,  but  the  full  broad 
sunlight  of  her  soul  never  shone  upon  him,  and  he 
never  missed  it.  At  tliis  time  she  herself  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  was  anything  lacking  in  licr  love 
towards  her  husband,  and  would  have  indignantly 
repudiated  the  idea  had  it  been  suggested  to  her. 

They  were  for  a  moment  utterly  oblivious  of  tlie 
presence  of  a  third  person.  But  l^ady  Elford  noted 
every  look  and  word ;  and,  to  do  her  justice — for  she 
was  not  all  evil,  any  more  than  arc  many  other  people 
who  do  harm  in  the  world — she  had  no  particular 
objection  to  their  being  happy  in  their  own  way, 
although  she  regarded  it  as  a  very  we.ak  and  worldly 
w.ay.  If  she  might  live  always  at  the  Hall,  using  the 
carriages,  servants,  and  so  forth  as  her  own,  having 
all  the  privileges  and  prestige  of  being  its  mistress,  she 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  let  the  lovers  remain 
lovers  to  eternity.  But  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
she  would  sacrifice  herself  at  the  altar  of  their  happi¬ 
ness,  though  she  did  not  tell  herself  this  in  so  many 
words.  It  has  been  said  that  she  prided  herself  upon 
being  a  Christian ;  she  therefore  argued  the  point  with 
herself  in  what  she  considered  to  be  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  succeeded  in  proving,  quite  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  act  she  was  about  to  commit  was  entirely  for 
her  brother’s  and  sister-in-law’s  benefit,  although  they 
might  not  perceive  it  to  be  so  at  the  time. 

'J'hc  lovers  stood  before  the  fire,  their  backs  turned 
towards  her  ladyship,  the  husband’s  arm  round  his 
wife’s  waist,  and  her  head  resting  against  his  breast. 

“  Do  you  know  that  this  dress  is  very  becoming  to 
you,  ma’am  ?"  he  whispered  tenderly  ;  “  the  colour  of 
this  bombazine,  and  this  little  tippet,  or  what  you  call 
it,  on  the  sleeve,  suits  you  amazingly.” 

“Tippet!  Oh,  you  absurd  Walter!  It  is  called  an 
epaulet,  and  the  material  is  poplin,  sir.” 

“  Ah,  poplin  is  it  ?  And  this  stuff  round  your  throat 
is  very  becoming.”  And  his  fingers  lingered  caressingly 
about  the  little  frill. 

“  It  is  not  stuff,  but  lace,  you  obtuse  person !”  she 
reidied,  with  a  soft  happy  little  laugh. 

What  woman  is  offended  at  criticism  like  this,  uttered 
in  such  a  tone,  accompanied  with  such  a  look  ?  How 
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difiFcrent  would  such  (jiicstions  sound  from  a  woman  to 
a  woman  !  Almost  insult ! 

“  It  is  the  half-hour — arc  you  not  going  to  dross, 
Helen'/'’  presently  iinpiired  I^ady  Elford.  “If  we 
dine  at  seven  (we  do.  do  we  not'?)  it  i.s  time  to  go 
upstaii-s.” 

“  Yes,  Georgina. ■' 

Hut  Helen  still  lingered  by  the  fire,  as  though  her 
sister-in-law’s  hint  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  answered. 

Lidy  Elford  rose  with  a  little  unnecessary  clatter  of 
scissors,  &c.,  but  she  seemed  to  have  unusual  dilliculty 
in  gathering  together  her  work,  for  when  the  quarter 
chimed  she  was  still  searching  for  some  stray  ball  of 
wool. 

“The  quarter!''  exclaimed  Helen,  moving  hastily 
towards  the  door.  “  But  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting.” 

Her  husband  followed  her,  but  in  passing  out  of  the 
room  was  called  back  by  his  sister. 

“One  moment,  please,  "Walter.  Do  pick  up  that 
provoking  ball  for  me ;  here  is  the  clue.” 

Stephens  was  awaiting  her  mistress  in  a  large,  luxu¬ 
riously-furnished  bedroom,  about  which  were  scattered 
all  the  elegant  accessories  considered  necessaries  to  the 
toilet  of  women  in  Helen  Trevor’s  position.  Every¬ 
thing  had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  dressing 
for  dinner  half-an-hour  past :  a  soft  blue  peignoir 
hung  over  an  casy-chair,  dainty  satin  boots  were 
wanning  at  the  fire,  the  toilet-table  was  spread  with 
brushes,  &c.,  and  the  punctual,  methodical  Stephens 
was  fuming  over  her  mistress’s  delay.  If  the  latter 
liad  a  fault,  SU'phens  considered  it  was  her  impatience, 
uot  to  .say  utter  carelessness,  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
toilet. 

You  might  brush  her  hair  for  hours,”  grumbled 
tlic  maid,  “and  she  would  sit  as  quiet  as  a  mouse;  but 
when  it  came  to  lacing  up  an  evening  dress,  or  putting 
the  finishing  touches,  she  became  almost  unmanageable.” 

Helen  seemed  to  be  especially  trying  to-night,  for, 
late  as  it  was,  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  she 
came  to  do.  She  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  fender, 
.'[iicailing  out  her  hands  to  the  heat,  and  gazing  into 
the  file  with  a  bright  smile  upon  her  face,  seemingly 
quite  oblivious  of  anything  so  every-day  as  dressing. 

“  What  a  glorious  old  world  it  is,  isn’t  it,  Stephens?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Stephens  a  little  crossly,  and 
fidgeting  with  the  brushes  as  she  spoke,  for,  in  licr 
oliinioH,  this  was  Jiot  the  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  world. 

“  Being  ha])py  makes  one  so  humble,  almost  ashamed, 
doc'sn't  it  ?  One  longs  to  ru.-'li  out  ami  do  some  act  of 
ilianksgiving.  Ah,  if  1  could  make  all  the  world  happy 
this  minute !” 

*■  I’eople  arc  .about  .as  h.appy  as  they  de.servc  to  lx*,  I 
tliink,  Mrs.  Trevor.’’ 

“  1 — don’t— know,”  murmured  the  young  wife,  the 
colour  dying  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  tears  sjiringing 
to  her  eyes. 

“  Dinner  is  ordered  at  seven,  is  it  not,  ma'am?” 

“Dinner!  Ah,  yes!  I  had  entirely  forgotten  ;  and 
I  came  up  so  late  too.  My  hair  must  do,  for  I  must 
not  bo  five  minutes  now.” 

Deftly  and  silently  the  well-trained  servant  assisted 
lier  mistress.  In  scarcely  more  than  five  minutes  tho 


grey  morning  dress  was  changed  for  one  of  black  hr 
a  scarlet  flower  was  placed  in  her  mistres.s’3  hair,  S' 
with  a  sigli  of  relief  Stephens  pronounced  her  rea^; 
“and  quite  in  time,  too,”  she  added,  “for  Mr.  Trev 
has  only  just  gone  into  his  dressing-room.  I  heard!:; 
step  and  the  door  close  only  a  moment  since.” 

“  Only  now  ?”  said  her  mistress,  as  she  went  fr'^  [ 
the  room.  She  stopiied  a  moment  at  the  closed  door  ' 
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Wing’s  angry  p.assion3  rise  !”  beating  a  merry  rcivi 
upon  the  door  with  her  knuckles  as  she  spoke.  • 

“  I  will  follow  you  in  five  minutes.” 

But  it  was  nearly  half-an-hour  before  either  he  oti 
l.ady  Elford  entered  the  dining-room,  and  then  Heia. 
was  <iuick  to  perceive  an  alteration  in  the  bearingoil  ' 
each  towards  herself.  Her  sister-in-l.aw's  inunimredL 
apology  she  received  with  a  careless  little  bow;  ktf 
her  husband's  averted  face  and  cold  tone  sent  a  mo-!  h  to  t 
mentary  chill  to  her  heart.  He  took  no  notice  of  hal 
playful  remark  about  his  prolonged  toilet,  and,  witi .  ' 

the  exception  of  the  few  necess.ary  words  to  tiu 
8en'.ants,  ate  his  dinner  silently.  Helen  had  seen  hin 
a  little  out  of  temper  occasionally,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  shown  any  symptoms  of  ange. 
towards  herself.  After  two  or  three  ineffectual  tt 
tcmjits  at  conversation  she  became  as  silent  <ts  lit 
wondering  what  it  was  that  had  brought  .about  tiiii' 
sudden  ch.angc.  Ijady  Elford,  too,  w.as  looking  verj 
severely  Christian — a  look  which  Helen  was  beginning 
to  understand  to  be  somewhat  inimic!il  to  every-d«y  j 
mortals. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Walter?”  .asked  Helen,  in  her  P  though 
open,  straightforward  way,  the  moment  the  servanUl  Decide 
had  left  the  room.  “You  and  Georgina  look  as  if  I  yoo  n( 
something  very  disagreeable  has  occurred.”  f  P 

He  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  her  question,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  with  downc.ast  eyes  and  knitted  brow.  It 
w.as  l,ady  Elford  who  proceeded  to  enlighten  Ilclea. 

After  a  little  preliminary  clearing  of  her  throat  >lw 
said — 

“  AValter  is  feeling  a  little  natural  annoyance.  Thr 
truth  is,  I  considered  it  to  be  my  <luty  to  inform  him 
of  what  took  jdacc  this  afternoon,  Helen.  Had  I  uot 
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taken  immediate  precautwn  to  prevent  it  spreading  ia  ^  hdyah 
Bui-ton,  he  must  very  soon  have  been  informed  of  itbj  ^  aiatcr-i 
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“  Wliat  is  tho  ‘ it’ to  which  you  are  alluding,  I^dj  f  heart! 


Elford'/” 

“  It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  explain,  I  think." 

“  Nevertheless,  I  must  trouble  you  to  explain.” 

Lady  Elford  flushed  slightly  under  the  steady  g.i# 
of  the  grey  eyes  bent  upon  her,  and  commenced  rather 
awkwardly — 

“  I  thought,  as  you  had  seen  fit  to  make  yo’jr 
mother’s  antecedents  public,  th.at  it  was  right  that 
Walter  should  know  you  had  done  so.” 

“  And  having,  as  you  say,  made  it  public,  did  yoo 
suppose  th.at  I  should  have  the  slightest  objection  b 
my  husband’s  knowing  what  I  load  done,  Georgina?" 

Walter  Trevor’s  cold  look  of  surprise,  and  thi 
triumphant  expression  in  his  sister's  eyes,  raised  » 
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“Why  should  I  be  ashamed?  Why  should  the 
truth  be  hidden  ?  I  will  uot  hide  it.” 

“  Such  disgrace  !"  imiriuured  her  ladyship,  in  a  voice 
nicely  modulated  to  catch  her  brother’s  ears  and  not 
his  wife’s. 

Out  spoke  Walter  Trevor,  loud  and  angry — 

“But  I  say  that  it  mast  be  hidden !  Good  heavens ! 
sre  you  mad,  Helen  ?  Do  not  you  see  how  it  would 
affect  me  in  the  cye.s  of  the  county  ?  A  pretty  story 
to  get  about  just  before  the  election !” 

ii  l_I  will  speak  to  you  presently,  Walter,  when  we 
aie  botli - ” 

“>’o,  Uie  matter  must  be  set  at  rest  now' — at  once 
and  for  ever.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  never  again, 
uuder  any  circumstances,  mention  this  unfortunate  re- 
lationsliip  to  any  one  in  Burton.  I  was  extremely 
surprised  and  annoyed  to  hear  that  you  had  spoken  of 
it  to  the  Raynors.  I  consider  it  very  fortunate  that 
Georgina  had  the  good  sense  to  at  once  do  all  that  she 
could  to  prevent  the  tale  spreading ;  and  I  must  beg 
and  insist  that  you  give  me  a  promise  never  to  re¬ 
peat  it." 

“  I  will  uot !  I  will  not !’’  she  exclaimed,  keenly  alive 
;  aishe  wis  to  his  tone  when  speaking  of  the  “  unfortu- 
k  Date  relationship.”  Was  he  the  same  man  tliat  she  ha<l 
1  parted  with  only  an  hour  before  ? 

He  was  white  with  anger.  ‘‘  Tlien  1  am  to  undcr- 
'  stand  that  it  is  your  intention  to  degrade  me  in  the 
I  eyes  of  the  county  ?” 

“Degrade  you!  Oh,  Walter  I” 

“  Certainly ;  what  else  would  it  be  ?  Up  till  now  I 
tbought  that  we  held  but  one  oiiinion  upon  tlie  subject, 
j  Decidedly  your  actions  have  led  me  to  believe  so.  Did 
I  yon  not  entirely  concur  with  hlrs.  Trevor’s  very  seu- 
I  libie  proposal  about  the  separation  being  final,  knowing 
that  under  any  other  terms  our  marriage  could  not 

i  She  turned  upon  him  with  a  terrifie<l  stare,  as  though 
asking  herself  if  it  were  really  he  ;  then  covering  her 
burning  checks  with  her  hands,  whi.^perod — 
r  “  Spare  me !” 

I  “  You  are  too  severe,  Walter.  I  am  sure  that  Helen 
did  not  mean  to  cause  you  any  annoyance,”  said  her 
ladyship,  glancing  at  tlic  slight,  girlish  figure  of  her 
aiatcr-in-law,  bowed  down  in  an  agony  of  grief — grief 
that  became  so  abandoned  as  to  soften  her  husband’s 
heart  towards  her,  for  his  love  was  only  less  than  his 
pride. 

"We  have  all  been  expressing  ourselves  a  little  too 
atrongly,  I  think,”  he  said  more  gently,  “t’ornc, 
Helen,  I  had  no  intention  of  paining  you  in  this  way, 
and  lam  sure  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that  you 
have  made  a  mistake.  Although  not  very  elegantly 
^pressed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the 
French  proverb  reKj)ecting  one’s  ‘ linge  sale'  There  is 
f6»lly  no  necessity  whatever  to  take  the  county  into 
our  confidence.  Airs.  Trevor  herself  saw  the  proper 
to  be  taken,  and  spared  us  any  anxiety  as  to  her 
feelings  upon  the  jioiut.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  she 
Wt  relieved  by - ” 

"Stop,  Walter!  I  cannot  bear  it!  You  don’t  know 
-you  don’t  know  !”  she  wailed  out  amidst  choking  sobs 
aid  tears. 


“  I  know  that  you  are  acting  in  a  way  quite  unworthy 
of  yourself  this  evening,”  he  replied  coldly ;  “  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  such  scenes  as  these  arc,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  unbecoming.  I  did  not  believe  you 
capable  of  such  an  exhibition,  Helen,  throwing  yourself 
on  the  carpet  in  tiiat  childish  way !” 

She  strove  hard  with  herself,  and  rose  to  her  feet, 
turning  her  face,  white  and  still  enough  now,  towanls 
him. 

“  Have  patience  with  me — a  little.  I  see  now  that 
you  have  a  right  to  ask  this  thing  of  me,  and — and  1 
will  try  to  guard  my  lips  for  the  future.  I  will  not  dis¬ 
grace  you  any  further— if  I  can  help  it.” 

Quite  enough — Siiy  no  more,  Helen,”  he  replied 
generously,  as  people  who  have  just  gainol  a  point  are 
generally  inclined  to  behave.  He  was,  besides,  con¬ 
scious  that  she  went  a  trifle  over  the  mark  in  the 
humility  of  her  words  and  bearing.  He  had  no  desire 
to  humiliate  his  wife  in  his  sister’s  presence,  or,  indeed, 
humiliate  her  at  all.  As  he  opened  the  door  for  I^ady 
Elford  and  her  to  pass  out,  he  laid  his  disengaged  hand 
upon  his  wife’s  arm,  as  though  to  detain  her.  **You 
have  taken  no  wine.  Come  back  and  let  me  help 
you.” 

A  less  excuse  than  this  had  been  sulfieient  other 
evenings  to  detain  her  at  his  side  for  half-an-hour  or 
BO,  while  Lady  Elford  got  through  her  after-dinner  nap. 
But  now  she  seemecl  only  distressed  by  the  request. 
Shivering,  as  if  from  the  cold,  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  murmured  humbly — 

“  No  ;  please  excuse  me — I  cannot.’’ 

‘•Just  as  you  please,’’  he  replied  angrily,  stung  by 
her  evident  desire  to  escape,  and  immtHliately  making 
way  for  her  to  pass. 

CHAl’TEK  XXXH. 

TJIE  MAELSTUOM. 

AIjTEU  TREVOR  sat  longer  than  usual  over  his 
wine,  reflecting  upon  the  new  side  of  his  wife’s 
character  that  had  just  been  shown  to  him.  He  had 
flattered  himself  that  her  mind  was  an  open  book  to 
him — that  he  might  go  on  rt'ading  page  after  page  to 
find  the  same  pure  poem  running  evenly  through  to 
the  end,  and  already  he  had  turned  over  a  page  that 
mocked  his  erudition.  His  estimation  of  women  had 
never  been  a  romantically  high  one  ;  he  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  society  of  an  inferior  class — 
a  mother  given  to  gain  her  emls  by  a  succession  of 
hysterical  fits,  and  a  sister  looking  out  for  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  matrimonial  market — for  that.  But  he 
considered  his  standard  to  be  a  high  one,  and  that  his 
wife  came  up  to  it  (the  thought  that  she  might  be 
above  it  did  not  occur  to  him),  and  now  he  was  angrily 
telling  himself  that  perhaps  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
At  any  rate  there  had  already  been  iueipieut  hysterics, 
to  say  nothing  of  symptoms  of  ill-temper,  a  state  of 
things  which  he  had  vowed  never  to  permit.  These 
tendencies  he  determined  must  bo  immediately  nippt'd 
in  the  bud.  And  then  he  began  to  draw  up  certain 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  future  management  of  his  wife 
— nice  little  rules  wiough  had  they  not  been  made  upon 
false  premisses — had  she  been  an  entirely  different 
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character — but  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service  to  him 
being  vrhat  she  was. 

Lady  Elford  deprived  herself  of  her  after-dinner  nap 
tliat  she  might  explain  to  her  sister-in-law  her  own 
Christian  motives  in  the  affair. 

“  I  can  assure  you.  my  dear,  that  1  acted  as  I 
thought  for  the  best.  I  really  believed  that  you  spoke 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  would  afterwards 
be  obliged  to  me  for  taking  the  precaution  to  prevent 
the  tale  spreading.” 

“  It  doesn’t  matter — do  not  apologise,  Georgina.  I 
fully  understand  your  motive  in  the  affair.” 

Helen  spoke  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity ;  she 
honestly  believed  that  Lady  Elford  was  merely  meddle¬ 
some.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  suspect  an  enemy  be¬ 
hind  every  bush,  and  Lcbides,  in  the  war  going  on  with 
her  own  feelings,  she  was  not  so  well  able  to  distinguish 
between  an  enemy  within  and  one  without  her.  To  be 
fully  understood  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  her 
ladyship's  desire,  although  she  meekly  bowed  her  head 
to  the  information.  “  I  /mic  been  premature,”  she 
thought.  Presently  her  head  swayed  gently  back,  her 
mouth  fell  a  little  open,  and  sounds  issued  therefrom 
which  told  Helen  that  she  would  not  be  missed.  So 
she  quietly  rose  and  stole  away  to  her  own  morning- 
room,  where  she  could  escape  observation.  Scarcely 
noticing  its  comfortless  appearance,  the  lire  having  died 
out,  and  there  being  no  light  but  from  the  pale  moon, 
which  sent  its  ghostly  beams  through  the  high  narrow 
windows  in  fantastic  and  clianging  shapes  ma<lc  by  the 
trees  outside  bowing  and  swaying  in  the  wind,  she 
sank  into  a  seat  and  held  bitter  communion  with  iicr 
conscience.  At  first  it  was  all  indignation  and  rebel¬ 
lion.  How  had  she  deserv^l  such  treatment?  “She 
would  not  bear  it !  She  would  not ;  he  might  do  what 
he  jdeased — she  irouhl  not!'' 

Hut  jiresently  came  gentler  thoughts,  and  she  began 
to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  had  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  Had  she  not  deliberately  chosen  to  be  his  wife, 
with,  at  the  very  least,  a  susjueion  of  his  0]tinionK 
respecting  her  ntother  ?  No ;  no  one  was  to  blame  but 
herself,  and  no  one  but  herself  ought  to  suffer  from  the 
consequences  of  her  fault.  She  did  not  even  permit 
herself  to  dwell  upon  a  thought  that  dashed  once  or 
twice  across  her  brain — a  momentary  suspicion  that 
there  was  a  want  of  sympathy  betwc'en  herself  and  her 
husband. 

“  1  suppose  that  Rosy  was  right  about  idealistic  folk,” 
she  murmured,  with  a  half-sad  little  laugh ;  “  they 
are  always  expecting  too  much,  and  complaining  when 
they  iiud  their  heroes  and  heroines  to  be  but  every-day 
mortals.” 

Was  she  beginning  to  rate  her  husband  as  an  every¬ 
day  mortal  ?  if  so,  she  was  as  yet  unconscious  of  it. 

Many  i>eople  ponder  over  an  (jflenee  and  nurse  an  ill- 
humour  mitil  it  becomes  of  such  grave  imporlanue  as  to 
cast  a  gloom  upon  their  whole  lives,  huch  was  not 
Helen  Trevor.  The  more  she  thought  over  a  vexation 
the  less  vexing  did  it  become,  and  site  generally  ended 
by  making  all  sorts  of  excuses  fur  the  offender. 

“  If  only  Walter  had  not  sjioLen  in  tliat  dreailful  tone 
about  her-  mother  I”  Uf  late,  whenever  she  thought 
about  lusr  moUutr — and  she  was  beginning  to  think  uf 


her  more  and  more  frequently — she  felt  a  tcn(lemc.3 
acute  towards  her  that  it  almost  amounted  to  pain. 

For  day  by  day  Mrs.  Trevor's  character  was  uafo; 
ing  itself  to  her  daughter's  mental  eyes,  and  she 
to  luulerstand  and  reverence  it  in  a  w  .ay  that  could (  ' 
make  the  past  a  bitter  reproach  to  herself. 

The  moments  flew  swiftly  by,  and  nearly  two  lioj 
had  elapsed  when,  candle  in  hand,  Stepliens  ptus 
anxiously  into  the  room. 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  I  have  been  seeking  youevml 
where,  ma'am,  and  began  to  feel  quite  anxious  abirl 
you.  Have  you  been  here  all  the  time?  You  mustt 
almost  perished  with  cold.” 


“  Y'es,  it  is  rather  cold,”  replied  her  mistress,  feeliii,- 
its  effects  the  first  time  as  she  rose  chilly  and  combtv 
less.  “  I  am  glad  you  came  to  look  after  me,  for  I  n{ 
half  asleep,  I  think.  Have  they  tiiken  in  tea,  fcjtcplies 
It  mu.st  be  time,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  You  must  have  been  asleep,  ma’am,  forprayenr 
over — half-an-hour  ago.  Lady  Elford  said  that  yr.i 
were  not  to  be  found  when  we  were  all  gatliered  in  tk 
library.  Mr.  Trevor  thought  you  were  in  your  or. 
room,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  disturb  you.” 

Stephens  was  no  tattler,  and  therefore  did  not  aa 
that  her  master  had  shown  very  decided  symptoms  of  dk 
pleasure  at  his  wife’s  non-appearance  ;  but  she  wasiMn 
than  usually  alert  and  thoughtful  for  her  mistresfi 
comfort  when  they  got  to  the  warm,  well-lighted  bed 
room.  At  last  she  was  dismissed  with  a  kindly  good 
night,  and  Helen  sat  over  the  fire  still  cold  and  shiver 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  heat  it  threw  out  and  tk 
warmth  of  her  soft  waddeel  dressing-gown,  rresentlyils 
heard  her  husband's  step  in  the  adjoining  room,  but,u 
her  surprise,  the  door  remained  closed  between  tha 
Could  he  be  angry  ?  At  once  she  rose  from  her  tet 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  It  is  I,  Walter.” 

There  was  a  few  momeuts’  silence  ;  then  she  rcceiteij 
a  not  very  gracious  jiermission  to  enter.  I 

“  It  was  very  stupid  of  me  to  miss  prayers,  Walter,’ 
she  began,  “  but  1  really  had  no  iilea  how  late  it  wu.' 

Now,  he  thought,  wa.s  the  time  for  bringing  one  (f| 
tho.se  carefully-prepared  little  rules  in  action. 

“  I  am  sorry  also,  Helen,  bi  cause  it  looke<l  very  lib 
a  disjilay  of  ill-feeling — a  desire  to  thwart  my  wuhtt^ 
It  must,  however,  be  uinh-rstood  between  us  tliat  Iclxii 
your  obedieime  in  all  matters  about  w  hich  1  cousidc 
myself  best  able  to  judge.  For  the  future  there  uiW 
be  no  more  such  scenes  us  we  have  had  to-night— i- 
more  syinjitoms  of  hysterics.  Nothing  would  liarda 
my  heart  against  you  so  much  as  your  giving  way* 
such  exhibitions.” 

“  You  are  right,  I  think,  Walter.  It  is  not  a  ver; 
logical  way  of  arguing  a  point,  and,  if  1  were  a  u»aii,l 
eonfess  that  1  should  have  very  little  resi>eet  loti 
woman  who  attempted  to  use  it.  For  the  future  J* 
will  not  have  cause  to  complain  ot  me  upon  thalscon!, 
she  ailded  with  a  sad  little  smile,  ••although  1 
certainly  foolish  to-night.” 

Now  it  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  make  nice  htt* 
rules  of  conduct  while  sitting  by  hiinadf  and  fuaiui 
over  what  had  passed ;  but  it  w as  not  quite  so  easy* 
put  them  into  practice  when  she  spoke  in  this  way, 
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her  harnl  laid  upon  his  aim,  and  her  soft  eyes  raised  to 
his.  Besides,  how  is  tlicrc  to  he  war  without  opposition  ? 
Here  she  was  at  once  agrcciiif'  with  him  upon  the  very 
lubjcct  wliieh  he  had  worked  liiinself  up  to  believe 
would  be  such  a  sore  point  between  them  as  to  threaten 
their  future  happiness.  But  after  such  a  portentous 
prelude  it  would  never  do  to  give  way  at  once  in  this 
ignominious  manner. 

“You  displayed  such  violent  anger,  Helen — so  much 
gclf-will." 

“Yes,  I  know  it ;  I  know  I  have  been  very  wrong — 
very  wrong,”  she  murmured  abstractedly,  her  whole 
goul  with  the  mother  she  had  for.saken,  for  tJtat  wrong 
wis  becoming  dearer  to  her  every  day  and  hour. 

Strive  as  he  would  to  maintain  a  dignified  and  re- 
proviug  manner,  all  his  anger  melted  at  her  words.  In 
Mother  moment  his  arm  was  about  her  waist,  ami  her 
head  was  resting  upon  his  shoulder.  But,  clasj)  her 
tightly  as  lie  might,  he  did  not  then,  nor  woiihl  ever 
again,  hold  the  wdiolo  of  his  wife’s  soul  in  his  keeping, 
and  she  knew  it  herself  now.  For  the  future  she  frtdy 
gave  all  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  give — cheerful  obe- 
dienee  to  his  will,  scrupulous  attention  to  his  wishes, 
aad  such  love  as  was  siilficient  for  his  need.  All  these 
were  his,  but  the  other  part  of  her — the  part  which  a 
greater  man  than  he  would  have  worn  out  his  life  to 
gain— fell  asleep:  a  slee'p  Bometiiues  brightened  by 
dreams,  but  more  often  so  utterly  doniiaut  that  she 
herself  fancied  it  dead. 

Walter  Trevor's  miml  was  at  rest  again,  and  his  daily 
life  went  evenly  on.  But  still,  as  time  passed,  he  could 
not  help  noticing  and  feeling  a  little  trouhleil  about 
one  fact  that  made  itself  evident.  He  could  not  but 
perceive  that  his  girl-wife  got  througli  the  hiisiiiess  of 
living  in  a  very  grave  and  solemn  way.  There  was 
something  almost  iiiiiiatiiral  in  her  quietness,  and  her 
husbaudhad  once  or  twice  bi-en  slightly  aniioyeil  at  the 
comments  upon,  and  wonders  at,  her  staidiiess  ami  laek 
of  interest  in  tilings  about  her  tliat  sometimes  reached 
his  cars  from  their  comity  iieighhours.  Where,  too, 
was  the  eiitliiisiasm  that  once  used  bi  blaze  forth  in 
defence  or  ndinirat ion  of  some  favourite  author?  Her 
half  shy  hut  ingenious  eritieisnis  ami  glowing  poetic 
appreciation  of  artist  or  poet — was  it  dead?  'I'lie 
tastes  of  both  herself  ami  huslemd  had  bivii  highly 
cultivated,  and  in  their  betrotlied  days  tliey  had  K>oked 
forwarvl  to  the  hours  to  he  spent  in  tlie  fine  old  library 
with  bright  antieipation.  But  now  it  turned  out  tlmt 
the  mumings  so  sjieiit  were  almost  ihill.  Walter  Tivviir 
had  Very  little  imagination  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  had 
not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  quality  ;  still  he  had 
perceivwl  the  ehann  of  it  in  his  wife,  were  it  only  for 
the  expression  it  gave  to  her  beauty  ;  ami  when  lie  had 
good-huinouitHlly  laughed  at  her  flights  of  fancy,  he 
had  very  much  admired  their  effects.  Therefiue  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  ho  now  found  tlie  dead  ealm  somewhat 
oppressive  in  coinpari.son.  ( 'oiiqiai  ing  notes  as  to  their 
individual  pereeption  of  the  different  shades  of  meaning 
in  certain  favouiite  (iennan  and  I'reneh  authors  was 
once  a  source  of  great  amusement  ami  interest  b>  them. 
But  did  he  challenge  her  to  the  work  now,  she  would 
•ither  excuse  herself  altogether,  or  plod  on  at  a  traiisla- 
Boawith  him  us  though  she  saw  nolliing  but  the  words. 


making  only  the  sort  of  comments  which  a  learner  might 
make  to  a  teacher.  Somttimos  he  would  try  to  lure  her 
into  a  discussion,  but  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  old 
spirit  of  bravely  defen  ling  her  ground — giving  way 
without  an  effort. 

“  What  was  your  theory  about  your  favourite’s  tale 
of  ‘  'Die  Maelstrom,’  Helen 

“  I  almost  forget ;  very  far-fetched.  I  daresay.” 

“  Y'ou  made  the  picture  very  vivid.” 

“Did  I?  I  was  given  to  colour  my  fancies  rather 
too  highly.” 

AV  as  !  He  noticed  the  word  and  the  half-conscious 
sigh  that  accompanied  it. 

“  I’crhaps  she  imagines  that  I  object  to  such  fancies,” 
he  thought.  “  Come,  Helen,  what  was  the  pretty 
theory  you  built  up  about  it  ?”  ho  said  encouragingly. 

“  It  was  scarcely  a  theory — only  some  nonsense  about 
its  liaving  been  a  real  experience,  I  think.  Ah,  yes — I 
remember  now,  perfectly.” 

“  It  was  such  a  pretty  conceit  that  it  was  hardly  fair 
of  me  to  bring  you  down  as  I  did  with  a  shot  about  tbs 
term  ‘  real.’  You  had  so  mixed  up  the  ideal  with  th# 
real,  that  you  became  a  little  illogical,  did  you  not?  ” 

“  1  know  we  divided  about  the  word ;  you  wanted  to 
tie  me  down  to  fact.s,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  tied,”  she  re- 
plieil,  l.aughiiig,  ami  warming  a  little  to  the  subject. 

“  No  ;  you  became  wildly  Berkeleian  in  your  pliilo- 
sophy,  and  then  it  was  a  hopoles.s  ease  with  me.” 

••  But  I  only  said  that  what  I  saw  was  real  to  me, 
whether  it  was  what  you  call  a  fact  or  not.” 

“  AVcll,  1  don’t  think  that  the  poet  himself  would 
have  had  any  cause  to  complain  of  such  an  interjire- 
tation.  It  was  a  graceful  fancy.  1  was  particularly 
struck  by  your  iiiiagiiied  parallel  between  the  real  aud 
iileal  .Maelstroms  ;  whether  yours  or  the  author’s  is  the 
real  1  don’t  pivteiul  to  judge.” 

•*  No  one  who  had  not  been  drawn  into  such  a  vortex, 
and  escaped  in  the  same  way,  could  have  written  that 
story,  1  am  stire  of  it,  Walter,”  she  said  earnestly,  her 
soul  springing  to  her  eyes.  “It  is  true,  (tbsi'litlclj, 
down  to  the  iiiiiiiitest  particular.  The  peril  of  going 
within  a  certain  distance  at  a  certain  time — most  of  us 
know  that  if  we  approach  within  siglit  of  temptation  iu 
certain  states  of  luiml,  how  inevitably  one  gets  drawn 
into  the  cnrivnt.  'I’lieii  how  woiulrously  real  the 
ile.script ion  i>f  tlie  sensation  after  the  tiisit  plunge! 
The  astonishuient  that  he  had  done  this  thing,  and  wa.s 
still  alive;  the  getting  in  a  luunb  kind  of  way  almost 
used  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation  ;  tiie  descent  in 
narrowing  cireles  ;  the  note  of  passing  objects ;  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  how  soon  they  would  ivaeh  and  pttss  him 
by,  and  how  long  his  own  deseeiit  would  take  in  eoiu- 
parison.  .\ml  at  last  the  aet  whieh  resenes  the  soul 
from  ilestrnetiou — the  one  star  shining  down  into  th* 
ileptlia— the  one  aet  of  Self-saeriliee  in  resigning  his 
hold  of  the  ring  to  his  brother — the  seizing  ihe  Linpty 
cask,  and  then  the  slaekeiiing  and  gradual  upwuid 
journey,  iu  widening  eirele.s,  until  the  heavens  come  iu 
bight.  .\h  !  it  is  terrildy  real,  Walter!” 

Her  husband  gazed  aduiiriiigly  at  her  ffushed  cheeks 
and  wondrous  eyes  as  he  said  gently — 

“  Hu  may  have  meant  the  story  for  an  allegory,  but 
I  fear  it  could  not  have  bccu  writteu  from  hia  owa 
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experience,  since  we  are  told  there  were  no  happy 
results  in  his  own  case.  If  he  entered  the  Maelstrom, 
I  fear  that  there  was  no  slackening  time  and  upward 
journey  for  him.” 

“  Do  not  say  it,  Walter.  He  must  have  experienced 
all  he  wrote  about,  even  to  the  sight  of  heaven ;  there 
must  have  been  some  redeeming  point,  some  self- 
sacrifice  which  saved  his  soul  alive,  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“If  you  are  sure,  that  settles  the  question,  my  wife. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  that  view  of 
the  case,  since  he  is  gone  from  us.  But” — and  he 
gazed  intently  into  her  face,  down  which  the  tears 
were  flowing  fast — “  what  can  have  suggested  ?  You 
can  know  very  little  about  experiences,  Helen.  You 
have  been  in  no  Maelstrom.” 

“  Every  one  knows  what  it  is  to  be  tempted,  more  or 
less,  Walter,”  she  replied  evasively. 

“  Doubtless :  you  may  be  occasionally  tempted  to  get 
out  of  temper  with  Stephens,  for  instance ;  but  that 
would  not  be  a  very  terrible  and  dangerous  Maelstrom. 
You  are  not  likely  to  come  out  of  it  with  grey  hair  and 
premature  old  age.” 

“No,”  she  replied,  with  an  uneasy  little  laugh. 
“  Ah,  there  is  the  luncheon-bell !  I  must  not  linger 
long  at  the  table,  for  I  have  promised  to  drive  over  to 
the  Talbots  this  afternoon.” 

“  You  and  Mary  used  to  be  inseparables,  Helen,  and 
1  expected  to  see  her  more  frequently  here.  Don’t 
you  get  on  so  well  together  now  ?’’ 

“Oh,  yes,  we  are  very  good  friends — we  must 
always  be  that;  but  married  people  naturally  drift 
apart  from  single  ones,  I  suppose.  Georgina  will  be 
out  of  patience  waiting  for  us.” 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 

MIt.  wing’s  flatteking  ways. 

“  A  RE  we  late,  Georgina?’’  asked  Helen,  as  her 
husband  and  she  entered  the  dining-room. 
“The  bell  rang  twice,  did  it  not?” 

Her  ladyship,  who  did  not  approve  of  want  of 
punctuality  at  meal-times,  had  ordered  tlie  bell  to  be 
rung  a  second  time,  and,  the  order  not  having  been 
given  in  AVing’s  presence,  she  was  obeyed.  She  was 
now  looking  angrily  across  the  table  at  the  old  man, 
who  had  just  made  his  appearance. 

“  I  partieularly  desired  you  to  tell  cook  that  I  wished 
to  have  some  mushrooms  prepared  as  they  were  yes¬ 
terday.  He  is  getting  hopelessly  deaf — quite  past 
service,  I  think,”  she  added,  scarcely  lowering  her  tone. 

And,  certainly,  AVing  might  have  been  deaf,  judging 
from  the  little  effect  her  words  seemed  to  have  upon 
him.  He  was  staring  stolidly  through  her  ladyship, 
vouchsafing  no  reply  in  word  or  look. 

“  It  would  have  been  better  to  tell  Dawson  herself 
when  she  came  in  this  morning,  as  it  is  her  business 
to  give  orders  in  the  kitchen,  wouldn't  it,  Georgina? 
I  dare  say  it  escaped  his  memory.  You  forgot,  did 
you  not,  AA’ing  ?” 

“No,  ma’am;  I-  —  ” 

“You  hear,  Helen?  AA’alter,  you  hear  this?  He 
did  not  forget ;  and  I  am  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  in 
your  house.  He - ” 


“AA’ait,  please,  Georgina.  How  was  it,  AVing?! 
asked  Helen  gently.  I 

“  Cook  said  that  there  were  none  to  be  had,  ma’in,'  I 
promptly  and  respectfully  replied  AV'ing. 

“  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  at  once,  imittui 
of  behaving  iu  that  stupid  way?”  exclaimed  Lad? 
Elford. 

“  Your  ladyship  did  not  give  me  time  to  do  so.”  | 

In  truth,  AA'^ing  made  himself  a  thorn  in  her  ladj.i 
ship’s  side  in  more  ways  tlian  one.  The  mistaka 
which  he  made  himself,  and  managed  that  othen 
should  make,  all  tended  to  her  especial  discomfort' 
and  there  was  a  certain  twist  of  his  grim  mouth  which 
she  learned  to  understand  meant  a  smile  whenever  he 
succeeded  in  his  purpose.  He  had,  too,  a  stolid  waj 
of  utterly  ignoring  her  and  her  orders  when  his  young  I 
mistress  was  present,  while  he  attentively  watch^  the 
latter’s  slightest  look,  and  anticipated  her  wants.  Her 
ladyship  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that, 
though  he  seemed  hopelessly  deaf  whenever  she  re- 
quired  his  services,  he  was  quick  enough  to  heu 
Helen’s  gentlest  word. 

“  It  was  quite  ridiculous  of  Helen  to  encourage  the 
old  man  to  potter  about  after  her  as  he  did,”  thought 
her  ladyship.  “  If  she  only  happened  to  be  caught  in 
an  April  shower,  there  was  he  trotting  about  the 
grounds  in  search  of  her,  laden  with  wraps  and 
umbrellas  iu  the  alsurdest  way.” 

For  she  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  coming  from 
the  park  across  the  open  lawns  one  day  in  a  heaij 
storm  of  rain  to  find  AVing  standing  at  tlic  Hall  door, 
thoughtfully  rubbing  his  chin  as  he  watched  her  ascend 
the  terrace  steps,  and  hearing  him  declare  that  “her 
ladyship  could  hardly  have  a  dry  thread  about  her, 
that  she  couldn’t,”  to  his  subordinate,  Robert,  who  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  keeii  the  proper  degree  of 
solemnity  of  look  while  he  said  that  “  he  was  just  that 
very  moment  a-setting  out  with  an  umbrella  for  her 
ladyship.”  Nevertheless,  AVing  had  not  everything  hh 
own  way.  Neither  Stephens  nor  he  got  on  very  well 
with  the  upper-servants  at  the  Hall.  In  the  house- 
keeper’s-room  both  were  apt,  upon  occasions,  to  become 
rather  offensive  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  true 
Trevoi-s  of  Trevor.  I’crhairs  they  were  all  the  more 
anxious  to  assert  it  because  the  “  true  Trevor”  herself 
never  seemed  to  tliink  of  doing  so.  Just  when  the 
Trevor  pride  ought  to  have  come  into  play,  the  young 
mistress  seemed  to  have  less  and  less  inclination  to  die- 
play  it ;  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  dying  slowly  of 
an  incurable  wound.  No  subordinate  dared,  or  irer- 
haps  wished,  to  offend  Mr.  AVing  by  any  dereliction 
from  his  duty  towards  the  “  true  Trevor”  But  AVil- 
liams,  Mr.  Trevor’s  own  man,  Mrs.  Dawson,  the  house¬ 
keeper,  and  Miss  Celeste,  her  ladyship’s  maid,  did 
sometimes  offer  a  little  opposition  to  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  old  man’s  absurd  worship  of  his  young 
mistress,  although  they  were  generally  glad  enough  to 
come  to  a  truce  again. 

AVilliams  would  sometimes  attempt,  out  of  sheer 
opposition  to  AA’ing’s  prejudices,  to  talk  about  “mj 
lady ;”  but  he  was  very  quickly  put  down. 

“Your  lady!”  would  growl  out  the  old  man.  ‘‘U 
you  knew  any  better  you  woiddu’t  be  satisfied  with 
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?mch  a  lady  as  tAat.  The  true  Trevors  don’t  want 
handles  to  their  names — t/u  i/  have  got  nothing  to  hide 
ander  a  fine  title.  Why,  wc  wouldn't  take  one  when 
the  king  offered  it  to  us,”  he  said,  with  a  grand  wave  of 
his  hand,  as  he  quoted  the  family  legend  that  when  one 
^  of  the  Edwards  offered  some  high  title  to  a  Trevor,  it 
'  was  decUned.  As  the  conditions  accompanying  the 
offer  were  not  stated  in  the  family  records,  Wing  might 
i  be  excused  for  supposing  that  none  were  made. 

Stephens  was  also,  in  her  way,  just  as  trying  to  Mrs. 
**  Dawson  as  was  Wing  to  Williams.  She  found  herself 
"  quite  out  of  place  in  the  housekeeper’s  room ;  the  more 
V  to  because  she  could  not  fall  into  her  companions’ 
ways.  Her  thirty  years’  service  with  the  Misses  Trevor 
*  had  been  passed  in  quiet  respeetability,  only  enlivened 
now  and  then  by  a  little  gentle  gossip  about  Burton 
people  and  Burton  doings.  But  in  the  conversation 
j  between  Mrs.  Dawson  and  the  fly-away  Celeste — Lady 
*  Elford's  maid — poor  Stephens  found  herself  nowhere. 
For  both  these  ladies  had  lived  in  fashionable  families 
and  seen  Ufe,  as  they  termed  it. 

**  “No one  hears  of  such  a  thing  now!  Quite  out  of 
date,  I  assure  you !  W’hat  very  antiquated  old  things 
the  Miss  Trevors  must  have  been !”  and  so  forth,  was 
’.  the  constant  reply  of  her  companions  whenever  Stephens 
^  made  a  remark  intended  to  prove  her  dear  old  mistresses’ 

I  refined  habits.  But  she  was  not  the  person,  any  more 
““  I  than  Wing  himself,  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
right.  When  they  ridiculed  anything  as  out  of  date, 
she  only  the  more  obstinately  insisted  that  it  was  all 
the  better  for  btinff  out  of  date — that  nothing  could 
compare  to  the  good  old  times — and  that  any  deviation 
!  from  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  must  necessarily 

be  wrong, 
icr,  I  ® 

hail  I  “  of  copying  our  mistresses’  caps 

.  I  and  dresses.  Service  used  to  be  considered  respectable, 


Miss  Celestina  will  have  all  the  lords  and  squires  run¬ 
ning  after  her.” 

“  I'll  thank  yon  to  call  me  by  my  proper  name,  Mr. 
W’ing,”  exclaimed  the  irate  damsel,  for  want  of  a  better 
reply ;  “  it  is  not  Celestina.” 

“But  Celestina  sounds  so  much  grander  that  1 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  like  it.  Besides,  1  do 
not  feel  sure  that  I  know  what  your  name  really  is.” 

“As  if  you  do  not  know  that  I  am  called  Celeste !’ 
she  replied,  her  cheeks  getting  a  little  hotter  than  was 
comfortable. 

“  Yes,  I  know  that  to  be  sure ;  but  then,  some  of 
your  letters  come  addressed  to  Miss  Nancy  Jone.s,  yon 
see.” 

Her  name  being  in  fact  Nancy  and  not  Celeste,  a.s  she 
chose  to  be  called  at  the  Hall,  she  only  tossed  her  head 
and  muttered  something  about  “  old  thinys"  in  reply. 

“  Now  really,  Mr.  Wing,  I  do  wish  you  would  try  to 
be  a  little  more  sociable,”  pjut  in  Mrs.  Dawson,  the 
housekeeper.  “  Old  people  shouldn’t  be  so  very  sharp 
upon  the  young  ones.” 

“  When  I  die  with  age,  ma’am,  somebody  I  know 
may  quake  with  fear.  1  don’t  want  to  be  vulgar,  or 
else  I  could  tell  you  a  story  about  a  pot  that  called  a 
kettle  black.” 

“  Come,  come,  now,  Mr.  Wing,”  said  the  attractive 
Mr.  Williams,  caressing  his  whiskers,  “  what  were  yon 
when  you  were  young  T' 

"  What  will  you  be  when  you  are  old  and  your 
whiskers  are  grey,  Mr.  Williams  ?  I  don’t  want  to  be 
more  unsociable  than  other  people,  but  Tin  not  going 
to  see  Mra.  Stephens  put  out  of  her  way  by  them  that 
arc  almost  strangers  in  the  place.  She  has  as  mucli 
right  to  be  mistress  in  this  room  as  Mrs.  Trevor  has  to 
be  mistress  upstairs.  We  belong  to  the  true  Trevors, 
heart  and  soul,  you  must  remember  that !” 


and  we  never  tried  to  look  what  we  were  not.” 

“If  you  are  not  absolutely  ugly  I  don’t  see  that 
there’s  any  need  to  try  to  make  yourself  so  by  wearing 
dowdy  things.  In  these  days  no  lady  would  get  a  ser¬ 
vant  if  she  couldn’t  dress  as  she  pleased  ;  and  I  am  sure 
I'm  not  going  to  make  a  fright  of  myself  for  anybody !’’ 
would  exclaim  the  pert  Celeste,  tossing  her  well-dressed 
head,  and  giving  a  little  side  glance  towards  Mr.  Trevor’s 
nlet 

“I should  think  not  indeed!’’ he  replied  gallantly. 
"Yoo  dress  as  you  please.  Miss  Celeste.” 

'  “Ay,  do,”  said  Wing,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  his 
■%,  Stephens.  “  Dress  away.  Miss  Celeste,  and  then, 
jptrhaps,  you’ll  be  taken  for  a  lady.  “  AVhere’s  the 
Jdierence  now  between  you  and  the  mistress  if  you 
I  were  both  dressed  alike  ?  1  say,  where  ? 

I  “L)r,  Mr.  Wing,  you  taking  to  flattering  ways !” 
i#id  Miss  Celeste — rather  prematurely,  as  it  turned 


oung  I  “^ere  is  the  difference  ?”  went  on  the  old  man  with 
'h  to  Ut  twinkle  in  the  eye  next  to  Stephens.  “  Who 
’  ^  perhaps,  some  day,  we  may  have  young  Lord 

-heet  ^  'Yeymiss  coming  to  the  master,  and  begging  and 
“  my  elegant  young  creature  with  all 

[  '5  curls  and  flowers  and  furbelows  for  his  wife. 

“If  t,  advice,  Mr.  Williams,  don’t  you  lose  any 
shoidd  happen  to  go  out  of  fashion. 


And  as  the  two  were  known  to  be  settled  inmates  of 
the  Hall  so  long  as  they  should  live,  their  opponents 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  bounds. 

I..ady  Elford  was  not  ignorant  of  the  division  amongst 
the  upper  servants,  for  she  had  commenced  her  life  at 
the  Hall  by  putting  plenty  of  machinery  into  motion  for 
the  puiqmse  of  securing  her  position  there,  and  Celeste 
had  been  encouraged  to  report  upon  everything  that 
came  under  her  notice,  either  upstairs  or  down.  To 
her  surprise,  no  manoeuvring  had  been  necessary. 
Helen  had  never  made  the  slightest  objection  to  her 
sister-in-law’s  presence ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  right  that  I.Ady  Elford  should  find  a 
home  in  her  brother’s  house.  It  might  be,  too,  that  in 
these  first  months  of  her  wifehood  she  was  a  little  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  duties  of  hostess-ship,  and 
to  find  that  her  ladyship  had  a  talent  for  management 
and  the  minutim  of  housekeeping.  That  the  young 
wife  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and  would  occasionally 
exert  it.  Lady  Elford  found  out  quickly  enough.  The 
reins  of  government  would  sometimes  be  gently  taken 
from  her,  and  events  guided,  with  a  firm,  steady  hand, 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  she  had  intended  them 
to  take — showing  that  it  was  merely  choice,  and  not 
incapacity,  which  prevented  her  companion  from  inter¬ 
fering  oftencr. 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Wing  had  put  out  the 
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greeii-seal  port  to  be  sent  to  Widow  Brown’s,  Helen,  j 
You  must  not  allow  him  to  choose  the  best  wine  for 
those  kind  of  people.  The  poor  get  so  impertinent 
when  they  are  pampered.  Tuis  very  woman  refused 
some  tracts  I  offered  her,  quite  rudely,  the  other  day.” 

“7  told  Wiug  what  wine  to  send,  Georgina,”  was 
Helen's  quiet  reply — quiet,  but  withal  so  decided  that 
Lady  Elford  had  perception  enough  to  ilrop  the  subject. 

The  moment  she  hail  spoken  her  mind  Helen  was  so 
perfectly  good-humoured,  so  completely  unaware  that 
there  had  been  any  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
them,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  ladyship  to 
display  any  anger  without  at  the  same  time  showing 
her  own  anxiety  for  dominion.  Her  sister-in-law 
puzzled  Lady  Elford  exceedingly.  She  considered 
Helen  to  be  simple,  even  to  absurdity,  in  her  belief  and 
trust  in  those  about  her;  and  yet  it  was  this  very 
simplicity  which  made  all  her  little  manoeuvres  of  non¬ 
effect.  She  could  not  understand  that  this  w  as  a  kind 
of  simplicity  which  arose,  not  from  weakness,  but 
strength.  Helen’s  open,  unsuspicious,  direct  way  of 
uncovering  her  ladyship’s  little  masked  batteries  was 
especially  trying  to  that  lady.  Had  there  been  the 
le.ist  ill-temper,  or  even  annoyance,  shown,  it  might 
have  been  more  bearable ;  but  Helen  always  gave  her 
credit  for  good  motives,  and  bore  with  what  slie  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  her  sister-in-law’s  little  eccentricities  in 
the  best  spirit.  How  sweet  and  pure  does  this  large¬ 
ness  and  trust  in  others — the  imputing  no  evil — keep 
the  atmosphere  of  home !  How  many  a  molehill  does 
it  prevent  from  growing  into  a  mountain  of  discord ! 
The  value  of  such  a  quality  in  the  mistress  of  a  house¬ 
hold  is  experienced  by  a  privileged  few — from  the 
husband  and  children  down  to  the  meanest  servant, 
who  plumes  herself  upon  the  fact  that  “mistress 
wouldn't  believe  it— would  be  the  very  last  to  believe 
that  Molly  would  go  wrong.” 

Lady  Elford's  Christian  exhortations  were  demurely 
listened  to,  and  her  seiwauts  showed  no  outward  signs 
of  being  unimpressed. 

“  But,  goodness  gracious !”  said  Miss  Celeste.  “  Per¬ 
dition  indeed !  If  1  am  to  go  to  perdition  for  wearing 
a  false  curl  or  two  and  using  pearl-powder,  whose  box 
does  the  powder  come  from  ?  and  how  about  the  rouge 
and  padding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  little  sneaking 
ways’?  I  suppose  there’s  no  harm  in  creeping  about 
the  house  and  peeping  into  this  letter  and  that  drawer 
when  everybody  is  thought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep. 
■\Vhat  would  my  lady  stiffback”  (in  allusion  to  Stephens) 
“  give  to  know  what  I  know  ?  Not  that  she  ever  will, 
for  I’m  not  going  to  give  her  nuts  to  crack  like  that ; 
if  she  loved  her  ladyship  perhaps  I  might,  but  she 
doesn’t,  so  it  would  only  be  giving  her  a  pleasure  to  tell 
her,  which  I’m  not  at  all  inclined  to  do !” 

“  You  did  not  tell  me  that  you  wished  to  have  the 
brougham  to-day,  Georgina,”  said  Helen  one  day  at 
dinner ;  “  you  know  how  little  I  care  which  carriage  I 
have.” 

Now  Lady  Elford  had  not  long  before  informed  her 
brother  that  “she  had  had  such  a  desire  to  drive  over 
to  the  Nortons  to-day,  but  that  Helen  wanted  the 
brougham.”  Therefore  the  question  came  rather  in¬ 
opportunely. 


“  I  thought  you  had  fixed  your  mind  upon  havin'»ii 
yourself,”  she  at  length  replied,  a  little  consciously. 

“  Oh,  I  never  fix  my  mind  upon  such  trifles.  If  yn 
had  expressed  a  wish  you  could  have  had  it,  of  count 
It  would  not  have  made  the  slightest  difference  tow 
whether  I  had  the  brougham  or  the  phaeton.” 

“  But  how  was  I  to  know  that,  Helen?” 

“  My  clear  Georgina,  in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world 
— by  simply  asking  the  question,”  replied  Helen,  with  j 
good-humoured  laugh. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  assume  martyr  ain 
under  such  disadvantages  as  these,  and  her  ladyship 
was  fain  to  attempt  a  little  laugh  too.  Sometimes  she 
would  suspect  that  there  must  be  depth  of  puqxise 
beneath  this  apparent  candour,  but  she  would  he 
quickly  undeceived.  To  manoeuvre  was  absolutely  in. 
possible  to  Helen  Trevor.  There  was,  however,  one 
subject  on  which  her  ladyship  for  a  time  flattered  her¬ 
self  she  might  obtain  some  ascendency  over  her  sister- 
in-law,  and  very  carefully  she  went  about  the  wort 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  very  next  morning  Helen 
herself  broached  the  subject  at  tlic  breakfast-table, 

“  Please  to  avoid  talking  about  mcsallUnices  when 
you  can,  Georgina.  As  my  father  is  considered  to 
have  made  one,  and  Walter  is  desirous  that  it  should 
be  kept  secret,  it  is  better  not  to  introduce  the  subject 
I  know  you  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giTinj 
pain,’’  she  added  earnestly,  “but  it  does  give  pain, 
because  I  cannot  say  what  I  think  about  it.  Tlierefot» 
you  will  very  much  oblige  me  by  trying  not  to  refer 
to  it  again.” 

“1  had  no  intention.  I’m  sure - ”  commenced  Lady 

Elford  awkwardly. 

“Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  caution i: 
you  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  Georgiua,”  wi¬ 
lier  brother’s  grave  interruption.  “  You  are  awar- 
how  very  necessary  it  is  to  prevent  any  gossip  rjxi: 
the  subject.” 

At  which  speech  a  pained  expression  stole  over  ha 
wife’s  face,  and  her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  a  d« 
crimson  flush  ;  but  it  presently  died  away,  leaving  he 
paler  than  before. 

- » 

“NOTES  ON  UN-NATURAL  HISTORY.’’ 

LTFILE  bcxik,  brimful  of  faney  and  feeling,  hsi 
just  come  before  us.  Neatly  printed  and  yirettily 
bound,  it  is  a  small  casket  of  jewels,  discovered  in 
sorts  of  lands  by  various  lovers  of  book-lore,  and  foil- 
lore,  and  all  sorts  of  lore.  There  are  chapters  ontk 
sky,  with  traditions  as  to  the  Man  in  the  Jloon.tir 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  some  curious  cicatw 
myths.  There  is  another  chapter  upon  very  b- 
Natural  History,  showing  conclusively  enough  to  the 
poetic  mind  how  the  fox  has  a  white  tip  to  his  brush 
why  the  w'rcn  is  the  king  of  birds,  why  the  herrings 
the  sea-king,  why  the  ages  of  the  ass,  and  the  dog,  an- 
the  monkey  are  as  they  are ;  also,  why  man’s  is  ju* 
the  sum  of  all  theirs,  and  thirty  years  beyond.  11* 
birds  of  the  air  are  treated  very  carefully,  and  the 
crest  and  the  red-breast  aro  subjects  of  some  clismia! 


•  38.  6d.  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler). 
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“NOTES  ON  UN-NATURAL  HISTORY.” 
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Terse  and  prose.  lie  of  the  cloven  hoof,  and  giants, 
laints  and  fiends,  help  towards  the  terrible  part  of  the 
book,  for  without  a  bad  man,  and  a  sinner  masculine 
or  feminine,  how  could  one  reasonably  hope  for  success 
in  the  book-market  of  ISfiSV  Forbid  it,  Saturday 
geviewer,  and  all  gentle  scribes  who  paint  us  as  we 
ire— weak  and  foolish  virgins,  dependent  only  on  man’s 
kind  word  and  chivalrous  help  to  bo  the  good  creatures  j 
they  say  we  ought  to  be  aud  arc  not.  Of  the  flowers 
!  upon  the  earth,  and  the  sea  that  surrounds  it,  there 
»re  delightful  pieces  gathered  hence  aud  thence,  like 
seaweed  on  the  beach,  fanciful  flotsam  and  jetsam,  a 
kortus  non  siccus.  Aud  of  the  metamorphoses  of  lovers 
and  the  loved  into  vegetable  forms  and  exogenous 
plants  there  arc  pretty  aud  warmful  dcBcriptions ;  and 
of  the  shots  of  Cupid  there  are  examples,  whilst  Diana, 
Venus,  Apollo,  and  the  earlier  gods  are  presented  in 
their  proper  colouring,  and  clothed  with  their  particular 
attributes.  The  chapter  that  pleases  us  most,  however, 
is  that  which  speaks  of  “  The  Good  People,”  in  w’hom, 
“please  the  pyx,”  we  wish  still  to  believe,  if  even  only 
to  put  in  the  scale  against  the  bad  we  have  known, 
llere  are  a  few  of  the  traditions  about  them.  Amason 
writes: — 

“  Once  npon  a  time,  God  Almighty  conic  to  visit  Adam  and 
Etc.  They  received  Uim  with  joy,  and  showed  Him  everything 
they  had.  They  also  brought  their  children  to  Uim  to  show 
Him,  and  these  Ho  found  promising  aud  full  of  hope.  Then 
He  asked  Eve  whether  she  had  no  other  children  than  these 
idiom  she  now  showed  Him.  She  said,  ‘None.’  But  it  so 
b^ipencd  that  she  had  not  finished  washing  them  all,  and 
being  ashamed  to  lot  God  see  them  dirty,  had  hidden  the  un- 
wsihed  ones.  Tins  God  knew  well,  and  said,  therefore,  to  her, 
‘What  man  hides  from  God,  God  will  hide  from  man.’  Those 
unwashed  children  became  henceforth  invisible,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  mounds,  and  hills,  and  rocks.  From  these  are 
the  elves  descended,  but  we  men  from  Eve’s  children  whom  she 
had  openly  and  frankly  shown  to  God.  And  it  is  only  by  the 
will  and  desire  of  the  elves  themselves  that  men  can  ever  sec 
them.” 

Many  altar-cup3  the  good  people  have  furnished : — 
“In  more  than  one  Scandinavian  church,  the  alt.ar-cup  was 
obtained  from  the  trolls,  and  at  Kirk  Merlugh,  in  the  Isle  of 
Kan,  is  one  which  had  the  same  supernatural  origin.  In  the 
King  of  Denmark’s  collection,  there  is,  or  was,  a  silver-gilt 
horn,  long  in  p^issession  of  the  Counts  of  Aldenburg.  It  was 
originally  given  to  one  of  their  ancestors,  Otto  by  name,  who 
tied  in  the  tenth  century.  Being  on  an  occasion  much  athirst, 
when  hunting  on  the  Oscnbt'rg,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  God !  if 
one  had  but  now  but  a  cool  drink !’  The  hill  opened,  and  a 
keantiful  maiden  appeared,  who,  presenting  a  horn  of  curious 
workmanship  to  the  Count,  bade  him  satisfy  himself  with  the 
lontents.  But  Otto  had  doubts  as  to  the  harralessncss  of  the 
imnjht,  and  hesitated  to  cool  his  tongue  therewith.  Then 
•aid  the  maiden,  ‘  Drink,  drink,  my  lord,  and  fear  not,  for  all 
Kadi  go  well  with  you  and  yours  if  you  do  ;  but  if  you  mistrust 
me,  and  do  not  quench  your  thirst  with  what  I  offer,  disunion 
and  its  attendant  evils  shall  come  upon  your  house.’ 

“  The  Count  debated  long  within  himself  whether  he  should 
obey  or  not ;  he  decided  the  latter,  when  some  of  the  liquor  he 
was  pouring  out  fell  on  his  horse’s  coat  and  took  off  the  hair, 
jci  Then  he  galloped  off  with  all  speed,  and  the  maiden  melted  into 
Tei  *be  hiU  again,  and  long  kept  ho  and  his  successors  the  horn  as 
jjJ  iBcmorial  of  the  wonderful  adventure.” 
nit  About  a  flower  here  is  a  beautiful  leaf  of  delicious 
J  ^y  and  chai-miug  hue : — 

^  Hqn. 

The  Foxglove,  albeit  said  by  Prior  to  mean  fox’s  glow  or 
j  (A.8.  glitw,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Norwegian  rcvbielda), 


is  called  Mcnyg  EUyhm,  or  Elves’  Gloves,  by  tlio  Welsh,  and  it 
is  generally  believed  that  our  name  has  been  misspelled  out  of 
the  same  signification.  Folks’  Gloves.  Do  our  readers  know 
the  beautiful  story  which  Mrs.  T.  K.  Uervey’s  tender  fancy  has 
made  about  these  flowerii  ?  She  told  it  only  to  children,  and 
it  was  in  our  school-days  that  w  o  read  it ;  but  our  memory 
loves  it  so  still,  that  wo  fancy  there  are  some  w'no  will  not 
chide  us  for  giving  them  a  whifl'  of  its  swcctucss. 

“  ‘  There  was  a  very  rich  man,  so  rich,  indeed,  that  had  he 
counted  up  his  money  all  day  long  the  darkness  would  have 
caught  him  before  he  had  oomo  to  the  end  of  it  j  and  yet  this 
man  was  not  content — he  wanted  more  wealth,  and,  spado  in 
hand,  wont  forth  to  dig  for  trc;iaurc.  He  loft  the  busy  city 
where  ho  lived  and  sought  the  quiet  country.  Nature  spoke  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  the  gold  for  which  he  craved  was  under 
her  green  floor,  and  that  he  was  to  delve  and  bo  patient.  So 
he  set  to  work  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  poplar  tree,  around  which 
grow  “the  fairy-finger  flowers,  or  folks’-glovos,”  commonly 
called  “  fox-gloves.”  Now,  these  flowers  are  delicately  markod 
and  spotted,  and  to  the  lover  of  Nature  are  very  beautiful 
things.  But  the  rich  man  of  the  city,  whoso  mind  was  in  his 
monoy-b.'vgs,  only  saw,  or  rather  fancied  ho  saw,  in  these 
fairy  flower-bells  so  many  little  purses  with  their  mouths  open 
and  turned  dow  nwards,  as  if  they  had  just  shed  all  their  gold 
into  the  green  earth’s  lap ! 

“  ‘  The  treasure-seeker  dug  and  dug  until  evening  came  on, 
and  still  his  labours  were  profitless.  He  rose  the  next  morning, 
seized  his  spade,  and  was  about  to  resume  his  toil  when  his 
eye  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  devastation  wrought  by 
his  previous  exertions.  The  nest  of  a  little  yellow-hammer  lay 
ruined  with  the  ferns  on  which  it  had  been  built — the  fox¬ 
gloves  were  withered,  and  as  he  continued  to  gaze  there  came 
a  whisper  from  the  poplar  tree,  which  seemed  to  say,  “  Beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  that  grew  around  my  bole,  and  kept  time  with 
your  nodding  bells  to  the  feet  of  the  fairy-folk  dancing  about 
mo — beautiful  flowers,  farewell !  The  fingers  of  the  cllin 
crew  will  bo  pricked  by  the  rose  and  acacia  thorns,  for  they 
will  find  no  gloves  to-night.” 

“  ‘  Then  the  fallen  flowers  raised  their  drooping  heads  just  a 
little,  and  said  to  the  whispering  tree — 

“‘“Grieve  not  for  us,  O  friend  of  the  woodland  flowers ! 
Our  sisters  are  many  in  the  land  of  our  birth;  and  even 
though  wo  wither  away,  and  the  elfin  hands  should  be  x>rickod 
by  the  thorns,  yet  new  flowers  will  spring  up  where  the  fairy- 
fingers  have  bled,  and  the  new  race  of  flowers  will  be  lovelier 
than  we  arc,  for  they  will  have  on  their  petals,  besides  their 
own  sun-freckles,  the  marks  of  the  blood-droi>s  that  fall  from 
the  fairy-fingers.” 

“  ‘  Then  the  trcasure-scokcr  was  led  to  examine  the  iilants 
which  ho  had  uprooted,  aud  ho  was  astonished  to  find  in  them, 
and  in  the  other  children  of  Nature  around,  so  much  that  was 
wonderful  of  which  ho  had  never  dreamt  before.  A  new  world 
of  thought  was  opened  to  him ;  he  cared  no  more  to  dig  for 
gold,  but  went  homo  richer  than  if  he  had  found  that  of  which 
he  came  in  quest.’  ” 

St.  Swithiu  has  some  delightful  pages  about  birds : — 

“Every  schoolboy  not  deserving  of  “toko,”  who  drinks  from 
that  old-fashioned  fount  of  knowledge,  the  Eton  Latin  Oi  ammar, 
remembers  the  example  of  ‘  Datims  post  Adjectivum,’  which 
runs — Qui  color  albua  erat  nunc  eat  contruriua  albo  ;  but  ho  may 
not  bo  BO  far  advanced  in  classical  loro  as  to  be  aware  that  the 
assertion  applies  to  the  raven — a  bird  whoso  blackness  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Yes,  she  was  once  as  white  as  a  swan, 
as  fair  as  a  goose,  as  spotless  as  a  dove,  but  she  was  too  garru¬ 
lous  (probably  ‘  talked  herself  black  in  the  face’)  about  what 
did  not  concern  her,  and  so  the  gods  marked  her  os  a  Ixte  noir 
for  ever.” 

This  book  is  the  work  of  a  lady  who  dtluled  in  these 
pages  some  years  ago.  Many  readers  will  remember 
her  signature,  St.  S within,  attached  to  “Notes  of  tho 
Months." 
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^  (FOR  working  our  Crochet,  Tatting, 
Knitting,  Ketting,  and  Emihroideni  Pat- 
terns,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  Subscribem 
the  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co.,  of  Derby.) 

1110  to  1112. — Boy's  Braces. 

These  bi  acc.s  are  made  of  Java 
canvas  lined  with  calico,  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroidery  in  black 
silk  and  red  wool,  and  edged  on 
either  side  with  loose  button-hole 
ititch  and  crochet  Vandykes  in  red 
wool.  Illustration  1112  shows 
part  of  the  embroidered  braces, 
full  size.  Work  first  the  embroi¬ 
dery  of  the  braces,  then  line  them 
with  calico;  work  loose  button¬ 
hole  stitch  and  crochet  van- 
dykes  on  all  the  edges  of  the  cross 
bands  as  well  as  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  these  strips,  and  sew  on 
the  tabs  for  the  braces  between 
the  lining  and  the  canvas.  The 


1110.— Boy's  Braces. 
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forms  the  handle;  the  latta 
inorever  ornamented  with  colou'  , 

silk  tassels.  The  rovers  is  b;  t 
toned  on  the  bag  by  lueausl^,*”' 
button-hole  loops.  Cut  ^ 

piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  1  of  grr  ,  ■ 

satin  and  of  quilting,  each  !• 
inches  long,  7^  inches  wide  1. 
the  top  and  back  of  the  hag!  a  ^ 

for  the  revers,  which  is  5i?nc 
wide.  Fasten  first  the  satin  r  " 
the  quilting,  stitch  it  throuj;lii 
lozenges,  and  then  fasten  tl 
quilting  on  the  piece  of  ckl  , 

which  has  been  embroidered  V  ***“  ^ 
forehand  in  applique,  liiis  pa 
tern  is  only  for  the  top  and  hot*  , 
of  the  bag;  that  of  the  revere-  „u 
different.  The  patterns  worlh!  o 
applique  are  of  white  and  bla 
cTotli ;  the  latter  material  is  msf  ^ 
for  the  border  on  the  front  aM 
back  of  the  bag  and  for  tbatc'  *  ,.^,1 
the  revers,  as  well  as  for  the  lav 
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1113.— Work  Bag. 

Tliis  work  bag  is  made  of  cloth, 
with  ])atterns  worked  in  appjliquc ; 
it  is  particularly  suitable  for  con¬ 
taining  darned  netting  frames 
for  the  same,  &c.  It  can  of  course 
be  used  for  any  other  kind  of 
needlework.  Our  pattern  is  7J 
inches  wide  and  t’>:^  high;  it  is 
made  of  scarlet  clotli  ornamented 
with  patterns  worked  in  applique. 
The  bag  is  slightly  quilted  inside 
and  lined  with  light  green  satin. 
It  is  edged  all  round  with  black 
and  white  silk  braid,  which  also 


1112.— Embroidered  PAmia  n* 
Braces. 


1111.— Embroidered  Pattern  for  Br.vces. 


latter  arc  then  edged 
with  button-hole  stitch 
and  crochet  Vandykes 
from  No.  1110.  The 
Vandykes  are  worked 
as  follows — in  one  row : 
1  double  in  1  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  *  1  purl  (3 
chain,  1  double  in  the 
1st),  missing  the  next 
button-hole  stitch  un¬ 
der  it ;  1  double  in  the 
following  button  -  hole 
stitch,  repeat  from  *. 
The  tabs  are  made  of 
tape  worked  round  with 
red  button-hole  stitch, 
with  button-holes 
worked  with  red  cotton. 
No.  1111  shows  another 
way  of  working  these 
braces  on  fine  ribbed 
pique.  Work  any  Ber¬ 
lin  wool  work  pattern 
in  the  common  cross 
stitch  over  the  ribs  of 
the  pique.  For  the  van- 
dyke  border  work  in 
every  other  button-hole 
stitch,  2  double  divided 
by  3  chain  stitches. 


pattern  inside  eachbci 
der.  1  he  small  pat  /n 
terns  which  are  woiW 
in  applique  on  tl  on 
above-mentioned  larg- 
ones  are  made  of  whit<  ; 
cloth.  The  aiqilivv.  [ 
patterns  are  sewn  a  t!, 
with  coloured  silk  and  s’n 
ornamented  from  iUui- 
tration.  Then  joii  j 
the  bag  together  (•  - 
each  side  with  overca#  x 
stitch,  and  sew  on  tat  H 


sels,  braid,  button-hok| 
loops,  and  small  grea 

.....a:..  irtm 


buttons  frw 


satin 
illustration. 

1141  to  1117. 
Vase  of  Crystal 
Beads. 

Tliis  cup  or  vase  a 


be  filled  with  artificial 
flowers,  or  can  be  uaed 
as  a  receptacle  te 
visiting  caros.  ItiaJj 
inches  high ;  the  stand 
measures  18  inchei 
round.  Procure  fiat 


frame  of  deal  and 
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NEEDLKWOUK  PATrERNS. 


Inside  the  leaf  work 
short  bead  stitches 
from  the  middle  vein- 
ing  to  the  edge ;  the' 
side  veiiiings  arc 
worked  in  gohl  beads, 
the  other  rows  in  green 
bciuls. 

'I'he  separate  leaves 
tire  fastened  on  a  wire  on 
which  gold  beads  have 
been  strung,  and  then 
sewn  on  the  cup  from 
illustration.  Instead  of 
this  leaf,  another  one 
like  that  seen  on  No. 
1115  may  be  worked. 
The  latter  is  worked  on 
a  net  ground,  the  holes 
of  which  must  be  a 
little  smaller  than  the 
beads.  Sew  the  beads 
on  tliis  grounding  from 
illustration,  so  that  one 


fire  as  seen  m  illus- 
trstion  1114.  Then 
rtring  the  beads  on  fine 
fire  and  carry  this 
fire  from  staveto  stave 
of  the  frame,  as  seen  in 
1117,  winding  the  wire 
once  round  each  stave. 
Be'un  in  the  centre  of 
the'^cupfrom  the  stand. 


then  where  the  wire 
lUves  are  fastened  into 
the  wooden  part  of  the 
fame.  The  separate 
heads  as  well  as  the 
separate  rows  must  be 
dose  to  one  another, 


fire  which  is  wound 
round  the  wire  staves 
remains  without  beads. 
The  staves  of  the 
frame  arc  afterwards 
forered  on  the  right 


illustration.  The  stems  are  made  of  gold  beads 
strung  on  wire,  the  leaves  alteniatcly  of  light  and 
dark  beads. 

Illustration  No.  lllfi  shows  such  a  leaf  full  si/c. 
String  on  wire  the  necessary  number  of  green  beads 
for  the  edge  of  one  leaf,  and  give  the  wire  the  shape 
seen  in  illu.stration  ;  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  must  meet 
at  the  point  of  the  leaf,  where  they  are  turned  back  for 
the  veining  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  after  having 
strung  on  a  sufticient  number  of  gold  beads.  At  the 
opposite  point  of  the  leaf  wind  both  ends  round  the 
wire  and  string  on  gold  beads.  These  lower  ends 
of  the  wire  form  the  stem  of  the  leaf. 


•de  with  gold  beads. 
He  easiest  way  of 
diaag  this  is  to  string 
w  s  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  beads — for  in- 
^ce,  5  on  a  piece 
ef  cotton  fastened  at 
lie  required  place — 
lien  to  wind  it  round 
iht  wire  and  to  draw 
tontight.  Thebcads 
Kwound  in  the  same 
Bsaner  round  the 
■die  of  the  cup  and 
itttd,  only  these 
are  w'ound  on 
fife.  When  tlio 
•oeden  part  of  tlie 
Me  lias  been  co- 
wd  with  beads  in 
be  same  manner, 
the  middle  part 
d  the  cup  and  stand 
rtich  arc  yet  free 
'ilb  round  pieces  of 
••d  mosaic,  'i'he 
'*teent  of  the  cup 
•■•tsin  a  garland 
•  leaves,  as  soon  in 


bead  is  always  placed 
in  one  hole  of  the 
net.  Then  draw  the 
thread  from  the 
wrong  side  to  the 
right  through  one 
hole  of  the  net ;  string 
on  one  Kad,  draw  the 
cotton  back  through 
the  same  hole,  then 
<lraw  it  again  through 
the  nc.vt  hole  of  a 
.slanting  row,  string 
on  a  bead,  and  so 
on. 

'I'he  veiiiings  are 
formed  by  long  bead 
stitebes ;  they  are 
worked  in  gold  beads 
as  well  as  the  border 
of  the  loaf.  For  the 
latter  string  the  lieads 
on  fine  wire  andfasten 
them  on  to  the  leaf 
by  means  of  button¬ 
hole  stitches. 

'fhe  lift  is  cut 
away  outside  the  out¬ 
lines. 


1117. — VA.SW  OF  CUTSTAI,  BPAm. 
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MARIA  FOOTE,  COUNTESS  OF  UAKKINGTON. 


MARIA  FOOTE,  COUNTESS  OF  HARRINGTON. 

IN  tbe  July  of  L810,  a  fair  young  Juliet  appeared  on 
the  boards  of  the  Theati-o  Royal,  Plymouth.  So 
youthful  was  she  that  her  old  nurse’s  declaration — 

“  She  is  not  fourteen. 

Coiuc  Lammas  Eve,  at  uit^ht,  shall  she  be  fourteen,” 
was  more  tlian  true  in  her  case. 

Our  youthful  debuUinte,  who  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age  when  she  assumed  the  important  role  of  Shak- 
speare’s  fair  and  ill-fated  heroine,  was  daughter  to  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Foote,  himself 
a  descendant  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Samuel  Foote, 
the  comedian,  and  manager  of  the  evcr-popular  little 
theatre  in  the  Ilaymarket,  and  who  from  Ids  wit  and  | 
satirical  humour  received  the  sobriquet  of  the  English 
Aristophanes. 

These  theatrical  gifts  and  tendencies  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  lain  dormant  in  the  family  until  revived  in 
the  person  of  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch.  He  was  in  the  army,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  American  war,  the  termination  of  which,  at  a  very 
early  peiiod  of  his  military  career,  induced  him  to  sell 
his  commission,  and  from  being  a  disciple  of  hlars, 
become  a  votary  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene.  He  was 
not,  however,  a  favoured  suitor  of  either  of  these  riv.al 
goddesses;  but  Venus  was  more  propitious,  and  when 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  very  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady,  who  was,  moreover,  highly  bom, 
his  suit  was  accepted.  They  were  married,  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  lady’s  family,  who  were 
rendered  doubly  indignant  at  the  match  by  Mr.  Foote’s 
permitting  his  beautiful  young  wife  to  appear  on  the 
boards  of  the  Plymouth  theatre,  of  which  he  was  now 
manager,  and  where  her  grace  and  charms  proved  a 
considerable  attraction. 

On  the  :J4th  of  July,  1797,  their  little  daughter 
Maria  first  saw  the  light,  and  though  not  actually  bom 
in  the  theatre,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  her  cradle, 
as  she  was  constantly  being  nursed  there,  and  was 
accustomed  to  tbe  mysterious  arcana  known  as  “  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,”  and  to  the  glare  of  the  footlights, 
from  her  earliest  infancy.  In  the  childish  characters 
of  the  theatrical  repertoire  the  services  of  the  pretty, 
graceful,  and  intelligent  little  creature  wore  in  frequent 
requisition.  She  was,  indeed,  but  a  child  when  she 
played  her  first  important  part  of  .Juliet,  to  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  long  list  of  characters  in  both  tragedy  and 
comctly,  of  her  assumption  of  which  the  local  press 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  and  admiration. 

A  rival  theatre  having  been  started  in  Plymouth 
under  weighty  patronage,  Mr.  Foote  resolved  to 
abandon  in  his  own  person  his  Thespian,  as  he  had 
done  his  military  pursuits,  and  betook  himself  to 
Exeter,  where  he  devote<l  himself  to  a  fresh  calling — 
the  bar — not  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  but 
as  the  proprietor  of  an  hotel  contiguous  to  tl»e  theatre, 
on  whose  boards  so  many  gifted  and  celebrated  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession  have  passed  their  novitiate. 
During  this  time  ilr.  Foote  allowed  his  young  daughter 
to  acquire  those  accomplishments  of  music,  singing, 
and  dancing  in  which  she  so  excelled,  and  which  lent 
such  an  additional  charm  to  her  performances,  as  well 


as  to  cultivate  her  talents  as  an  actress  by  practice  ant 
experience,  to  tit  her  for  the  metropolitan  stage. 
made  her  d^ut  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Them^ 
in  May,  1814,  in  the  interesting  character  of  Amanili 
in  The  Child  of  Nature. 

Young,  lovely,  and  intelligent,  refined,  yet  stricth 
natural,  she  represented  the  character  to  the  very  lif^ 
and  her  success  was  unequivocal.  She  was  at  0119 
engaged  on  a  very  liberal  salary,  and  appeared  in  a 
extensive  round  of  characters,  one  of  her  most  strikint 
and  celebrated  impersonations  being  Maria  Darlingtoi 
in  the  musical  comedietta  of  A  Roland  for  an  Olitn, 
which  made  her  the  rage  of  the  town,  and  in  whici 
her  graceful  dancing  as  well  as  singing  heightened  th 
charm  of  her  performance.  It  was  considered  no  meu 
quaUfication  at  that  time,  when  a  knowledge  of  must 
was  not  nearly  so  universal  as  at  present,  for  an  actresj 
to  be  able  to  accompany  herself  on  either  harp,  guiur, 
or  pianoforte,  and  anything  more  elegant  than  teil 
figure  and  attitude  as  she  sat  at  the  first  of  thea 
instruments  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  versatility  of  her  talents  and  accompli shmeiia 
enabled  her  to  undertake  a  wide  range  of  charactoi 
The  class  which  best  suited  her  was  that  of  the  tende, 
gentle,  and  imthctic,  where  delicacy  and  refinements 
sentiment,  rather  than  power,  was  required.  Sk 
lacked  physique  for  the  higher  walks  of  tragedy,  ud 
breadth  of  humour  for  comedy,  though  possessed  of 
pecuUar  elegance  of  style  and  deportment.  In  rad 
Shakspearcan  parts  as  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  and  Imogei. 
she  was  exquisitely  graceful,  tender,  and  pathetic.  Hr 
celebrity  at  this  period  of  her  London  engagement  to 
great,  and  her  popularity  unbounded.  Presents,  cob 
pliments,  and  poetical  effusions  without  number  »r  | 
showered  upon  the  fair  young  actro.ss,  and  when  t!;i| 
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London  season  was  at  an  end,  offers  of  engagementi 
poured  in  upon  her  from  the  great  provincial  towns. 

The  following  couplets  she  found  pinned  inside  ha 
carriage  as  she  was  setting  out  one  morning  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tour: — 

“  The  Graces  strewed  Love’s  flowrets  round, 
When  in  a  lucky  minute. 

Beauty  the  magic  circle  found, 

And  placed  her  Foote  within  it.” 

Another  impromptu  address  to  Miss  Foote,  of  tli 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  runs  ; — 


“  EX  PEDE  nEUCUI.EM. 

“  From  the  ancients  this  maxim  wo  readily  quote. 

You  may  know  what  a  Hercules  is  by  his  foot ; 

But  surely  ’tis  loft  for  the  modems  to  soe  , 

From  tlio  Foote  of  our  times  what  a  Venus  should  be.*  | 


person 


In  Dublin  Miss  Foote’s  reception  by  the  wurit- 
hearted  and  impulsive  Irish  was  cnthii.-iiastic  to  • 
degree;  and  upon  one  occasion  when  she  was  pe^ 
forming  the  part  of  Beatrice  in  Much  A</o  .Ibont  Nothuf: 
she  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among  her  audieim 
no  less  a  personage  than  “The  Gre.at  Wizard  of  tin 
North,”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  on  a  visit  that 
and  occupied  one  of  the  boxes  with  his  daughter 
son-in-law. 

The  fascinating  actress  was  also  induced,  among  h* 
starring  engagements,  to  accept  one  to  join  an  Engliil 
troupe  performing  in  Paris,  where  she  soon  establisiwl 
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Ijoself  *  decided  favourite,  although  it  is  probable  that 
tJisgiMe  and  beauty  of  her  face  and  person  contributed 
gjg^tober  success  than  her  mere  talent  as  an  artiste. 
He  Utter  was  a  matter  of  taste — about  the  former 
^  could  be  but  one  opinion.  It  requires  a  more 
peiftet  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  than 
possessed  by  the  French  nation  half  a  century  ago 
tote  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  wit  and  humour  of 
^  Sbakspeare,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  or  even  of  Mrs. 
Cotriey,  whose  Letitia  Hardy,  in  her  comedy  of  The 
StlUt  Stratagem,  was  one  of  Miss  Foote’s  favourite  and 
most  finished  impersonations. 

The  newspaper  critics  differed  in  their  estimate  of 
oar  haoine’s  powers.  One  of  those  favourably  disposed 
towards  her  observes  that — “Miss  Foote  est  I'actrice 
fiToritc  du  public  Anglais  :  jeune,  jolio,  pleinc  de 
pices,  d’intelligcncc  et  de  finesse,  elle  doit  I’etre  de 
was  lei  publics  dii  mondc,  ct  lo  notre  I’a  dejh  adoptee 
de  la  maniere  la  plus  brilltuite  ct  la  plus  flatteusc.” 

At  this  period  of  her  c.xi.stcnco  she  was  in  the  very 
anith  of  her  fame  and  popularity,  and  not  only  fame 
bat  fortune  was  realised  by  the  untiring  exercise  of  her 
ulenfs.  In  the  autumn  of  lb<15  she  went  to  Cheltenham 
to  fulfil  an  engagement,  and  from  this  ill-starred  visit 
arose  the  first  ripple  on  the  hitherto  calm,  untroubled 
occin  of  her  life.  Over  this  and  the  subsequent  brief 
phase  of  her  existence  we  will  drop  tlie  curtain.  It  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  fairest  rose  that  the  canker-worm 
is  sure  to  hide,  and  if  the  fair  flower  bent  its  head  for 
awhile  it  was  but  to  raise  it  again  brighter  and  sweeter 
after  the  storm  that  had  ruffled  but  not  crushed  its 
petals.  So,  doubtless,  thought  that  kiud-hcarted  and 
genial  nobleman  the  Eai  l  of  Harrington,  whose  heart 
VII  so  enslaved  by  the  beauty  and  fascination  both  of 
person  and  mind  of  Maria  Foote,  that  he  laid  his 
coronet  at  her  feet,  and  after  sixteen  years  of  histrionic 
triumphs  and  successes  she  bade  farewell  for  ever  to 
the  stage  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  IJirmingham,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1831,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  month 
foDowing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  acconq)lished 
Mtrcsscs  of  the  time  became  the  Countess  of  Harring¬ 
ton.  In  her  elevated  position  not  a  breath  of  scandal 
erer  assailed  her  fair  fame.  She  lived  a  life  of  com- 
pirative  retirement  in  the  society  of  her  noble  hus- 
bind,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and  whose 
Section  she  warmly  reciprocated. 

The  Earl  always  thought  his  beautiful  wife  the  very 
piragon  of  perfection ;  and  in  laU'r  years,  when  the 
tppcaraucc  of  any  fresh  star  made  a  stir  in  the  theatri¬ 
cal  fimiaaient,  he  would  say — 

“Ah I  it's  all  very  well,  but  they  can  none  of  them 
compare  with  my  Maria.” 

The  Countess  of  Harrington  had  been  a  widow,  under 
thetiUe  of  the  Countc.ss  Dowager,  for  the  last  seventeen 
Jttrs.  She  had  one  son  by  the  Earl,  Viscount  Peter- 
•hun,  who  died  w  hen  a  child  of  five,  and  one  daughter, 
»ho  married  the  Earl  of  Mount  Ch.arles. 

We  have  already  said  that  Miss  Foote  was  distiu- 
piihed  for  great  personal  beauty  and  elegance  of  form. 
Sie  was  of  middle  height,  and  possessed  of  a  most 
t^tnning  aud  expressive  face,  set  off  to  the  utmost  by 
‘Hofusion  of  light  brown  curling  hair ;  her  eyes  were 
d  I  tender,  liquid  blue. 


Among  the  actresses  and  singers  who  have  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  peerage  we  may  mention,  besides  Maria 
Foote,  Countess  of  Harrington — 

Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original  Polly  Peachum  in 
Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera,  married  to  the  Earl  of  Bolton. 

Miss  Farrcn,  a  celebrated  actress  of  elegant  comedy, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Derby. 

Miss  Harriet  Mellon  married  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Miss  Louisa  Brunton  became  Countess  of  Craven. 

Miss  Alaiy  Bolton  married  Lord  Thnrlow. 

Miss  Katharine  Stephens,  the  celebrated  vocalist, 
married  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1867,  Maria  Foote,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Harrington,  bade  farewell  to  a  life  which  had 
been  to  her  one  of  extraordinary  changes,  but  her 
elevated  station  in  which  she  dignified  aud  adorned. 


MY  SHIP  AT  SEA. 

^  SAILOR,  have  you  spoken  her,  and  on  what  distant  sea, 
Tho  ship,  BO  long  expected,  that  is  coming  homo  to  mo  ? 
When  shall  I  mark  the  sun  and  wave  break  into  sparkling  spray, 
As,  laden  with  my  ventures,  she  comes  sailing  up  tho  bay  ? 

O  sailor,  if  yon  have  not  hailed  my  ship  by  sea  or  shore. 

Sumo  word,  mayhap,  you  bring  of  her,  unheard  by  mo  before ; 
For  fairer  far  than  all  tho  fleets  of  India  or  Cathay 
Is  tlio  craft  that  flics  ray  colours  and  that  cruisos  far  away. 

Xot  Count  Amaldo’s  shining  prow,  that  sailed  with  satin  sails ; 
Not  Cleopatra’s  burnished  barge,  wooed  by  tho  lovesick  gales ; 
Nor  that  famed  ship  of  old  which  bore  the  Argonauts  from 
Greece, 

By  Orphean  strains  accompanied,  to  win  the  Golden  Fleece — 

Great  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,  not  tliat  classic  bark  which  bore, 
Nor  tliat  in  which  Queen  Dido  saw  Enu’os  quit  tho  shore  ; 

Nor  that  wherein,  as  Iloraco  sing.s,  one  half  his  soul  v.-as 
penned. 

Because  among  her  passengers  embarked  his  dearest  friend. 
Not  those  proud  g.alloons  of  Spain  whose  bulging  hulls  wo  know 
Brought  tribute  to  her  conquering  crown  tho  wealth  of  Mexico, 
And  rivalled  all  romance  of  tho  Old  World  in  tho  New, 

IVhcn  Pizorru  blazed  upon  her  with  tho  xdundor  of  Peru. 

Not  that  sea-ranger  bold  whoso  famo  will  never  more  bo  hid. 
Whilst  ’tween  decks  sailor  yams  ore  spun  of  Captain  Robert 
Kidd; 

Nor  those  which  even  now  excito  the  merchantman’s  grim  fears. 
As  o'or  tlto  Spanish  main  ho  roves  where  roved  the  buccaueors. 
Not  that  immorhil  vessel  whoso  memory  is  as  sweet 
As  was  tho  blessed  name  she  boro  when  first  tho  Pilgrim’s  feet 
In  pious  faith  aud  holy  zciil  her  narrow  dcckways  trod. 
Self-consecrate  to  liberty,  to  justice,  and  to  God. 

Not  all  tho  storied  stately  helms  of  history  or  of  song. 

Not  all  whoso  war-set  ix?nniints  gleam  tho  martial  waves  along, 
Nut  all  tho  ships,  in  south,  that  sail,  or  ever  sailed,  tho  sea. 
Are  half  so  fair  as  that  which  bears  my  signals  floating  free! 
From  truck  to  keelson,  fore  and  aft,  from  shapely  stem  to  stem, 
Tho  sea  reflects  no  lino  of  hers  my  heart  docs  not  return ; 

And  all  my  fondest  hopes  and  j)raycrs  encircle  her  around 
As  Xerxes’  palm  on  every  branch  with  chains  of  gold  was  bound. 
More  dear  to  mo  than  silken  bales,  or  wealth  of  EasU-m  zones. 
Frankincense,  myrrh,  and  ivory,  rich  gums,  and  precious  stones. 
She  carries  for  my  cargo  my  life's  uncounted  years. 

With  all  their  hidden  mysteries  of  future  smiles  aud  tears. 

O  speed  her,  every  prospering  gale,  and  every  subject  sea! 
Those  solemn  stars  by  whom  she  steers,  O  guide  her  course  to 
For  what  care  I  for  all  the  fleets  of  India  or  Cathay,  [me ! 
If  tho  ship  that  bears  my  fortunes  shall  cruise  so  far  away  ? 


COLLAR,  HA'rS,  AND  BODICE. 


the  same  luatcnal,  and  loops  of 
narrow  blue  ribbon  velvet ;  a 
second  similar  pleating  forms  a 
coronet  in  front.  The  crown  is 
plain,  and  bound  with  a  narrow 
cross-strip  of  pique.  The  pleat¬ 
ing  consists  ot  a  straight  double 
strip  of  pique  inch  wide ;  this 
strip  is  arranged  in  box  pleats 


1123.— iNi  ANTS  Pique  Hat. 


1121.— Lnfants  Cambric  Musun  Hat 


tndg  arc  formed.  The  uitpcr 
{jnicr  is  then  turned  back  so  as 
to  fonn  a  revers ;  the  corners 
ire  omanicnted  with  small  bows 
of  silk  ribbon.  They  are  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  centre  with  an 
embroidered  pattern  worked  in 
^pliquc. 


2  of  an  inch  wide ;  a  loop  of 
ribbon  is  sewn  on  between  each 
pleat.  The  edge  of  the  hat  is 
bound  with  velvet  ribbon. 

No.  1124  is  made  of  fine  white 
cambric  muslin  ;  4  rows  of  cord 
are  sewn  in  the  lining  of  the 
border.  The  hat  is  trimmed  in 
front  with  two  tufts  of  leaves  in 
muslin,  and  a  bow  of  similar 
material,  as  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  Each  tuft  consists  of  16 
leaves ;  each  leaf  is  pleated  at 
the  top,  and  arranged  on  the  hat 
from  illustration. 


1121  and  1122. — White  Muslin 
Bodice. 


This  bodice  is  made  of  cam¬ 
bric  muslin.  and  trimmed  with  a 
itrip  of  embroidered  insertion 
and  lace  edging  to  simulate  a 
round,  scalloped-out  pelerine. 
The  ^ttoin  of  the  sleeves  is 
ornamented  in  the  same  style. 
Ko.  1121  sliows  the  back  of  the 
bodice. 


1123  and  1 124. — Infant’s  SIuslin 
AND  Pique  Hats. 


Ko.  1123  is  a  hat  made  of 
white  pique,  ornamented  round 
the  edge  with  a  deep  pleating  of 


1120.— Stand-up  Collar  w  ith 
Cravat  Ends. 


1125  and  112C. — Bodice  with 
Point  Rcsse  Emuroideuy. 


This  bodice  is  made  of  muslin. 
It  is  ornamented  with  point  russe 
embroidery  of  black  sewing  silk, 
and  imitates  a  fichu  in  front  and 
in  the  back,  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  JHSS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYUON,  OF  GUALLIARA. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK." 


Journal  Continued. 


AtTGUST  25th.  I  want  to  spcat  of  Vincent  to-day, 
but  the  words  will  not  come  readily  to  my  pen. 
Maybe  I  had  better  turn  my  chair  and  face  the  portrait 
haunting  me.  There,  it  is  done.  A  frank,  handsome 
visage — the  boy  in  the  painting  I  mean — ^no  guile  here, 
no  double-dealing ;  all  is  generous,  open  truth.  Well, 
and  so  it  is,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  man  so  like  him.  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  evil  thoughts.  I  dash  aside  from  this 
day  all  mean  doubts,  all  cruel  suspicions,  and  I  will 
take  him  for  what  he  appears  to  be — noble,  generous, 
true,  and  faulty  only  with  the  fashions  of  the  time. 

Now,  my  lagging  pen,  wilt  thou  write  of  Vincent  ? — 
my  true  kind  friend  and  brother.  He  was  here  during 
one  of  those  days  when  Mr.  Fulke  chose  to  forget  he 
was  my  comedy  lover,  and  so,  being  free,  I  roamed  with 
him  where  I  would.  He  is  in  gi  ief  and  I  cannot  com¬ 
fort  him,  and  like  me  he  has  no  mother,  no  sister  to 
cheer  him.  Alan  Fulke  says — but  no,  I  am  writing  of 
Vincent. 

AVe  went  up  the  river  in  the  praam,  taking  Loveday 
with  us.  And  on  the  smooth,  gliding  water,  with  the 
green  leaves  dipping  in  the  stream,  and  many  a  giant 
bough  stretching  over  us  like  a  fragrant  archway,  all 
seemed  so  calm  that  I  felt  the  peace  of  old  days  like 
folded  wings  about  my  heart,  and  I  could  have  been 
as  happy  ns  the  birds  and  flowers  if  poor  Loveday 
would  not  have  looked  so  pale. 

How  we  talked,  Vincent  and  I !  And  Rozzy,  too, 
often  rested  on  his  oars  to  tell  us  old  Coruisli  talcs  of 
the  “little  people — the  pixies  that  haunt  the  glon.” 
At  five  o'clock  we  turned  homewards,  and  landing  at 
Polmore,  we  walked  up  the  steep  gorge  to  Gualmara. 
Here  Loveday,  sadly  out  of  breath,  lagged  behind, 
and  then  Vincent  suddenly  spoke  gravely  to  me,  saying 
he  feared  I  had  broken  the  promise  I  had  given  him 
not  to  listen  yet  to  Mr.  Fulke’s  suit,  and  he  fancied 
wc  were  aflianced  lovers. 

“  No,  indeed,”  I  cried. 

“  AVhy  then  permit  him  the  tone  and  manner  of  a 
lover.  Patience?'’  he  said. 

I  would  fain  have  explained,  but  I  dared  not,  for  a 
promise  is  binding  on  me  as  a  chain  of  iron,  so  I  said 
not  a  word. 

“  Why  not  speak  with  your  old  frankness,  Patience?” 
asked  Vincent  sorrowfully.  “  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Fulke  loves  you.” 

“  No  !'*  1  answered  passionately,  “  there  you  err.  He 
is  only  laughing  at  me.” 

I  stooped  and  gathered  a  flower,  then  I  tore  it  to 
pieces  and  flung  it  away.  Like  a  true  gentleman, 
Vincent  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  hot  cheeks  and 
nervous  fingers,  but,  glancing  at  him,  I  saw  he  was 
himself  troubled. 

“I  think  Mr.  Fulke  loves  you,”  he  said,  steadying 
his  voice.  “  We  must  not  do  him  injustice.  Patience ; 
it  cannot  be  mere  gallantry,  for  until  to-day  I  have 


scarce  seen  him  leave  your  side.  Surely  no  lady  r 
have  a  more  attentive  lover.” 

I  held  in  my  tears ;  I  kept  back  the  words  of  f 
that  shook  passionately  on  my  lips. 

“  Does  he  play  his  part  so  well  ?’’  was  all  I  said.  ^ 
Vincent  kept  his  face  turned  from  me,  but  ? 
my  hand  in  his,  and  said  softly —  I 

“  Patience,  when  I  wrung  a  promise  from  yon  not] 
marry  Mr.  Fulke  for  three  years,  perhaps  I  was  vi  I 
I  should  not  have  interfered  with  a  family  coel  R 
made  so  many  yeiirs  ago  that  my  name  was  thej  * 
unknown  sound  in  your  ears.  Say,  Patience,  is  it ; 
promise  that  makes  you  unhappy  ?” 

“No,  no,  Vincent !”  I  cried,  ^ly  lips  faltered,  and 
words  dropped  from  them  in  a  tone  like  sorrow’s  icl 
“You  say  ‘no’ in  a  sad  voice.  Patience,”  he  answ.rl 
“  but  I  believe  you.  One  word  from  your  honest 
ever  suffices  me.  Then  it  is  some  other  promise, 
other  sorrow  that  vexes  you  ?”  1 

My  hand  tightened  on  his  arm,  and  I  burst  into  t-  !■ 
Oh,  how  weak  I  am  of  late !  1 

Then  Vincent  tunied  and  looked  me  in  the  face,  r 
“  Patience,  will  you  trust  mo  as— as  a  brother?  V  i 
you  tell  me  what  your  grief  is  ?”  j. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  wept  on,  with  his  true  kind: 
around  me. 

“  Do  not  weep.  Patience,”  ho  said.  “  If  it  bes 
concerning  mo  hanging  lieavy  on  your  heart,  cis 
away.  You  arc  free  to  accept  Jlr.  Fulke’s  love  if-  !" 

He  stopped,  and  his  arm  tightened  around  me ;  tLp 
felt  tears  on  my  neck,  .an;l  their  touch  made  ray . 
heart  cry  as  with  a  wound. 

“Vincent!  Vincent!”  I  said,  clinging  to  him,  ! 
is  you  who  have  some  secret  grief ;  it  is  you  who: . 
pale  with  sorrow.  1  have  no  pain — no  grief-1  ; 
vexed  with  a  girl’s  vanities,  and  restlc.s.s  with  my  S 
impatient  temper ;  but  you  are  pcrisliing  with  some;  ‘ 
anguish — 1  can  see  it.”  ' 

He  drew  me  close  to  his  heart  as  I  spoke,  and  I-  I 
me  on  the  check  and  lips. 

“  Barbara — my  own  Barbara!”  he  whispered  hum. 

“  forgive  me  this — ’tis  a  farewell.” 

And  before  I  could  answer  he  wrung  my  hand  and 
mo.  I  stood  looking  after  him,  heedless  of  the  tearss 
my  checks,  when  a  figure  I  had  not  seen  rose  from  as 
the  laurels,  and  Mr.  Fulke  came  towards  me,  hat  in  1 
“  I  am  unfortunate,  Miss  Caerhydon,”  he  said  ■ 
castie.ally.  “I  have  spoiled  a  pretty  scene.  I  pt- 
I  play  the  lover’s  part  but  badly ;  I  should  coi« 
Mr.  Morrciis  for  a  lesson.” 

“Vincent  is  not  my  lover,”  I  answered,  as  myi 
b.urned  suddenly.  “  He  is  unhappy — what  can  itk 
“  Ask  your  fair  self,  madam,  not  me,”  said  Mr.  Fc 
coldly.  “Now  to  me  he  had  not  the  air  of  an  u;!^: 
lover.” 

“  He  is  not  my  lover,”  I  repeated  angrily. 
“Indeed  madam!”  And  Mr.  Fulke  bowed  to 
with  insolent  politeness.  “  Then  perhaps  you  ■ 
rehearsing  for  your  - next  part  witli  me.  M.ayl' 
you  will  let  me  play  the  scene  in  the  same  w.ay?” 

He  spoke  with  bitter  sarcasm,  biting  his  lip  the^ 
Ilia  insolence  roused  the  Caerhydon  fire  in  we,  k 
Ihclcss  I  trod  it  down,  and  copied  his  cool  wanner. 
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that  she  will  no  longer  seek  to  beeome  mistress  of 
Gualmara.  For  this,  madam,  you  have  just  given  me 
your  thanks  in  words  of  hatred  and  contempt.” 

Rowing  low,  he  stood  aside  to  let  me  pass ;  but 
red  to  the  brow  with  shame  and  vexation,  stood  still 
awkwardly,  not  daring  to  look  up. 

“Ah I  pardon,  madam,”  cried  Mr.  Fulke.  “I  had 
forgotten  that  Miss  Caerhydon  would  scarce  believe 
tlic  bare  word  of  a  man  whom  she  has  just  called 
treacherous  and  untrue.  Will  it  please  you  to  read  my 
cousin’s  note 

ith  trembling  fingers,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did, 

I  took  the  bit  of  fluttering  paper  from  his  hand  and 
read  this : — 

“  Deaii  Coz, — I  fling  up  the  cards.  You  make  the 
game  too  hot  for  me ;  you  take  advantage  of  the  shred 
of  honour,  the  remnant  of  heart,  left  to  me.  Cease 
your  juirsuit  of  the  little  savage,  and  ask  me  in  return 
what  you  will.  This  old  fortress  would  be  a  fine  place 
for  c  to  tiilk  of  in  town  as  mine,  but  I  renounce  it,  it 
you  will  leave  this  wild  bird  xmtouched.  What  a 
victory  for  Humplu-ey  Fulke  to  triumph  over  that 
stick  of  starch  and  sentiment,  young  ^lorrcns !  Shame 
on  yon!  And  I  confess  ’tir  a  monstrou-s  thought  my 
being  ym/r  stepmother.  Thank  you  heartily,  but  1 
would  liefer  wear  a  nccklr.ce  of  hornets  than  hang  such 
a  chain  about  my  neck.  So  I’ll  say  farewell  to  the 
srpiire,  and  let  us  go  back  to  London. — Your  coz, 

“  Letty. 

“/’iwf  scriplum. — I  will  not  be  cheated.  My  pair  of 
doves,  the  wild  Indian  ami  the  melancholy  dove,  must 
go  unscathed.” 

This  strange,  imirertinent  epistle  bewildered  me.  I 
could  understand  naught  of  it  beyoud  the  fact  that 
she  would  renounce  my  father  if  her  cousin  renounced 
me.  I  had  always  seen  she  hated  him  to  appear  my 
servant.  I  cared  not  for  the  silly  names  she  called  me ; 
they  moved  not  my  anger  in  the  least. 

“  1  thank  you,  Air.  Fulke,”  said  I,  curtseying  as  I 
gave  him  back  the  letter. 

“  You  have  just  thanked  me,  madam,  in  words  of 
hatred.  Sparc  me  a  repetition.  I  fear  I  have  troubled 
you  already  with  too  long  a  speech — not  often  one  of 
my  sins’’ — here  he  smiled — “  but  I  must  say  one  word 
more.  You  will  not  betray  me,  madam?  You  will 
not  tell  my  cousin  that,  acting  towards  her  like  a 
double  scoundrel,  1  have  shown  you  her  letter?” 

I  started  at  this. 

“I  am  Sony  I  read  it,”  I  cried;  “I  did  not  wish 
to  sec  it,  sir;  why  did  you  hand  me  the  letter?” 

He  bit  his  lip  at  this. 

“  How  else  could  1  hope  that  Miss  Caerhydon  would 
believe  a  man  whom  she  had  just  called  a  traitor? 
You  stood  still,  doubting  me,  madam,  and  from  sudden 
impulse  I  gave  it  recklessly.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
ought  not  to  have  dealt  my  cousin  that  stab,  oven  had 
you  called  mo  liar  instead  of  looking  it.” 

He  spoke  so  sadly  that  I  was  sorry  for  him. 

“  I  believed  you,  sir,”  I  said  hastily.  “  And  as  for 
the  letter,  its  contents  shall  never  injure  Miss  Mallivery 
through  me  ;  I  give  you  my  honour  I  will  not  speak  of 
it.  I  perceive,  sir,  your  cousin  was  completely  deceived 
by  our  comedy,"  I  added  in  a  scornful  tone. 
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He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  smiled  at  this. 
“As  to  my  cousin’s  being  deceived,  madam,  rest 
assured  no  deception  would  stand  a  moment  before  her 
penetration.  For  your  kind  promise,  madam,  I  thank 
you,  and  I  remain,  as  ever,  your  very  humble  servant.” 

He  bowed  low  to  me,  with  a  very  grave  face,  and 
turned  into  a  side  path. 

No  deception !  What  could  he  mean  by  that? 
Walking  on  slowly  I  came  upon  Loveday  stretched 
beneath  the  hawthorns,  weeping  her  heart  out.  Ques¬ 
tioning  her,  I  found  she  had  just  seen  Tristram,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  window,  kiss  Miss  Mallivery's  hand. 

Ah,  well-a-day !  what  can  poor  Loveday  and  I  do 
against  this  woman?  Graceful,  beautiful,  gleaming 
with  wit,  glowing  with  love — all  things  to  all  men — we 
can  but  weep  as  she  stabs  us  with  a  smile. 

My  father,  my  dear,  my  most  honoured  father !  I 
have  saved  him  from  her  wiles,  but  I  have  lost  myself. 
Ah  !  I  was  mad  to  play  such  a  comedy ! 

August  28th.  Vincent  has  not  been  here  since  the  j 
25th.  Mr.  Fulke,  since  our  quarrel,  hath  been  mar¬ 
vellously  silent  and  respectful ;  he  pays  me  many  polite 
attentions,  but  without  the  affectation  of  love-making. 
Indeed,  I  observe  he  avoids  being  left  alone  with  me, 
and  yesterday  when  we  had  dinner  in  the  wood  he 
even  preferred  to  stop  behind  and  help  Nora  with  a 
basket  rather  than  walk  with  me. 

I  do  not  care ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
me  what  he  chooseth  to  do. 

I  am  grieved  that  my  father  is  bent  on  working 
Wheal  Ruth.  There  is  a  curse  on  that  desolate  spot, 
and  though  I  be  not  superstitious,  yet  I  feel  a  strange 
tremor  at  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  Ids  exploring 
those  dismal  depths  in  the  search  for  riches  which  can 
never  bring  a  blessing.  I  have  striven  to  impress 
Tristram's  mind  with  the  same  dim  pain  that  chills 
mine,  but  he  and  Miss  Mallivery  only  laugh,  and  say  it 
is  a  shame  to  leave  uncoined  gold  beneath  the  earth 
when  so  many  poor  creatures  need  it.  These  two  ride, 
walk,  and  whisper  together,  yet  my  father  only  looks 
on  and  smiles.  Can  it  be  that  he  never  loved  Ixtty 
Mallivery?  I  have  nothing  to  tell  about  myself  to¬ 
day.  There  is  a  strange  deadness  over  me,  except  that 
I  pine  for  Vincent,  and  wonder  he  stays  away  so  long. 

The  colonel  is  gone  home,  and  Miss  Philippa  would 
be  sulky  if  my  father  played  not  the  host  assiduously, 
and  if  the  doctor  failed  to  ride  over  every  evening  to 
give  her  a  song  and  let  her  make  love  to  him. 

We  are  a  strange  party  here,  methinks,  if  hearts 
could  be  bared  and  truth  spoken  instead  of  civil  lies; 
but  woe  is  me !  truth  is  the  thing  least  liked  in  tliis 
hollow  world,  so  I  hold  my  tongue  and  smile  with  tlie 
rest.  Not  so  poor  Loveday,  though,  fehe  is  crying 
herself  to  a  shadow,  but  she  will  tell  me  nothing,  arid 
Deborah  is  cross  if  she  hears  me  question  her.  And 
tliis  is  why  I  speak  of  our  being  a  strange  party  here 
at  Gualmara,  for  yesterday,  as  I  passed  I/jveday’s 
door,  I  saw  Tristram  kneeling  before  her,  holding  both 
her  hands,  while  she  leant  over  him  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  forgiveness.  And  last 
evening  she  told  me,  with  a  white,  white  face,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  and  tearless,  that  she  was  going  to  marry 


the  chaplain.  At  this  I  rose  up  in  a  passion,  and  tdf 
her  she  should  never  do  it,  for  I  would  kill  her  first  ^ 

“  Oh,  Miss  Patience,  would  to  Heaven  you  might*  f 
she  said.  ^ 

Then  she  looked  at  me  piteously,  and  fainted  atm 
feet. 

Ah!  well-a-day!  Why  am  I  so  powerless?  Iviitli  o 
in  this  web  of  deceit  and  mystery,  tangled  about  m  ( 
like  a  net,  and  I  beat  and  tremble  within  it,  but  caiuiii  1 
clear  away  a  single  knot.  So  I  stand  still,  while  Lon.  1 
day  sews  at  her  wedding  garment  as  she  might  iti 
shroud,  with  tears  dropping  down  upon  her  tha 
fingers,  and  her  eyes  growing  like  the  eyes  of  a  deif 
woman. 

August  30th.  My  father  tells  me  he  hath  sent  on 
invitations  for  a  grand  dinner  to  all  the  gentry  roiai 
us,  including  Mr.  Morrens  and  Vincent,  so  I  tr« 

I  shall  then  find  occasion  to  talk  with  them  both. 

This  hath  been  a  sad  day  for  me,  for  we  have  ridda 
to  the  Dolcoath  mine  to  see  the  fire-engine  erectei 
there.  It  pumps  water  from  the  shaft  with  wonderW 
force  and  swiftness,  and  my  father  examined  it  vid 
great  attention,  asking  many  questions  of  the  captii 
and  miners,  particularly  as  to  the  quantity  of  vote 
raised,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  pumps  could  read 
I  perceived  the  answers  put  him  in  high  spirits,  and  It 
my  great  grief  I  saw  him  a  little  while  agoue  addresii 
letter  to  Mr.  Watts,  who  hath  invented  these  firs 
engines,  and  I  much  fear  he  hath  written  to  order  out 
of  them  for  Wheal  Ruth. 

Twelve  o’clock  at  night.  My  dear,  my  honourd 
father!  On  my  knees  I  thank  Heaven  for  his  low, 
and  pray  I  may  be  found  worthy  of  it.  I  could  M 
speak  my  thanks  to  him  to-night,  for  my  heart  was  too 
full.  I  was  in  my  room  about  ten  by  the  clock,  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  open  window  looking  out  upon  the  wava, 
which  quivered  and  glittered  like  molten  silver  beneitl 
the  harvest  moon.  'I’he  still  beauty  of  sea,  and  sky. 
and  sliore,  the  gentle  rustle  of  the  silvered  leaves,  dt 
soft  dash  of  the  waves  upon  the  sands  whispered  to  iw 
like  spirit  voices.  1  forgot  to  be  angry — for  surely  1 
have  been  angry  the.se  many  days — and  I  let  the  tean 
fall  down  upon  the  climbing  jasmine  (lowers  earciiaiiif 
niy  cheek.  Then  I  prayed  for  a  comforter,  and 
wondered  if  my  mother  might  come  to  me  in  a  dieam. 
with  gentle  mollierly  counsel  and  holy  words  of  help. 
And  as  I  prayed  there  an  arm  stole  around  me,  and» 
tender  kiss  touched  my  tears. 

“  Father  1”  1  cried,  and  turning,  I  clung  to  him 
sobbing  like  a  child. 

“My  poor,  impatient  Patience,”  ho  said  pitifully; 
“my  <lear  motherless  daughter,  be  comforted.  AB 
will  be  well  in  time.” 

'J’hus  without  a  question,  without  one  probing  wori, 
he  touched  my  wound  with  healing  tenderness. 

“  One  heart  never  wearies  of  thee,  my  child,”  he  said, 
stroking  my  hair,  “and  thou  shalt  stay  with  me  to  be 
my  helpmate.  What  doth  it  matter  if  these  fine  ton 
gentlemen  do  not  like  my  little  wihl  (lower?  Afe* 
tears — summer  raindrops,  my  child — and  the  brigk 
Howret  will  hold  up  its  head  again  and  drink  the  aiu- 
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ihine  joyfully.  An  innocent  heart  like  thine,  my 
Pitience,  holds  a  world  of  happiness,  and  grief  can 

,  onlyfret’itforatime.” 

L  “And  you,  father?”  said  I,  “  is  there  no  sting - ” 

“At  my  heart,  Patience?  Ah,  my  child,  I  am  too 
oldnofffor  such  slight  stings  as  these  to  wound  me 
jjeply.  Let  us  talk  of  Tristram.  I  feared  once  he 
lored  little  Loveday,  and  seeing  her  so  sad  lately, 
I  itill  further  feared  he  might  have  made  the  poor, 
weak  child  love  him ;  but  he  tolls  me  he  hath  not  said  a 
thai  tord  to  her,  good  or  bad,  and  this  marriage  she  is 
i  detl|  bent  on  is  all  of  her  own  making." 

“Father,  that’s  a  wicked  lie,"  said  I  hurriedly. 

“I  hope  not.  Patience.  Loveday  is  to  blame  if  she 
it  oil  I  bith  fixed  her  thoughts  on  Tristram,  for  she  is  not 
roni|  ignorant  that  he  would  never  seek  her  for  a  wife.  And 
she  herself  told  me  to-day,  when  I  questioned  her,  that 
she  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  my  son,  and  she 
could  not  hope  that  he  would  love  a  poor  girl  like 
her." 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  fast  and  angrily,  but  I  would 
not  answer,  lest  I  should  speak  hastily  against  an  only 
brother  to  his  father. 

“And  if  Loveday  herself,"  he  continued  uneasily, 
1“  “hath  thought  overmuch  of  Tristram,  it  is  perhaps 
fell  for  her  that  an  honourable  marriage  should  draw 
her  heart  away  from  a  misplaced  love.” 

“But  the  chaplain  is  a  beast !”  I  cried. 

“Truly,  he  is  scarcely  a  man,"  said  my  father ;  “  and 
I  have  told  poor  Loveday  this,  and  offered  to  find  her 
abetter  husband,  and  give  her  a  dower  of  £000,  but 
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ihewill  not  listen.  She  will  have  Mr.  Gloten,  she  says, 
or  no  one.  The  girl  is  so  strange,  so  tcarfid  and  wild, 
that  I  have  yielded  to  her  wish,  though  I  like  not  the 
natch.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Gloten  about  her  dower, 
ind  he  seems  right  well  contented." 

“Oh,  father,”  I  said,  throwing  my  arms  around  his 
neck,  “what  matters  Ids  content  or  discontent?  Do 
not  let  Loveday  marry  him.” 

“My  dear,”  he  answered,  “  you  do  not  understand 
these  things;  it  is  safer,  better,  Loveday  should  marry, 
tnd  if  she  hath  eho.scn  ill,  I  can  only  be  sorry — I  cannot 
hinder  the  girl  from  taking  the  man  if  she  will  have 
him.  Let  us  speak  of  Tristram.  He  is  dazzletl  by 
kiss  Mallivery’s  beauty,  and  I  think  he  loves  her. 
Before  he  returned  liome.  Patience,  you  know  she  gave 
M  reason - ” 

He  hesitated  a  moment  with  his  hand  upon  his  brow, 
then  went  on  firmly — 

“I  should  have  known  I  was  too  old,  and  it  was 
hnt  a  young  gil  l’s  ecMpietry.  1  forgive  her  heartily,  if 
•he  do  but  make  my  son  happy.  1  sent  for  him, 
diU,  being  resolved  to  put  him  and  her  to  this  test 
Wore— I  mean  before  there  could  be  any  question  of 
•  terrible  rivalship  between  father  and  son.  1  am 
“ght  glad  I  did  this,  for  from  the  day  he  came  she 
•hanged  to  me.  And  seeing  Tristram  p.i.ssionately 
hhenby  her  beauty,  1  am  thankful  I  liave  not  e.vposed 
h®to  a  frightful  and  odious  trial.” 

“But  you  have  suffered,”  1  whispered  as  1  kissed 
hW-  “Yet,  father,  it  is  all  for  the  best;  she  would 
j  ■'•be  a  tender,  a  good  wife  to  you." 

I  “Perhaps  not,”  ho  said ;  “  1  am  too  old  for  lier.  I 


am  a  little  sad  now,  maybe,  but  at  forty-four  sorrow 
brings  patience  with  it,  so,  as  thou  sayest,  child,  all  is 
for  the  best.  Try  to  think  so  for  thyself  also,  my  dear. 

I  see  some  suffering  here  on  thi.s  paling  cheek.  You 
believe,  as  I  do.  Patience,  that  Mr.  Fulke  certainly 
loves  his  bctiutiful  cousin,  and  he  is  looking  upon 
Tristram  with  jealous,  angry  eyes." 

It  was  spoken  out  at  last.  Here  was  the  wound 
rankling  at  my  heart!  And  sinking  down  at  my 
father’s  feet,  I  hid  my  face  on  my  arms  as  I  rested 
them  on  his  knee.  No  word  was  said,  but  after  a  few 
moments  he  raised  me  gently,  and  we  began  to  talk  in 
a  softened  whisper,  as  though  some  one  dead  were 
within  our  sight. 

“  I  was  deceived  at  first,”  said  my  father.  “  I 
thought  the  young  man  loved  my  Patience." 

“ He  was  laughing  at  me,  father,”  I  answered ;  “he 
was  playing  a  comedy.” 

“  No ;  ho  wished  to  make  his  cousin  jealous ;  he 
feared  she  was  caring  for  me,”  he  sai-l  softly. 

My  father's  voice  was  very  low,  b.it  his  face  was  so 
pale  and  h.aggard  that  I  caught  at  his  hand  with  a 
faint  cry.  I  felt  verily  guilty  concerning  him,  and  I 
hated  Mr.  Fulke  for  the  web  of  deceit  into  which  he 
had  drawn  me.  And  now,  in  my  repentance,  1  would 
have  given  him  this  beautiful  witch,  and  taken  her 
humbly  for  a  mother  if  I  could. 

“  Lcttice  Mallivery  is  not  worth  a  thought  of  yours, 
father,”  I  said  softly ;  “  she  is  not  a  good  woman.” 

“She  is  very  beautiful,”  he  answered.  “Her  faults 
are  youth  and  vanity,  and  London  life  hath  perchance 
fostered  some  few  foibles  in  her,  for  w  hich  these  wicked 
times  should  answer.  They  will  quit  her,  or  die 
ashamed  in  the  pure  air  of  Gualmara,  Patience.” 

Thus  ho  answered  me,  and  I  dared  not  tell  him  all  I 
knew,  or  half  I  thought. 

“  Let  \is  hope  so,”  I  said,  while  a  shiver  of  pain 
crept  over  me. 

“  She  will  doubtless  make  Tristram  happy,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “  May  God  bless  them  both !  From  this  day 
henceforth  she  is  my  daughter,  and  I  take  her  to  my 
heart  without  a  pang.” 

Tlie  words  fell  brokenly  from  his  brave  lips,  but 
there  was  no  tremble  in  the  dear  hand  that  held  mine. 

A  moment’s  silence,  into  which  the  wind  breathed 
faintly  like  a  sigh,  and  the  sea  called  to  the  shining 
rivers  in  a  soft  rush  of  waters,  like  the  sound  of  many 
voices  weeping.  Save  for  this  wild  music  all  was  still, 
and  the  green  myrtles,  and  the  jasmines,  as  they  flung 
their  perfumes  upwards  high  as  our  fevered  hearts, 
glistened  silvery  in  the  peaceful  sheen  of  stars.  And 
surely,  as  my  father  and  I  gazed  out  into  the  night,  wo 
ilrank  from  its  stillness  that  calm  of  beauty  which  the 
true  soul  changes  soon  to  joy. 

“  I  like  this  room,”  said  my  father,  breaking  the 
.silence  in  his  own  cheerful  tone ;  “  I  remember  it  so 
well  as  a  child.  It  was  here  1  slept  with  my  poor 
demented  fatlier,  and  ki-sed  off  many  a  tear  with  my 
baby  lips  from  his  w  ild,  haggard  face.  He  died  here, 
so  dill  my  mother ;  but  these  memories  are  too  far  off 
for  sorrow.  Patience.” 

As  ho  spoke  the  low  sob  of  the  wind  rose  higher,  and 
wailing  mournfully  through  the  corridor,  it  passed  my 
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door  with  a  strange  muffled  sound  not  unlike  the  step 
of  bare  feet  creeping  by  stealthily. 

My  father,  with  his  arm  still  around  me,  stood  up  to 
listen,  while  the  footfall  seemed  to  pass  through  the 
corridor  and  die  away  in  the  distance. 

“Do  you  hear  it.  Patience?’’  he  said.  “The  last 
time  I  heard  that  ghostly  step  of  the  wind  through  old 
O  ualmara,  your  mother  died.” 

I  was  not  frightened — what  was  there  to  fear?  Yet 
by  some  strange  impulse  I  answered  him  in  wild  words. 

“Do  not  work  the  mine,  father,”  I  said,  clinguig  to 
him  with  passionate  clasp.  “  There  is  a  curse  on  it ; 
let  Wheal  Ruth  lay  desolate.  Oh!  look,  father,  at 
your  mother’s  picture !” 

These  last  words  I  uttered  in  a  whisper,  ghastly  with 
terror,  for  Ruth  Penharva  seemed  to  live,  and  her  pale, 
tliin  cheek  was  Trliitened  in  the  moonlight  to  the  hue 
of  death. 

“It  is  the  moon’s  rays  which  have  touched  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  that  gh..stly  light ;  it  is  nothing  more,”  said 
my  father. 

“But  you  will  not  work  the  mine?”  I  repeated. 
“  Promise  me  you  will  not  awake  that  accursed  spot  to 
life.” 

“  My  poor  child,  you  know  not  what  yon  ask.  I 
cannot  make  your  brother  happy  else.  Sir  John  Mal- 
livery  demands  heavy  settlements,  and  your  new  sister 
must  have  diamonds  and  jewels.  Then,  too,  we  must 
pay  the  Fulkes  this  bond,  my  Patience;  and  besides 
all  this,  it  is  too  late,  my  child,  to  promise  you.  I 
haven't  told  you  of  it,  as  you  hate  the  place,  but  men 
have  been  already  there  at  work  this  month  past.  The 
riches  in  the  mine  are  stilt  enormous,  and  when  the 
tire-engine  is  set  up,  and  we  drive  deeper,  we  shall 
reach  them.  Then  Tristram  shall  liavc  a  brave  wed¬ 
ding  and  Patience  a  double  dower,  and  we  shall  see 
whether  we  cannot  find  her  a  braver  bridegroom  than 
this  smiling,  jesting,  careworn  Mr.  Fulkc.” 

“  No,  no !”  I  cried,  “  I  want  no  bridcgi-oom.  And 
must  you  pay  tlie  bond,  father?” 

“I  would  rather  my  daughter  refused  Mr.  Fulke 
than  that  Mr.  Fulke  refused  her.  Of  course  I  must 
pay  the  bond.  Patience,”  he  answered. 

He  kissed  me  tenderly,  and  bade  me  good  night,  and 
I  let  him  go  vithout  entreating  him  further  respecting 
the  mine,  llow’can  I  tell  how  much  need  he  may  have 
of  this  hidden  wealth  ?  The  doctor  once  hinted  to  me 
that  Tristram  had  been  a  spendthrift  at  college.  How' 
bravely  my  father  bears  his  sorrow,  how  generously  he 
hides  his  pain  !  This  woman  has  wounded  him  to  the 
heart,  and  made  his  son  his  rival ;  yet  I  know  from 
this  time  henceforth  neither  she  nor  Tristram  will  see 
on  him  even  a  shadow  of  bitterness.  And,  meanwhile, 
1  have  been  whining  to  the  wdiite  moonlight  like  some 
miserable  animal  without  a  soul.  I  am  ashamed — I 
stand  rebuked  before  his  goodness.  I  will  prove  my¬ 
self  more  worthy  of  my  name ;  I  will  record  no  more 
weakness. 

Aagu-st  31sl.  A  strange  occurrence  is  perplexing  us. 
All  the  invitations  which  my  father  sent  out  for  the 
Ist  September  have  been  declined,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  sent  to  hlr.  Morrens.  This  extraordinary 


insult  has  amazjd  my  father,  while  Tristram’s  vm 
blood  is  set  on  fire  with  rage.  lie  was  discussing  ti, 
matter  with  great  heat,  when  the  yellow  colonel,  th 
doctor,  and  old  Justice  Tinkum  rode  up  to  the  do# 
They  tvsked  to  see  my  father  alone,  and  more  than  u 
hour  passed  before  we  knew  the  i  esult  of  the  interrin 
This  while  my  brother  sat  fuming  with  iinpatienee  I 
and  Miss  Mallivery  and  Miss  Philippa,  full  of  curios^  [; 
and  wonder,  kept  up  aii  incessant  chorus  of  exek  ! 
Illations.  Mr.  Fulke  said  little,  and  that  only  in |[' 
quiet,  low  tone. 

“If  the  honour  of  your  family  is  attacked,  Ca#.  ' 
hydon,”  he  observed,  “you  must  permit  me  to  takem 
share  in  its  defence.  My  sword  cannot  lie  idle  undn ; 
such  a  circumstance.”  * 

“AVait!  wait!’’  answered  Tristram  in  a  t(w| 
quivering  with  indignation.  “  Let  us  understand  thi | 
affair  first ;  the  Caerhydons  are  not  people  to  h  ^ 
insulted  with  impunity.” 

“If  the  matter  has  reference  to  any  othcre  bus 
yourselves,  I  will  not  ask  to  take  a  share  in  tk  " 
quarrel,”  said  Mr.  Fulke ;  “  but  if  it  touches  a  C'aa- 
hydon  it  touches  me.  I  am  a  cousin,  and  therefon 
one  of  the  family.’’ 

In  spite  of  Miss  Mallivery ’s  jests  upon  the  Justie# 
Shallow — as  she  called  them — who  had  insulted  ui,lL 
could  si;c  she  was — as  she  always  is— q/’/ait/,  and  tb 
speech  of  Mr.  Fulke’s  quite  blanched  her  cheek. 

“  And  suppose  the  quarrel  is  about  nu  f'  she  slid 
throwing  back  her  head  with  a  little  laugh.  “Sap- 
pose  all  these  virtuous  Mrs.  Boobies  and  wise  Jugti« 
Shallows  refuse  to  meet  two  Babylonians  like  His  . 
Philippa  and  myself,  fresh  from  that  city  of  destiiB- 
tion,  Lunnon  Church-town” — and  she  mimicked  tk 
Cornish  accent — “won’t  you  draw  your  sword  in  mj 
cause,  cousin  Humphrey  ?’’ 

“Letticc!’’  exclaimed  Tristr.'un,  and  his  eyes  flashed  , 
fire,  “  how  can  you  suppose  it  possible  that  Comiik  I 
gentlemen  and  ladies  would  insult  you  ?  If  I  thougb  . 
this  insolence  was  directed  towards  aay  lady  beneitii 
this  roof,  I  would  fight  first,  and  understand  tk 
matter  afterwards.  There  should  be  no  waiting  it 
that  case.” 

Tristram  looked  as  if  the  blood  of  all  the  Britan 
would  scarcely  wipe  out  the  suspicion  that  the  whok 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Duchy  were  aught  else  bn 
her  humble  worshippers  and  slaves. 

Mr.  Fulke  rose  and  pushed  away  the  table  on  whii 
he  was  writing.  I  never  saw  him  so  angry.  His  1^ 
were  white,  and,  as  is  peculiar  to  him  when  excited,  b 
grey  eyes  turned  paler,  and  opened  light  and  large  n 
he  faced  his  cousin. 

“  It  is  only  Lettice  Mallivery  herself,”  he  said,  “vk 
would  deem  it  possible  that  in  any  part  of  the  wodl 
tsir  John  Mallivcry’s  daughter  could  be  insulted.  H 
your  name  be  evil-spoken  of,  there  can  be  no  questi* 
as  to  whose  sword  will  avenge  the  injury — it  would k 
mine.  But  it  is  only  your  own  mind,  cousin,  that » 
capable  of  supposing  such  an  affront  possible.” 

Before  her  cousin’s  anger,  calmly  as  he  spoke,  LctW 
Mallivery  trembled  and  shivered  visibly ;  her  shraii.- 
cyts  seemed  to  seek  a  hiding-place,  and  even  the  a;- 
of  golden  hair  upon  her  droo2>iug  head  had  a  mean  u- 
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....^log  loot,  as  with  bent  shoulders  and  limp  white 
•c3  helplessly  clasped,  she  showed  herself  to  my 
.  ^  the  very  picture  of  a  coward.  A  burning  blush 
'so  to  my  o'vn  face  as  1  looked  at  her,  for  I  felt 
jil^uned  and  pitiful  that  a  woman  should  shrink  and 
[cower  thus  before  a  man. 

Jlr.  Fulke  had  spoken  in  a  calm,  respectful  tone 
I  which  quite  deceived  my  brother,  who,  having  his  back 
t  towards  him,  heard  only  this,  and  did  not  see  the  fury 
jj  his  dilated  eyes,  or  the  angry  warning  that  hissed 
I  without  words  from  between  his  white  teeth.  He  sat 
down  again  now,  and  putting  out  his  hand — trembling 
gjjglnly_to  draw  the  writing-paper  towards  him,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  my  wide-open  eyes,  my  flushed  face, 
and  all  the  indignant  w'omanly  wonder  that  sat  silent 
OB  my  parted  lips.  The  expression  of  his  face  changed 
,  initantly :  fii’st  came  a  flash  of  pleasure — I  would  cay 
idmiratiou  if  writing  of  another— then  a  shade  of 
sidness,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  he  seized  mine,  but 
dropped  it  even  as  he  touched  it. 

‘‘I  had  forgotten,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice  as  he  bent 
oTcrhis  letter;  “  our  little  play  is  over,  never  to  be 
plijed  again,  and  you  hate  it  and  me.  But  those 
bmeit  sapphire  eyes  shine  at  times  with  such  innocent 
^  lore  and  trust  that  I  lose  myself,  and  forget  the  book 
ii  not  mine,  and  the  pages  are  written  for  another.” 

He  wrote  rapidly  as  he  spoke,  but  low  as  was  his 
Tuce  his  cousin  caught  his  accents,  and  coming  up  to 
bim,  ehe  laid  her  hand  fawningly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
b*  golden  hair  mingled  with  his  dark  brown  locks. 

[  Hen  she  turned  her  shining  face  on  my  brother. 
“Tristram,”  she  said,  “  cousin  Humphrey  is  in  such 
itemperthat  he  is  muttering  daggers  and  pistols  to 
himself  as  he  writes.  What  shall  1  do  to  coax  him 
biektohis  usual  angelic  milkiuess?  My  dear  Hum¬ 
phrey,”  she  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  “my  patient 
boy— for  I  am  a  sad  plague  to  you,  I  know — don’t  you 
pmeive  the  exquisite  politeness  of  my  speech  ?  I  laid 
tie  ingcr  of  the  Boobies  and  the  Shallows  on  our 
ttcki,  because  I  would  not  deem  it  possible  that  even  a 
Tony  Lumpkin  could  attack  the  dignity  of  a  Caerhydon.” 
Then  she  stooped  and  whispered,  but  meaning  me  to 
hear  her— 

“What  if  Pamela  Booby  and  all  her  set  think  the 
little  lavagc  rides  too  much  with  the  painter  ?” 

Her  words  moved  Alan  Fulke  strangely,  yet  he  did 
not  speak;  he  only  shook  her  hand  impatiently  from 
his  shoulder,  and  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper.  She  read 
ihs  words,  glanced  scornfully  at  me,  and  then  with  a 
Sneeful  rustle  she  took  herself  away. 

At  this  moment  my  father  entered,  looking  pale  and 
igitated. 

“Tristram,”  he  said,  “will  you  go  and  speak  to 
Mr.  Huggins  ?  I  wish  you  to  ride  with  him  to  visit 
ttrenl  friends.  Patience  and  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Morrens.” 
“What  is  it  all  about V”  cried  Miss  Philippa.  “Arc 
••  to  have  duels  and  murder?  My  dear  squire,  what 
iir 

“Mr.  Morrens,  madam,  hath  been  foully  slandered,” 
ffly  father.  “A  report  hath  been  spread  that 
his  long  absence  from  England  be  amassed 
ahti  under  the  black  flag.” 

Mallivery  and  ^liss  Philippa  uttered  exclama¬ 


tions  of  amazement,  but  I  thought  the  slander  too  con¬ 
temptible  for  a  remark. 

“So  it  is  Mr.  Morrens  whom  the  neighbourhood 
refuses  to  meet!”  obsei’ved  Alan  Fulke.  “But  of 
course,  sir,  he  can  clear  himself  of  this  charge  instantly. 
Doubtless  he  hath  papers  of  all  sorts  proving  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  people  and  things  during  his  sojourn  in  Italy 
— Spain — which  was  it  ? — through  all  those  years  when 
they  say  he  was  plying  this  black  trade.” 

“  I  cannot  tell,”  answered  my  father.  “  I  fear  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  destroyed  all  letters  and  papers 
before  returning  to  England,  lest  he  should  compromise 
many  who,  like  himself,  held  opinions  inimical  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.” 

“  I  hope,  sir,  Mr.  Morrens  is  not  a  friend  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender?”  said  Mr.  Fulke  gravely.  “  There  bath  been 
some  talk  lately  in  town  of  a  plot,  and  the  government 
is  secretly  w’atching  tlic  Jacobites.” 

“Mr.  Morrens  may  feel  sympathy  for  a  certain  un¬ 
fortunate  person,”  said  my  father,  “but  I’ll  answer  for 
him  that  he  is  engaged  in  no  plots.  His  majesty  hath 
not  a  more  peaceable  subject  than  Jlr.  Morrens.” 

I  crossed  the  room  hastily  and  rang  the  bell. 

“Let  Dump  be  saddled  immediately  for  me,  and 
Pixy  for  my  father,”  1  said  to  the  seiwant.  Then  as  I 
quitted  the  room  to  dress,  Mr.  Fulke  held  the  door  open 
for  me  to  pass  out. 

“You  are  iu  a  hurry,  madam,  to  comfort  Mr. 
Morrens,”  ho  remarked.  “  Would  that  I  had  such  a 
friend !  But  why  hath  not  Mr.  Vincent  been  here  these 
many  days?  Perhaps  this  report  is  true,  and  he  deems 
it  wise  to  retire  from  his  friends.” 

My  eyes  flashed  fire  on  him,  and  I  gathered  up  my 
robe  lest  it  should  touch  the  slanderer  as  I  passed. 

“For  shame!”  I  cried.  I  could  say  no  more  for 
anger. 

“  You  mistook  me!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Fulke,  seizing  a 
fold  of  my  gown  to  stay  me,  but  I  dragged  it  from  his 
grasp  and  escaped. 

September  1st.  Our  ride  yostcr.lay  was  a  silent 
one.  Jly  father  and  I  understand  each  other  without 
speech.  Wc  found  Mr.  Morrens  seated  in  a  garden 
chair,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  sunshine 
flickering  over  his  pale,  thoughtful  face  ;  but  he  often 
took  his  eyes  from  the  page  to  watch  Vincent,  who 
walked  to  and  fro,  somewhat  restlessly  I  thought,  on 
the  turf. 

“  There  is  not  much  of  the  black  flag  there,  father,” 
I  whispered,  as  we  paused  and  gazed  on  this  picture  of 
home  and  affection. 

My  father  turned  his  eyes  on  me  and  smiled.  I  never 
saw  his  face  so  sad.  He  is  much  changed  lately, 
especially  in  his  smile,  and  in  the  tender,  pitiful  look  of 
his  eyes  when  he  gazes  at  me  or  Tiistram.  And  his 
speech  now  often  touches  on  that  unseen  land  beyond 
the  Jordan  of  death,  towards  which  we  all  hasten.  But 
I  need  not  think  too  soberly  of  this,  because  he  is  so 
young  still.  At  forty-four  a  man  is  in  the  prime  of 
life.  When  Mr.  Morrens  saw  us  he  threw  his  book  on 
the  grass  and  came  forward  eagerly  to  meet  us,  but 
Vincent,  to  my  surprise,  hurried  away  beneath  the 
trees. 
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«  IRE  FrASIE  for  XeTTINTi. 


stitch  of  the  scallop,  3 
chain,  1  douhle  in  the 
next  double.  Repeat  5 
times  more  from  *.  3rd 
round  :  2  double  divided 
by  3  chain  in  the  treble 
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1129. — ^Part  of  Border  for  Sachet. 


1130. — Part  of  Border  for  Sachet. 
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rtjponding  chain  stitch  of 
the  scallop  of  another 
roeette.  Then  work  the 
row  which  finishes  the 
l»ce  straight  off  on  one 
lide.  •  1  double  in  the 
point  of  one  of  the  outer 
jcsUops  of  a  rosette ;  1 
clain,  1  long  double  in 
the  next  double  stitch  of 
the  scallop ;  1  chain,  1 
long  double  in  the  next 
ititch  but  2 ;  1  chain,  1 
treble  in  the  middle  one  of 
the  next  3  chain  ;  1  chain, 
1  long  treble  in  the  next 
double  stitch ;  1  chain, 
1  treble  in  the  miildle  one 
of  the  following  3  chain ; 
1  chain,  1  long  double  in 
the  next  stitch  but  3 ;  1 
chain,  1  long  double  in 
the  next  double ;  1  chain, 
1  double  in  the  point  of 
the  scallop,  12  chain;  1 
dip  stitch  in  the  double 
stitch  between  the  two 
next  scallops  of  the  fol- 
loiring rosette;  2  chain, 
then  3  purl  as  follows : 

5  chain,  1  double  in 
the  2nd  of  the  5 ;  then 
8  chain  fastened  on  to 
that  stitch  by  means  of 
which  the  scallops  of  2 
rosettes  were  joined 


pj< 
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chain  as  before ;  2  chain 
stitches,  1  slip  stitch  in 
the  double  stitch  between 
the  next  2  scallops  of  the 
Ist  rosette,  7  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  f)th  of  the  12 
chain,  so  that  the  chain 
stitch  rows  cross  each 
other;  4  chain,  repeat 
from  *. 

1128  to  1132. — Sachet 

l.N'  1)AI!XE1)  NeITIXO 
FOK  1I.\N1)KERCII1EFS  OK 
Gloves. 

As  yet  we  have  oidy 
given  darned  netting  pat¬ 
terns  to  be  worked  in 
white  thread  or  cotton ; 
the  patterns  we  give  this 
month  are  to  be  woikerl 
in  coloured  silk,  and  are 
very  effective.  No.  1131 
shows  a  sachet  of  light 
grey  silk  with  a  covering 
of  darned  netting,  d'he 
pattern  shows  a  spiay  of 
S.rcilET  IN  Dakned  Xetitn'c  fok  II.\ndkerCII1EFS  dai.sies  worked  in  darn- 
011  Glove-S.  stitch  ;  this  spray  is 

bordered  by  a  Grecian 
pattern  and  blossom- 
like  figures.  The  spray 
is  worked  in  natural 
colours :  the  flowers  in 
white  silk  with  yellow 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


silk :  the  flowers  between  these  lines  arc  worked  like 
the  daisies.  The  ground  of  the  square  is  made  of  black 
.silk ;  the  point  iVexprit  is  of  the  same  colour.  The 
square  has  39  netted  holes,  and  is  worked  over  a  mesh 
measuring  half  an  inch  round.  The  square  is  then 
fastened  into  a  wooden  or  wire  frame  as  seen  in  No. 
1128.  In  our  pattern  the  frame  is  8  inches  square. 
No.  1132  shows  the  spray  of  daisies,  No.  1130  part  of  the 
border  in  full  size.  In  No.  1129  w'o  show  part  of 
another  border  which  can  be  worked  if  preferred.  The 
completed  square  is  fastened  on  a  piece  of  silk  which 
has  been  quilted  beforehand.  It  is  edged  all  round 
with  black  guipure  lace.  The  under  part  of  the  sachet 
is  not  ornamented.  Both  parts  are  tied  together  by 
grey  ribbons  sewn  on  at  the  sides. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  They  offered  a  prize  for  the  laziest  boy, 

And  one  for  the  most  magnificent  toy." 

Lilliput  Levie. 

The  first  prize  offered  by  the  Lilliputians  can  fairly 
be  claimed  by  the  Silkworm  herself,  who  possesses 
in  her  nursery  the  finest  specimen  of  the  genus  puer 
inert ia-inKimns  ever  yet  exhibited  at  American  or 
English  baby  shows. 

The  second  prize  is  as  fairly  due  to  Jlr.  Cremer,  jun., 
liegent-strect,  who  stiuiJs  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  and  collecting  toys  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  nations. 

Tastes  differ  so  wonderfully  upon  the  various  charms 
of  toys  in  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput  that  to  name  the  toy 
that  takes  the  prize  par  excellence  would  be  invidious. 
I  will  only  hint  that  a  certain  life-sized  pony,  covered 
with  real  pony-skin,  and  with  hoofs  properly  shod, 
under  which  good  strong  wheels  lie  concealed,  is  the 
toy  I  should  give  the  gold  modal  were  I  a  boy.  And 
the  perfect  doll’s-house,  with  its  well-furnished  rooms 
and  elegant  inmates,  would  be  equally  honoured  if  my 
sex  in  that  case  were  reversed.  Children  in  these  days 
of  more  than  paternal  advice  from  the  Saturdinj  Review 
upon  all  events  of  domestic  life,  are  so  well  brought  up 
that  the  last  commandment  runs  in  no  danger  of  being 
broken,  even  in  the  bewildering  mazes  of  this  fairyland 
for  children.  The  Silkworm  unfortunately  had  her 
early  years  neglected  ;  she  grew  up  to  girlhood  in  those 
dark  ages  when  the  “  girl  of  the  period"  was  allowed 
to  remain  unknown  under  the  matem.al  wing  of  the 
then  unknown  “  Belgravian  matron."  No  genial  spirit 
criticised  her  little  failings  or  dwelt  tenderly  on  her 
bonnet,  wrote  of  her  prospects  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  thought  of  her  dancing,  or  by  friendly  advice 
])rovoked  the  “  caper  that  he  seemed  to  chide.”  Not, 
then,  possessing  all  these  advantages,  the  Silkworm 
may  be  pardoned  if,  in  looking  on  these  delights  of 
childhood,  she  coveted  the  lot  of  those  whosi'  position 
enables  them,  as  a  pleasant  afternoon  treat,  to  select  a 
carriage-full  of  toys  and  carry  them  to  the  hospitals 
for  children's  use  and  comfort  during  the  trying  hours 
of  sickness  and  forced  inaction,  which  arc  bitter  to  us 
all,  but  especially  unendurable  to  these  little  ones. 

Among  the  toys,  I  noticed  a  lovely  menagerie  to  set 
out  upon  a  table.  These  menagenes  cfin  be  had  in  all 


sizes,  but  the  larger  ones  are  superb  —  the  aninak 
being  closely  copied  from  natuie,  and  by  being  placej 
in  “  practical”  cages  great  amusement  is  afforded  to 
their  little  owners,  who  can  take  them  in  and  out  u 
will.  In  the  same  class  of  “  box”  toys  there  is  a  fan^ 
with  animals,  farming  implements,  and  dairy  complete 
it  is  very  pretty,  and  to  be  preferred  to  the  menagerie,  for 
there  is  more  to  do  in  it,  and  in  those  few  words  lies  the 
secret  of  success  in  amusing  children  and  making  them 
happy.  For  example,  in  the  dolls’-houscs  above- 
mentioned  the  whole  routine  of  housework  may  be 
carried  on,  and  if  our  little  girls  arc  taught  by  a  kiid 
and  patient  mamma  the  right  way  of  keeping  the  tinj 
menage  in  order,  they  will  in  time  be  able  to  instruct 
their  servants,  being  quite  experienced  little  housewivei. 
I  saw  a  dancing  dog  and  organ,  with  a  musical-box 
concealed ;  this  plays  several  tunes  while  master  doggie 
dances. 

Among  movable  toys  I  remarked  a  large  goat,  wbicl 
bows  its  head  and  utters  the  most  terrific  “Ba-a!”! 
ever  heard.  The  god  Pan  could  not  beat  that  goat,  1 
am  certain.  Then  I  saw  a  tiger  that  not  only  moved 
his  head  and  growled,  but  who  lashed  his  tail  furiously. 
I  saw  clockwork  engines  and  trains  that  whistled,  and 
went  at  express  pace — no  danger  of  burnt  fingers,  u 
witli  the  toy  steam-engines;  tops  in  the  form  of  ladiei 
in  eiinolines ;  the  enchanted  violin,  which  plays  tune 
after  tunc  when  hung  up  or  lying  on  a  table ;  organ- 
boxes,  which  are  nice  presents  for  country  children, 
who  are  denied  the  privilege  of  the  Ijondou  orgam; 
magnetic  toys  of  all  kinds,  from  the  simple  fish  and 
magnet  to  the  handsome  basin  with  chrite.au  iu  tbe 
centre,  round  which  “  swans  swim,”  ducks  float,  and 
fish  revel.  For  girls  there  are  dolls  without  number, 
from  rag-dolls  for  girl  babies  to  large  fashionable  ladia 
for  girls  to  dress  and  keep  in  good-humour.  Toilet 
and  dressing  cases  for  dolls;  workboxes  of  all  kinds, 
thimble-case,  shaped  like  a  golden  bell,  resting  on  i 
velvet  cushion ;  a  silver  thimble  is  hidden  iu  the  bell 
This  is  a  jxretty  birthd.ay  gift  for  an  industrious  chili 
A  piano,  being  a  musical-box  2)laying  several  tuna; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  dolly's  hospital,  where  pet 
dolls  are  cured  of  all  evils  attendant  on  dullhood.  k 
Mr.  Greiner’s  hospital  they  are  visited  by  an  cipe 
ricnccd  surgeon,  a  kind  of  doll-Doctor  Mary  W.ilker, 
who,  with  equal  care  and  skill,  replaces  eyes,  resell 
arms  and  legs,  adds  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toes- 
nay,  even  restores  the  head  to  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,' 
and  gives  “Queen  Elizabeth”  a  good  dressing— o! 
horsehair  or  sawdust  stulling,  as  may  be  required ;  and 
this  kindness  is  shown  not  only  to  dolls  who  origiuaDj 
came  from  Mr.  Cremer’s,  but  all  dolls,  black  or  white, 
old  or  new,  common  or  elegant,  arc  welcomed  in  the 
hospital,  and  doctored  by  the  surgeon  without  distinc¬ 
tion.  For  the  use  of  the  dollies  there  are  carriage!, 
omnibuses,  cabs,  both  four-wheel  and  Hansom,  stage 
coaches,  and  many  other  conveyances. 

Then  there  are  boats,  yachts,  cutters,  and  yawli 
fitted  to  sail  in  any  “  ocean  match  ;”  puzzles  of 
and  historical,  floral,  and  mechanical ;  Sunday  puahi 
on  Scripture  subjects ;  games  of  croquet.  Aunt  Sallj, 
lawn  billiards,  quoits,  kites,  “  red,  white,  and  blaa, 
volunteer  handicap,  Jiick's  .alive,  “  tonneau”— a  g.a!n«i^ 
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oar  learned  Editor  excels — Los  Graces,  La  Crosse, 
.fjng  the  bull,”  racquet,  battledores  and  shuttlecocks, 

I  q  all  old  and  all  new  games,  and  ornaments  for 
1  'iren  little  and  big.  Now,  if  those  mammas  and 
eg  who  “  can't  keep  the  children  still”  this  hot 
-•her  will  take  the  trouble  to  choose  a  few  toys  or 
-r.es  among  the  thousands  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Cremcr’s, 

I'  will  find  peace  restored  to  nursery  and  school- 

and  merry  voices  and  cheerful  laughter  will  take 
the  place  of  the  despairing  ory  of  Mle,  and  therefore 
uughty,  little  men  and  women. 

I  crossed  over  to  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers’,  Regent- 
slreet,to  look  at  yachting  dresses  for  the  correspon¬ 
dents  who  have  been  v.iiting  so  often  to  the  Silkworm 
on  this  subject.  The  newest  are  made  of  good  blue 
sage,  trimmed  with  gold  braid,  both  wide  and  narrow, 

(:  ad  gold  bullion  fringe ;  the  buttons  correspond.  This 
I  dreis  and  jacket  complete  is  £C  6s.  Another  serge 
I  dre»  was  more  to  my  taste  than  this.  It  was  plain, 
C  ind  edged  with  black  braid  of  very  good  kind ;  heading 
i  the  braid  a  tiny  gold  line  was  placed ;  gold  buttons 
fiitenedthe  jacket,  which  was  trimmed  to  correspond. 

^  And  I  saw  serge  yachting  suits,  braided  and  em- 
3  broidered  in  red  and  black  silk  with  curious  Japanese 
I  pittems.  The  plain  serge  dresses  and  jackets,  long 

Iud  short,  can  be  had  from  £3  13s.  Cd.,  trimmed  with 
gold  braid  imd  naval  buttons.  Those  suits  are  exactly 
fhitare  required  by  ladies  who  yacht.  For  every-day 
W!  the  plain  short  oostume  is  by  far  the  most  con- 

!  lenient  dress;  but  for  matches,  naval  reviews,  or 
Bgittas  something  more  dressy  is  required,  and  yet 
liikuid  rauislin  are  quite  out  of  pilace  on  salt  water. 
These  serges  are  very  elegant,  and  look  rich  and  hand- 
Hme,  and  are  made  in  plain  serge,  and  in  another 
kind,  the  hues  being  larger  and  much  farther  apart 
I  thin  in  the  ordinary  kinds. 

After  inspecting  these  graceful  and  ajipropriate  cos- 
tunes  I  looked  at  some  elegant  opera  eloaks  of  while 
s  ud  black,  both  being  trimmed  with  “  Amariza  borders, 

:  inch  Oriental  pattern  with  glorious  colours. 

!  Then  I  saw  “  seamless”  opera  cloaks  of  white,  blue, 
i  icirlet,  and  black ;  they  are  very  graceful,  and  have 
!  gold  and  black  borders  and  fringes. 

■  I  noticed  a  lovely  robe  of  shot  silk,  green  and  blue, 
airnmed  with  gold  and  green  fringe.  It  is  cut  very 
I  loig  in  the  skirt,  and  has  the  Pompadour  bow  in  the 
\  centre  and  on  both  sides  of  the  “  pannier”  skirt,  which 
I  imade  separately  from  the  skirt,  a  mode  adopted  by 
ihc  iliganles  as  being  more  elistinejue  and  effective  than 
lie  first  mode  of  wearing  tho  “  pannier.” 

1  observed  several  black  bodices  to  be  worn  in  and 
out  of  mourning ;  they  arc  of  lace  and  silk,  crape  and 
sli,  and  tulle  and  lace  mingled.  Some  are  cut  square, 
ud  some  are  sleeveless,  and  intended  to  be  worn  with 
I  coloured  sleeves  and  skirt ;  if  these  arc  closed  to  the 
■hroat  in  front,  a  square  of  the  colour  of  the  dress  is 
pliced  so  as  to  show  through  the  lace. 

I  noticed  many  pretty,  short  costumes.  I  will  dc- 
ewbe  one — a  satin  petticoat  of  rich  mauve,  trimmed 
*“h  a  deep  lace  flounce,  the  heading  above  being 
I  knned  by  “  slashings”  of  silk  and  black  lace ;  the 
i  inlet,  trimmed  to  correspond,  with  a  deep  lace  flounce 
hliing  over  the  trimming  on  tlie  skirt. 

k 


Duruig  my  town  visit  I  noticed  some  perfumed  corsets 
manufactimed  by  ]Messrs.  Johnson  Ilatcham  and  Co., 

3  and  4,  Little  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  E.C.  They  are 
moulded  by  steam,  and  are  extremely  flexible,  as  well 
as  of  good  shape  and  excellent  material,  'lliey  are 
nicely  finished,  and  fasten  easily.  Ladies  can  order 
any  particular  scent  they  prefer,  and  I  advise  violet 
in  pxefercnce  to  all  others,  as  it  is  such  a  general 
favouiite. 

I  also  remarked  some  gauze  corsets,  which  are  a  real 
luxury  for  ladies  in  India  and  hot  cluuatcs ;  and  really, 
after  tlie  summer  w’e  are  having,  Enghaud  may  fairly  be 
counted  among  the  warm  regions.  Novelties  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  winter  corsets,  the  now  “  welt-famos”  book 
of  The  Corstt  and  the  Crinoline,  as  well  as  the  extreme 
interest  taken  by  our  subscribers  in  the  “  great  corset 
controversy,”  having  given  an  impetus  to  the  trade  that 
is  bearing  fruit  in  new  inventions. 

I  must  not  omit  to  relate  that  Messrs.  Carter,  of 
Ludgate-hill,  arc  selling  a  very  nice  crinoline  for 
pannier  skirts.  It  can  be  had  covered  or  “  skeleton,” 
and  worn  with  or  without  the  pannier  bustle,  steels 
being  arranged  to  draw  out  and  form  a  pannier.  The 
price  varies  from  12s.  Cd.  to  ICs.  Cd. 

I  called  at  82,  Strand,  to  select  a  suite  of  plain 
jewellery  for  a  lady  who  is  unable  to  move  from  her 
couch,  and  found  Mr.  Green  could  not  only  supply  me 
with  what  I  required,  but  having  begun  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  lovely  “  vanitates”  it  was  most  dillicult  to 
leave  the  boutique,  for  the  jewellery,  the  trinkets  are 
all  in  such  perfect  taste  that  those  of  my  readers  who 
know  the  style  of  the  designs  and  workmanship  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Green  carried  off  the 
English  Exliibition  prize  for  “  good  taste  in  jewellery 
under  £20;”  but  I  must  begin  to  name  a  few  articles, 
that  my  fair  sisters  may  know  what  pretty  things 
pleased  me  most. 

A  bracelet,  the  centre  a  large  opal,  set  clear,  with 
square  cut  diamonds  fastening  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
gold  circle,  a  band  of  plain  gold  passed  round  the 
wrist. 

A  bracelet  of  gold  and  enamel,  the  “life  and  death 
bracelet,”  the  lotus  and  scarabei,  the  emblems  of  life 
and  death,  being  alternately  placed  on  medallions  round 
it.  And  I  noticed  a  lovely  brooch  of  gold,  with  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern  of  three  intersecting  triangles  raised 
upon  it.  Another  has  a  fine  carbuncle,  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  star  let  in  the  stone.  An  Assyiian  design  of 
great  beauty  was  exhibited  as  brooch  and  earrings  cn 
suite,  the  earrings  largo  and  long,  the  workmanship 
exquisite. 

I  remarked  very  elegant  cinque-cento  suites — enamel, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  pearls,  turquoise,  and  car¬ 
buncles.  These  are  from  £20  to  £36  the  set  of  brooch, 
necklet,  and  earrings.  I  saw  long  Roman  earrings  of 
coral  and  gold ;  these  arc  very  handsome  and  effective, 
also  a  cross  of  rich  amethyst  set  cleai’  in  cinque-cento 
style. 

After  all  these  beautiful  trinkets,  in  perfect  taste  and 
style,  Mr.  Green  showed  me  a  sinqile  brooch  that  will, 
I  think,  be  a  great  favourite,  ns  it  is  not  only  elegant 
but  useful.  It  is  a  butterfly  of  gold  (it  cau  be  had 
clcctro-platcd  at  £1  Is.),  and  is  intended  to  fasten  tho 
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bosom  of  a  dress,  or  to  clasp  a  fichu  or  bonnet  veil. 
Beneath  the  life-like  insect  is  a  tube,  through  which  a 
flower  is  passed,  and  the  butterfly  appears  to  have 
settled  upon  the  blossom  it  holds.  A  well-contrived 
spring  and  pin  keep  the  slender  stem  immovable.  This 
graceful  and  novel  brooch  fulfils  a  pretty  and  delicate 
duty,  that  of  gracefully  carrying  the  flower  that  is 
almost  indispensable  to  a  summer  toilette,  and  also 
fastens  the  front  of  full  bodices  of  muslin  or  lace  most 
prettily.  This  brooch  can  be  sent  by  post,  and  makes 
an  appropriate  present  for  a  birthday. 

I  hiive  received  from  Paris  a  useful  apparatus  for 
fastening,  or  rather  holding,  needlework,  and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  pinning  it  to  a  lead  cushion  or  to 
the  knee.  It  is  a  French  invention,  and  called  a  pince- 
etojfes.  The  whole  apparatus  consists  of  a  piece  of 
polished  wood  which  screws  on  to  a  table,  a  drawer, 
&c.,  and  a  steel  spring  holds  the  work  firmly.  It  is 
very  convenient  and  useful,  and  the  price  is  very 
moderate — viz.,  2s.  each.  Postage,  or  rather  carriage, 
would  be  extra — about  6d.  Madame  Goubaud  will 
supply  these  pince-etoffes  to  any  ladies  who  wish  for 
them ;  they  arc  made  in  two  designs,  one  for  use 
at  a  table,  the  other  for  fixing  upright  on  chests  of 
drawers,  &c. 

Glancing  over  my  memorandums  I  find  so  many 
letters  from  ladies  respecting  the  Antephelic  Milk,  that 
I  see  I  must  again  say  a  few  words  about  it.  It  has 
been  used  for  twenty  years  in  France  among  the  elite, 
and  the  way  I  used  it  is  the  following  : — I  took  a  wine¬ 
glass  of  the  milk  and  another  of  water,  and  well 
washed  my  face  with  that  twice  on  the  first  day  of 
using  it.  The  next  two  days  I  used  it  pure  twice  a 
day,  and  then  went  back  to  the  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water  for  ton  or  eleven  days,  I  forget  which.  The 
skin  peeled  off,  and  with  it  the  freckles ;  while  peeling 
there  was  a  little  irritation,  which  compelled  one  to 
rub  the  face  a  little  now  and  then,  but  was  nothing  at 
all  disagreeable,  and  although  out  so  much  there  is 
no  return  of  the  freckles.  I  kept  the  wetted  cambric 
a  little  longer  on  the  forehead  and  nose  than  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  face  and  neck,  as  directed  by 
Madame  Corinne.  Now  I  only  use  it  as  a  refreshing 
wash.  There,  my  dear  ladies,  are  you  satisfied  now  you 
have  the  “  exact  way  the  Silkworm  did  it  ?”  Let  me  see, 
have  I  answered  all  inquiries?  No.  The  price  is  6s. 
per  bottle,  government  stamp(ls.)  included;  thea<ldrcss 
is  37,  Tavistock -street,  Covent-garden.  Another  letter 
from  Madame  herself  asks  me  to  thank  her  patronesses 
for  their  kind  letters,  and  is  charmed  they  are  so 
pleased  with  Messieurs  Candes’  Lait  Anteplidupie. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  “  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,”  I  should  not  be  right  in  withholding  a  discovery 
of  a  certain  cure  for  hums  from  my  readers,  and  I  can 
claim  no  credit  for  it,  for  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
“  Father’s  Burn  Powder”  until  an  accident  happening 
in  my  family  circle  caused  my  old  cook  to  produce  it. 
The  powder,  which  is  line,  white,  and  almost  impal¬ 
pable,  is  mixed  with  warm  water  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  laid  on  the  burnt  part ;  as  it  dries  another  dressing 
of  it  is  applied.  The  relief  is  instant,  and  the  cure 
effected  without  pain.  It  is  best  applied  with  a  large 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  must  be  thick  enough  to  form 
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a  cover  against  the  air,  Tire  price  is  Is.  per  lib.  bo; 
and  it  can  be  had  through  all  chemists.  The  Silkvot*  ' 
will  now  never  be  without  it,  and  keeps  it  with  a  bn^ !  ^ 
ready,  alongside  the  lint  and  strapping-plaster  in  tbl 
nursery  cupboard.  Madame  Goubaud  will  supply  j 
if  desired.  It  is  packed  in  convenient  boxes,  and  bem 

label  with  Father’s  Burn  Powder  on  it.  I  can  odIj 
add  that  as  a  cure  for  burns  it  is  perfect.. 

To  return  to  the  Silkworm’s  correspondence.  I  bm 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  those  ladies  who  want  u 
opinion  upon  the  Japanese  silks  of  Messrs.  Baker  aii 
Crisp,  198,  llcgcnt-strcet.  In  appearance  these 
are  very  lustrous,  and  they  are  made  in  all  colours-a 
stripes,  shots,  brocades,  broches,  chines,  &c.  I remarkell 
some  very  pretty  in  blue-and-white ;  these  would,  J 
made  with  a  fichu,  form  charming  costumes  forbrida-  i^^^*^** 

maids.  The  price  of  these  silks  is  from  £1  19s.  Cd.thh  ''®  * 

dress.  I  saw  a  handsome  white  broche  Japanese  si,  L  . . 
quite  suited  for  a  bride  of  moderate  means. 
dresses  are  so  reasonable  that  one  may  indulge  in  tij  , 
or  three ;  they  are  light  and  cool,  and  at  the  same  tin*  L  '  '' 

arc  consistent  to  the  touch.  Some  of  these  dresses  sr  -p  ^ 
suitable  for  evening  wear,  and  make  up  very  nicely, 

I  was  shown  some  satin  dresses  in  French  grey,  maure 
violet,  and  blue,  and  in  these  colours  shot  with  white 
These  dresses  are  acknowledged  to  be,  and  sold  as  si 
mixed  with  cotton,  the  low  price,  £3  3s.,  prccludingill 
idea  of  their  being  entirely  silk,  but  the  effect  is  good, 
and  for  a  fete  or  evening  party  these  dresses  look 
very  handsome ;  in  white  they  are  very  rich,  and  mskt 
admirable  wedding  dresses,  to  be  worn  as  ball  drrssa 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  used  as  a  jupon,  with  ii 
elegant  tulle  dress  over  the  satin. 

I  was  shown  black  lace  fichus  at  10s.  6d.,  12s.  61, 
and  Lis.  6d.  each ;  they  look  pretty  and  fresh  whilt 
new,  and  their  cheapness  is  self-evident.  Those  ladia 
who  have  waited  for  fresh  pique  dresses  before  startisj 
for  an  August  sea-side  trip,  will  bo  rewarded  for  their 
patience  by  finding,  at  198,  Regent-street,  a  large 
quantity  of  very  cheap  pique  drosses,  all  patterns 
all  colours,  at  128.  6d.  the  dress  of  8  yards,  or  15s.  6d. 
the  dress  of  10  yards  ;  and  the  Silkworm  need  notadi 
how  very  durable  pique  dresses  are. 

Tlien  I  went  to  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  Oxford' 
street,  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  “  spun”  of  thb  _  j 
magasin,  I  must  call  to  my  readers’  remembrance  tbit  1“ 
it  was  at  this  establishment  that  the  “  Paris  goodi’ 
from  the  French  Exhibition  were  show'ii  and  attracted 
such  crowds  of  ladies.  Tire  dresses  shown  were  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  richest  description,  and  well  merited  i 
visit;  at  the  present  moment,  though  not  outwardlyM 
attractive,  it  is  quite  worth  any  lady’s  while  to  call  u 
and  examine  the  dres.ses  which  were  shown  me,  «. 
being  the  slack  season  of  the  year,  dresses  are  being 
sold  at  almost  nominal  prices.  For  instance,  I  remarked 
white  embroidered  grenadine  dresses  with  ribbon 
trimmings  at  12s.  6d.  the  full  dre.ss.  Muslins,  white 
and  coloured,  were  shown  at  an  equally  low  pricfr 
These  dresses  are  embroidered  on  excellent  materiil 
and  are  very  elegant  for  fdes,  summer  parties,  oaf- 
door  gatherings,  and  picnics,  while  they  arc  equally 
useful  for  evening  wear.  The  Silkworm  noticed  il 
a  military  fete  a  few  days  since,  which  was  honouredby 
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presence  of  Royalty,  a  great  many  of  these  grcna- 
,,  dresses  worn  by  most  elegant  women,  and  many 
fichus  to  correspond.  These  grenadine  dresses 
pretty  worn  over  coloured  silk  dresses,  and 
jl^ed  with  corresponding  colours. 

I  noticed  some  very  nice  organdi  muslins  at  6Jd. 
ilie  yard ;  these  are  of  all  patterns — flowers,  stripes, 
ft..aqncts,  wreaths,  &c.,  in  various  colours.  Then  I 
fis  shown  muslin  costumes,  percale  costumes,  at  such 
l.iw  prices  that  I  dare  not  quote  them ;  but  I  must 
tention  the  mohair  dresses,  ready  made  and  trimmed, 
from  18s.  9d.  the  dress.  I  saw  print  petticoats  of  aU 
doors,  frilled  and  plain,  and  jupons  of  muslin  with 
Scotch  embroidery.  Then  dresses  and  jupons  of  the 
itsme  colours,  but  of  different  widths  of  stripes ;  these 
jreaceedingly  pretty  and  effective ;  they  can  be  made 
Lug  dresses  and  looped  over  the  jupon,  or  worn  as  a 
Irstome  dress.  In  either  case  a  large  sash  of  the  wide 
t^'pes  is  worn  with  the  dress.  1  noticed  handsome 
jilk  dresses  in  hlack  and  white,  in  blue,  in  soft  brown 
”  Ifbsdes,  with  the  skirts  ready  made  and  trimmed,  from 
*  a  4b.  All  these  silk  dresses  are  reduced  to  half-jorice. 
I  i»w  some  really  nice  every-day  silks,  at  £3  3s.,  ready- 
lijde  skirts. 

The  lace  fichus  claim  a  little  notice,  for  they  are 
tsful  not  only  for  walking  but  for  evening  and  dinner 
Ktar.  I  saw  them  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  fichus 
ptup-ed  of  muslin ;  one  of  these  muslin  fichus  was 
ede  entirely  of  fine  tucks  and  Valenciennes  insertion, 
vith  frill  and  lace  edge  to  correspond.  Another  had 
rtion  and  edging  of  Malines  lace ;  one  was  trimmed 
vitb  satin  fluting.s ;  another  had  puffs  of  tulle  mingled 
ith  silk  bows.  I  saw  fichus  of  Antwerp  lace,  black 
|nid white;  these  were  from  £1  11s.  Gd. 

In  the  lace  departn>ent  I  noticed  very  pretty  muslin 
.prons,  with  vandyked,  scalloped,  and  pointed  edges ; 
t  -se  are  trimmed  most  gracefully  with  guipure 
with  rosettes  of  thick  embroidery  with  linen 
feiiros,  or  with  tape-work.  Ribbons  of  varied  hue 
introduced,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  each  ajiron  is 
.7  elegant. 

I  saw  collars  and  cuffs  of  good  linen,  embroidered 
Jficily,  for  Is.  Ojil.  the  set.  Rocket-handkerchiefs 
fe  equally  reasonable,  some  being  shown  hem-stitched 
lis.  Gd.  the  dozen ;  and  a  better  kind,  with  deep 
crir  for  mourning,  at  16s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Rrussels 
«  handkerchiefs,  Iloniton,  guipure,  Malines,  Ant- 
'ttp,  and  Pusher  were  shown  of  various  designs,  some 
pie  new ;  the  borders  are  now  shaped  to  the  eambric, 
liiith  is  cut  out  in  points,  rounds,  s(iuares,  ovals,  &c. 
Puasol-covers  from  lOs.  Gd.  to  £5  5s.,  in  tatting, 
|^»*lier,  Iloniton,  and  Brussels  laee.  I  w’as  much 
W'dwith  thick  inu.slin  Garibaldis  for  morning  wear, 
iih  worked  linen  collars  .and  cuffs,  .and  made  of  fine 
-«1  cambric  inu-slin.  These  bodices  look  fresh  and 
=l  and  arc  much  affected  for  early  morning  wear  by 
‘Parisian  belles.  Some  of  these  useful  Garibaldis 
I  nchly  trimmed  with  lace  and  guiiuire  work,  others 
li'-e  neat  little  lace  collars  attached ;  but,  plain  or 
fetd,  aU  are  fresh  and  cool-looking,  and  strictly 
«like. 

Imnst  leave  the  Indian  shawls  and  costly  fabrics  for 
on  another  occasion,  and  will  only  remind  my 
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readers  that  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  have  an  immense 
stock  of  rich  and  handsome  dresses,  mantles,  and 
cloaks.  I  have  purposely  named  the  lower-priced 
articles  in  compUance  with  the  wishes  of  many  corre¬ 
spondents.  On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  remark  on  the 
elegant  dresses  prepared  for  those  ladies  whose  position 
and  taste  require  a  more  costly  toilet. 

Now  for  a  few  words  upon  gloves,  according  to  my 
promise  last  month.  The  use  of  gloves  is  traced  back 
to  a  very  early  period.  They  arc  spoken  of  by  Homer 
as  worn  by  I.acrtes  to  protect  his  hands  while  garden¬ 
ing  ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  Cyrus  going  without  his 
gloves.  In  the  Middle  Ages  gloves  were  an  object  of 
special  regard;  they  were  made  in  the  most  costly 
manner,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Fancy 
that,  you  fair  maidens  who  think  4s.  too  much  to  pay 
for  gloves  now-a-days.  Space  and  the  Editor  will  not 
allow  me  to  tell  half  the  curious  stories  one  knows  about 
gloves — about  the  glove-making  expeditious  to  Wood- 
stock,  where  the  letter  G  was  forgotten  by  Fair  Rosa¬ 
mond  and  the  king  (and  remains  to  grace  the  vci’y  use¬ 
ful  sewing-machines  of  Messrs.  Willcox  and  (Jibbs)  ; 
of  the  presentation  of  gloves  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
and  of  the  salute  that  followed,  or  preceded — which 
was  it  ? — the  gift ;  of  the  glove  upon  Juliet’s  hand ;  of 
the  glove  worn  by  the  knight  in  his  hchuet,  in  the  olden, 
dear,  never-to-be-forgotten  d.ays  of  chivalry,  when  even 
the  Dol-IIartzog  “  for  a  toke.i  of  love  wore  a  lady’s 
glove  in  the  loop  of  his  riding-hat” — Bishop  of  llalber- 
stadt  and  Duke  of  Brunswick  though  he  was. 

From  these  suggestions — from  glove-money,  funereal 
gloves,  forfeited  gloves,  challenge  gloves,  gloves  as 
royal  gifts — we  must  turn  to  the  gloves  as  made  here 
and  in  France.  The  best  gloves  arc  undoubtedly 
French.  The  English,  who  make  excellent  gloves  of 
heavier  varieties  of  leather,  themselves  admit  their 
inability  to  attain  the  skill  of  the  French  in  this  manu- 
f.acturc.  Hie  difference  is  shown  even  in  the  cutting  of 
the  skins  to  the  best  advantage :  a  process  which  is 
performed  with  a  qiair  of  scissors  after  stretching  and 
rubbing  the  skin  ujion  a  marble  slab  with  a  blunt  knife. 

A  skin  is  first  cut  longitudin.ally  through  the  middle, 
by  wliieh  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  jiarts,  and  the 
single  striq)  for  the  p.alm  and  back  is  next  cut  off  from 
one  end  of  the  half  skin  ;  the  pieces  for  the  thumb,  the 
gussets  for  the  fingers,  and  other  snuall  pieces  to  be 
inserted,  must  all  be  worked  out  either  from  the  same 
skin  or  from  others  precisely  similar.  A  Frenchman, 
it  is  said,  will  generally  manage  to  get  one  or  two  pairs 
of  gloves  more  than  an  Englishman  can  from  the  same 
skins— and  these  not  less  well  and  handsomely  sh.aped 
than  the  rest.  This  clever  and  adroit  manipulation  of 
the  leather  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  France, 
where  375,0U0  dozens  of  skins  of  all  kinds  arc  cut  up 
into  gloves  every  year.  The  nearly  square  piece  cut  off 
is  folded  over  upon  itself,  allowing  a  little  more  width 
for  the  side  designed  to  be  the  back  of  the  hand,  and 
upon  this  strij)  the  workman,  measuring  with  his  eye 
and  finger,  marks  out  the  length  for  the  clefts  between 
the  fingers,  which  he  proceeds  to  cut  and  shape.  To 
make  the  hole  for  the  thumb  requires  the  greatest  care, 
for  a  very  slight  devir.tion  from  the  exact  shape  would 
cause  a  bad  fit  when  the  parts  arc  sewed  together,  and 
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TToulil  result  in  unequal  strain  and  speedy  fracture  when 
the  jrlove  is  worn.  By  late  improvements  introduced 
hy  r.lons.  Jouvin,  I  am  told,  the  thumb-piece,  like  the 
fin^'Ts,  is  of  the  same  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  glove, 
and  requires  no  scam  for  its  attachment.  The  cutting, 
also,  is  perfonned  in  great  part  by  punches,  and  some 
of  these  are  provided  with  a  toothed  apparatus  some¬ 
what  resembling  a  comb,  which  pricks  the  points  for  the 
stitches.  Tlic  scams  arc  sewed  with  perfect  regularity 
by  placing  the  edges  to  be  joined  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 
which  terminates  in  fine  brass  teeth  like  those  of  a  comb, 
but  only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long.  Between  these 
the  needle  is  passed  in  successive  stitches.  When  the 
sewing  is  completed  the  gloves  arc  stretched,  and  lastly 
placed  in  linen  cloth,  slightly  damp,  and  beaten,  by 
which  they  arc  rendered  softer  and  more  flexible. 
One  of  the  largest  glove  makers,  Mens.  Alexandre, 
began  life  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  French  anny; 
he  made  two  pairs  of  gloves,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife, 
and  sold  them  to  a  shopkeeper,  who  ordered  a  dozen 
pairs  of  him  ;  orders  increased,  he  gradually  employed 
more  “  hands,”  and  is  now  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
but  one  of  the  best  French  makers.  Strange  to  say, 
I'.is  gloves  do  not  come  to  England ;  they  arc  shipped 
to  America  and  sold  exclusively  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  Broadway,  New  York. 

There  arc  many  good  glove  manufacturers  in 
England.  My  personal  experience  is  that  the  gloves 
of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Co.,  Regent-street,  excel  all 
others ;  they  arc  soft,  fine,  and  a  most  xxjvfcct  fit ; 
the  welts,  being  coloured,  keep  clean  longer  than  the 
common  white  welts.  The  black  gloves  have  the  welts 
lined  with  white  kid.  The  gloves  are  perfumed,  and 
I  have  never  yet  found  a  button  to  come  off.  The 
dye  will  not  rub  off  the  black  gloves,  and  they 
wear  thoroughly  well.  'Iliey  arc  4s.  4d.  per  pair, 
and  well  worth  the  money,  for  the  light  gloves  clean, 
and  the  dark  ones  look  well  to  the  last.  Tastes  vary 
in  these  matters,  but  I  prefer  them  to  any  other 
gloves — French  or  English — that  I  have  worn,  .and 
this  while  I  acknowledge  the  French  alone  to  be  m.as- 
ters  of  the  art  of  glove-making.  Tue  Silkwokm. 
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JET  us  now  descend  from  our  bed  and  bath  rooms  to 
^  the  “keeping-room,”  as  it  w.as  once  termed;  but 
before  entering  the  dining-room  we  must  pause  for  a 
word  upon  stair-catqict  and  “lixings.”  'J'he  carpets 
should  be  of  a  bright  pattern,  and  bordere<l;  the 
Turkey  patterns  arc  rieh-looking,  and  suit  small  as 
well  as  large  houses.  Tlio  stair-rods  should  be  Large, 
and  kei't  as  bright  ns  gold.  'I'hc  small,  fine  rods  bend 
much  when  cleaned,  and  the  large,  handsome,  firm 
rods  arc  really  more  economical,  from  their  gi  cat  dura¬ 
bility,  tl'.an  the  others.  Each  turn  of  the  stairs  should 
be  lighted,  and  a  pretty  and  ornamental  match-stand 
and  taper  should  be  placed  at  every  landing ;  mats  of 
Australian  wool  should  be  at  each  bedroom  door.  The 
hall  should  be  furnished  according  to  its  size.  If  a 
mere  passage  it  shoidd  have  a  fresh,  bright  oilcloth,  a 
hat  and  umbrella  stand,  with  looking-glass  in  it,  mats 
at  each  door  opening  from  it,  and  also  at  the  stair  foot. 


If  any  stair-covers  are  used  in  summer,  they  shoali 
of  unbleached  Saxony  linen.  A  white  and 
hrown  and  gold,  hall-basket  should  hang  in  a  m- 
nient  spot  for  gloves,  &c.,  to  be  thrown  in.  At 
hall  should  have,  besides  the  articles  named,  a  te' 
carved  oak  or  walnut,  on  which  growing  fern  f' 
be  placed  in  handsome  pots.  A  small  closet  or  t 
room  should  be  devoted  to  the  overcoats  and  ? 
&c.,  which  much  disfigure  the  appearance  of  thek 
In  winter  it  is  a  good  plan  to  carpet  the  hall,  s' 
has  a  very  good  and  comfortable  effect.  Some! 
the  carpet  down  both  summer  and  winter,  but  the 
cloth  is  cool-looking  for  warm  weather ;  there  is  k 
or  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  articles,, 
whenever  the  hall  is  carpeted  it  should  matci 
dining-room  and  library  carpets.  , 

The  dining-room  should  have  an  eastern  aspect,  i' 
will  then  be  cool  at  five,  six,  and  seven  o’cleo-;- j 
usual  dining  hours.  A  table  should  stand  in  thee  1 
.and,  of  whatever  wood  it  is  constructed,  should  be?  I 
proportioned  to  the  room,  so  as  to  look  neither  ■■ 
Largo  nor  too  sra.all  for  the  apartment,  and  while  a  | 
ing  the  extreme  of  narrowness,  should,  .above  all  tt 
preserve  its  oblong  form.  Two  easy  chairs  siii 
dozen  dinner  chairs,  a  sideboard,  and  a  table-Ti. 
should  compose  the  suite.  A  looking-glass  over  ; 
mantlopiecc  should  correspond.  Tastes  differ  lij 
the  wood  of  which  a  handsome  dining-room!, 
should  be  made ;  wo  prefer  oak,  but  oak  inlaid  ‘ 
ebony  is  very  much  in  vogue.  At  Messrs.  JacksoDil 
Graham’s  establishment,  in  Oxford-street,  very  ei  - 
site  specimens  of  sideboards  and  other  dinic-: 
furniture  may  be  seen.  .Some  arc  in  the  old  ik 
style,  and  suit  Tudor  mansions;  others  arc  r 
carved,  with  wonderfully  graceful  lines  and  d' 
curves.  Ornaments  for  dining-rooms  arc  chief; 
bronze,  and  consist  of  clock,  and  candelabra,  t 
bronze  groups  of  bird.s,  game,  &c.,  for  sideboard  i 
lation.  Etruscan  w.ater-bottlc  and  glasses  are  rT 
priatc  objects  also  on  the  sideboard.  'I'hc 
and  bottle  should  stand  on  a  raised  tr.ay  to  corr.., 
'I'he  dining-room  c.aiqrct  should  be  rich  and  dart 
hearthrug  to  correspond,  or  replaced  by  a  r.u.‘)c:: 
rug.  The  curt.ains  should  be  damask,  and  hangii 
folds.  Bronze  and  steel  fender  .and  fire-irons  of , 
handsome  in.ake  should  be  added.  A  new  and  f 
mode  for  country  dining-rooms  is  to  have  ther 
lianelled  with  st.aincd  wood,  instead  of  p.aperingt 
'I'his  plan  has  other  advant.ages  besides  its  h.!\ ' 
appearance ;  it  can  be  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  ‘ 
soap  and  water  well,  and  the  polished  surface  t'- 
off  instc.ad  of  attracting  dust,  as  is  the  case  with; 
h.angings. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  furniture  of  thedi 
room  was  very  limited.  Boards  on  trestles  ww 
general  use  as  tables ;  the  huge  saltcellar  vis 
chief  ornament  of  the  board.  At  royal  and  noble  U 
silver  goblets,  plates,  and  dishes  were  seen;  h 
ordinary  houses  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  only" 
used.  Earthenware,  though  made  in  the  fouf 
pitchers  and  jugs,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  s;. 
to  the  fabricatiori  of  plates  and  dishes ;  indeei| 
remote  parts  of  Englanrl,  and  in  institutions  fsE 
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^servatism  (as  tho  colleges  and  public  schools),  the 
iquare  wooden  troncher-board,  tho  pewter  dishes,  and 
the  leathern  “Pdack  Jack”  for  holding  beer,  are 
scarcely  yet  out  of  use.  A  constant  current  of  im¬ 
provement  w'.as  in  motion  during  the  Middle  Age.s,  and 
from  these  rude  beginnings  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  a  remarkable  progress  svas  made, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  splendour  was  attained. 
Defence  began  to  be  not  the  only  object  studied  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.  Tho  apartments  expanded 
in  height,  and  were  hung  with  the  newly-invented 
tcpestiies  of  the  Netherlands,  called  “  arras,”  from  the 
place  of  its  origin.  The  tapestry  or  arras  hung  loosely 
from  the  walls,  and  would  conceal  a  spy — 

“  Behind  tho  arras  I'll  convoy  myself," 
j3  wc  read  in  Ilamict,  Act  iii.,  Scene  3. 

The  Gothic  panelling  of  the  carved  bedsteads,  chairs, 
icrcens,  &c.,  was  dazzling  with  scarlet,  blue,  and  gold, 
with  costly  embroidered  hangings  and  curtains  heavy 
with  heraldic  symbolism;  cabinets,  reading-desks, 
prie-Dieus,  ivory  and  enamelled  coffers,  fire-dogs  as 
andirons,  elaborately  chased  and  gilt,  began  to  appear, 
all  harmonised  to  a  rich  glow  of  colour  by  the  gemmed 
and  jewelled  light  that  stole  tlirougli  the  mullions  of 
the  storied  windows  of  “  bower  and  hall.”  The  further 
progress  of  this  decorative  stylo  was  siiddcnly  arrested 
by  what  is  called  tho  “  llonais sauce,”  or  revival  of 
ancient  classical  art  and  literature,  of  which  Italy  was 
the  earliest  scat.  Indeed,  Italy  then  occupied  the 
position  now  held  by  France,  fabricating  and  designing 
most  of  the  costly  objects  of  art  and  Inxiiry  that 
began  to  be  sought  for  in  remote  countries  with  the 
increase  of  wealth.  AVith  all  its  alwurditics,  it  must  he 
noted  that  tins  style  was  in  the  liauds  of  great  men, 
and  their  productions  display  a  boldness  and  vigour  of 
line,  and  a  mastery  over  liuman  and  animal  forms,  that 
give  dignity  to  a  freedom  of  design  in  wliich  all  appro¬ 
priateness  is  forgotten.  Specimens  of  the  I’cnaissancc 
are  still  met  with,  though  djiily  increasing  in  value. 

Various  articles  now  in  daily  use  were  introduced 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  chamber  clocks,  for 
fiamjdc,  began  to  he  p.art  of  the  usual  furniture  of  a 
room.  The  famous  one  of  silver-gilt,  designed  by 
Holbein,  and  iiresoutcJ  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anno 
Boleyn,  was  purcliased  by  the  <iuccu  at  the  sale  of 
Horace  AValpolo’s  effects,  at  Strawberry-hill,  for  100/., 
mid  U  now  at  Windsor.  Tlic  oldest  clock  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  tolerably  now  in  England,  is  at  Hampton 
Court,  of  the  date  of  1540.  Looking-glasscs  or  mirrors 
were  now  made  in  Italy,  to  be  suspended  on  the  walls 
of  rooms.  With  various  moditications  the  Renaissance 
style  continued  dominant  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In 
England  it  degenerated  into  positive  ugliness,  espe¬ 
cially  during  tho  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabetli  and 
James  I.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  mixture  cf  over¬ 
wrought  lieavy  mouldings,  combined  with  thin  spiral 
columns,  twisted  legs,  and  other  inelegant  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  F rcnch  stylo  named 
tfter  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  its  patron  and  cncourngcr. 

The  modern  predominance  of  France  in  the  con- 
•tmetion  of  furniture  is  owing  to  the  Minister  Colbert. 
He  it  was  who  brought  together  the  best  workmen  of 
Hoiopc,  and  by  an  edict  of  the  year  1007,  established 


the  French  royal  manufactory  of  furniture.  Novelty 
and  magnificence  seem  to  have  been  tho  great  features 
aimed  at;  these  were  sought  by  varied  treatment  of 
surface  in  cabinet  furniture,  as  inlays  of  metals,  ivory 
enamels,  porcelain  tablets,  tortoiseshell,  &c.,  and  by  an 
incrustation  of  broken  scroll  panel-work,  which  hid  the 
real  constructive  lines,  and  frittered  away  the  graceful 
outlines  of  tho  Renaissauco  into  a  confused  and  unsym- 
mciiical  mass.  Tho  famous  artist,  Andre  Charles  Roule 
— who  has  given  his  name  to  tlio  inlaid  silver,  brass, 
and  tortoiseshell  style  known  as  “  Buhl  work” — was  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  manufactory,  witli  the  title  of 
tapissier  cn  litre  (la  roi. 

Lbidcr  Louis  XV.  the  same  school  of  art  continued, 
and  received  new  elaboration  under  the  successors  of 
Boule,  Riesner,  and  Goutliicr ;  their  works  are  known 
to  connoisseurs  as  articles  of  i-crtu  by  the  respective 
styles  of  each  muster,  and  fine  specimens  bring  almost 
fabulous  prices  in  France.  Probably  more  are  to  he 
found  in  Great  Britain  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  French  Revolution  having  exerted  a  fearful  in¬ 
fluence  ill  bringing  about  a  eliange  of  owners  of  costly 
movables.  One  of  the  earliest  and  finest  specimens  of 
Buhl  work  known  is  a  secretaire  or  writing-table  made 
for  the  family  of  Do  Retz,  now  at  Windsor,  where  is 
also  the  magnificent  cabinet  in  ormolu  and  .satin-wood, 
made  in  1780  for  tlic  Comte  d’Artois. 

A  grand  secretaire  in  inarqueterio,  made  by  Riesner, 
the  ebiniste  <lc  Louis  XVI.,  for  the  dramatist  Beau¬ 
marchais,  at  a  cost  of  85,000  francs,  was  disposed  of 
by  lottery  in  Paiis  in  1831,  and  now  hcluiigs  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Northumberland  House.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  cabinets  in  jyietra  dura  in  Europe 
— a  truly  royal  jiicce,  with  tho  royal  crown  and  cipher 
executed  in  Italy  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  agates,  jaspers,  lapis  lazuli,  tho  natural 
colours  of  which  are  made  to  represent  birds,  flowers, 
hiiUerflies,  &c. 

AVhilo  the  splendid  extravagances  of  Louis  XIV'. 
were  holding  sway  in  France,  tho  prevailing  taste  in 
England  sCvins  lalhcr  to  liavc  been  modified  by  tlie 
fashion  introdir  cd  from  Holland  by  William  HI.  The 
native  woods,  oak,  ches'^nut,  &c.,  were  about  this  time 
sui)ersedod  for  furniture  by  the  heavy  and  dark  West 
India  mahogany,  the  invariable  material  of  the  il!- 
designed  and  awkward  furniture  familiar  to  us  in  the 
designs  of  Hogarth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV’I.  another 
change  is  .apparent  in  French  furniture.  Greece  and 
Rome  were  lookeil  up  to  as  standards  of  correctness  in 
furniture  as  well  as  in  polities.  Inste.ad  of  impressing 
their  own  genius  in  the  application  of  ancient  models, 
as  did  the  great  artists  of  tho  Renaissance,  tho  authoir. 
of  this  revival  were  contented  with  frigid  imitation.^, 
and  looked  to  Greece  nathcr  than  to  Italy  for  their 
originals.  It  w.ss  encouiagcd  by  the  Emperor  N.apo- 
leon,  who  enlisted  the  genius  of  his  architects,  Percier 
and  Toutainc,  in  this  cause ;  while  in  England  a  similar 
movement  was  due  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  Mr.  Thomc.s 
Hope,  who  recommended  the  ancient  models  for  imita¬ 
tion  in  his  work  on  “  Household  Furniture  and  Intern.al 
Decorations,”  and  exemplified  hia  own  procepts  in  his 
cla.ssic.al  mansion  and  gallery  in  London. 


1133. — Country  or  Seaside  Toilet. 


THE  FASHIONS  of  the  Ixiuis  XIV.  jKiiod,  with  train-shapisl 

skirt  and  Maiiitonou  l.ice  coiffure. 

I  SAT  on  the  beach  at  'J'rouville  a  few  days  ago,  close  Strange  indeed  seemed  the  motley  crowd.  Asfw 
to  the  casino,  and  surveying  the  crowd  of  ladies  pro-  the  gentlemen,  they  most  seem  to  prefer  the  dress  of 
trenading  upon  the  smooth  sandy  shore,  I  looked  on  in  a  Mexican  phinteur — all  of  white  coutil,  with  a  brosd- 
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'I'he  Parisian  knows  how  to  borrow  whatever  she 
may  liinl  pretty  or  elegant  in  the  costume  of  other 
nations.  'I'hus  fro  u  the  Spanish  laily  she  has  taken 
lior  mantilla,  from  the  Russian  her  Rachlik,  from  the 
(Jerman  her  long,  llowing  curls,  from  the  I’russian 
her  pale-yellow  dresses,  and  from  the  English  her 
round  hat.  l!ut  Avith  all  these  stolen  treasures  she 
composes  her  own  toilet,  Avhieh  is  neither  Spanish, 
Russian,  (lennan,  i’russian,  nor  English,  but  Parisian. 

Nor  is  the  modern  Parisian  content  with  borrowing 
from  her  sisters  of  other  countries.  She  always  appro- 
_  jiriates  whatever  she  may  think 

tasteful  or  becoming  in  fashions 
of  former  periods ;  and  from  the 
'IT* A  Middle  Ages  to  the  leign  of 

fj  Louis  XVl.  she  studies  historical 

\  '*  j  costumes  and  does  her  best  to 

If-tf  J  imitate  them. 

ItfsJ  An  album  of  national  or  his- 

^  torical  costumes  may  now  serve 

all  the  purpose  of  a  fashion-book, 
MTk,.  and  we  have,  in  fact,  seen  many 

afe  ^  such  at  some  of  our  most  cele- 

,  %  bratid  coHp/r/cn.s-’.  From  these 

m  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  wtM' 
is  copied;  for  the  faculties  of 


pretty  beach  for  the  criterion  of  mo  lern 
tiste.  Its  society  is  what  the  English 
ffouli  call  ./'<•'■/)  ii'xl  the  extremes 
oi  fasliiou  are  there  adopted  with  cu- 
thmiasiu.  , 

Dieppe,  Etrctat,  an.l  Roulogne  have 
moK  of  t!ie  c't.'-  among  their  A’isitors. 
Dieppe  especially  is  a  thoroughly  nice 
bjthing-place  ;  all  who  have  spent  one 
season  at  Dieppe  wish,  to  go  there  again. 


1131.— Sk.aside  Toilet. 


invention  .and  imagin.ition  are  not  much  developed  in 
these  degenerate  days. 

We  were  siicaking  just  now  of  fashionable  seaside 
jilaecs,  but  Ave  ought  to  b.avc  mentioned  Havre  as  that 
which  ofTcrs,  perhaps,  the  greatest  attraction  now  to 
tourist  and  traveller.  Our  Paris  lA'tter  refers  to  this. 


*iucb  fills  is  every  evening.  The  Parisian,  however, 
Mreadily  he  distinguished  in  the  throng.  Her  elegance 
•not  the  elegance  of  others.  Foreigners  love  cccen- 
'wHics,  provincials  adore  bright  colours ;  but  a 
fnnnian  lady  lias  in  her  toilette  a  recherche  simplicity 
•kith  very  fcAv  can  imitate. 


o 
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white.  A  double  skirt  is  simulivted  by  a  trirainug 
arranged  in  large  scallops.  This  trininiing  is  made d 
ainethyst-coloui-ed  plain  silk,  of  a  darker  shade  thjj 
the  dross ;  it  consists  of  a  narrow  pleated  flounce, 
headed  with  a  cross-strip  piped  with  srttin.  ThesUn 
are  of  shot  silk  piped  with  satin.  The  triniiniug  sinm- 
lates  basques  in  front  of  the  skirt  and  rovers  on  tie 
bodice.  The  waistband  is  of  satin  libbon,  witli  a  large 
rosette  at  the  back  and  wide  lappets  of  shot  silk,  tiinuueii 
like  the  dress, 

Small  round  hat,  with  a  visor  of  rice  straw,  trimmed 
with  .''.niethyst-coloured  satin,  to  correspond  with  tie 
dress.  A  curled  white  feather  is  laid  on  the  side, 
fastened  with  a  star. 

An  evening  toilet  of  white  silk  and  pink  g.auze;  the 
dre.ss  is  white,  with  pink  bouillons  divided  by  white 
cross-strips.  IJodice  and  tunic  of  pink  gaiue,  trimmed 
with  white  lace.  !>ash  of  white  ribbon,  fastened  at  the 
side. 

A  dress  of  gold  yellow  glace  silk,  shot  with  white. 
There  is  a  flounce  of  point  d'AleiKjon  ten  inches  deep 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  a  pinked-out  ruche  j 
of  white  ribbonabove  it ;  and  the  dress  is  lo(q)ed  iipiuto 
panniers  with  white  silk  cords  .and  tassels.  Ikiphael 
bodice ;  low  chemisette  and  ciKjaiji  uiiUs  of  point 
d’Alemjon. 

Again,  another  dress  for  the  casino  is  of  rose-coloured 
foulard,  shot  with  white.  The  first  skirt  is  tiimmcJ 
round  the  bottom  with  rose-coloured  silk  rouleaux  and 
with  a  lacc  flounce.  The  second  skirt  fo. ms  a  sort  of 
rounded  .apron  both  in  front  and  at  the  l  aek,  ."uidis 
very  elaborately  ornamented  with  cross-s!’.  ijis  and  lace. 
The  bodice  is  trimmed  «  hrcUHis  in  the  same  style.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  waist  there  is  a  bunch  of  three  roici 
with  black  velvet  centres. 

The  illustr.ation  No.  llflG  w'ill  give  cur  re.a  Icrs  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  new  country  ball  toilet. 

Tlic  dress  is  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  deepi  gathered  flounce,  liead.ed  with  a 
garland  of  roses ;  alnivc  this  flounce  the  dress  is 
arranged  in  slight  bouillons,  studded  with  roses.  The 
upper  skirt  is  very  short,  looped  up  on  the  side  with  a 
hastening  of  roses,  and  has  a  p)iece  added  on  to  the 
bodice  pleated  in  the  Watteau  style,  and  forming  a 
large  puff.  The  low  bodice  and  short  sleeves  .arc  also 
trimmed  round  with  a  garlaml  of  roses.  An  < 
of  wdiitc  lace  completes  the  sleeve.  The  waistband,  of 
white  ribbon,  is  passed  under  the  Watteau  plc.'its. 
The  coiffure  is  comjiosed  of  sprays  of  roses. 

A  walking  costume  is  of  French  grey  foulard,  first 
skirt,  round,  just  touching  the  ground,  trimmed  with  a 
box-pleated  flounce  and  ruche ;  second  skirt  a  little 
shorter,  edged  with  a  deep  knotted  silk  fiiiige.  Ikito- 
lik  mantle  of  the  same  materinl,  and  nlged  vtiih 
similar  fringe. 

li:'17.  The  dress  and  mantelet  are  neele  (i  glaee 
foulard,  shot  lilac  and  .straw  colour,  and  bordered  with  a 
riicliing  of  the  same  material,  'l  liey  are,  besi de.s,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  pattern  of  blue  silk  sotitaclie.  The  wan- 
tedet  has  two  long  square  lappets  in  front  and  at  the  lack, 
and  long  drooping  sleeves  in  the  mnyi  n  wjc  stylo,  dhe 
dress  has  a  short  skirt  without  any  train,  a  high  hodicf, 
and  plain  tight  sleeves.  There  is  a  narrow  pleated 


1135. — .Skasihe  Toii.et. 


The  fashions  of  the  day  are  much  influenced  by  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  For  the  country,  we  see 
costumes  much  resembling  those  of  the  shepherdesses 
of  .ancient  romance,  with  looped-up  skirts  and  bows. 
They  arc  made  simjdy  of  toile  dc  lin,  and  consist  of  an 
under-skirt,  short  dress,  and  Marie  Antoinette  fichu. 
The  under-skirt  has  wide  stripes,  the  dress  excessively 
line  ones — what  is  c.alled  in  Paris  a  milk  ruiis — and 
again  the  lleliii  has  wide  stripes.  The  trimming  consists 
of  tineij'-pleated  quillings.  These  costumes  are  pretty 
with  blue,  pink,  black,  or  lilac  stripes  upon  a  white  or 
light  buff-coloured  ground.  The  lichu  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  .sash. 

Polonaise  dresses  of  buff-coloured  organdi  or  jaconet, 
tiimmed  with  guipure,  arc  also  worn  at  the  seaside. 

Of  more  elegant  costumes  a  Louis  XV.  toilet  of  green 
glace  silk  shot  with  blue — vcrl  dc  imr;  with  a  first  skirt 
trimmed  with  line,  narrow,  pinked-out  flounce.s,  and  a 
second  skirt,  puffed  and  loopeil  up  with  large  rosettes 
of  black  satin,  llaphael  bodice  and  sleeves  tiglit-fittiiig 
as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  there  widene<l  and  conqileted 
by'  lacc  cnyayuiidi  s.  Watteau  hat,  with  a  garland  of 
leaves  round  the  crown,  and  turned  iqi  on  one  side  with 
a  large  bunch  of  pink  rose.s. 

No.  1135  is  a  very  stylish  seaside  toilet.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  dress  of  ametliyst-coloured  silk,  shot  with 
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upon  the  crow 


round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  a  large 


n ;  or,  again,  with  the  wing  of  a  gold  and 
green  jxri-iiche,  or  a  brilliant  humming-bird. 

'J  hen  there  are  round  bonnets  of  black,  white,  or 
coloured  tulle  and  blonde,  with  lajipets  tied  in  front, 
and  these  look  extremely  well  with  gauze  or  muslin 
toilets. 

Among  the  latest  models  we  notice  a  Henri  III. 
toquet  of  rice  straw,  with  a  white  curled  feather. 

A  Louis  XV.  bonnet  of  black  lace  witli  a  Large  bow 
of  black  satin  on  one  side,  a  ebadem  of  mignonette  and 
pansies,  and  a  small  aigrette  of  yellow  roses.  Black 
blonde  lappets  fastened  at  the  back  with  one  pansy  and 
a  sprig  of  mignonette. 

A  Watteau  hat  of  white  straw,  turned  up  with 
turquoise  blue  satin,  and  oruaiucnted  with  a  bunch  of 
small  roses. 

A  D'Artagnan  hat  of  black  straw,  trimmed  with  a 
bunch  of  marigolds,  and  a  piuqde  and  gold  butterfly. 

A  Florian  hat  of  silver  grey  straw,  with  r.  gar¬ 
land  of  blue  corntlowei’s  and  an  aigrette  of  red  roses, 
for  it  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  put  different  sorts  of 
flowers  upon  a  bonnet  or  hat. 

A  Dubarry  puff  of  flowers  and  white  blonde,  blonde 
laiipets,  and  trailing  sprays  of  convolvulus. 

Another  of  white  lace,  with  small  white  marabout 
feathers,  and  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses. 

A  fanchouette  of  white  fancy  straw,  embroidered 


flounce 

pattern  formed  by  cross-strips  of  lilac  silk.  The  bonnet 
jg composed  of  a  puff  of  lilac  ribbon  with  an  aigrette  of 
trhite  feathers  on  one  side  and  a  blonde  border  at  the 
back.  Siiiall  tulle  scarfs  arc  fastened  in  front  under  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  with  drooping  gilt  ornaments. 

1138.  Tliis  dress  is  made  of  grey  bengaliue  shot 
«th  white,  trimmed  with  pleated  flounces  of  the  same 
material,  and  turquoise  blue  cross-strips.  The  first  skirt 
ia  round,  the  second  is  looped  up  on  one  side  with  a  blue 
bow.  The  bodice  is  fastened  as  a  shawl  iir  front,  v.  ith 
blue  cross-strips.  There  are  pleated  flounces  aird  cross- 
strips  at  the  waist  and  .sleeves.  I'anchonette  bonnet  of 
blue  tulle,  with  a  garland  of  Ireld  daisies ;  a  daisy  fastens 
the  tulle  in  front. 

The  simple  toilets  of  self-coloured  blue,  mauve, 
or  buff-coloured  cambric,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 
lace,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  are  much  in 
vogue  for  the  rrrorning,  botir  iir  the  country  atrd  at  the 
seaside. 

Still  more  elegant  arc  the  pure  white  cambric  dresses, 
with  the  Marie  Antoinette  lichit  or  Bachlik  to  corre¬ 
spond,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion. 
Blue,  mauve,  light  green,  maize,  or  lose-coloitred 
ribbon  is  laid  under  the  insertion,  and  bows  of  the 
same  colour  compdete  the  trimming. 

White  dressc.s,  however,  do  not  suit  every  one,  and 
'  brunettes  are  glad  of  a  little  black  lace  to  relieve  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  a  toilet  which  may  make  Iier 
I  couplexion  appear  a  slmde  too  sombi'c.  And  this, 
again,  is  much  patronised  by  fashion,  for  ihukllc  <ks 
hiks  is  ill  great  vogue. 

In  this  kind  of  lace  wc  have  seen  a  new  and  very 
elegant  style  of  mantle  c.alled  Palwlun),  and  a  mantilla 
known  by  the  name  of  Folie. 

Then,  for  the  beach,  there  is  a  Sjm  l.man  skirt,  which 
can  be  worn  over  any  skirt,  and  which,  with  a  fichu  to 
comspoud,  looped  up  in  the  back  with  black  satin 
rosettes,  forms  a  veiy  pretty  paruro  for  the  promenade 
at  Dieppe,  on  the  terrace,  or  at  Ems,  in  the  beautiful 
avenues  of  the  Lcichtcuthal.  For  the  ball  ami  cven- 
ingtoilcts  the  Princess  skirt,  in  white  or  black  lacc,  is 
tain-sliapcd,  but  can  be  looped  up  with  bows  or 
rosettes  of  ribbon. 

The  bathing  co.stuincs  of  which  I  sjioke  in  my  last 
ktter  have  obtaine<l  great  favour  iu  the  eyes  of  the  eU- 
juatMwho  wish  to  look  pretty  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  a 
aall-room.  Some  years  ago,  bathing  costumes  were 
■irifonu,  and  did  uot  allow  of  anything  fanciful.  Now 
tkelady  Lathers  at  Dieppe,  Trouville,  or  Havre  have  the 
tioice  between  the  Parisiau,  Suisscsse,  sailor  and  Bus- 
^  costumes,  all  equally  graceful  and  ooij^uettish. 
Horethau  this,  there  is,  it  seems,  a  new  kind  of  corset, 
ray  small,  and  made  with  whalebones  but  no  steel,  on 
impose  to  wc.ar  while  batliing.  This  is  a  useful 
-rention  for  ladies 


who  dreail  to  appear  in  un¬ 
i'll  and  it  can  be  hidden  under  the  liathing  jacket, 
“that  if  you  wear  one  nobody  need  be  the  wiser 

•■’it 

^11  round  liaU  are  cliariniug  this  season ;  young 
I  IS  and  young  luanied  ladies  wear  hats  with  sloped 
j  '--ns  and  turned-up  brims,  ornamented  with  bows 
putin  and  bunches  of  flowers,  trailing  with  foliage 
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shape  of  a  bcrthc  or  fichu.  Some  bo'licea  are  fastenej 
slantways,  as  a  shawl,  in  front— others  are  low  juj 
cut  square  at  the  top. 

I>arge-buff-coloured  parasols  have  been  much  u 
vogue  this  summer,  but  they  are  not  to  be  tolcraW  i 
with  elegant  toilets.  A  nicer  style  is  the  silk  parasol 
with  a  pretty  fringe  resembling  long  grass  round  tbo 
edge  and  also  round  the  top ;  feather  borders  arc  ahi 
pretty,  but  the  newest  parasol  is  made  of  sandal-wood 
exactly  like  the  fans  that  have  been  the  fashion  for 
some  years  ;  the  parasol  is  formed  of  several  divisions 
which  form  quite  the  proper  round  concave  shape.  A 
pretty  pattern  of  birds  or  flowers  is  painted  upon  it 
The  handle  is  of  carved  wood. 

The  most  approved  mantle  is  a  sort  of  loose  circular, 
with  very  wide  loose  open  sleeves.  We  have  seen  this 
in  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  red  braid  and  white 
Angora  fringe;  in  white,  richly  embroidered  with  black 
silk,  and  edged  with  black  lace ;  and  in  light  prey, 
trimmed  with  braid  and  fringe. 

The  same  model  is  also  made  of  a  very  beautifn! 
plushy  ribbed  in.atcrial,  light  grey,  or  light  apricot 
colour,  or  lavender.  The  ribs  are  alternately  light  and 
dark  in  some  models,  and  the  material  is  beautifully 
shining  and  silky. 


1137. — ^^Valking  Toilet. 

with  black  silk  and  trimmed  with  tiny  bunches  oi 
black  grapes  and  crimson-tinted  vine  leaves. 

Another  of  rice  straw,  with  a  bunch  of  yellow' 
buttercups,  blue  cornflowers,  and  scarlet  poppies 
lui.ved  with  foliage,  grasses,  and  whcatcars ;  lapjicts 
of  black  blonde,  fastened  with  a  rosette  of  black  satin. 

And  tiny  diadem  bonnets,  formed  of  bunches  of  pink 
acacia,  tea-roses,  peach  or  apple  blossoms,  with  just  a 
ruche  of  white  blonde  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and 
lappets  fastened  with  a  spr<ay  of  the  same  flowers. 

The  fashionable  voilettc  is  extremely  small ;  it  is 
merely  a  piece  of  spotted  tulle  stretclicd  over  the  face, 
but  not  coming  down  lower  than  the  nose,  and  fastened 
to  the  chignon  with  large-headed  pins. 

In  lingerie  there  are  some  pretty  uouveaiitcs.  It  is 
fa.shionable  to  wear  linen  collars  and  deep  cuffs  of  white 
linen,  printed  with  pretty  little  p.attcrns  in  different 
colours — flowrets,  tiny  birds,  and  butterflies ;  dots  and 
stars.  The  morning  collar  is  still  the  stand-up  narrow 
stiff  collar,  so  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  so  well 
called  the  agouy  collar.  Patterns  arc  sometimes  em¬ 
broidered  over  it,  and  lace  stitches  are  introduced  in 
the  thick  patterns.  Dress  collars  have  a  strip  of  lace 
insertion  round  the  neck,  and  a  lace  bow  or  square 
lappet  forming  a  sort  of  bib  in  front. 

It  is  the  same  with  bodices ;  they  are  cither  of 
V)rinte<l  cambric  or  of  muslni,  richly  trimmed  with 


1138. — AValkixg  Toilet. 
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Another  model  is  a  camail  with  three  small  capes  at 
the  back,  placed  one  above  the  other  and  open  in  the 
centre.  This  model  is  made  of  cashmere  or  flannel, 
and  trimmed  with  braid  and  short  fringe. 

There  are  also  very  pretty  capelines  of  soft  white 
knitting,  with  a  grclot  fringe,  and  ornamented  with 
rosettes  of  bright-coloured  ribbon. 

Round  hat  of  pink  or  blue  gauze,  lined  with  white, 
and  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace. 

And  casquettes  with  visors  of  coloured  lawm  or 
cambric,  trimmed  with  ribbon  and  lace. 

The  knitted  capcline,  however,  is  the  most  useful 
style  of  headgear  for  evening  strolls  by  the  sea,  when 
the  breeze  is  always  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  after  sunset ; 
and  ladies  going  to  the  seaside  will  do  well  to  procure 
one  such  capcline,  and  some  sort  of  a  warm  mantle. 

The  jacket  is  almost  discarded,  and  circulars,  with 
or  without  sleeves,  prevail.  Some  arc  crimson,  with  a 
pointed  hood  at  the  back  and  long  lappets  in  front. 
They  arc  trimmed  w’ith  black  braid  and  tassels  to  finish 
off  all  the  points. 

A  seaside  dress  for  a  girl  about  six  years  old,  a  polo¬ 
naise  frock  of  white  and  blue  striped  leno,  trimmed  with 
cross-strips  and  buttons  of  blue  silk.  Mantle  of  white 
cashmere,  pinked  out  round  the  edge,  trimmed  with 
cross-strips  of  blue  silk.  This  mantle  forms  a  circular 
cape  at  the  back,  looped  up  with  blue  silk  rosettes,  and 
rounded  lappets  in  front.  White  straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  blue  ribbon  and  rosettes,  and  a  white  feather 
aigrette. 

For  a  little  boy  two  yc.ars  old,  a  blouse  of  buff 
coloured  nankeen,  cut  square  and  half  low  at  tlic  top, 
short  sleeves,  trimming  and  waistband  of  black  velvet. 
Buff-coloured  kid  boots.  Black  straw  toquet,  with  a 
black  feather  aigrette. 

For  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  frock  of  white  and 
red  striped  foulard.  Short  skirt  trimmed  with  a  fluting 
round  the  bottom.  High  bodice  and  tight  sleeves, 
ornamented  with  the  same  round  the  top  and  shoulders. 
Second  frock  of  white  bengiiline,  skirt  looped  up  with 
red  silk  rosettes;  low  corselet  bodice,  with  braces. 
Red  kid  boots.  AVattcau  hat  of  rice  straw,  turned 
up  with  a  bunch  of  red  roses. 

For  a  little  girl  nine  years  old,  low  frock  of  buff- 
coloured  c.ambric,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two 
flutings  edged  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace.  IjOW 
bodice  and  short  sleeves  edged  with  lace.  Marie 
Antoinette  fichu  of  white  muslin,  edged  all  round  with 
a  fluting  of  the  same ;  the  lappets  are  crossed  in  front, 
and  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  rosette  of  bright  green 
ribbon. 

For  boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  ol<l,  the  usual  dress 
consists  of  knickerbockers  .and  a  short  blouse  of  buff- 
coloured  nankeen,  fastened  a  la  Ilii.cite  with  large  nacre 
buttons  across  the  front.  Turned-down  white  linen 
collar  and  black  silk  tic. 

DnscnirriON  of  ocr  fashion  plate. 

Walking  Toilet. — ^Tullc  bonnet  with  a  full  pleated 
crown,  covered  with  a  wide  blonde  lappet  continued 
into  strings.  The  border  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  rich 
embroidered  blonde,  crossed  by  a  strip  of  buttercups, 
with  a  feather  on  the  left  side.  Upon  the  crown  there 
is  a  bow  with  four  loops  of  satin  and  buttercups. 


Dress  of  apricot-coloured  Valencias,  trimmed  with 
coloured  cross-strips,  fringe,  and  bows.  The  bodice  is 
cut  low  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  edged  with  violet- 
coloured  cross-strips.  The  sleeves  arc  half  short, 
ornamented  with  cross-strips  and  fringe.  The  long 
under-sleeve  is  of  white  muslin  with  a  cross-strip,  and 
fringe  above  the  wrist.  The  skirt  is  quite  plain  in 
front,  and  the  back  is  in  small  pleats,  very  full,  and 
looped  up  fn  crou])iere.  The  iSish  is  trimmed  with 
two  bows  of  fan-sh.apcd  loops  with  falling  ends,  finished 
off  with  fringe.  A  cross-strip  with  fringe  marks  the 
trimming,  which  simulates  a  tunic.  The  toilet  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  white  lace  shawl. 

AV'ai.king  Toilet  for  the  Country  or  a  AVatf.ring- 
Place. — Straw  hat,  flat  crown  and  brim  trimmed 
underneath  with  a  pleating  of  satin.  A  coronet  of  ivy 
leaves  is  placed  round  the  crown  upon  a  scarf  of 
embroidered  tulle,  which  falls  at  the  back.  AVhite 
alpaca  dress  with  two  skirts.  The  upper  one  is  looped 
up  at  the  back  and  sides  by  bows  of  maize  satin,  and 
edged  with  a  niclic  of  maize  satin,  and  a  ruche  of  white 
satin  underneath.  Louis  XV^.  pelerine-fichu  of  alpaca, 
with  scallopcd-out  edges.  The  lappets  arc  crossed  in 
front  and  raised  at  the  back.  Double  ruche  of  satin, 
edged  with  a  white  and  maize  silk  fringe. 

Toilet  for  a  Litile  Girl  from  Seven  to  Nine 
Years  of  Age.  —  Straw  hat.  Upper-dress  of  gaze 
de  ChambtVy,  with  satin  strips  arranged  in  the  AVatteau 
style.  Ivuchcs  of  blue  ribbon.  L^ndcr-dress  and  sleeve 
of  plain  white  gaze  do  Chambery.  Small  chemisette 
of  embroidered  tulle. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

HAND  BANNER  SCREEN. 

;  2  0/  canvas ;  1  hnncli  of  gold  heads,  1  ounce  oj 
(dalastcr,  1  ounce  of  cri/stal,  1  ounce  of  light  greg,  hdf  an 
ounce  of  dark  grey,  half  an  ounce  of  Hack  leads,  2  skxlns 
light  scarlet  wool,  1  shxin  second  shade,  1  skein  of  third 
shade,  1  skein  of  light  yellow  green,  2  skeins  of  second 
shade,  2  skeins  third  shade,  2  skeins  light  idoht,  2  skeins 
scconil  shade,  1  skein  thinl  shade,  2  ski  ins  light  dr<d>,  1 
skein  brown,  1  skein  yellow,  2  skeins  of  white  floselle, 
18  skeins  of  bright  scarlet  fur  grounding. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  elegant  style  of  screen  that 
can  be  made.  The  mounting  is  light  and  tasteful,  and 
the  slightly  waving  banner  more  graceful  in  the  hand 
than  the  old  fashionable  round  or  oval  screen.  Our 
model  requires  to  be  worked  with  care,  but  its  beauty 
when  completed  will  amply  compensate  for  the  trouble. 
The  centre  is  a  bouquet  of  flowers  worked  in  all  their 
natural  tints  in  tent  stitch.  All  the  white  centre  part 
must  be  grounded  with  filoselle  and  edged  with  a  row 
of  gold  beads.  The  shell-like  border  is  worked  in 
black,  two  shades  of  grey  alabaster  and  crystal  beads, 
the  outer  grounding  in  scarlet  Berlin  w'ool.  'The 
canvas  is  lined  with  green  silk,  and  edged  round  the 
bottom  with  green  fringe.  The  banner  is  mounted 
with  rings  upon  a  gilt  cross-bar,  which  is  fastened  upon 
the  handle,  also  gilt,  as  seen  in  the  small  diagram, 
which  represents  the  hand-screen  when  completed.  A 
silk  tassel  is  added  on  either  siilo  of  the  cross-bar. 

M.adame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  8.3,  llathbone-place. 
Oxford-street,  AA’'.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
Gs.  Cd. ;  postage.  Is.  4d. 
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COIFFURES,  HATS,  AND  RODICES. 


1139  to  Ills. 
(^onTtMJES,  Hats,  ani> 
Hodicks. 

1139. — Iiifloor  coif¬ 
fure  ornaineiiteihvitlt 
a  {larlaiul  of  ril>lioii 
loops,  'ri'c  hair  i.s 
divided  in  front,  in 


Florentine  straw, 
with  a  Hat  crown. 
'J’he  border  is  wav  ed 
in  front.  The  inside 
is  ornamented  with  a 
cross-strip  of  ribbon, 
with  a  bow  on  the 
left  side.  'I'ho  top  is 
Jidorned  witli  a  (lower 
and  foliage,  and  a 


1110.— Fi.oi’.lxtini;  Straw  Bonnet. 


'fro' 

.small  baiiileau'c  on 

m 

-a 

one  side,  and  frizzed 

C.  i 

'aA 

curls  on  the  other. 

1110. —  Bonnet  of 

1139. — Indoor  Coin  i'rf. 


1112.  — Venitieiine  ca¬ 
peline  of  the  same  style 
as  No.  1111.  The 
niings  are  of  black  vtlvol 
and  gold  braid. 

1 1 13.  — A  l  at  of  white 
st.a>v,  of  a  round  shape, 
(Oniiioseil  of  a  crown. 


bow  of  ribbon  with  streaming  ends,  from 
which  proceed  two  wide  strings  to  match, 
tied  in  front. 

nil. — Venitienne  of  wlrte  cashmere, 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  marquise  ruche 
of  bright-coloured  silk ;  long  pointed 
lappets  streaming  at  the  back. 


1113. — Straw  Hat. 


XUM 


ViVidulatioiis;  on  the  temples 
the  hair  is  laised  fctrjiijilit  np 
fiom  the  roots,  and  slightly 
waved  ;  the  l  air  is  diviiled  at 
the  li:uk,  and  foiins  a  tliiek 
torsade  round  tlie  chignon. 
A'eiy  high  chignon,  cumpc.'^ed 
of  I'ight  cross  loops.  C'oitVure 
ornamented  with  pearl  heads 
placed  over  silver  band.s.  Dia¬ 
dem  of  pearl  and  silver  llowers. 
I’odice  without  sleeve,  and 
sleeve  of  embroidered  tulle. 
Fichu  of  Chantilly  lace,  with 


nar’.ow  la))])ets  fastened  at  the  back 
to  the  wai.  thand.  'This  fichu  is 
looj)ed  uj)  with  bows  of  libbon.  and 
forms  drajieiies  ujjon  the  shoulders. 

111(!. —  (.'oifl'ure.  All  the  front 
liair  is  combed  off  the  face,  and  a 
few  light  frizzed  curls  fall  over  the 
foreheail.  'I'wo  waveil  -Mexandra 
curls  fall  at  the  back.  IJoelice  with¬ 
out  sleeve,  cut  low  and  square, 
trimmed  with  a  marquise  ruche  and 
'\\'attcau  pleats  at  the  back.  AVhite 
muslin  sleeve. 


tlie  trim  being  made  with  a  quilling 
of  pink  ribbon.  A  large  bow  with 
flowing  ends  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
kt.  The  front  part  is  ornamented  with 
tea-rooes  and  large  sprigs  of  leaves. 

111!. — A  hateliere  hat  of  white  crlno- 
liae.  The  crown  and  brim  are  trimmed 
with  coloured  siitin  ribbons  put  on 
plain,  llnneh  of  roses  in  front.  The 
ttrings  .are  sewn  under  the  brim  with 
a  rosette,  and  tied  at  the  back. 

1145. — The  eoilTure  is  composed  of 
aujoth  bandeau;:  with  deep  regular 


1144. 

Bateuebe. 


COIFFURES,  HAT'S,  AND  BODICES. 


1148.— ScABF  Bodice. 


1147. — Henbi  IV.  Silk  Bodice. 


1 1 1  '2. — VE.VH  I  KNXt:  C APEI.1XE. 


nil 


. — 'S'enitienne  Capelixe. 
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“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER.' 


1147.  — Silk  bcKlicc,  the  trimming  of  which,  composed 
of  Vandykes  edged  with  braid,  is  put  on  straight  a  la 
Henri  IV.  It  simulates  the  consul.ar  coat  and  waist¬ 
coat,  with  pearl  buttons.  Tight  sleeve,  ornamented 
at  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  turned-up  cuff,  and  at  the 
top  with  a  puff,  headed  by  a  niching. 

1148.  — A  scarf  bodice  of  scalloped  alp.ica,  bordered 
with  piping  and  tiimmcd  between  each  scallop  with 
passementerie  ornaments,  finished  off  with  balls.  This 
scarf  is  composed  of  four  lappets,  two  cra.ssed  in  front, 
two  other  ones  at  the  back.  The  back  ones  are  shorter, 
and  crossed  on  cither  side  under  a  ribbon  rosette  ;  the 
front  ones  arc  much  longer,  and  fastened  at  the  back 
60  as  to  loop  up  the  skirt. 


“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;’’ 

OR, 

DOMtSTIC  SCIENCE  FltOM  AN  OLD  TEXT. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

VENTIL-tTION  OF  DWELLINGS. 

The  art  of  ventilating  houses  is  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  in  regulating 
the  inlet  and  outlet  of  air  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  obviate 
discomfort  and  disease.  It  is  founded  chiefly  on  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  movements  produced  in  masses  of  air  by 
changes  of  temperature,  and  on  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  combustion  and  the  management  of  heat  in  various 
applications. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  architecture,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  common  dwelling-houses  of  the  ancients  had  chim¬ 
neys — that  is,  passages  or  funnels  formed  in  the  w.alls 
for  conveying  away  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  through 
the  different  stories  to  the  summit  of  the  edifice.  Jhr 
conveying  atcay  the  xmokc — probably  that  was  all  that 
the  ingenious  inventor  was  thinking  of ;  but  in  giving 
us  chimneys  he  unconsciously  rendered  a  gicat  service 
to  the  cause  of  ventilation. 

A  chimney  is  a  pump — first  by  reason  of  the  suction 
or  approach  to  a  vacuum  made  at  the  open  top  when 
the  wind  blows  directly  across  it ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  flue  is  usually  occupied,  even  when  there  is  no  fire, 
by  air  somewhat  warmer  than  the  external  air,  and  has  j 
consequently  a  chimney -draught.  In  England,  there¬ 
fore,  of  old,  when  the  chimney-breast  was  always  made 
higher  than  the  heads  of  persons  sitting  or  sleeping  in 
rooms,  a  room  with  an  open  chimney  was  tolerably  well 
ventilated  in  the  lower  part,  where  the  inmates  breathed. 
The  modern  fashion,  however,  of  very  low  grati  s  and 
low  chimney  openings  has  changed  the  case  materially, 
for  such  openings  can  draw  air  only  from  the  bottom  of 
the  rooms,  where  generally  the  coolest,  the  last-entered, 
and  therefore  the  purest,  air  is  found.  Supposing  the 
apartment  to  possess  no  other  opening,  the  hotter  air 
of  the  breath,  of  lights,  of  warm  food,  and  often  of 
subterraneous  drains,  &c.,  rises  and  stagnates  near  the 
ceiling,  and  gradually  becomes  more  corrupt.  Such 
heated,  impure  air  no  more  ti'iuls  ilownwards  again  to 
escape  or  dive  under  the  chimney-piece  than  oil  in  an 
inverted  bottle  which  is  immersed  in  water  will  dive 
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down  through  the  water  to  escape  by  the  bottle’s  montli. 
Sujtposing  the  chimney  opening  to  be  sufliciently  higl,  : 
the  effect  on  the  ventilation  will  be  something  eitn- 
ordinary.  Ry  means  of  the  nm  mnmcter — a  sort  of  sciej.  ! 
tific  windmill — it  has  been  ascertained  that  GO, 000  cult 
feet  of  air  per  hour  pass  through  the  chimney  of  e 
ordinary  room  when  the  lire  is  burning.  The  loss  mus 
of  course  be  supplied  by  the  usual  channels,  throu^ 
chinks  of  doors  and  windows  when  no  other  means  hue 
been  provided,  and  under  these  circumstances  tn-eDtri 
people  might  be  supplied  with  as  much  fresh  air  a 
they  need.  _ 

^Vhere  bad  ventilation  results  from  a  low  fireplate,  I 
considerable  relief  may  be  found  by  1  )r.  Arnott's  plu 
of  taking  a  brick  out  of  the  wall  near  the  ceiling,  sou 
to  open  a  direct  communication  between  the  roomind 
the  chimney.  Any  occasional  temporary  inconvenience 
of  down-draught  will  be  more  than  compensated  bytbe 
beneficial  results  of  this  simple  ventilating  proce* 
This  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  the  houses  of  some  ^ 
Irish  labourers  in  St.  James’s  parish,  a  piece  of  vire  ! 
gauze,  wiili  a  light  curtain  flap  hanging  against  the  ’ 
inside,  being  placed  at  the  ojicning  to  prevent  the  issue  \ 
of  smoke  in  gusty  weather.  The  decided  e.'foct  pro-  ■ 
duced  at  once  on  the  feelings  of  the  inmates  wasw 
remarkable  that  there  was  an  c.xtcnsivc  demand  for  tie  ' 
new  appliance ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  its  adoption,  i 
Mr.  Toynbee,  the  medical  officer  of  the  dispensarj',  lad  - 
to  report  au  extraordinary  reiluetion  in  the  nuiuberoi  ' 
sick  applying  for  relief,  and  in  the  severity  of  the  | 
diseases  occurring.  The  valve,  as  perfected,  consists  of  i 
a  metallic  flap  to  close  the  opening,  balanced  by  i  ! 
weight  on  an  arm  beyond  the  hinge.  The  weight  may  j 
be  screwed  on  its  arm  to  such  a  distance  from  the  am 
or  centre  of  motion,  that  it  shall  exactly  counterpoise 
the  flap ;  but  if  a  little  farther  off  it  will  just  prepon¬ 
derate  and  keep  the  flap,  when  not  acted  on  by  entering 
air,  very  softly  in  the  closed  position.  Although  the 
valve,  therefore,  be  heavy  and  durable,  a  breath  of  air 
suffices  to  move  it,  which,  if  from  the  room,  opensit 
and  if  from  the  chimney  closes  it,  and  when  no  such 
force  interferes  it  remains  shut. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  and  poorhouscs  in  the  kingdom 
afterwards  adopted  these  chimney-valves,  and  most  of 
the  medical  men  and  others,  writing  on  sanitary  niatten, 
strongly  commended  them.  Dr.  I.awson,  liowevcr, 
writing  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  October,  1807, 
says  in  a  foot-note — “  We  have  not  noticed  Aruott'i 
chimney-valves  and  other  similar  contrivances,  bccanse 
we  have  no  faith  in  their  cfliciency.  'I  hey  occasionally 
interfere  with  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  and  in  some 
instances  allow  smoke  to  pass  out,  and  thus  injure 
ceilings,  cornices,  and  such  like.”  Rut  Arnott  had 
warned  us  that  faults  in  the  setting  might  neutralise  all 
the  good  effects  ho  confidently  expected  from  his  in¬ 
vention. 

Dr.  Lawson  thinks  it  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  most  rooms  in  which  a  fire  burns  well  are 
tolerably  well  ventilated,  till,  say,  the  gas  is  lit.  The 
moment  the  chandelier  comes  into  operation  (suppeS- 
ing  it  to  contain  five  ordinary  fish-tail  burners),  the 
state  of  things  is  changed,  and  in  the  course  of  half* 
au-hour  or  so  this  change  becomes  distressingly 
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loBL  AVliy?  People  never  ask  themselves  this 

tiisi,  ■  mestion.  Because  more  than  twenty  additional  pairs 
«ta.  of  longs  have  begun  to  use  up  the  air,  each  burner  in 
sein.  osc  being  equivalent  to  marly  five  persons.  Dr. 
cult  I  Uvson  considers  this  to  be  the  great  defect  of  our 
oft  modem  dwellings.  A  top  window-sash,  lowered  a 
‘miK  !  little,  instead  of  serving,  as  many  people  believe  it 
roup  )  does,  to  let  out  the  warm  air,  often  becomes,  in' 

i  li»r«  obedience  to  the  chimney-draught,  merely  an  inlet  of 

wentT  cold  air,  which  first  falls  as  a  cascade  to  the  floor,  and 
sir  u  then  glides  among  the  feet  of  inmates  towards  the 
chimney,  leaving  the  hotter  impure  air  of  the  room 
ph«;  BCtrly  untouched.  The  best  remedy  is  to  convert  the 

8  plu  gas  into  a  fire,  and  provide  it  with  a  chimney  of  its 

sail  own— not  one  of  the  glass  tubes  so  called,  but  such  an 

m  and  apparatus  as  that  invented  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  known 
nience  ?  as  the  Ventilating  Globe  Light. 

bytbt  The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  cold 
ocm  air  should  be  introduced  through  the  floor,  as  in  the 
some  House  of  Commons,  or  near  the  ceiling,  or  at  a  middle 
E  wire  point  between  the  two.  One  thing  seems  certain — 

5t  the  i  m,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  only  a  few  small  aper- 

?issM  !  tores;  for  these  occasion  abominable  draughts,  which 
t  pro-  ^  remind  one  of  the  sailor's  saying  that  he  “  didn't  mind  a 
raw  fresh  Bou'-wester,  but  he  was  blowed  if  he'd  sit  in  the 

brthe  ‘wake’ of  a  keyhole.”  A  good  jilaii  is  to  introduce  a 

ption,  number  of  perforated  bricks  into  the  wall  at  the  level 
y.  had  ;  of  the  coiling,  covering  them  with  a  cornice  whose 
beroi  !  upper  surface  is  composed  of  perforated  zinc.  This  is 
of  the  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  h)r 
istsof  ;  Improving  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Barracks  and 
by  I  Hospitals,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  causing  an  even 

it  mar  distribution  of  the  air  over  the  room,  without  discom- 

eam  fort  from  down-draughts.  Various  other  methods  liave 
rpoise  been  employed,  with  more  or  less  of  good  effect ;  at 
repoB-  the  Reform  Club  House  they  have  a  steam-fan,  at  the 
tering  Post  Ofiicc  air-filters;  steam-jets,  lieated  tubes,  hot 
2h  the  I  water— all  have  been  tried,  but  no  scheme  is  jn  rflrthi 
of  air  satisfactory.  It  is  well  to  mention  here,  with  reference 
ensit  to  chimneys  in  summer,  which  often  bring  a  draught 
)  such  ik/othc  room,  that  a  small  gas-jet  kept  burning  in  the 
t  grate  will  be  a  cheap  and  effectual  remedy,  while  it 
igdoB  I  adds  nothing  to  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
lost  of  I  Bedroom  windows  should  be  left  ojicn  from  morning 
atten,  till  night,  and  in  most  houses  may  be  partially  kept 
irever,  open  all  through  the  night  itself  without  danger  or 
18C7,  inconvenience,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  sleepers, 
ruott'i  Sir  John  Leslie  mentions  that  in  the  Arctic  regions,  on 

L'canae  cne  intensely  cold  night,  the  sailors  having  kindled  an 

onally  immense  fire  in  their  hut,  and  carefully  stopped  up 

I  some  the  windows  and  every  aperture  by  which  the  cold 
injure  could  penetrate,  brought  themselves  into  a  most  com- 
:t  hid  fortable  temperature.  In  this  delicious  state,  to  which 
lise  ill  they  had  so  long  been  strangers,  they  went  to  rest,  and 
liisin-  tilked  gaily  for  some  time  before  falling  asleep.  Sud- 

Wy,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  several  of  them 
irience  wikeneJ  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  vertigo  ;  their 

II  are  cries  roused  the  rest,  and  all  found  themselves  more  or 
The  iesi  in  the  same  alarming  predicament.  On  attempt- 

ippc:-  mg  to  rise  they  became  dizzy,  and  could  neither  stand 
;),  the  uorwalk.  At  length  two  or  three  contrived  to  stagger 
half-  towards  the  door ;  but  the  first  who  opened  it  fell 
singly  down  insensible  among  the  snow.  lie  revived  on 


the  application  of  vinegar  to  his  face,  and  the  wintry 
air  soon  restored  life  to  the  whole  party. 

In  a  family  living  in  a  good  house  in  Russcll-square, 
one  of  the  children  was  observed  to  have  a  gland  of 
the  neck  beginning  to  swell,  and  the  mother  was  much 
pained  by  hearing  that  some  person  had  called  the 
affection  scrofulous.  She  was  not  yet  aware  that  the 
foul  air  of  a  crowded  room  is  sutlicient  to  produce 
scrofula,  as  well  as  many  other  diseases.  The  medical 
friend  consulted  on  the  occasion  had  at  former  times 
remarked  favourably  on  the  healthfulncss  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  management  of  the  mother.  Lately, 
however,  twin  children  had  been  added  to  the  family, 
with  another  servant,  and  low  grates  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  sleeping-rooms  for  the  old-fashionC'l  grates 
with  high  mantelpieces,  which  favoured  ventilation  by 
allowing  escape  for  hot  air  from  above  the  level  of  the 
children's  beds.  All  the  children,  therefore,  during 
the  night,  were  now  breathing  the  impure  air  which 
accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  unventilated  bed¬ 
rooms.  On  c.xamining  the  whole  family  it  was  found 
that  the  general  health,  not  only  of  the  little  piatient 
with  the  swollen  gland,  but  of  the  others  also,  had  of 
late  become  notably  impaired.  There  could  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  new  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
house  was  the  cause  of  the  evils.  Ventilating  valves 
were  introduced,  opening  communication  between  the 
upper  jiart  of  the  room  and  the  chimney.  Not  more 
than  a  month  afterwards  the  medical  adviser  was  called 
again,  but  then  only  to  witness  the  hap2)y  effect  of 
the  sinqilc  remedy  pircscribed. 

A  single  fact,  however,  remained  to  be  accounted  for. 
Tiie  nurse,  who  had  entered  the  family  lung  before, 
had  for  more  than  a  year  become  so  weak,  and  liable  to 
what  she  called  a  constant  weight  on  her  head,  that 
she  was  incapable  of  much  active  exertion,  and  was 
retained  in  her  post  chiefly  for  her  trustworthiness  and 
cxiK'rience.  She  also  now  had  regained  health  and 
activity,  but  as  she  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a  year, 
while  the  children  remained  well,  and  she  was  supi)oscd 
to  have  been  breathing  the  same  atmosjdierc  as  the 
children,  it  was  concluded  that  the  cause  of  her  illness 
could  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  theirs.  The  truth 
was,  however,  that  the  nurse  had  not  always  breathed 
the  same  atmosphere;  for,  being  taller  than  the 
children,  and  constantly  in  the  nurseries,  with  her 
head  in  the  comparatively  stagnant  air  above  the  level 
of  the  chimneys,  while  the  children,  until  the  lowering 
of  the  grates,  wer«  always  in  comparatively  pure  air 
below  that  level,  she  had  breathed  the  inquire  air  much 
longer  than  they. 

The  above  instance  is  taken  from  Dr.  Arnott's  book 
on  The  Smokeless  Fireplace  and  Chimney  ]’aln's,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  mult ijily  such  instances;  yet  such 
is  the  ignorance  which  jirevails,  we  should  often  find 
that  the  fireplaces  of  bedrooms — especially  servants’ 
bedrooms  —  arc  closely  blocked  iqi.  ^loreovcr,  in 
jiassing  down  a  street  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of  suimncr,  we  may 
notice  generally  more  than  half  the  uiij^er  windows 
closed,  and  nearly  all  the  lower.  If  there  is  a  strong 
objection  to  opening  the  window  at  night,  a  pane  of 
perforated  glass  may  be  jiut  in,  or  a  p  ane  compiosed  of 
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glass  lauiinra  a.laiitliiig  aii-  between  them.  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  mentions  a  recent  invention  for  the  supply  of  pure, 
ami  lit  the  same  time  ivai-m,  air  during  the  night  in  a 
beilroom.  A  gutta-percha  tubing,  having  at  one  end  a 
bell-shaped  oiilice,  and  closely  fitted  at  this  end  to  a 
conesponding  aperture  in  the  window  or  wall,  is 
cariied  round  the  room,  if  necessary  more  than  once, 
and  the  other  end  is  open  close  by  the  bed.  'Ihe  air 
fiom  without,  entering  by  the  orifice,  is,  in  the  course 
of  its  passage  througli  the  tube,  raised  to  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  room,  and  so  is  delivered  for  the 
consumption  of  the  sleeper  or  sleepers,  without  occa¬ 
sioning  a  chill. 

We  have  mentioned  the  close  relation  between  in- 
sullieient  ventilatioti  and  certain  forms  of  disease. 
When  the  allied  lleets  were  in  the  IJlack  Sea  it  was 
found  that  cholera  was  much  more  destructive  in  the 
great  three-decke>l  ships,  in  which  adequate  ventilation 
was  more  dillicult  to  secure,  than  in  the  ships  of 
smaller  dze.  The  catastrophe  at  Tooting  School  in 
1848,  when  out  of  1,100  eliildren  nearly  300  were 
seized  with  cholera,  was  largely  owing  to  the  filth  and 
poison  of  the  breath  in  tlie  crowded  bedrooms.  In  all 
such  eases  there  is  pn.bably  a  cholera  poison  as  well; 
hut  the  state  of  hoily  induced  by  insuliicient  ventila¬ 
tion  predisposes  to  the  taking  of  the  disease,  lypluis 
also,  another  of  the  poisonous  diseases,  may,  according 
to  Dr.  I’iehardson,  be  produced  by  the  overcrowding 
of  persons  in  a  room,  through  tlie  vaporisation  of 
organic  matter  at  a  low  temperature. 

lu  time  of  sickness  the  admission  and  circulation  of 
fresh  air  is  one  of  the  most  ellicient  agents  in  aid  of  the 
efforts  of  nature  and  the  applic.ation  of  medical  skill; 
it  contiibutes  alike  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient  and 
to  tlie  preservation  in  health  of  the  other  members  of 
the  household.  The  poisons  of  small-pox,  fever,  ague, 
&c.,  may  travel  for  short  distances  as  fine  dust,  and 
they  may  travel  distributed  in  water  in  the  foiin  of 
vapour.  If  the  patient  is  hot  and  is  freely  distiilmting 
the  disease  matter  around  him  by  means  of  the  vapour 
from  his  body,  the  very  best  process  to  prevent  in¬ 
fection  is  active  ventilation.  In  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Darker,  no  kind  of  destructive  body  brought  into 
contact  with  the  poisons  destroyed  their  action  like 
ventilation  with  pure  air.  The  ventilation  shouM  be 
aceoinpanied  by  sunlight ;  and  patients  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  should  he  2>hieed,  not  only  where 
there  is  a  constant  current  of  air,  Vnit  free  sunlight. 

It  is  a  good  thing  also  to  tliffnse  iodine  through  a 
sick-room,  and  if  the  temjieiature  of  the  room  is  high, 
the  iodine  will  only  reipiire  to  he  exposed.  Placing  a 
little  of  the  substance  in  a  box,  ami  covering  the  box 
with  a  sliji  of  muslin,  we  may  leave  it  in  the  room.  In 
extreme  cases,  as  in  small-iiox.  it  is  a  very  good  jilan 
to  i>hvcc  the  iodine  in  a  saucer,  hold  the  saucer  over  a 
spiiit-lami)  or  caudle,  and  diiTuse  the  vaiiour  by  the 
direct  application  of  heat.  After  iodine  conies  chlorine, 
the  substance  contained  in  bleaching  jiowdcr.  The 
solution  is  exposed  in  shallow  vessels,  or  cloths  steejied 
in  it  are  suspended  in  the  apartment,  when  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  of  the  air  slowly  decomposes  it.  'Iliere  is 
danger,  however,  that  a  current  of  it  may  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  patient,  and  be  inlialed  in  too 


large  a  quantity,  so  tliat  the  safest  way  is  to  have  it  in 
two-drachm  bottles,  and  jilacing  one  or  two  of  tlie® 
(not  more)  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  bed  of  tie 
patient,  allow  the  gas  to  diffuse. 

Liihig  considers  that  deficient  ventilation  in  el)® 
lilaces,  such  as  shiis.s,  sick-rooms,  and  bedrooms,  nar 
be  compensated  for  by  the  use  of  hyilr.atc  of  lia^ 
(slaked  lime).  This  substance  ab.sorbs  the  carkonie 
acid  of  the  breath,  and  a  few  iiounds  of  it  will  oiiablei 
man  in  a  small  room  to  live  three  or  four  times  asloii| 
as  he  could  witliout  it,  because  on  the  removal  of  the 
gas  an  e<puil  volume  of  fresh  air  enters  throti"h the 
chinks.  An  incoiiveiiience  attending  the  use  of  limeis, 
that  it  can  only  take  up  the  noxious  .u'aisby  reliitijuishia'* 
the  water  witli  which  it  has  been  slaked,  and  thisnar 
make  the  iitmosjdiere  too  damp,  'i'liis  inconvenience ij 
well  known  to  tliose  who  iuliabit  a  newly-built  hoDs;. 
'Ihe  sujqdy  of  carbonic  acid  fiom  the  lungs  conikkiin; 
with  the  slaked  lime  of  the  mortar,  sets  fre?  the 
moisture,  which  shows  itself  in  drops  on  the  windovi 
and  Cold  walls.  Dy  clo.siiig  the  windows  and  bun!hi> 
charcoal  in  chauffers  in  the  rooms  of  new  liouscs  before 
occu] tying  them,  the  evil  is  effcctimlly  cureil. 

In  a  warm  room  the  action  of  ./irimi/e/hriirgscoii- 
siilei  able  relief,  although  the  fan  sends  the  hot  air d 
the  room  on  to  the  face;  the  cxjilaiialion  beiiigtlut 
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the  air  in  iinmediate  contact  with  the  skin  sticks  in » 
degree  to  it  and  aeipiires  its  tcinjicratiire.  fomiing, 
therefore,  what  limy  be  called  a  covering  to  it  of  warn 
llannel.  'I  he  fan  brushes  this  away,  and  allows  iti 
lilace  to  be  supjilied  by  air  wliieli,  thmigli  hot,  is  not* 
liot  by,  most  likely,  some  twenty  or  thirty  degrees 
Such  a  difference  is  borne  with  imjiunity  by  a  pcnoi 
in  healLli;  but  a  imrtial  Btreani  from  the  cxteniil 
atniosj)here  (a  draught),  perhiqis  fifty  ilegrecs  colder 
than  the  body,  is  often  destructive, 
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TT7 OMEN  have  a  decided  taste  for  doctoring.  They 
1  »  cannot  keep)  their  hands  off  pills  and  potions 
'riiackeray’s  iiictiuc  of  little  IMadanie  Esmond  dwein; 
her  dcjiendants  is  a  faithful  repirc.scntation  of  domestk 
life  a  hundred  years  ago.  'J'he  family  medicine  bod 
was  then  a  Diitish  institution — a  refuge  for  aniioB 
mothers  in  all  their  distresses— and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  learned  compilation  still  survives  in  somi 
favoured  districts,  ami  maintains  a  iiopiulaiity  vdib 
imteiit  oiiitnicuts  and  piills  have  never  been  able' 
imjiair.  Even  now,  when  every  little  town  lias  - 
health  watched  over  by  a  resilient  doctor,  so 
seated  is  tlie  jirojiensity  for  dabbling  in  physic,  tb 
half  of  (he  doseing  is  done  by  tlie  parson’s  wife.  The; 
ai'c  remedies  known  to  womanliood  which  the  aeutisi 
of  the  faculty  have  never  been  able  to  rival.  If  uni 
this  treatment  people  occasionally  get  more  pills 
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piowders  than  they  want,  it  cannot  be  denied 
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00(1  is  often  done.  'I'lio  poor  have  u'll 

*  1  lilC 

hazy  notions  on  the  subject  of  mediciiie,  ami  M  lOBj  , 

parish  doctor  cannot  afford  to  be  jiailicularly  circuuT  ®®to 
stantial  in  bis  directions,  credit  is  dne  to  any  .  • 

lent  lady  who  not  only  supplies  gratuitous  drugs,  h^  ®a; 
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v.'s  care  to  see  that  they  arc  savalloavcl  at  the  right 
jicMiJ  h>  proi'cr  proportions. 

'  \ny  gciitleinaii’s  wife  who  has  long  iesi<kd  in  the 
cjiiitry  must,  in  spite  of  herself,  have  become  quite  a 
5cioiit  in  all  that  relates  to  the  various  ingredients 
' -h  help  to  make  up  the  parochial  pharmacopaua. 
■'•t  when  all  is  said  and  done,  these  benevolent  ladies 
•  j’lxiliarics  to  the  doctor  rather  than  substitutes. 
%  my  case  of  real  disease  they  wouhl  as  certainly 

■  odoff  for  the  nearest  medical  man  as  they  would 
;  .I'jiiiijtir  their  favourite  nostrum  by  way  of  keep- 

■  up  the  patient's  spirits  till  he  maile  his  appe.arance. 
V  to  a  poor  man  is  seized  with  a  disorder  that  he  does 

■;  unJerstand,  he  values  medicine  more  by  quantity 
2 quality,  so  that  if  a  regular  piaetitioner  is  not  at 
e  forthcoming,  the  administration  of  an  occasional 
s,  by  a  friendly  female  hand  leads  him  to  believe 
the  requirements  of  his  case  arc  fully  understood 
i!«l  provided  for.  The  doctor  soon  arrives  and  puts 
L-iiersto  rights,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  lady  amateur, 
ritAe  would  never  dream  of  treating  a  case  that  was 
Lit diitiDctly  provided  for  in  her  medical 
Sofw  all  is  well,  But  of  late  years  women  have 
anpiiing  not  oidy  to  help  doctors,  but  be  doctors 
-Ives.  A  Female  Medical  Society  has  been  formed, 
ulft  BOW  thinks  itself  strong  enough  to  seek  for  the 
'—.gcnient  of  a  Royal  Charter.  'I'he  oiierations  of 
ibndy  »rc  summed  up  in  a  recent  report,  whence  it 
,  3  that  in  the  midwifery  department  sixty-nine 
la  bare  enrolled  themselves  as  students.  This  is  a 
^  of  medical  science  which  they  seem  bent  upon 
iiag  their  own  ;  and  it  is  saitl — no  doubt  with  truth 
4it  the  medical  professors  speak  in  the  highest 
jofthc  attention  and  proficiency  exhibited  by  the 
^  in  their  various  classes.  This  is  no  more  than 
lit  be  expected,  for  a  woman  would  hardly  offer 
idf  as  a  medical  student  unless  she  had  made  up  her 
Hi  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  her  novel  position, 
r  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  ladies  can 
“  to  emulate  the  Bob  Sawyer  class  of  students, 
as  they  arc  for  existence  against  terrible  odds, 
;  iknlly  likely  that  they  will  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
laige  their  chance  of  success  by  copying  the  manners 
►iciBtoms  of  their  nmle  rivals.  It  is  to  be  taken  for 
therefore,  that  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
Mt  themselves. 

j,|i  good  deal,  of  course,  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
file  practitioners — especially  in  obstetrical  cases.  It 
wbe  urged  in  their  favour  that  they  would  possess 
of  hand  and  a  patience  which  are  by  no 
j|.Jfccommon  among  mtui.  But,  assuming  that  they 
r  Mstcred  the  details  of  their  jirofession,  and  that 
^^fierve  and  temperament  qualify  them  to  set  up  as 
-^-ioncis,  is  it  certain  that  they  would  bo  at  all  ex- 
.  Jnely  employed  by  the  class  for  whose  benefit  they 
'■ipecially  studied  ?  In  other  words,  will  ladies  as 
lifrefer  male  or  female  doctors  ?  Those  who  best 
tbf  workings  of  a  woman's  mind  will  answer 
^  J*thcsitation,  that  in  seventy-five  cases  out  of  evei-y 
.J^thc  male  attendant  will  be  in  requisition.  The 
^doctor  may  carry  an  undeniable  diploma  in  her 
^ihemaybe  known  to  be  endowed  with  patience  and 
be  engaging  in  her  manner,  and  yet  fail 


of  acquiriiig  the  confidence  of  her  patient.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  root  out  prejudices  from  the  female  mind, 
and  a  woman  who  needs  the  help  of  a  doctor  will  not 
easily  bring  herself  to  believe  that  the  feminine  form  of 
practitioner  is  as  good  and  reliable  as  the  masculine.  It 
is  a  matter  of  indisputable  notoriety  tl-.at  no  woman 
likes  to  think  another  cU  verer  than  heiself.  And  even 
if  she  could  be  induced  to  waive  her  constitutional  dis¬ 
like  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  same  sex  as  possessing 
siqiciior  attainments  to  her  own,  a  feeling  of  want  of 
confidence  wouhl  predominate  too  strongly  to  make  it 
likely  that  she  would  avail  her.self  of  her  ministiation.s, 
except  in  a  ease  of  neccs.sity.  If  the  attendant  must  be 
a  woman,  lailies  would  be  satisfied  with  a  monthly 
nurse ;  for,  with  all  her  faults,  she  would  bring  witli 
her  a  long  and  varied  experience.  Be.sides,  in  eases 
relating  to  childbirth,  a  strong  feeling  is  abroad  that 
men  arc  more  tender  than  women.  This  feeling  would 
hardly  be  lessened  by  the  authorisation  of  female  ju-ac- 
titioners,  who  would  necessarily  belong  to  the  class 
which  is  popularly  known  ns  strong-minded,  and  who 
there 'ore  wouhl  have  less  sympathy  for  the  nervousness 
and  frailty  of  their  sisters  even  than  men.  An  analysis 
of  the  entry  list  of  the  Female  Medical  Society  gives  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  description  of  women  who 
would  become  students.  Of  the  sixty-nine  who  have 
already  been  enrolled  thirteen  are  widows,  twenty-one 
manied,  and  thirty-five  single.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  single  outnumber  the  widows  and  manied  p,ut 
together.  AVhat  the  respective  ages  of  the  thirty-live 
unmarried  students  are  is  not  stated ;  but  it  wouhl  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  they  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
reached  a  time  of  life  that  would  make  them  the  worst 
possible  attendants  on  an  obstetiic  case.  It  is  with  no 
desire  to  bear  hardly  on  spinster  ladies  of  mature  age. 
— and  endowed,  no  doubt,  with  admirable  qualities — 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  their  services  to 
a  young  and  suffering  mother. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  class  in  life  from  which  the 
female  doctor  is  drawn.  If  she  is  to  supersede  the 
regular  practitioner,  it  is  plain  that  she  must  possess 
social  standing  enough  to  render  the  monthly  nurse 
amenable  to  her  authority.  On  this  point  the  report 
of  the  Female  Medical  Society  is  very  hazy.  It  speaks, 
indeed,  of  “some  who  attend  the  lectures  merely  as  a 
means  of  personal  interest  and  education,”  but  goes  oa 
to  say  that  of  the  students  “  a  considerable  number 
were,  or  would  have  been,  governesses.”  Xow,  assum¬ 
ing  this  to  be  the  ca.se,  that  the  ranks  of  female 
l.ractitioners  would  be  recruited  from  among  those  rvho 
have  little  or  no  social  standing,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  cuter  iq>on  the  duties  of  tlnir  profession  in  the 
teeth  of  a  strong  opposition  and  without  pecuniary 
means  for  pu.shing  their  way,  is  it  not  certain  that  the 
undertaking  would  end  in  disappointment  and  failure  ? 
Doctors,  as  a  rule,  do  their  work  so  patiently  and  well, 
and  bring  with  them  to  dillicult  cases  such  strong 
brains  and  siqiple  hands,  that  mothers  may  be  excused 
for  hesitating  to  tru.st  their  children  and  themselves  to 
the  care  of  unmarried  women,  who  know  no  more  of 
matrimony  and  its  results  than  is  to  be  gained  by  attend¬ 
ance  on  a  course  of  professional  lectures,  varied  by  such 
experience  as  good  fortune  may  enable  them  to  pick  up. 
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1149. — Children’s  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  for  a  Boy  from  4  to  6  Years  Old. — 
Jacket  of  pleated  blue  cashmere,  with  coat  sleeves  and 
facings.  Skirt  of  pleated  maroon  cloth,  open  at  the 
side.  This  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  darker  cross-strip, 
which  forms  braces  on  the  bodice.  Linen  collar.  Waist¬ 
band  to  match  the  cross-strips. 

2.  Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  7  to  9  Years 
Old. — Muslin  bodice.  Skirt  of  green  Valencias,  covered 
with  a  tunic  of  black  alpaca,  the  widths  of  which  arc 


on  changing  from  long  into  short  clothes.  We  J 
indebted  for  this  elegantly  -  designed  outfit  to  11^^ 
Addley  Bourne,  who  most  thoroughly  understands  ti*  hen 
art  of  making  “baby”  look  pretty,  as  well  as  feel Ue 
fortable.  I  . 


Children,  when  first  short-coated,  are  apt  to  k.  j 
“  all  in  a  bunch,"  as  the  nurses  have  it.  and  tlitrt- J 
it  is  most  important  for  their  well-being  as  vdi  j 
appearance  that  a  good  pattern  should  be  oltaiJ 
before  making  the  little  articles  for  tlieir  war/  f 
:  Faults  in  cut  and  style  that  would  pass  unnoticed  I 


1149  — Children’s  Costumes. 


open,  edged  with  a  quilling,  and  fastened  with  rosettes 
of  alpaca.  The  sash,  which  fonns  a  scarf  upon  the 
shoulder,  is  tied  upon  the  left  side,  with  two  streaming 
ends. 

3.  Costume  for  a  liirrLF.  Girl  from  2  to  3  Years 
Old. — Costume  composed  of  two  muslin  skirts;  the 
first  one  is  trimmed  with  a  marqui.se  ruche,  accom¬ 
panied  by  narrow  blue  silk  ribbon ;  tire  second  is 
looped  up  at  the  sides  with  rosettes  of  blue  silk. 
Pleated  low  bodice. 

Infants’  Short  Clothing. 

Tlic  pleasure  with  which  our  article  on  “An  Infant's 
IVardrobc”  was  received  induces  us  to  offer  a  few 
patterns  of  “  short  clothing”  to  our  subscribers.  We 
give  diagrams  of  a  Pelisse,  Nightgown,  Frock,  and 
Shirt ;  at  the  end  of  this  article  will  be  found  a  list  of 
short  clothing,  with  material,  quantities,  &c.,  required 


the  infant's  toilet,  look  very  remarkable  as  soon  i  i 
little  one  begins  to  “take  notice,”  to  throw  np  i 
little  arms,  to  try  the  tender  feet — 

“  That  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  tlirough  grief  and  tears, 
Must  ache  and  bleed  beueath  tlicir  load,” 

but  which  now  arc  so  unsteady  about  taking  thoi- 
step  into  the  battle  of  life. 

At  this  age  the  underclothing  must  be  well  k 
order  that  the  dress  may  sit  nicely  over  it;  thtt- 
will  not  then  be  made  hot  and  weary  with  its  c  - 
“  huddling”  up  at  every  movement.  No  conscia 
careful  mother  will  be  satisfied  wiib.out  she  sW 
“  object  of  her  hopes  and  fears”  healthily 
comingly  dressed. 

The  Nightgown,  No.  1154,  is  made  with  8“y 
into  which  the  skirt  is  pleated.  There 
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triiuiiied  to  con'cspoml.  'ri.e  dotted 
line  on  oiir  Diagram  Sheet  on  tlie 
front  of  the  frock  shows  the  size  of 
the  shaped  piece  which  is  cut  out  and 
filled  with  the  lace  and  muslin  inser¬ 
tion.  'J'he  body  and  skirt  are  cut  in 
one  and  gathered  a  little  Iwiieath  the 
arms,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  French  Gored  Pinafore,  Xo. 
1152,  may  l  e  worn  either  loose  or 
drawn  in  in  the  waist.  It  is  made 
with  a  II  v.'idth  of  muslin  cut 


1150.— Infant’s  Shirt. 


The  AVhite  Petticoats 
have  two  widths  of  long- 
cloth  in  each,  and  should  be 
13  inches  longwhen  finished. 
Narrow  tucks  and  a  hem 
tisu.ally  edge  these  'J'hey 
may  be  trimmed  with  lace 
or  work. 

'Phc  Frock,  No.  1155,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  exceedingly  pretty, 


1152  —French  (Iored'  rix.Mon:. 

16  inches  long,  and  the  slo¬ 
ping  at  the  top  n.akes  the 
sleeve.s,  which  are  pufied  and 
put  in  a  band  of  insertion 
and  lace,  to  corrc.si'oud  w  ith 
the  yoke  top.  A  rnmnr  is 
placed  6  inches  firm  the  top ; 
the  bottom  is  scalloped  ami 
trimmed  with  h.ce  and  st:irs 
of  embroidery.  Pcsette.s  or 
V  anysmall  piccesof  embroidery 

\  may  be  transferred  from 

otlur  work  to  the  pinafore. 
Diagrams  for  cutting -out 
^  '  will  be  given  in  tl'.e  September 

\  number. 

^  'riio  Muslin  Pinafore, 

No.  1151,  :‘j  made  of  line 


1153. — ^Tiie  Fichu  Pelisse. 


the  front  being  formed 
of  lace  and  muslin  in¬ 
sertion  in  alternate  row.s. 
It  is  compo.sed  of  two 
widths  of  fine  muslin, 
2H  inches  long,  ami  i.t 
edged  with  frilling  and 
lace.  Five  tiny  tucks 
arc  pdaced  above  the 
frilling,  which  is  1  j  inch 
wide.  The  frill  round 
the  gored  front  is  1  inch 
wide,  and  I  inch  wide 
on  the  sleeves.  The 
sash  is  made  of  a  strip 
of  muslin  23  inches  long, 
2J  inches  wide  at  the 
waist,  and  4^  inches  at 
the  ends,  which  arc 


1155. — Desiree  Short  Robe, 


1154. — Yoke  Nigiitcown. 


V 
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cambric  muslin,  with  a  yoke  into  which  the  skirt  is 
"athered,  and  is  composed  of  two  widths,  on  which 
six  tucks  arc  placed.  The  yoke  is  f(jnnc<l  of  squares 
of  double  muslin,  alleriiately  with  worked  insertion ; 
plain  flat  buttons  covered  with  the  muslin  are  placed  in 
the  centre  of  e.ach  square.  Body  anil  skirt  are  in  one 
piece,  .and  may  be  worn  with  or  without  a  sash. 

The  Pelisse,  Xo.  ll.d.d,  remains  for  us  to  de.scribe. 
It  can  be  made  in  merino  or  pique.  The  body  is  10 
inches  long,  and  it  has  a  fichu;  the  skirt  is  t(>  inches 
long.  A  pique  pelisse  should  be  brai  lel  with  flue 
Iln.-isia  braid,  and  edged  with  a  f.ancy  washing  br.aid. 
Thi.s  trimming  goes  round  the  skirt,  fichu,  sleeves,  and 
on  the  front  of  the  bodice.  Two  ornamental  “  t.abs'’ 
to  corre.sjiond  arc  placed  on  the  .skirt.  If  made  in 
merino  it  should  l)e  richly  br.aided  in  silk  braid  before 
being  made  up.  It  should  be  lined  with  silk  and  soft 
muslin. 

In  our  September  number  wo  sh.all  give  diagrams  of 
an  re.ldilional  cape  pointed  at  the  front,  back,  and 
shoulder,  for  tho.se  ladies  who  do  not  care  for  the  fichu 
cajie  for  their  infants. 

-Mr.s.  Addley  llournc  supplies  .all  the  articles  ncces- 
s.ary  for  the  short-coating  of  ‘Mi.aby’’  at  the  following 
prices: — Short  frock  with  real  lace,  .‘lOs ;  with  imita- 
tio:i.  £l ;  pinafores.  Ids.  Gd.  to  l.os.  Gd. ;  nightgown, 
Cs.  lid.;  pelisse,  25s.  in  pique,  in  merino  .‘!0s. ;  the 
shirt  trimmed  with  lace,  3s.  fld.  Wo  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  all  materials  as  well  as  made-up 
articles  for  a  child's  outfit  are  of  the  very  best  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  the  many  complimentary  letters  we  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  Layettes  sujqilied  by 
Mr.s.  I’ournc,  enable  us  he.artily  to  recommend  her  very 
excellent  outfits  to  those  ladies  who  desire  to  purchase 
either  materials  or  the  necessary  garments  for  short- 
coating  baby. 

b'o.  Auticle.  Yn.s.  Pior.  Yard.  Materi.vi.. 
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Fine  loRgcloth. 

0  Shirts . 

•  4  • 

2 '2 

binc'.i. 

4  Flannel  rclfico.ats 

.  4’ 

1/0 

Fine  flannel. 

3  Stays  . 

.  ... 

Usually  bonght. 

(>  r.  tiieo.ats  . 

.  C 

i/ij 

Fine  longclotb. 

1  Froek  . . 

>2 

2/- 

Fine  mnslin. 

„  Tiiniiuii'g  f.ir  .. 
„  Tihcr.iir.ij  for  .. 

1  rii.ii'oro  piiir.  il,i . 

„  Trlaimirg  for  .. 


iOj  47.  to  1/- 
;;  27.  to  1/- 

1  2/- 
IJ  37.fol/o 


Vateiicicmics  lacc, 
Iiisdtlon, 

Masliii. 


Tiimmicg  for  ... 

C 

47.  tol/- 

Lace. 

1  Fin  .ferj  . 

2 

1/10 

Cambric  mndio. 

„  TiiiDniieg  for  ... 

1 

8</. 

Insertion, 

1  reii-r.'-  (?iIciii.o) . 

2 

3/G 

Alerino. 

1  l).tto  (I'in'le)  . 

3 

2/- 

1  .que. 

OPEIIAS,  PLAY.'^,  EXTEUTAIXMEXT.S,  &c. 

'■PIIE  iloy.al  Italian  Opera  will  be  closed  by  the  time 
this  appeals  in  print,  the  last  operatic  ]>eiform- 
ance  there  liaving  taken  place  on  the  27th  of  .Inly,  the 
occasion  being  a  grand  benefit  for  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison, 
the  emincut  tenor,  whose  name  was  so  long  and  honour¬ 
ably  associated  with  national  opera  in  this  country, 
and  whose  earnest  attempts  to  found  and  maintain 
which  resulted  in  loss  of  fortune  and  health  to  himself. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise 


that  all  Air.  Harrison’s  brother  and  sister  arlixlcs  slioiij| 
have  responded  most  liberally  and  promptly  to 
.appeal  in  his  behalf.  The  performance,  which 
under  the  immodi.atc  p.atronage  of  H.IMI.  the  Princtui 
dVales,  will,  we  trust,  prove  to  be  a  success  m  th 
widest  accejitation  of  the  word. 

As  regards  the  opera  .season  that  is  just  past,  it  hn 
certainly  not  been  remarkable  for  novelties;  nor » 
we  compliment  the  management  on  having  fulfillclth 
proini.ses  held  out  at  the  commencement.  ‘ 

At  Her  Al.ajesty'.s  (as  we  must  still  for  a  short  vtH;] 
continue  to  designate  Drury  Lane),  the  regukir  sal).  L 
scrqition  season  has,  too,  come  to  an  end;  but  thereij  i 
a  talk  of  .an  after  one,  and  of  the  production  of  llfflf 
Wagner's  opera  of  Lnheiiiiriu.  This  is  at  le.astsoaie.| 
thing  to  look  forwaul  to,  but  v.diere  arc  the  loii>;.iini.| 
mised  Dmna  fhl  T.ai/o  and  .  l.wtdi  )  ili  Corhito  of  l!ossiiii';| 
— hopes  of  which  seem  to  have  died  away  in  coiiipaBTl 
with  the  fiiisturc  of  Auber — an  Italianised  Acrsioncff 
which  was  set  forth  in  the  programme  at  the  other | 
house.  I 

’Pile  disastrous  event  of  last  year  offers  excuse  foil 
failures  in  the  production  of  new  or  revived  operas  ml 
the  part  of  Mr.  M.apleson,  who  took  a  most  tjrilliaii;| 
benefit  .at  the  C'ry.stal  I’alace  on  the  15th  of  Julystl 
which  all  the  fashionable  world  of  London  was  present  | 

The  Hay  market  Theatre  closed  for  a  brief  nWf/if.ail 
far  as  the  regular  company  is  concerned,  on  the  ICthofl 
July,  with  the  benefit  of  the  rc.spccted  and  popukl 
manager-comedian,  wdio  selecte.l  for  the  occaaci 
Cibber’s  old  comedy  of  .nVic  Wa-'l’l  nirt  She  Wvi'll  St 
In  the  farce,  bis  son.  Air.  Frederiek  lluckstonc.  luai 
his  first  ajipcarance  on  the  Haymarket  boards,  vrhert 
he  seems  likely  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  his  Lather. 

Tlie  talented  Haymarket  comiiany  proceed  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  where  they  arc  engaged  for  a  series  of  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Hii-o  of  I!  iina lire,  which  has  attainel 
such  a  lengthened  run  in  the  metropolis.  Duviiig  their 
.absence  some  pc: formanccs  of  tlic  legitimate  drama  in 
the  shape  of  Olhillo,  Kin;/  John,  &c.,  took  iilaco,  the 
last-named  play  being  selected  for  the  il  hut  of  Air.  James 
Anderson  on  his  return  from  his  Anslraliau  tour. 

The  lbinces.s’s  has  also  had  several  of  those  Shak- 
spearean  representations  which  arc  often  rife  at  t'i' 
season  of  the  year  by  performers  of,  as  yet.  unknov: 
reputation,  Ilnmht  and  llomro  o‘i>l  JiiUit  altcriiatin; 
with  another  adapitation  of  Dr.  Alo.seiitlml's  drama  d 
Ihhoroh,  which  now,  under  the  title  of  lloth,  gives thr 
agrcoahle  and  ladylike  actress,  Aliss  ICate  S.aville. an 
opportunity  of  disjilaying  to  advantage  her  ch.astcanl 
pathetic  style  of  acting,  iii  which  she  forcibly  remiar- 
the  spectator  of  her  gifted  aunt,  AIi’s.  Theodore  Martb 
ate  Aliss  Helen  Faucit. 

One  of  tl.e  sensational  dramas  for  avhich  this  tlieatre 
has  obtained  a  deserved  qiCcUiUte  is  annoiniecd.  It  ■* 
entitled  Loiiil  u  D/  XI fit,  and  as  it  is  from  the  pend 
deciiledly  th.c  mo.at  popnilar  dr.amatist  of  the  day. 
Dion  lloucicault,  its  success  m.ay  be  looked  upon  s 
certain. 

At  the  Xcav  (biecn's,  A  Lanrnyhire  Lny.t  has  rcplacel 
Time  ami  the  Hour,  and,  like  its  jircdeecs-sor,  mcritad 
and  obtained  success. 

At  the  Olympic,  as  well  as  at  the  St.  James's  Tlicr“ 
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(ktrival  Duclic.«sos  wore  equally  charming  an<l  attrae- 
tirt  to  their  respective  and  distinctive  audiences.  With 
jeertain  class  of  society  fashion  is  everything ;  so  all 
tke  tfOK  nioH(/e  crowded  to  see  the  fascinating  French 
ilistrator  of  OlTcubach’s  most  sprightly  operetta. 
la  Belle  IKTitie  has  since  replaced  the  Gerolstein 
hut  although  the  music  of  this  classical  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  of  a  higher  class,  it  has  not  proved  so 
taking  with  the  I^ondon  public. 

The  Standard  Theatre  has  been  crowded  nightly  to 
fitness  the  “  great  Adelj)lii  triumph'’  of  No  Tltoroitrih- 
the  parts  principally  sustained  by  the  original 
representatives.  Mr.  R.  Pliillips  acts  as  substitute  for 
Jlf.  Fechter — absent  in  Paris — while  !Miss  Furtado  per- 
tasthc  same  oilice  for  Miss  Carlotta  Eeclerq. 

The  Adelphi  is  for  a  short  period  under  the  inanagc- 
mentof  a  commonwealth,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the 
elerer  comedian  Mr.  (1.  ISehnore.  who  will  perform  his 
hmons  part  of  the  Joehey  in  77;c  Fljiiiiff  Semi,  which 
filiform  the  principal  fe.ature  of  the  programme. 

.\ttlie  llolborn  '1  lieatre,  the  highly-succcssful  drama 
c!  Foul  I’ldii  is  to  be  followed  by  a  new  pice?,  called 
Jin  Diiiimhi's  Pihf,  written  by  lleiiiy  J.  Pivron.  Esq. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  pre.sented  its  usual  overllow 
o'musical  and  thc.atrical  attractions.  AVhat  in.ay  be  de- 
Kribedas  the  last  grand  opera  concert  of  the  season  took 
pliceon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  return  of 
1I.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  fiom  his  vi.sit  to  the 
'icT  World,  and  was  a  most  brdliant  affair.  The 
singers  were  0/-//.'7e.«  of  the  first  cele'irity,  and  we  mus‘ 
:dd  that  the  tnorrtanx  they  sang  were  erpially  well 
bown  and  familiar. 

At  the  Royal  (lallery  of  llhistratio  i,  Mr.  and  Airs. 
German  Reed  have  just  launched  a  new  (  ntertaiiimcnt 
byF. C.  Burnaiid  hsq.,  cntill  d  hiijniir  V.'iluiii. 

— — ♦ - 

Pa!;is,  Jiilo. 

VO  douht  you  liavc  heard  of  the  great  chandelier 
falliiig  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Chinese  saloon  at 
Fontainebleau,  ainl  almost  ending  the  lives  of  Emperor 
nad  Empress.  It  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  of 
coarse  might  have  been  much  more  serious  than  it  was. 
lie  place  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Imperial  pair — 
»qmct place  of  retirement— a  eelestiiil  world,  guarded 
ir  grim  dragons*-and  here  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
wident  had  they  been  closctel,  wiiting  letters  with 
ill  out  of  the  marvellous  ('l;ine.=e  inkstand  now  ground 
topoffder;  they  had  only  leached  the  threshold  when 
tie  monster  chandelier  fell  with  a  tremen  Ions  crash, 
HMsliod  the  table,  pulveris;  d  the  inhstaml,  and  half 
ieried  itself  in  the  floor.  'I'hc  Emincss  did  not  faint, 
kit  it  is  said  she  has  been  mure  seiions  ever  since,  and 
tore  fully  bent  on  making  pilg'.ima';o  to  t’lc  Holy  City. 
Tic  accident,  of  course,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attenfion 
iere,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  rumours  were  abroad  about 
Wrert  treason  and  tlie  rest  of  it.  Experts  bad  been 
Wit  for  to  examine  the  wood  by  which  the  chandelier 
suspendcil,  but  tbey  eonld  inak'.'  nothing  of  it;  and 
tie  only  mond  seems  t  o  be.  Do  not,  if  yon  can  possibly 
Moidit,  sit  under  a  cbandelier. 

t'as  it  not  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  ever  so  far 
to  bear  the  wisdom  -  and,  no  doubt,  see  the  splendour — 


of  King  Solomon?  Sheba's  queen  is  rivalled  by  the 
(iucen  of  Alohelii — (ineen  I'atoriina,  who  has  come  all 
the  way  from  her  far-off  island  home  to  s''e  Napoleon  III., 
and  is  ready  to  coni'es.j  that  the  half  has  not  been  told 
her  of  his  Impel  ial  magnificence.  She  is  lodging  at  the 
Hotel  dll  liOnvrc,  and  wears  a  royal  costnme  of  .sky- 
hluc  velvet  with  a  golden  crown.  It  is  really  refresli- 
ing  now-a-days  to  lind  a  queen  positively  (Lessing 
for  the  piart.  Emperors  and  IHags,  llmpi-'  sses  and 
tiucens,  all  behave  so  much  like  common  people  that  it 
is  a  deligjlitful  change  to  lind  a  sovereign  who  wears  a 
crown  every  day  of  tlie  week. 

of  dress,  some  ladies  have  been  distir.g!ii.5h- 
ing  themselves  by  preserving  the  unities  of  colour  in 
their  costume,  and  have  contiivei  to  get  themselves 
into  dilHenlties  with  sapient  eonimis-aiies  of  police  in 
eonscqneaee.  At  the  hour  when  the  hand  jilays  in  the 
'I'nileiies  gardens  we  have  liad  the  apparition  of  a  bine 
lady — not  a  la.-’-hh  n,  but  blue  entire :  bine  bonnet,  blue 
shoes,  bine  dress,  bine  cloak,  bine  pmrasol,  a  dog  dyed 
bine  I'.el  1  by  a  ]>lne  libbon.  Then  we  have  here  a  red 
lady  and  a  woman  in  yellow.  Tiny  have  .attracted 
inneh  attention,  and  attentive  policemen  have  stiown 
them  the  way  our.  ^Vliy  the  police  should  interfere  is 
be.st  known  to  themselves ;  few  peojile  would  be  mad 
enough  to  a^^k  a  eommissaire  for  a  leason.  Rut  it  is 
not  only  the  police  who  eonstitnte  tiieinselves  eonsor.s 
of  the  fashioii.s — the  jicnple  do  it,  s.t  on  l.y  the 
A  pr  tty  young  holy,  weaving  a  green  veil,  the  other 
day  was  Iinu‘i'  1  by  a  mob  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  a  s'.ejt.  \'.'e  are  known  to  be  the  paragon  of  polite¬ 
ness,  ami  this  fact  is  so  well  established  that  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  this  kind  cannot  shake  it ;  but  in  any  other  jdace 
it  would  be  rmle.  Hair-crojtping  has  ret  in.  A  little 
miss,  with  a  wonderful  disiday  of  golden  hair,  was 
shorn  bran  expert  thief  as  she  was  looking  in  at  a  shop 
window.  The  poor  child,  we  may  imagine,  was  incon- 
sol.able,  but  tlie  lateul  got  clean  off  ;  it  behoves  young 
ladies  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Everywhere  yon  see  the  orang  '-eolonrcd  1  interns, 
not  to  be  ontshone  by  (loveriinient  lanterns,  but  throw¬ 
ing  broad  light  on  many  things  that  have  heen  hereto¬ 
fore  kept  dark.  AI.  Rochifort  is  making  money  and 
doing  good,  two  things  tliat  many  jieople  will  he  ready 
to  t'.  11  yon  are  scarcely  compatible  in  these  day.3.  Ry 
the  wuay,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  your 
tincen  gave  a  breakfast  at  Ruckiiigham  I’rl.ice,  the 
jnihccs  of  the  house  of  Orleans  were  invite  1,  ami  our 
ambassador  stayeil  away.  If  AI.  Rochefort  were  at  the 
head  of  the  French  (iovernment,  he  says,  he  should 
think  it  a  poor  satisfaction  to  see  his  rep-.es  nt.ativo 
yielding  place  to  Hie  sons  of  l.oiiis  l'lu!iiii;e;  it  might 
be  taken  ns  a  prediction.  Riit  then,  what  wo  ild  be 
the  worth  of  .such  a  jire  iielion,  when  oirr  ]  ecylo  arc 
not  only  toasting  Napoleon  HI.,  but  Napole  >:i  1\'.,  and 
even  down — in  expeelation — to  Napoleon  XXXII.  ?  To 
be  sure,  there  is  idle  gi  ssip  going  on  for  cvei',  and 
whole  flocks  <if  will  ducks;  hut  a!!  things  arc  quite 
serene.  Imlee  l,  it  is  an  assuvance  of  safety  wkeu  tlie 
reverse  of  saf  ty  is  put  forward.  Ak'heu  tlicro  is  the 
innionr  of  a  shaking  dynasty,  wc  may  be  .sure  tliero 
will  be  no  change  for  a  long  time ;  when  there  is  the 
talk  of  war,  what  is  really  meant  is  peace;  when  wo 
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talk  of  (lisnniiin"  twelve  linmlrcd  tlioiisind  men,  then 
tlicrc  may  be  danyer;  when  it  is  publicly  declared  by 
tlic  voice  of  authority  “The  Empii'c  is  dVar,”  then  wc 
may  expect  the  millcunium. 

We  arc  not  aware  whether  M.  Hochefort  is  to  be  of 
the  number,  but  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Emperor  will 
decorate  a  number  of  journalists  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour  on  the  1  .nth  of  August.  Some  of  the  journalists 
would  rather  decline  the  lionour,  shrinking  much  from 
a  bit  of  ribbon  that  lias  become  so  abominably  common, 
but  to  hear  is  to  obey,  and  if  the  Emperor  will  it,  the 
scribes  must  wear  the  silk  at  their  button-holes. 
(Speaking  of  scribes,  Jules  Janiu,  the  inimitable,  is 
writing  a  book  that,  by  those  who  have  been  favoured 
by  hearing  portions  of  it,  is  spoken  of  most  highly. 
'J’hc  Emi'cror  seems  inclined  to  condone  with  Victor 
Hugo  the  enormity  of  AupoAon  the  Little;  ami  Dumas, 
at  Havre,  has  been  writing  a  letter,  in  which  he  talks 
of  magnetic  inllueucc  given  and  received  by  him  in  th.at 
great  city — writes  as  a  spiritualist  more  than  aromaucist, 
and  gives  the  Havre  people  great  credit  for  their  due 
ri.preciation  of  himself. 

There  is  but  little  stirring  at  our  theatres.  Who 
can  sit  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  playhouse,  even 
to  witness  the  performanees  of  your  incomparable 
Alcnken?  'J'hc  Theatre  ITancais  is  closed,  and  will 
not  reopen  till  the  Emperor's  fCte  day. 

Aladlle.  llissou,  whose  tKImt  attracted  attention  at 
tlic  (irand  Opera,  is  grauddaughter  of  the  Conseiller 
dc  I’lefecturc  at  Ileiaueon,  and  daughter  of  a  naval 
oiticcr  killed  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Exposition  Maritime  at  Havre  did  not  sulnee,  it 
appears,  to  stinmlatc  tlic  curiosity  of  the  public,  so 
bull-lights  have  been  resorted  to,  and  most  wonderful 
reports  reach  us  of  the  great  inllux  of  Parisians, 
who  form  about  one-third  of  the  assemblage,  and 
appear  enthusiastic  about  this  revival  of  cruel  sports. 
At  the  last  bull-tight  the  arena  contained  above  ten 
thousand  spectators,  among  wliieli  the  gentler  sex  was 
very  fully  represented.  'J'here  were  six  bulls  brought 
over,  it  is  send,  from  Spain,  as  well  as  the  torreadors. 
It  must  be  true  that  there  is  latent  cruelty  in  human 
nature,  both  feminine  and  masculine,  since  scenes  of 
danger  and  horror  have  so  much  power  to  attract. 

The  well-educated  and  refined  may  overcome  it,  but 
it  is  not  the  Sjiani.sh  race  alone  that  delights  in  the 
bloody  sport  between  a  man  and  a  furious  animal, 
goaded  on  to  rage  by  agony.  The  English  have  cock¬ 
fights  and  boxing-matches,  and  the  French — well,  the 
Eouave  style  of  lighting  docs  not  argue  great  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart  certainly,  and  Zouaves  are  the  idols  of 
the  French  people. 

The  Americans  have  been  holding  a  great  file  in 
the  Pre  Cat  elan,  to  celebrate  the  .anniversary  of  Ame¬ 
rican  Independence  (Ith  of  July).  'I'hcre  were  ten'ts, 
pavilions,  and  carpeted  hustings,  dags  and  banners 
unfurled,  music,  and  a  great  deal  of  speechifying.  The 
fite  was  even  continued  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  when 
there  was  a  great  concert  of  military  harmony.  'I  lure 
was  a  large  audience  of  both  foreign  and  French 
people. 

'Fhc  famous  l>i  stir  la  presse  has  brought  down  a 
deluge  of  new  Liberal  newspapers  upon  the  devoted 


heads  of  our  Emperor  and  his  ministers.  Among  these  i 
the  lihctciir,  under  the  direction  of  Jules  Favre,  hn  I 
gone  the  furthest  in  its  reproaches  and  accusations'  I 
unable  to  put  it  down  altogether,  (lOverninent  hjs  ! 
already  had  it  fined  to  the  amount  of  10,.j00fr8.  A  1 
number  of  small  weekly  papers  and  magazines  arc  also 
incessantly  harrowing  our  “constituted  authorities,” 
and  one  of  them,  I.a  LanU  nic,  has  met  with  unprcce. 
dented  success.  Upwards  of  (50,000  copies  arc  issued 
of  it  weekly.  The  editor,  Hochefort,  possesses  in  >  r 
high  degree  the  sparkling  wit  so  dear  to  Parisians,  and  ■ 
uses  it  ns  a  weapon  to  abuse  and  ridicule  all  tht  ' 
measures  taken  by  the  present  French  Government 
He  exposes  their  blunders  most  mercilessly,  cspeciallj 
insisting  upon  the  deplorable  state  of  our  finances,  j 
caused  by  useless  wars  and  extravagant  expenses  for  f 
the  enlarging  and  beautifying  of  I’aris.  An  account ol 
the  debts  incurred  by  the  city  of  Paris  was  published 
the  other  d.uy  in  the  papers,  and  the  amount  comes  to  j 
above  dO.S  millions  of  francs,  payable  in  ten  years.  So 
wonder  wc  have  pretty  boulevards  aud  spacious  streets, 
and  we  really  ought  not  to  murmur  if  bread  and  mcji 
and  the  first  necessaries  of  life  are  now  at  a  higher  price 
than  they  have  ever  been  known  before.  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Parma  is  but  eighteen,  yet  the  news-  ' 
p.apcrs  p'lcrsist  in  marrying  him,  first  to  one  of  his 
Italian  cou.sins,  and  now  to  the  Emperor  of  llussia's 
daughter. 

'I  he  Emperor  is  at  Vichy,  where  the  season  is  most  ; 
brilliant.  The  Grand  Theatre  Parisieu  was  opened oi  ^ 
the  17th  of  July.  The  actors  and  actresses  from  the  : 
Gpiu-a  ( 'omiipic  began  rvith  La  Fille  da  IiVyi/aoJ— Made  ' 
C'abel  shining  foremost. 

Afterwards  came  the  Gynmase  and  Vaudeville,  and  ; 
now  the  ComC'dic  Fran(,'aisc,  with  Madonoisdk  h  '■ 
Siif/Ulre  and  /.c  Barhicr  de  Scfillc.  ! 

'Fhe  Empress  is  still  at  Fontainebleau,  but  as  soon  as 
the  Emperor  leaves  Vichy  she  will  go  with  him  to 
lliarritz. 

SEWING  ALVCHINES. 

Alessrs.  Newton  AVilson  and  Co.,  of  144,  lligt 
Holborn,  have  a  machine  which  appc.ars  to  combine 
three  sewing-machines  in  one.  Imprimis,  there  is  an 
ordinary,  or  rather  a  very  good,  lock-stitch  sowing- 
machine ;  secondly,  there  is  a  button- hole -niakinj 
apparatus ;  aud  thirdly,  there  is  over-seaming  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  produces  a  fine  satin-.stitch  cinhroidciy. 
The  alteration  of  parts,  &c.,  for  these  various  kinds  of 
work  is  adjusted  in  a  few  moments,  aud  this  machine, 
by  combining  in  one  the  necessities  of  work  as  well  as 
its  elegant  requirements,  is  highly  appreciated  bj 
luilies.  'Fhc  price  is  apparently  high— namely,  £M- 
but  cannot  be  really  expensive  if  we  consider  that  tie 
price  of  an  ordinary  button-hole-making  machine » 

.€14,  a  good  lock-stitch  .€12,  and  then  the  emhroidett 
mcchani.sm  would  cost  as  much  more,  if,  iadoed, » 
could  be  bought.  All  extras  are  included  in  this  pncf. 
'Phis  ingenious  machine  is  easy  to  work  and  manage, 
and  is  called  the  Amerie.an  Ijutton-holc,  Over-seaming, 
ami  .Sewing  Alachine,  ami  is  ceitainly  a  most  complete  - 
lady's  compauiou, 
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TO  A  JCNE  HAY. 

Ah,  liapijty  day,  refuse  to  go ! 

Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 
Forever  in  mid  afternoon. 

Ah,  happy  day  of  happy  Juno! 

Four  out  thy  sunshine  on  tlie  hill, 

T)>e  piny  wood  with  perfume  fill. 

And  breathe  aeross  the  singing  sea 
Eind-scented  breezes,  that  shall  be 
Sweet  as  the  gardens  that  they  p/ass 
Where  children  tumble  in  the  grass! 

Ah,  happy  day,  refuse  to  go ! 

Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 

And  long  not  for  thy  bluslung  rest 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  the  wtst. 

Hut  bid  grey  evening  get  her  back 
With  all  the  stars  upon  her  tr.ack! 
Forget  the  dark,  forget  the  dew. 

The  mystery  of  the  midnight  blue. 

And  only  sjjread  thy  wide  warm  wings 
Wliile  Summer  her  enchantment  flings. 

Ah,  hapipy  day,  refuse  to  go! 

Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 
Forever  let  thy  tender  mist 
Lie  like  dissolving  amethyst 
Deep  in  the  distant  dales,  and  shed 
Thy  mellow  glory  overhead  ! 

Yet  wilt  thou  wander — call  the  thrush, 
And  have  the  wilds  and  waters  hush 
To  hear  his  jjassion-broken  tunc. 

Ah,  hapijiy  day  of  happiy  June. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOXIAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  Correspondents. — .Ml  litters  for  this  department  to  be 
teat  More  tho  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  next. 

Answers. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the 
iliresfcs  of  correspondents. 

ladies  who  receive  r.o  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
■dnstand  tt.vt  wo  have  received  no  communications  on  the 
Mtject. 

The  Rules  of  tho  Englishwoman's  Exchange  will  bo  found  in 
the  April  nnmber  uf  tho  Maga/iuo. 

S09.  Nor.i  has  several  snmmcr  bonnets  (entirely  new),  and 
voold  be  glad  to  dispose  of  them  at  cost  price,  from  lO.s.  to  OOs. 
Alw  Garibaldis. 

JIO.  Tottie  will  send  two  most  valnablo  recipes — 1.  Ilair- 
whj  2.  Plate-powder  (without  mercury)  —  on  receipt  of  31 
joitage-stamps.  I'or  address,  apply  to  Editor  of  “Exchaigo 
Celum." 

211.  Lavinia  has  real  rock  coral  crossc.’,  very  stroiig,  and 
gnatlj  admired,  11  stamps.  Also  handsome  rock  coral  tarrings, 
pld  wires,  40  stamps,  post  free. 

212.  F.  \V.  wishes  to  cxcl  ange  a  black  Ifouitou  laco  pnrasol- 
wrer— almost  new,  cost  .12  lOs.— for  a  good  white  laco  one.  Open 
to  offers. 

213.  Anne  Xevili,,  of  Warwick,  will  give  T/ie  Ihthlts  of  Cood 
3a.,  and  IIuio  to  Mule  Home  /Aip/i;/,  Is.  CJ.,  for  enough 

<d  Irish  laco  for  tho  border  of  a  l.niidhcrchic^,  the  wide  width,  or 
fcfaiaiull  gold  or  silver  brooch.  If  any  one  will  lake  my  offer 
■j  address  is  at  the  Editor's.  Op.  n  to  olTirs. 

214.  Acousta  has  a  pretty  f.vbiinablc  pink  crape  bonnet,  snit- 
•^for  a  yonng  lady,  trimmed  wiili  pink  satin  be>w.j,  pearl  bnclilca, 
•kite  lilac,  and  handsome  fringi',  worn  twice  at  church,  cost 

Would  like  good  jut  ornaments,  necklet,  brooch,  car- 


rings  (long  ones),  or  bracelets,  having  gone  into  deep  mourning. 
Open  to  other  offers. 

215.  Gelatine  has  '2.'0  foreign  stamps  to  dispose  of,  many  i  f 
them  new  and  very  rare,  for  ITs. 

21G.  Mary  has  for  sale  or  exchange  a  new  bow  and  throo  arrows, 
also  a  telescope.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  another  snbucribur. 

217.  WiLMoT  wishes  to  sell  her  Florence  Sowing-mackiuc,  on 
polished  table,  with  cover,  and  all  extras.  It  is  in  perfect  order, 
having  been  little  used.  Cost  .CIO  10s. ;  price  £3  Ss. 

218.  M.  M.  offcis  a  fine  elaborately-tatted  pocket-handkerchief 
for  ISs.  Gd.  Will  send  it  on  approval. 

219.  Boo-de.an  has  a  handsome,  quite  new  white  muslin  dress, 
worked  spots,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbon  rnches,  made  by  fashion¬ 
able  dressmaker,  for  sale.  [Send  direction  and  stamped  envelope 
for  aiiswirs.] 

220.  Pansy  has  a  fashionaUo  white  maslin  dress,  trimmed  with 
Line  ribbon  (never  worn),  to  dispose  of,  on  account  of  mourning ; 
also  G  yards  of  tatting.  [Send  stamped  directed  envelopes  for 
transmission  of  letters.] 

221.  Grace  wishes  to  exchange  a  pair  of  gentleman’s  slippers — 
garter-pattern,  bead  mottoes,  not  made  np  — for  a  donhlo  scent- 
boltlc.  Ojten  to  offers. 

222.  Ina  offers  an  elegant  white  illuminated  prayer-book,  with 
gilt  edges  and  leather  case,  equal  to  new,  for  a  bottle  of  Antephelic 
Milk. 

223.  Nell  wishes  to  get  a  pair  of  infant's  sleeve-loops.  Will 
givo  for  them  some  good  traced  patterns  for  braiding,  or  will  bny 
them. 

221.  J.  M.  P.  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  foreign  butterflies 
and  moths,  which  she  would  bo  happy  to  dispose  of.  J.  M.  P.  has 
also  a  long  scarlet  Chinese  crapo  scarf,  bcantifully  embroidered, 
and  an  Indian  net  one,  white,  and  worked  by  hand  in  hlno  silk. 
Also  a  box  of  water-colours  (qnite  new).  Open  to  offers.  [Pleote 
send  11  stomps.] 

22.).  C.  L.  F.  has  a  dust-colourod  silk  rep  skirt  and  walking 
jacket,  just  made,  never  worn,  cost  £3  Cs.  5d.,  excellent  quality ; 
would  snit  a  tall  slight  fignre.  She  wonid  take  £2  15s.  in  cash 
fur  it,  or  15  yards  of  good  new  French-made  black  or  black  and 
white  silk. 

22G.  Maud  Mary  will  give  last  year’s  Englishwoman's  Do- 
HESTic  Magazine  (complete)  for  G  yards  of  white  Clniiy  edging 
(real),  or  a  pair  of  Searle’s  earrings  in  jet,  in  good  condition. 

227.  Beta  has  a  pretty  French  lounet  of  spotted  tnlle  and 
blonde  kice,  trimmed  wit’i  white  satin  bows,  and  crimson  rosihnds 
and  leaves ;  also  a  black  and  white  narrow  striped  silk  parasol, 
lined  with  green,  very  liltlo  used.  The  bonnet  has  been  worn 
once,  and  cost  2Gs.  Good  jet  ornaments  for  monmiug,  or  open 
to  offers. 

228.  MaueIt  having  occasion  to  go  into  mourning,  will  sell  two 
white  tulle  bonnets,  with  goud  French  llowers  (one  pink,  the  other 
white  and  gtcuu,  only  worn  three  times,  cost  £1  Is.  each,  for  half- 
price  ;  also  12  numbers  of  Good  Words — tho  year  ISGi;  tale, 
“  Oswald  Criiy” — for  os.  Gd.  Open  to  effers. 

229.  Mrs.  G.  has  a  velvet  jackit  slio  would  II’ko  to  exchange  for 
a  baby's  bassinette.  The  velvets  jacket  is  worlli  .i‘3  os,,  and  is  a 
Paris  fasliion. 

230.  Blve  Gown  tints  ciii  tcs-dc-visitc  for  3.1.  c-aeli.  Send 
colour  of  hair  and  eyes. 

231.  A  Lady  1ms  a  set  each  of  tortoisesluil  and  malaclilto  tar- 
tings  and  l.roocli,  the  latter  set  in  tilnr  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  lo:  g,  ivy-leaf  pAtUru ;  tho  tortoiseshull  romnl,  qnito 
clear,  with  small  gold  stars  over.  Both  sets  in  goud  oidir. 
IVoiiId  like  to  ixchangii  cither  set  for  2J  yards  of  govd  black  silk, 
or  both  ects  fur  5  yards. 

2::2.  C.  C.  requires  two  copies  of  tho  thirteenth  series  of  crochet 
book  by  Mdlle.  Ilie go  do  la  Branckardlire ;  also  good  Berlin 
hearihrug  pattiru.  Is  willing  to  give  other  uumlcrs  in  exchange, 
or  open  to  offi  rs. 

233.  C.  C.  l  as  a  variety  of  counters— red,  yellow,  green,  and 
white,  round  and  oblong — which  she  wishes  to  exchange.  Is  oynen 
to  olTi  rs. 

231.  At.  offers  fancy  French  handacreen.s,  snitablo  for 
draw ing-reem  or  wedding-presents.  7s.  Gd.  per  pair,  t^uite  new 
designs. 
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ZONALE  TELARGONIUMS-CLEMATIS. 


ZONALE  PELARGONirMS-CLEMATIS. 


n''IIOSE  who  wish  to  see  zonale  pelargoniums  grown 
-I-  in  perfection  should  visit  the  nurseries  of  Alessrs. 
Henderson  and  Sons,  Welliugton-road,  St.  John's- 
wood.  The  illustrations  before  us  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 

AVales  is  a  lovely  spe 


parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  wettest  parts  of 
west  and  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  north  of  En.. 


cimeu  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fashionable 
pelargoniums.  It  has 
a  rich  yellow  ground 
tint,  with  a  showy 
blight  bronze-red  van- 
dyked  zone ;  the  habit 
is  dwarf  and  compact. 
It  is  a  first-class  bed¬ 
ding  plant,  and  very 
efTective ;  for  decora¬ 
tive  groups  it  i;5  re¬ 
markably  beautilul. 

The  Geranium  rc- 
ticulatum,  or  golden- 
veined  leaved  geia- 
nium,  is  a  unitpie  and 
singular  variety  of  the 
nosegay  section,  and 
has  the  leaves  elegantly 
netted  or  traversed 
during  the  winter  and 
mouths  with 
veins  upon  a 
ground,  and 


land,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  tiie  plants  in  the^ 
in  pots  varying  from  4-iiich  to  C-inch  sizes;  thishajj 
greater  tendency  than  anything  to  throw  the  pUmi 
into  bloom.  Hut  as  the  leaves  of  many  varieties m 
The  Princess  of  '  far  more  beautiful  than  these  blo.ssoms,  the  reverse  of 

this  system  of  trett. 


spring 

golden 

green 


through  the  dry  sum¬ 
mer  months  tiiey  are  finely  marked  with  a  tracery  of 
green  network  upon  a  golden  grouii<l.  It  has  compact 
trusfcs  of  bloom,  and  aa  imjiroved  habit  of  growth, 
being  remarkably  compact  and  dwarf.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  vase  or  pot  culture  in  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion  .and  for  terrace  groujis. 

The  golden  self  and  bronze  zoned  sections  of  pelar¬ 
goniums  possess  a  constitutional  vigour  generally  equal 
to  the  common  scarlet  zonales,  and  require  a  similar 
treatment  both  in  conservatory  and  garden  cult  m  e, 
the  full  exposure  in 


open  beds  showing 
off  the  line  golden 
ground  colour  and 
rich  zones  to  advan¬ 
tage.  For  beds  of 
zonale  pelargo¬ 
niums  a  light  sandy 
loam,  moderately 
enriched  witli  either 
well-rotted  dung  or 
leaf  mouhl,  and 
resting  upon  a 
gravelly  bottom,  is 
the  best  for  j»ro- 
ducinga  moderately 
strong  growth  and 
profusion  of  bloom. 
The  stronger  varie¬ 
ties  grow  too  much 
to  leaf  wlu  n  planted 
in  rich,  dami>,  heavj* 
soils,  more  jiai  ticu- 
larly  in  wet  locali¬ 
ties.  Where  blootii, 
not  leaf,  is  desired, 
the  beds  sl'onld  be 
made  uj)  of  soil  as 
light  and  porous  as 
po.ssiblo.  Li  some 


ineiit  must  be 
where  leaves,  not 
llowers,  .are  the  (^osi(!^ 
rat  u  Ill.  Cutting 
should  now  be  tab; 
and  should  be  ohosons 
large  as  possible, 
are  best  struck  in  h 
inch  pots,  wliieli  niK 
be  thoroughly  clean  li 
both  insiile  and  oat 
Place  in  tlie.tc  m 
inches  of  fincly-broat 
crocks,  with  an  Lc; 
deep  Layer  of  rojgl 
dung,  add  about  tvi 
inches  of  rich  soil,wi- 
sisting  of  one  fr. 
loam,  o!io  part  findy. 
sifted  rotten  dung  ail 
about  a  fiftli  of  lb 
whole  of  f-aml,  ami  £11 
np  firmly  with  loan), 
leaf  mould,  .and  saai 
ill  equal  j.ioiioilions, 
which  should  be  tho¬ 
roughly  mi.xcd  by  being  passed  through  a  hali-inci 
sieve.  From  fifteen  to  eightceu  cuttings  may  be  pc 
into  each  pot,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  ii 
dibbling  them  in  with  a  large  dibble  so  as  not  tobrab 
them.  As  soon  as  the  ymts  are  filled  with  cutting 
they  should  he  placed  in  cold  fiamcs  or  jiits  on  adiy 
bottom,  and  watercil  siiHicicntly  to  wet  the  whole 
The  lights  should  then  be  put  on,  .and  raised  entirely 
oil  the  frame  at  the  back  and  front,  so  as  to  causei 
five  circulation  of  air  about  the  cuttings.  The  only 

oTiject  ill  puitii 


otenn, 
their  spi 
We  a 


iDid,  <- 
portrayi 
nagnitii 
hardy  t 
Jovers 
itgiiifr  I 
tifal  lig 
then  pli 


g]a.s3  over  them  t: 
jili  is  to  preies 
them  from  gettinj 
soaked  witli  rain. 

and  to  protect  tke 
fromtheiiigbtden 
Ill  watering  tie 
cuttings  a  hapjy 
medium  must 
observed,  too  nine; 
wat'T  caii.-ingthc 
to  damp  oft,  whil 
too  em.ill  a  quantity 
o.iuses  slirivellii 
In  a  mouth  tk' 
will  be  rooted,  »f' 
the  supply  of  vati’i 
should  then  h( 
slightly  iiicreasd 
From  tlie  day  th* 
the  cuttings  are p* 
in,  eleanliiiess  niiS| 
be  attended  to; 
every  loaf  tliatfaW 
or  damjis  oil 
be  removed. 
should  be 
up  to  the  middle 
Movember,' 
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ZON  ALK  rELAllG  ONI  CMS— CLEM  ATIS. 


otering  may  ccasc,  or  nearly  so,  for  two  months.  Of  'I'lie  double  dwarf  rocket  larkspur  which  we  illus- 
liieir  spring  culture  we  shiill  hereafter  treiit.  trate  is  an  annual  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s-  Sons,  and  is  very  handsome ;  our  sketch  gives  the  blos- 
Chelsea,  for  tlie  very  beautiful  clematis  here  som  and  plant.  '1  he  larkspur,  or  delphinium,  belong 
lortrayoil.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  to  the  order  Hauuiiriiluna,  and  are  well  known  annual, 
jjgniiicent  double  blue  liowering  clematis.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  perennial  ])lauts  ;  they  have  curiously-cut 
^Jr(iy  climber,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer ;  the  leaves,  and  si)lendid  llowers,  either  purple,  pink,  blue, 
lovers  arc  very  double,  and  of  a  largo  size,  avc-  or  wdiite.  The  .Silesian  larkspurs  are  remarkable  for 
nying  four  inches  in  diameter ;  t:i  -y  are  of  .a  beau-  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  ilowers,  the  hue  of  which 
gal  light  blue  colour.  It  thiives  remarkably  well  resembles  tarnisluxl  silver ;  ami  the  bee  larkspurs  are 
then  phanted  out  of  doors,  and  when  grown  in  pots  interesting  for  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  petals 


*  B  most  striking,  and  very  free  blooming,  many  of 
■httplants  grown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  having  as  many 
B  fourtoeii  different  blossoms  expanded  at  once.  For 
•Bttervatory  and  glass  corridor  decoration  it  is  in- 
^hle.  This  clematis  was  imported  direct  from 
It  will  flourish  in  very  light  rich  soil,  and 
^  an  object  of  exqui.site  beauty  w  hen  trained  over 
■hice-work  or  baskets.  No  indoor  or  outdoor  garden 
be  without  one  or  more  of  these  beautiful 
™bers,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  great  beauty  at 
"®«r3  Veitch’s  establishments  at  Chelsea  and  Kiug- 
*’*•  The  plants  arc  now  ready  to  send  out  in  pots. 


are  ''oldcd  up  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  bee  or  a  large  bluebottle  fly.  The  larkspurs 
will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situ.ation  but  a  rich  loam  and  situ¬ 
ation  open  to  the  sun  suits  them  best.  Tliey  arc  greatly 
improvixl  by  the  addition  of  a  good  deal  of  thorougldy 
rotten  manure  to  the  soil  in  w  hich  they  grow,  instead 
of  being  injured  by  it,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other 
flowering  plants.  The  seeds  keep  good  a  long  time, 
and  those  of  the  annual  kind  do  best  sown  in  autumn. 
'I'hc  perennial  larkspur  is  propagated  by  division  of  the 
root. 

The  Delphinium  hendersouii  and  Delphinium  for- 
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inosum  are  two  beautiful  varieties  of  larkspur ;  tlie 
flowers  are  deep  blue  with  white  centre,  and  are  j)ro- 
uuced  in  profusion  from  July  to  Novembei'.  Rocket 
larkspur  should  now  be  sown  whore  intended  to  bloom 
next  year.  All  the  species  of  larkspur  are  showy  and 
valuable  as  border  flowers 

The  Tunica  saxifraga  is  a  most  elegant  dwarf  Alpine 
herbaceous  plant,  of  cojnpact 

Ilow  growth  ;  it  has  small  neat 
leaves,  aii'l  a  great  profusion 
of  rosy  lilac  flowers.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom  thioughout 
l!ie  summer,  and  is  suitable 
for  small  choice  flower-beds, 
for  rockwork,  and  to  decorate 
a  mi.xed  fernery.  Our  speci¬ 
men  is  a  perennial,  and  pos¬ 
sesses,  therefore,  a  gre.it  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  annual  k  inds, 
being  proj)agated  by  division. 


BoruLF.  bwauf  rocket 
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TCNTCA  SAXIFUACA 
(Pr.RKXSIAI,). 


Tiiey  should  b,-  divided  and  replantA'd  either  in  autumn 
after  they  have  done  growing,  or  in  spring  before  they 
begin  to  grow  ;  shoidd  the  soil  be  black  ainl  ‘‘  sour'' 
round  the  roots,  they  should  be  waslie  1  <piite  clean 
before  replanting,  the  roots  should  be  triinmeil  in,  and 
all  bruised  portions  removed  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  Tunica  saxifraga  grows  well  in  chalky  situations. 

The  common  saxifrage  (genus  Sari/nifife)  is  a  well- 
known  hcrb.aceous  plant ;  many  of  these  arc  natives 
of  this  island,  with  white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers. 
They  are  all  easily  cultivate<l,  and  will  grow  in  any 
light  garden  soil,  though  they  prefer  a  deep  sand 
Saxifraga  nmbi’osa  is  the  London  pride,  and  Saxifraga 
granulata  the  common  mountain  saxifrage.  They  aio 


all  handsome,  and  many  arc  well  adiipted  for  rod.i 
work.  There  are  more  than  m\c  hundred  varietient  I  Till 
this  genus.  ■ 

llefore  concluding  this  article  we  mu.st  remark  up#  ram: 
the  various  ways  of  spelling  the  names  of  the  plant, 
which  form  the  principal  subjects  of  our  illustratiom- 
namely,  the  Zonale  pelargoniums.  “  Who  shall  decii  '*?*'** 
when  doctors  differ  V’  When  the  *•  hoi-seshoc’’ ti^ 
developed  into  the  exqnisitAi  ‘‘zone,”  the  tenn  Tot 

was  zonate ;  now  it  is  spelt  zonal  or  zonale  indiscruni.  ^ 
nately.  In  the  (idriloiirs  Mai/aziiic  for  July  tin  ‘ 
spelling  of  the  word  varies  in  each  piage  on  vUd  I 
mention  is  made  of  these  lovely  pflants. 

The  great  authorities  of  the  gardening  world,  llisa 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons,  ini  ■ 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  differ  on  this  point,  and  a  ;  ‘‘j**’*' 
free  choice  is  allowed  on  moot  points  of  orthograpk,  ^ 
wc  decide  that  zonale  is  the  most  approi)riate  term. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


Tie  Fiitri/  Voyage.  CIi.  Gonnod.  (Metzler  and  Co.,  Gr«  E  lilronoi 
Marlborongh-street.) — A  very  plciisiiig  translation  of  Ike  pretel  itllvor 
b,trcarolle,  better  known  under  its  French  title,  Oii  Imsi 

AUer?  It  is  published  in  the  key  of  G  for  soprano  or  tenor,  ikL  iitltr  \ 
in  K  flat  for  mezzo-soprano  or  barytone.  Eiccitu 

She  Comes  O'er  the  fiea.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — This  sonp,  list 
snbject  of  which  typifies  “  Alexandra  the  Ambassadress  of  Hopt.T  cUuh  1 
is  the  production  of  the  same  authoress  and  composer,  indtkl  tnrr  pc 
same  criticism  may  apply  to  it.  Ciiitbi 

Krening  Star,  llcverie.  By  Kdward  licylofT,  (Mctzler  ui  nabtrs 
Co.)  —  A  very  agreeahlo  pianoforte  fantasia,  a  pleasing  ui  i  pk)  the 
mclodions  theme.  nilljcoi 

I  inn  Not  Ash  to  Precis  that  Chech.  Ronp.  'Writlen  r  toaiun( 
composed  by  Miss  Virpinia  Gabriel.  (Metzler  and  Co.)— IVi;  waomy 

ever  comes  from  the  pen  of  this  lady  is  saro  to  evince  the  skill  ^  Ik**  •  hi 
the  accomplished  mnsician.  i  iorntin 

Jjes  Oifc.ivx.  Valso  de  salon.  K.  dc  Paris.  (Metzler  and C(  segsainU 
— A  well  inraiiped  pianoforte  piece  of  moderate  dilhcnlty.  ■  haUeft 
Primarcni.  Idmile  IValdtenfel.  (Metzler  and  Co.)— A  i.  |  uaoaly 
lively  and  original  polka  mazurka,  one  of  a  style  mneb  in  tor  :  hiarigl 
at  present.  tilalion, 

faithless  It  ihiii.  Ballad.  Words  by  R.  M.  M.  MnsiebyLf®  airersall 
Gray.  (Metzh-r  and  Co.) — -A  pretty,  simple  little  ditlv  T-  hsbeggs 
words  are  pleasing,  and  the  accomp.animeut  appropriate  t  h  a  gro 
expressive.  Hjpnpili 

fhntasiii  on  Themes  from  ‘'Lucrezia  Borgia,"  and  F.rc-^  bit,  bat 
Shatloirs.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  P.irry,  Hacc®  hlXEfor 
sqaare.)— Two  brilliant  morceanx  for  the  pianoforte,  adapted  1  hu)T  J 
performers  (le  premiere  force.  I  ^ 

Kellogg  Valze.  Parole  di  ZafBna.  Mnsica  di  Arditi.  (h-  1  bad  beg 
down  and  Parry.) — This  is  a  hravnra  sonp  and  not  a  dance,  u:  Wbther 
title  would  imply,  by  tbe  este.'mcd  comlactor  of  Her  .Maje'  ebenitis 
Opera,  and  the  composer  of  II  Bacio,  to  nbieh  it  bean  a:  ' 

resemblance. 

The  Song  of  the  Blind.  Writlen  by  M.  Ropsr.s.  Composed!  b^dres 
Frederica  Finlay.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  HoUes-striet.)— “tiwron 
words  set  to  very  appropriate  music. 

Forget  Me  Not.  Song.  Poetry  by  Miss  L.  B.  Conriac  . 
Music  by  Wilhelm  Gaiiz.  (Ashdowa  and  Parry.)— This  ie  at"  W I: 
position  of  higher  pretensions,  by  a  gentleman  of  wcU  i'"  ^  1 

repute  as  composer  and  conductor.  We  can  accord  nnqaai:  •ua»Md, . 
praise  to  both  words  and  mnsic.  ^ 

The  Blush  Bose.  Waltz.  By  Charles  Godfrey.  (.Asbi'  VSTCR 
and  Parrv.) — A  capital  and  inspiriting  waltz  by  this  P  me: 

■  ,  ,  •  "itinmhi 

composer  of  dance  mnsic. 

I  hare  Hatched  Thee  in  thy  Slumber.  The  song  of  CE'!''  ,  ■ 


Words  by  Professor  Ayloun.  Music  by  Louis  DiehL  (Aili!»f 


and  Parry.) 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OcB  CtfSVERSizioxE.  Corrasi'oiulenla  arc  requested  to  forward 
^  Dame  and  addreeo,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
puTiulee  of  good  faitb. 

Adi  letters,  qnes'ions,  and  communications  of  all  kiuda — 
neepting  those  relating  to  tlio  pu'  lialiiiig  department — to  bo 
ildmeed  to  the  Editor  of  tbo  Esoi.isiiwo^i.\n’'s  Pomustic 
JIiaiiixE. 

lo  CoanESPON'oEXTs. — All  Utters  requiring  immediate  answer 
avt  be  sent  before  tlio  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

Bas  Blec  axd  Stell.a.  The  statement  is  well  founded  ;  we 
tidrrstsnd  that  Professor  Popper,  in  his  recent  lectures  at  the 
Uni  Polytechnic,  on  “Physical  Astronomy,”  remarked  that 
louteen  years  ago  Dr.  ISedford  discoTcred  tho  relation  hclwccu 
•eteor  tad  comet,  and  aiiiioauced  their  actual  identity.  At  that 
tiae,  tad  long  since,  it  was  regarded  as  mere  tJicorii ;  but  witbin 
lie  list  two  years  astronomers  bare  yirowif  the  truth  of  Dr.  Ced- 
loid's  discovery,  which  was  made  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
iccerded  phenomena  from  the  earliest  times.  The  professor  said 
tint  it  bal  been  proved  by  five  mathematical  elements  of  the 
orbits  of  five  several  comets  and  meteors,  and  that  the  discovery 
is  one  of  the  grandest  additions  to  astronomical  science;  and 
suited  that  Dr.  lledford  has  propounded  entirely  new  theories  of 
lilronomy,  which  aro  most  profound  and  very  interesting,  and 
ita  worthy  of  being  stndied. 

Uese  writes — “  Will  you  permit  me  lo  s.ay  a  few  words  on  a 
■tiltr  which  must  greatly  interest  many  of  your  readers— tho 
Edcrition  of  (iirls,  at  present  with  rcfcre-nco  to  cheap  schools — 
ini'joct  whieli  has  lately  been  noticed  by  tho  press  ?  I  am  myself 
cUuly  bowildi red  by  tbc  advertisements  daily  appearing  olTering 
ernr  possible  advantage  for  il'2o  to  .Cdt),  somctiiucs  for  less. 
Cult  be  possible  that  for  that  sum  (hardy  saiTicicut,  even  with 
ombtrs,  to  supply  the  good  and  liheral  diet  necessary  for  growing 
^)lhey  can  he  pr  jvided  with  board  and  sound  instruction  from 
rally  competent  teachers,  who,  like  every  other  genuiuo  article, 
anuiDd  their  price  ?  (And  hero  let  me  ask,  wbat  can  be  falser 
Mcnomy  than  paying  for  ineffectual  teaching?)  It  is  imyiorlaut 
tint  a  lady  undertakiug  to  conduct  a  school  should  be,  if  not  pro- 
SdeDtia  each  branch  of  study  to  bo  acquired  by  her  pupil. s,  well 
legoimted  with  the  purest  principles  of  all,  that  she  may  at  least 
kible  to  select  competent  teachers,  and  such  varied  kr.ovN'ledge 
(u  only  bo  obtained  by  much  labour  and  expense,  for  which  sbo 
bliarigbt  to  look  for  some  return.  The  necessity  of  good  ven- 
bktioD,  ileeping  accommodation,  and  diet  is,  in  these  days, 
aiienally  admitted.  I  consider  a  good  breakfast  of  pure  milk, 
Imb  eggs  or  meat,  and  good  bruad-and-hntter  {nd  lih.),  necessary 
!■  a  growing  girl  who  has  a  mornirg’s  real  work  before  her. 
Hvpopils  are  c.ipceia’.ly  encouraged  to  make  a  good  inoal  of  the 
bit,  bat  I  could  not  do  this  ou  £.10  per  annum  inclusive.” 

IttSE  forward  her  address  ?] 

Labi  Jane  siys — “  I  shall  bo  much  obliged  if  you  wdi  put  ia 
jwr delightful  -Magazine  a  pattern  for  a  Parasol-Cover  in  Crochet. 
I  bad  begun  one  in  tatting,  hut  have  given  it  up,  ns  I  quite  agree 
vitb  tha  remarks  of  the  Silkworm  as  to  the  ugly  look  tutting  has 
•beiitis  washed.” 

H.  B.  writes — “  If  your  correspondent  M.  C.  in  tho  April 
MBbrr  0?  tho  E.sglishwom.vx's  Do.uestic  M.ao.izine  will  give 
ki  address,  or  say  where  it  maybe  obtained,  she  will  confer  a 
Inou  on  several  of  your  readers,  who  aro  anxious  to  have  their 
Cwstti  made  by  such  an  enthusiast  in  her  business  as  M.  C.  seems 


fond  of  rowing,  ridiiig,  s.tiniming,  Arc.;  and  I  am  very  hovltby. 
and  of  course  never  tight-Iace.  llow  am  I  to  wear  ny  hair  apr 
I  won’t  wear  it  in  a  i:ct ;  it  ia  iliu  k,  but  not  loiig  eno.i  ;'i  to  plait  ” 

G.  A.  I,,  w.-ites  — “  If  tho  K  litor  thinks  it  of  any  nsc,  'lisa  1'.. 
will  bo  liai'Py  for  him  to  iiHcrt  her  opinion  of  Ih"  ‘  liclgravia’ 
S.-.ving-machine,  reeommen  le.l  in  l.iit  month’s  JI -.g.i/.ino.  T.vo 
friends  of  hers  have  n.sed  tin  in  for  ccvvral  mouths  with  tho 
gr  .atcst  satisfaction,  the  work  dono  being  nio-t  bean'if.illy  neat. 
Mis.s  G.  A.  L.  has  winked  upon  ouii  belonging  to  inr  si  ur  for 
more  than  two  montlis  pas  ,  aud  has  f  n;nd  i;  ans  ver  for  nil  sorts 
of  woik,  dressmaking,  &o.,  and  shi  has  mado  a  very  smart  hovsa 
shci  t  for  her  broth  r.  Oar  ma'diino  is  a  £M  Id*,  cabinet  one, 
and  is  qnito  an  ornsnieiit  il  piece  of  furniture. ” 

lo  uiisw.r  to  llousKKKi'.i'EU  iu  tho  “  ErgUahwoma  .’s  Conver- 
sazi'.iio”  for  Juno,  who  wishes  for  a  *•  good  recipe  for  plate-powder 
wilhout  mercury,”  D.ust  recommends  her  to  try  Godd.ird's  Non- 
Mercurial  Plato  Powder,  procurnblo  at  every  chemist’s,  prico  Is., 
and  which  ia  unrivalled  for  tho  brilliancy  it  gives  to  silver. 

Axxii:  IIl.vck  writes— *■  Having  seen  so  much  useful  iufornn- 
tiou  iu  your  ‘  Conversazione,’  I  am  induced  to  think  that  p  rhaps 
you  could  help  mo  by  that  means.  1  have  a  nataral  lleshy  eu- 
largcmeut  ou  my  circs'.  Can  any  of  your  corresirondeuts  tell  me 
of  anything  that  will  redaco  it?  I  thonlj  be  so  thankful,  as  it  is 
a  great  annoyance  to  me.  You  seem  so  kind— (juite  like  an  expe¬ 
rienced  friend.  Will  you  give  mo  your  opinion  ?  Do  you  think 
walking  reddens  tho  face,  or  makes  it  glow  still  more?  Do  yon 
think  my  writing  very  bad?”  [We  alvise  yoar  aj', lying  lo  a 
medic.il  man;  enlargements  arc  too  serious,  aud  vav.  to  >  nmeh, 
fer  us  to  attempt  to  help  you.  W.dkijg  tends  to  d  i.ii  li-ii  red¬ 
ness  in  tho  faco  instead  of  increasing  it.  You  will  ti  .d  the 
Antephelic  Milk  a  cooling  and  rcfrediing  wash  f»r  tin!  fac:;  on 
returning  from  your  walk ;  it  removes  heat  and  r.  d  '  '.s.  a  i '.veil 
asenr^s  freckles,  sunharu,  aud  spots.  Tho  address  ii  Mad.imo 
Coriiinc,  37,  ’I’avislock-strcef,  (Event-garden,  W.C.  I’rico  5j.  pier 
bottle. 

A  CossT.AXT  Si’D.scRin  tR.  Mrs.  Allen’s  Hair  Restorer.  Wo 
cannot  publish  yoar  letter  without  knowing  your  real  name  and 
address,  and  that  of  t’.io  chemi-t  who  aailysid  tho  Restorer  for 
you.  The  name  and  address  is  required  as  a  gaar.inteo  of  good 
faith,  and  not  necessarily  for  piib’.icatiou. 

Miss  Pollard  begs  to  inro.-m  Ax  Iirr.su  P,  in  her  al'nsiou 
to  Miss  P.’s  rceipie  for  the  Hair  Wash,  that  she  mast  hive  b.'eu 
quite  unable  to  und.  rstand  it  properly  (ihougli  she  h  is  .'e  'ez 
inserted  it  in  the  “  Cimveriazionu”  f.  r  the  bciufiiof  I'.o'  iwho 
made  so  many  inquiries  on  tho  s  ihj  cl),  ns  -Ax  lirisu  P.  1  as 
repented  the  reeip  •  quite  iucorr  c'.ly,  as  tho  f.i’.'owiug  is  tho 
propier  one —viz.,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sngir  of  leid,  ha’;  an 
onneo  of  milk  of  s.ilpihur,  and  one  cuuco  cf  glyecriue ;  mix  all 
with  one  p>int  of  cold  rain  water.  If  this  should  dry  the  hair  too 
mnch,  more  glycerine  maybe  used,  which  makes  the  l;u!r  vary 
bright  and  glossy.  Miss  Poi.l.vrd  would  be  obliged  by  Ih  ■  K  iitor 
letting  his  rcidirs  know  this,  as  she  cannot  understand  how  .Vx 
Ii’.i.sii  P.  conld  have  madj  these  mi-.tukcs,  as  sho  scut  tho  n  cipe 
BO  pdiiinly,  aud  it  has  appeared  ficii'C  ia  the  “  Conversaziun-j” 
quite  correctly  stated. 

A.  15.  is  glad  to  bo  able  to  inform  Ro.ss  that  tho  po.m  en  iilrd 
“Cistlcs  i;i  Iho  Air”  is  compwiied  by  tho  Rev.  Richard  Sinclair 
Rrool.e,  D.I).,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Vi'ytuu,  iu  Huulingdoushirc. 
The  first  two  liucs  arc :  — 

“  I  built  a  castle  iu  t'iC  air, 

In  my  wild  boyhood's  thongblless  glee.” 


u 
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Veit  Ixdies.  Wc  will  endeavour  to  coinpdy  with  your  request, 
1.  H.  D.  cm  procure  tho  pattern  sho  requires  of  Madame 
-ai’uud,  33,  Rathbonc-place,  OxforJ-streot.  Wo  arc  nnable.  at 
to  insert  such  a  de-iigu. 

llcxTER  says- “  I  do  not  npiprove  of  tho  spur  at  all  for  ladies, 
•f.  in  txtrimo  cases.  In  huuiing,  a  well-trained  horse  requires 
•suimukuri  to  jump.  I  dare  say  you  will  not  approve  of  me 
*kiiif  By  Of iuiuu  when  you  know  my  age  (twelvi ),  but  having 
^il  since  I  was  live  I  think  I  can  sav  a  little.  1  can  also  say 
horsemen  think  a  great  deal  more  of  a  lady’s  riding  if 
BsAaa ‘ehUe  the  capror’  i  .stead  o;  only  trvieg  to.  I  am  viry 


Will  Rose  kindly  inform  A.  B.,  tiirough  the  ajcucy  of  this 
Magazine,  whether  she  meant  this  same  poem  7 

Kr.vxkv  Kaixiis  shoald  not  ask  so  many  questioun  Wo  will 
answir  some.  1.  Ila’s  are  worn  everywhere  now.  Alarriel  ladies 
do  not  weal  them  iu  church.  2.  Y'es.  3.  The  gi-nth  man  makes 
thr  po->itiou,  not  tho  p>3::i'.ion  tho  gentleman.  -1.  No.  5.  Your 
writing  is  very  bad. 

A  Bruxette  writc.s— “Conld  yon  kiudly  give  me  some  infor- 
matiou  about  the  fullowiog  ?  An  old  friend  is  coming  from  a 
distance  to  pay  a  vi^it  at  a  hrnso  nc.ar  me,  but  where  I  am  not  on 
visiting  term°,  allhongh  I  have  b  e:i  introduced  to  the  lady  of  it. 
Woul  t  it  hj  propier  when  caliing  up  ju  my  fiienl  to  leave  a  card 


no 
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for  lipr  (if  not  at  or  tronll  it  be  better  to  leave  one  for  the 

lady  of  the  hoase  also?  Perhaps  you  could  kindly  give  me  an 
answer  next  month.”  [Leave  tiro  cards.] 

B.  C.  writes — “  I  observe  that  yonr  corrcsiKtndcnt  C.  D.  ashs 
for  a  remedy  for  black  spats  on  the  face.  Yon  may  oblige  her 
at'd  others  by  making  it  known  that  a  medical  friend  gavo  mo  a 
very  simple  prescription,  the  nso  of  which  has  completely  restored 
the  skin  of  my  face  to  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  to  rnb  a  little 
glycerine  well  into  the  skin  after  every  time  the  face  is  washed 
night  and  morning,  or  oftencr.”  [Oar  experience,  and  that  of 
many  subscribers,  is,  that  glycerine  produces  an  irritation  and 
ngly  rash  on  the  face  when  rubbed  in.  Some  persons  nso  it  with 
impnnity,  but  wo  cannot  advise  it.  Vfo  hope  shortly  to  publish  a 
safe  enre  for  these  annoying  spots.] 

A.  P.  says — “  I  am  often  nmnsed,  interested,  and  instructed  in 
reading  the  wants  and  wishes  of  my  conutrywomen  in  the  Eko* 
l.i.s:rwoMAs's  ‘  Conversazione and  ns  I  see  several  have  lately 
intjnired  for  a  Hair-darkencr  that  is  ‘  not  a  dye,'  I  can  well  recom¬ 
mend  Dale’s  Hair  Bestorer,  *  Nnda  Verifns,’  price  Is.  Cd. ;  manu¬ 
factory,  120,  Fcnchnrch-street.  It  reaf/y  does  what  the  legend  on 
the  bottle  says  it  trill  ilo.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  an  cllect  is  produced.  Tho  best  Pomado  to  use  with  it 

I  find  by  experience  to  bo  Thornton's  Walnut  Pomado.  It  is  nse- 
les.s  as  ndaikencr,  but  gives  a  very  glossy  appearance,  and  softens 
the  liair  with  a  very  small  quantity,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
considering  tho  saving  of  soil  in  hats  and  bonnets.  It  is  sold  at 
Is.  Cd.  per  pot,  by  Marris,  chemist,  37,  Berners-strect.  I  inclose 
my  card.” 

Ciivr.LF.s  writes— “Will  yon  kindly  allow  mo  to  inform  A 
Dudlis  Boy,  and  those  of  your  male  readers  who  may  wish  to  try 
n  pair  of  Corsets  for  themselves,  that  most  staymakers  will  nuder- 
tako  the  order,  and  that  tho  whole  matter  may  bo  arranged  by 
letter.  In  my  own  case  I  sent  tho  exact  measnremeuts  round  tho 
chest,  waist,  and  hips,  and  length  b(  forc  and  behind,  and  stating 
that  I  wished  tl  cin  to  be  made  extra  strong  and  fully  boned,  and 
i'.'.quired  the  price.  On  receiving  a  reply  I  forwarded  a  Post-office 
order,  and  in  a  wei  h’s  time  tho  Corset  was  sent  to  me  by  rail  and 

II  tid  perfectly?  In  tal  ing  tbo  mc.isuremcnts  they  should  be 
mad 3  under  all  tlee  clothes,  and  tbo  waist  meaenre  sent  should  bo 
tbreo  or  four  inches  less  than  the  actual  size.  I  once  had  a  list 
of  forty  staymakers  in  London  who  had  m.ude  regular  Corsets  for 
gcullcmen,  so  I  nppirehcnd  thcro  can  be  no  difficnlty  in  proenring 
a  p  ir  made  to  measure.  Vv'bcn  a  fining  Corset  is  obtained,  a 
pattern  sbonld  bo  kept  by  tbo  staymaker,  which  will  save  further 
trouble  when  a  new  pair  is  required.  I  see  th.xt  excellent  littlo 
book.  The  Corset  aril  the  Crinoline,  has  been  rnthcr  seven  ly 
criticised  in  some  of  the  weekly  p.apers.  Ladies  who  have  chanced 
to  read  these  attacks  r.pon  tho  now  nnivcrsally-.adoptcd  fashion  of 
tight-lacing  must  rememher  that  these  articles  are  not  written  by 
tho'e  who  have,  like  so  many  of  yonr  correspoudents,  themselves 
had  experience  of  Corsets.  This  is,  I  think,  a  most  important 
point.  AVheu  any  one  begins  to  talk  to  mo  against  stays  and 
tight-lacing  I  ask,  ‘  Have  you  ever  yourstlf  given  the  m  a  fair  trial  ?’ 
and  in  “no  case  have  I  roccivtd  an  affirmative  reply.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  a  clever  .vitor  to  get  np  a  sensation  article  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  review,  by  representing  light-lacing  as  a  synonym  for 
tortnre  and  death.  It  wonld  be  quite  as  easy  to  fill  a  page  in 
proof  of  the  fearful  effects  of  wearing  shoes  or  gloves,  if  the  writer 
chose  to  assume  that  they  caused  ronsnmption,  asthma,  or  any  of 
tho  hnndred  diseases  attribnted  with  eqnal  trnth  to  tho  Corset. 
Let  every  lady  who  cares  for  her  personal  appearance  and  com¬ 
fort  p.rocnre  the  work  and  read  it  in  a  picrfectly  unprejudiced  spirit, 
and  I  think  few  ran  remain  unconvinced  of  the  innocence,  (he 
cou.fort,  and  tho  becomingness of  tiglit-Iacing.  If  she  still  remain 
in  donht,  let  her  order  a  well-made  Corset,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial 
fur  a  couple  of  mouths  (not  lacing  too  tightly  at  first),  and  ail  her 
doulils  will  be  dispelled,  and  she  will  smile  at  tlic  absurdity  of  the 
arliiks  above  rcfcrrrd  to,  bccanse  written  in  eompleto  ignoranco 
of  tiiC  practical  part  of  the  qnestion.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
the  ladies  have  bad  tho  good  aenso  to  act  npon  the  snggestions  of 
yonr  corresivoudcuts,  and  many  of  them  have  already  achieved 
cor.fiderahlo  saccess  in  reducing  their  waists  to  elegant  propor¬ 
tions.  During  a  visit  to  Loudon  lately  I  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  effect  of  this  beceming  fashion,  as  evidenced  at  the  Crystal 


Palace  and  other  fashionable  promenades,  where  the  tio'it-StS 
jackets  and  dresses  allowed  full  view  of  the  slender 
ncath.” 

51.  II.  is  anxions  to  know  whether  there  is  any  book  pnklhy 
giving  full  instructions  how  to  do  that  very  fashionable  and  4 
gant  work  so  closely  rcsemUing  point  lace  ?  She  also  widbn  i, 
know  where  tho  chip  for  plaiting  hats  can  ho  obtained,  wlati 
the  qnantity  required  for  one  hat,  and  if  it  is  the  ordinary  phit^ 
five  ? 

Use  Vii,T,.iGF,oisE  will  be  truly  grateful  if  Silkworm  win  y 
licr  where  she  can  get  dresses  nicely  made  and  fitted  ia  tan 
She  cannot  find  a  country  drcs.smaker  who  has  tbo  faiutcslilx 
of  fitting  properly,  and  will  willingly  come  to  town  to  have  bg 
pattern  taken,  so  that  afterwards  she  may  have  dnsscs  madciil 
tent  to  her.  Sho  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  rcrij  cipuuj;, 
artiste,  though  willing  to  pay  anything  reasonable  for  liavin^ni 
made  dresses.  She  wonld  not  like  to  bo  charged  the  Lbnlaa 
prices  for  “  trimmings”  which  swell  np  soma  dressmakers'  biib. 
Perhaps  one  of  th"  large  establishments  Silkworm  describtivosU 
make  up  dresses  purchased  from  them.  Woubl  she  rccomnel 
applying  to  them?  Use  Villaoeoise  also  wishes  to  obtain  hr 
boots  from  town;  from  whom  should  sho  order  them?  Frca 
whoso  shop  had  she  better  obt.aiu  her  wedding  dress?  Canvhi 
hope  to  bare  a  nice  one  complete  for  ten  guineas?  Sbebo]ia 
Silkworm  will  kindly  answer  her  qneslions  in  the  August  nninba, 
if  possible.  [Messrs.  5I.'icdoiigaU  and  Co.,  -12,  Sa.kville-sinct 
Piccadilly,  have  nudertaken  to  make  dresses  for  onr  sulscribena 
moderate  charges.  The  stylo  and  exquisite  work  of  this  nj- 
known  bonse  need  no  comment  from  ns.  Tho  Silkworm  will  bin 
much  pleasnre  in  proenring  n  suitable  wedding  dress  for  Cn 
Villaoeoise  on  receipt  of  real  name  and  address.  Shonldibt 
desire  to  have  it  aent  home  made  and  trimmed,  she  should  fomri 
a  well-fitting  dress  to  12,  Sackville-strcct.  The  Silkworm  will  at 
that  the  sum  she  wishes  to  spend  covers  the  material  and  mibiip 
but  Un'e  Villaoeoise  must  not  expect  elaborate  trimming  la 
that  snm.] 

Macd.  dVo  are  nnable  at  present  to  comply  with  yonr  rrqneil 

I'l.  II.  wonld  feel  lunch  obliged  if  any  of  onr  correvponilci'i 
will  inform  ber  bow  to  store  NYalnuts  for  nse  during  the  winter. 

S.  E.  S.  ntks — “  Can  yon  or  yonr  readers  give  mo  any  inlormi- 
tion  as  to  making  Paper  Ornaments,  Stovo-Aproii’,  &c.  ?" 

Bessie  E.  writes — “  In  answer  to  Bose’s  qnestion  in  Ist 
mouth's  Magazine,  will  yon  let  me  tell  her  that  T.  Balhntina  n 
the  author  of  ‘  Castles  in  the  Air  ?'  Can  any  one  tell  mo  of  i 
pretty  arrangement  of  ‘  Shonl.l  Anld  Aequaintnnee  be  Forgot,'* 
of  ‘ Tho  Last  Rose  of  Summer?’  I  ehould  prefer  cither  one* 
tho  other.  I  find  sneh  a  dillienlty  in  getting  prethj  pivCM  of 
music,  and  if  any  of  yonr  readers  w  ill  assist  me  1  shnll  bevrr 
gratefnl.  I  am  delighted  with  tho  Tatted  Antimacassar  ia  Ih 
Sheet  of  last  month.  I  do  a  good  deal  of  tatting,  and  is 
jnst  now  rather  at  a  loss  for  new  patterns  of  edgings.  lVillv« 
be  able  to  give  ns  some  in  your  fatnre  numbers  ?  I  think  I  bin 
hoard  of  a  handbook  of  tatting.  Will  you  kindly  tell  mewherti 
can  get  one  ?  I  like  ‘  Helen's  Dower’  very  much,  but  wonder  if 
tho  author  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  tho  inhabitants  of  tli 
agricultnral  districts.  I  rather  imagine  not,  for  the  way  in  wliid 
they  arc  mentioned  wonld  better  snit  the  labourers  than  tbea 
masters ;  but  I  suppose  a  novel  ought  not  to  bo  loo  naturd. 
[5Iadame  Gonband's  tatting  book  will  shortly  be  pnblijbrl 
price  Is.] 

C.  H.  A.  says — “  Can  any  of  your  mnsicalcorrcspoiidentiinfois 
mo  where  I  can  obtain  ‘  Ilavelocli’s  Marcb,’  published  about 
or  nine  years  since  ?  Also,  can  they  tt  11  me  what  is  the  cliqniikd 
the  piano,  as  I  know  several  ladies  who  will  not  play  after 
brilliant  performer?'' 

Perseverance  writes — “  I  mnst  plead  gnilty  to  a  touch  of 
conceit  in  my  last,  hnt  it  will  bo  perhaps  explained  when  I  coa!(* 
that,  though  born  a  gentlewoman,  and  restored  to  that  position  M 
marriage,  I  was  once  a  lady's-maid.  Hence  my  experience,  k,' 
first  mistress  (tho  smallness  of  whoso  figure— ‘15  inehes— I 
sew  surpassed)  was,  I  fancy,  attracted  into  engaging  no  • 
acconnt  of  the  trimucss  of  mine.  A  lady  who  laces  apiTcciat*' 
sympathetic  maid.  And  I  have  fonnd  that,  where  in  girlhooi* 
[  ban  been  forgotten,  in  after  life  the  maid  con  do  much  in  p 
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^isg  the  o«c  of  tlie  tiglit-fltting  conct  iu  tUo  improvement  of  a 
Dflcetcd  figure.  As  a  missionary  in  the  raosc  of  tight  laciug,  I 
^  boast  to  haro  worki.'d  soma  marvcllons  couTer^ious.  My  lady 
ffi  tn  euthasiast  th.nt  way,  a:id  had  her  wardrobe  filled  with 
igibiof  tbu  best  aWisVs  of  London  and  Paris.  Sho  soon  placed 
•e  ia  possetsion  of  a  tight  little  corset,  and  with  its  aid,  and  fol- 
Igtiog  her  practice  and  example,  I  qaickly  managed,  with  ease 
iDil  comfort  to  myself,  to  taper  off  my  waist.  Her  simple  prac- 
tieovas  to  hire  her  corset  first  laced  firmly,  not  too  tightly,  on 
bom  the  top  downwards ;  then  securing  the  lace  at  bottom,  and 
gmucucing  there  and  lacing  upwards,  the  stays  were  drawn  iu 
bgluly  round  the  small  of  the  waist ;  some  nine  or  ten  eyelet-holes 
ilnost  touching  one  another  enabled  this  to  he  done  effcctnally, 
lad  the  pressaro  to  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  at  the  rc<paircd  spot, 
fir  ondcr  those  circamslauces  the  plaited  lace  will  he  fonud  not 
Il  dip,  however  loose  the  lacing  ho  elsewhere.  The  confinement 
d  tbs  waist  causing  the  chest  to  expand,  the  slack  of  tho  lace  was 
eaployod  in  easing  tho  corset  above,  so  as  to  Icavo  the  chest  gnite 
bte  sad  nneonfined.  The  width  of  three  fingers  would  have 
eonred  tho  restricted  portion  of  tho  figure.  Tims  she,  myself, 
ud  others,  whom  I  have  initiated  in  the  same  practice,  havo 
iltsincd great  tenuity  where  slimness  is  desirable  without  any  ill 
(feels,  as  far  as  I  bare  ever  perceived,  on  the  hc.'ilth ;  besides 
limiog  that  comfort  and  pleasurable  sensation  which,  as  several 
d  Tou  eorrcdpondcuts  have  mentioned,  the  sapport  and  pressure 
it  tbs  tightly.Iaccd  corset  affurdi;jg  to  tho  wearer,  it  is  truly  a 
nnrd  and  laxnry  to  enjoy.  I  might  tell  an  amnsing  story  how, 
vbenfrom  being  a  pnpil  I  became  a  teacher  iu  tho  art,  I  for  some 
tins  educated  the  figure  of  an  ambitions  bnt  shy  yoimg  lady 
uder  the  cover  of  a  loose-fitting  jacket ;  and  how  I  was  at  last 
oUigel  to  have  rccenrse  to  a  eouj/  iFetat  to  oblige  her  to  exhibit 
Ik  improvement  made,  and  bow  she  got  an  immediate  reward  for 
bapiius  in  a  present  from  an  admiring  brother  of  a  ridiiig-babit 
te  ibow  o.'I  her  dainty  littlo  form  ;  and  how  I  sim  afraid  this 
kbit  cost  the  littlo  waist  another  inch  to  be  taken  off.  But  the 
ditiils  would  be  too  long.  However,  it  is  an  example  of  tho  fact 
ibich  all  who  arc  tho  happy  owners  of  littjo  waists  cannot  but 
k  iwsrs  of  —that  men  will  be  found  to  admire  them.  My 
bubiud  often  langhingly  tells  mo  I  caught  him  with  my  waist.  I 
klitTS  it  first  attracted  his  attention  to  mo,  thongh  I  flatter 
aiwUIwou  and  held  him  by  better  qnolities.  Vet  if  he  ever 
Rgieti  the  choice  he  made — and  I  believe  not — I  am  sore  I 
Mret  regret  that  I  was  once,  and  still  am,  able  to  gratify  his 
utiitic  taste  by  displaying  in  my  figure  that  carved  line  of 
niiling  wave  and  sinking  hollow  which  Hogarth  styled  tho  line 
it  beauty,  and  which  tho  tight-laced  corset  alone  so  well  produces, 
u  is  10  Well  exhibited  in  tho  well-known  engraving  of  that  great 
(liater,  where  ho  exempdiffea  its  varied  and  gracofol  curves  by  as 
■any  iketches  of  the  stays  of  bis  period.  It  is  quite  contrary  to 
Ik  fact,  as  come  assert,  that  tho  tight-lacod  corset  renders  tho 
iguo  stiff  and  angaiuly ;  and  if  anyone  doubts  me,  1  challcugo  j 
tkm  to  ride  behind  some  tight-luced  beauty  in  Itottcn-row,  and 
Mapare  tho  giacefnl  undulations  of  her  slightly-swaying  figure 
vitb  those  of  some  companion  nntrammelkd  and  nucoufined  by 
sli;i,  and  I  feel  certain  of  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  corset  and 
its  effects." 

Geeen  Sleeve  writes — “  Allow  mo  to  thank  yon  for  so  kindly 
•Holing  mo  to  take  np  so  much  space  in  your  ‘  Conversazione' 
l«  hut  mouth.  My  reason  for  again  trooUiug  you  is  to  try  and 
SMict  Mabtinoale  from  prersoual  cxpeiieuco.  Hnglish  ladies, 
vbea  tiding  for  pleasure  in  tho  How,  road,  or  hunting-field,  do 
sot  wear  spurs ;  of  coarse,  tboro  are  exceptions — professional 
knibrcaki  n,  w’no  must  use  a  spnr  sometimes.  And  there  aro 
'•lies  who  put  on  spnrs  bccanso  it  looks  fast,  and  makes  people 
klisvethey  aro  wouderfnl  amazons  ;  hut  English  ladies  who  ran 
llotd  to  tide  well-monuted  never  think  of  a  spur.  A  lady's 
kiUnd,  brother,  father,  or  lover  always  sces  that  her  horse  is 
fttotide,  and  by  fit  to  ride,  take  tho  words  iu  their  feiH-.'st  mean- 
•g-  If  tho  lady  follows  the  honuds,  so  mneh  more  attention  is 
pid  to  her  horse  ;  and  if  sho  has  a  careful  pilot  her  horse  will  go 
wtraajtliing  that  is  necessary  to  establish  her  credit.  To  fasten 
I  **f9r*  small  liolo  should  he-  made  in  tho  huliit,  the  speir  passed 
•koagh,  ai.d  then  tho  habit  lied  to  the  ankle,  so  that  tho  e-per 
lwjgcti_;kjj  when  you  rcuUj/  want  to  use  a  Fpur;  if  not, 


and  tho  spur  is  simply  for  show,  the  cloth  of  tho  habit  proieets 
tho  horse.  Tho  spur  Martinoale  describes  as  being  sent  to  tho 
lady  was  a  racing  spar.  As  for  the  crnelty  nsed  in  breaking 
burses  for  tho  saddle,  since  Itaroy  nous  aroiis  change  tout  cela. 
Of  course,  wholesome  correction  is  needed  sometimes,  and  to 
some  horses,  bat  not  the  way  Martinoale  describes  ladies'  horses 
aro  broken,  if  that  system  were  carried  out  it  would  spoil  the 
btst  horso  in  the  world.  Bat  to  facts— spar  or  flogging  versus 
kindncsi.  Twelve  months  ago  I  bought  a  young  horse  for  my 
own  riding,  thorough-bred  as  near  as  possible;  never  eariied  a 
lady  or  any  one  else.  I  rode  him  several  times,  and  found  him 
just  a  little  nervous.  With  time  and  patience  I  knew  I  could  cure 
that.  When,  unfortunately,  on  account  of  alterations  in  the 
house  and  stables,  ho  with  others  had  to  go  to  livery,  one  of  the 
grooms  took  him  out ;  tho  horse  shied ;  spurred  aud  Hogged  him, 
and  the  groom  lauded  on  his  hack  on  the  road.  Tiiey  all  tried 
him,  with  tho  same  results.  At  last  tho  master  himself  said  ho 
would  break  him  ;  he  had  not  ridden  the  whole  of  Lis  life  for 
nuthing ;  but  just  the  same  result — ho  w.is  thrown  liho  the  grooms. 
When  I  returned  home  I  was  told  the  horse  must  Lo  given  up — it 
was  impossihlo  to  ride  him.  I  was  much  grieved,  as  I  liked  tho 
horse,  so  I  said,  ‘  On  with  my  saddle,  and  I'll  see  what  1  can  do.’ 

I  had  no  spur,  and  a  very  light  w  hip,  which  I  never  cs-  d.  Wo 
started.  'Tho  horso  had  got  so  nervous  it  was  perfectly  painful  lo 
Bee  him.  When  he  made  a  shy  at  anything  I  let  him  face  if, 
never  let  him  tarn  round  from  it,  and  now  ho’s  ns  quiet  as  a  lumh. 
To  show  Martingale  no  cruelly  was  use  J,  the  first  week  I  rods 
him  I  rod-r  with  Loth  hands  and  my  whip  iu  my  month.  When 
he  danced  1  let  him  till  ho  was  tiro-1,  hut  never  let  him  turn  round, 
or  spoke  to  him.  That  is  tho  gnat  secret.  When  yon  arc  lig'otiug 
with  a  horse  never  speak  to  him.  He  knows  exactly  by  tho  tono 
of  your  voice  how  yon  feel — whether  yon  ore  uervons,  angry,  &c. 
Keep  qniet,  and  he'll  soon  tire,  ns  ho  can't  make  out  what  you 
want  him  to  do,  aud  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  by  the  end  of  tho 
ride  you  are  master  without  spur,  or,  I  may  almost  say,  whip. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  brutes— tUorongh-hreJ,  loo— that 
nothing  will  over  ‘  lick  into  shape.'  Look  ut  Lady  Euzabctli, 
Tambour  Maj  t.  The  Wizard,  and  no  cud  of  otl:eis;  hat,  as  a 
rule,  you  con  do  anything  with  kindness  to  a  horse,  well  or  badly 
bred.  The  more  marly  thorough-bred  tho  more  mischief ;  hut 
that  is  cot  vice,  it's  only  play.  I  am  told  Australian  ladies  ride 
very  fast— quite  a  hard  gallop.  Now,  to  look  Well,  a  lady  should 
never  canter  faster  than  four  miles  an  hour.  Aud  if  the  ludy  who 
was  so  admired  while  pricking  her  horse  with  a  spnr  had  only 
raised  her  hand  a  little,  then  the  curb  cuuld  bo  tightened,  aud  she 
would  have  as  elegant  an  action  on  tho  horse's  part,  witiiont 
cruelty,  as  conld  bo  wished.  I  remember  an  old  M.F.H.,  since 
dead,  saying  once  when  some  ladies  who  thought  to  show  bow  well 
they  conld  ride  by  going  as  if  they  were  riding  for  their  lives— 
‘Look  third  Ugh!  Any  fool  can  send  a  horse  along,  Lnt  you 
mast  know  h-ow  to  ride  when  you  nurse  him.'  And  with  a  shrug 
of  tho  shoulders,  and  a  contiinptuons  out  of  his  whip,  ho  dis¬ 
missed  tho  sahjoct.  Forgive  me,  dear  nnadam,  for  writing  so 
long  a  letter.  If  you  t'uiuk  my  ren.i-.rl.s  w  rth  nnythii  g,  1  am 
most  happy  to  be  of  seuio  uso ;  if  r.c‘,  1  njiorc  you  I  shall  knew 
it  is  from  no  ill-feeling  on  your  part,  end  I  shall  be  quite  con¬ 
tented  that  my  epistlo  should  go  into  your  waste  paper-basket.  li 
nny  of  your  currespoudeuts  wi'>h  for  a.iy  information  on  riding  or 
burses  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  do  wh  -.t  I  ran  towards  their  in¬ 
formation  on  that  Bnhj.ct. — P.S.  Iu  my  enthusiasm  about  horses 
I  have  forgotten  to  answ-r  three  of  Martinoale’s  questions. 
1st.  The  best  boots  arc  thin  Uathir,  with  a  single  sole;  thick 
soles  tire  tho  Let,  ai.d  often  give  cramps.  2ud.  To  f.isleu  spurs. 
Some  are  fastened  by  a  strap  and  buehlo,  like  the  Life  (Juards; 
otliirs  go  into  a  small  box  made  o:i  tho  hcil  of  the  hoot.  8rd. 
Tlio  he.st  spur  for  a  I.uly  is  that  whU-h  is  sold  ns  a  lady's  spur, 
whicli  is  siijply  a  ‘divss  spur,’ which,  if  wrru  inside  t'e.-  habit, 
does  no  barm  to  the  horse,  ns  ho  does  not  Ltl  it,  and  ;.ra:iiU3  the 
lady's  vanity  ;  so  two  purpo  es  aro  s  rv  -I,  aud  no  ouo  hurt.  If 
for  hunting,  a  geutlirean’s  l.uutiug  .spur  is  tho  thing,  w-  rn  as  I 
deserihed  hi  fere;  hat  spurs  nro  dot  g  reus,  aud  if  properly 
niouiiied  a  lady  does  not  want  one.  A  raiiug  spur  is  as  sharp 
as  possible,  as  it  is  pace,  not  di-'.aree,  that  is  nquind.  My 
advice  to  JIaiitisualk  is,  if  joa  Lave  .any  interest  iu  the  Iadi(;|' 
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<rplfare,  use  all  yonr  iiiflaenca  agaiuHt  a  rpur;  it  is  quite  bad 
enongh  when  yon  are  obliged  ‘o  wiar  one." 

CaaRaCTElt  uy  lI  vNDV.aiiixo.  Wo  linrc  rcc  lved  iho  fidlcwiiig 
note: — “GcAPaiOLOGY".— IJy  sending  a  specimen  of  handwriting, 
with  poUagc-stamp.i  v.iliia  hnli  a-crown,  to  the  K  Ulor,  tho  writer 
will  receive  in  the  following  miiuber  a  full  description  of  her  cha¬ 
racter.”  [These  letters  t)  bo  forwarded  before  the  lOlh  of  each 
month.] 

Ellen-.  Wo  advise  jou  to  send  for  foulard  patterns  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Marchaud,  87,  lb  gent-street.  Foulards  are  most  elegant 
drcsics  for  tho  purpose.  You  will  re.-eiro  a  groat  variety  of  pat¬ 
terns,  and  we  should  couhslI  a  delioato  Frouch  grey,  with  the  new 
Japanese  paltr  rii  on  it,  ns  iitlt  d  for  the  occasion. 

Ajiekic.v;;  Moihe«.  Tho  Silkworm  is  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  so  pleased  with  Monsieur  Marchaud’s  fonlaida.  Thty 
merit  all  yen  say  of  them. 

A  Colonel  writes—"  I  have  just  retiirui  d  from  abroad,  where 
I  have  been  for  some  je.-.i-e,  1  avit  g  previously  to  leaving  England 
placed  my  dnrghter  at  sehool,  with  instructions  to  the  lady-prin¬ 
cipal  that  the  physical  training  was  to  Lo  attended  to  ns  Will  ns 
the  mental  e-ducatiou,  and  that  as  I  wished  her  to  present  nu  ele¬ 
gant  appioaraucc  both  in  tho  ballroom  and  on  horseback,  I  eou- 
sidcred  that  her  figure  should  le  carefully  trained,  and  that  a 
slender  waist  being  an  indispensable  acqaisilioii,  I  gave  iustnic- 
tioDB  that  every  means  known  to  art  should  be  applied  and  cm- 
jdoyed  in  order  to  scenre  the  fashionable  di  ee  of  altennatioii. 
Judge  of  my  surprise  at  finding  her  a  clumsy,  t-.  -k-waisted figure, 
with  a  pokii  g  head  and  bad  carriage,  and  witho.it  any  pretensions 
to  elegance  !  I  was  annoyed  ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  tbo 
only  constriction  that  had  been  applied  to  the  waist  had  hccu  by 
means  of  flimsy  elastic  corsets,  and  that  these  even  bad  never  been 
effccfnaJly  laced,  and  that  no  means  at  all  bad  been  employed  for 
giving  an  erect  carri.ige  to  tlio  head  and  BhoiibUr.n  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  a  lady,  who,  speaking  from  experience,  informs  me  that  it 
is  not  loo  lato  for  the  dcfcels  to  be  corrected,  provided  that  my 
dsughtir  is  taken  to  a  m'n*r.,".-ni;ikcr  of  the  old  school,  and  siih- 
initted  to  a  course  of  thoror  rh  Cghl-laciiig  in  stqys  made  after  tlie 
old  fasl  ion,  very  stiff,  strci  g,  i  u.l  unviclliug,  cxeecdii  gly  long, 
and  provided  with  shoulder-slrap.s  and  a  chiu-picC-e,  and  sufficiently 
small  in  the  waist  to  prodace  the  desired  degice  of  attenuation, 
which  I  am  informed  for  a  f.sshio:iabIe  span  waist  ought  not  to 
exceed  fonib  en  inches  round.  It  is  recommended,  also,  that  a 
backboard  should  be  rigidly  applied  to  correct  llic  stiHiping  pro¬ 
pensity.  Kow  my  daughter  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  delermiued,  if 
pr  seihle,  to  follow  this  advice ;  and  she  is  willing  to  submit  to  the 
instrnctiuiis,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  painful  operatious,  of  the 
mautna-maker,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effeet.  I  shall  bo 
glad  if  yon,  to  whom  I  have  been  referred,  or  any  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  ill  your  ‘  Conversazione,'  would  recomme-ud  me  to  a 
person  competent  to  undertake  tho  case." 

M.C.  wilt  3— “I  cannotcomply  with  thereque-stof  .V  WinowEit, 
who  writes  in  jour  Jiiuo  number,  and  asks  for  my  full  address.  I 
will  give  a  tufuciimt  rca-O!!.  When  I  wrote  that  ‘Iciiglhy  letter' — 
too  long  for  full  iiireition — I  had  conimeiired,  and  now  have  com- 
^  le'.ed,- the  wimliug-np  of  a  biisicess  which  iny  necis-itics  iii  (arty 
life  icrced  me  into.  It  has  served  me  well,  for  I  gave  to  it 
ihought,  and  threw  into  it  all  my  energy,  and  i  ow  I  retire  to 
enjoy  my  ottmn,  not  because  I  am  tired,  but  for  the  sake  of  my 
fiiinily.  My  son  and  tlirco  dattghUrs  fill  positions  in  society 
info  which  a  corseliire,  howevi  r  celebrated,  cannot  iiitraJe.  A 
WiDOWxn  may  be  certain  that  I  did  not  neglect  to  train  the  figures 
of  my  own  ehildrcn,  and  my  rtcouimeiidalion  to  him  is,  not 
to  stand  upon  the  trillirg  matter  of  expense,  but  to  lake  his 
daughters  to  a  first-rate  corset-make’r  at  once.  ‘  Figure  before 
face'  is  a  maxim  ackuowledgcd  by  all.  IVlicn  the  two  are  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  peisoi’,  joined  to  a  good  education,  a  girl  will 
alwajs  have  tho  opportunity  of  improving  her  social  pn.-ition. 
Figure  always  attracts  first,  and  by  figure  is  meant  skMideiucss  of 
waist  and  an  erect  and  graceful  carrtiig.s,  not  tho  Grecian  stoop 
and  nngainly  straight  upi-and-Jowu  stjlc  of  dress  that  some  ladies 
have  taken  to  for  reasons  best  kiiowii  to  tbenisclvcs.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  afiinn  that  no  lady  possessing  a  g-vol  figure 
that  I  b.ave  the  honoured  knowing  Las  conformed  to  the  deform¬ 
ing  stile  of  short  waists,  X/nshion  it  cannot  be  called,  for  it 


has  not,  and  never  will  be,  generally  followed  either  hnj  ^ 
I’uiis;  in  fact,  it  has  died  out  already  in  tho  last-mcntieiai ' 
can  ulio  inform  A  dVinowEn  that  my  son  w.is  fitted  liili  r 
when  seven  pears  of  age,  and  that  ho  continues  to  wear  Uaax 
that  he  is  married ;  also  that  almost  every  gciitlemaa  *ko  - 
arrived  at  a  ‘  certain  age'  wears  a  belt  or  stays  for  coaifart  talh 
health's  sake.  These  belts  or  stays  vary  in  depth  from  9,  lj,]j 
up  to  ‘20  inches  or  more  ;  they  are  mostly  made  by  those  vhs^ 
themselves  anatomical  or  surgical  machinists.  But  I  hare  l, 
stays  for  gentlemen,  the  mcasiircmeuts  and  directions  kro:>;h 
me  by  their  wives,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  clever  cot,, 
would  always  make  a  better  fit  than  the  said  machinists,  via t 
more  an  fait  at  supplementing  a  leg  or  an  arm  than  thejsni 
stay-making.  .A  medical  man  of  great  practice,  nudet  vc. 
directions  I  have  made  stays  for  some  of  his  patients,  givtiiti- 
his  eoufident  opinion  that  if  our  pouths  aud  pouug  hkb — 
properly-constructed  belts  there  would  not  he  one  case  of  ref'- 
for  a  hundred  that  now  are.  Belts  would  not  only  not  iau.-i 
with  athletic  youthful  exercises,  hut  would  give  streuglh  e- 
safefy  in  all  ardnons  exertions.  In  middle  and  advunetdi^ 
they  cure  incipient  rapture,  check  all  tendency  to  ehcsitp, 
rontrihnto  to  health.  Those  of  your  correspondents  who  r;,. 
ignore  tho  u-ia  of  the  corset  by  tho  female  sex  are  not  wocthpdi 
word  in  reply;  they  are  clothed  in  armour  of  proof— their  c. 
ignorance  1  Wliy,  I  have  had  families  of  daughters  from  tl.. 
teuderest  years  placed  under  my  care.  I  have  traini  1  ti. 
figures  up  to  womanhood  until  they  married,  and  became  l 
healthy  mothers  of  hcalihy  children  ;  aud  as  to  spinal  earis!:. 
no  instance  can  bo  adduced  of  it  ever  having  been  caused  bptUu. 
hut  1  have  kuowu  many  iiistauc.-s  of  spiu  il  curvature  sud  u  i 
defects  of  figure  wliich  have  heeu  cured  by  properlj-fot.- 
corsets.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  mauy  eminent  eur.-et  a.'. 
in  (ills  town,  and  by  medic.il  men  as  well.  The  vexed  qaetda: 
tight  lacing  having  been  so  well  ventilated  in  p'onr  ehgast fU 
licution,  and  by  the  clever  writer  of  tiiu  hook  of  The  Cumtiu 
the  CriiUtliiie,  any  nmarks  of  minu  would  he  siipertiuoiis.  Ii. 
only  observe  that  some  ladies  tan  hear,  aud  insist  upon  t 
greater  con.strictiou  than  others.  I  have  never  kuova  SDje 
arise  from  the  piaetice,  and  p'ct  1  cuuld,  from  my  husiacsi  m  e 
rando,  work  out  in  detail  sumo  very  extraordinary  casts  of  U; 
lacing  and  redaction  of  waist  by  slow  degrees  -  quite  c 
letterpress  to  make  a  good-sized  volume.  1  fe.'.r  that  1  tea i 
lengthy  again,  but  some  of  your  correspouJeuts  leaving  idedt 
opinion  upon  two  subjecli',  I  trust  you  will  allow  mu  space  to  np 
with  brevity.  First.  Front-fastening  itays  I  condemu.  No; 
will  ove  r  gnptrsedc  or  give  such  elegance  to  the  figure  as  tho  la 
laeiug.  Secot.d.  Corsets,  wheu  made  to  measure  by  au  (irtk< 
can  be  as  well  made  hero  as  iu  Vienna.  'I'hu  superb  ele^iM 
figure  attained  by  tlie  ladies  of  that  city  comes  from  the  t- 
nso  of  the  c->rsut,  and  the  strict  a'ttcutiou  given  to  the  trahia;^ 
tho  growing  gill.  This  training  of  figure  is,  in  truth,  s  s  - 
with  them,  as  it  ought  to  he,  and,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  with: 
Although  now  an  ci-coraetierc,  I  shall  never  ccasc  to  take  sliu 
interest  iu  the  corset  que-<tiou,  aud  pour  delightful  Msgaihilt 
couliuuo  to  he  a  moutiily  tr^at  for  me.” 

An  InisnwoM.iN  writc.i — ‘‘  I  am  astonished  to  hear,  ontlmi 
authority,  that  the  letters  in  favour  of  tight  lacing  in  the  E: 
lishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  arc  genuine.  Vi'ill,  •*  t 
events,  I  won't  believe  aiiv  of  them  were  written  by  men,  ah; 
they  assumed  to  bo.  And  I  will  be-lievo  that  the  writers  rtju' 
the  most  silly  of  my  sex,  aud  hope  they  belong  toaveiv!. 
minoritp',  i/ciliuff  still sniaikr."  [This  sceuislo  hecertsia.  B 
“  Take  this  as  a  fact,  from  uiy  nearly  oO  p  ears'  ohserv.vtion :  d  i'. 
lacing  docs  not  alwups  produce  ill-health— and  I  admit  itdeen 
— it  always  produces  either  tliat  or  a  red  nose ;  or  a  siUof,[-' 
complexion  ;  or  a  flat  bust ;  or  tliick  ankles  ;  or  stumpy,  Vt, 
topped  fingers ;  flabby,  emaciated  arms ;  or  prematnrelj  r 
hair ;  or  eruptions  on  the  skin,  ito.  It  is  nh;urd  to  speak  to! 
of  higlur  motives  for  refraining  frrnu  such  a  custom  ;  lutlett 
be  warned,  tliat  however  hecomii  ;;  llie  tiglilly-Iacid  waWm*!' 
at  twenty  or  twenty-five,  when  tl.iy  come  to  forfy  or  forty-^ 
will  be  any  thing  but  charmii  g,  ac.-oir.p.ii.ied,  ns  it  Cerli<i“'j  ' 
be,  by  one  or  more  of  th(  so  thirgi.” 

Addhesses  Wanted.— liiKNE,  \.  G.  Vr. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DENISE  BLAKE.’' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

.n.VIiHY  NORTON  SOLVES  A  PRORLF.U. 

is  Soon  as  she  was  settled  in  her  new  home,  Helen 
Trevor  had  addressed  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
begging  her  to  write  in  return.  But  the  reply  she 
leceivedwas  written  in  a  strange  luind — a  man's  she 
thought— and  simply  answered  her  question  respecting 
her  mother's  he.alth.  “  Mrs.  Trevor  sent  her  love  and 
duty  to  her  dear  daughter,  and  begged  to  say  that  she 
ns  quite  well  and  happy.”  “  Duty !”  murmured 
Helen,  in  a  wounded  tone — “  he  might  have  spared  me 
thitP'  For  she  thought  that  she  knew  who  had  been 
her  mother's  secretary  on  the  occasion.  Three  months 
pissed  away ;  she  had  arrived  at  the  Hull  in  March,  and 
it  was  now  early  June ;  but  she  received  no  other  com- 
nuicatiou  from  Thorsall.  Restless  and  anxious,  she 
mce  more  addressed  a  letter  to  her  mother,  and  re- 
mied  precisely  the  same  reply  as  before — written  by 
tie  same  hand.  “  Mrs.  Trevor  sent  her  love  and  duty 
to  her  dear  daughter,  and  begged  to  say  that  she  was 
?iiitc  well  and  happy." 

Meanwhile  Helen  had  been,  as  it  were,  on  her  trial  in 
the  eyes  of  the  county,  and  the  verdict  had  gone  forth 
thit,  beautiful  as  Mr.  Trevor's  young  wife  undoubtedly 
TO— beautiful  in  the  most  refined  sense  of  the  word 
-there  was  yet  an  indefinite  something  lacking. 
The  most  good-natured  thought  that  the  something 
nating  must  be  health— that  she  looked  very  like 
Ming  away.  But  others  began  to  whisper  about  their 
bis  that  “  dear  ^Irs.  Trevor's  mind  was  not  quite  at 
wt-that  some  trouble,  perhaps  disappointment  in  her 
■fried  life,  was  the  cause  of  her  depression,  poor 
brr  As  soon  as  the  rumour  reached  good  little  Miss 
bynor,  she  at  once  perceived  what  she  was  in  duty 
bmd  to  do.  She  told  herself  that  nhc  would  stand 
bth  a  champion  for  her  friend — site  would  take  the 
■ttcr  in  hand,  and  at  once  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to 
•y  further  goasip. 

So  she  set  off  early  in  the  m-vning  after  the  news 
*iw  Br-aiu,  No.  ii,  Vol.  V. 


reached  her  to  make  a  round  of  calls  far  and  near. 
Using  up  her  own  pony  in  the  morning,  the  little  lady 
despatched  a  mysteriously- worded  note  to  Helen,  hint¬ 
ing  that  “  she  was  to  keep  her  mind  quite  easy — to 
have  no  fear,  but  trust  in  her  faithful  Maria,”  and 
begging  for  the  loan  of  the  brougham  for  a  few  hours. 
With  a  little  half-smile  at  the  wording  of  the  note, 
which  she  took  to  mean  that  the  horses  should  not  be 
over-fatigued,  Helen  at  once  gave  orders  for  the 
brougham  to  be  sent  to  the  vicarage,  and  thought  no 
more  about  the  subject.  Thus  it  happened  that  Miss 
Raynor  went  about  from  house  to  house  in  the  Hall 
carriage,  to  act  the  part  of  champion  to  her  friend,  and, 
in  her  own  opinion,  bringing  about  most  satisfactory 
results,  exorcising  the  dark  spirit  of  distrust  with 
kindly  words.  In  reality,  she  planted  a  doubt  in 
minds  where  none  had  previously  existed,  and  strength¬ 
ened  suspicion  where  it  had  already  taken  root. 

“You  have  heard  this  unhappy  rumour,  no  doubt, 
my  dear,  about  our  dear  ^Irs.  Trevor’s  hcalUi  and 
syiirits  failing,  in  consequence  of  there  being  some 
sad  family  secret,  you  know.  Such  a  pity  that  people 
will  say  unkind  things,  isn't  it?  But,  as  a  firm  friend, 
I  consider  tliat  it  is  my  duty  to  state  that  Mrs.  Trevor 
has  really  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of — you  will  excuse 
my  entering  into  particulars — you  would  not  wish  me 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence,  I'm  sure.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that,  in  my  own  and  dear  John’s 
opinion,  there  couldn't  be  a  sweeter  creature  than  our 
dear  young  friend;  and  there  is  really  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  supposition  that  there  is  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  the — I  know  that  thire  is  not!  And 
now  you  will  kindly  excuse  my  hurrying  aw.ay,  I  know, 
my  dear,  for  I  have  so  many  other  calls  to  make. 
And  really,”  thought  the  little  lady  on  her  way  to  the 
next  house,  “  doing  one’s  duty  puts  one  in  quite  a 
pleasant  glow.  How  pleased  John  will  be  when  1 
tell  him !” 

“Mrs.  Trevor  must  be  mad  to  send  Maria  Raynor 
about  from  house  to  house  like  this— in  her  own 
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brougliaiii  too said  Jlrs.  Norton  angrily.  “  Her  very 
anxiety  to  impress  people  witli  the  idea  that  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  will  show  tlieni  that  there  is.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind.  There's  a 
skeleton  in  some  closet  at  the  Hall,  and  Maria  Itaynor 
has  somehow  discovered  it !  Hut  it  is  absurd  for  a 
person  like  her  to  try  to  keep  a  secret,  and  from  me! 
Altogether  absurd  of  the  Trevors  to  make  her  a  confi¬ 
dante.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  mother  has  led  an 
improper  life — very  likely  there  was  no  marriage  at  all. 
Hut  as  they  haven't  chosen  to  make  a  friend  of  me  in  the 
matter,  I  consider  that  I  am  absolved  from  any  cou- 
seientious  scruples  about  finding  out  what  I  can  for 
myself.”  < 

“It's  a  regular  take  in  altogether!”  exclaimed  her 
daughter.  Tor  though  Harry  Norton  had  no  taste  for 
mysteries,  and  didn't  care  two  straws  whether  Mrs. 
Trevor  possessed  a  mother  or  not,  she  considered  that 
she  had  her  own  grounds  of  complaint  .against  the 
young  wife.  She  considered  that  she  had  been  shab¬ 
bily  used  in  that  Mrs.  'J’revor  had  been  mean  enough 
to  make  her  first  appearance  at  church  in  a  lilac 
bonnet,  after  leading  her  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
white  one.  She  had  nearly  thrown  the  slow'  Miss 
Smithson  into  fits  by  hurrying  aud  worrying  her  to  get 
a  white  bonnet  and  grey  dress  made  by  the  Sunday, 
only  to  find  that  the  odious  Sewards’  old  lilac  bonnets 
were  more  in  the  fashion  than  her  own.  “With  all 
her  opportunities,  Mrs.  Trevor  is  not  a  bit  of  good  in 
the  place  !  We  had  slow  dinner  parties  enough  before 
she  came.  I  did  hope  that  they  would  brighten  us  up 
a  little  with  some  jolly  parties  this  summer— /e/e.'i,  and 
80  forth ;  but  I  haven’t  patience !  The  Hall  people 
seem  to  be  more  humdrum  than  the  rest.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  mamma,  I  sha'u't  go  to  their  Tuesday’s 
dinner,  or  whatever  it  is — it  won’t  be  worth  dressing 
for,  I  know.” 

“Nonsense,  Harry;  it  is  my  express  desire  th.at  you 
4o  go.  You  forget  what  a  late  season  it  has  been — 
we  have  had  no  weather  for  open  air  parties  until  now. 
Hesides,  I  he.ar  that  this  is  really  to  be  something  like 
a  file.  At  any  rate  it  is  called  a  breakfast — not  a 
dinner — and  there  are  to  be  lawn  g.auies,  archery, 
boating,  and  so  forth.  The  band  of  the  fortieth  is  be 
there  too,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  ollicers  are 
invited.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  met  Uo.se  'I’albot  on  her  w.ay  to  ^liss 
■Smithson’s  about  her  dress — she  gave  me  the  news.'' 

“Then  that  quite  alters  the  case,  and  I'm  entered  to 
run  for  the  Beverly.  If  they  get  some  of  the  fortieth 
men  over  it  will  be  all  right !  I.ct  me  sec — wh.at 
availablcs  are  there  stationed  at  Kasingtou  now*' 
There’s  Beverly,  Willis,  ('iraham,  and— why,  ma, 
Charley  Townsend  is  there.  If  we  can  get  Mrs.  Trevor 
to  invite  him  it  will  be  awfully  jolly !  ’ 

“I  will  try  what  1  can  do,”  replied  Mrs.  Norton 
abstractedly,  thinking,  in  truth,  more  about  the  mystery 
respecting  the  mother  than  anything  else. 

“  But  it's  no  use  unless  we  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
perhaps  I  can  do  it  best  myself,”  said  the  energetic 
IlaiTj',  springing  from  her  seat  to  order  the  pha.ton 
to  be  brought  round  directly. 


Ml'S.  Norton  was  a  colonel’s  widov,',  which 
partly  account  for  her  daughter’s  militiry  tastes. 
mother  and  daughter  had  just  sullicieiit  income  to  be 
tantalising,  as  the  latter  c.vprcsscd  it.  It  somidei 
pretty  good,  yet  if  you  ventured  to  launch  out  a  little, 
you  found  yourself  up  to  your  eyes  in  dilliculties.  lb,  f  Jow 
fact  was,  that  both  mother  aud  daughter  had  vg, 
extensive  views  in  t!ie  matter  of  living.  Neither  cojjj 
live  without  an  abundance  of  what  they  called  neca. 
sarics,  and  the  discreetest  of  tradesmen  opened  tke 
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eyes  a  little  wide  at  their  definition  of  the  worf. 
Consequently  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  was 
to  be  a  stormy  season  with  Mrs.  and  Mi.ss  Xortoi 
1  low  on  earth  bills  could  accumulate  as  they  did  wu , 
perfect  m.nrvcl,  they  both  declared,  and  a  stern  battlij  the 
was  fought  over  each  as  it  was  presented.  But  tit 
tradesmen  of  Burton  and  the  adjacent  towns  knei 
very  well  with  whom  they  were  dealing;  little  cittit 
thatw'cre  put  on  to  be  t.akcn  olT,  were  taken  oil,  and  to 
one  suffered  but  the  ladies  themselves.  Year  .after  yen 
were  they  obliged  to  put  off  giving  themselves  the  long.^ 
promised  treat  of  an  autumn  trip — being,  in  fact,  chainedi  deit 
to  Burton  until  the  expected  prince  should  come  tlu:| 
way  in  search  of  a  princess.  They  were  not  or 
principled  enough  to  leave  bills  unpaid,  though  they 
might  biittle  over  them ;  neither  would  they  a.it 
assist.ance  from  their  titled  connection,  h.ad  their  title; 
connection  shown  tiny  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  he^ 
them — which  he  did  not. 

By  May  or  June  ready  money  was  an  unkium 
commodity  at  the  Elms,  and  their  fate,  for  that  yea 
settled,  as  I  Larry  Norton  was  wont  to  deplore.  Itii 
therefore  bo  understood  how  welcome  had  been  th 
arrival  of  the  young  bride,  and  how  deep  the  dii 
appointment  when  it  seemed  likely  that  she  was  gfilni 
to  be  an  unprofitable  member  of  Burton  society. 

“  If  she  is  really  going  to  wake  up  a  little  at  k-:. 

I'll  forgive  her  the  ill  turn  about  the  bonnet,"  8ncj«i>  h 
Miss  Harry,  scientifically  waking  up  her  ponies  at  ttt|^ 
thought.  “  I  say,  do  you  see  that  absurd  little 
b.askct  of  the  Talbots  driving  along  in  front,  ma?  1 
give  them  a  notion  of  what  I  call  going.  There's  o'i>^ 
Talbot  with  them,  and  it  will  only  be  a  kindness  l  i  “f 
rouse  him  up  a  little.  Now  then,  sit  firm,  ma." 

“  Don’t,  Harry,  for  goodness’  sake!  There  isn’t ro* 

— I’m  sure  there  isn't !  There  won’t  be  an  inch  i 

.1” 


of  Ti 


“1 
fire  I 
“1 


spare ! 


'OJ 


“  No,  it’s  first-rate!  There  won’t  be  a  spill.  If'- 
do  it ;  don’t  you  think  I  can,  .James?”  she  said,  gi'^ 
a  careless  glance  back  at  the  man  as  she  got  her  n 
we!l  in  hand. 

“  Yes,  miss — if  anybody  can,”  he  replied  with  a  U® 
grin  of  delight.  “  It'll  be  a  pretty  close  shave,  though 
he  thought.  “  But  it  won’t  hurt  to  be  shot  outiniJ^I 
muddy  lane,  aud  the  livery’s  their  look  out,"  and! 
pressed  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes. 

“  Good  heavens!  For  mercy's  s.ake,  Harry  !" 

“All  right:  wo  s’l.all  do  it,  I  tell  you — sit  still!"  P  , 
wild  scream  of  terror  from  the  occupants  of 
little  ba.skot  c.arri.ige  as  they  perceived  the  con 
danger. 

“Them  d — d  ponies  have  got  the  upper  hand  of  e 
at  hast,  and  only  the  Lord  can  save  us !  ’  was  the  r;; 
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;1>  tti-btf  tkonght  of  the  old  groom  as  he  drew  the  chaise  up  as 
63.  'ft,  I  eioeely  as  possible  under  the  trees. 

I’hen  the  white  faces  were  turned  for  a  few  moments 
wwanls  the  rapidly  approaching  danger,  although 
tkeir  eyes  closed  involuntarily  as  it  came  sweeping 
down  upon  them.  As  the  phaeton  dashed  by  them 
with  only  a  slight  shock,  there  was  first  an  ejaculation 
of  thanksgiving,  and  then  loud  exclamations  of  anger 
from  cach'and  all— “Shameful!”  “Too  bad!”,  “The 
nearest  escape !” 

“How  de  do?”  screamed  Harry  Norton,  with  some 
difficulty  reining  in  her  ponie.s,  and  looking  back  with 
itagliing  face. 

“How dare  you!  How  dare  you!”  screamed  back 
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At  which  Miss  Harry  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom, 
ns  knei'i  alighted,  and  came  towards  the  party,  standing  grouped 
le  citnt  j  together  in  the  muddy  lane. 

T,  andnol  “Surely  you  arc  not  angry  ?”  she  said,  holding  out 
iftcr  yes  I  her  hand. 

the  long.  J  “Not  angry !  Not  angry  at  being  within  an  inch  of 
t,  chainedf  death !’’  spluttered  the  old  man. 

“We  are  nearly  dead  with  fright !”  said  Mrs.  Talbot, 
trembling  piteously. 

“And  little  Rosy  absolutely  crying!  You  must 
really  forgive  me,  for  I  am  very  sorry.  You  see  I  bave 
^  long  been  wanting  to  find  out  for  myself  whether  it 
|,'S83  possible  for  two  carriages  to  pass  in  this  part  of 
I  the  hue.  People  always  said  that  it  wasn’t,  you  know, 
y  and  this  seemed  such  a  capital  chance  to  try.  IJesides, 
Ithoughtyou  might  enjoy  the  fun !’’ 

“Enjoy the  fun!  I  wish  you  had  been  where  we 
were,  and  watched  it  coming !” 

“I  never  thought  how  it  would  look  from  that  point 
of  view,”  said  Harry  gravely,  “llut  I  can't  go  till 
you  forgive  me.” 

But  after  she  had  in  a  measure  made  peace,  she  went 
Son  her  way  again  without  many  qualms  of  conscience. 
I  “They  arc  all  right  enough  now ;  and  you  see,  ma, 
|l'ie  settled  the  question — you  can  pass !” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake  never  try  to  do  it  again !”  ex- 
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here’s  kcr  mother. 


“No,  I  don't  say  that  I  shall — unless — unless — I 


HMuld  manage  to  overtake  Charley  Townsend  just  there. 


isn’t  like  to  try  what  he's  made  of,”  replied  the 


inch 


ill.  I  f 


'oung  lady  thoughtfully.  “What  do  you  say.  Frisk? 
b  you  think  wc  could  do  it,  Whisk  ?  Ah,  you  feel 
[lur  feet  here,  do  you  ?” 


ud,  gill  T  green  sward  beneath  a  noble  avenue 

t  hernl  -?'^  chestnuts  leading  to  the  Hall. 

i  “I’ve  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,”  she  exclaimed, 
jtrawing  the  reins  to  the  groom,  springing  out,  and 
•hAing  hands  with  Helen  Trevor  and  M.ary  Talbot, 


th  alipii; 

,  though 


out  in  'fere  stomling  together  on  the  terrace. 


t,”  and! 


t“Shc  docs  not  lose  any  time  in  asking,  docs  she?” 
‘>1  Mrs.  Norton,  going  through  the  same  greeting  as 
alighted 

^  “I'o,  it  wouldn’t  be  like  me  to  do  that.  Do  I  look 
ints of t  <Ioublc  first,  Mrs.  Trevor? 

lie  con 


still!" 


md  of  1=1 
8thcrr;| 


I  have  just  been 

i-ig  a  most  di.licult  problem.” 

“A  problem?”  asked  Helen,  amused  and  smiling, 
hill  you  come  into  the  house  to  expound  it?” 

For  there  was  a  genuine  beartincss  about  Harry 


Norton  that  ma  le  her  somewhat  of  a  favourite,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  rather  too  free  use  of  slang  in  her  speech. 

“No,  thank  you,  it’s  delicious  here;  and  if  Mary 
becomes  belligerent  there  is  more  space  to  display  her 
prowc.ss." 

“  What  arc  you  talking  about,  Harry?’’ 

“  My  problem,  child.  I  have  just  been  making  an 
experiment,  and  I  find  that  you  need  not  go  to  the 
cxjicnse  of  buying  tliat  corner  of  Moore's  fiild  to 
sviden  the  lane  leading  to  tlic  east  lodge.  It  is  wido 
enough  if  a  driver  is  up  to  Hie  mark.  I  have  just 
bowled  by  your  party  in  beautiful  style.” 

“  Ob,  Harry,  how  dreadful !  How  could  you  do  it?’’ 
ejaculated  Mary  Talbot,  turning  very  ji.ale.  “  Were 
they  frightened ? — hurt? — has  anything  liappencd?” 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear.  1  left  them 
jogging  safely  homewards.” 

“  What  was  the  favour  you  came  to  ask,  Harry?” 
asked  Helen  to  change  the  subject,  which  was  evidently 
no  joke  to  her  friend. 

“  Lot  me  first  go  in  scach  of  Lady  Elford,  if  she  is 
at  home’?”  put  in  Mrs.  Norton.  “  Wliile  you  arc  dis¬ 
cussing  the  point,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  her.” 

“  You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room,  I  think. 
\Vill  you  go  in  by  the  window,  and  if  she  is  not  there 
ring  for  her  maid,  who  will  find  her  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  yes.” 

“This  is  my  favour,”  said  Harry  Norton,  poising 
herself  in  a  gentlemanly  way  upon  the  low  stone 
balustrade.  “  I  want  you  to  get  some  new  men  over 
from  Easington.” 

“  New  men !”  exclaimed  Helen,  in  the  greatest 
amazement. 

“  For  your/t/e,  child.  Mamma  tells  me  that  you  are 
going  to  wake  us  all  up  a  little  with  a  garden  fcU.” 

“  Yes,  wc  arc  thinking  of  making  aii  attempt  at  one. 
But  how  arc  we  to  get  the  new  men  you  talk  about?” 

“  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear.  Just 
give  me  carte  blanche,  and  I’ll  write  and  tell  Charley 
Townsend  to  bring  over  as  many  eligiblcs  as  be  can 
from  the  regiments  stationed  at  Easington.  There  will 
be  quite  a  sensation  among  the  Burton  girls  at  the  very 
idea.  You  will  bo  the  means  of  making  many  a  poor . 
spinster’s  heart  rejoice,  my  dear.”  | 

“  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  gl.ad  to  be  of  any  service  in 
that  way,  Harry,”  replied  Helen,  laughing.  “  Pray  a-sk 
your  friend  to  bring  as  many  eligibles  as  he  pleases. 
I’m  sure  Mr.  Trevor  will  not  object.” 

“All  right.”  Harry  Norton  reflected  a  little,  her 
eyes  fixctl  on  Mary  Talbot’s  face  the  while,  tlien  went 
on — “There’s  a  man  I  know  who  will  do  capitally  for 
you,  Alary.  I’ll  tell  Charley  to  give  him  a  hint,  eh  ?” 

“  A  hint?  Oh,  pray  do  not!  Do  not  think  of  such 
a  thing  for  the  world  !”  pleaded  Alary  Talbot,  with  a 
terrifled  face.  “  You  forget,  Harry,  1  am  not  free.” 

“  No,  it  is  just  that  I  don’t  forget.  Don't  you  see 
what  a  capital  opportunity  it  would  be  for  f/cUing  free? 
Y«)U  arc  not  half  awake.  Alary.  Take  my  advice — 
just  draw  the  other  man  on  a  little,  get  tlie  old  doctor 
into  a  pet  about  it,  assert  your  independence  and 
dignity,  and  the  thing’s  done !  What  will  you  give 
me  for  lending  a  helping  hand  to  get  you  out  of  the 
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scrape?  Say  a  dozen  of  Jouvin’s  best  when  it’s  all 
settled?” 

“How  can  you  talk  so?  How  can  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  want  to - ” 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear;  as  if  it  is  not  plain  to  every¬ 
body  that  you  pull  at  the  rein  a  little.  It  is  not  a  bit 
of  use  your  saying  that  you  like  waiting  all  this  time. 
Why,  you’ve  grown  as  solemn-looking  as  a  jockey  who 
has  lost  his  race.  Do  take  my  advice,  Mary :  throw 
Dr.  Staunton  over,  and  try  it  on  in  another  quarter 
before  it  gets  too  late  !” 

“  Really  this  is  too  much,”  murmured  Mary  Talbot, 
in  an  angry,  wounded  tone,  as  she  turned  and  walked 
away. 

“You  ought  to  know  Mary  better!”  exclaimed 
Helen  warmly.  “  If  Dr.  Staunton  does  not  give  up  his 
fellowship,  which  he  cannot  do  so  long  as  nothing  better 
offers,  and  he  has  a  mother  and  invalid  sister  to  main¬ 
tain,  Mary  will  never  wish  to  marry.  Really  you  ought 
not  to  say  such  things,  Harry.” 

“I  don’t  see  that  at  all,”  replied  Miss  Harry,  with  a 
good-humoured  laugh.  “  You  sentimental  folks  would 
go  meandering  on  for  ever  if  you  weren’t  stirred  up  a 
bit.  Now,  what  are  you  looking  so  puzzled  about? 
What  are  you  looking  at  me  in  that  way  for,  my  dear?” 

“  I  was  wondering  if  you  and  I  had  had  a  pre- 
existence,  Harry.  How  oddly  familiar  certain  things 
and  people  sometimes  seem !  1  seem  to  have  known 
you  in  some  other  life.  Can  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
theory  that - ” 

“  Have  mercy !  If  you  arc  going  into  theories  I 
shall  be  extinguished  at  once.  I  am  liopelessly  ignorant 
about  such  things  as  theories — if  they  arc  things — 
hCle  conviie — un — un — what  is  it? — cochoii." 

Helen  laughed  outright. 

“Your  bit  of  French  has  enlightened  me.  I  hare 
met  you  in  another  bfe !” 

And  at  the  remembrance  of  that  “  other  life”  the 
smile  faded  out  of  her  face.  Here  was  the  very 
prototype  of  her  cousin  Selina.  AVith  equal  good¬ 
nature  and  vulgarity,  more  knowledge  of  society,  and 
a  better  French  accent,  Harry  Norton  very  strongly 
resembled  her  cousin  Selina  Watson. 

“  Well,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  try  to  explain,  my 
dear,  for  I  should  never  understand.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  you  have  met  me  in  ‘  another  life,’  as  you  call 
it,  I  am  not  the  least  conscious  of  having  met  you,  and 
hope  I  did  not  behave  rudely,  that’s  all.” 

“  I  only  meant  that  I  have  met  some  one  like  you, 
Harry,”  cxitlaiiied  Helen  gravely. 

“All  right,  child,”  replied  Harry,  and  with  her 
elbows  squared,  and  her  hands  thrust  deep  in  her 
jacket-pockets,  she  in  turn  became  a  little  thoughtful — 
gazing  straight  before  her. 

“  That  is  a  fine  sweep  down  towards  the  lake,  isn’t 
it?”  said  Helen,  observing  the  direction  of  her  com¬ 
panion’s  eyes,  and,  as  she  supposed,  her  thoughts. 
“  The  temple  looks  very  well  among  the  trees  on  the 
island  from  this  point  of  view.” 

“  Lake — temple?  Oh  yes,  I  see.  I  was  thinking 
that  after  you  have  once  broken  the  ice  by  getting 
the  Easiiigton  men  over  here,  wo  might  amongst  us 
keep  up  the  thing  by  having  in  turn  little  weekly 


gatherings  during  the  summer  season— say  for  archm 
picnics,  boating,  or  something  of  that  sort,  you  kuoi 
^Ve  shall  be  ready  to  do  our  share,  and  our  grounds  i-i 
large  enough  for  a  good  number.  However  [ 
manage  all  that  with  Charley.  We’ve  got  to  gettia 
over  here  first,  haven't  we  ?"’ 

And  full  of  her  new  idea,  Harry  Norton  unceu. 
moniously  summoned  her  mother  from  a  discus;:' 
with  Lady  Elford — during  which  the  heads  of  thetr. 
ladies  had  been  very  close  together,  and  their  tonev  t 
low  and  confidential — and  drove  away  in  high  spiritj, 

CHAPTER  XXXV.  I 

DOES  SHE  LOVE  HIM? 

“INSUFFERABLE!  To  mo  Harry  Norton  i 
absolutely  insufferable !”  exclaimed  Mary  Talk 
as  Helen’s  hand  was  slipped  under  her  arm,  and  ti 
two  commenced  to  descend  from  the  terrace  towari 
the  lower  grounds. 

“She  docs  not  understand  you,  Mary.  Youshoi 
allow  for  the  great  difference  between  your  t-astes  aa 
habits.  She  is  kind  in  her  way — with  the  same  kiniu! 
which  slic  would  have  meted  out  to  her.” 

“ But  one  docs  not  want  her  kindness.  The  idea;! 
offering  to  introduce  me  to  a  ‘  man,’  and  telling  him— 
I  can’t  help  it,  Helen,  but  I  do  detest  vulgarity, a.: 
she  is  the  very  personification  of  vulgarity  and  c 
ness  in  my  eyes.  1  haven’t  common  patience  to  L 
her  fast  talk — so  utterly  devoid  of  perception  i 
she  is !” 

“  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  perception  is  sncl 
very  desirable  thing,  Mary ;  people  can  be  lia;; 
enough  without  it,  at  any  rate,  and  they  are  certai 
not  always  happy  with  it.” 

“  Now  that  is  unlike  yourself,  Helen.  Would;.; 
for  instance,  choose  to  look  at  that  scene  with  11k 
Norton’s  eyes  ?” 

Helen  gazed  dreamily  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
green  uplands,  the  majestic  old  trees  crowned  witha 
glory  of  the  dying  day,  the  still  lake  reflecting  in: 
glassy  bosom  the  red  sunset  and  vivid  veiduic-o 
murmured  absently,  and  with  a  little  sigh — 

“No,  perhaps  not,  although  Harry  loses  painasv 
ns  pleasure  by  her  matter-of-fact  way  of  looking 
things — exquisite  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.  One  v;; 
think  that  such  glimpses  of  the  possible  as  that  s:-- 
could  only  be  shown  to  tantalise  us  weak  inorJ 
What  is  it  but  a  bitter  reproach?” 

“May  it  not  be  a  glorious  promise?”  wkp" 
Mary. 

“  May  it  not  be  both  a  glorious  promise  to  yon  c 
a  bitter  rcprojich  to  me?”  answered  Helen,  letting) 
head  droop  on  to  her  companion's  shoulder  for « i 
moments  as  she  went  on — “Do  you  remember '■ 
poet's  fancy — the  golden  city  he  built  out  of  • 
sunset  ? 

“  ‘  Tlioro  floats  a  golden  city 
Fax  in  the  west, 

Lifting  my  sonl  by  its  nvdianco 
Out  of  unrest. 

Built  out  of  tho  glare 

Of  a  day  it  comes  thero,  { 
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“And  I  gazo  myself  into 
Its  gates,  and  look  back' tbrougli 
Ml)  day  in  despair ’ 

Bat  I  do  not  approve  of  despair  either  in  rhyme 
prose,  Helen,  and  I  thought  you  and  I  agreed,  wlien 
fere' school-girls,  that  the  word  should  be  expunged 
our  dictionary.” 

Ah,  when  we  were  school-girls !” 

Dear  Helen,  I  find  you  so  altered!  You  sec 
rJiing  coult'iir  dc  rose  now.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  too 
'inly,  but  I  do  hope  that  you  are  not  becoming  what 
used  to  have  so  much  objection  to— morbidly 
live.  You,  my  heroine,  married  to  the  man  of 
choice,  with  every  wish  gratified,  can  it  be 
visible  for  you  to  sink  into  a  state  of  apathy  and 
^-outent?  You  must  not  destroy  my  faith,  Helen; 
j^ember  you  and  I  used  not  to  believe  that  marriage 
J  extract  the  poetry  from  one’s  life.  Though  I 
never  marry,  do  not  take  away  my  belief  that  it  is 
ssible  for  marriage  to  be  holy.” 

Dear  Mary,  all  that  is  a  question  for  you,  not  me,  to 
er.  Your  marriage  will  be  what  you  make  it,  I 
isBaesav.  Stephens  gave  it  as  her  opinion  the  other 
that ‘people  arc  just  as  happy  as  they  deserve  to 
and  really  I  think  she  was  right.  Any  way,  I 
-§iiik  it  would  be  better  for  one’s  future  happiness  not 
such  exalted  ideals  as  romantic  girls  do ;  it  is 
xLttomake  one  in  after-life  dissatisfied,  and  unjust  to 
hAervday  people.” 


“Horace  Staunton  is  not  an  everyday  person,  Helen ; 
[iher  Trevor  used  not  to  be.  Ah,  forgive  me — I  did 
ot  fish  to  pain  you.” 

“Hush,  pray — there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  It  is 
irelv  not  your  fault  that  when  the  test  was  applied, 
a  heroine  turned  out  to  be  a  miserable  make-believe. 
JO  M  remember  how  you  and  I  used  to  brave  the  fates, 
1m  )» we  almost  longed  for  some  difficulty  to  grapple 
iiii,»me  battle  to  fight  for  the  right.  I  have  proved 
i«  m  enough  to  yield  at  first  sight  of  the  enemy.” 
bti  “.Voir  I  do  not  understand  you !” 

“  “And  I  cannot  speak  more  plainly,  Mary.  I  can 
1;  my  that  if  my  life  is  not  quite  the  realisation  of 
at  we  used  to  dream  about — and  really  our  dreams 
**  K  rather  of  the  ultra-romantic  order,  now,  weren’t 
!y?— I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.” 

»«  “Hat  I  al  ogether  refuse  to  believe  without  further 
5®  xf,  Helen.” 

“But  what  is  the  substance  which  has  cast  such  a 
[p  shadow  over  her  life?”  she  mentally  asked  herself, 
^le  glanced  sideways  at  her  friend’s  grave  face, 
k:  ia  more  capable  of  committing  even  a  crime  in 
da  anger  than  descending  to  the  petty  meanness  of 
'“f  fyday  women.  Y’ct,  if  Helen  Trevor  had  committed 
*  tiine,  she  would  not  be  able  to  hide  it  an  hour  I 
^  *'  is  it  that  troubles  her  in  this  way  ?  I  do  believe 
0*  hug  more  than  a  crotchet !  Perhaps  a  dislike  to 
^Elford,  which,  in  her  own  mind,  she  exaggerates 
'  k*ing  unchristian  and  wicked.  If  so  she  is  more 
**16  than  I  should  be,  for  that  woman  hardly 
fives  much  consideration  in  my  estimation,  with  her 
ef  power  and  interference  I” 

,  lipping  her  hand  under  Helen’s  arm  again,  she  said 
Mid  with  a  cheerful  smile — 


“If  you  really  mean  me  to  take  my  heroine  down 
fro'm  her  pedestal,  you  must  give  me  good 'reasons  for 
so  doing,  and  then — such  is  my  woman’s  perversity 
that  I  am  not  altogether  sure  I  shall  accept  them.” 

Helen  silently  lifted  Mary’s  hand  to  her  lips,  and  in 
the  old  caressing  school  fashion  rubbed  it  softly  up 
and  down  her  cheek. 

“  You  don’t  call  t/iaf  a  reason,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Trevor?” 
said  Mary,  with  a  little  attempt  at  raillery  which  ended 
in  tears. 

So  the  subject  was  dismissed,  and  the  two  went 
silently  down  towards  the  lake.  As  they  approached  the 
water’s  edge  they  perceived  Walter  Trevor  lying  in  a 
boat  moored  to  the  shore  under  a  tree,  a  cigar  between 
his  lips  and  a  book  in  his  hand. 

“  Y’ou  have  found  me  out,  then,”  he  said  as  they 
came  in  sight.  “  Will  you  come  for  a  row’?”  he  added, 
looking  at  his  watch ;  “  there  is  half-an-hour  to  spare 
before  the  first  bell.” 

Helen  glanced  at  her  friend. 

“  I  should  very  much  enjoy  it,”  replied  Mary. 

Walter  Trevor  jumped  on  shore,  and  steadied  the 
boat  while  they  got  in  and  seated  themselves. 

“  Is  your  head  better,  Helen  ?”  he  questioned,  gazing 
anxiously  and  kindly  into  his  wife’s  pale  face. 

She  flushed  up  and  turned  her  face  aside,  letting  her 
hand  trail  in  the  water  by  her  side  as  she  replied  con¬ 
sciously — 

“  Oh,  yes,  quite  well  now,  thank  you.” 

“  So  she  has  taken  to  having  headaches,”  thought 
Mary.  “  It  almost  looks  as  though  she  made  that  the 
excuse  for  not  accompanying  her  husband  earlier.  She 
said  nothing  about  headache  to  me.”  And  unobtru¬ 
sively  she  began  to  observe  the  husband’s  and  wife’s 
bearing  towards  each  other  more  closely  than  she  had 
ever  done  before.  One  thing  soon  became  evident — 
Helen  wished  to  please  her  husband,  and  to  seem 
pleased  in  his  society,  making  an  effort  to  throw  off 
her  listless,  abstracted  air,  and  to  appear  interested  in 
any  subject  he  started.  Had  not  the  effort  been  so 
palpable  to  Mary,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  deceived 
by  her  friend’s  suddenly-assumed  ease  and  cheerfulness. 
As  it  was,  she  only  grew  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  Helen  was 
not  happy.  Once  or  twice  the  doubt  flashed  through 
her  mind  whether  Helen  really  loved  her  husband. 
This  was  not  the  love  which  “  casteth  out  fear.” 
Where  was  the  freedom  and  fearlessness  which  they  both 
used  to  declare  to  be  the  very  essence  of  a  right  union  ? 
Helen  was  naturally  so  frank  and  outspoken,  too,  that 
now  the  difference  seemed  all  the  more  marked.  What 
could  have  caused  such  a  total  change  ?  It  was  won¬ 
drous  that  Walter  Trevor  could  be  satisfied  with  this 
Helen,  having  known  her  so  different !  And  yet  he  was 
satisfied.  In  his  calm,  self-contained  way,  Al'^alter  Trevor 
looked  the  very  personification  of  marital  happiness, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  wife,  and  as  fuT 
of  admiration  of  her  beauty  as  in  their  first  love  days 
In  fact,  he  considered  her  to  be  improved.  For  although 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  little  enthusiasm  in  women, 
and  had  been  amused  in  listening  to  her  brilliant 
fancies  during  the  engagement  period — he  even  liked 
to  listen  to  it  now  when  he  was  occasionally  in  tho 
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Teiii — lio  considered  that  her  more  impassive  bearing 
v.-as  better  suited  to  the  role  of  a  country  gentleman's 
•wife,  lie  had  once  or  twice  even  coinplinientcd  her 
upon  the  improvement. 

“  You  have  quite  the  dignified  chatelaine  air,  my 
•wife— so  very  much  imirroved  !’’ 

Poor  Helen  !  it  -was  as  though  she  •were  complimented 
upon  being  paralysed. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  our  file  scheme?’’  he  asked 
Mary  Talbot,  as  he  paddled  them  towards  the  island. 

“  It  will  be  quite  a  treat  to  us  dull  Durlou  folk,”  she 
I  replied  stupidly,  striving  to  gather  back  her  strayed 
thoughts. 

“  1  think  you  two  ought  to  get  up  something  in  the 
way  of  a  surprise  on  the  island,  to  reward  the  explorers 
in  this  direction.  Wliat  shall  it  be  ?  Refreshment  for 
mind  or  body?  Can't  you  invent  something,  Jlary  ?” 

“  I  am  so  stupjid  at  anything  in  the  way  of  invent¬ 
ing,”  she  rejdied.  “  What  do  you  think,  Helen  ?’’ 

“I  beg  your  pardon — inventing?  What  were  you 
saying  ?” 

“  Wliat  amusement  can  you  think  of  on  the  island — 
a  sort  of  surprise  for  any  boating  party,  you  know  ?” 
said  her  husband,  repeating  his  question  with  perfect 
good-humour. 

“  1  don’t  know,  really.” 

“  Come,  what  do  you  say  to  a  friendly  tribe  of 
Indian  warriors  and  squaws,  to  make  their  appearance 
with  peace-offerings,  when  a  boat  comes  in  sight  ?” 

“  But  whom  could  we  get  to  personate  the  characters, 
I  wonder?  Fancy  old  Wing  executing  a  war-dance 
attired  as  an  Indian  chief !”  exclaimed  Helen,  laughing 
out  at  the  thought. 

“  Wing  would  hardly  be  available  in  that  capacity, 
certainly,  if  his  services  •were  not  required  elsewhere 
on  the  occasion,”  sai  1  her  husband,  joining  in  the 
laugh.  “  Still,  I  fancy  wo  might  find  some  work¬ 
people  on  the  estate,  for  instaiicc,  able  to  carry  out 
the  idea.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  one, 
Blary  ?” 

“  The  idea — yes ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
doubtful  about  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  out,  in 
proper  Indian  costume,  and  with  such  actors  as  you 
would  be  able  to  procure.  The  labourers  about  here 
would  be  much  too  slow  and  rheumatic  in  their  morc- 
meuts  to  look  anything  like  the  character.  If  you 
'  could  make  use  of  some  of  your  friends,  now.  Edward 
•  Wainright  v.orld  make  a  delightfully  terrible  warrior. 
As  to  squjiws,  Harry  Norton  would  be  only  too  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  bizarre  costume.  Don’t  you  think  she  would, 
Helen?” 

Helen  did  not  appear  to  hear,  and  her  husband 
answered  for  her : — 

“  I  think  it  would  be  almost  a  libel — many  a  poor 
squaw  would  be  more  really  refined.  That  girl  is  my 
greatest  aversion  !  I  detest  a  vulgar  woman  !’’ 

“  lleis  is  not  the  worst  vulgarity  !”  burst  out  Helen, 
loud  and  angry.  “  But  I  don’t  care  if  it  is— 1  don’t 
care  what  people  think  of  her — I  like  Harry  Norton!’’ 

Mary  was  silent.  Walter  Trevor  replied  good- 
humouicdly,  resting  upon  his  oar  as  he  spoke — 

“  You  mean  that  you  give  her  credit  for  good-nature. 


and  so  forth,  Helen — the  bettor  part  of  her  ,li^ 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  be  the  last  persou  ia  r 
world  to  admire  vulgarity.” 

“I  don’t  know — yes,  sometimes  I  think  I  dob. 
replied  a  little  defiantly. 

“  Helen !” 

“The  term  is  used  so  foolishly — so  indi.^criminitdr’ 
it  is  almost  vulgar  to  use  it,”  she  murmured  confosei 
“  No  good  person  can  be  really  vulgar.” 

“  That  is  an  assertion  I”  laughed  her  husband.  “F 
there  is  no  time  to  refute  it  now,  for  that  is  the  i- 
bell,  I  think.” 

The  boat  touched  the  shore,  and  he  sprang  out,:- 
carefully  assisted  his  companions  to  land.  But; 
dessert,  when  the  subject  was  again  introduced,  IL; 
had  apparently  lost  all  interest  in  it,  nervously  shri 
ing  from  the  conversation.  In  vain  did  Lady  Elio::  i 
who,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  generally  dwelt  npoui 
topic  which  appeared  obnoxious  to  her  sislci  inT  ■ 
take  the  cue  from  her  brother,  and  try  to  make  t 
about  Harry  Noiton's  objectionable  manner  iu  p?- 
cular,  and  vulgarity  in  general.  Helen  sat  as  ih 
she  heard  not. 

“  What  can  have  changed  her  like  this?’’  - , 
Mary  Talbot.  And  she  continued  to  wonder  all  i 
evening,  when  Helen  did  as  she  was  bi  1 :r:  4 
played,  and  talked — more  like  an  automaton  thaDlJ 
old  self.  I 


CHAPTER  XX.W’T. 

AN  UNINVITED  GUEST. 
‘n^ALTER  TREVOR  showed  some  interest  ia; 

preparations  for  the  ajiproaching /c/r,  alih 
ho  himself  cared  very  little  for  such  L?si’ 
Solemn  dinner  parties,  with  long  discussioni 
the  ladies  had  left  the  table,  were  more  to  Lii  I 
But  a  general  election  was  drawing  near,  aui 
was  his  one  ambition  to  represent  his  county 
make  some  mark  in  the  political  world.  A  - 
afforde<l  a  much  better  opportunity  for  gar 
about  him  men  of  different  standing,  without  tooc- 
contact,  and  conciliating  all,  than  would  a  dr 
party,  and  it  was  his  present  policy  to  conciliate  «1L 
would  be  easy  enough  to  weed  out  when  liisp 
was  sure,  ho  thought.  As  the  news  of  the  prep  .: 
got  talked  about.  Burton  made  up  its  ihiiid  th»t  •» 
Trevor  file  would  be  a  great  success,  and  hefoB' 
company  had  been  half-an-hour  in  the  groundti 
declared  their  anticipations  to  be  fully  realised, ^ 
great  success  it  undoubtedly  was.  Harry  XortOQ* 
quite  convinced  that  the  success  was  entirely 
the  new  element  which  she  had  been  the  moans  oi* 
troducing. 

“  The  very  sight  of  the  Easington  fo!ir-:r. ; 
dashing  through  the  park  and  up)  the  avenue, 
cnough  to  make  you  feel  awfully  jolly  !’’  s’lC 

And  a  great  many  other  girls  thought  so 
although  they  were  not  quite  so  ready  to  ackn  ■ 
their  feelings — indeetl,  they  tried  to  ai)po«  'i 
unimpressed  when  informed  by  Harry  Norton*^ 
arrival  of  the  “new  men.” 

The  elder  ladies  had  not  been  forgotten.  I'lxlf 
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itRstlicir  opiiiiou  Hint  lliu  litt'o  pony-cliaii-a  for  cxplo- 
ntious  about  tlic  park  an>l  to  tho  lake,  the  rccJurche 
refreshments  which  suipiiscd  them  just  at  the  right 
*omont,  the  cxcellont  hamls,  flowers,  glorious  weather, 
pretty  di’esses,  pretty'  faces,  and,  not  least,  pretty  love- 
ajalciii''3,  formed  a  mo.:t  delightful  wliolo.  The  gcntlc- 
Bcn  too,  old  and  young,  were  equally  gratilied  with 
the  vny  in  which  their  tastes  had  been  consnltc  1.  Most 
of  the  county  magnates  were  present,  and  AValter 
IVevor  played  the  host  in  an  easy,  courtly  fashion  to 
men  wlio  represente.l  every  shade  of  ojiinion  between 
iltrs-Couscrvatism  and  nltra-Eibcralisni,  making 
friends,  as  it  is  the  business  of  political  aspirants  to 
do.  Tlie  vicar  and  hi.s  sister  trotted  about  from  group 
to  group,  exchanging  kindly  greetings  with  their 
ftiend.s,  the  former  making  the  lines  in  many  an  old 
tux  relax  and  soften,  and  many  a  young  face  grow 
kighter  and  rosier,  \vith  his  genial  bearing  and  mild 
Sttle  jokes.  Miss  Maynor  wore  her  supreme-happiness 
Optession  and  had  on  her  softest-tinted  metaphorical 
ipectaclcs  for  the  occasion. 

“A  most  charming  scene!  Everything  so  very 
propitious!  Quite  a  brilliant  succcf53,  rny  dear  JIrs. 
Trevor  I”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Talbot.  “Tlie  grounds  are 
n  very  beautiful — so  admirably  adapted  for  an  enter- 
ttinmeiit  of  this  kind !  Nothing  could  look  more 
picturesque.  Aly  dear  girls  and  I  have  not  had  such  a 
treat  for  an  age." 

“  If  it  would  only  go  on  for  ever  and  ever !’’  oxelaimed 
her  daughter  Rose,  who,  dressed  to  perfection  accord- 
iag  to  Miss  Smithson’s  idea  of  Arcadian  simplicity, 
ns  discoursing  Arcadia  with  a  group  of  admirers. 
If  a  plain  gii  1  liad  attempted  to  entertain  tliem  in  the 
Bine  way,  how  quieldy  they  would  have  perceived  licr 
absurdity  and  inconsequence!  As  it  was.  Miss  Ro.sy's 
ianocent  wonder  “II’Ai/  one  couldn’t  live  for  ever 
■deratrcc?  U7i// people  got  tired  of  things  ?  ll'/iy 
ker naughty,  troublesome  hair  wouldn't  keep  out  of  her 
epes?”  and  so  forth,  uttered  in  the  sweetest  hahy 
voice,  accompanied  with  the  swcctc.st  little  pantomimic 
pestures  of  tlie  dimpled  hands,  and  tossing  back  of  the 
golden  curls,  secmeil  the  very  essence  of  good  sense, 
nd  drove  certain  young  military  licrocs  into  a  state  of 
sliBOst  frantic  admiration.  Rosy’s  fiaucc  w’as  pre- 
ventel  being  porc-sent;  and  she  and  Harry  Norton 
npeesenting  the  two  kinds  of  attractiveness  just  then 
ia&shion,  shared  the  homage  of  a  largo  joortion  of  the 
“new  men.”  Consequently,  Riu  ton  swains  were  left  to 
Iheremaining  Rurton  belles,  and  they  apipc.ire  I  quite 
wntent  with  the  crumbs  Hunt  fell  to  tlicir  sliare. 

“Altogether  the  jolliost  affair  that  wo  have  ever  Iiad 
kBurton,  Mrs.  Trevor,’’  said  Harry  Norton,  who  had, 
•t  lust,  found  her  affluity  or  afllnitios  among  the  new 
tfrivals.  Hitliorto,  Riirto  i  young  men  Iiad  seeinc  I  on 
tkewliole  to  jsrefer  .admiring  Harry  Norton  at  a  di.s- 
toc-.  Rut  the  Ensiugton  lierocs  piroved  more  apspire- 
Wtivcof  what  amongst  themselves  they  designated  ‘‘  a 
girl  with  some  ‘go’  in  her.  A  girl  Ifiat  knew  a  horse 
rtea  she  saw  it — that  could  h.andio  tlio  ribbons  and 
**>1  you  along  a  road  in  something  like  style.  In  line, 
tptl  that  was  thoroughly  ups  to  tho  mark  in  ‘  every 
*»y."’  “  It  is  first-rate,’’  she  wentou.  “  I  never  enjoyed 
ttjthing  BO  much  in  my  life." 


And  the  latter  statement  was  chorussed  hy'  a  bevy 
of  pirctty  girls  who  gathered  about  their  young  hostess 
on  the  terrace,  during  a  slight  lull  after  luncheon,  or* 
bre.akfast,  as  it  was  called. 

“  You  forget  the  grc.at  pdeasurc  you  give  me,"  repdied 
Helen,  with  a  glad  smile.  “  It  is  really  a  great  pileasurc 
to  sec  so  many  hapqiy  faces  about  one." 

And  indeed,  in  her  own  way,  Helen  Trevor  enjoyed 
the  scene  (puite  as  much  as  any  of  her  gucstj.  h>he  was 
too  sensitive  to  impnession  not  to  .aprpneciate  it,  if  only 
from  an  artistic  pioint  of  view ;  for  all  tlie  theatrical 
piart  of  the  fCte  was  out  of  sight  at  the  end  of  alloys  of 
shrubs,  &c.  Even  the  tents  were  hidden  behind 
groupis  of  trce.s.  Her  own  and  her  hushand's  taste  was 
too  refined  to  attempt  to  impirovc  Nature.  The  sciirlet 
uniforms  of  the  bandsmen,  and  tho  gaily-dre.-;sed 
group's  of  visitors,  were  tlic  only  additions  to  the  at  all 
times  piictui’csquc  scenery  about  tlic  Hall.  The  nol  lo 
terraces  and  slopes,  the  fine  avenue  of  chestnuts  stretch¬ 
ing  away,  as  it  seemed,  miles  into  the  far  distance, 
the  graceful  sweep  down  towards  the  lake,  its  water 
glittering  like  diamonds  through  the  trees,  the  undu¬ 
lating,  well-wooded,  and  deer-stocked  piark,  and  the 
grand  old  cedars,  scattered  here  and  there  about  the 
lawns,  formed  an' c.xqnisito  picture  of  English  midland 
scenery.  There  was  none  of  the  trickery  for  effect 
which  one  sometimes  inopipiortunely'  discovers  in  more 
modern  places ;  a  shrubliery  meant  a  shrubbery,  and 
not  a  mask,  and  a  slope  had  the  graceful  sweep)  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate  with  a  spmle.  In 
fact,  t!ic  grounds  about  Trevor  Hall  could  very  well 
afford  to  look  what  Nature  had  made  them,  and  to 
dispicnse  with  a  great  many'  of  the  adornments  of  art, 
where  the  two  could  not  go  hand-in-!iand  together. 
The  Hall  itself  w.as  a  stately  old  building  of  two  or 
three  different  styles  of  architecture,  that  had  been 
•added  to  it  in  successive  generations  ;  having  a  host 
of  pjarasilical  pilants  crcepiing  a'lont  its  nooks  and 
corners,  luxuriating  where  they  migfit. 

Many'  a  lovely,  graeeUil  woman  had  in  her  generation 
reigned  at  the  Hall;  hut  tlic  piieture-gallery  could 
show  none  so  graceful  and  lovely  as  its  piresent  mistress. 
Rut  Helen  Trevor  dilYcred  from  many  a  bygone  beauty 
in  one  resprcct.  Slie  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to 
surround  lierself  with  gay’  admirers  ami  piass  her  time  in 
merry  badinage  with  them  ;  now  luring  some  favourite 
on  to  hope,  now  to  despair,  while  enjoying  his  folly  or 
misery.  She  was  beautiful,  witli  a  beauty  far  higher 
and  nobler  than  that  of  any  woman  piresent  at  hei\/’i7<', 
but  no  flattering  spjee'clies  were  addressed  to  her. 
Eiitliusiaslic,  tender,  romantic  (in  its  best  sense)  to 
tlie  few  apipreeiative  natures  with  whom  slie  might  be 
ill  daily  contact,  she  was  tho  realisation  of  a  glorious 
ideal — a  religion  ;  to  the  many  she  would  be  simply  a 
quiet  gonllcwoiuan,  rather  loo  nnapproachablc  for  her 
years.  Two  or  tlircc  gentleinoa  piresent  hail  the  per- 
eepitioii  to  admiro  her  reliiied  and  delicate  (without 
being  weak)  order  of  beauty  and  the  exquisite  taste  of 
her  attire ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  she  threw  out  no 
lures  to  attract,  ami  that  she  must  bo  reverenced  at  a 
distance. 

Only  the  elder  ladies  availed  themselves  of  the  lawn 
chairs.  The  younger  guests  found  it  altogether  more 
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charming  to  play  at  resting  on  the  slopes,  the  marble 
edges  of  the  fountains,  the  broad  terrace  steps,  or  to 
pass  through  the  open  drawing-room  windows,  and 
betake  themselves  to  shady  nooks  and  corners  with 
their  attendant  cavaliers.  But  presently  Rose  Talbot 
found  out  that  they  were  losing  time  dreadfully. 

I  want  to  sec  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  do 
evcrj  thiug  that  is  to  be  done  ;  but  if  we  let  the  time 
slip  away  like  this,  we  shall  do  nothing.  What  do 
you  s.ay  to  a  boating  party,  Harry  ?  A  bird  whispered 
me - ” 

“All  right!  Let  it  be  the  lake,  then,”  assented 
Harry  Norton.  For,  if  boating  would  afford  Rose 
Talbot  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all  sorts  of  pretty 
terror,  and  drive  her  adorers  to  distraction  by  appeals 
for  succour,  it  was  also  an  occasion  for  Harry  Norton 
to  display  her  entirely  opposite  attractions. 

“  But  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  to  the  gipsy's 
tent — a  real  gipsy.  Rosy!”  exclaimed  a  young  lady 
with  different  jjredilections. 

“  A  real  gipsy,  Grace — how  delightful !  Do  you 
nallif  think  she  is  a  gipsy?”  she  added,  ajipcaling  in  a 
pretty  baby  way  to  one  of  her  admirers. 

“  Yes,  I  assure  you ;  Mr.  Trevor  told  me  that  she  is 
60  disreputably  real  that  he  thought  it  as  well  to  keep  a 
servant  on  guard  within  a  short  distance !” 

“Charming!  Let  us  go  to  the  gipsy  first,  and  to 
the  lake  afterwards.  Which  way,  Mrs.  Trevor?” 

“  To  the  left,  down  that  laurel  walk,  Ro.sy.”  And 
away  went  a  bevy  of  laughing  girls  with  their  attendant 
knights. 

“  Rose !  Rose !”  called  out  Mrs.  Talbot.  “  How  very 
thoughtless  she  is!  Will  somebody  be  kind  enough  to 
go  after  and  beg  her  to  come  back  to  me,  please?" 

“Allow  me,  Mrs.  Talbot.”  And  two  or  three  of 
Miss  Rosy's  rejected  admirers  sprang  forward  to  do  her 
mother's  bidding.. 

“No ;  thank  you  very  much,”  hesitated  ^Irs.  Talbot, 
who  had  not  meant  to  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  ;  “  but — 
where  can  Mary  be,  I  wonder  ?” 

“I  think  she  has  just  gone  down  to  the  marquee 
with  Mrs.  Trevor,”  replied  some  one. 

Mrs.  Talbot  had  just  seated  herself  comfortably  in 
the  shade,  and  having  done  justice  to  the  luncheon, 
was  inclined  for  a  little  rest,  but  she  saw'  what  it  was 
her  duty  to  do,  and  rose  at  once  to  go  herself  in  search 
of  her  daughter.  She  must  bring  the  truant  back  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  whisper  a  warning  word  in  her 
tar — “Naughty,  thoughtless  pet !” 

Helen  had  returned  to  the  terrace,  and  was  standing 
with  Imdy  Elford,  !Miss  Raynor,  and  a  few  of  the 
county  e/de,  when  Mrs.  Talbot  returned  unaccompanied 
by  her  daughter.  She  was  looking  flushed  and  anxious, 
for  her  w  arning  wor<l  had  been  w  hispered  to  heedless 
ears.  “  Dear  me !  how  very  foolish !  I  had  almost 
forgotten!”  she  exelaiiiied,  after  a  few  moments’  vexed 
thought.  “I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  a 
mysterious  sort  of  person  to  you,  liirs.  Trevor.” 

“  For  me  ?”  asked  Helen,  turning  round  at  the 
words. 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  a — I  really  know  scarcely  wltnt  to 
call  him,  except  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman — 
a  person  desired  me  to  give  the  message  that  he  is 


waiting  to  spe.ak  to  you  near  the  gip.sy's  tent,  a  liti 
to  the  right  in  the  opening  by  the  cypress.” 

“  I  don't  know  any  mysterious  people,”  said  Helea 
laughing.  “I  daresay  it  is  one  of  the  workpeople, 
and  he  doesn’t  know  to  whom  to  apply.  I  will  sowj 
Wing.” 

“  No ;  he  is  not  of  that  class,  and  I  do  not  tliinkk 
comes  about  workman’s  business,  but  he  insists  upo; 
seeing  you.  He  said  you  would  understand  what  k 
came  about  when  I  told  you  his  name.  What  wash! 
Lceson — Lawson  ;  yes,  Lawson.” 

Helen  repeated  the  name  in  momentary  doak 
Where  had  she  heard  it  before  ?  Tlmn  she  stood  asii 
struck  dumb,  a  crimson  flush  slowly  mounting  to  her 
cheeks  with  a  sudden  vivid  recollection  of  the  penot 
to  whom  the  name  of  Law'son  belonged.  Her  thougla 
flew  to  her  mother.  What  had  happened  ?  What  had 
he  come  to  tell  her?  Ill  news!  In  another  momeat 
she  was  hastening  down  the  terrace  steps.  But  what 
she  gained  the  lawn  she  hesitated  and  turned  bact 
hurriedly  running  her  eyes  over  the  groups  of  laia 
she  had  just  quitted.  Where  could  Mary  Talbot  be? 

Miss  Raynor  thought  she  interpreted  the  expressio: 
of  Helen's  face,  and  came  down  towards  her. 

“  You  had  better  not  go  alone,  my  dear  Mrs.Trerot. 
Shall  I  accompany  you  ?” 

“If  you  will — if  you  please,"  replied  Helen,  bttli 
thinking  the  danger  she  courted ;  and  the  two  ladia 
turned  into  the  laurel  walk  together. 

“Miiria  Raynor  has  not  the  least  perception,  or  she 
would  have  seen  that  she  was  not  wanted,”  said  Jlii 
Norton,  angrily  fanning  her  hot  cheeks — hot  with  tk 
vexatious  thought  that  she  herself  had  let  the  ebana 
slip. 

Lady  Elford,  who  had  a  grievance  of  her  own  in 
that  she  had  not  been  invited  to  accompany  her  sister- 
in-law,  murmured  something  about  disliking  mysteries 
the  evils  of  not  being  straightforward,  and  so  foitt: 
thereupon  the  two  ladies  became  more  confidentisL 
pacing  the  terrace  in  whispered  conversation. 

“  I  don’t  think  that  Lady  Elford  is  much  of  a  friendtc 
Mrs.  Trevor,”  said  good  Mrs.  Bramstonc,  the  solicitnt's 
wife,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  slightly  snubbed  by 
her  ladyship,  her  checks  still  tingling  from  a  gentle 
reminder  that  she  was  there  on  sufferance. 

“  Relations  in  law  are  never  very  nico  to  esc; 
other,”  languidly  rei)lied  a  right  honourable,  to  whot 
in  her  excitement,  Mrs.  Bramstonc  had  addressed  ber- 
self.  The  look  of  blank  astoni.shment  which  accoo- 
panied  the  speech,  as  though  to  say,  “  Now  where*' 
this  specimen  come  from  ?  How  (Ihl  that  bonnet  a: 
feathere  find  its  way  in  here?  Whnl  is  this  gok 
woman  when  she  is  at  home?’’  di.sposud  of  Ma 
Bramstonc  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


CHAri’ER  xxxvir. 

A  COI.1)  i:i;ci;i'Tiox. 

Helen  TREVOR  ami  her  companion  wa’Ai- 
quickly  down  the  laurel  walk.  Both  were  saff 
and  glancing  at  her  young  friend’s  glowing,  cag?' 
expectant  face.  Miss  Raynor  saw  that,  at  any  rate,- 
felt  no  dread  of  the  coming  interview.  For  Hti- 
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first  momentary  fear  had  given  place  to  hope ;  she  now 
felt  sure  that  the  messenger  brought  only  good  tidings. 
Every  unpleasant  reminiscence  respecting  Mr.  Lawson, 
personally,  had  entirely  faded  from  her  mind.  She 
eould,  for  the  present,  only  realise  one  thing — that  he 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  Thorsall,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  brought  some  message  from  her 
mother. 

“Is  she  well?  ILave  you  brought  some  message 
from  her  ?’’  were  her  first  anxious  words,  as  she  hurried 
on  in  advance  of  her  companion,  towards  a  tall  man, 
standing  with  his  back  towards  her  impatiently  kicking 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  in  a  small  open  space  branching 
off  from  the  main  walk. 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  stood  gazing  as  if  spell¬ 
bound  at  the  bright  vision  before  him.  Very  lovely 
did  she  look.  Excitement  and  hope  had  given  the 
finishing  touch  of  colour  and  animation  which  was 
sometimes  lacking  to  her  beauty,  and  her  tasteful 
talette,  a  becoming  little  white  lace  bonnet,  and  an 
exquisite  Indian  muslin  dress,  soft,  fine,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered,  and  adorned  with  floating  lilac  ribbons,  helped 
to  form  such  a  fresh,  radiant,  and  ethereal-looking 
tout  cnscmhle  as  to  quite  dazzle  and  bewilder  Mr. 
Lawson.  And  considering  the  contrast  between  Helen 
Trevor  and  the  young  ladies  he  was  accustomed  to 
meet,  his  momentary  awkwardness  was  not  very  sur¬ 
prising. 

“Is  she  well  ?”  repeated  Helen  impatiently ;  “  what 
message  do  you  bring  V” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  your  mother :  she’s  well  enough, 
for  all  I  know,  Miss — Mrs.  Trevor,  I  mean,  although 
you  was  a  regular  miss  to  me,  you  know,"  he  saitl, 
quite  suHiciently  at  his  case  now  to  laugh  at  his  own 
little  joke. 

“Do  you  not  come  from  her,  then? — do  you  not 
bring  a  message  from  her?”  she  asked,  falling  back  a 
Ihlle,  and  gazing  at  him  in  dismay  as  the  light  and 
colour  faded  from  her  face. 

“From  hcr‘^  Not  I;  I’ve  other  fish  to  fry  besides 
carrying  people’s  messages  about  1” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  AV’hy  are  you 
here?” 

Her  slight  young  figure  was  drawn  to  its  full  height, 
and  her  grey  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  scornful  sur¬ 
prise,  as  she  drew  her  dress  back  from  his  vicinity  with 
one  hand.  He  now  stood  blocking  up  the  path  by 
which  she  had  come,  and  she  knew  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  escape  but  from  the  opposite  side  through 
the  wood,  which  would  oblige  her  to  go  some  distance 
round. 

“No,  it  isn’t  to  be  expected  that  you  will  understand 
otil  I’ve  had  my  say.  Just  tell  the  old  lady  to  stcqi 
•side,  will  you  ?” 

“Certainly  not!  How  dare  you  ask  it?’’ 

“Come now,  don’t  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  show 
off.  Take  my  advice,  and  don’t  begin  to  kick  too  soon, 
you  won’t  gain  anything  by  thiit  move,  though  it’s 
worth  five  shillings  to  look  at  yon  this  minute.  You 
Wiue  the  fine  lady  in  first-rate  style !’’ 

“Insolence!  How  did  this  man  get  admittance 
bore?  Come,  Miss  Raynor,"  she  ailded  to  her  little 
•oopanion,  who  seemed  struck  speechless  with  amaze¬ 


ment,  “  we  must  go  this  way  if  he  will  not  let  us  pass 
the  other.” 

And  they  turned  to  enter  the  wood,  although  Helen’s 
pulses  throbbed  rather  wildly  with  the  fear  that  he 
might  know  how  lonely  it  was,  and  attempt  to  follow 
them.  But  he  sprang  across  the  intervening  space 
and  placed  himself  in  their  way  again,  blocking  up  the 
path  in  the  direction  of  the  wood ;  an  ugly  scowl  upon 
his  great  mean  face. 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?  I’m  to  be  treated  like  a  dog! 
Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is — I  came  here  to  speak  to  you, 
and  I  trill  speak  to  you !  If  you  won’t  listen  quietly  to 
what  I've  got  to  say,  so  much  the  worse  for  you  and 
yours,  that’s  all!  Y^ou  wasn’t  always  too  dainty  to 
speak  to  me.  I  don’t  forgot  when  you  tried  it  on  pretty 
strong,  and  after  you’ve  been  hob  and  nob  with  a  man, 
I  c.all  it  right  down  mean  to - ” 

“How  dare  you!  This  is  really  too  much!  ^liss 
Raynor,  will  you  find  some  of  the  servants  to  turn  this 
creature  out  of  the  place?”  exclaimed  Helen,  shaking 
with  anger  and  indignation. 

“  But  I  cannot  leave  you  with  him — he  might  kill 
you!"  whispered  Miss  Raynor,  in  great  distress. 
“Hadn’t  we  better  scream,  dear?"  and  a  faint  little 
scream  half  rose  in  the  air,  to  die  away  at  sight  of 
Mr.  Lawson’s  huge  fist,  raised  threateningly  before  her. 

“  Creature  ?”  he  repeated.  “  Ha !  ha !  you  look  down 
upon  me,  do  you?  I’m  a  creature  now,  am  I?  Take 
care,  Helen  Trevor;  you’re  going  a  bit  too  far!” 

“  A  low,  despicable  creature !"  said  Helen,  proudly 
facing  him  as  she  slowly  repeated  her  words.  “  A  low, 
despicable  creature,  whom  I  altogether  despise !" 

There  was  something  so  daring  in  her  face  and  ges¬ 
ture,  such  courage  in  the  defiance  of  this  fragile-looking 
woman,  whom  ho  could  almost  have  crushed  in  his 
hand,  that  Richard  Lawson  fell  back  for  a  few  moments 
with  such  admiration  as  his  nature  was  capable  of 
feeling. 

She  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Catching  Miss  Raynor’s  hand,  she  hurried  past  him, 
and  ran  down  the  short  walk  that  led  to  the  gipsy’s 
tent,  where  they  found  many  young  girls  and  men 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  shown  a  glimp.se  of  the  future, 
and  getting  through  the  interval  very  satisfactorily  to 
themselves.  Little  Miss  Raynor  fell  flat  on  her  back 
the  moment  they  came  in  sight  of  help,  and  was  carried 
into  the  tent  in  a  fainting  state.  But  Helen  only 
answered  the  eager  inquiries  as  to  what  had  happened, 
and  ready  offers  of  assistance,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  sped  on  her  way  in  search  of  servants  to  do  her 
bidding  to  at  once  turn  that  man  out  of  the  grounds. 
She  saw  that  it  would  be  more  quickly  and  quietly 
done  by  servants,  thus  less  curiosity  would  be  aroused ; 
but,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  entirely  over¬ 
looked  tlie  necessity  to  take  one  precaution — to  beg 
Miss  Raynor  to  be  silent  respecting  what  had  passed. 

Crimson  with  rage  at  the  contempt  with  which  he 
had  been  treated,  Richard  I^awson  caught  hold  of  a 
young  sapling  and  shook  it  savagely. 

“  You  shall  smart  for  this,  my  laily— by  the  I.ord  you 
shall  smart  for  this!  A  low  creature,  ami?  You 
despise  .me,  do  you !  We  sha'l  see.  I’d  give  a  hundred 
pounds  down  to  see  you  kneeling  at  my  feet,  and  by 
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the  Lord  you  s!ia!l  do  it  yet!’’  Aiil,  with  a  not  very 
attractive  einile  upon  his  face,  Mr.  La\v.so:i  stood  his 
gi’ouiid.  “  It'll  bo  tirst-rate  to  have  a  set-to  with  the 
llunkeys  after  this,”  ho  thought,  thrusting  out  first 
one  huge  fist  and  then  the  other.  “  Theij  arc  not  much 
up  to  fighting.  If  they  come  it  too  strong.  I’ve  only 
got  to  say  a  few  words,  and  perhaps  come  down  with  a 
couple  of  shillings.” 

But  c!ie  two  men  who  came  in  search  of  ?dr.  Lawson 
were  gamekeepers,  nearly  si.':  feet  high,  and  with  sueh 
business-like,  determined-looking  faces,  that  he  found 
it  nccessaiy  to  immediately  alter  his  tactics. 

“  Come,  get  out  of  this !’’ 

“Wait  a  bit — let  me  c.':plaiu.  I’ve  got  something 
to  say - ” 

“  I  daresay  you  have,  you  vagaljone,  plenty !  But 
you've  had  rather  too  much  to  say  already.” 

“  But  let  me - ” 

“  If  you  say  another  word.  I  ll  knock  your  teeth 
down  your  tliroat,  that's  what  I'll  do  for  you,  my  line 
fellow!  You  come  to  the  wrong  place  to  frighten 
ladies,  you  did !” 

Mr.  Lawson  made  a  feeble  demonstration  with  his 
fists,  but  his  opponent's  hearty  “  Come  on,  then,  and 
fight  it  out  like  a  man  first.  One  at  a  time  and  all 
fair,”  caused  him  to  alter  his  mind.  In  another 
moment  his  arms  were  pinioned,  and  a  foot  impelled 
him  forward,  in  a  way  which  he  would  have  greatly 
admired  had  he  witnessed  it  put  in  practice  towards 
another  person. 

“  Take  me  to  Mr.  Trevor,”  he  managed  to  gasp  out, 
as  he  was  unceremoniously  hustled  along. 

“Don't  yon  be  afeard,  that’s  just  what  we’re  going 
to  do.  You'll  sec  the  stjuire  soon  enough,  I  take  it, 
won't  he.  Bill  ?” 

“Ay,  ay,  mate.  One  more  before  wc  gets  in  sight ; 
’taint  polite  to  kick  before  ladies.” 

And  Richard  Lawson  bounced  from  the  shrubbery  to 
the  lawn  like  an  enormous  ball. 

“What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter?  What  has  he 
done  ?”  exclaimed  a  number  of  voices,  ns  5Ir.  Imwson 
was  roughly  hustled  and  tumbled  across  the  lawn. 

“  A-insulting  of  ladies,”  replied  the  keepers,  touching 
their  hats,  and  pausing  a  moment  to  recover  breath. 

“  Good  gracious,  how  dreadful!”  screamed  Tdiss  Rosy, 
and  hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  entreated  half- 
a-dozen  gentlemen  near  not  to  let  her  bo  killed  by  the 
wicked,  dreadful  man ! 

Harry  Norton,  on  the  contr.ary,  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  any  one  being  frightened  at  a  man  like  that.  Jehc 
advanced  straight  to  where  he  stood,  between  the 
keepers,  gazing  at  his  betuinbled  figure  with  no  little 
scorn. 

“Frightened  at  him!  Why  anybody  can  see  that 
he’s  an  arrant  coward !”  And  slic  drew  herself  uji, 
clenching  her  little  brown  hands,  and  looking  so  well 
able  to  defend  hcr.sclf,  and  withal  so  handsome  in  her 
Amazonian  attitude,  that  some  of  Jliss  Rosy’s  adorers 
wavered  in  their  allegiance. 

“  On  your  bended  knees,”  snarled  the  prisoner  under 
his  breath — “  on  your  bended  knees!” 

The  keepers  recommenced  their  agreeable  little 
exercise. 


“dVhat  are  you  doing  there?”  called  out  dV alter 
Trevor,  who  stood  with  a  group  of  gentlemea  dij. 
cussing  the  state  of  the  country  in  a  quiet,  gentleman, 
like  way,  and  just  became  conscious  of  the  approaching 
hubbub.  “  What,  arc  the  keepers  doing  here— what 
is  it  that  they  arc  bringing  this  way,  Robert?” 

“  A  man  found  in  the  shrubberies  intimidating  ladira, 
sir,’’  explained  the  footm.an  whom  he  addrc.sscd. 

“  Some  tramp  who  had  hidden  in  the  grounds,  I 
suppose.  The  lodge  people  should  be  more  watchful  | 
such  times  as  these.”  * 

And  requesting  his  companions  to  excuse  him  a  few 
moments,  dValter  Trevor  advanced  towards  the  spot 
where  tlie  keepers  were  dragging  along  their  prisoner,  ; 
whose  elegant  attire  lookcil  none  the  better  for  the  ; 
gravel  and  dirt  accumulated  upon  it  in  his  undignified 
journey. 

“  dd'hat  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  fellow?” 

“  On  your  bonded  knees,”  muttered  Mr.  Lawson. 

“  What  docs  he  say?” 

“  I  think  he’s  a-complaining  about  his  knees  being 
bended,  squire.  And  they'll  he  bended  a  little  mote 
before  we’ve  done  with  him,”  added  the  keeper,  soltt 
voce. 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  up  into  the  squire’s  face,  round  . 
at  the  assembled  vi.sitor3,  and  hesitated  a  iiioD'.ent 
Then  he  Ecemed  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion;  for,  ' 
wliispcring,  as  if  to  himself,  “  Not  now,”  he  added,  in 
a  louder  key,  a  humble  request  to  speak  to  the  squire 
alone. 

“  Take  him  to  the  cast  lodge,  Thompson,  and  watch 
him  well  until  I  have  leisure  to  inquire  into  this.” 

“  Very  well,  sir.” 

And  Mr.  Lawson  was  roughly  hustled,  pulled,  and, 
out  of  sight,  kicked  down  the  avenue  and  into  tlie  cast 
lodge, 

“If  he’d  only  been  man  enough  to  strike  one  blow 
for  hi.sself,  he'd  ’a’  been  treated  like  a  man,”  said 
Thompson,  who,  after  flinging  his  prisoner  into  t 
comer,  made  himself  comfortable  with  his  pipe  aiulalc. 

“  But  jii.st  look  at  'im,  niatc !  Why,  he  aiut  got  [duci 
enough  to  pick  hisself  up !” 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  &c. 
OVENT  G.VRDEN  TIIE.VTRE,  where  Italianopei* 
has  for  the  la«t  month  cea-sed  to  reign,  opened  iti 
portals  the  last  week  in  July  in  aid  of  one  who  for  seven 
years  held  the  reins  of  goveriimeut  on  its  boards,  and 
spc;it,  in  endeavouring  to  support  a  national  oper* 
there,  the  hard-earned  savings  of  an  industrious  life. 
i\Ir.  William  Harrison,  the  popular  tenor  singer,  with 
whose  name  some  of  our  eminently  English  ballads  and 
operatic  songs  arc  indissolubly  linked,  bankrupt  in 
fortune  and  pro.strated  by  mental  and  bodily  illness, 
made  througli  his  friends  an  appeal  to  the  ])ublic,  in 
doing  which  he  was  generously  assisted  by  some  of  the 
most  favourite  and  iiillucutial  members  of  the  diainatie 
and  musical  profession  with  a  readiness  and  lesl 
characteristic  of  the  class.  We  could  wish  the  public 
had  responded  as  liberally  to  the  call  from  one  to 
whom  it  has  so  often  been  indebted  for  an  cvcningi 
delightful  amusement ;  but  wc  regret  to  have  to  wf 
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thchonscvas  far  from  fall.  After  two  scenes  from 
the  famous  come.lielta  ot  Putil  I'nj,  sujiported  with 
hi*  wonted  humour  hy  Jlr.  J.  li.  Toole,  anti  the 
idmirablc  aJclress  wiittca  by  I\Ir,  Tom  Taylor,  anti 
admirably  delivcrctl  by  ^Irs.  Stirling,  cainc  the  concert 
with  a  programme  that  secnictl  interminable,  and  still 
the  principal  feature  in  which  was  the  cxtpiisitc  render¬ 
ing  of  “  Una  furtiva  lagrima”  by  Signor  JIario,  who 
warbles  it  as  no  living  tenor  ever  can,  or,  in  our 
opinion,  any  future  tenor  ever  will,  lleing  enthusias¬ 
tically  encored,  he  gave  his  favourite  and  famous  hur- 
(orolk  hom  llijoUllo,  “La  Donna  e  mohile,”  in  which 
he  is  equally  unapproachable.  Ma  lame  IVeiss,  widow 
of  the  celebrated  bass  singer,  whoso  name  was  for  so 
many  years  associated  with  ilr.  Harrison’s,  must  have 
done  violence  to  her  feelings  in  coming  forward  with 
tbefavonritc  air  “  The  power  of  love,”  from  SutancHa; 
and  when  the  band,  capitally  led  by  M.  Ijctjcinann, 
played  a  selection  from  Murllana  there  were  many 
moist  eyes  among  the  audience. 

A  most  agreeable  variety  to  the  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  was  atTorded  hy  Itliss  Amy  Sedgwick  giving  her 
inimitehlo  version  of  the  trial  scene  from  Piclu-iclc. 
Her  impersonation  of  the  immortal  counsel  for  the 
pUintilT,  Serjeant  Burfuz,  literally  overllows  with 
genninc  comic  humour. 

The  performance,  which  from  its  extraordinary 
length  was  obliged  to  be  curtailed,  concluded  with  the 
fint  act  of  OfTenhach's  Grand  Duchess  by  the  Olympic 
company,  with  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  at  their  head. 

We  arc  enabled  to  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  address 
qwken  by  Mrs.  Stirling  with  wonderful  point  and 
^lirit— 

•‘Oh !  tlut  so  CTC.at  a  diiTcronco  there  shoald  bo,’ 

Quoth  Swift,  ‘  'twist  TweedlcJuiu  and  TwceJlcdce !’ 

So  trifling  tbo  great  fiddlera’  light  ho  reckened 
Where  bath  would  ii\ay  first  fiddle,  neither  second. 

On  tho  old  distich  everybody  draws 
To  satirise  great  struggles  for  small  straws ; 

Would  proiiciicss  to  suoh  fights  wc  could  confine 
To  tho  sworn  followers  of  tho  tuneful  Nino  ! 

But  most  will  own,  they've  in  them  that  or  this  chord 
Less  tunable  to  hannoiiy  than  discord, 

Divines  or  doctors,  players,  politicians, 

Kaval  constructors,  cooks,  metaphysicians. 

Great  guns,  great  gniimakcrs,  alt  disagree. 

As  loud  for  as  little  as  Swift's  ‘  dum  and  ilco.’ 

But  ovea  grant  those  of  tho  tuneful  calling 
Specially  prone  to  claw  and  caterwauling, 

Causes  there  are,  especially  of  one  sort, 

For  which,  like  Costa's  orchestra,  they  consort } 

And  such  a  cause,  if  I  read  hearts  aright, 

Draws  us  who  slug  and  act  and  play  to  night, 

When  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  sweet  sister  hand, 

Move,  like  God's  spirit,  o'er  man's  heart  and  band, 

To  stir  tho  one  and  oiie  tbo  otlier  wide. 

For  some  poor  sufTcrer  stricken  at  our  side. 

Then  of  old  feuds  old  foes  exebango  prompt  pardon. 

Kind  Di\.ry  Lane  works  with  kind  Coveut  Garden; 

Cantante  Pot  with  cantatrice  Kctllo 

Own  in  a  common  cause  their  common  metal ; 

Italian,  German,  English,  French  unjcalons, 

To  raise  llio  wind  combine  their  best  of  bellows ; 

Hearts  unite  arts,  strings,  wind,  aud  voices,  fain. 

Join  fourfold  strength  to  meet  tho  fourfold  strain 
Of  ruth  and  pity,  kindliness  aud  love. 

As  to  tho  aid  of  care,  pain,  need,  tho/  nuovo ; 


“  Turning  to  harnioiiy  all  jarring  parts, 

By  ncaveii's  s.vcct  koy-nole  struck  in  gentle  hearts. 

Or  if  we  euarrcl,  'tis  in  conflict  blest, 

Vv'Iiieh  in  his  causa  shall  do  tho  most  and  best. 

But  honeo  with  mctapli  rs  of  martial  strain, 

From  feast,  not  fray,  my  figures  should  be  ta'cn. 

AVc  bid  you  to  our  b.iarJs  fur  picnic  fa-r  ; 

Of  music,  song,  and  act  caAi  brings  his  si  are, 

Each  in  tho  liighcst  or  tho  h.umhlcst  jiart 
Feeling  the  puigioso  dignincs  the  art. 

Vi'o  iilcad  for  one  in  whom  a  manly  pride 

His  needs  and  sufl'erings  from  tho  world  would  hide ; 

V(  ho,  till  late,  needed  not  or  thought  to  claim 
More  than  tho  harvest  of  his  well-won  fame. 

IV'c'vc  known  him  at  his  bravest  and  his  best. 

When  Fortune  rained  her  .‘uaiishinc  on  his  crest, 

Still  had  ho  fought  hcncath  ill-fortuno's  frown 
When  paralysing  illness  struck  him  down, 

And  ill  hap,  winnowing  false  friends  from  true. 

Sent  us,  unasked  hy  him,  to  ask  of  yon 
Give  him  the  hchr  ho  still  was  prompt  to  lend, 

Aud  let  us  thank  each  here,  in  need  a  friend.” 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  (Drury  Lane)  closed  with  tlic 
benefit  and  last  .appearance  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  who, 
with  Mr.  Santley  and  other  of  her  distingnished  co¬ 
adjutors,  take  their  departure  for  tho  New  World.  Wc 
wish  them  every  success,  and  shall  delightedly  welcome 
them  back  next  spring  to  the  new  home  which,  phoenix- 
like,  is  rising  rapidly  in  the  llaymnrkct. 

At  the  Piinccss's  Theatre,  Mr.  G.  Vining  has  again 
produced  one  of  those  powerful  sensation  dramas  which, 
.admirably  acted  in  every  part,  from  the  highest  to  the 
most  trifling  and  apparently  unimportant,  and  illus¬ 
trated  hy  the  most  exquisite  scenery  and  astounding 
effects,  draws  all  London  to  witness  its  repre.sontation. 

After  Dark  is  an  adaptation,  a  very  free  one,  by 
Dion  lloucic.ault  of  a  famous  I’orto  St.  M.artin  drama, 
entitled  Lcs  Oiscaux  dc  Proie,  from  the  joint  pens  of 
^Icssrs.  D’Enncry  and  Grange.  Messrs.  V ining,  Walter 
Lacy,  H.  .T.  Montague,  and  J.  G.  .Shore  sustain  tiic 
princip.al  parts  to  perfection;  while  Mr.  Dominick 
Murray,  who  shares  with  tho  manager  the  honour  of  a 
rcc.all,  has  .added  another  laurel  to  his  fame  hy  his 
finished  and  artistic  performance  of  tlie  Jew  gaming¬ 
house  keeper,  Dicey  Morris. 

Tho  Il.aymarkct  has  continued  to  be  occupied  with 
irregular  Bkirniishcrs  during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
troop. 

Tho  Adclphi  has  prospered  under  the  government  of 
a  common wc.alth,  with  Mr.  G.  Belmore  as  its  Ic.ader, 
and  the  famous  racing  drama  of  The  Fl'jimj  Scud  as  its 
rheval  dc  hataille. 

At  tho  Queen’s,  The  Lancashire  T.ass  has  been  the 
reigning  belle  since  the  night  of  her  brilliant  debut. 

A  new  play  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  entitled  J3!ow  for 
Dime,  is  announced ;  and  the  Theiitrc  Boy.al,  Ho  born, 
is  to  rc-open  the  second  week  in  September  with  a 
drama  under  the  title  of  John  Denman's  Debt. 

At  the  Slr.and  no  change  has  been  as  yet  found 
necessary,  the  gorgeous  burlesque  of  'J’hc  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  preceded  by  the  petite  comedie  of  Sisterly 
Service,  continuing  to  attract  crowded  audiences. 

1  By  tl’.o  time  our  next  issue  appears  tho  winter  cam- 
j  paign  will  doubtless  be  opened  in  its  fullest  vigour  at 
I  all  the  houses. 
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NEEDLEWORK  PATTERNS. 


( Foil  tcorkiny  our  Cro¬ 
chet,  Tatting,  Knitting, 

Ketting,  and  Knibroiderg 
Patterns,  ire  heg  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Stdiscrihrrs  the 
Cottons  of  Messrs.  Trfi?I»r 

Slipi'ki:. 

Mattriah:  Grey  cro¬ 
chet  cotton,  scarlet 
wool,  scarht  flannel,  a  corl,'  sole,  some  ticine,  scarlet 
worsted  braid  four- fifths  of  an  inch  wide. 

Our  pattern  is  worked  with  grey  cotton  and  red 
wool  iiifnitted  crochet  stitch.  No.  1171  shows  part  of 

the  work  full  size.  In 


1109.-C.iocni:T  B.uiiing  Si.iiTLn. 

worked  over  twine, 
which  must  be  continued  from  one  row  to  another, 
Tlie  shape  of  the  sole  is  formed  by  working  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  rows  a  few  stitches  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  paper  pattern. 


reduced  size.  _ .iti. _ 

edged  all  round  with 
a  three-skeined  plait  Mlv^ATiri 
of  twine.  The  foot  hinjlll  'j!  ifiltl  !  !!  ,  IiIIIiIn 

part  is  then  lined  with  Ul  )|  f'l  ''''  '  'in  I  ‘1  P'S  '  ^ 

llanncl  and  fastened  ||||j  ||i  111  |jj)jj||  |  ilH  1  ]  j|;'| 

on  a  cork  solo,  which  |  '  j,l|  t  (  j'l'  '  I  <  lS|i 

is  sewn  on  the  twine  |jj||||'|j  Ij 

The  cork  sole  j|' ||  jllljiliK  'jll 

is  then  covered  with  lj|j  jj|  || 
a  crochet  lining  (  j|T  l||)j  p|  ^ 

worked  the  cross  way  |r[ll  i|||j  /  j  l|jljjl  ‘jUBj 

in  double  stitch  with  H  I  f  *lll||t/l|j 

red  wool  backwards  ■|||  .jlilllm  j| 

and  forwards,  and  Mm  i  llllln  f  1  M 

edged  all  round  1 1  {j|j|  r  I !  W In  lit 
by  a  row  of  double  ij  ||jt |  | ''ji  |  fp 

In  working  the  last  1 1|  |l{  Ij  T:  [I  jjf|  I  I ' 'j!rl  i 

row  insert  the  needle  [iW 111  I  lyf  iW  I  Ij/jiill  I 

of  course  in  the  sel-  iJj  ll  j|!'l 'f  n'll'ilnlv 

vage  stitch  of  the  1 1  '  |'|M  1 1  4 

A  ruche  of  red  .'.i’ll  i' iff 
worsted  braid  is  sewn  “li  jh' I'l  ‘'i  '  '  '  '  ''.‘I 

on  from  illustration.  1174. — Crochet  Fringe  fob 

ANTIMzVCA.sSAKS,  &c. 

1173  and  1171— Crochet  Fringe  for 
Antim.\Cz\s.sars,  &c. 

These  fringes  are  worked  with  fine  or  coarse  cotton, 
according  to  the  use  you  wish  to  make  of  them. 

||||||M|||||||||id|^r  1  long  treble  in  the  first. 

The  2  treble  stitches  ara 
cast  off  together.  1  leaf, 


n-o  ei. _ _  _  T>.  .  „„„  loii,  wiiieii  IS  iioi  eul 

^  Off  carried  on 

ANTIMACASS.ARS,  &C. 

and  repeat  from  *.  The  3  following  rows  are  worked 
in  the  same  manner,  increasing  of  course  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  rows,  according  to  the  paper  pat¬ 
tern.  The  rod  stitches  must  always  be  c.vactly  on  one 
another.  The  5th  row 
is  workeil  entirely  in 
double  stitch.  Now'work 
alternately  4  rows  like 
the  first  4  rows,  and  1 
rod  row,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  pattern  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration.  AVhen  the  foot 
part  is  sullioiently  high, 
leave  the  110  middle 
stitches  of  the  last  row 
and  work  the  two  side 
parts  on  each  side  of 
these  stitches ;  th  'seare 
pointed  off,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustr.ation. 

When  the  slipper  is 
finished,  edge  the  upper 
border  with  2  rows  of 
double  stitches  worked 
with  grey  cotton.  The 
sole  is  made  of  twine.  It 


1175.— Bag  for  Bathing  Dress. 
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nus8  6  stitches  under 
it-  1  double  in  the 
next  stitch ;  repeat 
from  *.  4th  row  : 
like  the  3rd ;  the 
double  stitches  aie 
worked  on  the  chain 
between  two  leaves, 
btbrow:  Alternately 
1  double  in  the  chain 
between  2  leaves,  0 


1170.— Sole  fgr  Ratiiikg  Slipi-ek. 


1177). 

FOP.  Bathixg 
Di:ess,  &c. 

This  bag  is  made 
of  black  Aiuericau 
cloth  and  lined  with 
oilskin ;  it  is  bound 
■with  black  worsted 
braid,  stitched  on 
with  red  .silk,  and 
ornamented  with  her- 


chain.  Cth  row:  1  double  in  every  stitch.  No.  1171 ;  |  ring-bone  stitch  of  the  same  colour.  The  ilap  is  orna- 
Make  a  sufficiently  long  foundation  chain,  and  work  1  merited  in  the  same  manner.  The  bag  fastens  by 
row  of  double  stitch  in  it.  In  the  nc.\t  row  the  fringe  means  of  a  black  elastic  loop  on  the  ilap'and  a  button 
,  worked.  1\  ork  1  on  the  bag.  J  he  handle  consists  of  a  thick  double 


double  in  the  Ist  cord  or  braid  twenty  inches  Ion <». 
stitch  of  the  preced- 
ing  row;  after  casting  117C  and  1177. 
the  stitch  off,  diuw 
tlie  loop  out  on  the  V\sr.s  &c 

needle  till  it  is  as  long  •  ■  -  , 

r.s  you  wish  the  fringe  Our  pattern  shown 


to  be;  take  a  looji  in  No.  117(5  is  the 
out  of  the  same  stitcli  mat  complete,  but  in 
in  which  the  double  a  reduceil  size.  It  is 
stitch  has  been  made  of  white  linen, 
W'orked;  work  1  |  and  edged  all  round 
chain,  draw  it  out  to  with  2  rounds  of  nar- 


vnwpjtmwm 


1172.— Buttox-i;ou;  Stitch 
IN  Twine  (Full  Size). 


1171. — Knitted  Crochet  Stitch  the  same  length  as  the  row  Vandykes  made 

(Full  Size)  Igt,  (juj  of  fringe.  |  of  tape.  'I'he  rest  of  the  trimming  consists  of  heiring- 

Work  in  this  manner  2  stitches  in  every  double  stitch  I  bone  stitch  in  black  silk.  It  can,  of  course,  be  made 
of  the  preceding  row ,  tlie  loops  of  these  stitches  I  of  any  size  whatever.  The  Vandykes  are  made  sepa- 

must  be  ecpially  long.  Tlie  stitches  of  this  row  '  rately  from  No.  1177,  which  shows  part  of  the  mat  full 


must  be  ecpially  long.  'I’lie  stit 
must  be  worked  very  tight.  Then 
work  5  rows  of  double  stitch  on 
the  other  side  of  the  foundation 
chain,  always  inserting  the  needle 
into  the  whole  stitcht  In  the  4tli 
row  work  the  raised  long  treble 
stitches  which  are  worked  in  t'.io 
long  chain  of  a  stitch  of  the  1st  of 
thesebrows  always  missing  3  stitches 
under  them.  'I  he  direction  of  the 
stitch  can  be  seen  from  illustration  ; 
the  two  treble  stitches  close  to  one 
another  are  cast  off  together.  The 
loops  of  the  fringe  are  cut  open,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration. 


size ;  both  the  ends  of  each  van- 
dyke  must  be  close  to  each  other. 
'Ihey  are  then  ornamenteil  with 
herring-bone  stitch  from  illustra¬ 
tion. 

The  Vandykes  of  the  outer  circle 
are  sewn  between  the  double  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  mat  and  kepit  down  by 
one  stitch. 

The  sewing  on  of  the  2nil  round 
is  covered  by  a  cross-strip  of 
linen  covered  with  herring-bone 
stitches. 


1176. — Mat  for  Lamps, 
Vases.  &c. 
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BABY-TRADE. 

“  T^ABY-TRADE  indeed!’’  exclaims  an  infisiiated 

-»  ^  motlier  ;  “  I  should  just  like  to  catch  anybody 
selling  babies,  that’s  all !”  Very  likely  you  wouLl,  iny 
•worthy  matron.  Xeverthcless,  I  stick  to  my  heading, 
and  announce  baby-trade  as  a  fact.  Mamma  looks 
incredulous,  and  would  like  to  know  if  any  woman 
would  be  brute  enough  to  sell  her  children.  Her  un¬ 
belief  is  excusable.  In  a  country  which  makes  a  great 
ado  about  its  civilisation  and  religion  there  are  plenty 
of  inoth'U’s  who  leave  their  babies  to  freeze  on  door¬ 
stops,  w  !io  dose  them  to  sleep  with  gin,  w'ho  cx])030 
them  to  sun  and  nain,  wdio  pinch  and  cuff  them  when 
they  cry  for  food,  and  w^ho  do  them  to  death  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ingenious  ■ways  which  Justice  is  too  blind  to  see 
— who  do  anything,  in  fact,  cxce2)t  sell  them.  The 
operation  would  not  square  with  our  notions  of  com¬ 
mercial  propriety,  so  that  wdien  a  mother  is  tired  of 
her  baby  she  kills  it  if  she  is  so  minded,  but  she  can 
scarcely  hope  to  find  a  buyer.  It  is  as  unmarketable  as 
an  attack  of  measles,  or  a  favourable  crop  of  small¬ 
pox.  Whether  advancing  civilisation  will  determine 
that  selling  infants  is  nearly  as  good  as  killing  them  it 
would  be  dilhcult  to  say.  Meanwhile,  the  baby-trade, 
which  our  irreproach.able  matron  laughs  to  scorn, 
belongs  to  a  distant  age,  and  to  a  country  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away  across  the  sea. 

Funny  things  arc  done  in  China,  as  might  be  expected 
where  people  live  in  five-story  i)agodas,  and  stand  all 
day  on  bridges,  fishing  with  oranges,  a  yard  or  so  out 
of  w'atcr,  for  aqueous  monsters  that  arc  all  eye  and  tail. 
This  is  a  style  of  thing  that  must  help  to  encourage  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  character,  so  nobody  is  surprised  to  hear  that 
a  Chinaman  docs  strange  things.  Isow  it  so  happened 
that  about  four  hundred  years  before  our  A.D.,  the 
“  Flowery  Land”  was  ruled  by  a  sage  and  mighty 
prince,  Yo-ho.  Let  others  delight  in  conquest,  he 
would  study  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people. 
So,  by  way  of  making  a  beginning,  he  gave  his  mind 
to  babies.  This  must  not  be  understood  as  if  he  were 
exceptionally  attentive  to  his  own  nursery  duties,  or  as 
if  he  invited  his  subjects  to  compete  in  producing  the 
most  numerous  and  healthy  families.  He  was  no  such 
commonplace  man  as  that.  Ix)ftier  visions  filled  hi.s 
brain.  He  would  import  babies.  Why  not?  Ships 
were  crowding  his  liarbours  from  far  and  near.  Why 
shonld  they  not  bring  ho.me  a  freight  of  children  ?  It 
was  a  grand  idea,  and  every  w.ay  worthy  of  “the 
brother  of  the  sun,”  but  how'  about  its  execution? 
Where,  in  fact,  were  the  children  to  come  from  ?  His 
majesty's  genius  was  of  that  happy  order  which  never 
allows  itself  to  stand  at  trilles.  Difficulties  arc  only 
made  for  noble  minds  to  conquer.  So  the  empci’or 
shut  himself  up  with  an  cnotmous  map  of  the  world, 
and  drank  so  many  cups  of  the  best  green  tea  that  his 
physicians  began  to  predict  an  attack  of  “nerves.” 
But  the  royal  head  was  tougher  than  they  gave  it  credit 
for,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  the  minister  of  marine 
was  summoned  to  the  cabinet. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  this  large  island  here?” 

“Tangoiiang,  your  majesty,”  replied  the  minister. 


as  his  master’s  finger  descended  o:i  the  country  whicli 
sve  now  call  New  Holland. 

“  Arc  there  any  babies  in  Tangopang?” 

“  I  cannot  say,  your  majesty,  but  I  will  inquire." 

“  Fiddlestick  1  Send  me  some  one  who  has  been 
there.” 

E.xit  mandarin-in-w'aiting,  and  re-enter  with  Ilan" 
Chow,  the  commander  of  a  clipper  junk,  who  could 
tell  his  celestial  majesty  all  that  he  d.  sired  to  know. 
His  story  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  Itwasaa 
uncommonly  line  country,  inhabitel  by  .about  thirty 
diiferent  races,  who  were  much  given  to  tr.ade,  aad 
who,  he  was  bound  to  state,  w'cre  also  s-omewhat  given 
to  eating  one  another. 

“Have  they  many  babies?” 

“  liots,”  replied  the  skipper. 

“  Oh !  they  have,  have  they  ?  AVell,  bring  mo  home 
a  ship-load.” 

“Certainly,  your  majesty,”  and  with  that  the 
astonished  skipper  withdrew.  The  “  brother  of  the 
sun”  was  evidently  in  a  funny  humour,  but  what 
matter,  so  that  he  paid  handsomely  for  his  joke  ? 

The  voyage  to  Tangopang  was  soon  made,  for  the 
sly  old  sea-dog  had  often  been  there  before  in  search 
of  cui  ious  wares,  and  a  cargo  of  m.agnificent  babies 
was  delivered  at  the  imperial  custom  house.  They 
had  suffered  very  little  from  the  voyage,  and  wereb 
prime  condition.  Delighted  beyond  measure  at  the 
succe.ss  of  his  plan,  the  emperor  forthwith  gave  orders 
that  a  regular  trade  in  infants  should  be  established 
under  his  own  immediate  patronage,  and  he  graciously 
permitted  that  they  should  be  received  into  his 
dominions  free  of  duty.  The  imperial  cncouriigcment 
was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  trade  a  great 
success,  and  off  went  a  squadron  of  merchantmen  b 
quest  of  sleek  and  comely  babies.  The  trade  was  brisk 
and  lively,  for  fancy  prices  w'cre  fetched  at  home.  But 
babies,  even  when  produced  by  tw'os  and  threes,  have 
a  tendency  to  run  short.  Sellers  were  not  so  plentiful 
os  they  used  to  be,  and  healthy  infants  went  irp  to 
quite  an  awful  figure ;  but  what  they  could  not  buy 
the  traders  managed  to  steal.  And  then  they  let  off 
wonderful  fireworks,  and  made  a  great  display  of 
tinsel  ornaments,  and  tapped  a  barrel  of  liquor  that 
sent  all  the  natives  raving  mad.  Babies  poured  b 
thick  and  fast,  so  that  one  way  or  arrother  seventy  or 
eighty  thousand  children  were  carried  off  every  season. 
Receiving-houses  were  established  in  China,  wlare 
they  were  nursed  with  the  most  tender  care.  Nutri¬ 
tious  diet  was  provided  for  them,  and  nothing 
spared  that  could  make  them  plump  and  sleek.  They 
were  a  sight  to  behold. 

“  What  a  kind  man  the  emperor  must  have  been!" 
exclaims  our  matron,  visibly  mollified  on  the  subject  of 
the  baby-trade.  “Tho  dear  little  things  would  ho 
much  happier  in  his  nice  nurseries  than  with  their  on 
benighted  parents,  who  didn’t  deserve  to  have  any 
children — no,  that  they  didn’t.  And  how  well  thej 
must  have  been  brought  up  1” 

As  to  bringing  up,  my  dear  madam,  tho  less  said  tb 
better.  You  will  be  horrified  to  hear  that  they  vci* 
only  brought  to  table. 

“  AVell !  and  very  proper  too,”  replies  our  m.atroi; 
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“why  Bliouldii’t  they  be  brought  to  tiible  and  made  to 
feed  themselves,  as  well-be!iaved  children  ought  to  doV" 

Maimiia  is  right ;  but  there  was  just  this  little  dilli- 
culty  about  the  matter.  Instead  of  feeding  themselves, 
the  children  were  cxyiectcd  to  feed  other  people.  In 
plain  English,  TiiKY  were  baked  in  pies  and  eaten! 
The  dish  was  a  “celestial”  form  of  the  renowned  West 
Indian  “  pippcrpot,”  and  epicures  adirmed  that  it  was 
nnconimonly  nice,  a  great  deal  better  than  sucking-pig, 
»nd  inimcnsely  superior  to  puppy,  ^o  baby-pies  be¬ 
came  quite  the  rage. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  certain  young 
mandarin  who  was  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  was 
debcate  and  digestible  as  to  pronounce  the  baby-pie 
disgusting,  lie  had  no  notion  of  eating  nigger  infants, 
not  he,  and  he  steadily  refused  to  dine  out  at  houses 
where  the  savoury  dish  was  on  the  carte,  and  otherwise 
comported  himself  as  a  rude  and  unconventional  young 
gentleman.  As  there  was  no  Saturday  Jicvicw  of  the 
period  with  a  column  at  disposal  to  air  his  scruples, 
his  withering  sneers  were  limited  to  the  circle  of  liis 
private  and  particular  friends ;  but  he  talked  so  loudly 
and  so  fiercely  that  people  began  to  think  that  a  man 
who  worked  himself  into  a  passion  about  a  lot  of  useless 
babies  might  possibly  be  right,  and  somebody  suggested 
that  the  trade  should  be  stopped.  This,  however,  was 
about  as  easy  as  tying  the  bell  round  the  cat’s  neck. 
Aid,  besides,  was  not  “  the  brother  of  the  sun"  him- 
adf  at  the  head  of  the  trade  ?  And  was  not  a  very 
good  thing  made  out  of  it?  It  was  plain  that  too 
many  interests  were  at  work  to  make  stoppiing  the 
trade  a  hopeful  task. 

Undaunted  by  impeiial  frowns,  the  young  reformer 
proceeded  to  bring  the  matter  before  his  brother  man¬ 
darins,  and  made  out  so  strong  a  ease  that  some  of 
them  consented  to  take  the  pledge,  and  to  abstain  from 
baby-pie  thenceforward  and  for  ever.  This  was  a 
great  point  gained ;  but  some  of  the  elder  members  of 
tbe  order  declared  that  the  pie  was  digestible,  and  that 
tbe  next  thing  would  be  to  raise  a  cry  against  eating 
dogs.  So  nothing  should  induce  them  to  give  it  up — 
not  if  they  knew  it. 

But  while  the  mandarins  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  baby-pic  the  whole  empire  was  in  a  ferment  of 
iadigiwtion  at  the  bare  thought  of  the  assault  which 
was  being  directed  against  its  favourite  trade.  'I’he 
importers  of  children,  the  buyers  of  children,  the  eaters 
of  children,  the  makers  of  fireworks,  the  manufacturers 
of  tinsel,  the  distillers  of  the  beverage  in  which  the 
Tangop.angers  so  much  delighted,  the  builders  of  ovens, 
tbe  makers  of  pie-di.she.s,  and  twenty  other  kinds  of 
persons  whose  interest  or  j)lea.=urc  was  concerned  in 
tbe  continuance  of  the  trade,  or  who  di.iliked  change, 
»  who  could  not  think,  or  who  would  not  think, 
nited  in  tlie  most  furious  outcry  against  the  young 
mandarin  and  his  measure  of  reform.  He  was  a 
•mdman,  a  fool,  a  rebel,  a  hypocrite,  a  fanatic,  and  a 
food  deal  more.  Hut  whatever  he  was  he  stuck  inan¬ 
ely  to  his  purpose,  and  people  began  to  think  that  it 
®>gbt  be  as  well  to  give  up  the  pie  and  stop  his 
^our.  Hut  it  took  fifteen  yeara  and  more  to  bring 
matter  to  a  dccidcil  issue.  'J  he  anti-abolitionists 
^ngood  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  and  said  it  with 


most  jrersistent  ingenuity.  Hut  the  young  niiindarin 
and  his  party  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  it  became 
plain  that  if  baby-jric  was  henceforward  to  grace  the 
festive  board  the  matciials  must  be  grown  at  home. 
One  or  two  via  media  men  proposed  a  compromise,  but 
they  were  very  soon  howled  down.  Hy  way  of  pleasing 
everybody  a  diplomatic  old  mandarin  suggested  that 
if  the  trade  was  to  be  abolishctl  it  should  be  done  by 
degrees  I’eoplc  should  have  time  to  find  another  dish 
to  take  the  place  of  the  forbidden  pie.  There  was  no 
need  for  hurry.  Why  should  not  forty  thousand 
children  be  annu.ally  imported  for  table  purposes 
in.stead  of  eighty?  It  wouhl  be  letting  the  traffic 
down  by  degrees,  and  would  bo  far  belter  than  sudden 
repression.  Meanwhile,  ovens  might  be  taxed,  and 
that  would  help  to  ni.ake  the  trade  unpopular.  Hut  by 
this  time  people  were  as  tired  of  'J'angopang  as 
Englishmen  now  are  of  Irish  difficulties.  So  they  voted 
that  the  matter  should  lie  settled.  Should  the  trade 
go  on,  or  should  it  be  stopped  at  once — let  his  majesty 
say  ay  or  may.  Now,  whether  the  “brother  of  the 
sun”  had  grown  tired  of  baby-pie  as  he  became  older, 
or  whether  Ids  wives  had  worried  him  into  saying  that 
he  did  not  like  it,  there  is  no  record.  Hut  certain  it  i.s 
that  the  savoury  dish  ceased  to  appear  at  the  imperial 
table,  and  that  barbecued  puppy -dogs  figured  in  its 
place.  This  was  ileeisive.  In  vain  did  infant  Tango- 
pangers  multiply  and  grow.  When  there  was  nobody 
to  cat  there  was  nobody  to  buy.  China  washed  her 
hands  of  the  concern,  and  became  as  virtuous  on  the 
subject  of  cannibalism  as  if  baby-pie  had  never  formed 
her  favourite  dish. 

Strange  as  the  above  story  may  seem,  it  is  yet 
founded  on  fact,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
Chinese  thought  and  m.anners  three  hundred  years  or 
so  after  the  writings  of  Confucius  had  stirred  the 
cmjiirc  to  new  life  and  action.  The  baby-trade  is 
gravely  recorded  by  a  native  historian  of  the  period  as 
a  national  institution,  and  is  mentioned  with  as  little 
emotion  as  the  paper-duty  or  window-tax  would  occa¬ 
sion  among  ourselves. 


GEUTHUDIE. 

ORN  in  the  shallow  of  sorrow. 
Cradled  iu  mourning  and  sighs. 
Golden  hair  sprinkled  with  tear-drops 
Rained  from  her  mother’s  sad  eyes — 
Tear-drops  more  burning  and  bitter 
That  they  are  flowing  in  vain. 

Orphan  Gertrudie, 
Dear  little  fatherless  baby. 

Little  bird  out  iu  the  rain. 

Haby  1  this  world  is  so  cruel. 

Why  should  you  tempt  it?  Hew, arc ! 
Wring  the  salt  baptism  of  sorrow 
Out  of  your  soft  yellow  hair  ; 

And  since  you  wandered  from  lieaven, 
Seek  the  bright  pathway  again. 

Orphan  Gertrudie ; 

Go  ere  the  angels  have  missed  you ; 

Fly  away  out  of  the  rain. 


CRAVATS  AND  BODICE. 


of  cashmere  piped  with  violtt' 
satin,  edged  in  front  with  i 
pinked-out  quilling,  and  at  the 
top  with  silk  fringe.  At  the 
back  there  is  a  large  how  of 
cashmere,  piptnl  with  satin,  aj 
lappets  finished  off  with  frinp 
The  lappets  in  front  are  trimmei 
to  correspond.  This  style  d 


178. — Muslin  Ciiavat  Collar. 

This  collar  consists  of  a  straight 
strip  of  muslin  23  inches  long 
and  1 }  inch  wide.  It  is  rounded 
off  at  the  corners,  trimmed  with 
a  tatted  rosette,  and  edged  all 
round  with  tatted  lace.  The 
collar  fastens  in  front  with 


1178.— Muslin  Cravat  Collar. 


a  cross-strip  of  foulard  ecru  stitched  on.  To  tie  the 
cravat,  make  first  a  simple  knot,  as  seen  in  No.  1180, 
with  one  end  only,  then  draw  the  other  end  through 
the  knot,  following  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  T'he 
cravat  can  also  be  arranged  in  the  manner  seen  in 
No.  1179  ;  the  front  part  of  the  loop  must  be  turned 
to  the  right  side  of  the  cravat,  and  the  second  end 
must  be  drawn  through  the  loop  underneath  the  first. 


1182. — SuMMKU  Hood  of  Violet  Cashmere. 

This  elegant  hood  is  made  of  violet  cashmere,  lined 
with  thin  violet  silk.  It  is  trimmed  with  cross-strips 


1180. — B.ateuer  Cravm. 


1179.— Batelier  Cravat. 


capclinc  will  be  found 
more  useful  than  auy 
bonnet,  or  even  hat,  :t 
the  seaside. 


a  button  and  button¬ 
hole,  and  is  sewn  on 
a  chemisette. 


1179  to  1181. 
Bateuer  Bodice  and 
Cravat. 

This  bodice  is  made 
of  unbleached  foulard. 
The  collar,  cravat,  cuffs, 
and  waistband  are  of 
unbleached  foulard, 
bordered  with  a  strip 
of  bright  blue  foulard. 
For  the  arrangement 
of  the  cravat,  see  Nos. 
1179  and  1180. 

This  cravat  consists 
of  a  strip  of  blue  fou¬ 
lard,  which  is  If  inch 
wide  in  the  centre,  and 
21  inch  at  the  ends. 
The  ends  are  pointed 
off  as  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  trimmed  with 


1183. — Morning  Cat. 

This  c.ap  is  made  of 
net,  and  trimmed  will 
A’^alencienncs  lacc,  iu- 
sertion,  and  ccrisc  rib¬ 
bon.  A  deep  curtain, 
pleated  at  the  top,  is 
fastened  in  front,  like 
a  short  mantilla,  witb 
a  bow  of  ribbon. 


Walking  Toilet,  ivrn 

Mantill.\  Fichc. 

This  toilet  consisB 
of  a  long  dress,  with* 
deep  flounce  of  gtej 
and  blue  striped  fou¬ 
lard  ;  a  short  die* 
looped  up  with  large 
rosettes,  and  a  mantilla 


1181. — Batelier  Bodice. 
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HOOD,  CAr,  AND  WAHKINTr  TOILET. 


fichu  with  IiochI  of  lilac 
foulard.  Tlic  mantilla 
is  tiimmed  with  a  llu- 
ting  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  and  at  the  back 
there  are  two  rosettes, 
one  upon  the  hood,  tho 
other  under, it,  slij(litly 
loopinff  up  the  mantle  ; 
and  two  loops  and  lap¬ 
pets  of  blue  foulard, 
cil^ted  with  fluting,  form 
a  sort  of  sash  behind. 
For  certain  figures  this 
forms  a  pretty  dress. 


1183. — ^lOItKINO.  C.\p. 

taste  hardly  agrees  with,  or  at  any  rate  does  not 
wholly  acijuiesce  in,  Frencli  ijout.  The  English 
^  lady  docs  not  fancy 

silky, 

so  glossy,  so  rich  as 
Lyons  or 

v'"'  I  f:'pitalfields,  to  which 


1182.— SuMMKR Hood  of  Violet  Casumeiu:, 


FOULARD  SILKS. 


Writers  often  have  contrasted  English 
tiste  with  French,  and  the  most  Britannic  of 
Britons  must  sometimes  admit  that  the  French 
in  some  things  are  very  well.  A\'c  have 
before,  in 
these  CO- 


fur  lively 

M'ghboins 

This  fou- 

^  is  just 
*  fS'e  in 
point,  how- 
o^or,wherc 
English 


1184. — Walking  Toilet,  with  Mantilla  Ficuu. 
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lin:  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE  CAERIIYDON. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERIIYDON,  OF  GUAL^MARA. 

EV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KlDDLE-A-WliHC.” 


Journal  Continued. 


AS  aIp.  Jlorrcns  lifted  me  from  my  liorse  I  flung  my 
nuns  round  Ids  neck  and  kissed  1dm,  and  I  could 
not  restrain  my  tears,  tbinkiiig  of  llie  cruel  things  said 
of  a  good  man. 

“AVhat  is  it,  little  KarbaTa?’’  he  said,  keeping  Ids 
arm  around  me  as  he  placed  me  on  the  seat. 

I  could  not  answer,  but  looking  at  him  through  my 
big  tears,  I  kissed  him  again. 

“  I  will  tell  you,'’  said  my  father,  taking  his  arm  and 
leading  him  away. 

'I'licn  gathering  up  my  riding-skirt,  I  ran  down  the 
walk  after  Vincent. 

“Vincent!  Vincent!”  I  cried,  “why  did  you  run 
away  when  you  saw  us  ?  And  why  have  you  not  been 
to  Gualmara  this  long  time?” 

“  You  have  been  crying,  Patience,”  he  said,  seizing 
my  hand. 

Then  very  eagerly  and  breathlessly  I  told  him  what 
the  slanderers  had  said  of  his  father. 

With  his  face  quite  haggard  and  white,  Vincent 
leant  against  a  tree  and  clenched  his  hands  angrily. 

“  I  had  hoped.  Patience,”  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
me,  “that  my  withdrawal  these  many  days  from  Gual¬ 
mara  would  have  spared  Mr.  F ulke  all  jealousy.  This 
is  a  blow  struck  in  hate  blindly.” 

“Vincent!”  I  c.xclaimcd,  “you  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  Fulke - ” 

I  stopped,  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands.  A 
strange  confusion,  a  feverish  trembling  seized  me.  For 
a  long  while,  unuttcred,  unexamiued,  there  hath  lain 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  vague  pain,  a  something  I 
would  not  sec — would  not  think  of ;  and  this  grew  to 
a  great  woe  as  Vincent  spoke.  It  took  shape  and  voice 
at  his  bidding,  it  spoke  as  ho  spoke ;  and  then  I  saw 
that  this  shadow  in  the  depth  of  my  soul  pointed  to 
Alan  Fulke  as  a  traitor,  and  bade  me  beware  of  him 
in  warning  accents,  ever  whispering  and  ever  lulled  by 
my  own  betraying  heart. 

“Vincent,  do  you  really  suspect  him?”  I  said  in  a 
whispcA 

Vincent  drew  away  my  trembling  hands  from  my 
face  and  clasped  them  in  his. 

“  My  poor  Parbara !’’  he  said  in  a  sad  voice.  Tlien 
he  went  on  more  firmly — “  I  am  wrong.  Patience,  to  fill 
your  mind  with  a  suspicion  for  which  I  have  scarcely 
grounds.  In  fact,  it  is  with  me  an  instinct,  a  vague 
fear,  nothing  more,  hly  father  will  fling  off  this  charge 
easily,  and  if  Mr.  Fulke  hath  indeed  set  it  afloat,  his 
chagrin  will  betray  him.” 

I  was  pale  and  agitated,  and  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  my  heart,  I  clung  to  Vincent,  and  leant  my  head  on 
his  shoulder  and  wept.  Here  I  W'as  safe,  here  I  could 
lrn>t  w  ith  my  whole  soul— no  latent  pain,  no  hidden 
fear  marred  my  affection ;  and  with  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence  I  looked  into  his  frank  face  as  he  wiped  the  tears 
from  my  eyes  with  a  brother’s  hand.  Soon  the  calm 


of  his  true  loyal  nature  soothed  the  liot  unrest  of  mj 
troubled  mind,  and  like  the  sveary  crew  of  a  tempest, 
tossed  ship,  my  harassed  spirits  welcomed  the  haveu  of 
his  protecting  aim  in  thanksgiving  and  peace.  Half 
weeping,  half  smiling,  as  his  brave  kind  words  sank 
into  my  impatient  heart,  I  was  listening  to  him  silentli 
when  a  hasty  step  on  the  gravel  surprised  me,  and 
looking  up  I  saw  Mr.  Fulke  approaching  with  rapid 
stride.  His  riding-whip  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  beat 
the  leaves  with  it  fiercely  as  he  passed. 

Lifting  my  head  from  Vincent's  shoulder  I  placed 
my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  confronted  ?.Ir.  Fulke  witia 
face  as  grave,  as  composed,  and  as  pale  as  his  own.  I 
should  blush  if  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  affection  for 
Vincent.  I  have  been  to  him  as  a  sister  these  many 
years,  and  deep  in  my  heart  I  feel  that  but  for  ^Uaa 
Fulkc’s  restless,  uncertain  phantom  flitting  feverisUy 
about  my  spiirit  like  a  reed  on  which  I  cannot  lean, 
like  an  unstable  shadow  to  which  I  dare  not  cling,  I 
might  have  been  more,  much  more,  than  a  sister  to  the 
dear  bravo  friend  on  whose  arm  I  rested,  as  wo  rest 
under  a  rock  in  the  wilderness. 

Vincent  bowed  gravely  in  return  for  the  deep  saluta¬ 
tion  with  which  ilr.  F ulke  chose  to  honour  us. 

“  Y'ou  departed  so  hastily,  madam,”  he  said,  standing 
before  us  with  a  sort  of  mock  humility,  “  that  I  had 
not  time  to  proffer  my  services,  or  s.ay  how  anxious  I 
am  to  be  of  use  to  Jlr.  IMorrcns.  I  am  come  now  in 
the  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  enlist  under  his  banner, 
and  fight  the  whole  county,  ‘  one  and  all,’  in  his  defence, 
if  need  he.  I  have  done  but  little  good  in  my  life, 
perhaps  to  lose  it  in  a  righteous  cause  might  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.” 

He  said  this  in  a  mad  way,  half  careless,  half  earnest, 
and  as  he  finished  speaking,  seeing  Vincent  covered,  he 
repdaced  his  own  hut  with  a  slight  flush,  and  met  my 
eyes  fully,  with  a  deep)  rcprroach  in  his  that  made  my 
heart  bound. 

“Sir,  I  thank  you,”  said  Vincent  coldly,  “but  I 
imagine  my  father  will  easily  repulse  so  vile  and 
palpable  a  slander.” 

Mr.  Fulke's  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  then  in  a  warm 
and  generous  voice  he  exclaimed — 

“  1  am  glad,  sir,  to  hear  it !  And  I  cannot  wonder 
you  refuse  my  aid.  "What  am  I  down  here?  la 
Loudon,  perhaps,  I  might  help  a  friend ;  but  in  Corn¬ 
wall  I  am  nobody.  Shall  wo  go  in,  sir,  and  see  year 
father?” 

Ill  walking  towards  the  house  I  found  myself,  I  knox 
not  how,  by  Mr.  Fulke's  side. 

“Miss  Cacrhydoii,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “year 
eyes  wronged  me  cruelly  just  now.  1  am  sincere,  h 
there  really  nothing  I  can  do  to  servo  your  friends?" 

“  I  cannot  say,  sir,”  I  answered.  “  i’ray  ask  Mr. 
Morreus  yourself,  when  you  see  him.” 

“  I  would  fain  do  somewhat  if  I  could,  ma  l.wn,  foi 
the  father  of  a  person  evidently  so  dear  to  you,”  coa- 
tinned  Mr.  Fulke,  and  his  voice  was  so  .sad  that  my 
heart  smote  me.  Yet  I  gave  no  answer,  being  nox 
close  to  my  father  and  Mr.  Morrens,  who  came  forward 
to  greet  his  guest. 

The  four  gentlemen  talked  eagerly  about  this  slandtf) 
and  as  they  conversed  I  beard  how  it  first  arose.  If 
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jeems  a  certain  lady  of  quality  in  London  hath  urritten 
i  often  of  late  to  Justice  'J’inkuin,  niahing  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  Jlr.  Morrens.  Her  cousin,  she  say.s,  coming 
borne  about  ten  years  agonc  from  Syianish  America  with 
a  rich  freight  in  ingots  of  silver,  had  his  ship  captured 
by  a  pirate,  who  put  all  the  crew  to  death,  except  those 
Ttho  took  the  pirate  oath  and  joined  those  murderers. 
Among  tlicse,  to  save  his  life,  was  her  cousin,  who 
sailed  with  the  pirate  captain  for  two  years,  seeing 
I  many  horrors  in  that  time,  and  escaping  lastly  at  the 
island  of  Earhados.  Rut  during  the  period  of  his 
.  davery— for  such  it  was— he  pretends  he  gained  the 

■  pirate  captain’s  complete  confidence,  and  he  confessed 
to  him  he  was  an  Englishman  named  Jlorrcns,  whose 
fortnnes  had  been  rendered  desperate  by  his  having 
joined  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Furthermore,  he 
asserts,  the  cajotain  declared  to  him  that  when  he  had 
amassed  a  sulRcicncy  of  wealth  he  should  retire  to 
Cornwall,  that  being  the  most  remote  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  should  hope  to  end  his  days  unmolested 
and  unknown.  And  further,  this  vile  slanderer  adds 

I  tbat  the  pirate  captain  had  a  Spanish  wife  residing  at 
I  Harana,  and  one  child,  a  boy  of  dark  complexion, 
I  who  sailed  with  him  on  one  or  two  short  voyages. 

As  my  father  read  out  all  this  from  the  copies  of  the 
letters  which  Justice  Tinkum  had  given  him,  Vincent 
I  could  not  repress  his  indignation ;  but  Jlr.  Jlorrens 
bore  all  calmly,  like  a  man  used  to  sorrow.  As  for  me, 

■  1  felt  sorely  grieved,  aud  I  could  not  help  trembling 
when  my  father  read  from  the  last  letter  an  exact 

,  description  of  Jlr.  Jlorrcns,  and  also  of  some  curious 
gems  and  cabinets  which  he  hath  in  his  house,  and 
which  this  wicked  woman  vows  her  cousin  saw  with 
him  on  board  the  pirate  ship. 

“And  I  pray  you,  Jlr.  Justice,”  she  says  in  her 
letter,  “to  write  and  let  me  know  if  my  description  of 
this  wicked  robber  and  murderer  tallies  with  the  looks 
of  that  Jlr.  Jlorrcns  who  is  your  neighbour.  l‘lcasc, 
likewise,  mention  if  he  hath  in  his  mansion  such  and 
mch  a  gem” — (here  she  names  them) — “  in  a  black 
cabinet  inlaid  with  precious  woods,  set  in  pictures 
which  represent  the  story  of  Ariadne.  Also  hath  ho  a 
oall  portrait  of  the  late  Pretender,  with  initials  at 
the  back  in  pearls?  This  the  pirate  set  gi’cat  store  by, 
which  he  did  likewise  by  a  picture  of  his  wife,  which 
By  cousin  saith  hung  always  in  his  cabin.  You  shall 
know  this  last  by  its  representing  a  lady  of  a  pale  but 
beautiful  countenance,  clad  in  a  black  dress  looped  with 
Karlet  bows,  and  having  in  her  hair  a  golden  arrow 
feathered  with  diamonds.” 

:  “Some  traitor  and  villain  hath  been  in  my  house,” 
Mr.  Jlorrcns,  “otherwise  these  descriptions  could 
»t  be  given  thus  accurately.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as 
I  cau  remember,  I  have  only  shown  these  things  to 
friends.” 

“Mhat  doth  it  mean?”  I  cried,  quite  bewildered, 
‘‘lathis  woman  mad?” 

“Hush,  child,”  said  my  father,  and  he  read  on  thus : — 

“K  these  pictures  and  curiosities  which  I  have 
be  in  the  house  of  the  so-called  Jlr.  Jlorrens,  I 
**1  you,  Mr.  Justice,  to  inform  me  forthwith  thereof, 
;jud  I  will  beseech  the  king  to  have  a  warrant  issued 
hig  apprehension.  Jly  cousin  is  utterly  mined  by 


the  loss  '^f  his  fortune,  and  he  cries  loudly  for  justice 
against  the  pirate.  I  think  it  hard  such  a  villain  should 
sail  under  the  black  flag  for  years,  robbing  honest  men, 
and  then  should  settle  down  among  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  and  count  himself  one  of  them,  sitting  at  your 
boards  with  hands  stained  with  theft  and  murder.” 

“This  is  serious  indeed,”  said  Jlr.  Jlorrcns  sadly. 
“  J  know  not  wdio  can  hate  me  so  bitterly  as  to  lie  like 
this.” 

“Great  heavens!”  cried  Vincent,  “who  is  the 
scoundrel  sheltering  himself  thus  behind  a  woman  ? 
Hut  no  matter  where  he  hides,  my  sword  shall  find  him.” 

“Who  is  the  writer  of  these  letters?”  asked  Jlr. 
Fnlke.  “Evidently,  gentlemen,  we  must  address  our¬ 
selves  to  her,  and  insist  on  her  cousin  coming  forward.” 

“Here  is  her  name,”  replied  my  father — “Lady 
Llanbcris,  Russell -square.  Uo  you  know  her,  sir?” 

“I  have  not  that  honour,”  said  Jlr.  Fulke,  “but  I 
believe,  sir,  she  is  a  most  honourable  lady.  If  Jlr. 
Jlorrcns  will  make  me  his  deputy  I  will  travel  to 
London  at  once,  and  sift  this  affair  to  the  bottom.” 

“Pardon  me,” interposed  Vincent;  “no  one,  sir,  can 
do  my  father  such  true  service  as  his  son.  I  wdll 
myself  go  to  London  and  see  this  lady  of  quality,  and 
wrench  from  her  the  name  of  this  pretended  cousin — 
this  anonymous  tradneer  of  honourable  men.” 

“  And  thou  shalt  take  with  thee,  my  dear  boy,  letters 
to  the  Sicilian  minister  now  in  London.  I  was  with 
him  in  his  villa  above  Naples  just  eight  years  agonc, 
when  they  say  I  was  a  pirate  on  the  sea,”  sail 
Jlr.  Jlorrcns. 

“’Fore  Gad!  that's  lucky,  sir!”  cried  Jlr.  Fulke. 
“And  if  your  son  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  is 
a  very  polisherl  nobleman  ami  an  acquaintance  of  my 
I.ady  I.lanbcris.  Recommended  by  him  she  cannot 
well  refuse  to  satisfy  Jlr.  Jlorrens’  just  demands.” 

“  Sir,  I  thank  you,”  said  Vincent. 

And  he  seemed  about  to  refuse  this  kindness  from 
Jlr.  Fulke,  when,  to  my  joy,  my  father  interposed. 

“  Take  the  letter,  Vincent,”  he  said ;  “  without  it 
the  great  lady’s  doors  will  never  be  opened  to  you,  and 
you  will  fret  your  heart  out  before  you  learn  tho 
truth.” 

Thus  it  was  settled  that  Vincent  should  start  for 
London  at  once.  He  rides  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Plymouth,  whence  he  will  take  the  coach  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  The  new  stage-coach  goes 
so  quickly  that  he  expects  to  be  in  London  in  less  than 
a  week,  oven  if  his  ride  to  Plymouth  occupy  a  day  and 
a-half  of  the  time.  Hut  Arrow’  can  do  the  journey  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours  if  need  be,  though,  in  truth,  there 
is  no  ncccs.-iity  for  such  haste.  Jfr.  Jlorrcns  was 
cheerful  when  we  bade  him  adieu,  but  Vincent  was 
very  grave  and  sad. 

“  Farewell,  Patience,”  he  said.  He  Avrung  my  hand 
in  a  tight  clasj),  then  stooped  and  kissed  me  before 
them  all.  “  I  have  loved  her  so  long,”  he  said,  turning 
to  my  father. 

I  had  a  thousand  things  to  say,  yet  not  one  rose  to 
my  lips ;  thus  I  parted  with  Vincent  silently,  as  though 
I  were  hard-hearted  and  cold,  when,  in  truth,  I  was 
dumb  for  sorrow. 
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Scptombcr  4th.  Tristram  is  to  marry  Miss  Mallivery. 
This  matter  is  quite  settled  now,  and  the  lovers  wander 
about  so  much  together  that  Mr.  Fulke  is  left  alone, 
and  he  looks  very  moody  and  sad.  He  speaks  to  me 
but  little.  My  father  and  I  have  ridden  over  to  see 
Mr.  Morrens  every  day  since  his  son  left,  and  I  now 
perceive  his  cheerfulness  was  feigned,  for  being  alone 
he  is  greatly  saddened,  and  says  he  scarcely  hopes  to 
live  to  see  Vincent  again. 

For  my  part,  I  would  I  had  said  all  those  th.Ings 
I  had  upon  my  mind.  It  is  a  hazardous  journey  to 
London,  and  I  am  vexed  I  did  not  beg  Vincent  to  look 
to  his  pistols  and  be  careful  with  whom  he  consorted 
on  the  road.  Jloreover,  there  was  much  more  in  my 
heart,  but  it  is  strange  how  wordless  we  are  when  we 
most  wish  to  speak.  Rut  Vincent's  absence  hath  a 
singular  effect  upon  my  spirits.  I  feel  as  though  a 
great  void  were  around  me  like  a  desert,  and  I  were 
left  alone  in  it  friendless. 

September  5th.  This  day,  Timothy,  Mr  Jlorrens’ 
servant,  returned  from  Plymouth.  lie  saw  Vincent 
leave  by  the  stage-coach,  and  he  then  came  home 
gently,  to  rest  his  master’s  horse  and  his  own.  All  was 
well,  and  Vincent  sent  many  messages  to  me  and  to  his 
father,  saying  he  would  write  to  us  from  London.  I  am 
very  thankful  he  got  thus  far  on  his  journey  without 
accident.  God  send  him  safe  home!  I  am  happier 
far  now  I  have  heard  good  news  of  him.  He  hath 
done  right  in  going,  for  the  gentry  are  very  bitter 
against  Mr.  Morrens,  and  my  father  has  sore  trouble 
to  defend  him  against  his  traducers. 

The  fire-engine  hath  arrived,  and  I  am  glad  that  his 
interest  in  this  taketh  my  dear  father’s  thoughts  from  ! 
Miss  Mallivery’s  treachery,  which  would  else  weigh 
heavy  on  his  heart.  She  is  all  smiles  and  caresses,  and 
Tristram  is  in  strange  mad  spirits — somewhat  forced,  I 
fancy,  for  surely  poor  Loveday’s  pale  face  is  a  reproach 
to  him.  hly  father  is  at  the  mine  all  day  long,  super¬ 
intending  the  putting  up  of  the  fire-engine ;  thus  I  am 
thrown  much  with  Jlr.  F ulke,  for  the  lovers  are  com¬ 
pany  only  for  themselves  ;  and  ^liss  Philippa,  in  this 
hot  weather,  can  do  naught  but  lie  on  the  sofa  and  fan 
herself. 

Mr.  Fulke  asked  me  yesterdjiy  if  I  was  much  angered 
by  his-cousin’s  coming  marriage  with  Tristram. 

“Truly,  no,”  I  answered  sorrowfully;  “I  would 
liefer  she  married  my  brother  than  my  father.  I  see 
now  she  came  hither  resolved  to  be  wife  to  one  of  them. 
But,  sir,  we  had  better  not  talk  of  Letty  Mallivery  lest 
I  forget  she  is  your  cousin  aud  my  brother’s  affianced 
wife.” 

I  turned  away  from  him  and  walked  to  the  window ; 
he  followed  me. 

“  Believe  me.  Miss  Caerhydon,”  he  said,  “  I  would 
save  your  brother  if  I  could;  1  have  told  him  my 
cousin  gambled.” 

“  So  have  I,  sir,”  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  “  I 
have  repeated  to  Tristram  all  you  told  me  at  the 
Logan.” 

He  turned  pale  at  this. 

“  I  thought  I  spoke  in  confidence,  madam,”  he  said 
in  a  sarcastic  tone. 


“  I  care  not  if  you  did,”  I  answered  boldly.  “I hate 
secrets,  and  I  will  have  no  more  of  them.  If  you  hare 
spoken  to  Tristram  yourself  in  warning  I  thank  yoo' 
but  doubtless  your  words  were  as  useless  as  mine, 
Letty  ^lalliveiy  knows  how  to  make  her  beauty  oat. 
weigh  truth.” 

He  bit  his  lip  to  stay  its  quivering. 

“You  arc  right,  madam;  Letty’s  fascination  is 
stronger  than  honour  and  truth.  Nevertheless,  I  hare 
wariicil  your  brother,  and,  happen  what  may,  the  fault 
now  can  scarcely  be  mine.  ’ 

I  was  silent,  for  the  bitterness  of  this  marriage  is  too 
strong  in  me  to  admit  of  much  speaking. 

“At  least.  Miss  Caerhydon,”  continued  Mr. Fulke, 
“  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  saved  you  from  the 
misery  of  a  stepmother.  Distasteful  as  this  marriage 
may  be  to  you,  surely  it  is  better - ” 

“  Sir !”  I  cried  angrily,  “  I  have  already  thanked  yon; 
let  that  suffice.  It  would  be  an  endless  question  xete 
we  to  discuss  in  what  relationship  a  wicked  woman  m 
do  the  least  evil  to  the  family  she  enters.” 

I  curtsied  to  him,  and  would  have  walked  away,  h; 
again  he  detained  me.  His  face  was  cold  and  proud. 

“  I  am  sorry,  madam,”  he  said,  “  that  my  cousin  it 
so  hateful  to  you  as  a  sister.  I  thought  to  cam  your 
gratitude  by  what  I  have  done ;  but  it  seems  I  am 
wrong,  and  ijcrhaps  you  would  have  preferred  to  see 
her  your  father’s  wife." 

This  insolence  made  my  blood  tingle,  yet  I  kept  m 
temper,  and  answered  him  calmly. 

“  Who  can  say,  Mr.  Fulke,  whether  Lettice  Mallirerr 
will  not  bring  a  deeper  ruin  upon  this  house  by  many- 
ing  the  younger  Jlr.  Caerhydon  than  she  would  ty 
marrying  the  elder  ?  Either  way,  her  relationship  to 
me  will  be  bitter,  but,  for  my  brother’s  sake,  this  is 
the  last  time  I  will  say  so.  Henceforth  it  will  be  my 
duty  through  life  to  defend  Letty,  and  not  to  accuse 
her.” 

Mr.  Fulke  sighed  deeply. 

“Forgive  me!”  he  exclaimed,  seizing  my  hand 
“You  have  a  noble  heart,  aud  I,  in  my  blundering 
darkness,  mistake  it  always.  I  wish  I  had  died  before 
I  brought  Lettice  to  this  ydacc.  Give  me  some 
comfort!  Say  you  think  it  is  better  as  it  is  thansi 
it  might  be.” 

I  was  touched  by  the  anguish  of  his  voice,  and  I 
spoke  more  kindly. 

“You  are  right,  Mr.  Fulke;  it  is  better  thus,  and  I 
am  glad  my  father  has  escaped.  He  sufTci  s  now,  br. 
there  is  hope  in  his  grief,  whereas  in  Tristram’s  thc.t 
will  be  none.” 

For  a  moment,  seeing,  as  in  a  vision,  the  long, Ion: 
train  of  sorrow  a  wicked  marriage  brings,  I  was  over¬ 
come,  and  my  tongue  faltered ;  then,  with  an  effort,  I 
continued  more  bravely — 

“But,  at  least,  my  father  will  be  spared  muc: 
sorrow,  and  his  home  will  be  left  to  him  untroubled 
The  wedding  over,  Mr.  Fulke,  our  dear  Gualmarawe 
be  once  more  at  peace,  and  then  I  shall  hope  to  con»!: 
him,  and  pduck  out  of  his  heart  this  treacherous  sting. 

Mr.  Fulke  coloured,  and  his  eyes  grew  strange; 
eager  and  bright. 

“  How  thankful  I  am,”  he  cried,  “  that  Letty 
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joQT  brother  will  not  reside  here.  I  should  be 
fretched  if  you  two  lived  beneath  the  same  roof.” 

His  tone  surprised  me,  and  I  looked  at  him  in  some 
jiiiazeniont. 

“They will  live  at  Castle  St.  Eglon,”  I  said,  “an  old 
phice  of  the  Caerhydons  in  the  north  of  Cornwall.” 

Mr.  Fulke  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

“  Letty  will  not  stay  there  a  month,”  ho  said.  “  She 
fill  soon  force  her  husband  to  take  a  house  in  town.” 

“Pray,  sir,  let  us  not  speak  of  this  further,”  I 
laswered.  “  My  brother  will  live  where  he  thinks 
[jest.  You  were  at  Justice  Tinkum’s  this  morning; 
Jid  you  hear  anything  further  respecting  Lady  Llau- 
beris?" 

“Nothing,  madam.  But  I  have  written  again  to 
my  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  entreated  him  to  give  Mr. 
Morreue  every  aid  and  civility  in  his  power.” 

I  thanked  him  for  this,  and  our  talk  ended  here,  as 
Miss  Philippa  called  to  me,  entreating  me  to  set  her  to 
sleep  by  reading  “  Evelina”  to  her  aloud. 

September  7th.  Mr.  NIorrens  is  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  piracy  and  murder  on  the  high  seas.  I  am  stifling 
fiA  indignation  and  anger.  Nly  father  and  Colonel 
Buggins  have  offered  bail  for  him  to  any  amount,  but 
the  magistrates  pretend  that  the  crime  with  which  he 
is  falsely  charged  is  not  a  bailable  offence,  so  notwith¬ 
standing  his  weakness — being  yet  but  poorly  recovered 
from  sickness — they  have  lodged  him  in  the  county 
gaol.  My  eyes  are  so  blinded  with  weeping,  that  I  can 
scarce  see  to  write  these  doleful  words. 

September  8th.  This  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
Tmcent.  Thank  (lod  he  hath  arrived  in  London  safe 
and  well,  but  he  is  in  great  perplexity  regarding  this 
rile  calumny  against  his  father.  Lady  Llanbcris  is  in 
Scotland,  and  he  must  perforce  remain  in  town  until 
she  return,  which  will  not  be,  he  saith,  for  full  a 
month.  Alas!  what  will  he  do  when  he  hears  the  sad 
tidings  sent  to  him  yesterday  ?  This  departure  of  my 
Lady  Llanbcris  for  Scotland  must  be  somewhat  suddcti, 
for  her  last  letter  to  Justice  Tinkuin  is  dated  from  her 
house  in  London.  The  Italian  Jlinistcr  is  at  Windsor, 
but  Vincent  hopes  to  sec  him  at  most  in  two  or  three 
iys.  I  am  so  heavy-hearted  I  cannot  write  in  my 
journal,  for  my  mind  is  too  troubled  for  thought. 

September  IGth.  Mr.  Morrens  hath  fallen  ill.  My 
father  rode  to  Bodmin  yesterday  with  Dr.  Scaboria  to 
Ke  him,  and  returned  late  last  night  greatly  wearied 
ind  discouraged.  It  seems  Mr.  Morrens  is  sorely 
grieved  by  his  son’s  deyjarturc  for  Scotland,  but  on 
hearing  that  his  father  was  in  prison,  I  see  not  how 
Vincent  could  do  otherwise  than  seek  out  the  wicked 
toman  whose  slanders  have  wrought  this  misery.  Her 
wusin  cannot  be  found  in  London,  though  it  was  upon 
his  oath  that  a  warrant  was  granted  and  sent  down  to 
fhe  sheriff  here  to  arrest  Mr.  Jlorrens.  Vincent  hath 
•oon  the  depositions,  and  the  vile  wretch  swears  to 
•wible  deeds  of  piracy  and  murder,  acted  under  his 
he  saith,  by  this  gentleman.  The  Sicilian  Jlinistcr 
hath  given  his  testimony  that  Mr.  Morrens  was  with 
hi®  at  the  very  time  this  villain  swears  he  was  on  the 


high  seas,  but  the  London  magistrate  is  ignorantly 
prejudiced  against  foreigners,  and  he  takes  no  account 
of  this  evidence.  It  must  be  brought  forward  at  the 
trial,  he  says ;  he  avers  he  hath  naught  to  do  with  the 
matter  now,  and  Mr.  NIorrens’  witnesses  must  appear 
for  him  in  Cornwall  at  the  sessions.  Alas !  he  may  die 
before  then. 

Vincent’s  letter  was  full  of  indignant  grief  and 
anger ;  he  vows  he  will  discover  the  authors  of  this 
vile  conspiracy,  and  pursue  them  to  the  death.  My 
father  read  this  aloud  at  breakfast,  and  Mr.  I’nlke  and 
Tristram  both  declared  their  swords  should  aid  Vincent 
in  this  righteous  vengeance.  All  our  discourse  is  of 
this  matter,  and  Mr.  Fulke,  seeing  me  in  grief,  hath 
been  very  kind  of  late,  devising  many  pl.ans  to  divert 
our  melancholy.  But  I  have  no  spirits  for  laughter 
and  talk.  I  think  continually  of  Mr.  Jlorrens  lan¬ 
guishing  in  prison,  or  I  follow  wistfully  poor  Vincent’s 
long,  anxious  journey  to  the  North. 

September  20th.  Jly  father  hath  been  to  the  mine 
every  day  of  late.  He  is  so  eager  and  excited  con¬ 
cerning  this  new  fire-engine,  that  he  scarcely  heeds 
Miss  Mallivery,  and  I  no  longer  mark  that  sudden  pain 
upon  his  brow,  or  (piiver  of  the  lipi,  when  he  looks  on 
her,  which  it  grieved  me  to  see  upon  his  face  a  while 
agone.  ^Icn  are  working  diligently  At  the  engine- 
house,  and  my  father  prays  me  to  go  and  see  it,  but 
I  hate  the  place,  and  the  sound  of  labour  and  laughter 
there  chills  my  heart. 

There  is  no  news  of  Vincent. 

September  21st.  Last  night,  in  spite  of  our  sadness, 
Jlr.  Fulke  wrung  a  laugh  both  from  my  fathor  and  me. 
He  and  ^liss  Mallivery  performed  a  scene  from  an  old 
play  very  prettily,  and,  the  better  to  look  the  part,  he 
wore  a  handsome  suit  of  (iuecn  Anne’s  time,  which 
Deborah  found  in  an  old  oak  chest  in  the  lumber-room. 
They  say  this  suit  belonged  to  that  unhappy  Mr.  Upton 
who  was  our  kinsman.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  wearing 
of  it  marvellously  increased  Mr.  Fulke’s  likeness  to 
him,  and  often  during  the  2>lay  I  thought  of  the  picture 
in  my  room,  and  wondered  at  the  strange  resemblance 
in  families,  which  descends  at  times  through  many 
generations. 

Every  one  aiiplaudcd  Mr.  Fulke’s  acting.  Alas!  I 
have  seen  him  act  the  lover  with  more  life  and  more 
falsehood  than  he  did  last  night  in  the  play.  So  while 
they  clapped  I  sat  silent. 

Nliss  Mallivery  looked  wondrously  beautiful,  and  her 
acting  was  perfection.  Tristram  was  all  eyes  and  cars, 
and  full  of  love  and  admiration,  though  somewhat 
jealous  at  the  love  scene  between  her  and  her  cousin. 

“  It  is  but  a  play,”  I  whispered  to  him  as  I  saw  his 
cheeks  redden. 

He  laughed,  and,  pinching  my  arm,  he  whispered 
back  the  same  woids — 

“It  is  but  a  play  :  let  that  comfort  you,  sis.” 

“This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fulke  act 
the  lover,”  I  answered. 

I  would  have  added,  “  I  doubt  if  he  is  acting  now,” 
but  for  Tristram’s  sake  I  held  my  peace. 

Poor  Loveday  would  not  come  to  the  play,  though  I 
begged  her  very  hard. 
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She  rarely  leaves  her  room  now  unless  it  be  in  the  I 
twilight,  when  she  walks  a  little  in  the  gai-dens.  I  j 
think  she  chooses  this  hour  because  Mr.  Gloten  is  then 
at  his  bottle,  and  seldom  disturbs  her  with  his  pre¬ 
sence. 

September  30th.  Ten  o'clock  at  night.  IIow’  shall 
I  write  down  all  that  has  happened  this  day  ? 

Mr.  r.Iorrciis  is  relea.scd  fi  om  prison !  A  messenger 
on  horseback  brought  us  this  good  news  from  him  at 
four  o'clock. 

It  is  plain  now  that  the  charge  brought  against  him 
is  the  foul  work  of  au  eneiu}'. 

A'iuccut  hath  seo’.i  I..ady  Llanbcris,  and  it  seems  she 
never  wrote  in  her  life  to  Justice  Tinkum,  and  she 
hath  no  cousin !  Sh.c  is  in  great  wrath  at  the  wicked 
forgery  committed  in  her  name,  and  .she  hath  desired 
Justice  Tinkum  to  send  up  all  the  forged  letters  to 
Loudon  immediately.  The  justice  in  a  monstrous  fright 
came  to  Rodmin  himself,  and  excused  his  conduct  to 
Mr.  Jlorrens  in  a  very  humble  manner. 

He  saith  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  put  up  in  I.ondon 
after  the  villain  who,  as  a  pretended  cousin  of  my 
Lady  Llauberi’,  irrocured  the  warrant  on  which  Mr. 
Jlorrens  was  arrc.stcd.  And  the  jnstiec  puts  all  the 
blame  on  the  authorities  in  liC.udon,  who,  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  this  rascal,  sent  the  writ  down  to  the  sheriff 
here. 

Mr.  Morrens,  being  too  ill  to  wiite,  sent  us  his  son's 
letter,  elated  from  Carlisle,  d'incent,  with  Lady  Idan- 
bevis.  was  on. his  road  to  I.ondon,  and  he  vows  he  will 
remain  there  till  he  hath  discovered  the  authors  of  this 
plot,  and  delivered  them  up  to  justice.  Rut  when  he 
hears  how  weak  and  stricken  with  fever  his  father  is,  I 
trust  he  will  give  up  this  resolution  and  return  home 
at  once.  IVc  have  sent  letters  by  this  night's  post 
urging  him  to  come  back  without  delay.  ‘When  I  was 
directing  my  letter,  Mr.  Fulke  brought  me  a  taper  and 
sealing-wax,  and  as  I  looked  up  to  thank  him  I  caw  his 
face  so  strange  and  troubled  that  I  could  not  but  ask 
him  in  siniuise  what  ailed  him. 

“  Ro  you  truly  wish  to  know  ?'’  he  said  hurriedly. 

“  Yes,  truly,”  I  answered. 

“Then  je.nlousy,  hate,  and  anger  nil  me,”- he  whis¬ 
pered  in  a  bitter  voice.  “  Such  things  do  not  improve 
a  man's  face,  madam.” 

“  Mr.  Fulke!”  I  ciied,  “  are  you  jesting  or  acting?'’ 

“Neither,  madam,”  he  said  coldly.  “I  have  not 
acted  since  the  evening  Lctty  and  I  were  in  the 
together.” 

“You  acted  well  then,”  I  returned,  “but  I  think  I 
have  seen  you  play  better,  Mr.  Fulke.” 

“  M'ith  you?”  he  asked.  “  On  the  honour  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  Mi.ss  Caerhydon,  I  never  acted  when  T  dared  pre¬ 
sume  with  you  to  play  the  lover's  part.  No,  the  Avord.s 
came  from  my  so’ul  then,  not  from  my  lips.’’ 

He  was  white  as  death,  while  I,  with  fushed  chocks 
and  trembling  hands,  strove  to  sc.al  my  letter. 

“  Let  me  perform  that  task  for  you,  Miss  Caor- 
hydon,”  he  said  in  a  sarcastic  voice.  “It  has  always 
been  my  fate  to  assist  at  your  intervi  \vr,  with  Mr. 
JIorreu.s,  why  should  I  not  aid  also  in  the  despatch  of 
his  letters?” 


I  was  too  much  annoyed  and  frightened  to  speak,  but 
with  my  eyes  ca.st  down  I  let  him  take  the  soaling-vrai 
from  my  trembling  fingers  as  though  I  had  lost  all 
sense. 

“  You  have  no  heart,  ^liss  Caerhydon,”  he  wentoa 
bitterly.  “You  play  with  men's  passions  as  a  cbild 
docs  widi  fire.  You  have  condescended  to  talk,  tc 
walk,  to  laugh,  to  sing  with  me  this  month  past,  since 
this  young  painter  hath  been  away,  but  now  he  comes 
home  again,  and  I  must  submit  to  be  flung  aside  like 
a!i  old  glove.  And  you  ask  what  ails  me  ?  I  tell  you, 
madam,  jealousy,  anger,  and  hate  ail  me.  .Viul  tliej 
are  diseases  past  a  doctor's  cure,’’  he  added,  laughing 
aloud,  and  turning  from  me  suddenly  as  Dr.  ScabotU 
and  Miss  Philippa  entered  arm-in-arm. 

“  R'hat  is  past  iny  cure  ?”  asked  the  doctor  gaily. 

“  Hatred,”  cried  ilr.  Fulke,  flinging  himself  into  a 
chair. 

“  Hatred !”  repeated  the  doctor ;  “  that  is  truly  a 
bad  disease,  sir.  yet  not  past  cure.  It  depeirls  upon 
where  it  licth.  Is  it  in  the  head  or  in  the  heart,  sir? 
If  in  the  first,  it  is  but  .an  evil  hnnrour — a  sort  of  spleen 
— and  I  can  drive  it  out  e.asilj' ;  but - ” 

“‘Rut  mo  no  bats  an' you  love  me,’ ”  (piloted  Mr, 
Fnllce,  rc'overiiig  his  gaiety.  “’Tis  pnirc  spleen,  mj 
good  doctor;  it  rages  in  me  to-day  like  seven  demons. 
The  truth  is,  tlicpiost  hath  brought  me  news  that  would 
vex  a  saint.” 

He  rose  languidly,  and  wouhl  have  walked  .awry,  but 
I  stayed  him,  saying  in  a  frightened  voice — 

“  No  ill  news  from  your  own  home,  I  Inpe,  Mr 
Fnlko  ?'’ 

He  tiirncl  and  bowed  to  me  gracefully,  a  smile 
corning  over  li’s  f.acc  as  ho  spoke. 

“  None,  ma  lam.  I  intrusted  some  business  of  mkic 
to  a  fool,  and  he  liatli  marred  it — that  is  all.’’ 

lie  quitted  the  room,  bowing  to  ns  at  tlie  doorin 
that  easy  way  of  his  whieb  vexes  me  as  much  as  it 
pilcasc.s.  I  saw  him  no  more  til!  just  now,  in  the  bull, 
when  he  bade  me  good  night,  and  as  he  held  luy  land 
ho  said  softly — 

“  Forgive  mo,  ^liss  Caerhydon,  my  rii  lcnc:-s  to-day. 
I  have  been  so  happy  this  month  past,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  at  first  mighty'  hard  to  yield  my  part  to  another. 
Rut  next  week,  when  Mr.  Vincent  Jlorrens  returns, 
never  fear  but  that  I  shall  fall  into  my  pdace  of  dis¬ 
carded  lover  with  all  pu'opcr  insignificance.  And  yet, 
(luring  this  little  month,  I  have  dared  sometimes  to 
think - ” 

He  pauscil,  and  rai.scd  his  eyes  to  mine  with  a  look 
which  greatly'  abashed  me.  Indeed,  I  trembled  very 
much,  and  foolishly  snatching  my  hand  from  his,  I  ran 
away'. 

Rut  what  doth  'Mr.  Fulke  mean?  Can  it  be  that  be 
loves  me?  I  fear  not,  for  in  his  cousin's  prc.scuccbe 
never  utters  such  words  as  these;  ho  pmt.s  on  a  care¬ 
less  behaviour  ■which  seems  to  s.ay  that  his  heart  is 
untouched. 

And  is  it  really'  a  month  since  Vincent  went  away? 
In  spite  of  my  sorrow  for  his  father  and  himself, it 
seems  to  nio  scarce  a  week  since  I  bade  liim  farewelL 
And  it  i.s  true  that  this  shortening  of  a  sad  time  we  all 
owe  to  Alan  Fulke. 
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“Dear  I’atioiioe,  speak  not  of  this  matter  to  your 
friends,  I  entreat  you.  I  fear  it  would  prcatly  vex 
your  father  for  Miss  ^lullivcry’s  sake,  and  I  would 
spare  him  pain  if  I  could.  Do  you  reinemher  the 
liroinisc  you  made  me  months  ago?  I  am  more  de¬ 
sirous  than  ever  now  that  you  should  keep  it.  Dear 
love,  I  implore  you  to  l;ecp  sacred  your  word  to  me, 
and  whi'.levcr  may  helide,  do  not  be  ^Ir.  Fulke’s  wife 
till  the  three  years  be  past  which  you  pledged  me  your 
promise  you  would  wait.  I  s’leak  of  this  for  your  sake, 
I’atiencc,  and  not  for  my  own.  lie  pleased  to  make  my 
compliments  to  all  friends,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  in 
London  for  them  or  you  let  me  know,  ami  you  shall 
find  me  a  good  messenger.  I  trust  by  next  week  to 
lodge  the  woman  Fugsley  and  her  confederates  in  the 
hands  of  justice,  then  I  shall  hasten  home.  Till  then, 
and  ever,  I  am,  dear  and  honoured  Madam, 

“  Your  devoted  and  humble  servant, 

“ViN’ciiNT  Gi:i;uoi:y  Muimuxs.” 

I  have  read  this  letter  twenty  times  with  a  painful 
beating  of  the  heart  whieh  takes  my  sight  away.  Can 
Vincent  mean  that  ^Miss  Mallivcry  or  Alan  Fulke  bath 
had  to  do  with  this  wickedness?  If  so,  she  has  done  it 
to  revenge  herself  on  me,  thinking,  truly,  to  hurt  Mr. 
^lorrens  would  be  to  wound  me  grievously.  Ilut  no ! 
it  is  impossible.  The  woman  Fugsley  was  entirely  dis¬ 
charged  from  her  service,  and  if  she  liated  any  one,  or 
owed  a  spite  towards  any,  it  was  towards  Miss  Malli¬ 
vcry  herself.  Well,  1  will  not  weary  myself  with 
thouglit.  The  express  wo  have  sent  to  Vincent  will 
reach  London  to-day,  and  I  reekon,  c\eu  if  they  come 
home  by  the  post-coach,  they  v.ill  be  here  at  most  in 
four  days.  I  shall  know  all  then. 

AVliy  has  Vincent  reminded  mu  of  my  foolish  promise? 

At  niglit  in  iMr.  Morrens'  cliamber  I  write  while  l.c 
sleeps  fitfully.  O  may  his  sle.  p  revive  him  !  May  day¬ 
light  bring  us  good  tidings  and  hope  ! 

Horses  are  not  swift  enough  to  bring  Vincent  here. 
If  he  could  come  like  a  liird,  fifty  miles  in  the  hour, 
he  might  see  his  father  alive,  but  now  I  fear—  I  fear — 
I  cannot  keep  my  tears  back,  and  there  is  a  weight 
upon  luy  heart  like  dciitli. 

— ♦ - 

New  Needi.t.woek  Instei'ctiox  Hooks  and  FATTEiiNS. 

The  Three  Instruction  Hooks,  announced  lately  as  in 
the  press,  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  d'hc  jirice  of 
each  book  is  one  shilling.  One  is  devoted  to  (hochet 
Instructions,  a  second  to  Embroideiy  Instructions,  and 
a  third  to  Herliu  Work  Stitches.  'I'hc  exact  and  nume¬ 
rous  engravings  contained  in  thc.'^e  Imoks  make  tho 
stitches  in  these  various  modes  of  working  intelligible 
to  all ;  and  the  instructions  are  as  carefully  wiitten  as 
the  drawings  are  accurately  made.  'I'hc  publishers  of 
this  Jlagazine  will  forwanl  any  one  of  these  liudruction 
Hooks  on  the  recei])t  of  12  postage-stamps.  Hesidc.s 
llKse  Instruction  Hooks,  whieh  will  find  their  way — iu 
conseipicnce  of  their  real  merit — into  households  where 
feminine  industry  and  accomplishment.s  are  prized, 
there  are  in  priparation  books  at  the  same  price,  corrr- 
pri.sing  the  most  clegarrt  and  usefirl  patt(.’r  tts  in  Crochet, 
Fnrbtoilery,  Knitting,  &c.  In  another  part  of  the 
Magazine  these  arc  more  particirlarly  referred  to. 
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cotton  1  scallop  consisting  of  5 
double,  1  purl,  5  double ;  close 
by  another  circle  of  5  double 
iitened  on  to  the  preceding 
circle  at  the  place  where  the 
idtehes  arc  joined  into  a  circle, 
5 double,  then  again  a  circle 
18  before  fastened  on  the  purl 
of  the  next  scallop  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  round.  Then  work  again 
>  sallop  and  a  circle  as  before : 
the  latter  is  fastened  on  to  the 
same  purl  on  to  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  circle  was  fastened ;  re¬ 
peat  10  times  more  from  *. 
fhen  work  another  scallop, 
dose  to  it  another  circle, 
fastened  on  to  the  preceding 
circle  at  the  place  where  the 
stitches  are  joined  into  a  circle, 
then  again  a  circle  fastened  on 
tie  same  circle  on  to  which 
tie  1st  circle  of  this  round  has 
been  fastened,  and,  lastly, 
sgain  1  scallop.  Then  fasten 
tie  ends  of  cotton  on  to  the 
1st  circle  at  the  place  where 
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irjo. — Nioiiiuiitss  Casi;  in  Java  Canvas. 


oiaciies  nave  uecn  joinen 
into  a  circle,  and  fasten  tlieni. 
fieinnci  part  of  the  medallion 


1195.— DAitNiNG  roi!  Bag  (1191). 


IIPI.— Linkn  Clothes  Bag  in  Crochet. 


the  piul  of  a  scal- 
lo])of  the  j)n ceding 
round,  7  double  ;  ’* 
then  over  the  other 
end  of  cotton  a 
scallo])  consisting  of 
()  double,  1  l>url,  (i 
double  ;  tben 
circle  as  before  fas 
tened  on  to  the 
same  purl  of  the 


work  3  double,  1  purl, .')  double, 
1  purl,  3  double;  but  in  work¬ 
ing  the  2nd  and  3ril  leaves, 
in.stea;lof  working  the  1st  purl, 
fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  last 
purl  of  the  preceding  leaf,  as 
can  be  seen  in  illustration. 
"When  the  3rd  leaf  is  com¬ 
pleted,  fasten  the  ends  of  cot¬ 
ton  on  to  the  middle  leaf,  .at 
the  jilace  where  the  stitches 
arc  joined  into  a  circle,  and 
work  over  the  2nd  end  of  cot¬ 
ton  1  scallo])  consisting  of  5 
double.  1  imrl, .')  double,  fasten 
the  ends  of  cotton  on  to  the 
purl  at  the  i)oint  of  the  3rd 
leaf  ;  work  a  scalloj)  as  before, 
and  lejieatb  times  inorefiom*; 
the  three-leaved  iiatterns  must 
be  fastenetl  on  to  each  other 
from  illustration.  At  the  end 
of  the  round,  the  ends  of  cot¬ 
ton  are  fastened  on  to  the  1st 
leaf  of  the  three-leaved  iiattern 
and  then  cut  otT.  For  the  ne,\t 
round  knot  the  two  ends  of  cot¬ 
ton  together,  woik  first  with 
one  end  only  1  circle  consist¬ 
ing  of  7  double,  fastened  on  to 


1190. — r.vriEUN  rui:  Bag  (1191). 


ihattles;  knot  the  two  ends 
cotton  together,  *  work  liist 
fith  1  end  only  1  circle  con¬ 
sisting  of  8  double,  1  purl,  8 
.iouble;  then  close  to  it  over 
Mother  thread  a  scallop  of  5 
doable,  1  purl,  5  double  ;  re- 
peit  11  times  more  from  *. 
When  the  last  scallop  is  com¬ 
plete,  joi't  tow  into  a 

^le  by  fastening  the  ends  of 
cotton  on  the  1st  circle  and 
then  cutting  them  off.  For  the 
outer  round  of  the  medallion, 
fork  with  one  end  of  cotton 
only  one  circle  consisting  of 
double  fastened  on  to  a  purl 
of  a  Bcallo])  of  the  con)])leted 
round,  and  again  5  double,  * 
then  over  the  other  end  of 


consists  of  line  net,  which  is 
worked  round  with  button-hole 
stitches  fastening  at  the  same 
time  the  comirleted  tatted  bor¬ 
der.  The  net  ground  is  then 
darned  in  paint  ir(s])nl,  an  cun 
be  seen  in  illustration,  in  the 
same  manner  as  netting  is 
darned.  The  medallion  is  then 
f.astened  in  to  the  end  of  the 
cravat  wit  h  button-hole  stitches 
from  illustration. 

No.  1187  is  worked  with  two 
shuttles ;  the  two  ends  of  cotton 
tube  knotti'd  together;  *  work 
first  with  one  end  only  1  of  the 
three-lc.aveil  ])atterns  of  the 
inner  circle  which  is  close.st  to 
the  inner  lace  stitch  ]>art  of 
the  medallion.  For  each  leaf 


1190.— Net  Medallion  for 
CitAVATS,  &c. 


1191. — Net  ^Medallion  for 
Ci:a\  ats,  &c. 
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prc-cedin"  round  on  to  wliioli  the  proeeJing  round  had 
boon  fastened ;  then  a  eindo  as  before  fastciiod  on  to 
the  purl  of  the  next  scallop  of  the  preceding  round; 
repeat  Id  times  more  from  * ;  -work  another  scallop, 
then  again  a  circle :  tlic  latter  is  fastened  on  to  the 
same  purl  on  to  which  the  last  circle  has  been  fastened ; 
then  fasten  tlie  ends  of  cotton  on  to  the  fust  circle  of 
the  round  and  cut  them  off.  The  pattern  in  the  centre 
of  the  medallion  is  worked  with  line  cotton  in  bulton- 
liolc  stitch  and  darning  stitch  as  follows: — Fasten  the 
cotton  on  to  the  purl  of  the  middle  leaf  of  a  three- 
leaved  pattern  ;  draw  it  through  the  same  purl  of  the 
other  three-lcavod  patterns  back  agiin  to  the  purl 
whole  it  was  fastened,  and  wind  the  cotton  several 
times  round  this  thread,  as  seen  in  illustration.  Draw 
the  cotton  in  the  same  manner  through  the  J  double 
stitclies  uiulenicatli  the  above-mentioned  purl  of  each 
middle  leaf,  and  wind  the  cotton  likewise  rouml  the 
thr  ad.  Tlicu  work  tlie  inner  part  from  illustration  in 
darning  and  button-hole  stitch.  The  medallion  is 
fastened  into  the  cravat  with  button-hole  stitch  from 
illustration. 

llSStoH'Jl. — Mi:d.\luox3  ix  Dakxku  Xkttixg  axd 
Lack  Smcii  ox  Xkt  roi:  Ciiav.vts,  iice. 

These  medallions,  when  worked  with  fine  cotton,  can 
form  the  centre  of  rosettes  for  cravats,  as  shown  in 
liyjto  lb's?,  or  for  ornamenting  bocliees,  collars,  &c. 
The  ground  of  the  patterns  seen  in  No.  IISS  and 
llSU  is  line  netting  worked  over  a  line  knitting- 
needle,  and  darned  with  thread  from  illustration. 
Tlie  medallions  seen  in  No.  11‘JOand  ll'.il  arc  workel 
on  net ;  the  ground  of  the  lirst  is  darned  with  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  taken  double,  that  of  the  second  w  ith 
single  cotton. 

1102  and  1103. — Nigutdiiess  (\vsi;  ix  Java  Caxvas. 

Jam  aiiu  a.-i;  calico;  scarhf  irovl ;  ^carkt 
ribloii  tJinc-'j'tarfcrs  of  an  inch  iri<k’;  chalk  Uaik. 

This  bag  is  made  of  a  piece  of  Java  canvas  21  inches 
long  and  of  the  same  width.  .Scarlet  wool  is  drawn 
through  ill  a  striped  pattern,  part  of  which  is  seen  on 
No.  1102  full  size.  The  squares,  which  are  formed  by 
the  stripes,  are  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  and  get 
smaller  towards  the  centre.  'I'he  canvas  is  then  lined 
with  calico  ;  turn  back  the  corners  from  No.  1103  and 
sew  3  sides  together,  so  as  to  form  a  bag.  The  Ith 
c.arner  forms  ilie  revers,  and  is  trimmed  at  the  edge 
with  a  ruche  of  scarlet  ribbon,  which  is  ornamented 
with  separate  chalk  beads.  Similar  ruches  cover  the 
scams,  'ihe  bag  fastens  by  means  of  a  button  and 
loop.  It  is  meant  to  hold  a  nightgown  and  cap  and 
to  be  laid  U2)on  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  daytime. 

1101  to  HOC. — I.ixrx  Ci.oTiiKS  B.\g  ix  Ckociikt. 
Materials :  While  kr.ittitnj  cotton;  ml  Jkccy  wool;  icire 
covered  with  cotton. 

Tliis  bag  is  for  keejiing  linen  clothes.  It  is  worked 
in  crochet  in  an  open-work  pattern,  and  divided  into  G 
parts  by  means  of  stripes  of  close  treble  stitches.  The 
open-work  ground  is  darned  with  red  wool  as  seen  in 
No.  1105.  A  crochet  rosette  of  red  wool  and  a  cotton 
tassel  ornament  the  bag  at  the  lower  point.  Led  and 
white  crochet  cords  are  drawn  crosswise  through  a 


row  of  holes  at  tlie  ui.jicr  dge  of  the  b.ig;  these  cordi 
finish  o.ff  in  tassels.  II  gin  the  bag  in  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  on  a  foundation  chain  of  8  stitches;  joij 
the  stitches  into  a  eiiele  and  work  the  1st  round;  ( 
times  alternately  3  treble,  2  chain.  At  the  end  of 
tliis  and  of  all  the  following  r-ounds  1  slip  stitch  ij 
the  1st  treble  stiteli  of  the  same  round. 

2nd  round :  At  the  beginning  of  this  as  well  as  of 
all  the  following  rounds  3  chain,  which  count  for  one 
treble;  2  treble  on  the  2  following  treble  stitches,*^ 
chain,  1  treble  on  tlie  next  chain  stitch  scallop  of  tW 
jirecediug  round,  2  chain,  3  treble  on  the  next  3  treble 
stitches  ;  repeat  from  *.  '  I 

3rd  round:  3  treble  stitches  on  every  3  treble  stitcha  P 
of  the  preceding  round,  2  chain,  1  treble  on  the  neil  [ 
chain  stitch  scallop,  2  chain,  1  treble  stitch  outhontit  I 
chain  stitch  scallop,  2  chain. 

•Itli  round:  3  treble  on  the  3  treble  stitches  of  the 
lu'cceding  rouml,  2  cliain  after  them;  1  treble  on  the 
next  chain  scallop,  2  chain,  1  treble  on  the  uo.xt  treble, 

2  chain,  1  treble  on  the  next  treble  stitch,  2  chain,! 
treble  on  the  next  chain  stitch  scalloji,  2  chain. 

In  the  5th  to  the  271h  rounds  work  always  treble 
stitch  on  tlie  treble  stitch  of  the  prceodiiig  round, 
only  the  increased  treble  stitch  on  each  side  of  the 
thick  stii^ie  is  worked  then  round  the  chain  stitch 
scidloj) ;  work  always  2  chain  before  and  after  the 
increased  treble  stitch.  'I'liis  increasing  takes  place 
in  the  7th,  !Hh,  12ll!,  bbtli,  IfStli,  21st,  21th,  27tliroun(k  I 
The  bottom  is  comi'let,  il  with  the  latter  round.  Then  | 
work  72  rounds  in  the  iiattern  described  above,  but 
without  iiicreiisiiig ;  then  1  ojien-work  round  .it  the 
tojj  for  drawing  the  cords  through ;  work  for  this 
rouml  alteiuately  2  long  treble  on  the  2  next  stitches 
of  the  juveediiig  rouml,  and  2  chain  missing  2  stitches 
uuJer  them.  Then  work  1  round:  alternately  1  treble, 

2  elmiii  missing  2  stitches  under  them ;  in  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  round  work  on  each  2  chain  stitcIiCS  of  the 
jireceding  round  1  Sj'Ot  consisting  of  10  long  treble, 

1  sliji  stitch  in  the  1st  of  the  10  tieble  stitches,  2 
chain  after  each  .sjiot.  dVork  then  1  round  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  1  double  on  the  sliii  stitch  of  every  spot,  .I 
chain,  1  trelde  in  the  1st  of  the  5  chain.  Tiieiiwork 
the  last  round  of  the  bag  as  follows  with  red  wool: 

1  double  on  each  double  stitch  of  the  iircceiling  round, 
inserting  the  needle  into  the  2  back  chain  of  each 
stitch,  then  5  chain.  TTiesc  last  2  rounds  are  worked 
besides  on  that  rouml  of  the  bag  which  is  jjkiced  be¬ 
fore  that  tlirough  wliich  the  cords  arc  to  be  drawn; 
the  double  stitches  of  the  1st  of  the  2  rounds  an 
worked  round  the  chain  stitch  scallops.  Then  darn 
the  bag  from  No.  111)5  in  red  wool  in  the  pattern 
seen  in  No.  119C.  The  row  of  holes  on  each  side  of 
the  thick  stripe  is  likewise  darned.  Tlie.i  wuik  on 
the  round  which  comes  after  the  last  round  of  the 
bottom  the  last  3  roumls  of  the  bag  (the  spots)  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  sp>ots  are  turned  downwards. 
Then  draw  a  bamboo  cane,  or  a  whalebone,  or  crino¬ 
line  spring,  covered  with  red  wool,  through  the  last 
round  of  the  bottom,  and  ornament  the  bag  with  the 
rosette  and  tassel,  and  draw  the  cords  finishiug  ol 
with  tassels  through  the  opeii-woik  rouud  at  the  top 
of  the  bag. 
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0[  AUorT  COAI.-OAS  AXI)  COMMON  Al!!. 

lae  »  Sour  last  ijaragrai)!)  Mas  on  the  subject  of  fanning, 
*2  A  auJ  there  has  been  much  uee'.l  of  tli.at  oiienition 
l*e  t!ic  heat  being  excessive,  and  inoniising  to  last 
tlro’Jgh  August  to  Sei)teniber,  xve  will  rejjroduce  for 
oj:  reaJeis  the  {idvice  lately  given  to  the  public  by 
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Professor  John  Attfield  in  relation  to  tlie  best  nu.nns 
otsccuring  cool  apartments.  The  professor  tliinhs  the 
laiurv  liiay  be  had  far  ofteii.r  than  most  people  siip- 
p*:  possible,  the  secret  consisting,  not  in  letting  in 
cool  air— for  naturally  all  do  tliat  whenever  they  have 
thecLance — hut  in  keeping  out  hot  air.  If  the  air  out¬ 
side  a  room  or  liouse  be  cooler  than  the  air  inside,  let  it 
iabyall  means;  but  if  it  be  hotter,  carefully  keep  it 
out.  A  staircase  svindow'  left  open  during  the  niglit 
rill  often  cool  the  passages  of  !i  house,  and  the  rooms 
too.  if  their  dooi  s  be  not  shut ;  but  it  must  bo  closed  at 
(ijhtor  nine  o’clock  in  tlie  moi-ning,  or,  if  on  the  sunny 
iik,  at  four  or  live  o'clock,  and  the  blind  drawn  doAvn. 
The  mistake  people  ge’.icrally  make  is  to  throw  opsen 
tiitir  windows  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  no  matter 
whether  the  atmosjihere  outside  be  cool  or  scorcliing. 
*•101  U3  have  some  air,”  tiiey  say,  and  in  conics  tlie 
tracherous  breeze,  for  even  hot  .air  is  pileasaut  while 
it  is  gci.tly  blowing,  taking  away  pieisiiiiation,  and 
tkehy  cooling  the  skin  ;  but  the  apiart’uent  is  made 
warmer  instead  of  cooler,  ami  as  soon  as  they  move 
OK  of  the  dranglit  they  find  their  room  to  be  more 
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laximfortablo  than  before.  Let  in  cool  r.ir,  keep)  out 
kot,that  is  the  only  formula  to  insure  the  miiiimnm  of 
discomfort.  Sitting-rooms  may  generally  be  kept  cool 
j  during  the  whole  day  if  the  doors  be  only  opiened  for 
ingress  and  egress,  .and  the  windows  be  kepit  closed  and 
siiclded  from  direct  snnshiiie  by  a  blind.  IJnt  if  the 

I  atmosphere  of  a  room  be  impnire  from  any  cause,  let  it 
lerenewed:  hot  air  is  less  injurious  than  bad  .air. 
Thediyncss  of  pionds  and  tubs  through  the  summer 
lat  may  afford  ns  another  hint  as  to  metliods  of  cool¬ 
ing.  Hot  air  has  a  great  c.apuicity  for  water,  and  can.ses 
tgooddea!  of  evapioration  from  the  eartli's  surface.  It 
bs  been  c.stimated  that  thirty-six  inclies  depith  of 
nterarc  uminally  raised  from  all  the  seas  and  rivers, 
md  at  least  thirty  inches  from  all  the  regions  of  the 
bid,  80  th.at  altogetlier  I(t0,(iu0  cubic  miles  of  svater 
W  every  year  raiiscd  into  the  almorpihere.  In  onr 
mmate  the  evapioration  is  about  four  times  as  grc'at 
btwceu  Jlareh  and  Octolnr  as  in  the  Avinter  half  of 
lb  Tear.  'J  he  heat  expended  in  ehanging  .all  this 
*Jteriuto  vapour  is  taken  UAv.ay  from  the  heated  earth 
md  the  .atmospihcre  in  contact  Avith  it,  ami  of  course 
■  ■'o  them  so  much  the  cooler — hence  the  pAhilosopiliy 
Iwateiing  onr  streets  and  roads,  and  of  .spninkliiig 
*"1  in  and  about  the  house.  When,  in  the  case  of  a 
--d  or  a  burn,  avc  apipdy  ether  to  the  part,  relief  is  felt, 
I  the  rapid  evaporation  can  ic.s  off  the  heat ;  the 


cv.apioralion  of  Avator  is  not  so  rapid,  but  it  is  by  a 
similar  ab3orp)tiou  of  beat  that  it  cools  a  room  in  Avbich 
it  is  spn-inkled. 

'J’hc  same  principle  of  CA’.apor.ation  explains  many 
little  m.atters  of  household  economy,  and  the  limvlviUje 
of  sncli  pirinciples  is  power  of  a  very  useful  kind.  We 
use  a  kind  of  pottery  for  holding  Av.ater,  Avliich  admits 
of  a  slight  piercolation  of  the  liipnid,  so  as  to  c.an.sc  a 
kiinl  of  dcAvlness  on  the  external  surface.  Evaporation 
goes  on  from  that  surface,  and  the  heat  ncce.ssary  to 
this  Avork  being  draAvn  in  great  part  from  the  Avatcr 
Avithin,  keepis  it  cool.  In  Avarm  climates  Avater  is 
cooled  for  drinking  by  being  pint  into  such  jiorous 
vessels  and  snspiended  in  a  enrrent  of  air,  or  if  the 
Aveathcr  is  calm,  the  vessel  is  ni.ade  to  vibrate  in 
the  manner  of  a  p)endnlnm.  lUitter-coolcrs  are  made 
on  the  .i.anic  principdc — porous  vessels  faA'ouiin;r  evapo¬ 
ration.  A  bottle  of  Avine  covered  Avith  a  Avet  cloth  and 
suspended  in  a  cnrient  of  air,  as  is  piractised  in  Avarm 
climates  to  prepare  Avine  for  the  table,  is  cpniekly  cooled. 
Mats  hung  around  tlie  Avails  of  hon.ses  in  India,  and 
frequently  Avetteel  during  the  day,  preserve  a  pileasing 
freshness  in  the  apartments.  Linen  i.s  dried  fast  a-  by 
being  expo.sed  to  the  Avind,  because  the  vapour  from  its 
surface  is  removed  as  fast  as  formed.  When  our 
liygronicter  tells  ns  that  the  air  is  almost  as  moist  as  it 
can  be,  it  is  of  little  use  to  bang  the  linen  on  the  lines. 

Again,  the  rapidity  of  evapioration  from  Avaler  under 
the  exhansteel  receiver  of  an  air-pinmpi,  and  piarticu- 
larly  Avhen  some  otlicr  snhstanee  Avhieli  pioAverfnlly 
absorbs  Avatery  vapionr  is  included  in  the  receiver, 
carries  off  the  heat  so  quickly  that  the  m;i.-'.s  of  AV.ater 
freezes  lieforc  much  of  it  lias  been  carried  away.  This 
piroc/ss  is  used  for  m.aking  ice  in  India.  In  the  instru¬ 
ment  called  the  cryopihorns,  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
tAvo  bulbs  are  connected  by  a  tube,  and  in  one  of  the 
bulbs  is  a  quantity  of  Avater.  After  tlie  air  is  Avith- 
draAva  the  empty  Imlb  i.s  pdaced  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  by  condensing  the  vapionr  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
favours  its  continnons  rapiid  pirodnetion,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  tAventy  minutes  the  Avater  AA'hich 
sniijilied  the  vapionr  is  convei-te'd  into  a  cah.e  of  ice. 
When  Avc  liavc  onr  ice  avc  preserve  it  by  Avrapipiing  it 
in  llanncl  or  keeping  it  in  saAvdust.  removing  from 
time  to  time  any  Avater  that  may  he  forme'd. 

We  liave  .already  seen  that  the  air  Avliieh  surrounds 
ns  contains  about  tAVO  fivc-thonsandths  of  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  All  the  green  leavees  Avhich  flomish 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  ceaselessly,  flnrinr; 

Slicking  in  from  the  air  this  thiidy-ditrnse  1  gas.  It  is 
indispiens.able  to  the  life  of  the  pilant  as  oxygen  is  to 
the  anim.al :  remove  c.arbonic  acid  from  tlie  air  and  aU 
vegetable  groAvth  Avonld  cease.  To  obtain  a  snlfieiently 
large  and  rapid  snpipily  of  this  gas,  groAving  pihints  are 
made  to  liang  out  their  many  Avaving  leaves  into  the 
almospihcre.  Over  the  surface  of  these  leaA’cs  arc 
spninkled  countless  piores  or  months,  Avhich  are  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  separating  and  drinking  it  in. 
The  hrealhing  of  animals  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
from  Avhich  the  vegetahle  Avorld  derives  its  supipilies  of 
carbonic  acid,  .and  as  the  gas  is  pioisonous  to  the 
animal,  it  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  tliat  there  should 
be  this  means  of  removing  it  from  th.c  air.  Our  rctidera 
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will  iufer  from  this  that  thriving  indoor  plants  are  an 
advantage  to  the  air  of  a  room,  and  we  have  only  one 
caution  to  add,  which  is,  that  they  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  bedrooms.  During  the  night  plants  reverse 
their  practice,  giving  out  carbonic  acid — in  smaller 
quantities,  indeed,  than  they  absorb  it  during  sunshine, 
but  sullicient  to  add  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  which 
is  perhaps  already  contaminated  by  breaths  and  burn¬ 
ing  candles. 

If  our  houses  are  lighted  with  gas — which,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  safer  method  than  the  use  of  lamps  or 
candles — any  leakage  from  the  pipes  or  the  meter 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  were  it  only  to  guard 
against  impurity  in  the  air  we  take  into  our  lungs. 
And  the  gasfitter’s  man  who  comes  to  repair  the  leakage 
should  be  well  looked  after  to  sec  that  he  docs  it 
honestly  with  solder,  and  docs  not  simply  patch  it  with 
white-lead.  The  master  of  the  house,  when  looking 
after  b.ars  and  bolts  the  last  thing  at  night,  should 
himself  turn  off  the  gas  at  the  meter,  or  if  it  is  intended 
to  burn  g.as  during  the  night,  should  look  to  all  the 
taps  that  arc  not  to  be  used.  The  gas  supplied  from 
the  gasworks  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  when 
mixed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  gallons  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is 
highly  explosive.  As  only  onc-tifth  of  the  atmosphere 
consists  of  oxygen  (four-fifths  being  nitrogen),  the 
explosive  mixture  will  be  two  gallons  of  coal-gas  to 
five  of  atmospheric  air,  or  one  to  two  and  a  half. 
Fortunately  coal-gas  has  a  decided  smell,  so  that  its 
esc.ape  may  usually  be  detected  before  the  danger 
is  imminent.  On  any  esc.ape  of  gas,  open  doors  and 
windows,  turn  off  the  meter,  and  then  search  for  the 
point  of  leakage,  but  take  care  not  to  use  a  light  till 
the  draughts  have  chased  the  gas  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  comhiislion  of  gas,  because  there  is  no  visible 
smoke  and  little  odour,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  no 
mischief  can  result  from  the  burned  air  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  room.  'J'his  is  a  dangerous  misappre¬ 
hension,  for  the  products  of  combustion  are  water  and 
c.arbouic  acid,  which  last-named  is  the  same  as  the 
deadly  invisible  smoke  of  charcoal,  and  is  what,  when 
collected  in  mines,  is  called  choke-damp.  Moreover, 
illuminating  g.as  contains  many  impurities.  Mr.  Va¬ 
lentin,  of  the  Roy.al  College  of  Chemistry,  s.ays  that  the 
purest  samples  .afford  as  much  as  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  of  sulphur  for  every  one  hundred  cubic  feet 
consumed.  An  ordinary  fishtail  jet  may  be  said  to 
burn,  says  Once  a  llcfl',  five  cubic  feet  an  hour;  from 
this,  and  an  inspection  of  his  gas  bills,  paterfamilias 
m.ay  compute  the  quantity  of  brimstone  that  he  iliff'uses 
through  the  atmosphere  of  his  house  in  the  dburse  of  a 
year.  He  will  find,  for  instance,  that  a  four-light 
gaselier,  lighted  during  an  average  of  two  hours  a  night 
all  the  year  round,  will,  in  the  course  of  the  twelve 
months,  yield  about  half  a  pound  of  sulphur,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  aciils,  to  vitiate  the 
air  he  breathes  and  destroy  his  household  goods.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  sulphur,  wliich  has  the  power  of 
tarnishing  silver,  that  silversmiths  and  jewellers  are 
obliged  to  be  c.autious  in  the  use  of  coal-gas.  It  also 
acts  injuriously  on  metallic  utensils  in  gencial,  and  on 
paintings  containing  any  white-lead.  A  white  paint 


having  the  qualities  of  whito-le.ad,  but  which  snlpli^ 
retted  hydrogen  would  not  blacken,  is,  wo  believe  i 
desideratum  among  artists.  ’ 

The  above  facts  will  be  a  strong  argument  with  manv 
for  the  use  of  lamps  and  candles,  but  the  intellinea 
Englishwoman  will  bear  in  mind  that  candles  also  hart 
their  impurities,  the  products  of  combustion  heinj 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  in  the  case  of  gas,  vrlii]; 
instead  of  sulphur  there  is  soot.  If  a  cool  tumbler  h 
inverted  over  the  flame,  the  previously  invisible  vapoc 
will  be  condensed  into  minute  drops,  which  will  trickle 
down  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass ;  if  a  plate  of  I 
earthenware  or  metal  be  brought  down  uiioii  the  flan; 
it  will  be  blackened  by  the  soot  or  lanijihlwlc. 

Various  instruments  emj)loycd  about  the  house  ore  ’ 
their  action  to  the  p)roperties  of  air.  The  ^armetfr ij ' 
a  column  of  mercury  about  thirty  inches  in  luigiit,  ’ 
which  balances  the  exterior  fifty  miles  or  so  of  atmo-  j 
spheric  air,  and  by  its  variations  indicates  correspondiiij 
variations  in  the  air,  and  therefore  sometimes  changes 
of  weather.  The  uncovered  part  of  a  barometer  a 
commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  dividei  * 
scale  attached  to  it,  on  which  the  figures  28,  29,  &c., 
indicate  the  number  of  inches  from  the  surface  of  tie ' 
mercury  at  the  bottom  to  the  respective  divisions, 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  the  words  idnd  .and  nit 
are  generaly  written,  meaning  that  when  the  mercurj 
sinks  to  them  wind  and  rain  may  be  expected,  and  oj 
the  uj)iicr  part  dey  and  Jine  appear  for  a  corresponding 
reason.  Rut  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  the 
absolute  height  of  the  mercury  which  indicates  the 
coming  weather,  but  the  recent  changes  in  its  height- 
a  falling  barometer  usually  telling  of  wind  and  naiaii 
rising  one  of  serene  and  dry  weather.  I 

The  watchful  captain  of  the  pirescut  d.ay,  trustingttl 
this  extraordinary  monitor,  is  frequently  eu.abled  top 
take  in  sail,  and  to  make  ready  for  the  storm,  where ii^ 
former  times  the  destructive  visitation  would  h.ave  falhnj 
upon  him  unprcp.arcd.  I 

The  barometer  is  of  consiiler.able  use  to  the  ir:: 
bandman,  by  aiding  and  correcting  the  prognostics eij 
the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local  signs  fan  i'  | 
to  him.  To  paterfamilias,  also,  it  is  often  of  iu-g"  I 
tant  service.  | 

Allied  in  principle  to  the  barometer  is  the  pump,  still 
found  in  the  kitchens  and  gardens  of  houses  in  vi;’  -;  ^ 
and  country  towns.  The  pump  was  even  concerned 
giving  us  the  barometer.  Galileo  found  that  wa'  > 
would  not  rise  under  the  piston  of  a  pump  to  a  heir  j 
greater  than  about  thirty-four  feet,  and  hcconch'i  j 
it  was  a  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  car  * 
the  rise.  His  pupil,  Torricelli,  conceived  the  happ! 
thought  that  the  .atmosphere  was  pressing  by  its  weighj 
and  concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  tbirt''| 
and  a  half  times  heavier  than  water,  .should  rise  ue’  i 
the  same  intlueuce  to  only  a  thirteenth  and  a  half  oft  i 
water  elevation ;  he  tiied  and  found  that  this  was si| 
and  the  mercurial  barometer  was  invented.  By  t^l 
common  lifting-pump,  then  (or  sucking-pump,  as 
used  to  be  called),  we  cannot  raise  water  to  a  gu'-’ 
height  than  .about  thirty-four  feet.  Vhen  a  puirph  j 
not  been  used  for  some  time  it  is  of  service  to  thr  ’ 
water  down  it,  simply  because  the  valves  havirg^^ 
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dry  cease  to  fit  tiglitly.  M'lien  the  piston  of  a 
pBnp  is  solid,  or  without  a  valve,  the  machine  is  called 
|[jrciDg-punip.  The  water  rises  beneath  the  piston, 
jjinthecaseof  the  lifting-pump,  through  the  pressure 
q(  the  atiuosphcre,  and  therefore  can  only  ascend  from 
,]urtT-four  feet  below  the  piston ;  but  by  the  downward 
(joke  of  the  handle  it  can  be  sent  to  any  elcvtition. 

Sfringes  may  be  regarded  as  small  pumps.  When  a 
flj)  or  glass,  with  a  smooth,  blunt  lip,  is  applied  to  the 
ikinof  any  part  of  the  body,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  is 
eitrsctcd  by  a  syringe  or  other  means,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  fixes  the  cup  in  its  position,  causes  the  flesh  to 
i«ll  or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  the  blood  ooze  from 
jaj  crack  or  puncture  in  the  skin.  The  operation  is 
bofu  as  evpphuj.  A  st/phon  is  a  bent  tube  of  which 
ooeleg  is  longer  than  the  other;  if  the  tube  be  filled 
fith  water,  and  the  shorter  log  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
nler,  iinincdiiitcly  upon  withdrawing  the  finger  from 
the  longer  leg  the  water  will  flow  out  till  all  the  liquid 
ij  the  vessel  is  emptied.  Ry  means  of  this  instrument 
n  can  convoy  water  from  a  cistern  over  a  rising 
ground,  provided  its  perpendicular  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  fountain  does  not  exceed  thirty-four  feet, 
udthat  the  leg  from  which  the  water  runs  off  is  below 
thekvelof  the  cistern.  It  is  well  known  that  a  cask 
hfl  of  water  or  ale  will  not  run  by  the  cock  unless  a 
lat-hok  be  opened  in  the  top  or  some  other  jvart  of  the 
cask.  The  reason  is  that  the  air  presses  upon  the 
opening  in  the  cock,  and  the  pressure  requires  to  be 
balanced  by  air  let  in  above.  Hut  if  the  hole  in  the 
top  were  left  unstojiped,  the  unlimited  supply  of  fresh 
ar would  make  the  ale  go  flat,  for  which  reason  it  is 
customary  to  use  movable  t-eut-pegs.  If  the  lower 
opening  of  the  ca.sk  or  other  vessel  be  so  large  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  enter  freely  by  one  side  of  it,  while  the 
liquid  is  escaping  by  the  other,  the  vessel  may  be 
emptied  without  any  secoml  opening  being  made  in  the 
upper  part  of  it,  as  in  pouring  liquid  from  the  mouth 
of  an  inverted  can  or  jug.  Through  an  opening  of 
mtemiediate  size  there  is  contention  between  the  enter- 
iugairand  issuing  liquiil,  as  seen  in  decanting  a  bottle 
of  wine  or  beer,  .and  there  is  heaid  th.at  gurgling  sound 
mpleasing  to  the  car  of  the  person  longing  to  taste. 

In  the  common  Anjautl  or  fimntahi  lamp,  a  provi.sion 
of  oil  to  last  for  many  hours  is  pl.aced  in  a  vessel  like 
au  inverted  bottle,  higher  than  the  flame,  with  its 
month  innmersed  in  a  sm.all  open  reservoir  of  oil,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  flame.  No  oil  can  descend  from 
above  except  as  the  flame  consumes  the  free  oil  from 
tbeamall  reservoir,  and  by  lowering  its  level  allows  a 
bttle  air  to  rise  and  a  corresponding  bulk  of  oil  to  fall. 
Ink-glasses  male  on  this  principle  prc.servc  the  ink 
*el!,  because  there  is  so  small  a  surface  of  ink  exposed 
b the  air,  while  there  is  .always  the  same  depth  of  ink 
for  the  pen  to  be  dipped  into.  The  common  watcr- 
jlass  for  birdcages  has  its  only  opening  near  the 
bottom,  through  a  neck  connecting  it  with  a  little  cup, 
and  has  corresponding  advantages. 

The  action  of  a  pair  of  bellows  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  force-pump ;  a  child  sucking  the  breast  of  its 
mne  acts  on  the  principle  of  the  cupping-glass ;  a 
bone  or  bullock  sticking  in  the  mud  is  kept  a  prisoner 
bf  itmospheric  pressure. 


OLD  ROMANCES  AND  MUSICAL 
INSTRUMEN'JiS. 

T)ROVENCE,  fair  Provence,  from  whose  fertile  soil 
and  genial  clime  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 
drew  their  inspirations,  may  be  considered  the  mother 
land  of  the  troub.adours  and  minstrels.  The  very  name 
of  troubadour,  derived  as  it  is  from  trouver,  or  tro~ 
rare  (to  find),  signifies  an  inventor.  It  w.as  about  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  when  Provcn^.al  poetiybcg.anto 
be  set  to  instrumental  music,  for  it  was  then  that  violars, 
or  performers  on  the  viol,  juglars,  or  flute-players, 
and  other  performers  included  under  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  title  of  inusars,  abounded  all  over  Europe. 

The  voc.ation  of  these  strolling  musici.ans,  knowm  iu 
England  as  minstrels,  in  France  as  Jo7igl<ur.<t,  for  a 
reason  which  we  cxqilaincd  in  our  last  number,  seems  in 
those  early  ages  to  have  been  chiefly  to  sing  the  verses 
of  those  troubadours  or  bards  who  had  not  voice 
enough  for  it  themselves. 

The  little  romance  written  jointly  by  King  Richard 
and  his  faithful  minstrel  Blondel,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  Richard's  release  from  the  Austrian 
fortress,  was  written  in  the  Provencal  dialect,  of  which 
the  subjoined  is  a  translation : — 

Bl.ON'Dri.. — Your  beauty,  ladyc  favTC, 

None  views  without  delight; 

But  still  so  eold  an  air 
No  passion  can  excite  : 

Yet  tliis  I  patient  sec 
While  all  are  shunned  like  me. 

Riciiaed. — No  nymph  ray  heart  can  wound 
If  favour  she  divide, 

And  smile  on  all  around, 

Unwilling  to  decide ; 

I’d  rather  hatred  hear 
Than  love  with  others  share. 

The  lay  of  complaint  written  by  the  captive  monarch 
himself  w.as  in  the  old  French,  or  Rom.ancsque,  and 
there  is  a  poem  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  written  by  a  Proven(;.al  trou¬ 
badour  n.amcd  F.aedit,  who  had  conceived  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  romantic  Prince  Richard,  when  he, 
as  Count  of  Poitou,  resided  at  the  court  of  Provence 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  Henry  II.  This  M.S. 
contains  the  origin.al  mu.sic  composed  by  the  b.ard  him¬ 
self,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  for  his  musical  as  his  poetical  talent ; 
inilced,  in  those  times  one  of  the  most  honourable 
accomplishments  for  a  gcntlcm.an  and  a  man  of  letters 
was  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  music.  The  subject  is 
a  lament  for  the  death  of  the  lion-hearted  king. 

The  profe.ssion  of  minstrel  in  the  c.arly  ages  appears  to 
have  required  the  possession  of  a  great  versatility  of 
acquirements.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France — Le  likii-Aimc — that  they  beg.an  torelinquish  the 
study  of  other  arts,  and  devote  themselves  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  practice  of  music,  assuming  the  pompous 
title  of  “  players  on  high  and  low  instruments,”  a  title 
which  was  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charter. 

After  the  14th  century  the  troubadours  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  their  profession,  which  doubtless  them¬ 
selves  had  greatly  tended  to  degrade  by  their  licentious 
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conduct,  was.  as  far  a.s  iio.Sbiblo,  suj.>iii'e.b.^L'd  ;  .sliil  there 
i.s  no  doulit  ll'.at,  with  all  their  faults  and  failings,  it  is 
to  these  Jaiiiihiirs  and  minstrels  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  our  literature. 

The  harp,  certainly  one  of  the  most  noble,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  graeeful  musical  instruments,  has 
always  been  placed  by  romancers  in  the  hands  of  their 
greatest  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancient  Greek 
bards  diil  its  predecessor,  the  lyre. 

An  old  poet  who  nourished  in  the  fourteenth  century 
wrote  a  curious  panegyric  on  the  harp,  applying 
an  allegorical  name  to  each  of  its  twenty-live  strings, 
calling  one  liberality,  another  wealth,  a  third  politeness, 
a  fourth  youth,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  category. 

The  virginal  was  a  keyed  one-stiinged  instrument 
invented  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  becu  named.  In  shape  it 
somewhat  resembled  the  present  pianoforte,  though  of 
course  much  smaller. 

IVhen  Sir  James  Melvil,  secretary  to  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  herself 
a  skilled  musician,  visited  this  country  as  an  ambassador 
from  his  ill-fated  mistress,  he  gave,  in  his  subsequently 
imblished  memoirs,  an  amusing  account  of  v.  hat  may 
be  called  the  “  pumping'’  to  which  he  was  subjected 
as  to  the  relative  proticiency  of  the  royal  ladies  in  this 
art.  After  some  very  home  questions  which  partake 
strongly  of  the  feminine  element,  and  which  must  have 
taxed  the  courtly  amba.ssador's  gallantry  to  the  utmost, 
such  as — How  hiscpiecn  dressctlV — M'hat  was  the  colour 
of  her  hair? — AVhether  that  or  hers  was  the  best? 
— 'Which  of  them  two  was  fairest,  and  which  of  them 
was  highest  in  stature — her  majesty  inquired,  “  M'hat 
kind  of  exercises  she  used?’’  To  this  Melvil  replied 
that  besides  hunting,  of  which  she  was  fond,  she  was, 
w  hen  her  more  serious  affairs  permitted,  taken  up  with 
reading  of  histories,  and  that  sometimes  she  recreated 
herself  in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginals.  Upon 
this  her  majesty  inquired  if  she  played  well,  and  the 
discreet  courtier’s  reply  was,  ‘‘Reasonably  for  a  queen.” 

“  The  same  day,  after  dinner,”  Sir  James  writes,  in 
his  amusing  memoirs,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1735, 
“my  Lord  of  llunsden  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gallery 
that  I  might  hear  some  musick  (but  he  said  that  he 
durst  not  avow  it),  where  1  might  hear  the  queen  play 
upon  the  virginals.  After  I  had  hearkened  awhile,  1 
took  by  the  tapestry  that  hung  before  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  and  seeing  her  back  wsis  toward  the  door  I 
entered  within  the  chamber,  and  stood  a  pretty  space 
hearing  her  play  c.xccllcntly  well.  Rut  she  left  off 
immediately  so  soon  as  she  turned  about  and  saw  me. 
She  ap}ieared  to  be  sm-pri.sed  to  see  me,  and  came 
forward  seeming  to  strike  me  with  her  hand,  alleging 
she  used  not  to  play  before  men,  but  only  when  she  was 
solitary  to  shun  melancholy.  !^he  asked  how  I  came 
there?  I  answered,  as  I  was  walking  with  my  Lord 
llunsdc!!,  as  we  passe  I  by  the  chamber  door  I  heard 
such  a  melody  as  ravished  me,  whereby  I  was  drawn  in 
ere  1  knew  how,  excusing  my  fault  of  homeliness  as 
being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France,  where  such 
freedom  was  allowed,  declaring  myself  willing  to 
endure  what  kind  of  punishment  her  m.ajesty  should 
be  pleased  to  iuUict  upon  me  for  so  great  an  offence. 


'i'hen  she  sat  down  low  upon  a  cushion,  and  1  ujK)nu,  empkmc 
knees  by  her ;  but  with  her  own  hand  she  gave  me)  tbe  pastt 
cushion  to  lay  under  my  knee,  which  at  first  I  rduj{(  ipproprifl 
but  she  compelled  me  to  lake  it.  She  inquired  whtthe  '' 


my  queen  or  site  playeil  best.  In  that  1  found  mjiej'l  shiiple  p 


couqx'lled  to  give  her  the  praise.”  tngpipC'l 

A'et  in  spite  of  the  courtier-like  answer  of  kj  Rome  or 
secretary,  we  have  sullicicnt  testimony  that  the  k  Bw'*  *''' 
Scottish  queen  joined  to  her  other  aceomplishuieats  j  pear  on 
poetry  and  painting  a  no  mean  taste  and  skill  int^  ■  tkerc  is 
sister  art  of  music.  From  a  ilS.  book  that  Ims  beg  Mozart,  n 
preserved  bearing  the  title  of  Qiian  Elizahiih's  T’lrjiw  Jifiem  0 
Jiuolc,  this  jjrincess  seems,  from  the  dilliculty  of  somed  itrenuoiis 
the  pieces  composed  by  'Fallis,  Rird,  Dr.  Hull  (tk;  ^  of  the  hi; 
reputed  author  of  “  God  Save  the  tiuecn'’),  to  have  tea  i  his  Jfo.'e 
a  performer  of  great  profieicney.  Nor  was  her  sH  t  Xcapolit: 
contined  to  one  instrument,  for  besides  the  lute  aol  tarieil  1 
virginals  she  played  on  the  violin,  as  is  j)rovcd  by  tin  hare  all 
existence  of  one  of  singular  construction,  bcaiiiig  date  tharacter 
1578,  and  as  on  it  the  I'oyal  arms  of  England  and  tte  there  t!i( 
crest  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  favourite,  I  IVeliav 
are  engraved,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  that  quea ;  afcctcrl  c 
as  its  or  iginal  possessor.  It  is  vei’y  curiously  carved-  t  o'  articu 
indeed,  the  ornamentation  is  so  elaborate  as  to  lead  thehuma 
greatly,  one  would  think,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  .  frtfrom 
tone.  The  neck,  moreover,  being  too  thick  for  the  . th 
grasp  of  the  hand,  has  a  hole  cut  in  it  for  the  thumb  I  rercnsc( 
of  the  player,  but  by  which  the  hand  is  so  confined  that  I  greater  ir 
nothing  can  be  performed  but  what  lies  witbiu  iu  |  been  fou: 
reach  in  its  first  position.  dramscoi 

In  considci'ing  the  history  of  these  times  in  rcfereice  I  oldchroii 
to  music,  it  is  matter  of  high  congratulation  that  the  |  sabmittce 
queen's  natural  taste  for  the  art,  combined  with  hei|rertof“ 
innate  and  inherent  love  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  [  together 
was  probably  the  reason  that  the  fine  old  choral  musie  i  ring 
of  the  ancient  faith,  so  necessary  indeed  for  the  proper  i  The  lu 
inteiqnctation  of  the  services  in  buildings  so  vast  aa  ishnost  c 
some  of  the  churches  were,  was  not  entirely  lost  sight  fhamber 
of  and  destroyed.  Puritan  feeling  characteri.scd  al  telehratc 
chanting  and  singing  in  churches  as  “  howlyng,  nvasno 
roryng,  mummyng,  and  jogelyng,  and  their  playing  wh  tlu 
at  the  organ j's  a  foolish  vanitie,”  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  ™c  is 
“that  all  cathedral  churches  may  be  put  doun  ‘Silvat 
where  the  service  of  God  is  grievously  abused  bj  fluent 
pipping  with  organs,  singing,  ringing,  and  trowling  of  ti^d,  a 
psalms  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  another,  with  the  | 

sipieaking  of  chanting  choristers  disguised  (as  are  all 

the  rest)  in  white  surppliccs.”  I 

Operatic  music  has  often  been  derived  from  old  I  '-3  tl 
psalm  tunes.  How  finely  and  aiqiropiriately,  forT  ^Icd 
exanqde,  has  Sleycrbecr,  in  his  grand  opera  of  the  ^-dcri 
JIugiuiiots, 'put  the  glorious  old  chorale  coiniiosedhy  p"'usa 
Luther  himself,  in  all  its  stern  simpdicity,  into  the  '^cha 
mouth  of  the  Puritan  soldier-servant  Marcel!  The  "'^rd, ( 
Lutherans  made  use  of  j)opular  secular  tunes  for  those  ''deri 
chorales  for  which  their  religious  services  were  » 
famous,  and  many  of  which,  with  slight  alterations  to  /‘’'oliii 
impart  a  more  religious  character,  were  comipiled  alihe  - 
from  hunting  songs  and  love  ditties.  We  could  in-  r  t 
stance,  merely  from  cursory  recollection,  several  cases  =  *  gra 
To  begin  with,  there  is  the  humorous  song,  “H 
vecchiotto,”  in  11  Darbkrc,  the  theme  of  which  is » 
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popular  Iluppiaii  nir  wliich  I’ossiui  iiitro'liicoil  out  of 
i:n=  ian  lady  fiicnd  of  his.  Apain, 
m  tke  pastoral  inmlf  vluch  occurs  avith  such  beautiful 
id,  fpropriatciicss  in  Ilaridcl's  subliiuo  oratorio  of  the 
ie  Veisiafi  was  adapted  by  its  great  couiposer  from  the 
sBplc  pastoral  tunes  which  the  Italian  pifft'i-ari  or 
liigp,ipc-players  drone  or  sing  about  the  streets  of 
Ij  Rome  or  Nai)lo3  at  Christmas-timc.  In  fact,  however 
I  mncli  the  music  of  foreign  nations  may  to  us  ap- 
si  pear  on  first  acquaintance  strange  ami  unimpressive, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  great  comiiosers — from 
leaf  lloiart,  with  his  Spanish  theme  in  hh  chef -if ociirre  of 
;«( I  JI  Don  (ii'iromii,  down  to  Auber,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
j(jf  itiemioas  denial,  must  have  borrowed  at  least  the  idea 
(Ik:  of  the  liighly  characteristic  hdrcarnlle  and  tarantclln  in 
-5JU  i;  lis  Unfunkllo  from  the  songs  and  dances  of  the 
bUI  Sespolitan  peasantry,  and  itleycrl  lecr  with  his  strongly- 
ai  Mrkcil  Indian  strains  in  his  swan-song,  L'A/rirninc — 
tin!  hire  all  very  properly  availed  themselves  of  the 
dati  i  (haraetcristic  and  national  melodies  of  the  country 
the  1  there  the  scene  of  their  compositions  was  laid, 
iriti, :  Weliavc spoken  of  tlie  viol  as  an  insliument  known  and 
u(a  =  rfectefleven  by  majesty  itself,  but  that  superior  mode 
cd-  S  of  articulating  music.al  sounds,  unsniqiassable  save  by 
teid  r  the  human  voice,  which  we  now  designate  a  violin,  was 
the  !  farfrom  having  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

■  the  ^  IVhilc  these  viols  with  six  strings  and  guitar-like  frets 
lUiLhf  tereused  for  chamber  concerts,  at  entertainments  of 
that  !  preatcr  magnitude,  where  these  instruments  would  have 
1  its  I  been  found  too  feeble,  the  shrill  fife  and  car-spditting 
I  dram  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  in  vogue,  and  in  one 
•ence  I  old  chronicle  we  read  of  her  majesty  having  lieroically 
t  the  -  submitted  to  be  entertained  during  dinner  with  a  con- 
1  bet  i  tort  of  “twelve  trumpiets  and  two  kcttlc-drinns,  which, 
ence,  I  together  with  fifes,  cornets,  and  side-drums,  made  the 
nusk  *  bllring  for  half-an-hour  together.” 
ropa  The  lute,  whicli  both  in  shape  and  sound  seems  now 
st  as  -  ilmost  extinct,  was  then  everywhere  the  favourite 
sight  j  tbamber  instrument,  f^ir  Thomas  Wyat  the  Elder 
d  iiR  I  celebrated  its  perfections  in  an  elegant  sonnet.  That 
hug,  I  uiras  not  unusual  for  poets  of  those  times  to  combine 
ipingiwh  their  profession,  like  their  predecessors  the 
at  sol.  , ttr.'- and  minstrels,  the  sister  arts  of  piainting  and 
lying  r  'h' is  evidimt,  and  wc  have  two  brilliant  instances 
dorm  I  Salvator  Hosii,  who  was  an  excellent  musician,  and 
(1  by  t '  fluent  with  his  pen  as  bold  anil  original  with  his 
ngofti  'flh  ami  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  not  only  a 
h  the , "  Frformcr  on  several  instruments,  but  the  inventor 
re  aB  f  ■uucw  sjiccics  of  lyre  in  the  shajie  of  a  horse's  skull ! 

I  Italy,  which  has  always  abounded  more  with  mu- 
a  old  I  '  ;3  than  any  country  in  th.e  world,  dciived  her 
fotl  .and  possession  of  the  harp  from  Ireland, 

if  the  I  -  derivation  of  these  sttinged  instruments  foims  a 
jdbjt  's .and  highly-interesting  subject  of  research;  for 
a  the  F^fhchaip  owes  its  oiigiu  to  the  cithava,  so  the  harpi- 
The  I  '-'rd.  on  vvhich  our  giandinothcis  pd.ayed,  is  in  its 
those  ;  uderived  from  the  haiq',  being  in  fact  little  more 
ire  fO  “  a  horizontal  bmp.  As  in  England  so  in  Italy, 
ms  to  ,  "fiolin,  wliich  lias  sulrnequently  obtained  so  large  a 
alike  Armincnccin  the  scale  of  musical  instruments,  seems 
Id  iu-  ;*'*™hoon  not  mncli  known,  for  in  a  curious  account 
cas»  .  *  grand  concert  given  .at  Ferrara  in  1608,  on  the 
uj  ;dan  of  a  double  wedding  between  I’hilipo  III.  of 


Spain  witli  JIargarct  (inecn  of  Austria,  and  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Alhcrt  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  tb.c  violin  is 
barely  alludcil  to,  and  notliiiig  said  of  its  properties, 
while  the  cornet,  trumptet,  viol,  double  liaiqi,  lute,  flute, 
and  liarpisicbord  are  honoured  with  particular  and 
minute  remarks  both  on  tlieir  construction  and  use. 

The  name  of  Cremona  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  violin,  and  it  was,  moreover,  tlic  biithpilace  of 
Monteverdc,  who,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  composers  of  his  time,  became  ahso  celcbialcJ 
as  a  performer  on  the  tenor  viol. 

In  Germany  the  musical  instruments  most  in  use  .".t 
this  period  were  the  virginal,  spiinet,  and  clavichord,  all 
three  in  sliajic  rcsciidding  a  small  modern  pianoforte; 
the  organ,  both  a  small  portable  one  for  religious  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  a  largo  one  for  chui dies ;  the  rebec,  or 
threo-stringed  violin,  and  the  viol  da  gamba;  tlio  lute, 
harp,  and  dulcimer;  co;iict  and  cliirinct,  with  flutes  of 
various  size  and  constinction,  chief  among  which  is 
tlic  one  which  wc  still  distinguish  as  the  (icrmaii 
flute.  Thu  bagpiipc,  tnunpiet,  sackbut,  kettle-drum, 
French  horn,  and  even  the  Jew’s  liarpi,  were  in  common 
use.  Allusion  is  also  fiequently  made  in  books  of  the 
IGlIi  ccntuiy  to  a  musical  instiiimont  named  the 
*•  clnp^pers,”  wliiel)  wc  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
striking  Jind  characteristic  accompaniment  known  to 
the  admirers  of  nigger  melody  under  tlie  familiar  term 
of  “hones.”  jM.'’ny  of  us  arc  peril apis  oh  1  enough  to 
remember  the  cxtr.aordinary  ellects  in  music  piainting, 
so  to  speak,  with  which  the  late  M.  Jullien  was  in  the 
habit  of  astonishing  us  some  quarter  of  a  centiivy  ago 
in  his  “Allied  Armies,”  “  llritish  Navy"’  qiiailiillc.s, 
and  such  like  productions;  but  even  this  was  not 
origin.al,  a  very  curious  composition  of  that  kind  having 
been  performed  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1783  by  a 
German  musician  named  Klocfler,  who  undertook,  .and 
with  great  success,  to  imitate  in  a  sort  of  musical 
pantomime  the  evolutions  of  an  army — all  the 
“  Pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,” 
even  to  the  holding  of  a  council  of  war! 

Wliilst  among  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
brilliant  court  of  France  in  the  IGth  century,  under 
the  splendid  rule  of  Fiancis  I.,  the  lute,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  violin,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  favourite 
and  geucially-uscd  instruments,  among  the  ladies  tlic 
spiinet  was  the  instrument  in  vogue  at  this  time.  A 
sacred  poet  of  the  time,  iu  dedicating  a  liool:  of  his 
psalms  to  them,  urges  upion  his  frivolously  inclined 
countryvvonicu  the  advantage  of  Divine  iiymns  over 
love  songs  in  the  dispihay  of  tlieir  talent  in  this  w.ij. 

“E  VOS  doights  sur  Ics  E.ipinottcs 
Pour  diro  Saiiictcs  Chansonetlcs.’’ 

Cliarlcs  IN.  was  a  great  enthusiast  for  music, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  another  despot,  Nero,  it 
ap'piears  to  have  been  iucfi'cctiml  iu  controlling  hi.;  haso 
and  cruel  passions.  One  of  the  most  curious  dc.sci  ip- 
tions  given  of  a  viol  is  th.at  of  one  ma  le  sullicicntly 
capiacious  to  contain  a  young  page,  who  sang  from  it.s 
interior  the  treble  of  an  air  while  the  viol-phaycr  him¬ 
self  sang  the  tenor,  thus  performing  a  sort  of  trio,  and 
which  w.as  invented  for  the  delight  of  the  king’s  sister 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  also  a  passionate  lover  of  music. 
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j(t  ^  ;  the  front  part  is  fastened  under  the  collar, 

and  forms  a  jacket.  The  eiuls  are  very  long,  and  tied 
at  the  back  like  a  sash.  '1  he  dress  and  fichu  are  scal- 
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The  latter  part  of  August  is  the  most 


loped  out,  and  edged  with  narrow  s.atin  braid.  Huttons  seasons  to  speak  of  anything  new  in  the  j 
and  simulated  button-holes  of  satin.  Hat  of  grey  Summer  models  are  known,  and  autumn  ones  are  J 
cpingle  silk,  with  a  limp  crown  ;  it  is  bound  and  lined  fully  decided  upon,  llie  most  eager  even  of 
with  cerise  silk.  Grey  daisies  with  cerise  foliage.  votaries  of  fashion  having  safely  packed  in  her  to. 


Dress  of  light-grey  glace  silk,  with  two  skirts.  The  First  skirt  of  Japanese  silk,  ornamented  with  i 
first  skirt  is  plain  ;  tlic  second  one  is  also  plain  and  flounce,  headed  by  a  ruche.  .‘Second  skirt  of  the  sa® 
short  in  front,  and  loope<l  up  at  the  sides.  In  front  material,  looped  up  on  the  right  side  by  a  ribboi 
there  are  two  embroidered  lappets  forming  pockets;  rosette,  .and  on  the  left  by  a  wide  scarf  of  dark-coloured 
these  two  lappets  are  ornamented  with  cerise  satin  silk.  Whitenmslin  bodice.  Large  M.ariehatof  rice  stmt 
bows.  Fichu  bodice,  the  back  part  forming  a  round  with  a  white  feather  at  the  side,  and  a  veil  of  white  tulle 


1197.— Casino  Toilet. 


1197. — Casino  Toilet. 


1198. — CouNTRV  Toilet. 
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Ilie  latest  models  of  dresses  and  costumes,  is  content 
on  that  score  for  the  present,  and  tliinks  more  of  her 
travels— or,  at  least,  excursions,  sea-bathing,  and  nioun- 
tgin-climhing — than  of  la  made ;  while  ladies  of  a  more 
quiet  turn  of  mind,  or  perhaps  less  favoured  by  fortune, 
hnve  no  idea  of  changing  any  article  of  their  dress 
until  some  change  in  the  temperature  makes  it  neces- 

**|^e  fashions  of  the  day  are  still  the  short  costume 


names  for  all  the  fashionable  models  made  of  the  im¬ 
permeable  tweed.  These  arc  the  “  Macfarlan,”  with  a 
cape  and  hood ;  the  “  Colleen  Hawn,”  an  ample  cloak 
with  a  double  cape  looped  up  with  rosettes ;  and  the 
“  Macgregor,”  a  very  elegant  circular. 

The  toilets  that  are  now  being  admired  at  Dieppe 
and  Trouville  are  mostly  of  the  Louis  XV.  style.  One 
would  think  the  elegant  marquises  of  the  ancien  regime 
were  come  to  life  again. 


N 


1198. — CouNTiiY  Toilet. 


for  tr.avelling  or  dcmi-toilette,  and  the  <lrcss  with  a 
half-train  for  the  beach  and  casino  toilets.  Dresses 
»itli  sweeping  trains  are  put  away  for  the  present. 
Fair  travellers  do  not  think  of  starting  without  some 
sort  of  Waterproof  clo.ak.  'I'lie  English  waterproof 
has  become  quite  a  favourite  witli  Parisian  ladies. 
They  have  taken  English,  or  rather  Scotch  and  Irish, 


The  following  dresses  we  just  glanced  at  the  other 
d.ay  before  they  were  packed  up  : — 

A  dress  of  white  chale,  with  satin  stripes,  open  in 
front,  looped  up  into  a  large  puff  at  the  back,  a  la 
Camargo,  and  also  at  the  sides  with  large  blue  bows ; 
under-slip  of  blue  glace  silk,  shot  with  white,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  gathered  flounce,  and 
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just  touching  the  ground,  with  two  cross-strips  d 
bright  blue  silk,  edged  with  narrow  black  gnipun 
round  the  bottom.  Blue  lappets  edged  with  guipnre  to 
cover  the  slits  of  the  pockets.  Jacket  bodice,  open  ij 
the  heart  shape  in  front ;  tight  sleeves,  narrow  guipim 
round  the  edge;  blue  waistband  edged  with  black' 
wristbands  to  match.  The  spiice  left  open  on  tkt 
bosom  shows  an  under-bodice  or  plastron  of  blue  silk 
fastened  with  small  black  buttons.  Narrow  stand-np 
linen  collar.  Straw  toquet  trimmed  with  blue  corn¬ 
flowers,  and  a  blue  gauze  veil. 

We  saw  a  similar  toilet  in  white  and  grey  finelr- 
striped  foulard,  with  the  trimming  of  cerise-colound 
silk. 

Our  illustrations.  Nos.  1199,  1200,  1201,  were 
selected  from  a  large  quantity  of  toilets  for  seaside 
and  country  wear  as  being  most  dintinyne. 

1199. — ^This  elegant  costume,  in  the  Watteau  style, 
is  made  of  green  glacc  silk,  shot  with  pale  yellov. 
The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  pinked- 
out  gathered  flounces,  headed  with 


a  sort 
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a  cross-strip, 

Another  cross-strip,  edged  with  white  guipure,  simu- 
lates  upon  the  skirt  a  tunic  open  in  front.  At  the  back 
the  very  ample  skirt  is  loopred  up  in  two  large  puffj 
with  bows  of  ribbon.  The  bodice,  open  in  front  like  a 
fichu,  is  ornamented  with  a  cross-strip  similar  to  that 
which  forms  a  tunic,  as  well  as  the  sleeves,  which  are 
tight,  with  a  small  pulling  at  the  top. 

Watteau  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  ornamented  with 
green  ribbon  and  a  white  aigrette. 

1200.  — This  toilet  is  of  pink  bengaline,  shot  with 
white.  There  are  two  skirts ;  the  first  has  a  train,  the 
second  one  forming  a  pointed  apron  in  front,  and 
following  at  the  back  the  outline  of  the  train.  Both 
are  trimmed  with  a  narrow  flounce,  slightly  gathered, 
and  headed  with  a  cross-strip  of  pink  silk.  Large  pink 
bows  with  long  ends  are  placed  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  skirt  on  either  side  of  the  apron.  The  little 
bodice,  forming  a  half-loose  vest,  is  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  a  small  flounce,  and  a  cross-strip  like  the 
skirt.  Under  this  vest  is  worn  a  white  muslin  chemisette, 
with  bomllonud  sleeves,  trimmed  at  the  wrist.  A  sash 
of  pink  ribbon  is  tied  at  the  back.  Toquet  of  rice 
straw,  ornamented  with  a  tulle  scarf,  twisted  round 
with  a  pink  ribbon.  Large  pink  bow  and  flowing 
ends  at  the  back. 

1201.  — ^The  mantelet  is  formed  of  a  strip  of  black 
glacd  silk,  cat  on  the  cross,  and  continued  into  long 
lappets,  which  are  wider  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  -k 
handsome  CliantiUy  lace  border  edges  the  mantelet,  and 
is  continued  all  round  the  lappets.  The  mantelet  is 
crossed  upon  the  bosom  like  a  very  low  fichu,  and  is 
fastened  behind  at  the  waistband.  The  dress  is  made 
of  dove-coloured  glace  silk,  with  a  double  skirt.  The 
under  one  is  round,  without  any  train ;  it  has  a  flounce 
slightly  gathered,  headed  with  a  marquise  ruche  of  the 
same  material.  The  second  skirt,  slightly  puffed,  is 
rounded,  open  in  front,  and  bordered  all  round  with  a 
marquise  ruche.  The  front  of  the  dress  is  ornamented 
with  a  row  of  silk  rosettes.  High  bodice ;  tight  sleeves, 
with  a  ruche  at  the  wrist.  Small  straw  fanchonette 
bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  field  daisies  and 
long  trailing  sprays  of  foliage.  Blonde  lappets,  fonuiag 
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1199. — CouHTBT  Toilet. 


headed  with  a  marquise  ruche.  Low  blue  silk  bodice ; 
white  bodice  crossed  like  a  fichu  in  front,  and  con¬ 
tinued  into  long  lappets  at  the  back.  Long  tight  blue 
sleeves  with  lace  ruffles ;  white  sleeves  terminated  at 
the  elbows  with  a  double  frilling  forming  engageantes. 

A  dress  of  lilac  Valencias,  shot  with  pale  maize  colour. 
The  skirt,  short  and  plain  in  front,  forms  a  sort  of 
apron,  trimmed  with  a  cross-strip  of  maize-coloured 
Valencias,  striped  with  dark  lilac.  The  back  part  of  the 
skirt  is  long  and  ample,  but  it  is  looped  up  with  lappets 
of  striped  valencias.  High  bodice,  with  braces  of  the 
striped  material.  Under-skirt  of  the  same,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  cut  on  the  cross,  very 
slightly  gathered,  and  put  on  without  any  heading. 
This  style  of  dress  is  also  made  of  shot  and  striped  silk. 

A  white  muslin  dress  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  border  of  Valenciennes  lace.  In  the  centre 
of  the  back  and  at  the  sides  the  seams  are  puckered 
under  very  small  bows  of  black  satin  ribbon.  The 
bodice  is  made  of  pleated  muslin.  The  front  part  and 
the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  small  bows.  The  dress  is 
short  enough  to  show  the  under-skirt  of  cerise-coloured 
silk,  with  three  flutings  round  the  bottom ;  a  wide  sash 
of  black  satin  ribbon  is  tied  into  a  large  bow  at  the 
waist.  This  simple  toilet  is  extremely  ladylike. 

Then  we  saw  very  nice  dresses  of  unbleached  foulard 
for  young  ladies.  One  was  made  thus : — Plain  skirt, 
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I  sort  of  necklace  in  front,  and  fastened  with  small 
gt^n  bows. 

ITie  mantle  of  the  season — one  which  may  be  worn 
fith  the  most  coquettish  costume — is  the  circular  of 
ifhite  or  of  black  cashmere.  This  circular  is  made  of 
rariouB  shapes.  There  is  the  Bachlik,  with  pointed 
lood  and  lappets;  hoiiluur  du  jour,  with  flat  round 
hood ;  the  double  circular,  caught  up  with  rosettes  in 
the  back ;  and  the  Carrick,  composed  of  three  or  four 
opes  of  graduated  size,  placed  one  above  the  other. 
In  the  autumn  these  mantelets  will  be  worn  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  fichu,  w’hich  is  suitable  only  for  the 
summer.  They  are  trimmed  with  satin  flutings  and 
inches,  with  black  lace,  and  with  embroidery  and 
hniding. 

The  mantle  of  white  cashmere  is  the  most  elegant  of 
ill  for  the  (Imi-sainon,  which  begins  towards  the  latter 
dsys  of  August,  and  ends  with  the  beginning  of  October. 
It  is  warm  enough  to  preserve  from  the  first  coolness  of 
Mtumn  breezes,  and  light  enough  to  wear  with  the 
gsy-colourcd  dresses  which  are  still  w'orn  in  August 
ud  Si'ptember.  It  is  generally  trimmed  with  black 
lice,  and  frequently  ornamented  wdth  silk  embroidery 
ud  fine  braiding. 

In  black  ca.shmere  the  mantle  is  less  elegant,  but 
more  useful,  for  it  is  more  suitable  than  in  white  for 
erery-day  wear,  and  can  be  worn  all  through  the 
Mtumn,  and  even  in  winter,  if  lined  and  slightly 
quilted. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  grey  and  cold,  red  is 
Toted  fashionable  in  the  female  toilet.  This  autumn 
the  fashionable  shade  of  red  will  be  a  sort  of  crimson, 
neither  dark  nor  yet  very  brilliant.  This  colour  will 
be  seen  in  silk,  velvet,  cloth,  and  woollen  fancy 
materials. 

The  fashion  of  panniers  is  gaining  ground,  and  this 
autumn  many  horsehair  tomnures  axe  exhibited.  Three 
are  worn  over  the  crinoline,  one  at  the  back,  and  one 
on  either  side.  ’Tis  said  cushions  filled  with  down  will 
be  worn  this  winter  instead  of  horsehair.  This  will 
feel  warm  and  comfortable,  certainly,  and  it  may  also 
prove  vastly  agreeable  to  carry  one’s  pillows  safely 
vithk  one's  skirt  in  travelling — hotel  pillows  not 
ahrsys  being  quite  nice  to  one’s  taste. 

Dfesscs  will  continue  tlirough  the  autumn,  and 
probably  through  the  winter,  to  be  made  plain  in  front, 
pleated  or  gathered  behind  and  at  the  sides.  To  form 
the  fashionable  puff  at  the  back,  the  skirt  must  be 
full  and  very  long,  and  then  raised  up  by  means  of  a 
sash  or  a  cross-strip  of  the  material.  Flutings  and 
ruches,  with  silk  or  satin  cross-strip,  continue  to  be 
the  most  fashionable  stylo  of  trimming.  Lace  is  also 
much  employed,  and  is  certainly  the  most  elegant  of  all 
garnitures  for  any  toilet. 

Next  month  we  shall  probably  see  some  new  models 
of  bonnets ;  at  present  we  do  not  notice  anything 
beyond  small  fanchonettes  and  puffs. 

A  puff  bonnet  of  yellow  tulle  is  ornamented  with  a 
hrge  crimson  flower,  with  brown  tinted  foliage  and 
buds.  Lappets  of  yellow  tulle  and  kikonde  and  large 
bow  of  the  same  at  the  back. 

A  fanchonette  of  rose-coloured  silk  gauze,  arranged 
in  bouillons,  is  trimmed  at  the  back  with  a  ru^he  of 


rose-coloured  ribbon,  from  under  which  falls  a  long 
gauze  veil  of  the  same  colour.  In  front  there  is  a 
diadem  of  white  and  pink  hedge  roses,  with  very 
delicate  metallic  foliage.  The  strings  are  of  pink  silk 
edged  with  fringe. 

In  hats  there  is  more  variety.  We  notice  the 
cardinal  toquet — why  dedicated  to  cardinals  we  cannot 
pretend  to  explain — a  round  hat  with  a  large  curled 
feather  round  it,  above  which  feather  the  brim  is  turned 
up  in  six  separate  lappets  bound  with  satin.  On  one 
side  a  large  rosette  of  satin.  The  colour  of  the  feather 
and  satin  depends  upon  that  of  the  dress. 

This  toquet  is  made  either  of  black  or  of  white  straw ; 
the  coloured  feather  showing  between  the  straw  lappets 
is  very  effective.  Black  straw  is  in  great  favour  this 
autumn.  Some  hats  called  Valois  have  a  rather  high 
crown,  and  are  trimmed  with  one  large  curled  feather 
and  a  jewel  brooch  to  fasten  it  in  front. 

But  the  generality  of  hats  arc  made  with  a  fiat  crown 
and  brim  turned  up  d  hi  Watteau ;  there  is  one  large 
bunch  of  flowers  in  front,  and  another  at  the  back, 
with  trailing  sprays  falling  on  the  neck. 

Fans,  like  parasols,  like  every  other  article  of  tho 
toilet  in  fact,  must  be  en  rapport  with  the  dress.  The 
Spa  wood  fans  have  now  become  too  common  to  please 
tlie  lady  of  fashion.  The  most  sunple  and  lovely  fan 
of  the  season  is  the  fan  painted  in  water-colours,  with 
a  mounting  of  carved  ebony.  Fans  of  silk,  with  merely 
the  crest  and  initials  painted  upon  them,  arc  extremely 
distingue. 

The  fan  of  the  summer  season  is  not  that  of  the 
winter.  A  lace  fan  would  be  out  of  place  upon  the 
terrace  at  Dieppe.  Tortoiseshell  mountings,  either 
plain  or  engraved  with  gold,  are  quite  aristocratic. 
Tortoiseshell  is  come  into  fashion  again.  It  seems  we 
have  had  too  much  of  clinquant,  and  must  now  come 
back  to  simplicity  and  good  taste.  Tortoiseshell 
combs  are  also  once  more  in  great  favour.  Leroy  and 
Felix,  our  most  artistic  coiffeurs,  admit  of  no  other. 

All  fancy  combs  arc  suddenly  given  up,  and  the  straight 
Empire  tortoiseshell  comb  reigns  undisputed.  The 
hlona  tortoiseshell  is  the  most  fashionable. 

For  demi-toilette,  standing-up  collars  of  French 
cambric,  with  tiny  coloured  patterns  or  stripes,  are  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  Deep  cuffs  are  made  to  match.  In  this 
ladies  imitate  gentlemen,  who  so  frequently  wear  shirts 
with  coloured  patterns,  this  summer  for  tenue  de  cam- 
pagne.  Collars  and  cuffs  for  toilette  park,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  richly  trimmed  with  lace,  forming  a  Louis  XV. 
knot  or  a  jabot  in  front. 

Black  lace  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  adornment  of 
evening  toilets.  It  is  worn  in  the  daytime,  not  only 
as  a  mantle  but  as  the  trimming  of  a  dress.  Thus  it  is 
quite  fashionable  to  wear  a  tunic  or  upper-skirt  of 
black  lace  upon  a  dress  of  coloured  silk,  and  sometimes 
the  second  skirt  is  merely  simulated  upon  the  dress  by 
a  deep  flounce  of  black  lace. 

We  must  also  mention  a  nouveaiM  which  sc.tms 
destined  to  meet  with  great  success  this  autumn,  and 
still  more  next  winter  in  the  season  of  balls  and 
evening  toilets — we  mean  embroidery  in  precious 
stones — amethysts,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  so  on.  I 

Sashes  embroidered  in  this  way  look  really  s])lendid.  j 
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1201.— Walking  Toilet. 


1200. — Casino  Toilet. 


Opera  cloaks  and  ball  dresses  will  also  be  embroidered 
in  this  manner,  and  when  sparkling  by  gaslight  will 
certainly  give  an  idea  of  the  parures  worn  in  Fairy¬ 
land. 

Lace  coiffures,  and  even  bonnets,  are  now  orna-  1 
inented  in  the  same  princely  fasliion,  and  we  foresee  i 
that  this  style  of  embroidery  will  become  quite  the 
favourite  trimming  for  fashionable  evening  dress  of 
tulle,  lace,  blonde  and  silk  gauze.  j 

This  is  par  excellence  the  season  to  travel  in,  when 
the  red-heat  of  full  summer  is  just  merging  into  t  le  | 
coolness  of  autumn.  Your  gracious  tiueen  is,  we  hope,  | 
enjoying  her  tour  through  Switzerland  as  much  as  any  j 
mortal  of  less  elevated  station.  AVe  had  a  very  short 
glimpse  of  her  in  Faris.  The  exact  hour  of  her  arrival 
had  not  been  made  known  to  the  exi)cctant  Parisian 
public,  who,  by-the-byc,  is  frequently  enough  left  in  the 
dark  on  most  subjects  by  the  anthorilies;  but  the  Paris- 
hadand  is  blessed  with  no  small  amount  of  philosophy 
upon  such  occasions,  and  willingly  spends  three  or  four 
hours  on  the  trottoirs,  in  the  hope  of  viewing  any  sight 
whieh  may  tickle  his  curiosity. 

It  had  transpired,  however,  that  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  her  family  were  coming  from  Cherbourg,  not  by 
Ihe  IFesIcrn  train  from  Cherbourg,  as  at  first  proposed, 
but  by  the  Eastern.  This  change  was  made  because  the 
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year,  she  appeared  to  us  rather  hvtkr  than  worse  look- 

upon  the  lace  lappets.  Uress  of  reddish  grey  Japanese 

■ 

jng  thau  at  the  time  of  her  first  visit.  There  is  a  sweet, 

foulard,  trimmed  with  black  satin  and  silk  fringe. 

r 

1 

lerious  expression  upon  her  fair  face,  and  no  streak  of 

High  bodice,  edged  round  the  neck  with  three  satin 

i 

iQver  reveals  the  trace  of  age  in  her  smooth  light 

cross-strips,  which  come  down  upon  the  front ;  cross- 

fi 

brown  bandeaux.  Her  dress,  entirely  of  black  satin. 

strips  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  round  the  back.  Half-tight 

i 

with  a  black  lace  bonnet,  was  extremely  becoming  to 

sleeves ;  waistband  with  braces  a  la  Suissesse.  Bow 

her  in  its  graceful  simplicity. 

with  two  wide  lappets,  arranged  in  small  flat  pleats. 

The  two  young  Princesses  who  aceompanied  their 

Very  amply  pleated  upper-skirt,  looped  up  behind 

mother  appeared  to  us  very  fair  and  graeeful  blondes. 

under  the  waistband  and  on  either  siile  with  a  satin 

i 

t: 

Princess  Louisa  is  tall  and  slight ;  Princess  Beatrice  is 

bow,  pleated  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  Undcr-skirt  with  a  i 

petite  and  pleasing  rather  than  pretty,  but  both  have  a 

scallopcd-out  and  rounded  edge,  trimmed  with  cross- 

C; 

sweet,  naive  expre.ssion  of  countenance.  Prince  Leo- 

strips ;  the  skirt  is  terminated  by  a  deep  flounce  with 

pold,  the  youngest  son  and  the  only  one  of  the  party,  is 

pinked-out  edges. 

i. 

tall  and  fair. 

Right-Hand  Figure— Travelling  Toilet. — Russian 

The  Queen  was  fatigued,  and  remained  the  whole 

toquet  with  a  half-low  crown,  pleated  all  round ;  border 

ii 

day  at  the  hotel  of  the  Embassy.  This  hotel  had  been 

of  curled  feathers  or  fur ;  golden  pheasant's  feather  at 

dtaned,  but  scarcely  ornamented ;  the  vestibule  and 

the  side ;  baby  rosette  on  the  crown.  Strings  tied  at 

staircase  had  been  repainted,  but  the  apartments  were 

the  back.  Long  dress  of  plain  green  cashmere.  Demi- 

left  in  all  their  simplicity. 

high  bodice.  Demi-wide  sleeves.  Swiss  chemisette  of 

The  garden  at  the  Embassy  is  a  very  beautiful 

pleated  muslin  over  dress  of  Irish  cashmere  or  Scotch 

1 

jurdin  anglais,  with  maguificent  smooth  green  lawns  ; 

tartan,  without  sleeves.  Double  cape,  the  upper  one 

and  round  this  garden  there  is  a  glass-covered  gallery, 

looped  up  at  the  back  with  two  rosettes ;  the  other  one 

i 

a  sort  of  immense  verandah,  the  tloor  covered  with  an 

rounded.  Skirt  short  in  front,  curved  in  at  the  side. 

1 

Indian  mat,  the  furniture  consisting  chiefly  of  low  seats 

and  longer  at  the  back.  Ribbon  rosettes  and  ruches. 

and  ottomans,  and  beautiful  marble  vases  filled  with 

Plain  round  waistband.  : 

exquisite  flowers,  Perfectly  cool  and  comfortable  is 

Toilet  for  a  LrmE  Girl  froji  Four  to  Si.\  Years  ; 

this  luen  reliro,  where  the  Royal  traveller  appeared  to 

Old. — Straw  toquet  with  turned-ujv  brim,  open  in 

1 

enjoy  resting  after  her  fatiguing  journey. 

front,  bordered  with  satin  ;  curled  feather  at  the  side.  | 

f 

At  half-past  three  the  Empress  went  to  pay  a  visit 

Costume  of  blue  poplin.  Pleated  skirt.  Russian  '1 

L 

to  the  Queen  at  the  Embassy.  The  (iuecn  traversed 

paletot,  demi-high  in  front  and  crossed  slantways 

h 

the  vestibule  and  descended  all  the  steps  of  the  peristyle 

above  the  waistband.  The  skirt  of  this  paletot  is 

P 

to  meet  the  Empress,  whom  she  embraced  with  the 

short,  quite  plain  in  front,  with  two  pleats  at  the  back. 

greatest  cordiality.  The  Empress  left  all  her  suite, 

Satin  border  and  buttons.  A  small  cape  of  poplin  like 

4 

with  all  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  Queen,  Lord 

the  dress  is  rounded  off  at  the  back,  and  fastened  under 

■ 

Lyons  included,  in  a  first  saloon,  and  withdrew  with 

the  arm.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  fluting  of  the 

the  Queen  into  another,  in  which  the  two  sovereign 
ladies  remained  closeted  for  full  twenty  minutes, 

same  material.  High  chemisette. 

I 

after  which  there  was  more  embracing  and  more  com- 

description  of  our  coloured  p.vitern. 

K 

pliments,  and  the  Empress  went  back  to  the  hdysce 

breakfast  teat  or  mat. 

Bourbon,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  reception. 

Materials ;  a  of  canvas ;  1  ounce  of  black  hcails,  1  ounce 

and  was  occupied  by  her  household  for  some  hours.  It 

of  crystal,  1  ounce  of  alabaster,  ^  ounce  of  yellow,  J  ounce 

had  been  expected  that  the  Queen  would  have  returned 

of  light  brown,  J  ounce  of  second  shade,  J  ounce  of  third 

the  Empress's  visit,  and  some  displeasure  w’as  visible  as 

shade,  ^  ounce  of  light  grey ;  8  skeins  of  bright  scarlet 

1" 

the  hours  passed  and  the  Royal  visitor  came  not. 

icool,  16  skeins  of  second  shade,  24  skeins  of  third  shade, 

At  last  the  Empress  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 

3  skeins  of  black. 

m 

angtist  sister  (to  speak  court  language)  had  felt  too 

This  iiattern  is  very  effective  when  worked,  as  the 

■ 

much  indisposed  to  visit  her,  and  at  five  o’clock 

beads  come  out  very  prettily  upon  the  ground  of  three 

returned  to  Fontainebleau. 

shades  of  scarlet  wool.  If  made  up  as  a  breakfast- 

The  young  Prince  and  Princess  did  not  remain  all 

tray,  our  model  will  be  as  useful  as  it  is  elegant,  and 

day  at  the  Embassy  like  their  Royal  Mother ;  they,  in 

will  certainly  be  an  improvement  to  the  breakfast-table. 

rempany  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Royal 

The  pattern  may  also  very  easily  be  adapted  to  a 

■ 

roite,  visited  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  city. 

fender-stool,  and  the  bouquets  of  roses  may  be  worked 

and  drove  in  the  Champs  Elysces.  Princess  Louisa  had 

separately  for  a  number  of  fancy-work  articles,  such 

her  portrait  taken  in  photography  in  the  Rue  de 

as  pincushions,  sachets,  card-cases,  and  watch-pockets , 

Choiseul.  The  Royal  party  left  Paris  at  half-past 

A  small  diagram  shows  how  the  tray  will  look  when 

•even  in  the  evening. 

made  uj).  The  canvas  should  be  tightly  nailed  on  to 
a  piece  of  deal  that  fits  into  the  ornamental  rim  with 

DESCltlPTIOX  OF  OUR  FASHION  PL-ATE. 

handles.  Our  pattern  will,  however,  be  also  very  useful 

Left-IIakd  Figure — AValking  Toilet. — Bonnet  of 

and  pretty  as  a  mat,  merely  mounted  upon  cardboard. 

eoarse  white  straw,  with  a  low  border  in  front ;  round 

and  edged  with  scarlet  and  gold  cord  to  match  the  mat. 

[ 

•rown,  divided  from  the  border  by  a  raised  pleating  of 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbone-place, 

j 

Idack  lace,  with  bunches  of  foliage.  Roses  and  foliage 

Oxford-street,  W.,  supplies  the  materials  for  4s. ; 

®dcr  the  front  part  of  the  border  and  on  either  side 

postage.  Is.  5d. ;  commencing  pattern,  Is.  extra. 
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HATS,  HEADDRESSES,  AND  BODICES. 
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1204.  — Seaside  hat  of  quite  a  new 
style.  It  is  made  of  white  uiusli 
with  a  round  crown  entirely  pleated, 
and  edged  with  a  marquise  ruche. 
A  large  embroidered  scarf  is  tied 
over  the  sides,  passing  over  the 
crown,  crossed  under  the  chin,  and 
then  thrown  back  and  fastened  with 
a  large  ribbon  bow.  Two  large 
daisies  arc  placed  in  front  of  the 
hat. 

1205.  — Japanese  hat  for  a  young 
lady.  It  is  of  white  straw,  trimi^ 
and  bound  with  black  velvet,  sur- 


1202  to  1212. 

New  Pattekns  for  Hats,  Head- 

DRESSi;.S,  AND  BODICES. 

1202. — Country  hat  entirely  made 
of  maize  pleated  tulle,  edged  with 
ruches,  and  trimmed  with  plaits  of 
crape,  beginning  on  the  left  side 
with  a  pattern  in  the  shape  of  an 
8 ;  tulle  scarf  fastened  under  the 


3203. — ^Toquet  of  Chinese  Straw. 


1204. — SE.VS1DE  ll.v, 


1203. — Toquet  of  dark-coloured 
Chinese  straw,  trimmed  at  the  side 
■with  an  aigrette  of  oats  and  large 
popf)ies ;  coronet  of  wheatears 
mixed  with  small  blue  cornflowers 
and  small  poppies.  Ribbon  strings 
to  match  with  the  bonnet. 


rounded  -with  a  garland  of  grapes 
and  brown  and  green  tinted  leaves. 
This  hat  is  fastened  at  the  back 
with  a  tulle  scarf. 

1200. — Indoor  coiffure  composed 
of  a  strip  of  insertion  edgw  on 
either  side  with  a  guipiere  lace  bor¬ 
der,  and  ornamented  with  bows  of 


1205. — Jafasese  Hat. 


satin  ribbon 
with  streaming 
ends  at  the 
back. 

1207.— "White 
hat  with  a  flat 
brim,  covered 


forming  a  veil, 
and  ornamented 
with  a  garland 
of  ivy  leaves ; 
a  bird  with  a 
marabout  tail  is 
placed  on  the 
side. 

1208.— Mom- 
ing  cap  of  mus¬ 
lin  with  a  limp 
crown  forming 
a  curtain.  The 
border  is  edged 
on  either  side 


1207. — White  Tulle  Hat. 


1200.— Indoor  Coiffure, 


HATS,  HEADDRESSES,  AND  BODICES. 


arc  trimmed  with  bows  of 
preen  ribbon,  and  edged  with 
deejr  Spanish  lace. 

1:111. — Plain  mnslin  high 
bodice,  trimmed  with  a  hand¬ 
some  pelerine,  entirely  of 
guipure  ;  the  sash,  of  guipure 
lineii  with  wliite  satin,  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  lappets  arranged 
.Vn  the  shape  of  a  fan. 

1212. — Pliiin  muslin  paletot 
very  low,  and  half  fitting  to 
the  waist,  with  bouillons 
edged  with  narrow  lace.  'I'he 
bt-sques  are  looped  up  into  a 
drapery  and  ornamented  with 
botts  of  ribbon. 


1208.— JIonxi^G  Cap. 

with  lace,  and  oruamented 
with  narrow  velvet  ribbon. 
Urge  bow  fastened  on  the 
right  side. 

1209. — A  dinner  coiffure 
composed  of  a  bunch  of  Hay 
roses  fastened  upon  a  wide 
strip  of  Spanish  lace  fastened 
nnderthe  chignon,  and  falling 
in  a  wide  round  lappet. 

1210.  — A  bodice  of  em¬ 
broidered  muslin  with  deep 
bisques  raised  at  the  sides, 
trimmed  with  a  pelerine 
rounded  and  cut  in  tlie  shape 
of  a  heart  in  front  and  raised 
on  the  shoulders;  the  basques, 
lie  the  pelerine  and  sleeves, 


1209. — Dinner  Coiffure. 

Diknf.k  Dresse.'!. 

In  Paris  and  among  French 
ladies  tliere  arc  dinner  dresses 
apart  frem  ball  dresses,  and 
the  difference  is  much  more 
deciiled  in  France  than  in 
F.ngland  in  this  respect.  Full 
dress  with  many  English  ladies 
is  full  dress,  and  there  is  no 
incdiuin  or  change  understood 
by  them,  as  suited  to  different 
entertainments,  when  the  time 
is  evening.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  how'ever,  that  the  kind 
of  dress  most  suited  to  one 
entertainment  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  to  be  tlie  precise 
mode  required  for  another ; 
and  it  is  in  these  shades,  these 
nuances  of  costume,  that  a 
true,  just  taste  so  surely  tells. 


1210.— Embroidered  pIuslin 
Bodice. 


1212. — ^Muslin  Paletot. 


1211. — High  Muslin  Bodice. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“Above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and  bishops  carved  in  stone, 
By  a  former  ago  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own.’* 

Longfellow. 

N  all  ages  women  have  been  foremost  in  the  work  of 
church  decoration;  the  daughters  of  Israel  gave 
their  willing  labour  (as  well  as  their  golden  ornaments) 
to  enrich  the  coverings  of  the  ark.  They  were  again 
busily  employed  in  embroidering  the  coats  and  garments 
for  the  priests.  Wc  also  read — “All  the  women  that 
were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and 
brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and 
of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  all 
the  women  whose  hearts  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom 
spun  goats’  hair.”  Women  were  equally  industrious  and 
willing  workers  in  the  beautifying  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
Women  have  given  their  estates,  their  jewels,  and  their 
life-labour  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Most  of  the  lovely 
lace  to  be  seen  in  continental  churches  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  fair  devotees ;  and  even  in  these  days  a 
really  religious  woman  can  hardly  attend  a  place  of 
worship  without  wishing  to  increiise  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  the  building.  Memorial  gifts,  too,  are  a 
consolation  to  those  who  offer  them  —  keeping  the 
“  memory  green”  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Even 
those  women,  the  very  essence  of  whose  worship  lies  in 
the  deep  simplicity  of  form,  love  to  keep  God’s  house 
spotlessly  pure  and  clean,  free  from  marks  and 
blemishes. 

In  olden  times  the  cathedrals  were  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  worshippers.  Decorated  with  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  artistic  hands,  not  only  are  the 
foreign  cathedrals  ornamented  with  “  carved  work,” 
but  with  pictures,  with  gold,  with  marbles,  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  with  jewels,  with  mosaics,  and  frescoes. 
Without  the  deep  religious  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  beautiful  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Canterbury,  Salisbury, 
and  York  would  not  be  in  existence.  At  the  present 
day  the  revival  of  church  decoration  is  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  many  English  churches  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  this  revived  taste.  “  The  dim  religious 
light”  of  the  windows  at  Killdown,  built  by  Mr.  Hope, 
and  the  beautiful  carving  and  the  painted  glass  win¬ 
dows  of  many  of  our  London  and  country  churches, 
prove  that  neither  religious  enthusiasm  nor  taste  for 
sacred  subjects  has  wholly  died  out  from  among  us.  In 
spite  of  all  her  opponents,  the  Church  is  still  an  object 
of  our  love  and  reverence,  and  we  still  gladly  work  for 
her  decoration — we  still  gladly  “  give  of  our  substance” 
to  repair  and  to  beautify  our  places  of  worship. 

The  Gothic  church  on  the  Apollonarisberg  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  decoration  by  frescoes.  I  mention 
this  in  preference  to  many  more  beautiful  because  I 
have  seen  it,  and  the  impression  made  will  last  as  long 
as  the  Silkworm  does.  “  St.  Apollonaris”  was  built  from 
designs  of  Zurrner,  the  restorer  of  the  Dom  of  Cologne, 
by  Graf  Fiirstenberg  of  Stammheim.  It  is  surmounted 
by  four  pinnacled  spires,  and  contains  magnificent  fres¬ 
coes  by  Deger,  A.  Muller,  Ittcnbach,  and  C.  Muller. 
The  subjects  arc,  the  life  of  Christ,  the  life  and  death 
of  the  patron  saint,  and  scenes  from  the  life  and  from 
the  legends  of  the  Virgin,  being  eighteen  or  twenty 


in  number.  The  church  is  situate  on  the  height  g( 
the  Apollonarisberg,  and  from  its  portals  one  sta 
the  distant  view  of  the  celebrated  “  Siebengebirge"- 
Stromberg,  Niederstromberg,  Oelberg,  Wolkenberg, 
Drachcnfels,  Lbnenberg,  and  Ilemmerich. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  continental  churchesi 
the  constant  ciire  taken  to  decorate  and  beautify  then. 
They  are  always  open,  and  service  is  almost  perpetui 
Here  in  England  the  cathedrals  of  York,  Canterbm, 
and  Ely  are  kept  very  well,  but  St.  Paul’s  is  a  disgnw 
to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  capital  of  Protestant  Eng. 
laud.  The  tine  figure  of  the  angel  on  the  monumeni 
in  memory  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  perished  in  th 
Crimea  is  made  absolutely  ridiculous  by  the  streabd 
dust  and  damp  ;  her  exquisitely-carved  feet  are  blact 
with  dirt.  Nor  is  the  crypt  of  the  noblest  cathedral  oi 
the  Italian  style  kept  in  any  better  state — out  of  the 
inclosed  space  which  contains  the  tombs  of  Wellington 
and  Nelson.  Heaps  of  coal  and  coke  and  faggots  d 
wood  lie  in  dirty  confusion,  and  look  in  the  dim  light 
like  preparations  for  another  Guy  Fawkes’  exploit. 

AVithiu  the  space  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  “In» 
Duke”  dust  and  dirt  again  defile  every  object  upon 
w’hich  the  eye  rests — the  car,  the  horses,  the  trappings, 
arc  grey  with  dust ;  and  the  man  with  whom  exquisite, 
even  Puritan  cleanliness,  was.  next  to  and  part  of  his 
soldier  duty,  moulders  beneath  a  canopy  of  dirt. 

Contrast  this  with  the  care  taken  of  the  tomb  d 
Napoleon  at  the  Invalides ;  surely  the  conqueror  d 
Napoleon  deserves  better  at  our  hands.  AVe  must  ill 
return  to  the  dust;  but  is  it  too  much  to  require  thst 
the  tombs  of  the  great  departed  may  receive  proper 
attention  and  respect  from  the  living  ? 

Put  to  turn  to  subjects  within  our  province  as  women. 
The  art  of  church  embroidery  and  decoration  is  reviring 
among  our  sex,  and  we  Englishwomen  must  not  be 
backward  in  learning  the  stitches  and  in  acquiring  the 
extreme  regularity  and  neatness  necessary  for  this  wort 
No  embroidery  is  superior  to  this  for  teaching  girls 
the  regular  even  embroidery  stitch,  and  the  patience 
required  for  this  work  is  rewarded  by  the  result. 

Nor  is  this  embroidery  confined  to  churches  alone; 
cushions,  footstools,  curtain  borders,  as  well  as  ebair. 
backs,  look  beautiful  when  worked  in  colours  in  this 
style.  Of  course  this  work  should  be  mounted  appro¬ 
priately,  as  an  old  “  church  pattern”  woidd  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  new-shaped  chairs. 

Ladies  who  wish  to  work  altar-cloths,  carpets,  alms- 
bags,  curtains,  altar-cushions,  and  borders  for  carpets, 
and  who  are  inexperienced  in  ecclesiastical  embroi¬ 
dery,  should  be  careful  to  commence  a  small  piece 
of  work  only,  and  when  they  have  acquired  perfict 
regularity  of  stitch,  large  designs  may  be  attempted. 
The  Silkworm  advises  her  readers  to  examine  some 
good  specimen  of  this  work,  and  to  have  their  work 
traced  and  prepared  for  them  before  beginning. 

Church  embroidery  differs  from  all  other  kinds,  and 
is  very  beautiful.  1  he  Silkworm,  having  to  choose  an 
altar-cloth  for  a  lady,  took  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
to  examine  the  various  designs  for  church  ornamenta¬ 
tion  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  2G,  Southamp- 
ton-street.  Strand,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  work :  the  monograms  are  ni 
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(jilerent  styles  and  very  beautiful.  The  sacred  initials 
lie  Tsried  by  being  worked  in  bullion  and  in  silk  of 
jifferent  colour,  the  emblematic  green  being  very  con- 
ipicnous,  the  rays  of  glory  in  gold,  with  a  faint  outline 
ofgreeu;  surrounding  the  I.II.S.  is  a  very  graceful 
monogram.  Tlicn  we  have  the  foliated  monogram,  the 
mono<Tam  in  the  circle,  the  monogram  with  the  cross, 
iriththc  crown,  with  the  fleur-de-lis,  with  the  name  of 
Jesns,  and  set  in  the  triangle,  in  the  oval,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  Some  of  these  monograms 
ire  worked  on  velvet  and  look  very  rich.  The  carved 
fork  for  lecterns,  altar-desks,  “  eagles,”  pulpit-desks, 
prie-Dicus,  choir-desks,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Sons,  is  most  beautiful ;  a  great  part  of  the  carving  is 
done  by  machinery,  which  “rough  hews”  the  outlines  of 
tbe  design,  which  is  finished  by  experienced  wood- 
arrers.  As  this  process  effects  a  saving  of  time  and 
libonr,  it  renders  the  finished  work  much  cheaper  than 
oidinary  ecclesiastical  wood  carving  is  charged. 

I  cannot  mention  half  the  beautiful  objects  prepared 
for  the  adornment  of  pl.aces  of  worship;  but  all  who 
fish  to  present  memorials  of  the  loved  and  lost,  or  to 
commemorate  any  special  blessing,  or  who  desire  to  give 
church  or  pastor  a  suitable  present,  should  inspect  for 
themselves  the  vast  store  of  Jlessrs.  Cox  and  Sons, 
ladies  living  out  of  town  can  glean  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  designs  from  the  illustrated  catalogues, 
ihich  are  sent  post  free  to  those  who  require  them. 
Among  useful  personal  presents  I  remarked  bags 
capable  of  holding  surplice,  &c.,  with  a  compartment  for 
holding  the  small-sized  communion  plate,  quite  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  articles  placed  in  the  bag. 

Christmas  decorations  occupy  a  large  space  in  this 
establishment,  but  I  shall  reserve  an  account  of  these 
until  December,  when  I  hope  to  be  of  use  to  those 
ladies  who  take  an  active  part  in  church  decoration. 

The  altar-cloth  I  selected  was  one  of  deep  crimson 
cloth,  with  a  richly-worked  monogram  and  glory,  and 
this  altar-cloth  brings  me  to  the  seaside,  like  the 
magical  carpet  of  the  Arabian  Nif/hts.  It  takes  me  to 
I  steep  cliff  on  the  East  coast,  where  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  church  are  stilt  cared  for  by  a  small  band  of 
worshippers,  who  have  repaired  and  are  beautifying 
the  tiny  edifice.  A  stained  glass  window  of  rich  colours 
throws  its  bright  reflections  on  the  communicants  as 
they  kneel  at  the  altar.  The  congregation  is  necessarily 
snail,  as  there  are  only  ten  sittings,  and  in  the  summer 
the  preacher  stands  in  the  porch  and  speaks  the  words 
of  life  to  those  who  arc  unable  to  obtain  entrance ;  and 
there,  on  “  the  pleasant  shore  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
wire,”  those  who  toil  upon  the  waters,  and  seek  their 
Itring  in  the  great  deep,  learn  the  way  to  the  “  haven 
where  they  would  be.” 

From  this  little  church  in  the  parish  of  four  houses 
down  to  the  shore,  where  the  shells  lie  shining  upon 
the  wet  sands,  where  the  tiny  crabs  haunt  the  pools 
loft  by  the  ebbing  tide,  where  also  shrimps  disport 
thomselves,  clear,  transparent,  almost  like  ghosts  of  the 
hoiled  shrimps — where  fossil  remains,  such  as  coprolites, 
tte  to  be  found.  The  learned  companions  of  the  Silk¬ 
worm's  wanderings  spoke  of  the  “  Saurian  age,”  of  the 
h>«ib  found  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata,  of 
•ho nse  to  which  the  coprolites  are  put,  that  of  being 


largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
manure;  but  I  am  afraid  the  living  common  objects 
of  the  seashore  occupied  her  attention  more  than  the 
geological  discourse.  For  when  one  sees  pretty  young 
mothers,  with  long  hair  flowing,  bathing  pretty  children 
in  the  calm  water ;  when  an  adventurous  maiden  swims 
like  a  mermaid ;  when  her  own  treasures,  minus  boots 
and  stoekings,  and  with  knickerbockers  turned  up  as 
high  as  possible  (and  getting  very  wet  then),  run  in 
and  out  of  the  sea,  dipping  their  pails  and  emptying 
them  close  by  “mamma,”  what  has  a  woman  to  do 
with  geology?  I  avow  I  did  not  attend  to  anything 
but  the  fun  of  seeing  the  children.  The  costumes  of 
the  fair  bathers  I,  of  course,  remarked,  some  dresses 
being  very  pretty;  a  tunic  of  blue  serge,  trousers 
made  separately,  and  a  belt  worn  round  the  waist ;  one 
tunic  had  a  little  cape,  bound  with  braid,  and  falling 
over  the  neck  in  front,  while  at  the  back  it  was  cut  in 
a  sharp  point,  and  a  rosette  placed  on  this. 

The  various  chignons  one  met  were  very  amusing ; 
they  were  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  some  were  simply 
hideous  from  being  arranged  so  badly.  A  few  wore 
the  hair  straight  down  the  back,  long  after  any  excuse 
for  “  bathing”  presented  itself,  and  to  my  mind  this 
practice  is  very  unbeeomiug.  Few  ladies  have  really 
uplcndid  heads  of  hair,  and  those  few  do  not  show  their 
luxuriant  tresses  to  every  passer-by.  The  result  is  that 
the  hair  exhibited  is  thin-looking  and  poor,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  bo  shown.  How  to  dress  the  hair  in 
a  fashionable  and  becoming  style  is  a  puzzle  to  many 
of  my  correspondents.  “Additional  hair”  is  now 
universally  adopted,  and,  indeed,  for  full  dress  it  is 
indispensable;  the  hair  is  now  dressed  in  the  style  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  kindness  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
21,  New  Bond-street,  has  given  mo  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  hundred  specimens  of  these  old-fashioned 
ways  of  dressing  the  hair,  and  in  many  cases  the 
photographs  of  the  old  engravings  represent  head¬ 
dresses  which  we  see  worn  at  the  present  day.  Here  is 
a  coiled  chignon  surrounded  with  bows  of  hair,  here  a 
plaited  chignon  precisely  similar  to  those  now  so  much 
d  la  mode ;  another  photograph  has  the  hair  bruslied  off 
the  face  under  a  cirele  of  bows  of  hair,  the  back  being 
dressed  in  a  plain  chignon  with  long  curls  at  the  side. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  many  of  these 
coiffures,  which  suit  admirably  the  present  style  of 
dress.  Mr.  Douglas  was  kind  enough  to  take  mo  over 
his  establishment,  and  I  think  my  readers  will  agree 
with  me  in  commending  the  very  excellent  system 
there  practised.  Lady’s-maids  fully  competent  and 
instructed  in  the  art  of  hair  cutting  and  dressing,  and 
all  dressed  alike,  attend  ladies,  instead  of  the  masculine 
hair-dresser,  whose  impertineut  chatter  has  often 
annoyed  those  who  refuse  to  buy  the  various  prepara¬ 
tions  sold  at  each  particular  shop.  These  men,  as  a 
rule,  arc  often  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  ladies, 
who  therefore  avoid  the  unpleasant  hair-cutting  pro¬ 
cess  as  much  as  possible.  This  reform — and  it  is  indeed 
a  great  one — commends  itself.  Women  arc  employed 
at  liberal  wages,  at  artistic  and  light  work,  from  seven 
to  nine  o’clock,  and  give  great  satisfaction  to  ladies  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Douglas.  He  says,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  about  ladies  preferring  men  to  attend  them  in 
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shops,  &c.,  his  experience  is  that  ladies  infinitely 
prefer  the  attendance  of  their  own  sex  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  cutting,  cleansing,  shampooing,  and  dressing 
the  hair. 

I  must  call  my  fair  readers’  attention  to  another 
exci'llent  feature  in  hir.  Douglas’s  arrangements.  No 
employe  is  allowed  to  offer  any  preparation  for  the  hair 
to  ladies  or  gentlemen  during  the  operation  of  hair¬ 
cutting.  Most  of  the  hairdressers  give  a  perquisite  of 
twopence  in  the  shilling  upon  all  pomades  or  w'ashes 
sold ;  hence  the  dreadful  anxiety  of  these  persons  to 
dispose  of  the  articles.  Mr.  Douglas,  by  increasing 
the  tariff  of  wages,  and  refusing  to  employ  men  who 
demand  perquisites,  has  done  away  with  this  trouble¬ 
some  custom,  and  created  a  reform  in  the  trade. 

Therefore,  dear  ladies,  you  can  safely  go  to  21, 
Bond-street,  and  have  your  hair  cut  .and  dressed 
without  being  pressed  to  purchase  anything,  although 
Mr.  Douglas’s  preparations  in  the  way  of  hair-washes, 
&c.,  are  most  excellent.  I  saw  a  wash  for  the  hair 
which  looks  as  if  the  bottle  is  filled  with  water  only, 
but  this,  if  applied  daily,  will  change  the  hair  from 
dark  to  golden,  a  lighter  shade  appearing  every  day. 

Another  reverses  this  process  by  changing  light  hair 
into  every  darker  shade  up  to  black.  These  washes 
are  5s.  Gd.  per  bottle,  and  do  not  discolour  the  skin, 
hand,  or  stain  in  any  way,  not  being  a  dye  but  a  wash. 
Then  the  ll.air  Restorer,  4s.  Gd.  per  bottle,  is  most 
effective  in  increasing  the  growth  of  the  hair.  ]\Ir. 
Douglas's  balm  for  the  hair  is  also  an  excellent  and 
cleansing  preparation. 

And  the  fly  lotion,  which  is  so  much  used  in  India, 
deserves  a  word  of  introduction  to  those  ladies  unac¬ 
quainted  with  its  valuable  properties.  This  lotion  pos¬ 
sesses  the  peculiar  jiropcrty  of  preventing  Hies  or  other 
insects  from  settling  upon  the  person  using  it,  and  is 
therefore  invaluable  in  cases  of  illness,  when  the  Hies  seem 
to  know  they  can  victimise  the  sufferer.  Those  who  have  I 
had  experience  in  sick-rooms  know  that  flies  attack 
the  invalid  in  preference  to  the  nurse,  and  torment  the 
“  sick  unto  death”  dreadfully ;  even  if  the  usual  tar¬ 
latan  veil  is  thrown  over  the  patient,  it  produces  a 
stilling  feeling,  and  cannot  be  used  during  the  last 
houis  of  bfe.  This  preparation,  therefore,  is  a  boon  to 
the  sick  and  suffering,  and  to  loving  friends  and  nurses 
a  gre.at  comfort.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  and  was 
discoverpd  by  an  accident,  as  most  good  things  are. 
For  travellers  it  is  invaluable,  as  neither  mosquitoes  nor 
other  unnameable  torments  will  bite  the  skin  that 
has  been  touched  by  it. 

I  noticed  some  long  hair  of  all  colours  ready  for 
ladies  to  plait,  and  some  ready  plaited  to  form  the  coil 
chignon.  The  yearly  subscription  to  Mr.  Douglas’s 
establishment  is  £1  Is.,  and  allows  members  to  have 
tlieir  hair  cut,  dressed,  or  shampooed  whenever  and  a-s 
often  as  they  like.  Many  gentlemen  are  daily  visitors 
here,  and  come  to  have  their  hair  brushed  regularly. 
The  charge  for  hair-cutting  is  Is.,  for  shampooing  and 
cutting.  Is.  The  Silkworm  recommends  ladies  to  take 
advantage  of  the  comforts  and  excellent  arrangements 
of  Mr.  Douglas's  establishment. 

The  changing  seJison  warns  the  Silkworm  that  the 
fichu  must  be  soon  discarded  for  a  light  and  elegant 


mantle  suitable  for  autumn  wear,  while  the  welco^ 
showers  seem  to  beg  something  new  in  the  way  of  i 
cool  and  useful  waterproof. 

Much  as  the  “  gentle,  gentle  summer  r.ain”  is  reqoinj  ^ 
by  “  the  country,”  we  cannot  allow  it  to  intrude  ono»  - 
delicate  foulards,  on  our  airy  muslins,  or  permit  oq 
shot-silks  to  become  “  watered,”  and  therefore  ttt 
Silkworm  sought  the  well-known  and  now  greatlt.  w 
increased  magasin  of  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  ti 
see  if  some  novelty  could  be  found  for  her  fairreadeu;  !’!' 
for  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  be  obliged  to  stay  ii- 
doors  on  account  of  these  refreshing  showers,  after  oi  ' 
long  out-of-door  summer  life.  As  usual,  Messrs.  Jiy 
did  not  disappoint  me;  they  have  prepared,  in  amid- 
pation  of  a  change  of  weather,  the  “  Cheltenham  suit,’  > 
and  when  1  tell  my  readers  that  one  of  the  liiffhat 
ladies  in  this  land  has  expressed  her  approval  of  tht  ' 
“Cheltenham  suit,”  it  is  superfluous  to  add  hoi  ' 
fashion.able  it  will  be.  This  suit  is  made  in  water-  ' 
proofed  tweed,  in  black,  or  in  any  shade  of  grey,  and 
consists  of  a  skirt,  made  like  a  short  dress  skirt,  and  : ' 
trimmed  with  braid,  and  a  jacket  to  correspond.  The 
skirt  fastens  in  front,  and  can  be  put  on  or  removed  in 
a  moment.  As  a  church  wrap  it  is  perfect,  protecting 
the  dress  and  mantle  from  all  wet  and  damp,  and 
capable  of  being  removed  without  any  fuss  during 
service,  .and  resumed  in  an  equally  quiet  manner  on 
quitting  the  sacred  edifice.  The  j.acket  is  double- 
breasted,  and  can  be  worn  without  the  skirt  if  desired. 
The  suit  complete  forms  a  pretty  and  useful  walking 
costume,  and  the  price  is  very  moderate — viz.,  in  grey, 
31s.  Gd. ;  in  black,  38s.  Gd. 

After  inspecting  this  most  useful  suit  I  looked  at  the 
novelties  prepared  for  ladies’  autumn  cloaks  and 
mantles,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  very 
elegant.  These  mantles  had  just  arrived  from  Paris, 
and  arc  nouveaute's,  really  and  truly.  Imprimis— thtj 
are  shaped  to  the  figure,  some,  indeed,  close-fitting,  but 
the  best  are  half-fitting.  One,  of  fine  black  “  lady’i’’ 
cloth,  was  half-fitting,  with  a  cape  on  the  slioulden, 
pointed  at  the  back  and  divided  by  a  rosette ;  the  cape 
was  cut  in  small  sharp  points,  bound,  and  a  pointed 
button  placed  on  each  scallop;  sleeve  to  correspond 
Another,  of  Ilaussman  red,  was  ornamented  with  rows 
of  satin,  double-stitched,  and  quite  flat.  A  mantle  of 
violet  clotli  attracted  my  notice ;  it  was  trimmed  with 
satin,  atid  round  the  deep  cajx;  had  a  double  ruche  of 
an  entirely  new  kind,  caught  up  in  the  centre  with  a 
rosette  to  correspond;  a  sash,  trimmed  to  match, 
fastened  the  waistbaml.  This  mantle  is  particularly 
Ladylike  in  black.  Capes  of  various  forms  and  shapes 
are  placed  upon  abnost  every  mantle.  Satin  flat 
trimmings  are  much  worn. 

But  the  gem  of  these  new  Parisian  mantles  is  the 
“  Lctha”  mantle.  It  is  diflicult  to  describe,  but  I  wiA 
endeavour  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  its  beauty.  Ik* 
model  I  saw  was  made  in  crape  and  silk ;  the  sleevei 
are  long  and  large,  but  the  mantle  fits  to  the  figait 
with  a  waistband  and  sash,  beneath  which  the  c-xtrein* 
end  of  the  sleeve  is  attached.  Thus  the  waist  is  well 
defined,  while  the  draping  is  most  artistic ;  the  sms 
are  covered  to  the  wrists,  and  yet  they  are  free.  F« 
grace,  artistic  design,  aud  exquisite  work,  the  “  1^ 
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-r.t!e  is  at  present  unrivalled.  If  made  in  cloth,  a 
iri'li  Spanish  fringe  is  added  to  the  sleeves. 

[  Velvet  mantles  are  now  much  in  vogue.  Messrs. 

!  I, V  showed  me  some  that  were  elegant  in  their  extreme 
:!  ’plioity,  half-fitting  to  the  figure,  with  a  cape  piped 
rich  silk,  the  whole  mantle  to  correspond  with 
j  Motile  worked  silk  guipure  buttons.  Another, 
coaiposcd  of  rich  Genoa  velvet,  has  bands  of  fine 
M  ilu'sc  lace  across  the  shoulders,  both  back  and  front ; 
tlie  sides  arc  cut  away,  and  deep  lace  to  correspond 
i  aserted  d  la  Pompadour ;  a  rich  sash  and  band  out- 
|line  the  waist,  and  large  lace  and  jet  buttons  fasten 
i  this  exquisite  mantle. 

i  Rumours  of  a  lovely  skating  costume,  prepared  by 
[this well-known  firm,  have  reached  the  Silkworm,  but  a 
[ijuription  of  winter  modes  would  be  premature  in 
itli  month.  I  asked  to  see  the  grenadine  skirts  for 
I  deep  mourning,  with  graduated  tucks  of  crape.  I 
s  Sd  them  very  much,  as  they  can  be  worn  at  any 
ieison  over  black  silk,  and  always  look  well.  Widows 
I  itd  this  skirt  very  comfortable,  being  so  much  lighter 
*  dun  paramatta,  and  it  can  be  worn  over  a  stiff  black 
i  Biislia  petticoat  in  summer,  and  is  quite  allowable  in 
the  first  period  of  mourning. 

I  observed  a  very  excellent  and  new  arrangement  at 
Messrs.  Jay’s.  Life-size  models  are  arranged  with  all 
the  new  styles  of  low  bodices  and  ornaments,  so  that  a 
lidycan  sec  in  a  moment  if  a  ball-dress  trimming  is 
becoming  or  not.  The  models  arc  beautifully  made, 
ndthefull  effect  of  an  evening  dress  given.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  a  great  help  in  choosing  ball-dress  trimmings. 

I  must  not  close  these  remarks  without  mentioning 
ibtt  Messrs.  Jay  have  a  few  black  and  white  striped 
silk  dresses,  of  good  quality,  at  £2  17s.  Gd.  the  full 
dress.  These  silks  arc  27  inches  wide,  and  make  most 
Hful  dinner  and  evening  dresses.  They  should  be 
triimncd  with  black  lace  for  mourning,  and  with  ro.se 
e  blue  for  ordinary  toilettes.  They  also  will  make 
:;ce  walking  dresses  for  calls,  &c.,  and  are  most  useful, 
u  they  are  alike  on  both  sides.  The  Silkworm  will 
imrd  these  dresses  to  any  lady  sending  post-ofiicc 
order  and  full  address  ;  but  they  must  write  at  once,  as 
»few  of  these  dresses  are  left. 

Oa  leaving  Messrs.  Jay — to  whose  kind  politeness  in 
iqilaying  these  novelties  I  am  much  indebted — I  called 
« Messrs.  Asscr  and  Sherwin,  Strand,  where  I  saw 
iJme  elegant  vases,  very  suitable  for  wedding  presents. 
Artec  of  frosted  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  lily,  was  sup- 
;.oned  by  bulrush  llowers  and  leaves,  the  leaves  of 
'Unola,  tl»€  flower  of  silver.  Three  nautilus  shells  of 
A*,  to  correspond,  wore  held  by  the  flowing  lcavc.s, 
ud  formed  a  tripod  supporting  the  whole.  Other 
r)!es  of  the  same  class  were  shown  me,  with  tulip- 
daped  glasses  in  groups  of  two,  three,  and  five. 

I  remarked  among  the  graceful  adjunots  to  a  lady’s 
l^doir,  for  which  Itlessrs.  Asscr  and  Sherwin  are  so 
jiutly  noted,  a  very  pretty  calendar  for  the  months  in 
•A*  form  of  a  door  in  ormolu ;  a  tablet  inserted  in  this 
-*'0— o  «(,  a  glance  the  day  of  the  week  and 
Boath  throughout  the  year. 

Another  calendar  is  in  ormolu,  chased  or  engraved, 
three  spaces  for  the  day  of  the  week,  for  the 
■ttth,  and  for  jay  of  the  month.  Turning  a 


button  alters  the  day  and  puts  the  date  forward  in  the 
simplest  manner. 

Noticeable  among  boudoir  ornaments  is  the  new 
mirror  of  thick  plate  glass,  with  “  Venetian”  bevelled 
edges,  mounted  with  an  ormolu  cord  and  set  in  a  frame 
of  purple  velvet,  with  the  crest  and  figure  of  Psyche 
raised  in  ormolu  on  the  velvet  above  the  mirror.  This 
mirror  can  be  hung  on  the  wall,  but  is  intended  to 
adorn  a  writing  or  other  table,  having  a  stand  at  the 
back  to  support  it. 

Again  for  boudoir  use  is  a  thermometer,  in  form  like 
an  obelisk,  of  ormolu,  studded  wth  turquoise.  These 
turquoises  are  extremely  fine  in  colour  and  very  small, 
so  that  they  form  a  tiny  pattern  like  a  chasing  of  blue 
on  the  gold.  It  is  much  «  la  mode  to  compare  the 
variations  of  the  temperature,  so  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  elegant  thermometers. 

Book-slides  of  rich  walnut-wood,  with  rounded 
topped  ends  of  porcelain,  set  in  ormolu  frames,  arc  the 
newest  kind  made.  The  poixelain  de.signs  are  beauti¬ 
fully  executed,  and  the  price  (from  21s.  to  28s.  Gd.) 
places  these  book-slides  within  the  reach  of  most 
selecters  of  pi’escnts. 

Another  nice  gift  for  a  bride  is  a  double  scent- 
bottle  with  gold  tops  and  stopper  set  with  turquoise ; 
again,  a  leather  work-basket  handsomely  lined  and 
fitted,  and  made  with  a  small  but  effective  lock,  is  a 
useful  offering  to  any  lady.  These  locked  baskets  are 
very  handy,  shutting  with  a  spring  and  keeqjing  all 
things  of  vagrant  tendencies,  a.s  needles  pins,  &c.,  in 
their  places.  Ladies  reserve  the  use  of  these  baskets 
for  visiting  work-baskets,  and  keep  to  their  old- 
fashioned  work-boxes  at  home,  on  account  of  the 
straying  propensities  of  small  articles ;  these  new 
locked  baskets  save  all  t)ie  annoyance  of  finding  all 
the  needles  out  walking,  or  none  but  crooked  qiins  left 
to  keep  house,  as  well  as  the  disorder  attendant  on  an 
open  basket,  which  is  in  itself  a  greater  nuisance  than 
the  loss  of  small  though  necessary  working  inqde- 
ments. 

One  of  these  locking  baskets  was  shown  mo  in 
carved  wood  of  bright  Russian  leather  colour  and 
carved  to  imitate  stitched  leather ;  of  course  the  wear 
of  such  a  basket  is  endless,  as  it  only  requires  occa¬ 
sional  rubbing  with  a  silk  handkerchief  to  clean  it.  It 
is  linetl  and  fitted  in  excellent  taste. 

I  will  mention  one  more  article  only  before  conclud¬ 
ing  this  month’s  Spinning — an  ormolu  desk  studded 
with  onyx  in  the  medireval  style,  chased  and  finished 
most  perfectly,  lined  with  blue  nioir(3,  and  fitted  with 
every  necessary  for  a  lady's  use ;  for 

“  Vriicthcr  ‘  wo’  (levoto  ‘  our’  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  inusie,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 

To  weaving  nets  for  biril-alluring  fruit ; 

Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 

When  ‘  wo’  command  whom  man  w  as  born  to  please,” 

all  be.autiful  devices  of  art  and  manufacture,  .all  manner 
of  exquisite  luxuries  and  comforts,  all  trc.asuros  of  land 
and  sc.a,  of  countries  far  and  near,  are  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  “  upper  ten”  class.  M.ay  they  not  only  enjoy 
their  good  gifts,  but  having  freely  received,  may  they 
as  freely  give  to  those  who  need ! 

The  SiLKtvoRM. 
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CHILDREN’S  COSTUMES. 


upon  uneven  floors  than  the 
four-legged  macliines  can.  The 
price  is  6^  guinejis  on  plain 
table,  and  guineas  with 
handsome  cover  coinjjlete. 

We  are  happy  to  announce 
to  our  readers  that  Messrs. 
Newton  Wilson  and  Co.,  of  144, 
High  Holborn,  have  brought 
out  a  button-hole  machine  at 
lb  guineas,  the  usual  price  of 
these  machines  being  £34,  and 
not  £14,  as  printed  by  error 
in  our  August  number.  Tliis 
15  guinea  button-hole  m.achine 
is  a  boon  to  large  families,  and 
to  dress  and  shirt  makers. 
Another  improvement  we  re¬ 
mark  in  this  company’s  Queen 
Mab  Machine.  A  new  form  of 
this  pretty  and  useful  little 
machine  has  been  introduced, 
and  while  neater,  prettier, 
faster,  and  more  silent  than 
the  old  Queen  Mab,  the  new 
(iueen  is  to  be  had  at  the  old 
price,  £3  3s. 


^»ped  in  front ;  sleeves  closed 
jt wrists;  double  cuff.  Casaque 
liodice  of  Algerian  gauze,  edged 
»ith  marquise  ruches. 

1218.— Children’s  Co.stt'me3. 

1.  Toilet  ^or  a  little  girl  from 
10  to  12  years  old.  Muslin 
Ijodice  or  casaque,  double- 
breasted,  edged  with  a  double 
ruche ;  the  skirt  of  the  bodice  is 
open  at  the  sides,  with  revers. 
Inder-skirt  of  spotted  muslin. 

2.  Costume  for  a  little  boy 
from  8  to  10  years  old.  Cos¬ 
tume  of  white  pique  ;  paletot 
to  the  English  shape  ;  collar, 
firings,  and  pockets  edged  with 
btock  braid,  buttons  and  fasten¬ 
ings  of  passementerie.  Hunting 
wntotcoat  without  collar,  fas¬ 
tened  round  the  waist  with  a 
lather  belt.  Loose  trousers, 
white  gaiters. 

3.  Ball  toilet  for  a  little  girl 
from  4  to  5  years  old.  I’leated 
muslin  bodice,  cut  low  and 
square ;  Valencieiuies  skirt 
looped  up  a  la  Pompadour  by 
pinied-out  satin  ruches ;  satin 
rosettes  and  foulard  under¬ 
skirt  with  a  scallopcd-out  edge. 
Coiffure  adorned  with  a  puff  of 


“ADDITIONAL”  HAIR. 

A  CURIOUS  cargo  has  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  Havre — a  cargo  of  false 
hair,  or  rather  real  hair  to  be 
used  falsely.  The  hair  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  almost  all  black,  and 
consists  in  great  part  of  scalps 
of  Apanchos,  Comanches,  and 
other  native  Mexican  tribes. 
When  the  French  army  was  in 
Mexico  many  of  the  Indians  fled 
in  terror  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
but  first  hid  in  caves  and  woods 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  trophies  they  had 
won  in  war. 
Among  the 
latter  none 
are  more 
sacred  than 

of  enemies 

1^1  dilators,  by 

<  contrived 

to  discover 

'  \  .aries  where 

the  result  is 
j  a  gain  for 

“Tp  France 

-  —  which  will 

cause  a  fall 
—  in  the  jirice 

of  false 
hair. 


1217. — Little  Girl’s  Ball  Dress. 


ALBERTA  SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Om  attention  has  been  d/ 
reeled  to  the  Alberta  Sewing 
Machine  of  Messrs.  "Whight 
and  Mann,  143,  Holborn-bars. 
This  machine,  which  is  a  lock- 
rtitch  on  the  M'heeler  and 
Wilson  principle,  differs  en¬ 
tirely  in  appearance  from  any 
others  we  have  seen,  and  is 
fixed  on  a  “tripod”  table. 
The  appearance  is  very  elegant, 
and  the  machine  can  be  placed 
in  a  corner  of  rv  room,  and 
occupies  far  less  space  th.an 
onlinary  machines.  The  Al- 
herta  is  furnished  with  a  con- 
tenientbox 
for  holding 
tool^  cot- 

•foiu  oil, 

•I'd  stand 
mow  firmly 


1218. — Children’s  Costumes. 
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MU  DISRAELI’S  TRAGEDY  OF  “ALARCOS.” 

1''IIE  fact  of  a  pliiy  being  produced  on  an  arena 
unsuited  for  it  docs  not  detract  from,  however  it 
may  lessen  the  effect  of,  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  that  the 
work  in  question,  “  from,”  as  the  playbills  have  it, 
“  the  classic  pen”  of  the  present  Premier  of  England,  is 
of  a  high  order  and  possesses  much  poetic  beauty 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  To  describe  it,  however,  as 
a  “  new”  work  is  an  unnecessary  inaccuracy,  unless  the 
novelty  applies  only  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  before 
been  represented  on  any  stage,  since  Alarcos  was 
written  and  published  as  a  tivc-act  tragedy  in  1839, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

Our  great  contemporary,  the  Daily  Thunderer,  in  its 
rather  lengthy  notice  of  Alnrcos,  described  the  story  as 
“  decidedly  Spanish,”  a  circumstance  which,  we  must 
confess,  does  not  strike  us  as  very  surprising,  seeing 
that  the  scene  of  action  is  laid  in  Spain,  at  Burgos,  the 
then  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille — the  period,  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  gifted  author,  whose  fame  at  the  time  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  was  perhaps  wider  as  a  novelist  and  romaucist 
than  as  a  statesman,  derived  the  plot  from  an  old 
Spanish  ballad,  of  which  he  says,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  tragedy  to  liis  friend  Lord  F.  Egerton,  “Years 
have  flown  away  since,  rambling  in  the  sierras  of 
Andalusia,  beneath  the  clear  light  of  a  Spanish  moon, 
and  freshened  by  a  sea  breeze  tliat  had  wandered  up  a 
river  from  the  coast,  I  first  listened  to  the  chant  of 
that  strange  and  terrible  tale.  It  seemed  to  me  rife 
with  all  the  materials  of  the  tragic  drama,  and  1 
planned,  as  I  rode  along,  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
which  it  seemed  to  me  susceptible.”  The  subject  of  the 
thrilling  legend,  however,  which  had  so  excited  the 
imagination  of  tlie  author  of  Vidaii  Grey,  Coninyshy, 
&c.,  and  had  been  previously  seized  upon  by  another 
author.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
tragedy  of  Don  Carlos,  has  been  consider.ably  deviated 
from,  and  with  advantage,  for  in  most  of  these 
Spanish  stories  there  is  too  much  of  the  terrible 
mingled  with  the  impassioned  to  be  entirely  palatable 
to  English  tastes. 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  scene  we  learn  from  the  discourse  of  two 
courtiers  that  a  match  that  was  to  have  taken  place 
iK'tween  the  beautiful  Infanta  of  Spain  and  the  great 
Prince  of  Hungary  has  been  that  day  broken  off.  At 
a  great  festival  and  assemblage  of  the  haughty  nobles 
of  “  proud  and  fierce  Castille”  to  do  homage  to  their 
future  sovereign  and  his  intended  bride,  the  Infanta 
has  suddenly  turned  “pale  as  a  niched  saint,”  and 
swooned ;  the  cause  of  this  we  soon  discover  to  have 
been  the  appearance,  in  the  glittering  train  of  Count 
Alarcos,  of 

“  The  brightest  knight 
Tliat  ever  waved  a  lance  in  old  Castillo,” 

and  who  was  once  her  favoured  suitor ;  but  her  royal 
mother  having  looked  with  too  partial  eyes  on  the 
young  noble,  he  has  been  banished  the  court,  to  which, 
on  t!ie  death  of  the  queen-mother,  he  has  just  re¬ 
turned.  During  the  time  of  his  half-enforced,  half- 


voluntary  banishment  he  has  married,  not  froau«jj 
lion,  but  to  spite  his  fate,  [i 

“  And  put  the  seal  upon  a  balked  career."  ' 

His  fair  young  wife,  the  Countess  Florimonde  K 
him  with  a  true  wife’s  pure  affection  ;  her  creediu 
woman’s  happiest  sphere  is  home,  her  best  kin  b 
her  husband's  heart,  and  she  cannot  join  in  sympi^^ 
with  the  prince  who  in  one  hour  has  lost 

“  A  mistress  and  a  crown  1 
Both”  (sho  thinks)  “  may  bring 
Sorrow  and  cares.  But  little  joy,  I  ween,  • 
Dwells  with  a  royal  bride,  too  apt  to  claim 
The  homage  she  should  yield.” 

There  are  some  gems  of  pure  poetry 
throughout  the  play.  The  count,  while 
Solisa  (the  Infanta),  w'ho  has  sent  to  request  an  iwc. 
view,  reviewing  his  past  career,  says — 

“  There  are  hours 

When  memory  with  her  siynet  stamps  the  hrain  ’ 
With  an  undying  mint.”  j; 

Again,  there  are  passages  which  involir  !;  - 
suggest  recollections  of  Byron  and  Shakspeare  fw ; 
their  similarity.  I 

Solisa,  when  he  is  lamenting  his  doom,  and  carii: ! 
“  the  ties  that  sever”  them,  exclaims — 

**  Alas ! 

Weak  woman,  when  she  stakes  her  heart,  must  plij 
Ever  a  fatal  chance.  It  is  her  all. 

And  when  'tis  lost  she's  bankrupt ;  but  proud  man 
Shuffles  the  cards  again,  and  wins  to-morrow 
Wat  pays  his  present  forfeit” — 

a  sentiment  closely  resembling  those  beautiful  linesd 
Byron,  beginning — 
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“  Alan’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a  thing  apart.”  I 
Solisa,  who  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  heroine,  dosl 
not  submissively  accept  her  fate,  but  in  a  stormy  ia:.:  ^ 
view  with  her  royal  father  reproaches  him  and  Lr 
mother  with  the  misery  they  have  wrought  for  L?:| 
and  urges  him,  if  possible,  to  repam  the  wrong.  Ik 
count,  she  tells  him,  who  was  loving  and  beloved  1 
her,  and  whose  suit  ho  himself  .'avoured,  is  indi^^^ 
to  the  wife  with  whom  destiny  hi.s  linked  him,  and; 
the  children  she  has  borne  him  ;  and  she  beseeches  k 
father  to  exert  his  great  influence  wit^  Holy  Churcht 
dissolve  the  bond.  The  king,  goaded  by  his  daudi!- 
tears  and  reproaches,  unblushingly  hints  to  her  t' 
her  union  with  Hungary’s  prince  need  not  forbid  hon 

Smile  on  tbc  equal  of  her  blood  and  state, 

Ilcr  gentle  cousin”  (Alarcos). 

This  shameless  suggestion  elicits  a  burst  of  gciHr  “ 
indignation  from  Solisa : — 

“And  is  this  thine  aid! 
What  have  I  said  ?  what  done  ?  that  thou  shouldst  deem 
I  could  do  this  that  is  so  foul  ?  Think'st  thou 
I  am  a  wanton  ?  I  do  love  this  man 
As  fits  a  maiden's  heart.  Heaven  sent  such  thonghts 
To  be  our  solace.  But  to  bo  a  toy 
For  his  loose  hours — or,  worse,  to  find  him  one 
Procured  for  mine  ;  not  to  dare  to  show 
Before  the  world  my  homage  ;  be  shut  out  from  all 
That  multitude  of  cares  and  charms  that  wait 
But  on  companionship— and  then  to  feel 
Those  joys  another  shares,  another  hand 
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MR.  DISRAELI’S  TRAGEDY  OF  “ALARCOS.” 


“These  delicate  rites  performs,  and  thou'rt  remembered 
Ib  the  serener  heaven  of  his  bliss 
But  as  the  transient  flash— f/iis  is  not  love, 

This  is  pollution." 

Both  the  poetry  and  sentiment  of  this  are  noble, 
hot  unhappily,  with  Solisa  passion  predominates  over 
reason.  Urged  by  her  agony,  the  king  tempts  Alareos 
by  "a  twin-bom  lure  cradled  with  Love,  named  Power,” 
to  accomplish  the  death  of  his  wife,  promising  him  that 
“When  Death,  who  with  his  fatal  linger  taps 
At  princely  doors  as  freely  as  he  gives 
His  summons  to  the  serf. 

Have  sealed  the  only  life  that  throws  a  shade 
Between  us,  thy  hand  shall  clasp  my  daughter’s, 

That  thou  liast  loved  so  long. 

My  crown,  the  crown  of  all  my  realms,  Alareos, 

Shall  bind  thy  royal  brow.” 

Alareos  is  not  proof  against  the  double  temptation 
d  love  and  a  yet  subtler  essence,  ambition ;  but  he 
ihrinks  from  the  commission  of  the  crime — the  murder 
of  bis  fair  and  loving  wife — himself.  In  his  soliloquy 
OB  bis  “  uufullilled  purposes”  some  beautiful  thoughts 
occur:— 

“  Wliy,  the  sin 

Is  in  the  thought,  not  in  tho  deed — ’tis  not 
The  body  pays  the  penalty — the  soul 
I  Must  clear  that  awful  scot.  What  palls  my  arm ? 

It  is  not  Pity ;  trumpet-tongued  Arabitiun 
t  Stifles  her  plaintive  voice.  It  is  not  Love, 
i  For  that  inspires  the  blow !” 

A  Moorish  slave,  named  Oran,  whose  life,  when  at 
bis  mercy,  he  has  spared,  Alareos  incites  to  pay  the 
debt  by  taking  a  life  in  return.  There  is  a  kind  of 
ouder-plot,  with  a  profligate  young  nobleman  bearing 
the  celebrated  patronymic  of  Sidoiiia,  wlio  is  in  love 
fith  the  neglected  wife  of  Alareos,  and  who  avails 
himself  of  his  office  in  the  royal  household  to  give 
Countess  Florimonde  the  key  of  the  palace  gardens,  by 
BCMs  of  entering  which  she  can  be  a  witness  of  her 
huibsnd’s  treachery.  Longing  to  clear  her  lu  art  of  its 
i  ticking  doubt,  and  yet  loathing  the  tusk  of  playing  the 
^  upon  him,  on  her  way  she  is  met  by  JSidonia,  who 
Wempts  to  carry  her  off. 

“  What  is  not  yielded, 

In  war  wc  capture.” 

Oran  rushes  to  her  rescue,  w'ounds  Sidonia,  and  as 
they  exit  fighting,  Solisa  enters,  attended  by  her  ladies, 
leturaing  from  vespers,  sees  the  swooning  countess, 
ud  has  her  borne  to  the  palace.  While  she  is  laid 
ttueless  there,  with  Solisa  by  her  side,  Alareos  enters. 
Ai  he  approaches  the  couch,  led  by  the  unsuspecting 
Soliia,  the  unhappy  countess  uncloses  her  eyes,  with 
*rild  shriek  recognises  her  estranged  husband,  and 
tke  act  closes  on  a  striking  tableau. 

The  plot  thickens.  Solisa  is  stung  to  the  quick  at 
inding  the  wife  of  Alareos,  her  hated  rival,  endowed 
rith  so  much  beauty ;  whilst  Oran,  beholding  “  how 
she  is,  how  gracious,  how  devoted,”  relents,  and 
ttfuses  to  fulfil  his  oath  to  repay  with  hers  his  own 
forfeited  life.  He  conjures  his  creditor  to 
“  Sparo”  (him)  “  this  ordeal :  Hast  thou  some  fierce  rival  ? 
I’ll  pluck  his  heart  out.  Yea !  there  is  no  peril 
I’d  not  confront,  no  rack  I’ll  not  endure, 
ho  great  oflTenco  commit,  to  do  thee  service. 

So  thou  wilt  spare  me  this,  and  spare  thy  soul 
This  unmatch’d  sin.” 


The  count  claims  this  terrible  fulfilment  of  his 
terrible  oath,  and  Oran,  strong  in  his  country’s  proud 
idea  of  honour,  pays  the  debt  by  plunging  his  dagger 
in  his  own  heart.  Rut  this  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice 
fails  to  move  the  passion-prompted  heart  of  Alareos. 
He  dre.ads  the  scorn  of  Solisa  at  his  “achieveless  arm,” 
and  while  a  dreadful  storm  rages  without,  we  learn,  by 
a  piercing  shriek  from  an  inner  cham'oer  and  the  entry 
of  Alareos  with  his  hloodstaiued  sword,  that  the  fearful 
deed  has  been  accomplished,  and  by  his  own  murderous 
hand.  With  the  retribution  that  follows  crime,  news 
comes  to  tlie  guilty  man  that  in  the  fearful  hurricane, 
she,  for  whose  sake  he  has  thus  imperilled  his  soul,  has 
been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  fallen  a  blighted 
corpse  to  the  ground.  Acknowledging  that  there  is 
indeed  a  God  of  vengeance,  Alareos  exclaims — 

“  5Iy  wife’s  at  least  a  queen ; 

She  reifcTis  in  heaven.  Tho  Count  Alareos  lived 
To  find  a  hell  on  earth ;  yet  thus  he  sought 
A  deeper  and  a  darker,” 
stabs  himself,  and  dies. 

In  the  acting  version,  as  at  present  represented,  this 
denouement  has,  with  the  permission  of  the  right  hon. 
author,  been  changed.  Solisa’s  character  has  been 
softened  down  so  far  as  to  make  her  repent  of  the  evil 
designs  upon  the  countess's  life.  Under  the  inlluenco 
of  these  better  feelings,  heightened  by  terror  at  the 
awful  storm,  she  hurries  with  her  father,  the  King  of 
Castille,  to  the  castle  of  Alareos,  in  hopes  to  arrest  his 
fatal  purpose ;  but  it  is  too  late,  and  at  sight  of  his 
sword,  reddened  with  her  rival's  life-blood,  she,  horror- 
stricken  and  broken-hearted,  dies  before  her  lover 
commits  the  act  of  self-destruction. 

From  the  sketch  we  have  given  it  cannot  but  be  seen 
that  Alareos  is  an  intensely-exciting  and  poweifully- 
writteu  tragedy,  abounding  with  high  literary  and 
poetic  merit.  IVc  have  quoted  freely,  still  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  passages  which  arc  well  worthy  their 
author’s  renown.  In  an  interview  between  the  king 
and  his  daughter,  who  is  desiiondingly  calling  upon 
death  to  end  lier  sorrows,  the  former  replies — 

“  Moody  youth 

Toys  in  its  talk  with  tho  dark  thought  of  death. 

As  if  to  die  were  hut  to  change  a  robe; 

It  is  their  present  refuge  for  all  cares 

And  each  disaster.  When  tho  sore  has  touched 

Tlioir  flowing  locks  they  iirattlo  less  of  death. 

Perchance  thiuk  more  of  it.” 

And  again — 

“  Around  the  peaks  cling  vapours. 

- Eagles  live  in  clouds. 

And  they  draw  royal  breath.” 

We  arc  indebted  for  the  production  of  this  tragedy, 
wliich,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  acquires 
additional  interest  from  being  the  production  of  one  of 
our  most  gifted  writers  and  eminent  public  men,  to  a 
lady  who,  in  tliis  her  histrionic  essay,  has  given  proof 
of  that  dramatic  talent  which  she  displayed  when  she 
made  her  appearance  as  a  Shakspearean  reader  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall. 

Miss  Agues  Cameron,  though  bom  and  educated  at 
New  York,  is  of  English  parentage.  Her  family  are 
totally  unconuectqd  with  the  stage,  although  she  is 
by  marriage  connected  with  an  illustrious  dramatic 
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family.  Her  husband,  who  was  fonnerly  an  officer  in  a 
regiment  of  artillery,  now  devotes  himself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  has  executed,  with 
the  author’s  express  permission,  the  necessary  transpo¬ 
sitions  and  excisions  in  Alarcos  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  his  taste  and  acumen. 

Miss  Agnes  Cameron  (wo  follow  the  lady’s  example 
in  adhering  to  her  maiden  name)  made  her  dehut  as  an 
actress  in  New  York  in  the  character  of  Constance,  in 
Sheridan  Knowles’  play  of  The  Love  Chase,  subse¬ 
quently  appearing  there  aud  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
hloutreal,  aud  Quebec  with  much  success  in  a  round  of 
such  parts  as  Bianca  {Fazio),  Juliet,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Juliana  {Iloneymoon),  Margaret  Elmore  {Love's  Sacri- 
,fice),  &c.  A  severe  illness  compelled  her  retirement 
from  public  life  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
emerged  as  a  public  reader.  Visiting  in  that  capacity 
the  Old  World,  she  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  high  encomiums  of  the  great  Rachel,  the 
French  tragedienne,  who  added  to  her  praises  the 
tribute  of  a  beautiful  scarf ;  and  last  winter  she  had 
the  additional  gratification,  white  reading  in  Ireland,  of 
being  highly  complimented  by  Lady  Beecher  (formerly 
the  celebrated  Miss  O’Neil),  who  also  bestowed  on  her 
a  handsome  cadcan  and  prolonged  her  sojourn  at  St. 
Anne’s,  Cork,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  her  a 
second  time.  In  these  elocutionary  displays,  which 
met  with  the  high  approval  of  the  press  and  public,  she 
had  the  advantage  of  being  assisted  by  her  husband, 
who  bears,  as  we  before  hinted,  a  family  name  round 
which  Fame  has  shed  her  bright  halo,  but  which,  for 
family  reasons,  is  at  present  withheld. 

Miss  Agnes  Cameron  has  an  expressive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  countenance,  fine  commanding  figure,  and  a 
singularly  rich  and  musical  voice,  while  her  action  is 
particularly  graceful  and  unstudied,  and  her  elocution 
and  delivery  betoken  high  cultivation. 


r.vr.is,  August. 

The  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial  arc  still — at  the 
time  we  write — at  Fontainebleau.  The  keen  air 
of  this  beautiful  place,  and  the  daily  rides  and  drives 
he  enjoys  in  the  forest,  arc  favourable  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  tlie  Prince  Imperial.  Ills  highness's  time 
is  very  exactly  and  very  judiciously  divided  between 
classical  and  scientific  studies  and  a  variety  of  arts 
d'agrenunt.  It  is  said  the  Prince  has  achieved  very 
considerable  progress  in  drawing  during  the  period  he 
has  spent  at  Fontainebleau,  lie  also  takes  lessons  in 
modelling  from  a  sculptor,  and  shows  great  talent  for 
that  art. 

Besides  this,  the  Prince  is  already  initiated  into  all 
militaiy  manoeuvres.  Several  times  a  week  a  number 
of  infants  de  troupe  arc  assembled  in  the  jardin  anglais, 
and  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  pare  reserve,  his  high¬ 
ness,  accompanied  by  his  grand  Ccuger  and  gouverncur, 
causes  most  complicated  strategic  moves  to  be  gone 
through  by  the  little  troop  under  his  command. 

The  Imperial  family  does  not  set  the  example  of  the 
restless  fureur  for  travelling  exhibited  this  year  by  the 
generality  of  those  w'ho  entitle  themselves  the  world  of 
fashion.  The  Emperor  goes  to  Flombiercs  for  his  health. 


but  the  Empress  is  contented  to  remain  at  Fontainf. 
bleau  all  the  summer. 


On  the  other  hand,  while  so  many  of  ks  heureui 
monde  are  making  tours  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  GermanT 
or  Russia,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  orontki 
banks  of  the  Black  Sea,  those  whose  occupation* 
fortune  (the  want  of  the  latter,  we  mean)  compel  tbn 
to  remain  in  Paris  endeavour  to  pass  their  leisure  hom 
as  pleasantly  as  possible  by  making  excursions 
voyages  in  a  small  way— indeed,  the  true  Parisian^ir 
sang  loves  his  city  and  its  environs  better  than  at 
other  place  in  the  world.  Ten  to  one,  when  he  leavs 
it  to  visit  any  other  country,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  fashion, 
and  not  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  when  he  remains  efe 
lui,  it  is  as  much  from  taste  as  from  necessity.  Strangt 
that  the  English,  who  arc  so  fond  of  e.xpatiating  upoo 
the  pleasures  of  home,  should  be  so  much  in  love  witi 
travelling,  while  the  French,  who  do  not  boast  of  snd 
superior  domestic  virtues,  are  at  least  far  more  attached 
to  their  native  city. 

A  chief  reason  is  that  Paris  is  certainly  the  mos 
charming  city  in  the  world,  and  that  its  environs  ate 
lovely.  Passy,  Autcuil,  Enghien  possess  beautiful 
woods,  sunny  rivers,  and  even  mineral  waters,  and  the 
hadaud  confined  altogether  intra  muros  contents  him. 
self  with  the  numerous  ecoles  de  natation  establishd 
upon  the  Seine.  Ladies,  especially,  enjoy  the  privilep 
of  the  Bain  dcs  Fleurs,  so  called,  with  true  French  gal¬ 
lantry,  as  dedicated  espjccially  to  themselves.  Intlm 
elegant  establishment  one  goes  down  to  the  Seise 
through  very  pretty  gardens,  shaded  with  trees,  and 
filled  with  delicious  flowers.  The  bathing  takes  plaa 
in  the  Seine  itself,  under  awnings  of  striped  coii! 
with  scalloped  trimmings,  bound  with  bright  red  ot 
blue. 

Besides  this,  the  Parisian  may  if  he  chooses  takea 
dip  in  salt  water,  the  b.aths  of  the  Frc'gate  being fillei 
with  sea  water.  This  ship,  which  stands  immovable  is 
the  Seine,  is  at  once  a  bathing  establishment  and  a 
restaurant,  and  after  you  have  bathed  you  can  partake 
of  a  nice  breakfast  upon  the  prettily-decorated  deck  of 
the  vessel. 

The  Parisian,  who  likes  to  feed  upon  illumm :: 
bcefstakes,  enjoys  his  frigate  very  much. 

T  he  marriage  of  ^lademoiselle  Adelina  Patti  wi¬ 
the  Marquis  Henri  de  Caux  was  at  last  celebrated 
the  1st  of  August.  It  has  excited  more  interest  tl.; 
it  perhaps  de.served,  but  the  Diva  is  a  great  favc 
with  the  Paii.sians,  and  they  trembled  to  lose  t 
when  she  stepped  within  the  ranks  of  the  liigi 
French  nobility.  These  fears,  however,  were  will  " 
foundiition.  Mademoiselle  Patti  keeps  her  maidf- 
name,  aud  means  to  fullil  all  her  engagements.  Sh 
goes  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  autumn,  and  ak: 
wards  to  New  York.  Her  husband  of  course  aoc  - 
panics  her  in  all  her  travels.  He  has  given  his  rftM  ■ 
of  the  post  he  occupied  as  Eeuger  de  I'Einpercur.  It-i 
post  is  more  honourable  than  lucrative.  Compared 
the  exjienscs  inevitably  incurred,  the  appointment 
12,000  francs  is  a  bagatelle.  AVhite  kid  unincuti- 
abks  and  bottes  a  I'ecugerc  arc  extremely  expensive,  f 
present  position  of  the  Marquis  de  Caux  is  infin^ 
more  agreeable  in  all  respects. 
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Henri  llocliefort  and  his  T.atilvrne  being  the  hero  of 
the  day  at  Paris,  lanterns  now  ajipcar  applied  to  the 
greatest  variety  of  purposes  in  our  enthusiastic  city. 
JeTcUed  lanterns  arc  worn  by  ladies  who  admire 
Kochefort's  prose  as  earrings  and  brooches  and  the 
prettiest  bonhonniires ;  work-cases  and  cigar-stands 
ippear  in  the  shape  of  lanterns.  A  new  kind  of  very 
delicious  dessert  biscuits  arc  sold  by  dozens  in  very 
pretty  boxes  of  cardboard  made  in  the  same  shape,  and 
painted  in  the  reddish  orange  colour  of  Rochefort's 
publication.  Tliesc  arc  called  hisenits  de  Ronge  fort — a 
rather  clever  pun  upon  the  name — and  divers  mottoes 
and  flourishes  adorn  the  sides  of  the  lantern. 

And  a  new  cafeS  which  has  just  been  opened,  having 
for  its  enseigne  a  glaring  red  lantern,  also  made  after 
the  pattern  upion  the  cover  of  Rochefort’s  weekly 
joamal;  it  has  met  with  something  of  the  success 
reaped  by  the  bold  young  author,  for  day  and  night  it 
is  crowded  by  thirsty  adliercuts  to  liberal  political 
tenets. 
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MR.  BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  POETRY. 

IT  has  been  often  brought  as  a  reproach  against  this 
age  that  it  cares  little  for  poetry  and  romance, 
nuch  for  the  grosser  facts  of  comfort  and  riches.  Partly 
tme,  hut  not  wholly.  Doubtless  the  number  of  wealthy 
)wiTfii!(s  who  have  climbed  the  greasy  pole  and  saluted 
King  Cash  have  much  lowered  the  tone  of  society,  and 
hart  the  delicate  and  sensitive  feelings  of  those  who 
irc  of  Letter  mould  and  higher  taste.  But  the  love 
inl spirit  of  poetry  still  move  the  affection  of  thousands, 
ud  do  appeal,  with  most  especial  certainty  of  favour, 
to  the  hearts  of  women.  AVith  women,  indeed,  resides 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
cren  when  the  men  of  the  period  shall  have  done 
tbdrbcst  to  spoil  and  vitiate  their  minds.  And  how¬ 
ever  the  feminine  desire  to  please  may  lead  them  to 
eitravaganccs  of  dress,  diction,  or  behaviour,  yet  the 
nrc  feminine  instinct  will  be  aroused  when  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  them  by  the  logic  of  facts  that  the  best  and 
largest  part  of  mankind  do  still,  as  ever  they  did,  love 
most  that  form  of  loveliness  in  woman  which  is  attuned 
to  respect,  admiration,  and  regard  for  the  best  ex¬ 
pressions  and  developments  of  human  life  and  art. 
Ike  poet  will  always  be  for  a  true  woman  a  sage,  a 
preacher,  a  teacher,  who.se  highest  flights  fix  dutifully 
her  reverence  and  c.stccm.  Poetry  with  her  is  near 
din  to  Nature  that  she  loves  so  much.  Her  garden 
vithout,  with  countless  beauties  of  form  and  colour,  is 
mtehed  within  by  her  bookshelf,  where  lines  of  beauty 
ttilof  grace  compel  her  willing  praise,  and  win  from 
her  smiles  of  delight  or  tears  of  sympathising  grief. 
Who  can  love  the  wind-flower,  the  beautiful  anemone, 
and  not  love  the  line  that,  in  describing  it,  extols  its 
tharms?  Docs  the  tall  pojilar  reacli  high  above  your 
wailway  ?  Will  you  not  remember  the  verse  that 
^ta  its  quivering  motion?  Docs  the  spreading 
thestnut-troe  stretch  its  protecting  arm  over  the  village 
Biithy?  Will  not  the  sweet  American  song-writer 
your  applause?  And  so  in  the  great  round 
*hich  leads,  in  circling  lines,  from  Nature  up  to 
hature's  God.  AVhose  drawing-room  is  that — whoso 


snug  boudoir — whose  keej)ing-room,  for  the  matter  of 
that — which  has  not  its  favourite — Tennyson,  Miss 
Procter,  Owen  Mereditli,  Hood,  Dobell,  Ingelow,  or 
another?  If  there  be  such,  we  w’ould  rather  not  visit 
at  that  house,  or  write  my  lady’s  name  upon  our  list  of 
friends. 

But  besides  the  delicious  list  of  modem  poets,  there 
arc  beauties  lying  perdtts  in  our  literature  which  it  is 
not  probable  that  ladies  can  find  for  themselves,  unless 
they  be  close  students  and  have  leisure  as  well  as  taste 
for  hunting  out  sweet  comers  and  thymy  banks  in  the 
thick  folios  of  museums  and  libraries.  It  is  too 
much  to  require  that  the  majority  shall  do  this,  great 
their  love  for  poesy  notwithstanding.  And  so  it  has 
come  that  collections  of  poetry  are  particularly  favourite 
volumes,  liked  of  the  liked  in  a  lady’s  household. 
Alany  delightful  treasuries  and  many  householil  poems 
have  been  of  late  published.  Air.  Allingliam  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Trench  have  worked  the  ore  we  have  now  indi¬ 
cated,  and  brought  to  the  surface  specimens  of  value 
inestimable.  WIr.  Beoton  has  been  for  many  years 
digging  in  the  same  mines,  and  has  had  the  assistance 
of  many  labourers,  very  able  and  very  willing.  His 
wish  was  to  get  together  in  a  volume,  as  large  and  as 
handsome  as  could  be  reasonably  conceived,  t!ie  greatest 
number  of  the  best  poems  and  verses  of  the  English 
language.  This  aim  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view 
during  many  changing,  sorrowful  circumstances ;  and 
although  for  many  months— adding  up  into  years — 
this  book  has  been  announced  as  in  the  press,  it  is  only 
now  that  Mr.  Becton  can  distinctly  fix  its  date  of  issue. 

In  the  advertisement  pages  a  more  detailed  view 
of  the  work  is  exposed,  and  we  will  but  hrielly 
name  here  its  contents.  Nearly  two  thousand  poems, 
in  all,  Beeton’s  Gp.e.\t  Book  of  Poetry  will  contain. 
Biographical  notices  of  every  known  writer  arc  also 
added,  in  a  form  convenient  and  agreeable.  Seven 
periods — distinct  in  certain  characteristics — the  woilc 
is  divided  into,  giving  to  the  development  of  our  poetic 
literature  certain  clear  and  defined  outlines  which  will 
not  he  without  their  value,  cither  to  the  Lover  of 
Poetry  or  the  student  of  our  tongue.  Each  poet 
appears  in  chronological  order,  and  the  date  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  each  writer  is,  wdierc  po.5sible,  stated.  It 
is  a  book,  we  believe,  tliat  wdll  live  long  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  love  of  the  Engli.sh  nation  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
also,  th.at  Mr.  Bccton  has,  in  the  production  of  thi.s 
national  work,  relieved  us  from  tlic  po.sition  we  have 
hitherto  occupied  in  i-cgai-d  to  collections  of  poetry. 
The  Americans  could  certainly  claim,  in  Mr.  Dana'.s 
Ilonsihold  PiCtnj,  to  have  publi.shed  the  best  and 
largest  existing  collection  of  English  poem.s.  ^Ir. 
Dana's  book  v.ill  no  longer  hold  the  first  place;  and 
until  America  copies  Air.  Beeton’s  collection,  wdiic'.i  it 
is  very  probable  she  will,  or  until  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia  essays  and  compasses  an  improved  col¬ 
lection,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  know  that  England 
possesses  in  one  volume  the  largest  number  of  tlie  best 
pieces  of  her  language  ever  collected— carefully  edited, 
well  printed,  usefully  arranged — the  whole  work, 
indeed,  done  with  a  view  to  durability  on  account  of 
its  real  merit,  and  so  ns  to  be  worthy  of  its  title— 

The  Gpe.vt  Book  of  Exgi.tsii  Poetpy. 
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FOLIAGE  PLANTS  AND  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  plant  witli  which  we  illustrate  page  102  is, 
without  doubt,  the  finest  alocasia  yet  raised,  ancl 
was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  from  the 
Alocasia  longiloba,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  the 
Alocasia  veitchii.  It  is  a  plant  of  noble  appearance, 
having  magnificent  leaves  of  thirty-two  inches  in  length. 
It  is  of  free  growth,  and  preserves  all  the  beautifid 
colour  of  the  Alocasia  veitchii,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
splendid  form  of  that  species.  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  possess  a  speci¬ 
men  plant  which  has 
no  less  than  fourteen 
of  these  beautiful 
leaves.  To  the  Aloca¬ 
sia  intermedia  was 
awarded  the  first  prize 
(the  silver  medal)  at 
the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Ilorticultunal 


The  colocasia  mentioned  above  are  a  genus  of  anas  I 
very  closely  allied  to  ciiladium,  but  differing  from  it  i  [ 
the  spadix,  having  a  club-shaped  or  pointed  topdeai.| 
tute  of  stamens.  The  middle  portion  of  the  spadUj 
provided  with  stamens,  above  and  below  which  latte 
are  rudimentary  organs.  The  anthers  are  two-cellei ! 
opening  by  pores,  and  having  a  broad  wedge-shape,;  | 
connection.  The  colocasia  are  Indian  herbs,  »iti  I- 
tuberous  or  stem-like  root-stocks  and  peltate  lesvet  f 
Colocasia  antiquorum,  the  Arum  colocasia  of  Hniwia, 
is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries,  Egypt,  lad^ 
&c.,  for  the  sake  of  a 
leaves,  which  whenm 
cooked  are  acrid, 
by  boiling  in  matT 
separate  waters  tlw 
lose  all  acridity  and 
may  be  eaten  at 
spinach  Colocasii  i 
indica  is  cultivated  i 
Brazil  for  its  esculii;| 


Society,  as  the  best  “  garden  hybrid”  then  exhibited. 
The  name  alocasia  is  applied  to  a  section  of  the  genus 
colocasia,  but  by  some  botanical  authorities  they  are 
considered  a  distinct  genus.  The  alocasia  are  natives 
of  India ;  they  have  peltate  le.aves  springing  from  an 
erect  root-stock.  The  Alocasia  mctallica  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Bornean  species,  with  very  largo  leaves  having 
a  rich  bronze-coloured  surface,  ami  is  a  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  ornament  of  our  hothouses ,  the  leaves  look  like 
great  polished  met.il  shields.  As  table  plants  the 
alocasia  excel  all  others. 


stems  and  small  pendulous  tubes.  Colocasia  osculenti 
C'olocasia  macrorhiza,  and  many  varieties  of  tkes 
species  are  cultivated  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  uiidt- 
the  name  of  “  tara,”  and  their  root-stocks  being  fill* 
with  starch,  furnish  a  staple  article  of  diet  iunon^tk 
natives  Tlie  leaves  are  likewise  used  as  a  vegetable 
The  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  finc-foliaged  [te- 
no  doubt  first  began  in  Northern  Europe,  where,  fr- 
thc  absence  of  outdoor  evergreens,  caused  by  tbi 
severity  of  the  weather  during  the  long  winter  mont^  _ 
the  wealthy  nobles  had  recourse  to  employing  numt^^ty 

T^»  lil 
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of  the  more  persistent  foliageil  8pecie.s  for  the  decora- 
jjoB  of  their  halls  and  staircases.  'I’he  well-known 
Pnnce  Demidoff  introduced  and  encouraged  this  taste 


endless  variety  ot  flowering  plants  known  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day 

We  shall  continue  each  month  an  account  of  the 
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beautiful  plant  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sous. 
It  is  of  compact  habit,  and  possesses  the  profusely- 
flowering  properties  of  “  Tom  Thumb,”  and  is,  indeed, 
a  double-flowered  “  Tom  Thumb”  geranium.  “  Madame 
Hose  Charmeux”  is  distinguished  by  its  small,  plain 
green  leaves,  well  cxp.anded,  roiind-lobed  shape,  and  of 
great  substance;  it  produces  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
scarlet  double  tlowers,  in  trusses  one-third  larger  than 
single-flowered  “Tom  Thumbs.”  The  trusses  are  borne 
oil  very  linn  scapes,  which  enable  it  to  withstand  rain 
better  than  the  old  variety.  It  is  a  first-class  bedding 
plant,  and  by  the  very  long  duration  of  its  bloom  it 
will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  riband  lines  and 
flower  garden  parterres,  for  conservatory  decoration 
(pot  culture),  and  for  miscellaneous  groujis  in  succes¬ 
sion  beds  throughout  the  season.  Among  new  double- 
flowered  rose-coloured  geraniums,  “  Madame  Lemoine” 
is  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  a  fine  zonalc  geranium 
of  free  and  compact  growth,  with  a  remarkably  large 
flower  truss,  containing  from  sixty  to  eighty  blossoms, 
each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very 
double,  and  as  rich  in  colour  as  the  Provence  rose. 
This  beautiful  variety  of  zonale  geraniums  merits  a 
jilace  in  every  collection  of  zonalcs. 

“  Andrew  Henderson”  is  also  a  very  beautiful  double 
geranium.  One  of  its  principal  features  of  excellence 
consists  in  its  style  of  growth,  taking  after  the  desi¬ 
rable  habit  of  the  single-flowered  varieties,  and  not  of 
the  sparing-branched  habit  of  the  Pelargonium  in- 
quiuens  section,  thereby  favouring  a  more  bushy 
growth  and  greater  amount  of  bloom.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  dilYers  from  the  previously-named  varieties, 
being  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  lake  in  hue ;  the  truss  is  of 
extraordinary  size,  forming  a  sub-globular  outline, 
each  containing  more  than  sixty  blossoms.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  blooms  are  large,  very  double,  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  imbricated  like  a  ranunculus.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  variety  for  conservatory  culture,  and  also  as  a 
select  specimen  for  decoration  in  baskets,  &c. 

We  must  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  new 
liliputian  zonale  geraniums.  These  liliputian  zonalcs 
are  a  new  and  interesting  form  of  the  zonale 
section,  and  were  raised  by  an  eminent  cultivator  in 
Saxony.  The  growth  is  distinct  from  tlie  ordinary 
dwarf  kinds — such  as  “Harry  llieover” — hitherto 
known  in  English  gardens,  the  leaves  being  small,  and 
the  flowers  equal  in  size  to  the  zonale  varieties  of  large 
growth.  The  properties  of  a  vigorous  and  compact 
dwarf  growth,  combined  with  small  foliage  and  bloom 
equal  in  size  to  the  English  varieties,  is  a  sufficient 
commendation  for  their  introduction  to  our  gardens  as 
a  new  and  most  desirable  plant  for  riband  borders, 
baskets,  vases,  and  general  decoration.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  present  varieties  of  liliputian  zonalcs : 
— Baby  Boy,  scarlet,  while  eye;  Cuiiid,  light  copper 
rose,  white  centre;  Little  Dorrit,  salmon  rose,  white 
eye;  Little  Dear,  delicate  rose,  with  white  spot;  Little 
Gem,  brilliant  vermilion,  white  centre;  Little  Harry, 
carmine  scarlet,  white  eye;  Pretty  Jemima,  brilliant 
scarlet,  white  ccnlrc;  Rustic  Beauty,  carmine,  white 
centre ;  Tom  Tit,  brilliant  scarlet,  white  eye. 

These  new  geraniums — ^both  zonale  and  lilqiutian 
zonalcs— are  sure  to  become  garden  favourites. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  CoRnESPOSDESTS. — All  L'lters  for  this  department  U  b 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  oue  month  for  insertion  in  the  next 

Asswnns. — .All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  tb 
addresses  of  correspondents. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchao'^  ijj 
niiderstand  that  we  have  received  no  communications  on  tb 
subject. 

The  Rules  of  the  En(>lishwoman’s  Exchange  will  be  fonnJi 
the  April  number  of  tho  Magazine. 

233.  loi  baa  a  Paris  bonnet,  sbado  between  light  manniti 
grey,  with  pearl  fringe  and  white  tulle  veil;  cost  £2.  IVli, 
given  for  3t)s.,  Ini!:  being  obliged  to  go  into  monruing. 

236.  Ella  wants  a  good  sewing  maebiue  on  stand.  IVilipn 
money. 

237.  Ruda  baa  all  the  numbers  of  tho  Exclisuwowax's  Do 
niESTic  Magazine  from  tho  brgiuuing  of  tho  Cd.  nnmbenipb 
the  present  month,  and  a  great  many  of  the  2d.  unuiben,ilioi 
pair  of  very  handsome  watchpoelcets  in  crystal  and  pearl  Ictii, 
partly  finished,  which  she  will  exchange  for  a  Britannia  Sevin; 
Machine.  All  the  patterns  are  included  with  the  books. 

238.  Indian  has  for  exchange  silver  croehct-ucedlo  from  Ddli 
set  of  real  Maltese  lace  collar  and  enffs;  pair  of  coral  eaitisp 
handsome  scarlet  ostrich  feather ;  ditto  grey;  Chinese  ivory  ui 
white  feather-fan.  Open  to  offers.  Together  or  separate.  [Flcu 
•end  12  stamps.] 

239.  A  Lady  has  three  young  rabbits  (two  of  them  Egyite 
smuts),  which  she  would  be  happy  to  exchange  for  a  coapleol 
black  Spanish  hens.  No  dealers,  &c.,  need  reply. 

240.  Lucy  A.  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  sougiingooi 
condition  (the  published  price  amonnts  to  oCs.)  for  some  iitide 
nscfnl  in  a  largo  family.  Open  to  offers.  “Sweet  Nightingik" 
(Boscovitch),  “Dream  of  llopo”  (11  Dado — Arditi),  “The  Sky¬ 
lark”  (Zeta),  “  My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair"  (Hiydi{. 
“Merry  Flower  Girl”  (Osborne),  “ Fishermaiden’s  Prsyct”  (T. 
Gabriel),  “As  at  Evening  Sings  tho  Kightingalo"  (Bellini', 
“Flower  Girl”  (Godfrey),  “Were  I  a  Star”  (VioLt),  “Gsiljl 
Sing”  (Donizetti),  “  Birdio’s  Song”  (Amos),  “  Do  You  Thud  cf 
tho  Days?”  (Smart),  “  Sing  Mo  that  Song”  (Leslie),  “Wejriij 
o’  the  Green”  (Boucicanlt),  “Merry  Maid”  (Guglielmo),  “Eolu'i 
Song”  (Allen),  “  All  Along  the  Valley”  (Claribel),  “  He  Dotml 
Love  Me"  (Gray),  “  Loving  Words”  (Harvey),  “  0  Willow  Tree’ 
(Claribel). 

211.  WiLMOT  has  a  grey  tweed  “  Font  aiuchlcan  costume,"  mile 
by  Messrs.  H.  J.  and  D.  NicoU.  Jacket,  lined;  high  liolin; 
skirt  to  be  worn  long  or  short,  lower  part  removable ;  all  trimeei 
with  black  braid.  Suitable  for  a  figuro  about  5  feet  2  inrhci  ii 
height.  Cost  £5  15s.  Cd.  Price  £3 10s. ;  or  open  to  fair  offtn.  ' 

212.  Lavinia  lias  real  rock  coral  crosses,  very  stroug,  ml 
greatly  admired,  14  stamps.  Also  baudsome  rock  coral  esiriiip, 
gold  wires,  40  stamps,  post  free. 

213.  Beta  has  a  gnantity  of  music  to  exebange.  Any  oue  cn 
have  a  list  on  application. 

214.  H.  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  handsome  picture  foldirg-sctea 
for  12  guineas,  or  will  exchange  it  for  a  good  harmoninm. 

215.  Mils.  C.  has  a  snit  of  knickerbockers,  dark  brown  clofl, 
never  worn,  on  acconiitof  going  into  deep  mourning.  Cost  £lli 
Will  seU  them  for  15s.  Size  to  suit  a  boy  four  years  old.  Opa 
to  offers.  [Scud  12  stamps.] 

210.  Patience  F.  baa  two  very  bcantifnl  sofa  cushion!  h 
Berlin  wool  work,  with  handsome  silk  tassels,  itc.,  novtr  ka 
used ;  worth  £2  each.  Would  liko  14  yards  of  violet  and  hiid 
shot  silk,  or  good  black  silk.  Open  to  offers. 

247.  L.  A.  has  a  handsome  Indian  pattern  silky  shawl,  vea 
twice  ;  material  like  Paisley.  Wants  a  set  of  jet.  OpentooSen 

248.  Valotta  has  the  Enolisiiwoman's  Domestic  MAOsasi 
from  June,  1866,  to  August,  1808;  will  take  £1  for  it.  Opish 
offers. 

549.  Y.  S.  has  a  carte-dc-vlsite  albnm,  qnito  new,  which  ik 
will  give  in  exchange  for  a  fan  or  smelling-bottle. 

250.  Dot  is  open  to  offers  in  exebange  for  a  Cluny  lace  ml 
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niE  ENGLISIIWOilAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


not  be  content  till  tbcy  have  read  tbo  book  tbemsclrcs,  and  if 
they  once  do  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  tbo  barm- 
lessness  of  corsets  and  tbo  beauty  of  a  slender  figure.  I  tbink 
The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline  is  already  beginning  to  show  its 
effects,  for  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  tbe  majority  of  the 
ladies  bad  most  elegantly  small  waists,  and  took  care,  by  wearing 
tight-fitting  dresses,  to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.” 

La  Gene  says — “  I  am  also  a  widower,  with  two  adopted  nieces, 
and  although  I  do  not  carry  my  admiration  of  tigbt-lacing  to  tbe 
point  ef  wearing  stays  myself  (rather  a  disgusting  idea),  I  agree 
with  the  Widower  who  writes  in  your  June  number  in  bis  admi¬ 
ration  of  tigbt-lacing  in  young  ladies.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  a  young  lady  has  a  pretty  face  and  figure,  there  is 
no  excess  of  tight-lacing  in  which  she  may  please  herself  to 
indulge  that  is  not  an  increase  to  her  beauty.  My  nieces  arc 
respectively  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old,  and  as  they  are  both 
very  pretty  and  have  lovely  figures,  I  am  anxious  that  they  should 
make  the  best  they  can  of  them,  and  therefore  join  with  the 
Widower  in  asking  M.  C.  for  her  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
Viennese  and  French  corsets.  My  nieces  have  a  governess  who  is 
very  severe  with  them  in  the  matter  of  tight-lacing,  and  insists, 
through  my  orders,  on  the  utmost  amount  of  compression  that 
they  can  bear  when  I  wish  them  to  look  their  prettiest.  And  here 
I  must  mention  a  point  on  which  I  quite  disagree  with  M.  C.  No 
one  would  like  a  pretty  girl  to  look  slovenly  at  any  time,  but  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  coquetry  is  the  gainer  when  a  young 
lady,  after  having  been  seen  in  a  trim  morning  dress,  with  its 
neatly-fitting  belt  of,  say,  18  or  19  inches,  appears  at  a  picnic  or  a 
croquet  party  in  an  elegant  dress,  tightly  fitting  over  a  corset,  in 
which,  as  M.  0.  says,  “  the  potent  lace”  is  made  to  do  its  work,  and 
the  utmost  extremity  of  tight-lacing  is  employed  to  reduce  the 
figure  to  its  smallest  dimensions.  I  tried  this  plan  with  my  nieces 
quite  lately,  on  the  occasion  of  a  picnic  they  went  to.  The  elder 
came  home  delighted  with  the  day,  and  avowed  that  she  had  never 
enjoyed  herself  so  completely;  indeed,  she  is  always  anxious  to 
help  her  maid  and  governess  in  their  efforts  with  the  staylace,  and 
delights  in  the  half-pleasure,  half-pain,  of  the  intense  pressure. 
But  the  younger  was  very  much  inclined  to  rebel  at  a  corset  much 
tighter  than  anything  she  had  yet  endured,  but  was  forced  to 
submit  (by  what  process  I  know  not,  but  the  coercion  was  effectual), 
and  could  not  but  admit  on  her  return  that  she  was  pleased  with 
the  amount  of  admiration  she  caused.  She  is  a  coquette  by 
nature,  but  not  old  enough  to  know  the  value  of  the  motto,  “  11 
lant  souffrir  pour  etre  belle.’  Now  I  want  to  know  of  M.  C-  what 
is  the  very  best  corset  for  compressing  the  figure  that  she  knows 
of.  Although  not  many  will  admit  it,  I  am  certain  that  half  the 
charm  in  a  small  waist  comes,  not  in  spite  of,  but  on  account 
of,  its  being  tight-laced,  and  that  the  uneasiness  caused  by 
the  excessive  pressure  of  a  perfect  corset  gives  an  additional 
grace  to  the  walk  and  movements  of  a  graceful  girl.  Of 
course,  the  square-wtusted  and  flat-breasted  ladies  who  resemble 
raw  schoolboys  rather  than  anything  female,  cannot  be  expected 
to  join  in  this  view,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  to  them  that  are  due 
the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  your  paper  contrary 
to  the  run  of  the  general  opinion  expressed.  May  1  add  that  the 
occasional  tight-lacing  1  describe  cannot  possibly  be  as  harmful  as 
the  permanent  alteration  of  the  figure  advocated  by  M.  O.  ?  If 
found  to  be  too  painful,  which  1  doubt,  it  can  be  discontinued,  or 
the  pressure  lessened  on  such  important  occasions  as  I  speak  of. 
For  ordinary  wear,  no  girl  with  any  pretence  to  a  good  figure  will 
find  from  17  to  19  inches  too  small  for  comfort.  I  will  not 
mention  the  size  of  the  corset  my  elder  niece  wore  on  the  above 
occasion,  or  I  should  not  be  believed,  but  her  figure  was  a  delight 
to  the  eye.” 

r.  C.  says — “  Will  a  Widower,  who  vrrites  in  your  ‘  Conver¬ 
sazione'  stating  that  he  has  worn  stays,  kindly  say  where  in 
London  th^y  are  to  be  procured  for  gentlemen  f  He  and  others 
having  spoken  of  wearing  them,  and  finding  them  agreeable 
additions  to  their  costume,  I  should  like  to  give  them  a  trial.” 

Lucie  writes — “  Do  you  think  that  you,  or  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  or  that  ever.attentive  and  inexhaustible  Silkworm,  could 
tell  me  a  remedy  for  round  shoulders  f  I  have  been  allowed  to  stoop 
too  much  when  younger,  and  now  I  would  give  almost  anything  to 
have  my  back  perfectly  straight.  Are  there  any  shoulder-straps 


to  be  got  that  conld  be  worn  without  being  seen  7  H  so,  where 
can  I  get  them?  [Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Gumpcl,  49,  Leicester, 
equare,  London.]  It  only  reqnircs  a  little  to  make  me  streight, 
for  I  try  very  bard  to  sit  ‘  bolt  upright'  on  every  occasion  nni.r 


try  very  bard  to  sit  ‘  bolt  upright'  on  every  occasion,  only  I 
think  it  would  be  much  easier  to  have  a  support,  and  the  roosi. 
ness  would  depart  all  the  sooner.  I  am  afraid  I  am  troabliu 
you,  but  have  still  one  or  two  questions  to  ask.  Which  is  the 
nicest  way  to  have  one's  hair  done  now-a-days  7  Mine  is  long  uj 
very  troublesome  to  arrange.  I  generally  do  it  up  in  10  or  1! 
massive  rolls,  but  it  is  so  difficult,  and  never  takes  mo  less  thig 
an  hour,  so  I  get  thoroughly  wearied.  I  do  not  require  pads,  sni 
should  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  a  nice,  eiiy, 
and  not  an  arm-aching  way  to  do  mine.  [Plait  it  and  wind  ig 
thick  coils  ronnd  the  head.]  Can  a  black  velvet  tnrban  bat,  viih 
peacock's  feathers  round,  be  worn  in  the  middle  of  summer  7  [Xo,] 
Or  can  the  feathers  on  any  other  hat  7  [Yes.]  May  yon  tell  me 
Ciiest.n-ct’s  address  7  [No.]  If  not,  will  you  tell  her  sho  is  the 
most  sensible  young  lady  ‘out 7’  I  never  read  anything  lo 
thoronghly  good  as  that  little  bit  of  hers  on  tight-lacing  in  yoo 
July  correspondence.  It  is  excellent  advice,  and  all  who  litre 
the  opportunity  ought  to  commence  riding  and  rowing  at  once,  ot 
if  not  these,  try  gymnastics.  Is  my  writing  passably  good?  My 
friends  say  not.  What  do  you  think  of  it  7  [Not  bad.]  1  ug 
afraid  I  am  trespassing  on  your  time  with  this  long  letter,  tut 
indeed  there  are  so  many  ask  you  questions,  I  cannot  help  troahling 
yon  a  little,  and  if  they  are  answered  you  will  very  much  oblige." 

S.  B.  T,  wishes  to  know  what  will  prevent  the  hair  from  tarmsg 
grey,  something  that  will  not  injure  the  hair  7  So  many  remedies 
are  given  in  the  Esolishwoman’s  Domestic  Maoazike,  that 
S.  B.  T.  does  not  know  which  to  use.  Howland's  Macassar  Oil 
has  been  used  for  sometime,  but  it  neither  prevents  it  frornfalliiy 
off  or  turuiog  grey.  An  answer  in  the  next  number  would  mock 
oblige. 

Marie  Antoin'ette  will  feel  very  grateful  if  the  Editor  wilt  tdndly 
tell  her  if  pique  (white)  dresses  aro  still  worn  [yes],  skirt  and  jockyt 
the  same,  as  she  thinks  the  pique  dress  looks  very  bad  with  the  blaik 
silk  casaques  now  so  much  in  favour.  If  of  tho  same  matuiil, 
should  the  jacket  bo  tight  or  loose?  [Tight.]  Marie  hopes tbi 
Editor  will  kindly  excuse  her  tardiness  in  patting  this  query,  aal 
give  her  a  reply  in  tbe  next  number  of  the  charming  Exouat 
WOMAN. 

A.  L.  writes— “  I  see  in  tbe  last  number  of  your  Magazimi 
letter  from  A  Widower,  who  states  that  he  has  worn  stays  mall 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  a  lady.  I  wish  be  would  tell  M 
where  ho  got  them,  as  I  am  anxious  to  try  them  myself,  so  ails 
discover  whether  the  process  of  tight-lacing  is  as  dis-sgreeaUeii 
some  ladies  have  described  it  to  be,  or  so  pleasant  as  othen^ 
they  have  found  it.  But  I  confess  that  I  should  be  shy  alMl 
going  into  tho  shop  of  a  ladies’  corset-maker,  and  asking  to  bi 
measured  for  a  pair  of  corsets.  If  you  or  he  could  tell  me  of  aiy 
one  who  would  make  them  for  me  from  tbo  measure  I  could  Mol, 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  tin 
drawing  of  a  young  lady  in  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline,  clotbil 
in  a  corset  made  by  De  la  Garde,  ot  Paris.  Her  figure  striba 
mo  as  being  the  most  exquisite  I  ever  saw.  I  should  very  mook 
like  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  tbe  original.  If  you  ea 
kindly  answer  my  question,  or  if  you  will  insert  this  in  your  unt 
number  for  the  Widower  to  reply  to,  you  will  confer  a  favour « 
your  obedient  servant.” 

CoBioLANUs  says—"  I  have  a  friend  who  lias  about  fifty  smiB 
Warts  on  the  back  of  her  hands ;  consequently  she  is  very  aniioa 
to  get  rid  of  them.  She  has  been  recommended  to  use  Gouloil't 
Extract,  but  found  it  of  no  avail.  Would  you  please  giro  met 
cure  in  your  next  number  7  or  perhaps  some  of  your  many  com- 
spondents  may  know  of  one.  I  have  taken  your  Magazine  f« 
many  years,  and  have  found  several  excellent  recipes  in  it." 

Emmt  would  be  so  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  auive 
the  following  questions  in  the  September  number: — 1.  Miyi 
gentleman  bo  supposed  to  mean  anything  serious  if  ho  walks  boiH 
rtgulatly  with  her  from  chapel,  asks  her  to  come  for  walks  vitk 
him  and  his  sisters,  and  asks  for  her  photograph  in  exchange  kl 
his,  yet  bo  docs  not  come  to  meet  her  from  a  class  which  be  know 
she  attends  once  a  week  7  2.  What  do  you  think  of  my  writinff 
3.  May  1  make  my  friend  berore-meutioued  a  lilUo  present?  If 
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THE  ENGIiTSHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


^  I  ihoold  be  eo  glad  if  a  design  in  Berlin  wool  work  for  a 
UlMco-poncb  would  be  inserted  ae  soon  as  possible  in  the  Maga- 
ggt.  I  am  nearly  seveutcen,  bnt  friends  say  I  am  older-looking 
ui  rery  womanly.  [1st  query.  We  cannot  judge  of  any  gentle- 
Btn’i  “intentions.”  2nd.  Pretty  fair.  3rd.  No.  4th.  We  are 
asUe  at  present  to  comply  with  yonr  request.] 

Jtrso  will  be  glad  if  Miss  Pollard  will  inform  her  if,  in  nsing 
Ike  Hair  Wash  (as  eorreeted  hy  her  in  the  Angnst  nnmbcr  of  the 
{soushwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine),  the  whole  hair  as  well 
lithe  head  mast  he  wet;  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  with  a  sponge; 
isd whether  night  or  morning  is  beet?  Juno  uses  at  present 
gl^iine  and  lime-jnicc,  which  moistens  the  hair  pleasantly.  Can 
be  continned  as  well  as  Miss  Pollard's  mixtnro  ? 

Gownsman  writes — “  I  rejoice  to  find  that  yonr  valuable  paper 
jiitill  open  to  the  very  interesting  snbjcct  of  Tight-lacing.  As 
ya  hare  admitted  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  on  this  prac- 
tM,  will  yon  kindly  allow  mo  to  endorse  all  that  yonr  corre- 
ipondents  have  said  in  praise  of  that  most  elegant  article  of 
Imisine  attire,  the  Corset?  As  a  gentleman  I  admire  exceedingly 
Htooly  a  small  bnt  a  well-laccd-iu  waist  in  a  lady,  and  I  believe 
lioe  ont  of  ten  of  ns  do  the  same.  Permit  mo  to  assure  my  fair 
mstrywomen  that,  numerons  as  are  their  attractions,  none  arc 
H  charming  in  onr  eyes  as  a  slight  and  elegant  waist.  Moreover, 
j|  has  this  decided  advantage  over  others ;  viz.,  that  althongh 
iMstiful  eyes  and  classical  featnres  can  only  bo  possessed  by  those 
livhom  Nature  has  given  them,  a  small  waist  may  be  attained  by 
llaoit  any  lady  simply  by  a  constant  nrdi]ijigeplii|n  nf  the  stqy- 


awrge  Eliot  aud  others  wh^av^eco 
of  the  truth  of  their  delineations." 
etciLE  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  auy  of  onr  correspondents 
give  her  a  recipe  for  a  Hair  Wash  that  will  make  the  hair 
lighter— not  a  dye.  [Mr.  Denglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  supplies 
I  Wash  at  5s.  Gd.  per  bottle  that  renders  the  hair  golden,  or  any 
light  shade  desired,  in  a  fortnight.] 

Skeleton  wonld  feel  much  obliged  if  any  one  would  inform 
hot  how  to  get  fat.  Althongh  perfectly  strong  and  healthy,  she 
w  what  her  name  suggests.  Has  “  Sinai  Manna”  really  the 
fottening  properties  attributed  to  it,  and  where  is  it  possible  to 
fwcore  it?  [Can  any  one  help  Skeleton  ?  Many  ladies  would 
h»  thankful  to  know  of  a  cure  for  extreme  thinness.] 

Adelaide  wonld  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  tho  Enolisii- 
•okan’s  Domestic  Magazine  wonld  pnt  in  the  next  mouth's 


number  a  good  recipe  for  cleaning  leather  boots — one  that  would 
not  make  the  leather  black,  also  that  wonld  do  for  kid  boots. 
[We  recommend  yon  to  try  the  “Cirage  de  France,”  sold  at 
120,  Boulevard  da  Prince  Eugene.  We  believe  it  is  abont  2s.  to 
2s.  Cd.  the  bottle.  Madame  Gonband  will  proenro  this  for  yon  if 
desired.] 

Bessie  £.  will  find  Wallace’s  arrangement  of  Scotch  airs  very 
pretty,  published  by  Cocks,  New  Burlington-street ;  also  Hime's 
arrangement  of  “  Meet  me  in  the  Willow  Glen,”  with  five  others 
upon  popular  ballads,  good  (Stewart  and  Hodgson,  Oxford-street). 

C.  H.  A.  The  “  Havelock  March”  is  pnbliahed  hy  Jefferys, 
21,  Soho-sqnare. 

Dol.  With  the  aid  of  a  silver  knife  and  fork  it  is  easy  to  eat 
peaches  in  a  ladylike  style.  Grape  skins  can  he  unobtrusively 
removed  from  the  month.  The  Antephelic  Milk  does  not  dis¬ 
figure  tho  face  daring  the  time  of  nsing.  Many  ladies  bear 
testimony  to  its  great  merits,  but  wo  insert  letters  that  require 
answers  in  prefercuco  to  others,  as  our  space  is  limited  and  onr 
correspondents  many.  Drawings  may  be  hired  for  eopying  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  water-colour  shops.  Writing  indifferent. 

Florence.  The  Silkworm  fears  Florence  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  her  work.  The  market  is  over-stocked 
with  lady  workers.  The  Silkworm  advises  Florence  to  giro 
lessons  in  the  art.  Many  ladies  wonld  be  delighted  to  learn  it. 

Clara  and  Lucy  are  informed  that  charcoal  (Bragg's  pure)  is 
tho  host  dentifrice ;  that  Antephelic  Milk  whitens  aud  preserves 
11  complexion. 

X.  Y.  Z.  is  referred  to  the  “  Exchange”  rules. 

Crochet  Work  Annie.  Your  patterns  will  be  returned  on 
1  iving  yonr  name  and  address. 

Grafhiology.  Ladies  desiring  to  have  their  character  told 
y  handwriting  must  send  /nil  name  and  address,  with  the  spcci- 
lon  of  handwriting,  as  the  “character"  is  forwarded  direct  to 
hem. 

J.  A.  P.  writes— “Will  yon  kindly  tell  J.  A.  P.  in  your  next  if 
'bore  is  a  sequel  to  ilelbovnie  House,  and  if  so,  what  tho  titlo  is? 
My  sister  has  often  written  to  you,  and  received  no  answers,  iu 
)  our  “  Conversazione.”  I  thought  I  would  mention  it,  as  I  cannot 
imagine  the  reason.  I  hope  this  will  not  meet  the  same  fate,  as  I 
have  been  so  moderate,  and  only  asked  one  question.”  [Tho 
1  quel  to  Melbourne  House  is  Daisy,  price  Ss.  Cd.,  published  by 
isisbet  and  Co.,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street.] 

Mrs.  C.  We  are  unable  to  assist  yon,  but  should  advise  yonr 
■  iiting  to  the  various  institutions.  Adverlise  in  the  Times  lov  a 
M  of  directors,  to  whom  yon  can  apply  personally  or  by  letter. 

S.  T.  C.  Your  interesting  letter  cannot  be  inserted  on  account 
f  yonr  omitting  real  name  aud  address  ns  a  guarantee  of  good 
:!th. 

Agnes  has  inclosed  two  stamps  only  for  thirteen  words,  and  no 
Mrespcd  envelope.  (See  “Exchange”  Buies.)  2.  The  Glove- 
ling  Corsets  (Thomson's).  3.  We  cannot  answer  questions 
ritten  on  the  same  paper  with  tho  “  Exchange”  advertisement. 
Miriam  wants  to  know  if  the  Hair-Wash  named  and  recom¬ 
piled  by  Miss  Pollard  is  to  bo  used  every  day,  and  how  it  is 
A  be  applied?  She  has  made  the  Wash  as  directed;  it  has  a 
lilky  appearance  when  tho  bottle  is  well  shaken.  Is  this  right? 
ho  notice  in  the  July  number  came  from  An  Irish  P.  Any 
.rtlicr  information  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Miriam.  [Send 

■l.heSS.] 

I  E.  P.  writes — “  My  son  has  a  collection  of  butterflies,  incindirg 
painted  ladies,  fritillaries  of  several  kinds,  peacocks,  red  admirals, 
Edusa  bntterfly,  blue  butterflies,  drinker  moths,  oakegger  moths, 
humming-bird,  hawk  moth,  and  various  other  kinds,  which  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of.  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  in  yonr 
‘  Englishwoman's  Conversazione'  where  to  apply  for  disposing  of 
insects  of  the  kind  I  have  named  ?”  [We  advise  yon  to  advertise 
your  collection  iu  onr  “Exchange”  column  or  advertisement 
pages.] 

Nineteen.  Wo  bind  tho  Enclisitwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  handsomely  in  cloth  for  2s.  per  half-yearly  volume,  3b.  Cd. 
per  yearly  volume,  gilt  edges  Is.  extra.  2.  Essence  of  lemon  is 
not  poisouons ;  essence  of  almonds  is.  3.  Tatting  cotton  con  bo 
obtained  of  Madame  Goubaud,  33,  Bathbonc-placc,  whe  keeps  all 
sizes  of  Walter  Evans  and  Co.'s  tatting  and  crochet  cottons. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


4.  We  will  endeavoar  to  comply  with  yonr  roqnest.  5.  May  we 
beg  of  yon  to  be  more  merciful  in  ashing  questions  in  yonr  next 
letter  ? 

LorriSE.  Wc  shall  shortly  give  both  patterns.  Let  yonr  boots 
get  thoronghly  wet  throngb,  and  dry  very  slowly  in  the  open  air. 
Instrnct  yonr  boctmuhcr  to  lay  one  thickness  of  brown  paper 
between  the  soles  of  tho  next  pair  to  prevent  creaking. 

A  Yoetto  Motueb  says— “I  have  been  told  that  yon  gave  tho 
patterns  for  a  set  of  infant's  clothes  some  time  ago.  Being  a  new 
snhscriber,  I  did  not  sea  them,  and  wonld  very  much  like  to  do  so. 
Will  yon  please  state  in  yonr  next  which  nnmbcr  they  were  given 
with  ?  Also,  will  yoa  tell  mo  what  I  must  do  to  get  the  creases 
ont  of  a  silk  dress  which  was  pat  aside  carelessly  ?  I  have  tried 
pressing  with  a  hot  iron,  and  find  it  takes  tho  gloss  ont”  [Wo 
gave  the  long  clothes  patterns  in  February  last,  the  short  clothes 
in  Angnst  Hang  yonr  silk  dress  in  the  damp  night  air.  Silk 
drosses  shonld  not  bo  ironed.] 

E.  L.  C.  writes — “One  of  yonr  correspondents — LiOY  Jane — 
thinks  tatting  looks  ngly  when  washed.  If  she  would  try  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  Lints  I  think  the  wonld  charge  her  opinion  : — Tack  tho 
tatting  carefully  to  flannel,  boil  it  in  a  sanceimn  with  common 
soap,  bleach  it,  then  with  a  cloth  dab  well  over  with  patent  starch, 
run  over  with  an  iron  when  nearly  dry,  then  remove  it  from  the 
flannel  and  iron  it  again.  1  have  a  very  fine  tatted  cap,  and 
washed  it  in  the  way  described,  and  it  looks  like  new.  If  yon 
think  this  worth  insertion,  1  shall  bo  glad  to  think  it  is  of  nse. — 
Do  yon  consider  my  writing  distinct  and  ladylike  ?  [Yes.] 

Mrs.  C.  E.  S  writes— I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  somo  enir 
pieces  of  silk  for  patchuork.  They  must  be  three  inches  by  fo,. 
any  colonr,  quality,  or  texture  in  silk  or  ribbon,  perfectly  ch  » 
and  fresh.  I  have  applied  to  purchase  such  at  many  mercers’  ai 
drapers'  (Peter  Eobloson’s  among  tho  rest),  and  of  dressmakers,  bn' 
there  is  extreme  difllculty  in  obtaining  tho  very  scantiest  supply 
They  all  flatly  refused.  The  dressmakers  will  not  give  or  m'. 
these  fragments  except  to  people  in  trade,  because  ladies  woul  ^ 
then  discover  how  much  of  their  material  is  habitually  kept  baeV 
to  form  a  Incrative  branch  of  business.  They  will  ptoduco  shi  ..  ’ 
and  snippings,  and  say  with  a  sanctimonious  air,  *  We  have  ne,y( ; 
any  larger  pieces— all  are  returned  to  our  customers.’  TIk^- 
must  bo  nnused  portions  and  cuttings,  and  if  I  can  obtain  any  ai 
willing  to  give  a  fair  price  for  them.”  [Wc  are  not  certain  tha- 
M.  Marchand,  Begent-street,  will  supply  you  with  pieces  of  hi 
exquisite  foulard  silks,  but  there  would  bo  no  harm  in  trying,  o: 
an  advertisement  in  our  Exchange  columns  would  bo  likely  to  ca 
forth  private  supplies.] 

A  Tipperary  reader  of  tho  EsoLisnwoM.iN’s  Domestic  SIao 
ziXE  wishes  to  know  of  the  most  fashionable  and  approved  cr,  p 
dress  for  ladles.  [Most  of  the  short  walking  costnmes  are  snital 
for  croquet  Foulards  are  very  appropriate.  ] 

Little  Goodv  Two  Shoes  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Edit 
could  inform  her  where  she  could  buy  those  pretty  bron;'cd  ei 
oroidcred  slippers  with  high  coloured  heels.  She  has  seen  £<>: 
lately,  and  is  very  anxious  to  possess  n  pair.  She  also  wishes  i' 
know  the  price  of  them.  [The  price  varies  from  Ss.  Gd.  to  Hs.  0 
They  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nicoll,  421,  Oxford-strcct.] 

HocsEKEEPEn  writes — “  I  eliould  like  to  answer  IlitUKETTE'’ 
inquiry  as  to  ‘  IIow  to  make  Scotch  oatcake,’  bat  ehc  should  hu] 
said  what  kind  sho  is  very  fund  of — thick,  sneh  as  they  nso  an-  r 
tho  peasantry,  or  thin,  crisp,  delicate  cake  that  will  stand  bi  s 
confectionery  and  do  credit  to  tho  maker.  If  Ducsette  li 
this  kind,  she  shonld  make  it  herself,  for  she  will  never  get  kn 
English  servant  to  do  it  to  perfection,  nnd  but  few  of  the  Seotoh 
lasses  will  take  the  trouble.  I  learned  in  Scotl.and,  and  to  have 
them  in  pcrfcciiou  yon  should  bo  provided  with  n  her,  >7  rolling- 
pin  with  a  corrugated  surface,  so  that  tho  bread  is  fall  of  farrows 
or  crimps,  an  iron  girdlo  to  suspend  over  tho  fire,  aud  an  iron 
toaster  that  is  movable  to  and  fro.  So  far  t'uo  instruments.  Then 
‘Ferric’s  donblo  dressed  Scotch  oatmeal’  is,  I  think,  tho  best 
known,  hut  any  good  meal  will  do.  I’nt  abont  balf-a-ponnd  of 
m<  ol  into  a  pint  basin,  and  havo  a  tc.acnp,  into  which  pnt  a  small 
piece  of  bnlter  or  fresh  lard  tho  size  of  a  small  hazil-nat,  and  a 
pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda- about  half  as  mneh  as  wonld  stand 
on  a  threepenny-bit.  Ponr  on  this  abont  half  a  teacup  cf  hot 
watcTi  stir  till  ^e  batter  and  soda  oro  melted,  when  mix  quickly 
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with  the  meal  in  the  basin  with  tho  point  of  a  knife, 
tho  mixtnro  is  qnite  well  stirred  turn  it  ont  on  a  paste-l 
monld  it  quite  compactly,  keeping  it  round  and  flat,  and 
kimckles  spreading  it  gradually,  taking  caro  lest  it  crack 
edges.  Strew  plenty  of  dry  meal  over  it  to  roll  it  ont  wi 
crimped  roller,  and  every  now  and  then  rnb  the  surface  «!{ 
fiat  of  the  hand  to  disengage  all  superllnoas  meal, 
havo  rolled  it  as  thin  as  an  old  penny-piece,  and  it  is 
round,  pnt  the  knife  in  the  centro  and  divide  it  into  thtvi 
having  yonr  girdle  over  tho  fire  (not  to  bo  smoked),  lay  the 
on  tbo  hot  iron,  the  plain  sido  down,  and  as  they  get  doM 
them  in  enccession  from  a  cool  spot  to  a  hotter.  Yon  may 
by  pressing  yonr  nail  on  tho  snifaco  if  they  ho  baked  etit 
they  will  not  feel  doughy.  Then  move  them  from  over  the 
to  tho  to.sstcr  before  tho  fire,  and  watch  that  they  dry  grs. 
for  they  will  soon  bnrn,  and  as  yon  take  them  from  the  fits 
them  carefully  on  edge  till  they  are  qnite  cold.  Of  conns, 
this  is  proceeding  over  the  firo  yon  are  mixing  more  ri 
when  one  is  ready  to  go  to  the  toaster  fill  np  the  vacant 
If  yon  can  understand  these  directions  I  shall  bo  glad, 
have  added  a  luxury  to  your  table  not  to  ho  found  in  many 
where  ‘  professors’  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  course  yos 
pnt  no  salt  in  oatbread.  Tho  thick  c.ako  commonly  eaten 
working  classes  is  made  by  putting  a  quantity  of  meal  in  a*i 
bowl  or  ennp,  adding  cold  water  at  discretion,  mixing 
compact  mass,  and  then  kneading  it  into  shape  wholly 
tho  batter 
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"uuilK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud. 

IVice  One  ShiUing  Each, 

Madame  Qonband’s  Berlin  Work  Instmctious.  18  Hlcstrnipo— 
Madamo  Gonband's  Embroidery  Instmctions.  65  lUnstratioM- 
Sladamo  Goabnnd’s  Crochet  Instmctions.  21  lUustrationi. 


la  Pi-cjoaration,  Price  One  ShilUng  Each. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN  BOOKS. 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goud.U'd. 

Madame  Gouband’s  Tatting  Patterns. 

Madamo  Gonband's  Embroidery  Patterns.' 

Slndamo  Gonband's  Crochet  Patterns, 
bladamo  Goubaud's  Knitting  and  Netting  Pstterai. 
Madame  Gonband's  Initial  aud  Monogram  Pallcral. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

“THE  rnouDEST  day  of  my  life!” 

1“  ^niS  lias  been  the  proudest  day  of  my  life  I”  was 
J-  Walter  Trevor’s  exelamation  to  his  young  wife, 
iu  they  stood  together  at  the  open  drawing-room 
I  window,  watching  the  last  carriage  drive  away. 
Fusing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  looking  fondly 
iad  admiringly  into  her  face,  he  went  on — “  You 
-akf  the  most  charming  hostess,  dearest — just  the 
'  .stwifein  the  world  to  help  a  man  up  the  political 
dicr!  You  have  proved  yourself  quite  a  clever 
iiplomatist  already !  You  managed  Sir  William  admi- 
:sbly— completedy  won  his  interest,  and  it’s  wortli 
living,  I  assure  you.  I  saw  Georgina  doing  what  she 
'aid,  and  I  must  thank  her,  but  I  know,  from  what 
■jc  old  man  said,  that  the  success  is  entirely  owing  to 

Helen  looked  rather  conscious,  having,  in  fact,  talked 
dy  the  merest  commonplaces  witli  the  old  baronet. 
"v5t  of  the  time  she  had  merely  listened,  and  tried  not 
a  k)ok  bored  by  his  laboured  compliments  and  old- 
ivhluned  gallantry.  Hut  old  gcntlenmu  like  Sir 
"illiam  Longford  arc  veiy  easily  nmuse<l  by  a  young 
beautiful  woman.  The  mere  fact  of  Helen’s  gentle, 

■  k'lit  way  of  listening,  while  younger  men  were  less 
■■'iragcd,  told  in  her  favour,  and  secured  the  old 
i  in'i  goodwill  for  lier  husband.  Tlic  laiter  liad  been 
a-’viirn  in  his  supposition  that  Lady  I'.lford  endea- 
’  Jr-i  to  secure  Sir  William's  interest  for  him.  The 
'■  a  t  wtis  a  widower,  rumour  said  immensely  rich, 
“•!  her  ladyship  ha  I  endeavoured  to  secure  his 
ntemt  for  another  |HTSon  lH>ides  her  Icuther, 

“Ves,”  complaumtly  went  on  Walter  Trevor,  •'  wo  . 
h  *,  between  us,  done  a  very  fair  day's  work,  wifey.  j 
the  thing  ns  settlnl.'’ 

Bwbiiwifc,  whom  he  plumed  himself  upon  ns  being 
••haworthy  helpmate,  did  not  feel  siilheent  enlio^ily 
to  ask  whnt  thing.  He  was,  howerer,  tiKi  s.-lf- 
*hitohtd  to  notice  the  omission. 

■w  ItKiu,  Ms,  44.  \  k  V 


“  Once  in  the  House  I  will  soon  prove  myself  of  use 
to  my  party  against  those  rascally  Liberals  that  are 
theateningto  overrun  the  county,  ami  another  ten  years 
shall  see  me  at  the  top  of  the  tree !” 

He  unconsciously  drew  his  arm  from  his  wife’s  waist, 
threw  out  his  right  hand,  planted  one  foot  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  other,  and  was,  in  imagination,  address¬ 
ing  a  large  body  of  auditors  upon  tbe  danger  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  old  landmarks,  &c.,  &c.,  while  the  rooks 
cawed  a  respectable  approving  chorus.  He  was 
brought  b.ack  to  the  present  by  Lady  Elford's  entrance 
into  the  room. 

“  Walter,  Thompson  has  sent  up  to  inquire  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  man  in  custody  at  the  lodge.  You 
arc  going  to  examine  him,  are  you  not?” 

“^lan?”  repeated  Walter  Trevor,  for  the  moment 
puzzled.  “Oh,  yes!  I  remember  now.  What  did  the 
follow  do  or  say,  and  to  whom,  Helen?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?’’ 

Helen  became  suddenly  conscious  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Lawson  as  quietly'  as  possible. 

“  Ob,  it  was  something  he  said  rather  impertinently 
to  me  and  Miss  Uaynor,  Walter,  but  It  was  nothing  so 
very  serious,  after  all.  I  think  that  we  were  a  great 
deal  more  frightened  ami  nervous  tlian  there  was 
occasion  for  being ;  ami,  from  wliat  1  beard,  tbe 
kccpci's'  rough  mode  of  expelling  him  was  quite  puiii.sli- 
mciit  enough.  .Fust  sen  1  a  message  down  to  tbe  lodge 
telling  tliem  to  dismiss  liim  witli  a  eaiition  m.t  to  be 
seen  here  again.  Hesid  s.”  she  was  going  to  add,  *•  he 
eomes  from  Tliorsall,  and  1  knew  liim  there.''  H  it 
Ijidy  I'.lford  interposed. 

••  llxeuso  me.  Helen,  but  that  would  really  be  tle;,f- 
iiig  the  man  t>H>  lenienlly.  Theie  should  be  lea'-oii  i  i 
all  tilings;  nnd  if  lie  i*  allowe  I  to  go  free  now ,  oihi  r 
Women  may  siilTer  fioiii  his  insults.  From  wliat  .Mn 
li.iyiior  told  me,  lie  w;«s  nb  diitely  insulting.  ^he 
faiiile<l  away  with  terror  I" 

••  TIi.rl  is  ipiile  eiiollgli  fo:  lie*  replied  le  I  bi  •lb  r, 
'  I  i  tilv  -il.'ppiiig  out  oil  to  the  I  rraci*. 
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■0,  I  tboold  be  lo  glad  if  a  dcaign  in  Berlin  arool  work  for  a 
tobacco-pooch  woold  be  ineerted  aa  soon  as  possible  in  the  Msga- 
line.  I  am  nearly  sereuteen,  but  friends  say  I  am  older-looking 
and  Tory  womanly.  [1st  query.  We  cannot  joilge  of  any  gentle¬ 
man's  “intentions.”  2nd.  Pretty  fair.  3rd.  No.  4th.  We  are 
■nable  at  present  to  comply  with  yonr  request.] 

JuKO  will  be  glad  if  Miss  Pollsbd  will  inform  her  if,  in  using 
the  Hair  Wash  (as  corrected  by  her  in  Ine  August  number  of  the 
ENaLisnwouAN’s  Domestic  Magazine),  the  whole  hair  as  well 
as  the  head  must  be  wet ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  with  a  sponge ; 
and  whether  night  or  morning  is  best  7  Juno  uses  at  present 
^ycerine  and  lime-juice,  which  moistens  the  hair  pleasantly.  Can 
yttU  bo  continued  as  well  as  Miss  Pollard’s  mixture  ? 

OoWN'SMAN  writes — “  1  rejoice  to  find  that  yonr  valuable  paper 
is  still  open  to  the  very  interesting  subject  of  Tight-lacing.  As 
you  have  admitted  the  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  on  this  prac¬ 
tice.  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  endorse  all  that  your  corre¬ 
spondents  have  said  in  praise  of  that  most  elegant  articlo  of 
feminine  attire,  the  Corset  7  As  a  gentleman  I  admire  exceedingly 
not  only  a  small  but  a  well-laced-iu  waist  in  a  lady,  and  I  believe 
nine  out  of  ten  of  us  do  the  some.  Permit  me  to  assure  my  fair 
eountrywomen  that,  numerous  as  are  their  attractions,  none  are 
so  charming  in  our  eyes  as  a  slight  and  elegant  waist.  Moreover, 
it  has  this  decided  advantage  over  others ;  viz.,  that  although 
ksantifnl  eyes  and  classical  features  can  only  be  possessed  by  those 
to  whom  Nature  has  given  them,  a  small  waist  may  be  attained  by 
almost  any  lady  simply  by  a  constant  and  diligent  use  of  the  stay- 
lace.  I  am  glad  to  find,  from  that  excellent  work  The  Corset  and 
the  Crinoline,  that  the  habit  of  Tight-lacing  is  so  general — long 
may  it  he  so  t  I  can  quite  understand  a  lady  adopting  the  prac- 
tiee  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  pleasure  it  naturally  affords  her.  I 
trust,  however,  that  my  countrywomen  will  persevere  in  it  from 
the  gratifieation  it  affords  ns,  which  is  very  great,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  kept  back  from  it  by  any  vulgar  abuse.  As  for  its 
being  injurious  to  health,  I  believe  that  is  all  sheer  nonsense :  I 
know  many  ladies  who  are  Tight-lacers  and  who  are  in  excellent 
health.  If  you  are  good  enough  to  insert  these  remarks  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the  Turkish  ladies  have  lately 
adopted  tho  Corset,  and  enjoy  its  use.  Your  correspondent  A 
Colonel  wishes  to  find  a  good  Corset-maker  for  bis  daughter.  I 
have  forgotten  her  name;  but  one  who  obtained  the  prize  for 
Corsets  at  the  Exhibition  is  within  two  or  three  doors  of  the 
German  Fair  in  Portland-place :  doubtless  she  would  fulfil  hor 
wishes.”  [The  correct  address  of  this  corsetUre  is  Sykes,  late 
Basse,  230,  Kegent-street.] 

“  Helen's  Dower.” — Verax  writes — “  Will  you  allow  another 
reader  of  '  Helen's  Dower’  to  offer  an  opinion  respecting  it  7  I 
like  the  story  very  much  on  account  of  the  naturalness  and  truth 
of  the  characters,  and  do  not  think  this  naturalness  and  truth  at 
all  violated  in  that  of  Farmer  Watson.  Yonr  correspondent 
Bessie  M.  is  perhaps  only  acquainted  with  the  higher  class  of 
farmer,  who  has  been  educated  and  may  be  called  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  If  she  knew  anything  of  this  district — and  I  suppose  there 
are  many  anch — she  would  soon  discover  tEat  the  class  of  farmers 
is  one  with  numerous  grades,  and  includes  in  it  many  who  are 
quite  uneducated.  I  could  name  several  who,  while  they  ore  in 
fact  masters,  and  respected  as  such,  ore  in  all  other  respects  on  a 
level  with  their  own  labourers.  Farmer  Watson  is  a  little  above 
this  class — a  class  which  has  been  so  successfully  depicted  by 
George  Eliot  and  others  who  have  become  popular  in  consequence 
«f  tho  truth  of  their  delineations.” 

CtciLK  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
could  give  her  a  recipe  for  a  Hair  Wash  that  will  make  the  hair 
fighter— not  a  dye.  [Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  supplies 
a  Wash  at  5s.  fid.  per  bottle  that  renders  the  hair  golden,  or  any 
fight  shade  desired,  in  a  fortnight.] 

Skeleton  wonld  feel  much  obliged  if  any  one  would  inform 
her  how  to  get  fat.  Although  perfectly  strong  and  healthy,  she 
is  what  her  name  suggests.  Has  “  Sinai  Manna”  really  the 
fattening  properties  attributed  to  it,  and  where  is  it  possible  to 
procure  it  7  [Can  any  one  help  Skeleton  7  Many  ladies  wonld 
be  thankful  to  know  of  a  cure  for  extreme  thinuou.] 

Adelaide  wonld  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  ENOUsn- 
foxAN's  Domebtio  Magazine  wonld  put  in  the  next  month's 


number  a  good  recipe  for  cleaning  leather  boots — one  that  would 
not  make  the  leather  black,  also  that  wonld  do  for  kid  boots. 
[We  recommend  you  to  try  the  “Cirage  de  France,”  sold  at 
1‘20,  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene.  We  believe  it  is  about  2s.  to 
2s.  fid.  the  bottle.  Madame  Goubaud  will  procure  this  for  yon  if 
desired.] 

Bessie  E.  will  find  Wallace’s  arrangement  of  Scotch  airs  very 
pretty,  published  by  Cocks,  New  Bnrlington-street ;  also  Hime's 
arrangement  of  “  Meet  me  in  the  Willow  Olen,”  with  five  others 
upon  popular  ballads,  good  (Stewart  and  Hodgson,  Oxford-street). 

C.  H.  A.  The  “  Havelock  March”  is  published  by  Jefferys, 
21,  Soho-square. 

Dol.  With  tho  aid  of  a  silver  knife  and  fork  it  is  easy  to  eat 
peaches  in  a  ladylike  style.  Grape  skins  can  be  unobtrusively 
removed  from  the  month.  The  Antephelic  Milk  does  not  dis¬ 
figure  the  face  during  the  time  of  using.  Many  ladies  bear 
testimony  to  its  great  merits,  but  wo  insert  letters  that  require 
answers  in  preference  to  others,  as  our  space  is  limited  and  our 
correspondents  many.  Drawings  may  be  hired  for  copying  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  water-colour  shops.  Writing  indifferent. 

Florence.  The  Silkworm  fears  Florence  wonld  have  great 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  her  work.  Tho  market  is  over-stocked 
with  lady  workers.  The  Silkworm  advises  Florence  to  give 
lessons  in  the  art.  Many  ladies  would  be  delighted  to  learn  it. 

Clara  and  Lnev  are  informed  that  charcoal  (Bragg’s  pure)  is 
the  best  dentifrice ;  that  Antephelic  Milk  whitens  and  preserves 
the  complexion. 

X.  Y.  Z.  is  referred  to  the  “  Exchange"  rules. 

Crochet  Work  Annie.  Your  patterns  will  be  returned  on 
receiving  yonr  name  and  address. 

Oraphioloov.  Ladies  desiring  to  have  their  character  told 
by  handwriting  must  scud  .full  name  and  address,  with  the  speci¬ 
men  of  handwriting,  as  the  “  character”  is  forwarded  direct  to 
them. 

J.  A.  P.  writes — “Wilt  yon  kindly  tell  J.  A.  P.  in  yonr  next  if 
there  is  a  sequel  to  Melbourne  Mouse,  and  if  so,  what  the  title  is  7 
My  sister  has  often  written  to  you,  and  received  no  answers,  in 
your  “  Conversazione.”  I  thought  I  wonld  mention  it,  ns  I  cannot 
imagine  the  reason.  I  hope  this  will  not  meet  the  same  fate,  as  I 
have  been  so  moderate,  and  only  asked  one  question.”  [The 
sequel  to  Melbourne  Mouse  is  Daisy,  price  Ss.  fid.,  published  by 
Nisbet  and  Co.,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street.] 

Mrs.  C.  We  are  unable  to  assist  yon,  but  should  advise  yonr 
writing  to  the  various  institutions.  Advertise  in  the  Times  for  a 
list  of  directors,  to  whom  you  can  apply  personally  or  by  letter. 

S.  T.  C.  Your  interesting  letter  cannot  be  inserted  on  account 
of  yonr  omitting  real  name  and  address  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith. 

Agnes  has  inclosed  two  stamps  only  for  thirteen  words,  and  no 
addressed  envelope.  (See  “  Exchange”  Boles.)  2.  The  Glove- 
fitting  Corsets  (Thomson’s).  3.  We  cannot  answer  questions 
written  on  the  same  paper  with  the  “  Exchange”  advertisement. 

Miriam  wants  to  know  if  the  Hair-Wash  named  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Miss  Pollard  is  to  be  used  every  day,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  applied  7  She  has  made  the  Wash  as  directed ;  it  has  a 
milky  appearance  when  the  bottle  is  well  shaken.  Is  this  right  7 
The  notice  in  the  July  number  came  from  An  Irish  P.  Any 
further  information  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Miriam.  [Send 
address.] 

E.  P.  writes — “  My  son  has  a  collection  of  butterflies,  including 
painted  ladies,  fritillaries  of  several  kinds,  peacocks,  red  admirals, 
Edusa  butterfly,  blue  butterflies,  drinker  moths,  oakegger  moths, 
humming-bird,  hawk  moth,  and  various  other  kinds,  which  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of.  Could  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your 
*  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione’  where  to  apply  for  disposing  of 
insects  of  the  kind  I  have  named  7”  [We  advise  you  to  advertise 
yonr  collection  in  our  “  Exchange”  column  or  advertisement 
pages.] 

Nineteen.  We  bind  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  handsomely  in  cloth  for  2s.  per  half-yearly  volume,  3s.  fid. 
per  yearly  volume,  gilt  edges  Is.  extra.  2.  Essence  of  lemon  is 
not  poisonous ;  essence  of  almonds  is.  3.  Tatting  cotton  nan  he 
obtained  of  Madame  Goubaud,  33,  Bathbone-placo,  who  keeps  all 
sizes  of  Walter  Evans  and  Co.'s  tatting  and  crochet  cottons. 
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4.  We  will  endeavonr  to  comply  with  poor  reqaeet.  S.  May  we 
beg  of  yon  to  be  more  merciful  in  taking  qneationa  in  yonr  next 
letter? 

Lomsx.  We  aliall  ahortly  gire  both  pattema.  Let  yonr  boots 
get  thoroughly  wet  through,  and  dry  yery  slowly  in  the  open  air. 
Instmct  yonr  bootmaker  to  lay  one  thickness  of  brown  paper 
between  the  soles  of  the  next  pair  to  prcTsnt  creaking. 

A  Youko  Hotheb  says — “  I  hare  been  told  that  yon  gare  the 
patterns  for  a  set  of  infant's  clothes  some  time  ago.  Being  a  new 
anbscriber,  I  did  not  see  them,  and  wonld  very  much  like  to  do  so. 
Will  yon  please  state  in  yonr  next  which  number  they  were  given 
with  ?  Also,  will  yon  tell  me  what  I  mast  do  to  get  the  creases 
ont  of  a  silk  dress  which  was  put  aside  carelessly  ?  I  haro  tried 
pressing  with  a  hot  iron,  and  find  it  takes  the  gloss  ont."  [We 
gave  the  long  clothes  patterns  in  February  last,  the  short  clothes 
in  Angnst.  Hang  your  silk  dress  in  the  damp  night  air.  Silk 
dresses  shonld  not  bo  ironed.] 

E.  L.  B.  writes — “One  of  yonr  correspondents— Ltny  Jane — 
thinks  tatting  looks  ngly  when  washed.  If  she  would  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bints  I  think  she  wonld  change  her  opinion  : — Tack  the 
tatting  carefully  to  flannel,  boil  it  in  a  sancepan  with  common 
soap,  bleach  it,  then  with  a  cloth  dab  well  over  with  patent  starch, 
run  over  with  an  iron  when  nearly  dry,  then  remoro  it  from  the 
flannel  and  iron  it  again.  I  hare  a  very  fine  tatted  cap,  and 
washed  it  in  the  way  described,  and  it  looks  like  new.  If  yon 
think  this  worth  insertion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  think  it  is  of  use. — 
Do  yon  consider  my  writing  distinct  and  ladylike  7  [Yes.] 

Mrs.  C.  E.  S  writes — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  small 
pieces  of  silk  for  patchwork.  They  mnst  be  three  inches  by  four, 
any  colonr,  quality,  or  texture  in  silk  or  ribbon,  perfectly  clean 
and  fresh.  1  haro  applied  to  purchase  such  at  many  mercers’  and 
drapers’  (Peter  Eobiuson’s  among  the  rest),  and  of  dressmakers,  but 
there  is  extreme  dilflcnlty  in  obtaining  the  very  scantiest  supply. 
They  all  flatly  refused.  The  dressmakers  will  not  gire  or  sell 
these  fragments  except  to  people  in  trade,  becanse  ladies  wonld 
then  discover  how  mnch  of  their  material  is  habitually  kept  back 
to  form  a  lucrative  branch  of  hnsincss.  They  will  produce  shreds 
and  snippings,  and  say  with  a  sanctimonious  air,  ‘  We  hare  never 
any  larger  pieces— all  ore  returned  to  our  enstomers.’  There 
must  bo  nnnsed  portions  and  enttings,  and  if  I  can  obtain  any  am 
willing  to  give  a  fair  price  for  them.”  [We  aro  not  certain  that 
M.  Msrehand,  Regent-street,  will  supply  yon  with  pieces  of  his 
•xquisito  foulard  silks,  but  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying,  or 
an  advertisement  in  our  Exchange  columns  wonld  bo  likely  to  call 
forth  privato  supplies.] 

A  Tipperary  reader  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  wishes  to  know  of  the  most  fashionable  and  approved  croqnct 
dress  for  ladies.  [Most  of  the  short  walking  costnmes  are  snitablc 
for  croquet.  Fonlards  aro  very  appropriate.  ] 

Little  Goody  Two  Shoes  wonld  be  very  glad  if  the  Editor 
conld  inform  her  where  she  could  buy  those  pretty  bronzed  em¬ 
broidered  slippers  with  high  colonred  heels.  She  has  seen  some 
lately,  and  is  very  anxious  to  possess  a  pair.  She  also  wishes  to 
know  the  priee  of  them.  [The  price  varies  from  5s.  CJ.  to  11s.  Cd. 
They  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nicoll,  421,  Oxford-street.] 

Housekeeper  writes — “  I  should  like  to  answer  BnuNETTs's 
inquiry  as  to  ‘  How  to  make  Scotch  oatcake,’  but  she  should  hare 
said  what  kind  she  is  very  fond  of— thick,  such  os  they  nso  among 
the  peasantry,  or  thin,  crisp,  delicate  cake  that  will  stand  besido 
confectionery  and  do  credit  to  the  maker.  If  Brunette  likes 
this  kind,  she  shonld  make  it  herself,  for  she  will  never  get  an 
English  servant  to  do  it  to  perfection,  and  but  few  of  the  Scotch 
lasses  will  take  the  trouble.  I  learned  in  Scotland,  and  to  hove 
them  in  perfection  yon  should  bo  provided  with  a  heavy  rolling- 
pin  with  a  corrugated  surface,  so  that  tho  bread  is  full  of  furrows 
or  crimps,  an  iron  girdle  to  suspend  over  tho  fire,  and  an  iron 
toaster  that  is  movable  to  and  fro.  So  far  tho  instruments.  Then 
‘Forrio’s  double  dressed  Scotch  oatmeal’  is,  I  think,  tho  best 
known,  bnt  any  good  meal  will  do.  Put  about  half-a-ponnd  of 
meal  into  a  pint  basin,  and  have  a  te.acnp,  into  which  put  a  small 
piece  of  batter  or  frosh  lard  the  size  of  a  small  hazel-nnt,  and  a 
pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda- about  half  as  mnch  as  would  stand 
on  a  threepenny-bit.  Pour  on  this  about  half  a  teacnp  of  hot 
water,  stir  till  batter  and  soda  ore  melted,  when  mix  quickly 


with  the  meal  in  the  basin  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  when 
the  mixture  it  qnite  well  stirred  turn  it  out  on  a  paste-board,  and 
monld  it  quite  compactly,  keeping  it  round  and  flat,  and  with  the 
kunckles  spreading  it  gradually,  taking  caio  lest  it  crack  at  the 
edges.  Strew  plenty  of  dry  meal  over  it  to  roll  it  ont  with  tho 
crimped  roller,  and  every  now  and  then  rnb  tho  snrfaco  with  the 
flat  of  the  hand  to  disengage  all  snperflaous  meal.  When  you 
have  rolled  it  as  thin  as  on  old  penny-piece,  and  it  is  pretty 
round,  pnt  the  knife  in  the  centre  and  divide  it  into  three,  and 
having  yonr  girdle  over  tho  fire  (not  to  be  smoked),  lay  tho  cakes 
on  tho  hot  iron,  the  plain  side  down,  and  as  they  get  done  move 
them  in  succession  from  a  cool  spot  to  a  hotter.  Yon  may  know 
by  pressing  yonr  nail  on  tho  surface  if  they  bo  baked  enongh— 
they  will  not  feel  donghy.  Then  move  them  from  over  tho  fire  on 
to  tho  toaster  before  the  firo,  and  watch  that  they  dry  gradually, 
for  they  will  soon  born,  and  as  yon  take  them  from  the  fire  stand 
them  carefally  on  edge  till  they  are  qnite  cold.  Of  course,  while 
this  is  proceeding  over  tho  fire  yon  are  mixing  more  cakes,  and 
when  one  is  ready  to  go  to  the  toaster  fill  np  the  vacant  place. 
If  yon  can  nnderstand  these  directions  I  shall  be  glad,  for  yon  will 
have  added  a  laxary  to  your  table  not  to  bo  found  in  many  honsea 
where  '  professors’  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Of  course  you  murt 
pnt  no  salt  in  oatbread.  The  thick  cako  commonly  eaten  by  tho 
working  classes  is  made  by  patting  a  quantity  of  meal  in  a  wooden 
bowl  or  canp,  adding  cold  water  at  discretion,  mixing  in  a 
compact  mass,  and  then  kneading  it  into  shape  wholly  with  the 
knuckles-  the  more  dimples  to  hold  the  butter  tho  better’ — and 
firing  as  above  described." 

Pro-Rod  writes— “  I  ice  a  subject  discussed  in  yonr  Magazine 
in  the  last  two  or  three  numbers  ou  which,  as  a  mother,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words.  Thu  subject  I  refer  to  is  that  of  personal 
chastisement  for  children.  I  think  that  in  the  hands  of  a  jndi- 
cions  mother  the  rod  is  a  powerful  aid  in  the  proper  bringing  up 
of  her  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  A  whipping  onght,  though, 
to  be  effective,  I  believe,  to  be  administered  hut  seldom,  and  then, 
as  I  said  before,  only  by  a  jndicions  mother.  The  operation 
onght,  too,  I  think,  to  be  strictly  private,  and  onght  to  be  really 
painful  without  being  cruel.  A  child  will,  I  think,  often  get  into 
such  a  state  that  no  kindness  or  reasoning  with  it  will  subdue  its 
naughtiness,  and  when  in  such  a  condition  I  believe  a  good  sound 
whipping  from  its  mother’s  hands  will  generally  have  a  wonder¬ 
fully  good  effect.  1  have  used  tho  twigs  with  my  two  girls  since 
they  were  qnite  little  things,  not  often,  it  is  true,  sometimes  only 
once  in  a  month,  and  they  aro  now— I  believe  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  these  occasional  whippings,  which  ere  always  very  private 
and  tolerably  severe — very  good,  well-behaved  girls.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  think,  with  some  of  your  correspondents,  that  any 
ignominy  attaches  to  a  private  chastisement  inflicted  even  on  a 
girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  by  her  mother,  nor  do  1  think  that  a 
kind,  judicions  mother  will  ever  be  hated  by  her  children  becanse 
she  occasionally  whips  them.  I  do  not,  of  coarse,  know  the 
cironmatances  of  Pateb’s  cose,  bnt  1  believe,  if  his  wife  is  of  the 
right  kind,  that  ehe  may  find  a  good  smart  whipping  from  her 
own  hand  to  have  a  good  effect  on  her  naughty  danghtcr.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  sabjeet  which,  from  its  general  importance  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  it,  might  be  very  profitably  discossed  in 
yonr  publication.’’ 

Maud  De  W.  Declined  with  thanks. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  LOOKS. 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud. 

Price  One  Shilling  Each. 

Madame  Gonhand’s  Berlin  Work  Instructions.  18  IllastratioES. 
Madame  Gonband’s  Embroidery  Instructions.  C5  Illnstralions. 
Madame  Gonhand’s  Crochet  Instrnctions.  24  Hlnstratious. 

1st  Pi-ejMration,  Price  One  Shilling  Each. 

NEW  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN  BOOKS. 

By  Madame  Adolphe  Goudaud. 

Madame  Oouband’s  Tatting  Patterns. 

Madamo  Gonband’s  Embroidery  Patterns. 

Madamo  Gonband's  Crochet  Patterns. 

Madamo  Gouband'a  Knitting  and  Netting  Pattci^. 

Madame  Gonband's  Initial  and  Monogram  Patterns. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

Especially  compiled  for  the  Esglishwomah’s  Domestic  Magazine. 


THE  PRICE  OF  AN  INSERTION  OF  A  BIRTH,  MARRIAGE,  OB  DEATH,  IS  ONE  SHILLING* 


BIRTHS. 

80X8. 

April  13. 

mscOCKS,  wife  of  Robert  Moser,  Newtown,  Sydney. 
April  S8. 

HrxT,  wife  of  Samuel,  Oraham't  To>«*n,  Cape  of  Good 
llopo. 

May  U. 

RrMKU.,  wife  of  William  Itueaeil,  Rcdcliff  llawke'a 
Boy,  New  Zealand. 

May  16. 

AlKKT,  wife  of  Lieut..  RM.L.I.,  Sydney,  prematurtly, 
the  ehiUi  aurrtrecl  one  Hour  only. 

May  n. 

lln.i.Afin.  wife  of  the  Itov.  II.  8.,  Newcnatle,  N<.w 
Sontii  Walua. 

June  1. 

BinnoMR,  wife  of  Lieut  C.  E.,  of  Queensland,  at 
CoworraL 

June  5. 

KiNi.orti,  wife  of  Alexander  A.  A.,  Rifle  Brigade,  See* 
toitorc,  l^uJc. 

June  1&. 

HARlUNaTON,  wife  of  A.  H.,  B.C.8.,  Liirkiiow,  Oudo. 
Owens,  wife  of  Luke,  Manila.  Philippine  Islands. 

June  18. 

Taylor,  wife  of  Capt  Markham  T^efor.  R.A.,  West* 
brock,  near  CttjiO  Town,  Cape  of  Good  llo|>e. 

June  SO. 

OLY.n,  wife  of  Capt  J.  P.  C.,  Rifle  Brigade,  Quebec. 
June  SI. 

JONits,  wife  of  Capt  A.  F.,  4th  lluuara,  Meerut, 
Bengal. 

June  S3. 

Bl'TTKRV,  wife  of  John,  Penang. 

Kklso,  wife  of  J.  A.,  Lieut  U.A,  llingolen,  Deccan. 
June  S3. 

Nairns,  wife  of  Alexander  Kyd,  B.C.8.,  Dapoolcc, 
South  Konkau,  India. 

June  S8. 

Thornton,  wife  of  Edward  Zolirab,  Lieut  104th  Reg., 
Dughabaie,  India. 

JulyZ. 

Cot'ENTRT,  wife  of  Capt  J.  W.,  15th  Regt,  Dorbadoca 
SAUrsoK,  wife  of  A  B.,  8im^a. 

July  7. 

Adam.a,  wife  of  W.  11.,  S3rd  Kogt,  Asseergurh,  Central 
India. 

July  II. 

MacCartht,  wife  of  Florence  Strachan,  Boulogoe- 
sur-Mcr. 

July  13. 

LRonATT.  wife  of  Major  Edwd.  O.,  H.S.C.,  Bangalore, 
East  Indies. 

July  14. 

Bradt,  wife  of  Oeorfre.Winchelsea  Lodge,  near  Ilford. 
CAUI'OEtL,  wife  of  George,  Rilenwood,  rifeshire. 
Camimikll,  wife  of  James.  71st  Regt.,  Dublin. 
Denham,  wlfo  of  Charles  Henry,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Hoi*kin.s,  wife  of  Tliomas,  Limber  Grange. 

Massy,  wife  of  Capt,  9th  Re rt.  Boulogne-eur-Mcr. 
Willis,  wife  of  Marmaduke  James,  Epsom. 

July  15. 

Ago,  wife  of  Lt-Co1.,  51st  Regt,  Winchester,  itiilborn. 
Brown,  wife  of  the  ^r.  George,  Dunoon. 

Davies,  wife  of  John  8mallman,  Cambridge. 
Hamersley,  wife  of  the  Uev.  Arthur,  Nuflleld.  sft7/&orn. 
Macleod,  wife  of  Lieut-Col.  II.  It,  R.A.,  Bengal,  at 
Abingdon,  Ilorka,  twins,  a  giW  and  a  boy. 

Poole,  wife  of  A.  Ruscombe,  Comborougb,  Bideford. 
SOUTIIOATE,  wife  of  Tuffnelt,  Lee. 

Tongue,  wife  of  Capt.  Vincent,  late  60th  Rifles,  at 
Alddridgo,  Staffordshire. 

Vaizey,  wife  of  J.  R.,  Ilalsteod,  Essex. 

Wybergii,  wife  of  the  Uev.  C.,  of  Weaton,  Yorkshire, 
at  Askham  UalL 

JtUy  16. 

Ellison,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.,  Blyth,  Kotti. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Charles,  Eastflold  House,  near  Glasgow. 
Millard,  wife  of  the  Uev.  Dr.,  Rasingstnke. 

PiiiLLir.s,  wife  of  Paymaster  James  F.,  ILN.,  Wool- 
ston,  Southampton. 

Roper,  wife  of  Arthur,  Blackhealh. 

Siikprard,  Mrs.  Osborne,  Clifton. 

Tuotter,  wife  of  William  Dale,  Bishop's  Auckland. 
July  17. 

Bbllatrs,  wife  of  Lieut-CoL,  Clifton. 

Cooke,  wife  of  IL  D.,  Scarborough. 

Ellis,  wife  of  John  8.,  Lower  E^outon,  pretnaturely, 
etillborn. 

Freeman,  wife  of  8.  T.,  Haarlem,  HoItand,preniafure/y. 
Galt,  wife  of  J.  J.,  Fernhill,  Isle  of  Wight 
II KYWOOD,  wife  of  the  Uev.  Nathaniel,  Lower  Easton, 
Bristol. 

July  18. 

Barrt,  wife  of  R.  E.,  Colchester. 

Beauchamp,  wife  of  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Proctor,  Cnford, 
Wilts. 

Bullock,  wlfo  of  the  Bor.  B.,  Barrow*on-numbor, 
Llncolnahire. 


F!<iiei,  wife  of  Lieut.  J..  R.N. 

Hall,  wife  of  Capt  lUsil,  It.N.,  Southsea. 

Hogg,  wife  of  Capet  W.,  Congloton,  Cheshire. 

Pkancr,  wife  of  Robert  Rooke,  Hampstead. 

Rogge,  wife  of  Augustus,  Liverpool. 

KU'TON,  wife  of  William.  Charlwood.  Surrey. 
Stepiienhon,  M'lfe  of  I.es1ie  W..  Louth.  Lincolnshire. 
Wi.sznirw.ski,  wife  of  J.  Beinard,  WUloughby-lane, 
Tottenham. 

July  19. 

D  \NGKR.  wife  of  Thomas,  Well*,  Somerset 
lInrsMAN,  w'ife  of  Edward,  Bromsgrove. 

Lek'kster.  wife  of  C.  H.  8.,  Bembridgo,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Liitle,  wife  of  John  Torquay. 

Lord,  wife  of  John  P.,  Hallow  Park,  Worcestershire. 
PlKK,  Mrs.  James,  Anerley. 

Snow,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Herbert.  Eton. 

Waudell,  wife  of  Capt  W.  II.,  R.A.,  Plmustead,  Kent. 
July  20. 

Acton,  wife  of  Edward  T 

Fleming,  wife  of  the  Kev.  John.  Edinburgh. 

Francis,  wife  of  George  Edward,  Staunton,  Glouees* 
tershire 

Harvey,  wife  of  Francis  Edwanl,  St  Petersburg. 
Holt,  wife  of  WilUsm.  Great  Yarmouth. 

PowELi..  wife  of  William,  Forest-hilL 
R.ANDOLril,  Mia  (>ril,  Ruple,  Kent 
Tuosnto.n,  Mra,  Epsom. 

July  31. 

Amos,  wife  of  James,  Heme  Gay. 

Carlbss,  wife  of  Frank,  l^e.  prematurely,  tliUborn. 
Oroot,  wife  of  Maurice  A.  de,  Edgbaston. 
Pemukrtox,  wife  of  Capt  D.  8.,  K.A.,  Willow  Bank, 
Inverness. 

Watney,  wife  of  John,  Relgato. 

White,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  !<.,  Reading. 

Yocknsy,  wife  of  Sydney  W.,  Kandown,  Isle  of  Wight 
Jii.’y  82. 

Chaplin,  wife  of  Edward.  Hamburg. 

Glasgow,  wife  of  R.  B.  Robertson,  74th  Regt,  Mout- 
greenan,  Ayrshire. 

Mead,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George,  Church  Crookliam. 
Wright,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.,  Oversladc,  nr.  Rugby. 
July  23. 

Duncan,  wife  of  Laurence.  Leigh,  Tunbridge. 

Hat,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  Drummond,  Uullcston, 
Notts, 

Lovell,  wife  of  N.  do  .Tersey,  I^way,  near  Bristol. 
Monro,  wife  of  D.,  Lieut  M.S.C.,  Writtle,  Essex. 
Norton,  wife  of  Charles  Evcrltt,  SurliUon. 
Sanderson,  wife  of  the  Uev.  T.  J.,  Litlington.  Cambs. 
Temple,  wife  of  Capt  Edwvn  F.,  55th  Regt.,  Rheffleld. 
Valpy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  W.,  Iladlelgh,  Suffolk. 
July  34. 

Bolland,  wife  of  Thomas  Joseph,  Wilmsiow  Park, 
Cheshire. 

BowKER.  wife  of  Alexander,  Paddockhnrst,  Sussex. 
COKDEAUX,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.,  Ealing. 

Eu.stace,  wife  of  James,  of  Ncwstuwn,  co.  Carlow, 
at  Duidin. 

IlALDANE-CltlNNBRY,  wifo  of  the  Rev.  A.,  Edinburgh. 
Howard,  wife  of  J.  W.,  Sandgate. 

McComas,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Great  Stanmore. 

Vkrnon,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  O.,  Great  Barr,  near 
Dirmsngham. 

Ju'y  25. 

Johnson,  wife  of  Walter.  Great  Malvern. 

Matciibtt,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.,  Halesworth. 
Tkedcnnick,  w'ife  of  Capt  John  O.,  Coolmore,  Bally- 
shannon,  Ireland. 

Wilkinson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Wilkinson,  Tudhoe. 
WlNTON,  Mrs.  de,  Maesllwch. 

July  26. 

Grant,  wife  of  Capt  O.  Colquhoun,  B.S.C.,  Kurracheo. 
Hills,  wife  of  Herbert  A.,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

May,  wife  of  Lieut  A.  C..  R.N..  North  ^hiclda 
Palin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward,  Linton,  Ross. 
Rattray,  wife  of  Andrew  M.  T.,  Portobello,  near 
Edinburgh. 

Smith,  wife  of  J.,  Eton. 

Turkington,  wife  of  lly.  Chaa,  of  Chapd*Allerton, 
at  Scarborough. 

Watney,  wife  of  Norman,  Beddington. 

July  27. 

Ajtnison,  wife  of  A.  R.  C.,  Romcsdnle,  South  Norwood. 
Attpield,  wife  of  John  8.,  Great  Stanmore. 
Cakwardink,  wife  of  John,  toringfleld,  Linton,  Caraba 
Etiirij^ton,  wife  of  Robert  Peel,  Hinton,  Salop. 
Hbatiifibld,  wife  of  Richard,  llaudsworth. 

Sewell,  wife  of  Fane,  M.S.C. 

July  2a 

Dawn,  wife  of  W.  J.  MeOrigor,  Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk. 
Halford,  wife  of  Edward,  Hammersmith. 

Hancock,  wifo  of  Tboa  W.,  Stockorchard-villas, 
Holloway. 

If  ASWOOD,  wife  of  Samuel,  Game*.,  Surrey. 
llBYCOCK,  wife  of  Charles  Hensman,  75th  Regt., 
Pytehiey  House,  Northainptonabire. 

July  29. 

Crartrre,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.,  Darlington. 
Dempstf.b,  wife  of  Augustus  Geo.,  Wettham,  Sussex, 
etillborn. 

ISAt^KB,  wife  of  Henry  W..  RA..  Jersey. 

Pritchard,  wife  of  Capt  B.  Brace,  lt.H.L.1.,  Rath- 
mullen,  Louah  Swilly,  Ireland. 

PuiTCllARO,  Mra  W.  T.y  Putney. 


Stracet,  wife  of  Gilbert  H.,  Thorpe,  Norwich. 
Vknner,  wife  of  Commander  C.  E.  a,  RN.,  Salisbury. 
July  30. 

Duncan,  wife  of  Thomas,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
llmKi,  wife  of  Major  George  Forbes,  D.aC.,  Stomicr*, 

Middleton,  wife  of  Stephen  D.  B.,  Forest-hilL 
MouuiaoN,  wife  of  Robert,  Haltbuni-by-thc-Sea 
Potter,  wife  of  R  8.,  of  Chelteuham,  at  Ryde. 

SllAW,  Mra  James,  Gi|)sy-hilL 

Wilson,  wife  of  Arthur,  Kirk  Ella,  near  Hull. 

July  31. 

Clarke,  wife  of  George,  Worcester. 

Dkwar,  wife  of  Donald,  Glasgow. 

Fuancin,  wife  of  Surgeon-Major  C.  R,  H.M.'s  Indian 
Army,  Bengal,  Rochester. 

FIkath,  wifeuf  If.  IL,  Upper  Norwood. 

Knight,  wife  of  the  Uev.  E.  B.,  Chawton,  Hauta 
Mokant,  wife  of  Commander  O  D.,  RN..  Walmer. 
Hatiibonk,  wife  of  Harry,  Orove-villa,  PeekUam-rya 
Sand.h,  wife  of  J.  L.,  Wandsworth-common. 

Scott,  wife  of  Tlios.  C.,  Carlton-hill,  St  Johii*s-wood. 
Seed,  Mra  Richard.  Lonsdale-aquare,  Barusbury. 

HicH,  wife  of  Frank,  Cliiswick. 

WiuuBTT,  wife  of  Allan,  Biufleld,  Berka 
Augiiet  I. 

Bentiiali.,  wife  of  W.  II.,  niandford-sqnara 
Crocker,  wife  of  Surgeon-Major,  the  Luffs,  lIorAoldt 
near  Bristol. 

D'Aetii,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wyndham  C.  11.  llughea, 
ArlHirflehl,  Dcrka 

Farmer,  wife  of  James,  Stoke  Poget,  Bucks. 

Fowlr,  wifo  of  the  Rev.  W.  IL,  Milverton. 

Frami'TON,  wlfoof  the  lute  Major  II.  J.,  Stoke  Damcrel* 
a  potlhumous  ehiM. 

Kr.ndall,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  K.,  Arundvl-gardcaa, 
Notting-hill. 

Mandkr,  wife  of  Charles  John,  Portsdown-road, 
Maida-hilt 

M  ason,  wife  of  John  Nicbolas,  St  John's-wood-park. 
OwF.N,  wife  of  Major  G.  Mostym,  Astley  Houac,  Shrop* 
sliire. 

Pour,  wife  of  Alfred  C.,  Lee  Park,  Kent 
SwAiNsoN,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.,  Hope  Villa,  Spring* 
grove. 

^tigujt  2. 

Assbr,  wife  of  Samuel,  Keadonwell,  Kent 
Blaxland,  wife  of  IL  E.  D.,  Faversham. 

Cork,  w'ife  of  William,  Saliibury-street  Strand. 

Dunn,  wife  of  Chaa  AIM.,  Miiton-next-Gravesend. 
Grant,  wife  of  Frederick  O.,  late  Capt  3rd  Hussars, 
Ecclesgreig,  Montrose. 

Noswokthy,  wife  of  Robert.  Dudicy-pL,  Clapbam-rd. 
Salt,  wife  of  Titus,  Bnildon  Lodge,  Yorkshire. 
Thornhill,  wife  of  Thomas,  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
Vassall,  wife  of  Robert  L.  O.,  Oldbury  Court,  Gloa* 
ccstcrshire. 

Vaughan,  wife  of  Edward,  Wy-thall,  Herefordshire. 
Auguet  3. 

Barciiard,  wife  of  George,  Bagn^rea  de  Blgorre, 

Becher,  Lady  Emily,  Castlchydo,  Fermoy. 

Grundy,  wife  of  Edmund  Atkinson,  Dankfleld,  near 
Bury,  Lancashire. 

Morkice,  Mia  A.  W.,  Forcst-hUl,  Kent 
KouiNSO.N,  wifo  of  Couitnander  Fredk.  C.  B.,  R.N., 
Soutliscn. 

Stone,  wife  of  William,  of  Liverpool,  at  Parson's* 
green,  Fulham. 

August  4. 

Bett,  wifo  of  Thomas.  8ydeniiam*h]1L 
ClIKTTLE,  wifo  of  E..  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

Crawford,  wife  of  Robert  Dawson,  Southborough, 
near  Tiiiibridge*WcIla 

Daiill,  Mra  J  G .  New  Park*road,  riApham*park. 
Edridge,  wife  of  F.  L.,  20th  Regt,  Aldershott 
O’Cazlaihian,  wifo  of  C.  O.,  Kilkee,  co.  Clare,  the 
child  Murvireil  a  few  hours  only. 

I'ATTISON,  5fra  Tlmmaa  Septimus,  Clanham. 

Watson,  wife  of  Capt.  W,  IL,  RA.,  Freshwater,  I.W. 
YSARStSY,  wife  of  the  Kev.  R.  O.,  Sutton  Uonningtoo. 
August  5. 

Anorll,  wifo  of  Joseph,  E'tIiam*rond. 

Dawson,  Mra  James.  Lower  Norwood. 

Glenny,  wife  of  James.  Blackburn. 
llODSON.  wife  of  Tliomas,  surgeon,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
Lowr,  Mrs.  8.  J.,  Boarsted  House,  near  Maidstone. 
PEII.E,  wife  of  J.  K. 

SiiEruAHD,  wife  of  Thoa  P.,  Frome,  Somerset 
TUO.MUSON.  wife  of  the  Rev.  George,  Bath, 
and  daughter. 

August  6. 

Arlington,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  M.,  Benniworth,  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Bai.DWIN,  wife  of  ,I<*hn,  Halifax,  ifi7/6or». 

Doughty,  wifo  of  the  Rev.  Erueat  Geo.,  Martlesbam, 
Suffolk. 

Duffkri.N,  Ladv,  prcmafifrc/{/. 

Furnkr,  wlfo  of  Thog.  C.,  Kp.som. 

Jones,  wife  of  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart,  Cranmer  Hat), 
Norfolk. 

Kfnnett,  wifo  of  the  lato  Charles,  19th  Ilusaars, 
Crawley. 

Lack,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.,  PUl,  Bristol, 
the  rhiltl  died. 

Lewis,  wifo  of  H.  Owen,  Old  Merrlon,  co.  Dublin. 
Richmond,  wife  of  W.  R.,  Aasisi,  Italy. 

Rogers,  wife  of  CapL  D.  A..  Cheitenham. 

Shaw,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry,  Ilatherop, 
Glmccstershire. 

t 
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fiMlTII,  wife  of  ArchihnM.  PiitnCT. 

Staunton,  wife  of  the  Ilev.  F.^  Steunton  TTnll,  \ottt. 
Stmonds,  wife  of  the  Rer.  W.,  P)*comt>e,  tliiUtorn. 
Augwt  7. 

Le  BAn.LT,  wife  of  L.  II..  8t.  EwoM’*,  Jereey. 
Burton,  wife  of  CoL  Fowler,  C.B.,  Weliacr. 
BUTTEEFIELD,  wife  of  Robert,  Antwerp. 

Fischer,  wife  of  Cent.  F.mil,  43r<l  Ke^  of  the  Line, 
PniMian  errny,  8chleswick. 

Fullaoar,  wife  of  the  Rov.  H.  8.,  Meriden,  netr 
Corentiy. 

Gillmore,  wife  of  the  Rev.  TToretio,  Ferlngdon,  Berks. 
RtTClllE,  wife  of  Jemes.  Ruckhurst'hill. 

SandIlaNDS,  wife  of  the  Rev.  rerclTal,  DenforJ, 
Thrnpeton. 

Pavaoe,  wife  of  Colonel.  Rocheeter. 

Thompson,  wife  of  the  Rev.,  Patrick  Brompton, 
Yorkshire. 

Augutt  8. 

AnniNO,  wife  of  Chan.  B..  I’ppor  Tooting. 

Barker,  wife  of  Fraiwis  ro««t.  Ix^i^h.  Esaer. 
Bf)'«TOCK,  wrife  of  Kami.,  Walton-on-the-lilll. 
CoLLARD,  wife  of  the  Rev.  K.  O.,  Alton  Panerat. 
UOLLOWAY,  wife  of  LitiUt>C'oL  £.  V.  P.,  Charlbarj.  the 
child  died. 

Parker,  wife  of  Jamea.  FN-flold.  near  Abinprdon. 
TiiackeraV.  wife  of  the  llcv.  Francis  St.  John,  Et’in. 
WRIGLEY,  w  ife  of  Arth.,  Ful\vood>park,  nr.  Liverpool. 
AM!:uxt  9. 

Goar,  wife  of  Edwin  C.,  f'ajshalton. 

IIenert,  wife  of  KdnxI.  Thoniton,  Kastdore,  Starcross. 
PiXKETT,  wife  of  F.  F..  Bnninton.  iKsvon. 

SOADY,  wife  of  Captain  J.  C.,  K.N.,  U.M.S.  8erapis, 
Soothsca. 

Augift  in. 

Rhoades,  W’lfe  of  James,  Ilailcybarjr  College. 

11. 

Allen,  Mrs.  P.,  Prestwich  Mnnehesfer. 

Burrows.  Mrs.  John  stainf^nl.  Twlckcnh.im. 
Camden,  the  Marchioness,  Bnyham,  Abbey,  tke  chUd 
died. 

FiN'Cll,  wife  of  Ihe  Rev.  Robert.  Panshonme,  Berks. 

If  AI.I.,  wife  of  Capt.-Superint.  W.  Kinjr,  Shewncss. 
Harter,  wife  of  William  James.  Ecclea.  Manchester. 
J\MKs,  wife  of  A.,  Perry-vale.  F-irrst-liill, 

Johnson,  wife  of  J.  Henry.  Tunbridge. 

KlVlLL,  wife  of  Henry,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Augutt  12. 

Arjl-tTRONO,  wife  of  Elliott,  Clifton. 

AsTi.EY,  wife  of  Rev.  B.,  Mcrcvale,  Wanvickshire. 
Bi.rnkarn,  wife  of  Alexr.  C.,  Amersham-road,  Xcw 
Cross. 

Burn,  wife  of  Robert.  Epsom 
Butler,  wife  of  Georpe  Russell.  Reading. 

Et.LlOTT.  wife  of  John.  Teipimouth. 

La  Troue,  wife  of  F.  Scott,  Cuddinjpon,  Sarrey. 
Smith,  wife  of  William  U.,  of  1,  llydc-park-stroct,  at 
Filey,  Yorkshire. 

Av^tuf  13. 

FERor^^JN,  wifeof  R.  B.,  Richmond. 

Ro^ENTIUL,  wife  of  John  D.,  Dublin. 


BIRTHS. 

DAUGHTERS. 
il/7y  4. 

SiicLDON,  wife  of  William,  Tenterflcld,  Now  8.  Wales. 
A/oy  21. 

FiCLDCn,  wife  of  Frank  8.,  Wnoiloomooloo,  Sydney. 

May  31. 

Ei  ltot.  wife  of  LiettU-Coh,  l?;h  Rcgt.,  Anckl&nd.New 
Zealand. 

June  3. 

Van  noxitlCU,  wife  of  Capt  P.  A.,  Csncanore,  East 
Indies. 

June  13. 

BowniNO,  wife  of  L.,  Bsngol're,  premnt%ire*y. 

June  SO. 

JoirtsTON,  wife  of  Tlirs.  M.nstennan  Hardy,  Trevan- 
drum,  Travanc^re,  East  Indies. 

Ju.*ie  21. 

CROPKsn.tNE,  wife  of  Assistant*Coinmlssar7-General, 
DouUa,  Colombo. 

June  20. 

CGTur.R,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Poole,  Graham-road, 
Dalston. 

JuJy  I. 

BnorcTTTnN,  wifeof  Cnpt.  Bryan  W.,  28‘.h  Rcgt  M.N.L, 
Secunderabad,  ttUlberH. 

Marcti',  wife  of  Jaiues  R,  B.S.C.,  Seeta^^^rc,  Oudh. 
Ju'y  2. 

Bcces^,  wife  of  J.  W.,  M.C.8.,  Ootacammid. 

July  4. 

IltcKS,  wifeof  Lieut  Edwa.d,  ItN.,  premof are.V,  ftrins, 
f((7/6ent. 

July  3. 

BTorita,  M  ife  of  Rev.  Clmrles  E.,  Amrits,nr.  Punjab. 
Thomas,  wife  of  F.  II.,  SOih  B.N.I,  Mccan-Mcar, 
Punjab. 

July  7. 

Del.VMACE,  Wife  of  Nicholas  James  Lea^btld^e^ 

Ju'y  a 

MorCALL,  wife  of  Abel,  Bindley, 

July  19. 

C£CS.S\rcLL,  wife  of  George  Edward,  New  York, 

July  U. 

Bell,  wife  of  T.  If.,  of  Northallerton,  at  Washincion. 
CuY.NKY,  wife  of  Wfllter  Mainwaring,  Leiithtnn,  Kalop. 
EotiKita,  wife  of  A.  F.,  of  Liverpt^,  at  Ediuburgb, 
HUJborn. 

Ei.kington,  wife  of  II..  PIAs  Newydd,  Cannartbcx 
Lachlan,  wife  of  Joseph,  Ueckauham. 


Maunsell,  wife  of  Rov.  F.  W.,  Iwerne  Courtney, 
I>>>r&et 

Nash,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Seymour,  Old  Sodbury, 
Glouecstcrahire. 

Salmon,  wife  of  W.  P.,  Ashton  Keynes,  W'ilta. 

July  16. 

Baorer,  wife  of  Thomas  William.  Cardiff. 

(tUK(;sON,  wife  of  (ieorge,  Warden  Law,  co.  Durham. 
Hewlett,  wife  of  11  G.,  W'est  Muulsey. 

Halli,  wife  of  Theodore. 

July  la 

Charles,  wife  of  James.  Harrow. 

Clement,  wifeof  Capt.  Reynold  A.,  r.ou«lw.itfT. 

I>AA*IE.4,  wife  of  II.  L>.,  Spring  Grove,  Middluacx. 
Haddan,  wife  of  T.  H.,  llighgate. 

Hai^TED,  wife  of  Kear-Adiniral  O.  A.,  Blackhcath. 
IIAUKISON,  wife  of  Thos.  E  ,  Whitburn. 

Hi  LEM,  wife  of  Tliomas,  Pulley,  near  Shrewsbury. 
llouoiiTUN,  Margaret,  wife  of  Arthur,  Lee. 

Macgowan,  wife  of  Alexander  Thovburn,  Martock, 
Somerset. 

lil  ARTEN,  Avife  of  Edwd.  Diiidon,  Pedmore,  near  Stour* 
bridge. 

SiiiACllEY,  Avifo  of  the  Hon.  John,  D.C.S.,  Southgate, 
j  July  17. 

I  Barrett,  wife  of  O.  Moulton,  Tlie  Holt.  Hanta. 

I  Carson,  wife  of  R.  D..  Muttingbam,  Kent 
Clark,  Mra  John  J.,  S«)Uthacre.  Norfolk. 

CiioziER,  wife  of  Capt.  Stanley,  43rd  Regt.,  St  Peter's, 

llAVi'.'wifeof  Major.  R  A.  Plrmonth. 

Si i;a.V(;man.  Mrs.  Ji'srplj.  rcr’dlft  in.  Manchester. 
T<hk:ood.  wife  of  Alex.  D.,  Capt.  Royal  Body  Guard, 
Cheltcitliam. 

Tuwne.vd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Powell.  Chikleharst-common. 
Vavasseuk,  Mrs.,  Knockhult,  Kent 
July  la 

Ct.oxr,  wife  of  Capt  F.,  R  A..  lUackheath. 

Mooue,  wife  of  Benjamin,  (iiatham. 

ItoisKcTS,  Avife  of  Major  Fredoiick,  V.G.,  RA,  Clifton. 
Stai.I.AKU.  wife  of  Frcilcriek,  Itliickheath. 

WiLKlNaoN,  AA'ife  of  William,  MidUlewood. 

July  19. 

BKOOM.  wifeof  George.  W'argraA’e,  Berks,  prematurely. 
CoNsTARLE,  wife  of  Marmiiiluke,  Upton  Grey,  Hants. 
CltaFT,  A\ife  of  Gilmore  Winton,  liaib. 

FAiirnASK.  wifeof  Dr.,  Windsor. 

Lvi  UIE.  wifeof  lt>burt  P. 

U!v  t:sAY,  Avife  of  Jolm  Gillett.  Ventror,  Is!c  of  Wight. 
)i{A^oN.  wifeof  T  Monck,  ClicltcnhatiL 
Tod,  wife  of  John  Henry,  Liverpoot 
July  20. 

CoMMIKB,  wife  of  Henry,  Braintree,  Essex. 
l.Eco,  AA'ife  of  Frederick  A.,  Bhicklieatb. 

I,UT  LEJOllK,  wife  of  David,  Aberdeen. 

TiMiNs,  wife  of  Octavius  Frederic,  lato Capt  82nd  Regt, 
Brighton. 

July  21. 

BaRNEN,  wife  of  J.,  Finchley. 

Cr  AWFoiiD,  wife  of  Capt.  G.  A.,  PInmstead. 

Ei.i.luT,  AAifc  of  A  W.,  Upper  Norwood. 

Hay,  Mrs.,  Market  Harboro*. 

MlCHELSKUtR,  wifeof  Henry,  Neurton  Abbot 
OAKEa,  wife  of  Col.,  I2th  Lancers,  Dublin. 

P£LLY,  wife  of  Capt  U.  Raymond,  U.E.,  Aldcnhott 
July  22, 

Barlow,  wife  of  Capt.,  R. A,  Woolwich. 

Baa'I.Y,  AA'ife  of  John,  Deabornugh,  Ncnagh,  Ireland. 
HOKAVOOD,  wife  of  Thomas,  Tottenliam. 

Letiirridoe,  Avife  of  Charles,  WoAtou-supar-Mare. 
Read,  wifeof  Rev.  Fiederick,  Withyltann 
Ktothkrd,  wife  of  Capt,  R.E.,  Rochester. 

WoNTNEU,  wife  of  LiCBlie,  Coluey-hatcb*park. 

July  23. 

Rrown,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haig.  Charterhouse. 
Canaa'ELL,  Mrs.  George,  Wootl-green. 

Chapman,  AA  ife  of  Dr.  c.  E.,  Biurritx,  Franee. 

Duff,  Avife  of  W.  Pirio,  Calcutta,  at  Ediuburgh. 
Fenton,  Avifo  of  the  Rev.  John  Fenton,  Caldocotc, 
Warwickshire. 

Lintott,  AvIfe  of  W.,  Jim.,  Horsham. 

MALt.Oi'K,  Avife  of  T.  j.  icaymond,  Ueathlai;da,  near 
Ottery  St  Mary.  I 

rKRFF.cT,  AAife  t)f  the  Rev.  A.  P..  Lewea. 

PUKDON,  AA'ife  of  O.  F.,  Bracknclt  i 

SiiEE,  Mrs.  It  J.,  Bernard  Villas,  Upper  Norwood,  ' 
ptematurely. 

Tasker,  Avife  of  Alfretl.  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

Todd,  wife  of  TItomas  Gsbom,‘l.ee,  Ke  it 
VoL'NO,  wifo  of  Capt  Thomas  J.,  St.  Martin's,  Jersey. 
July  24. 

AanwELL,  wife  of  the  ReA'.  Seymonr.  Finmere,  Oxon. 
IlrNT-GBUUBE,  Avife  of  Cai>t  \W.  J.,  ItN,,  Newton, 
B(  rks. 

Johnson,  wife  of  Frank,  Lieut,  R. A.,  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich. 

Ufacti,  AA'ife  of  Thomas. 

NoitLK,  AA'ife  of  Uie  ReA*.  J.  Padmore,  Hopton,  Great 
Yannnuth. 

Stolterfout,  wife  of  Herman,  Wavertrse,  near  Liver* 
pool,  etiUbarn. 

July  26. 

BatlEY,  wife  of  W.  n..  Aldershott 

('omiead,  wife  of  Henry  George,  Ulchmoed  farrey. 

INNE.S.  AA'ife  of  G.M. 

.lAfOiis,  wife  of  Adolph,  Tesdon. 

M.alun.son,  AA'ife  of  1*.  c.,Ad<iiscomba  Villas,  Croydon, 
Murray,  wife  of  Maurice,  Cork. 

July  26. 

Bf.NSON,  AA’ife  of  the  Rer.  Ulon  G.,  Hope  Dowdier, 
Salop. 

Earle,  wife  of  F.  J.,  H.M.’a  Indian  Army,  at  Bon* 
logne-sur-Mer,  amNo/ifre/v. 

Knea'Iit,  wife  of  Commander  Herbert  r.,R  N.,  Black* 
heath. 

Si  lUlutLAND,  wife  of  Capt.,  WUeroft,  Ilarcfordshlre. 
July  27. 

Bathe,  wife  of  the  Rev.  8.  B.,  Coventry, 
llUiHiEiT,  AA'ife  of  Samuel,  Bi'i»t»L 
Craioie.  wife  of  P.  O..  Captain  Koval  Pcrtliahiro  Rifle 
Militia,  Brawitb  Hail,  Tbir*k. 


Laumont,  wife  of  Monsieur  fmeien  Denoltde,  Chateaa 
de  WaA’ercliain,  Noid,  France. 

Lumsdkn,  wife  of  George  Reuben,  Sboreswood,  NoHIk 
umberlaiid. 

July  29. 

DEALE*BROtrNE.  wife  of  J.,  Solperton  Pork,  Andovers* 
ford,  Gloucestershire. 

Clark,  wife  of  Adolphus,  of  Boston,  United  States,  is 
Loudon. 

D<»wn.  Avife  of  James  Dundas,  Dorking. 
llAKVEV,  AvIfe  of  E<iward.  UpjuT  T«H)tlug,  Surrey. 
Palmer,  wife  of  Captain  il.  S.,  U.K.,  Souttiborongk 
Tunbriilge  Wel'a 

Roavnky,  AvIfe  of  Dr,  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  at 
Pu  I  my  ra*c  re  seen  t 

AVat>«i.v,  AA'ife  of  John,  AVarcaley,  Ilartlcbury,  near 
Kidderminster. 

July  20. 

Jones,  Avife  of  Robert  Arthur,  Caman'on,  North  Wales, 

I  remnturety. 

I.o^TU.H,  wife  of  Douglas,  Canwell  Hall,  Staffordshire. 
W'li.Li.AM.s,  Mrs.  John.  44,  St  Mai-yVlcrracc,  \V. 
Wriuiit,  wifo  of  Frederick,  Nottingham. 

July  30. 

Esro,  Avife  of  Bernard,  HA'de*valo,  Blackhcath. 

KlMltKK.  AA’ife  of  Henry,  l'*o)kestone. 

Scott,  wife  of  EdAvard,  Wellfleid,  Lancashire. 

July  31. 

Bradley,  wife  of  Rev.  James  C.,  Sutton*  Broiles. 
Coles,  w<fe  of  Charles  A.  Tho  Rhvsnant.  KItlinm-rd.. 
Gii:DLKSTt»NE.Avlfeof  the  Rcv.  F.  l\,  FantalHic,  JiTsey. 
Hardy,  wife  of  Maj  T,  mili  Regt,  Sldney-plaee,  Cork. 
Holt,  wifeof  Robert  llallett,  Durham-terraco,  West* 
Imunir-park. 

llUTT,  wife  of  the  Rov.  WlUiara  Wa>’man,  WUtga, 
Norf.dk. 

Leaa  . AA'ife  of  Dr.  C.  F..  Henflcid,  Sussex. 

Ridgew  ay,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.,  Timbridge-Weni 
SiiEtJjoN,  AA'ife  of  Ion,  Bunuington  House,  Warwick* 
shire. 

Waldy,  AA'ife  of  Capt  Wm.  Thos.,  43rd  Rogt. 

Augtat  1. 

BurKWORTH,  wife  of  T.  R..  of  Cockley  Cloy  IlaD, 
Norfolk,  at  HarleT-?>treet 
CaKOILL,  Avife  of  W.  W. 

De  la  Condamine,  AA-ifeof  J.,  Edinburgh. 

(fiMSON,  wifeof  T.  8.,  Grafton-street,  M(zroy*aquara. 
IIOGO,  AA'ife  of  Henry  Jenner  Holder,  Llanfawr,  Holy* 
bead,  itiUborn. 

Johnson,  aa-Ho  of  James  Ring,  Momington*road, 
Kegent’s*park. 

I  Kino,  wife  of  Charles  F.  S.,  Englefletd*rd.,  Islington, 
KouoH,  wifeof  Edward,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
j  MuMULLlN,  wife  of  Capt  C.  N,,  B.S.C.|  Pont  ds 
I  Driques,  i^ance. 

I  Moon,  wife  of  R.  II.,  Lower  Norwood. 

I  Penlinuton,  AA’ife  of  Thomas,  8uuderland*torrice, 
Wostbounie-park. 

Rey.nell,  AA'ife  of  11.  W.  Courtenay,  New  Barnet 
Stadlk,  wife  of  Rev.  6.  M.,  Brinkley,  Camba. 

August  2. 

A^iiiBT,  Avlfe  of  George  Ashby,  Naseby  Woolleys, 
Northamptonshire. 

Beater,  Avife  of  Orlando,  LeAvisham. 

Clark,  wife  of  Geo,  W.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Forbes,  AA-ife  of  the  Rev.  E.,  Steeple  Cloydon,  Bucks 
Maclauan,  wife  of  John  T.,  Leith. 

August  3. 

Adnins,  Mrs.  Francis,  Ring's  Heath  House,  near  Dir* 
mingliam. 

A.siiBY,  wifo  of  F.  8.,  Eling,  near  Bontbampton. 
Ashton,  Mrs.  Howarth,  PrestAvitch. 

Binoley,  Avlfe  of  Rev.  R  M.,  Brayesworth,  Suffolk. 
BUANSTON,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  Newark-upon*Trcut 
Bullock,  AA-ife  of  J.  Thomtor,  Aylsham. 

CoLLUM,  Avife  of  Rev.  Hugh  R.,  Ilythe,  Kent. 

Cox,  AA’ife  of  J.  Charlea,  IlaxleAVocm,  Uclpcr. 

Dallam,  wife  of  Lieut  *0)1,  Brighton. 

Gowan,  wife  of  C*harlcs  C.,  Dulwtch-oommon. 
Macilwain,  wife  of  George,  Matching  Green,  Etsex. 
Williams,  Avife  of  the  Rov.  Walter  A.,  Osgnthorpe. 
i4u;^t  4. 

GRANT,  wife  of  A.,  Cooper's  Hill. 
llAAYKtNS,  AA'ife  of  Ernest,  Ilitehin,  Herts. 

M  AClVKR,  wife  of  Johu,  Lowflelds,  Ilooton,  Cheslitre. 
lilORKIs,  wife  of  Rcv.  K.  L.,  Sandown,  Islo  of  Wight 
Maimer,  Mrs.  Edward,  Aldertl>ott 
Saarman,  Mrs.  William,  Woodford*green. 

Watson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  O.,  Tring,  Hereford. 
Augxut  6. 

Alcocn,  wife  of  Philip  Savage,  late  Capt  96tU  Befit 

Leamington. 

Belloc,  wife  of  L.  M.,  La  Celle. 

IliKCH,  wife  of  Capt.,  30ch  Regt,  Great  Tannontli. 
CONOLKTUN,  AA'ife  of  L'inl.  Htreatliam. 

Curtis,  wife  of  Frederick  T.,  Elmatone  Conrt,  netr 
Wlngham,  Ke  d. 

Halls,  wife  of  W.  F.  P.,  Cavan  Villa,  West  Croydon. 
MgKin,  AA’ife  of  Henry  D..  I^ee. 

Parry,  wife  of  Kcv.  ^Avard,  Acton. 

WiNDSos,  wife  of  F.D.,  Kavenswood,  Htrablo,  UsnU. 
August  6k 

ANDREWFS,  wife  of  Rev.  Robt,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 
Briscdk,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  Old  FaUiugs  Hall,  ncot 
>Volveriiampt<>n. 

Foster,  wife  of  John,  Margate. 

Hawkins,  Avife  of  Kobei-t  8.,  Glontnrk,  eo.  Msyo. 
Heath,  wife  of  Richard  Ford,  Tottcridge  l*ark,  Uertt 
MackIR,  wife  of  Rev.  James,  Dunifrica. 

WiiiTi  iKn,  wife  of  Robert  Arthur,  Brighton.  j 

Wynduam,  AAife  of  Cbailcs,  LeAvea.  ' 

August  7.  Ill 

Bathurst,  vrife  of  Capt  Henry,  Oreetcnhall,  NorfoOt 
CIIAMI-NESS,  wife  of  Kev.  Wm.,  Wem,  Salop. 

MUUFORD,  wite  of  Frederic,  Canterbury. 

OLDFIELD,  wife  of  Joacidi,  Shrewsbury.  : 

Turnbull,  Avife  of  James  K.,  I'inner-rreen.  | 

Watson,  wife  of  Thomas,  Ai^ciilee,  llelenaburgh.  j 
August  8.  I 

Buckle,  Avife  of  Rcv.  £.  V,,  Banstead,  Surrey. 
Jakkatt,  wife  of  Fraucia  K.,  Bourton*on*tbe-HnV 
GloucealersUira.  ’ 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


MACKrrroJiH,  wife  of  T.  J.  D.,  Totterldjre,  ITertt. 
IfARKBY,  wifeof  Rev.  E.,  Settrinfrton,  near  York. 
O’Hara,  wife  of  Charles,  Annaf^hmore,  eo.  Sligo. 
ptKR,  wife  of  Thelwell,  Wcyhiil,  Hants. 
g.vviLL,  wife  of  Waiter,  Wanitead  Hall,  Easei. 
Tl'BNE^  wife  of  W.  F.  J.,  Ryde. 

A  ugutt  9. 

Cdllrt,  wife  of  M.  T.y  Coupland  Cattle,  Northumber¬ 
land. 

FlxsRir,  wife  of  Rer.  J.  F..  Merton,  Surrey. 

Gonnr,  wife  of  Capt,  17th  Lancert,  Atii^airen,  co. 
KiUiare. 

liANODALE,  wife  of  Jta.  Marmaduke,  Knaresborougli. 
8E.110N,  wife  of  W.,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

August  10. 

Bartlfkt,  wife  of  T.  11.,  Rirmingiiam. 

Cave,  wife  of  Captain  John  U.,  U.N.,  llcnbury  Court, 
Gioucetterthire. 

Ci.ROO,  wife  of  Benton,  Surbiton. 

FOU.STRK,  wife  of  Hev.  Chat.  Thornton.  Ilinxion. 
Hankkt,  wife  of  Jameson  Aiers,  Widmore,  Bromley, 
Kent. 

ScRiMGEOrn,  wife  of  Shedden.  Ilighgate. 

Shove,  wife  of  L.  M  ,  F.n^t  WiMKlhay,  llanU. 

8TB05O,  wife  of  C.  J.,  Peterborough. 

August  11. 

Ateinkon,  wife  of  Wm.  Henry,  Ringston-on-Thamea 
Baklow,  wife  of  Wiliiam,  Richmond. 

Clarke,  wife  of  Lieut-Col.  W.  Calcotr,  M.S.C. 
Harter,  wife  of  A.,  Sevenoaka 
Lanoridoe,  wife  of  George.  Had  ow,  Kent. 
I.ICIITE.\8TEIN,  wife  of  Morits.  St.  lleiler'a 
McNair,  wife  of  Lindsay  William,  Hove,  t*us»ex. 
Waddilovs,  wife  of  Cyrus,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey. 
August  IS. 

Badxall,  wife  of  W.  Wykeham,  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
pE  Saoxb.  wife  of  A.  Frier,  Seaforth,  near  LiverpooL 
Goodexouoii,  wifeof  F.  A.,  Brighton. 

Bblmk,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert,  Leverstock-greeu,  Ilcmel 
Hempstead. 

Mckry,  wife  of  J.  Freeman,  To.ienham. 

Owen,  wife  of  Joa.,  Dulwich. 

PYE-MMITII,  wife  of  John  William,  Bhemeld. 
W'liiTRURAD,  wife  of  Charles,  St  Helen's,  East  Far- 
leigb,  Kent 

August  13. 

BtDDELET,  wife  of  Samuel,  Bromley,  Rent 
Bevnett,  wife  of  Charles  Heury,  College  House, 
Hsromersmith. 

Deacon,  wife  of  Albert  Brentwood. 

HeSSBY,  wifeof  Rev.  Robert,  Basing. 

Maxwell,  wife  of  Wellwood,  Prince's-park,  Liverpool. 
Melville,  wife  of  J.  Reiers'm,  Brighton,  prematurety. 
Rodoer,  wife  of  George,  Chelicnham. 

Vale,  Mrs.,  Mathon  Lodge,  Worcestershire. 

August  14. 

Temple,  wife  of  John  Alfred,  Acacia-villas,  Croydon. 


MARRIAGES, 

April  14. 

Evans — Lee.s. — At  Tuncraki,  N.Z.,  Eyre  Evans  to 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  James  Lees,  of  Teneraki. 

April  16. 

Walker  —  Palmer.  —  At  Range  View.  HighfloM, 
Queensland,  James  Thomas  W'ailker,  of  Toowoomba, 
to  Janette  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  lato  Tliomas 
Palmer,  of  Summerhill,  Killalo,  co.  Mayo,  Ireland. 

ApHl  t9. 

IlATOARTII— JrDONALD.—At  Dugandan,  Jno.  William, 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  8.  lUygarth,  to  Marv,  daughter 
of  the  late  McQuarrio  U'Douald,  of  ^Ugandan, 
Queensland. 

May  20. 

Snei.ltno  ~  Martin.  —  At  Brisbane.  Queensland, 
Walter  Ilenshaw,  ton  of  Tliomas  Snclling,  of  Fen- 
churrh-slrect,  to  Louisa  Ann,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Martin,  of  Brisbane. 

June  2. 

LAVRtE — Smalb.— At  Hongkong,  Peter  George  Laurio 
to  Emily  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Smale, 
Hongkong. 

LrsLiK  ~  Cautlby.  — At  Jubbuipore,  Archibald  Y. 
Leslie,  23rd  Regt,  to  Alice  Louisa,  daughter  of  Lt.- 
CoL  R.  CauUey,  late  Bengal  Cavaliy. 

June  6. 

Dodd — SAtrNDBRS.— At  Moulmeln,  Alfred  James  Bod'd, 
of  Moulmeln,  to  Annie  Clara,  daughter  uf  the  lato 
U.  B.  Saundera 

June  10. 

Blamey— OiR.— At  RondehoMh,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Charles,  son  of  Mstthew  Hind  Illnmey,  of  Chaiing- 
cross.  to  Edith,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Gee,  of 
Bondebosch,  Cspe  of  Good  Hope. 

June  11. 

Rinowood — Twebdie.— At  Tespore,  Assam,  Bengal, 
Chas.  Henry  Uiiigw'ood  to  Annie  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Tweedie,  of  Quarter. 

June  25. 

Trenerry  ~  Hepper.  —  At  Gibraltar,  Charles  James 
Trenerry  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Lawles  Hepper. 

June  27. 

flit arpin — Sealt.— At  Nusaeerabad,  Bombay,  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Slinrpin,  of  Nusscerabad.  to  Ilclon  Georgiana, 
daughter  uf  Brigadiur-Gun.  Sealy,  B.X,Nuaseerabad. 

July  1. 

Brown — Dewar. -At  London.  Canada  West,  Robert 
Browm,  Capt  53rd  Regt,  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jaa  R.  D.  Dewar,  formerly  of  Wlukfleld,  Berka 

July  6. 

CAEPENTBR—LrCAS.— At  Calcutta,  Alfred  William, 
■on  of  the  late  James  Carpenter,  of  Camden-town, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  ot  tha  late  Stephen  Gregory  Lucaa, 
ofCalculU. 

July  8. 

^ICHOLIA— ’FlANCift^At  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire, 
Walter  HoHyer  Nieholla  to  Lydia  Ellen,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Francis,  of  Foubuire,  Csmuridgeshire. 


July  11. 

BlDPULPiI— Barnikbi.— At  Rhoscrowther,netr  Pem¬ 
broke,  William  Wallich,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Win. 
Biddulph,  Bengal  Army,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  tho 
laie  Willism  Hugh  Bsniiket.  of  Pembroke. 

Cooper— ALDRIDGE —At  Sutton,  Surrey,  Willism  G. 
de  Pinna,  son  of  William  O.  Cooper,  of  The  Ferns, 
Dulwich,  to  Leah  North,  daughter  of  Napoleon  Ald¬ 
ridge,  of  Sutton. 

ILSLKY— COXPORD.— At  Great  Yarmouth,  Geo.  Hsley, 
of  Great  Prescot-street,  to  Louisa  Mary,  daughter  of 
J.  W.Coiford,  of  Great  Presoott-itreet.  London. 

WoOLSKY— JarY.  At  Bloflcld.  Norfolk.  Wm.  Woolsey, 
of  Castle  Belliughsm.  co.  Louth,  to  Mary  E.  Heatii, 
daughter  of  the  lato  William  Heath  Jary,  of  Blofleld 
Lodge,  Norfolk. 

July  14. 

Bray— Barclay.— At  Westcott,  near  Dorking,  Regi, 
nald  More,  son  of  Kcgiiiald  Bray,  of  Hbere.  Surrey, 
to  Emily  Octgvia,  daugliter  of  Arthur  Kelt  Uarclay- 
of  Bury-hill. 

Dci.kley— Rice.  — At  filrotford-on-Avon,  tho  Rev. 
Ethvard  Rulkley,  of  Kingsclere-Woodlands,  Hants, 
to  Alice,  daughter  of  the  lato  David  Uicc,  of  Strat- 
fonl-on-Avi>n. 

Burgess— PuKTER.  — At  Oxford,  Looming,  son  of 
Jost'ph  Burgess,  of  Walworth,  to  Mary  Ann,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Tliomas  Porter,  of  Oxford. 

Cooper  —  Hrouguion.  —  At  Ruyton-of-thc-Elcvcn- 
Tuwiis,  Salop,  the  Rev.  N.  Cooper,  of  Oxon.  near 
Shrewsbury,  to  Elisa  Katherine,  daughter  of  Robert 
Broughton. 

Dart— ANDERSON.^  At  Glasgow,  George  Jackson,  son 
of  the  late  Richard  Dart,  of  London,  to  Jessie,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Anderson,  of  Glasgow. 

Fox  —  Warrington. — At  Keynsham,  Edwin  Fydell 
Fox  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  William  Warrington,  of 
London. 

OCAVEct — Nash. — At  Great  Ilford,  Essex,  James,  son 
son  of  Henry  Graves,  of  Ilford,  to  CaroUue  Susan, 
duu^tor  of  William  Nash,  of  Ilford. 

IlANBUKY — OVERKLL.— At  Leamington,  Rlchd.  Savill 
Hanbury,  of  Peterborough,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Overcll,  of  Leamington. 

Harman— TuoMsoN.— At  Glasgow,  Henry  Montoith 
Hannan  to  Sarah  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Francis 
I  Hay  Thomson. 

Uawkes — SiiUM.— At  Monewden,  Suffolk,  Henry,  son 
of  tho  late  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Hswkes,  of  Froine, 
Somerset,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  ilie  Rev.  Frederick 
Shum,  of  Monewden. 

Uomfrat-Block.— At  Iligligste,  George  Homfrar, 
of  Thistleberry,  Staffordshire,  to  Marian  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Allen  W.  Block,  of  Highgate. 

Harti.v  —  ViNRT.— At  Aston,  Uirminghsm,  5Isrtiii 
Adams  klartin,  of  Paignton,  Devon,  to  Anna  BetlUa, 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Vlney,  of  Wednesbury. 

Molyncux  —  Murray. —  At  Bromsgrove,  the  Itev. 
Walter  More  Molyneux  t4>  Olivia  Emma,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Georg*  William  Murray,  of  Broms- 
grove. 

Prycb— Olivier.-  -At  Wilton,  Wilts,  tho  Rev.  William 
Bruce  Pryce,  of  St  Nicholas,  Glamorganshire,  to 
Margaret  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Olivier, 
of  Polteme,  Wilta. 

ROBBS — Paterson.— At  Brigg,  DccimuiMallett  Robbs, 
of  BrifnTi  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Robt  llaldauo  Pater¬ 
son,  of  Brigg. 

Rot- CkE-swell.— At  Torquay,  D.  Maitland  Roy  to 
Martha  Creswell. 

Stkibdli.vOBR— Dumdleton.  — At  West-end,  Otto 
Striedlinger.  to  Alice  Louisa,  daughter  of  11.  Dumblo- 
ton,  of  Southampton. 

Townend — bEN.NETT.— At  Brighton,  Montague  Sykes, 
son  of  William  Townend,  of  Brighton,  to  Harriet 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Bennett,  of  St. 
Alban's. 

Warren— IIasbiron.— At  Derby.  William  Warren,  of 
Do.icaster,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Harrison,  of 
Derby. 

Wing— Hamblt.— At  Wadebridge,  Cornwall,  Arthur 
Wing,  K.N..  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  EdmuuJ  llaiubly, 
of  Wadbebrid^, 

July  15. 

AnN’andale — HUNTBS.— At  Dunte,  Berwickshire,  Jns. 
Hunter  Annandale,  of  Lasswadc,  Midlothian,  to 
Madoleino  Jane,  daugliter  of  William  King  Hunter, 
of  Pilmure,  Dunse. 

Camtiiell— Davis.— At  Weymouth,  John  Campbell, 
of  Bombay,  to  Jessie  Cleeve  Davis,  of  >Veyinouth. 

Mann— BoaRdman.— At  Heighom,  Norwich,  Richard 
Quantrell  Mann,  late  of  Coalport,  Shropshire,  to 
Rebecca  Doardmon,  late  of  New  York,  America. 

HcNeile  — ARCHIBALD.— At  Blckley,  John  klsgce 
McNeile,  Lieut.  R.E.,  to  Ellen  Emma,  daughter  of 
T.  D.  Archibald. 

rtl>LLii*8— Alger.— At  Brighton,  Charles  J.  Phitlip% 
of  the  Western-road,  to  Mary  Ann,  daugliter  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Alger. 

Ricketts — Roh.sitkp:.— At  Paulton,  Somerset,  Henry 
Ricketts,  of  Rodstock,  to  klary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Rossiter,  of  the  former  place. 

Scruby— lllNILr- At  Epping,  James  Thomas  Scruby,  of 
Ashford,  to  Agnes  EUxabeth,  daughter  of  Geo.  iline, 
of  Epping. 

Shearer— Campbell— At  Upper  Norwood,  Dona'd 
F.  C.  Shearer,  of  Thurso,  to  Anne  Matilda,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  W.  CamplMll. 

Stki'Uknson  —  Rogers.  —  At  No^vmarket,  Robert 
Stephenson,  of  Burwell,  Csmbndgcthlre,  to  Sara, 
dangbUT  of  Samuel  Rogers,  of  Newmarket. 

Stewart — Thosison.— At  E<linburgU,  John  Tucson 
Douglas,  son  of  the  late  .Tohn  Ste%vart,  to  Hartpu'ot 
Aune,  daughter  of  James  Gibson  Thomson. 

July  16. 

DarRKTT— Bower.— At  Liscard,  the  Rev.  O.  8.  Bar¬ 
rett,  of  Norwich,  to  Catheri<ta  Lance,  daughter  of 
-ilfred  Bow'er,  of  New  Brighton,  Chesliire. 

Barrett— CowDELL.— At  iTorchester,  William  Bowles 
Barrett,  of  Weymouth,  to  Maria  Georgina,  daughter 
of  Charles  Cowdetl,  uf  Dorchester. 

Bonham— Reid.— At  Cork,  Francis  Bonham,  late  71st 
Regt,  to  Km  ly  M.  Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Reid,  of  Fertnoy,  eo.  Cork. 

Deknnan— Meixkr.— At  Deal,  Jno.  Brennan, of  5faid- 
stotie,  to  Emily  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Mercer,  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  Upi>cr  Deal 


I  Coruack— Sutherland.— At  Leyton,  Cecil  B.,  son  of 
W.  J.  Cormack,  Rye-hlll,  Peckham-rye,to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  W.  Sutherland,  Leytoustone. 

CoysH— Radclipke.— At  Oldham,  John  Strode  Coysh, 
of  l^ondou,  to  Sarah  Elixabetb,  daughter  of  Josiab 
Rodcliffe,  of  Oldham. 

Edgkll — COcKNBDGE.— At  Drinkstone,  Henry  James 
Edgell,  Capt.  2Ut  Regt.,  to  Laura  5Iary,  daughter 
of  Heiuy  L.  Coclucdge,  of  Driukstone  House, 
Suffolk. 

Gratton  —  Oerkington.  — At  naxTow^n-thc-Hill, 
John  Sterla'id  Grnttoii,  of  Derby,  to  Mary  A.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thumas  Berringtun.  of  Harrow.  , 

Hall— Hill. — At  Wollaston,  near  Wellingborough 
Northampbmshiro,  Cecil  Algernon  S.iiUbury  Wete 
Hall,  of  Hatton  Hall,  Nortlianipto  i»hire,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  U^,  of  Wol¬ 
laston  House,  Noriharaptonshire. 

Hkywood— CiiuuciL— At  Bath,  Jno.  Magee  lleywood, 
ILE.,  to  AK'thea  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Jno. 
Churcli,  of  Bath. 

Lemmon  — Tomlinson.— At  Bruaseta,  Edward  Birt 
Lemmon,  of  Suff>>lk-p1ace,  Pall-moll,  to  Matilda, 
daugliter  of  T.  Kurkin  TooiUnson,  of  Smith's  Falls, 
Can^o. 

Mackintosh— Hertslet.— At  Old  Charlton,  Kent, 
Henry  Donald,  son  of  iMnold  Mackintosh,  of  Demc- 
rara,  to  Gernhline  Harriette  Eliza,  daughter  of  Gco. 
Thomas  Hertslet,  of  Old  Charlton. 

MaT'«on — VEVKRa. — At  Varkhlll,  Albert,  son  of  Geo. 
Matson,  of  Leominster,  to  Elisabeth  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  B.  Vevers,  of  Y’arkhill  Court,  Hereford¬ 
shire. 

Pldlby  —  Oarne.— At  South  Cemoy.  Joseph  Hewer, 
son  of  W.  Pedicy,  of  Higiiworth,  Wilts,  to  Miriam 
Jane,  daughter  of  William  Oarne,  of  Suuth  Ceruey, 
Gloucestersliiie. 

Plante -Stodakt.- At  Streatham,  Alfred  Pope,  son 
of  tlio  lato  Peter  Plante,  of  Norwood,  to  Jessie, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Stodart,  of  Hendon. 

RousoN— Cazzgnl— At  Leghorn,  7*homas  Robson,  of 
Carrara,  to  Elvira  Pia  Carolina  Lidovina,  daughter 
of  Count  Emilio  Lozzoni,  of  Carrara. 

Swallow— Hr  seltine.— At  Sculcoates,  Hull,  Joseph 
11.  Sw’allow,  of  llorkstow,  Lincolnshire,  to  Mary 
Etiith,  daughter  of  tiie  late  William  Uosseltlne,  of 
>Vorlaby,  Lincolnshire. 

Tf.tley— Milward.— At  Lecblado.  tho  Rev.  James 
Georg*  Tetley,  of  Oxford,  to  Mary  Anno  Graco 
(Minuie),  daughter  of  George  Milward,  of  Lecblado 
Manor,  Gloucesterslilre. 

Turnbull — L  %cb.  -  At  Childwall,  the  Rev.  Jna  Turn- 
bull,  of  Childwall.  to  Helena  Cameron,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joshua  Lace,  of  LiverpooL 

W*ateklow — SissoN. — At  Edingthorpe,  Jot.  Jameson, 
son  of  A.  J.  Waterlow,  of  Park-crescent,  Regent's- 
])ark,  to  Rate  Frsnce.s.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Law- 
son  Sisson,  of  Edingthorpe,  Norfolk. 

July  18. 

BULLMORE- Grr.— At  Bristol,  Charles  Forrester  Bull- 
more,  of  Heitton,  Cornwall,  to  Edith  Jessie,  daoghtur 
of  Henry  Guy,  of  Bristol. 

D'AMBRO.'tio— Maughan.- At  Naples,  Ernesto  Luigi 
Andrea  Casimlro,  son  of  Sig.  Francesco  D’Ambrosio, 
of  Naples,  to  .\nne  Rosamond,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Gooch  &foiighan. 

Farndex— Filuy.— At  Bromley,  Kent,  Frederic  James, 
son  of  Eiiwd.  Farndcii,of  Stoke  Newington,  to  Emma 
Lucy,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Heavers  FUby,  of 
Brointey. 

Hooper— Taylor.— At  Heston,  Middlesex,  William, 
son  of  R.  Hooper,  of  Heston,  to  Elixabetb,  daughter 
of  Charles  James  Taylor,  of  Spring-grova. 

July  2a 

Perrir— Kent.— At  Leamington,  Edward  F.  Ferris, 
son  of  Major  Ferris,  to  Martha  Victoria,  widow  of 
Arthur  Kent,  Kiddemunster. 

M.iTHEauN  —  Jai'P. — Robert  Catheart  Matheson,  of 
London,  to  Helen  Williamson  Japp.  Mo  trose,  N.B. 

Paynes- Rowswell.— At  Bathwlck.  Bath,  H  L. 
Payne,  lato  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Sarah  Georgina, 
daughter  of  the  lato  G.  Rowswell,  of  Gibraltar. 

SCGTT  Thorpe. — At  Warrington.  William  Scott,  of 
Kdgbaston,  Warwickshire,  to  Helen,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Thorpe,  of  Warrington. 

Wr.TiiEKELL— Sanderson.— At  Sandford,  Devon.  Jno. 
William,  ion  of  N.  T.  Weiherell,  of  Ilighgate,  to 
Evelius,  daughter  of  Uio  late  Charles  Jas.  Sanderson, 
of  Highgate. 

Ju>  21. 

Dratdwood— Jenkins.— At  Richmond,  .Surrey,  Lith- 
gow,  second  son  of  the  lute  James  Rraidwood, 
Huperiiitendent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  to 
Mary  Anne  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  lute  Thomas 
Craddock  Jenkins. 

COUSBR— COK.SEK. — At  Stand,  the  Rev  Richard  K. 
Coreer,  of  Stand,  to  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Corner,  of  tand.  Lancashire. 

Freeman— Hale.— At  Eatt  GHusiead,  Henry  William 
Freeman,  of  Bath,  to  Lena,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Hale,  of  Felcourt  HoU,  Surrey. 

Handury-Townley.— At  Duwnham  Market,  Nor¬ 
folk,  F.  A.  Hanbury.  of  Lincoln*— Inn,  to  Blanche, 
daughter  of  William  Townley,  late  of  Downham 
Market. 

Moore -Ryder.— At  Bovingdon,  William  Westbv,eon 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Judge  5Ioore,  to  Isabel  8.  A., 
daugliter  of  Che  Hon.  Granville  Ryder. 

Pii.KiXGTON— Jknkyn.s.— At  Caroridge,  Hants,  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Piikington,  of  Letton,  Hereford- 
shire,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev.  U.  Jenkyns,  of 
Durham. 

SlMCox— Addenbrookb.— At  Smethwick,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kingdon  Simeox,  of  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  to 
Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edwd.  AdUen- 
bnK>ke,  Smethwick. 

Tiiokold— Kinocome.— At  Plymouth,  Ellis  Frederick, 
son  of  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Thorold,  Hongliam-com-Mar- 
ston.  LInoolnshlre.  ta  Ellen  Clara,  daughter  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  John  Kingcome.  of  Plymouth. 

OumbrblL— Elliott  — At  Fartieombe,  Georg*,  son  of 
the  late  George  Gumbrell,  of  Uxbridge,  to  Sarah  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Ellioit,  Famcom^ 

Ulri'GN  — Mitcalpb.  — At  Lewisham,  Kent,  Jnmoa 
Richard  Upton,  of  St  George*i»-squaro,  to  Constance, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Mltcalfa,  of  Tynemouth 
House,  Northumberland. 
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Axdbkws  -  LrxnrtX.— At  K««it  Moletey,  the  Re%'.  Fredk. 
Andrews,  of  Cranleirh,  Surrcj,  to  Mary  Kllen 
Hatting  daughter  of  tba  lato  Warren  ilaitiiiga 
berer  Csndon.  of  Ceylon. 

Babuivo  OoDDARl>.— John  Aldridre  Barlinjr,  of 
bonthampton,  to  Louisa  Martha,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Godard,  of  Nottinfrltam. 

Blooo -KErMOtTR. — At  U«‘lvldere,  Geoi^  BloTfr.  to 
Blanche,  daoirhter  of  J.  Keynier,  of  I,ea«neu>l»eath. 

DROWir^  Bi;TT. — Ilichd.  Brown,  Burp‘<'*-hlll,  to  Louisa 
Koaa,  daughter  of  Henry  John  Butt,  lata  of  tk>uth- 
Tunbridire  Wella 

DawsOB— LT(»X. — At  DoveridBe,  Arthur  Fi;»ch  Daw- 
aon,  Aahboume,  to  Jeaate,  daughter  of  Arthur  W. 
Lyon,  of  the  same  place. 

Ei>M(IK1>s — COI'BTIKR.— At  Stamford,  Ooo.  Edmonds, 
of  Stamford,  to  Emmeline  Fanny,  daughter  of  Sami. 
Courtier,  of  London. 

Lstlin — Wood.  —  At  the  Mumbles,  South  Wales, 
Alfred  I^rd  ^tlln.  of  Somerton,  Somerset,  to  Clara 
Lory,  dani^ter  of  the  late  Wm.  Wood,  of  Somerton. 

Fobtt— Fkamptox.— At  Benson.  Oson.  >Vm.  Michael, 
aon  of  Michael  W.  Forty,  of  Shillinudord,  Oiton,  to 
Farah  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Frainp* 
ton,  of  Newington,  Oxon. 

Gibb  —  Stamfobd.  —  At  Rhnebegg,  Arprlcshire. 
.Temima,  daugliter  of  the  late  Elias  Gihh,  t<>  Ktiward 
C.  Cortis  Stamford,  aon  of  Charles  t'ortis.  Worthing. 

Laxotox— Hamilton.  At  Longsicht,  Manchester, 
Walter,  son  of  B.  Z.  Langton,  of  Keswick,  to  Mary 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Lieutenant>C'olonel  Hamilton, 
of  Manchester,  late  of  the  I9tb  Rcgt. 

llKi.Dul'M  ->  Crawford.  — At  F.dinburgh,  George 
Meldrum.  to  Jane  Watt,  widow  of  Janies  Crawford. 

Uyeks  — Nt’TTEK.— At  t'ambridge,  the  Rev.  John 
Brown,  Myers,  of  Wolverhampton,  to  *gncs  Try- 
phena,  daoghter  of  James  Nutter,  of  Cambridge. 

N111101..SOX- Whitaker  — At  Kverton,  Wa1u*r  Mehol- 
aon,  of  BnrIey-in-W'harfedalc,  to  Annie,  daughter  of 
Edward  Whitaker,  of  Livert^l. 

ItRTXOi.DS— Chadwick.  At  1..eeds,  Osborne  Reynolds, 
of  Manchester,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles 
Chadwick,  Leeda 

Ronixsox— Bitt.- AtSt  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey.  Henry 
Kirwan  Robinson,  late  L  cut.  4th  Kcgt,  to  Martha 
Cecilia,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Butt. 

Salmoxd  —  Hart.  —  At  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  Francis 
Mackenite  Salmond.  21st  Fusiliers,  to  Isabel  Clara, 
daughter  of  Colonel  II.  G  Hart 

Vawdret— Neale. — At  Cheltenham,  the  Rer.  Alexan- 
der  Allen  Vawdrey,  of  Mabe,  Cornwall,  to  Ellen 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Neale,  of 
Cbeltenbam. 

Jufy  23. 

Bolam— Short. — At  Torquay,  Charles  Godfrey  Bolam. 
of  Burley  House,  Savemake  Forest,  to  Caroline 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Uassard  Short,  of  EdJington, 
Lincolnshire. 

Camfbbll— BARRlKOTOX..>At  Westbury,  Bucks,  Geo. 
Augustus,  son  of  Colonel  George  Campbell,  to  Alice 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Barrington. 

ClIATTOR  —  Max.xixotox.  — At  Stourbridge.  Henry 
John  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Chaytor,  It  E.  to  Eliza* 
beth  Remolds,  daughter  of  Thomas  Manningtou,  of 
Hastings. 

CoujfSRLi.— Toexo. — At  Croydon,  Charles  Isaac,  son 
of  W'illiam  (.ounseU.  of  Kinpton-vale.  to  Mary  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thos.  Watson  Ytmng.  of  Crordon. 

Cross — Hall.— At  Kimbolton,  Uichard  Mooro  Cross, 
of  Crenody,  ea  Cork,  to  Harriet  Mary  Cholorton, 
daogliter  of  the  late  John  Bolton  CUolerton  Hall,  of 
Kimbolton,  Hunts. 

Cl’TCLiFFE— Rll’eit.— At  St  John’s,  Fulham,  J.  C. 
CutcHffa,  formerly  of  Barnstaple,  to  Susan  Maria, 
daughter  of  P.  F.  Bluett,  of  Wembur}’  Manor. 

Bithie— Roberts.— At  Clent.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Duthie,  to  Augusta  Vera,  daughter  of  the  late  Chas. 
Robert^  of  Clent,  Worcestershire. 

FitzGerald— CoLLixs.— At  Plymouth,  Lteut.*Coloncl 
FitzGerald,  late  33rd  Kegt.  to  bo]>hin  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  late  Arthur  Luce  Trelawney  Collins,  R  A. 

Foudham— FlocKTOX.— At  New  Brompton.  Kent, 
Arthur  T.  Fordham,to  Jane,  widow  of  Geo.  Flockton, 
Mitcham,  Surrey. 

Grixdlay— Osmond.— At  West  Hampstead,  WilH.'im 
Grindlay,  of  Tichbome*street.  Regent>street.toOIi\  ia, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Osmond,  of  Chiswick. 

IlABVET— Powell.— At  Hampstead,  Kicbd.  Musgiore 
llarrcy  to  Adeline,  daughter  of  David  Powell,  of 
Hampstead. 

Kext-^okdrox.— AtMaecletfleld.  William  Lawrence 
Kent,  of  Liverpool,  to  Ilarriette,  daughter  of  Charles 
Condron,  of  Macclesfield. 

Latcock— Murray.- At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Laycoek, 
late  of  Chiua,  to  Ellen  M.  F.,  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
II.  Hurray,  of  Edinburgh. 

Haoxay— lIorSTOUX.— At  E<linburgh.  Charles,  son  of 
the  late  Chris.  Jas.  Magiioy,  of  Croucli  Hnll,  Middle* 
sex,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Col.  Huustuun,  of  Clerking* 
ton,  East  Lothian. 

NotTIDGE— Head.— At  Linstead  Magna,  Ralph 

C.  Noftidge.  of  Sildon,  Fuffolk,  to  Klloa  Mtitiida, 
daughter  of  William  Read,  of  the  above  place. 

ri)TTBK.*110LDER.— At  Hanley  Castle,  Alfred  Thomas, 
son  of  %Vm.  Potter,  of  Tuwer-liill,  t'>  Martha  Jane, 
dan^ter  of  lleury  Holder,  nf  Hanley  . 

Thomas— BRiERi.BY.— At  Forcst*hill.  Walter  Tliomas, 
of  Halifax,  to  Mary  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Ileniy 
Brierlry,  of  Forest-hill. 

TR.tCY—MlciiELL.— At  Croydon,  Anthony  W’ingfield 
Tracy,  of  Bury  SL  Edmund's,  to  EliznlK.’th  Bateman, 
daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  Henry  Michel',  of  Croydon. 

Ward— Laxodox.—  At  Chohham,  Samuel  Meire  Wai'd, 
to  Marian,  widow  of  John  Langdon. 

W11.SOX  —  SWAX.— At  W’attison,  Lochwinnoeh,  W. 
Thorbum  Wilson,  Glasgow,  to  LUliasStorie,  daughter 
of  James  Swan. 

WixsLOW— Heyes.— At  Warertree,  the  Rev.  Charles 
l>e  Blois  Winslow,  of  Cambridge,  to  Eleanora  Lucy, 
danghter  of  the  late  Thomas  Heyes. 

Wood— Smith.- At  Bidston,  near  Birkenhead,  Cliaa 
Manby,  son  of  Townihend  SVood.  Swansea,  to  Joule, 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Jerome  Smiili,  Birkenhead. 

July  24. 

Daxdscomd— IlAXDSCOMD.— At  Biggleswade,  Edward 
llandseomb,  of  Ampthill,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  Handecomb,  of  Woburn. 


Julytb. 

BrtowxE— Tolemax.— At  Surbiton,  Frank  A.,  eon  of 
Edward  Browne,  of  Oek-hill,  Surbiton,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Lilia),  daughter  of  Matthew  Trollope 
Coleman.  Surbiton. 

CREWDSOX—WiLsoX.^At  Kendal,  Edward  Crewdson 
to  Mary  Susan,  daughter  of  John  J.  Wilson,  Under- 
fell,  KendaL 

joxEs — White.— At  Snrbiton,  Richard  Jones,  of  Awre. 
Gloncestt'rshire.  to  the  only  child  of  Thomas  Ambrose 
White,  of  Surblton-bilL 

July  tJ. 

Latohlix- Lixcoi.x.-At  St  James's,  Pieradllly.  the 
Her.  J.  W.  Laughlin.  of  St  Peter's.  Saffron-hill,  to 
Etizabeth  Su«an.  daughter  of  John  Andrew  Lincoln, 
of  Tompeon,  Norfolk. 

July  tS. 

Carsox-  Browxe.— At  Woolwich.  George,  aon  of  Jno. 
Careon,  of  Woolwich,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Jno. 
Bix>wne,  jun.,  late  of  the  same  place. 

Day— Laxgstox.— At  King's  ('aide,  William  Henry 
Day,  of  Wakefield,  to  Matilda  Emma,  daughter  of 
Tliomas  Langston,  of  King's  Capio,  iiorefonlHliire. 

Doudxey— Antilu— At  Waterloo,  Hants,  l->lward 
Doudney,  of  Denmark -hill,  Surrey,  to  Martha,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Antill,  of  Portsea. 

Douglas— HELL.— At  liishopslioume.nearCanterhuiw, 
Allan  George,  late  9th  Hcgt.,  son  of  Capt  H.  11. 
Douglas,  of  Harbleilown.  to  Florence  Jane,  daughter 
of  Matthew  Bell,  of  Bourne  Park. 

Pearson— Godfrey.  At  llenlev-on-Thames.  George 
Pearson,  of  Henley,  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of 
Leonard  Godfrey. 

RiiiKAL— Lovell.— At  Sydenham,  Willm.  Titus,  son  of 
Willm.  Rideal,  of  Forest-hlU,  to  Jane  A.  Lovell,  of 
Forcst-hill. 

Tukxlk— KXAPr.— At  Swaton  Lincolnshire,  the  Rer. 
Charles  Stephen  Turner  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  Rct.  lleury  Kuapp,  of  Swaton-cum-Spanby. 

Ju/y  29. 

BrxsteD— FRAXCIS.— At  Houghton  Blesn.  Kent,  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  Bentted.of  Guiting  Power,  (iloneesterslilre, 
to  Emily,  daughter  of  IL  S.  Francis,  of  Boughton 
Blean,  Kent. 

Bowlixo— TOXAOX.— At  St  George's.  Ramsgate,  Wm. 
Charles  txwelaee.  son  of  Thomas  Howling,  to  Emily 
Nlnd.  daughter  of  Richard  Tomson, 

Dyaox— KoBEKTa.— At  Stockport,  Meek  Dyson,  of 
Boston  .Spa.  York«>bire.  to  Helen,  daugliter  of  the  late 
Edwerd  Koberte,  of  Manchester. 

Graham >Fian.— At  Trinity  (’hnrch,  Southwark,  John 
Graham,  Carlisle,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  W  m. 
Rsh,  Norwich. 

IluxT— JlM.ius.— At  St.  Helen 'a,  Isle  of  Wiglit,  Henry  J. 
Hunt,  of  Brighton,  to  Ada  Franeee,  daughter  of  F.  O. 
Julius,  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

JoxEX — Goddard.— At  South  Lynn,  George  Albert 
Jones,  of  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  to  Frances 
Suttorby  Goddard,  daughter  of  thn  late  C.  C.  Goddard, 
of  Tilnuy  St  Lawrence.  Norfolk. 

Laxo— Tayler.— At  Untoo-cum-Chalvey,  the  Rev. 
Robert  l4ing  to  Adlne  Louisa,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Tayler,  B.C.8. 

LKwie— RoBixsox— At  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham, 
Evan  Lewis,  of  Llandaff,  to  Anna  Marla,  daughter 
of  the  la  e  William  Robinson,  of  Cheltenham. 

Neavb— SauXDER.A.— At  Sleight's  Church,  near  Whitby, 
Wm.  Alexr.,  ton  of  the  late  Wm.  Augs.  Neave,  to 
Frances  Mory,  daughter  of  Charles  Saunders,  of  Carr 
Hall,  near  Whitby. 

Rgwi.akd— Tkkwext.— At  Pembroke,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Rowland,  of  Frome,  t>  Ellen  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  ‘mweot,  of  Pembroke. 

July  30. 

Baeet!— Peel.— At  Hampstead,  William  Frederick 
Baker,  of  Kilbum,  to  Frances,  danghter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Peel,  of  Newczst!o-nixm-Tyne. 

Barker — llAYXR.A.>At  Frogmore,  Herts, Henry  Raine, 
eon  of  the  late  Richard  Barker,  of  Fitzroy -square,  to 
Liua,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Uayues,  of  Park- 
bury  Lodge. 

Bar>ea  Cook.— At  Hoylako.  Edward  Kentish  Barnes, 
of  Liverpool,  to  Eleanor  Isalwlla,  daughter  of  Cbarlee 
Cook,  of  lloylake,  near  llirkenheaiL 

Batemax— IIorsox.— At  Kew,  Alfred  Edmond  Bate¬ 
man,  to  Edith  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jas.  Eland  Hobeoii, 
Havcrtleld,  Kew. 

CoorEit- Reeve.— W.  Reeve  Cooper,  Croydon,  to 
Elizabeth  Houston,  daughter  of  the  Isto  Joseph 
Reeve,  Booking. 

CicL'iK.siiANK  —  Elliot.  —  At  narrow-on-the-Hill. 
James  Alexander  Cruikshank,  to  Emma  Margaret 
Kipiiinst'mo,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Francis 
Elliot,  of  Madraa 

CUMMIXG— Dell-Irvixo.— At  Great  Stanmore,  Arthur 
Henry,  son  of  the  late  (teorge  Durant  Camming,  to 
Isabella  Alice,  daughter  of  George  Bell-lrving,  Great 
Stanmore. 

Cruris— FBATnrc.ATOXE.— At  St  John,  Hampstead, 
Alexander  Kyd  Curtis,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  widow  of  Thomas  Peatherstone,  Cape  Town. 

Edgell— Gower.- At  S-.  George's  lla  over-square, 
Arthur,  eon  of  Richard  Wyatt  Edgell.  Milton  Place, 
Surrey,  to  Frances  Aibinia  Gresham,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Leveson  Gower.  TItsey-perk,  Surrey. 

Heyoate-^HOlmes.- AtSt.  Stepben’s.South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Wiliiem  .Nicholes  Heygste,  of  Kilworth,  Leicee- 
tershire,  to  Mary  Ann,  danghter  of  the  late  Uayner 
Holmes.  Creswell  Lod«.  Old  Brompton. 

JOXES— UosXELL.— At  Bbcffleld,  the  Rev.  J.  Edwyn 
Jones,  of  Cnradcn  New  Town,  to  Emma  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Henry  Roesell,  of  Sheffield. 

Knight— Faulco.sek.— At  St.  Leoiiard'SH>n-8ea,  tho 
Rev.  John  George  Bury  Knight,  of  Wrothem,  Kent, 
to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Hoffman 
Fnulconer,  of  I«ewes. 

LowLS— S11AKK.SPEAR.— At  Horsley,  Gloueesterzhlre, 
Ninian.  Lieut  Bengal  **taff  Corps,  son  of  John  Ix>wis, 
Plean,  Stirling,  to  Helina  Caroline,  danghter  of  the 
late  Sir  Richmond  Shakrspear.C  D..  Bengal  Artillery. 

Parker  —  Whitty.  —  At  Weetbury-on-Trjrm,  near 
Bristol.  Robert  Gabbett  Parker,  of  Rallyvally,  co. 
Clare,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Whitty.  of  (^ifton. 

Pym- Wood.  —  At  Taunton,  Samuel  Pyra,  K.A..  to 
Caroline  Auguste,  daughter  of  Oeueral  Sir  Wm. 
Wood,  of  Taunton. 


Rbyxoldr— PCTtlERiCK.— At  West  Brompton,  Wot, 
Son  of  the  late  James  J.  Reynolds,  llenhain,  Essex,  to 
Emma  Jane,  daughter  of  William  U.  Pctherick,  Keu 
singrton. 

ItoBKRrs— PATTtsox.— At  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  the 
Rov.  li.  E.  Kol>erts,  Richmond,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mark  James  PatUson,  Uauxwell,  near 
Bedale. 

Rowax— Charltox.— At  West  Der^,  Liverpool,  John 
IL  R  iwan,  of  Liverpool,  to  Eliss  (marlton,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Jaroee  Wolfe  Charlton,  of  Wokingham, 
Bcrka 

Srtgx— Riri.EY.— At  Ligbtcliffe,  Lieut.  Charles  C. 
Seton,  to  Phiebe  Elissbeth,  daughter  of  Henry  W. 
Ripley,  of  Ligbtcliffe,  near  ilalifaz. 

STALLAKD— Wkkb.— At  Worceetcr,  William,  son  of 
Josiah  StalUrd.  of  Worcester,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
Edward  Webb,  of  Worcester. 

Store  >Aku.\1)  ELL.— At  llayton,  William  Alfred  Stone, 
of  Clapham-park,  to  Helena  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Arundell,  of  lla/ton. 

Thomas — Lewis.— At  Cusop,  Herefordshire,  John  Ed¬ 
mund  Th  mas,  of  Park-street,  Westminster,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Lewis,  of 
Nantyglasddwr  llonso,  near  Hay. 

Warwick  —  BuAX’tTu.x.  —  At  Newark-upou-Trent, 
William  D<>ening.  son  of  Uichard  Warwick,  of 
Newark,  »o  Emi  y  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  Brau- 
aton,  of  Newark. 

Wood  — White.  — At  West  Ham.  Alfred  Wood,  of 
Stratford,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  David  White,  of 
Stratford. 

July  31. 

CllAPPLE—WiLLlAMS.— At  Plymouth, Thomas  Ch.npple, 
to  Martha  Williams,  both  for  many  years  as^istauU 
at  Waterloo  House,  Cockspur-ttrevt,  London. 

Vndattd  (July). 

Exever— Godfrey.— At  Holywell,  Oxford,  Frederick 
Francis  Enever,  of  Southampton,  t4>  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  late  Ilen^  Godfrey,  nf  Oxford. 

SllAKPLEY — Rusrox.— At  Pidtey-cum-Fi*nton,  Henry, 
son  of  the  late  Croft  Sharnfey,  of  Altliorpe.  m-ar 
I/onth.  Lincolnshire,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Uustou,  of  Chutteria 

Augutt  t. 

Bruom^xx— Wave. —Gustav,  eon  of  Wm  Biugmann, 
of  Aix-In-Chap4‘lle,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  W'aye,  of  Snuthsea. 

REDilEVD-flEPi’.URN.- At  Speldhurst,  Edward  Red¬ 
head.  of  Tu  ibridire  Wells,  to  Iftden  M.  Rickart,  widow 
of  R.  W.  Rickart  Hepburn,  of  Rlckarton,  Kincardiuo- 
eiiire. 

STiiL’tJXELL— Wexiiam.— At  Wimbledon,  George  soa 
of  the  late  James  Htrugnetl,  of  Croydon,  to  Eliza 
Jaue,daughterofi'eterSniitUWunbain,  of  Wimbledon. 

Auguit  3. 

Payxe— Atwood.— At  rails,  J.  Homo  Parne,  nf  tha 
loner  Temple,  to  Oeorglana,  >vldow  of  (i.  Sergeant 
Atw'ood. 

Auguit  i. 

Andrews— COLE9.— At  Tottenham,  Arthur  Andrewe, 
of  ICetihill,  Surrey,  to  Alice  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  C.  Coles,  of  Stainford-hill. 

AWDltr— MOHERLY.— At  Brighstone,  I.W.,  the  Rer.  W. 
Awdry,  of  Winchester,  to  Frances  Emily,  daughter 
of  Uie  Kev.  Dr.  Moberly,  of  Brighstone. 

Brexax  —  Dowse.  —  At  Plymouth,  Henry  Patrick 
Brenan,  H.N.,  11.M.8.  Hussard,  tt>  Catherine  Carolino 
Fanny,  daughter  of  Richard  Dowse,  Inspector-Gea. 
Army  Medical  Department. 

Dickson  —  Framptgx.  —  At  Froome-Selwood,  John 
Bourmaster  Dickson,  Captain  R.N.,  to  Ellen,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  H.  Frampton,  of  Fronme-SelwnnX 

Gkre— March. -At  Gloccster.  Edward  W.  Gere,  of 
New  York,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
March.  Commander  K.N..  of  Glneester. 

OlXSBURn — HaxsbUKO.— At  Woolton,  the  Rev.  Chris¬ 
tian  David  Oinsburg,  of  Drooklea,  Aiglnirth.  to 
Kmilie,  daughter  of  F.  L.  L.  llausburg,  of  WooltoOf 
Liverpool. 

GBAI1A.M— J0XE.a.— At  Norport,  William  Benjamin, 
son  of  W.  Graham,  of  Newport,  to  Leah,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Jones,  of  Cwmbran. 

Grant— LORRaix. — At  Edinburgh,  Alexatuler  Grant 
to  Dora  Scott,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Buckham 
Lorrain,  of  Hongkong. 

O WYX— UoBiNioOX.— At  Langton,  near  Malton,  Tntham 
Owyn,  to  Ellen  Norcliffe,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Robinson,  of  York. 

Hopwood— FosTBit.— At  March,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Hop- 
wood,  of  Lutterworth,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  tlio 
late  Michael  Joseph  Foster,  of  Whittlusford.  Cams. 

JotIKES  —  WILLIAMS.  —  At  Msrstow,  Herefordshire, 
Herbert  Owen  Johnes,  Captain  Idih  Regt,  to  Mur>‘ 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  VViUlams,  of 
Biymtirion,  Radnorshire. 

Lloyd— Lloyd.— At  Warwick,  Sampson  8.,  son  of 
Sampson  8.  Lloyd,  of  8i>ark  Brook,  Birmingham,  to 
Jane  Emilia,  danghter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Warwick. 

Merkiott— RaDCUCK.— At  Taunton,  the  Rev.  J.  llep- 
buma  Merrlott,  of  Sandhurst,  to  Caroline,  daughter 
of  B.  O.  Badcock,  of  Tounton. 

Powell— Stevens.— At  Hradfield,  Arthur  Crofts,  son 
of  Arthur  Powell,  of  Dorking,  to  Caroline,  daughter 
of  the  Rev  Thomaa  Sievena,  of  Bradfleld,  Berka. 

RubiXSOX— IlAlGU.— At  Wakefield,  William  Robinson, 
of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  to  Emma  Harriett,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomaa  Ilaii^,  of  Wakefield. 

RUETB— Duraxty. — At  Liverpool,  Theodora  Ruete, 
to  Catharine  Emily,  daughter  of  Alexander  Durauty, 
of  LiverpooL 

Rutter  — Dearix.  — At  Tettanhall,  Richard  Woodd 
Rutter,  of  Wolverhampton,  to  Elizabeth  Horner, 
dau^ler  of  John  Bickerton  Deakin,  of  Tettcnhall. 

SCOKFIELD  —  Mev.<M>X.  —  At  l^nomouth,  E4lward  8. 
S^rfield,  of  NewcastIe-upon-'IyDe,to  Emma,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Walker  Mays  m. 

Sbddox— Wasiibovrx.— At  Gloeesler,  Charles  John 
Seddon,  of  Liverpool,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  tho  lato 
William  Washboum,  of  Gloccster. 

Spkxs— CUPPAOB.- At  Fermoy,  A.  Wlllougliby  Snens, 
7Ut  ILL  1 ,  to  Elisabeth  Geraldine  de  Courcy,  widow 
of  Major  J.  M.  Cuppage. 

Stokk.s<^oxks.— At  Carnarvon,  T.  Townsend  Stokes, 
of  Pembroke,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Owen  Jonca,  of 
Camarvon. 


IJIllTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Tinoi-HOCKEK.— At  Exeter.  Tliomnt  Tajrlor.  to 
Helen  Ouenevcr  EllMbcth,  diuighter  of  K4wartl 
Hocken,  of  Exeter. 

TUORP*>Hii.UKhkand.«  At  Redwny,  W«rwiek«hlre, 
the  Hev-  Frederick  1  /torp,  of  Overy.  I«cicci»tur,  to 
Mary  EdUh,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  J.  1).  Hildebrand, 

of  rtatby. 

WiMJAMb— Dobilf-— At  Charlton-Kinea.  near  Chel¬ 
tenham.  Sydney  Willianie.  of  llaniam,  Surrey,  to 
Kora,  daughter  of  John  Dobell,  of  Dctmore,  UIou- 
eetterahire. 

W«MTKNiiOi.ll  <—  RrKDi.K.  •—  At  Alveratoke,  Oeorge 
Wuvtenhotm,  of  Kenwood  Park.  Yorkahire.  to  Klixa 
Maiia  (Lizxie),  daughter  of  William  John  Uuiidie,  of 
O^port.  llanta 

Wtlkv— Dixox.— At  Klddcrmlnater,  Henry  Jamet,  eon 
of  WUliam  Wylcy,  of  Wellington,  to  Ada,  daughter 
of  lleury  Jeekt  Dixon,  of  Klddcrmiufter. 

August  5. 

BiCCnori— Mat.— At  MnMon,  E»*cx,  Robert  O.  Rau- 
ehnpe,  of  Eklmburgh,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  May,  of  Maldon. 

BLtKE— Blake.— At  Ilramerton,  Norfolk,  the  lUr. 
Joaeph  Sewell  Blake,  of  Southaea,  to  Emmeline, 
daughter  of  John  Joaeph  Blake. 

Blocki.ET— Oli.W.— At  llerne,  Kent,  Henry  Eilwln, 
•on  of  John  Blockley,  of  Hampatead,  to  Etlith  Jane, 
daii^itcr  of  the  lata  John  Gray,  <if  Konnington. 

BU'MBERO— Rowortii.— At  llmckhain.  C.  N.  Blum- 
berg.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Marj-  Elizabeth. daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charlea  Itoworth,  of  Brockliani.  Surrey. 

BraxDBKTII-Auui’TIIXOT.— At  Uexlev.  Arthur  Bran- 
drrth,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  to  Mary  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  William  Urquhart  Arbuthnot,  of  Brig- 
den  Place  Kent 

Carter — Huntojc.— At  Richmond,  Yorkahire,  Thomaa 
Carter,  of  Itichmond,  to  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jamca  Ilunton,  of  the  aame  place. 

CoriiRANB— N1C1I01.S0N.— At  Uock  Ferry,  Chcahire, 
FitzRoy  Somcract  Cochrane,  aon  of  the  late  IJeut- 
Col.  Cochrane,  of  Fort  William,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Nicholeon,  of  Kock  Fert^. 

COURlE— YeLvkrTOIT.— At  Upleadou,  Barclay  Corrie, 
n.N.,  to  Julia  Anna  Florence,  daughter  of  the  late 
K«r.  B.  C.  Yelverton. 

GonwiN— Lenet.— At  Iladlow,  John  Samuel  Strutt, 
am  of  the  late  John  Godwin,  of  Tlchl>onie,  Hanta, 
to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  Lency,  of  iludlow 
I^ace,  Kent 

Okeex— Jackson.— At  Bow-Brlckhlll,  the  Rev.  Robert 
C.  Green,  of  Loughton,  Bucks,  to  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Jackeon,  of  Bow-Brlekhili,  Biu-ka. 

IUnilTO.V— Moorb.— At  Holvwood.Gmtivua  William 
Hamilton,  of  Liverpool,  to  Atinie,  daughter  of  Jumoa 
Moore,  of  Ualchoolin,  near  Holywood. 

Hardman  —  SlilTil.  —  At  Stratxord-on-Avon,  Henry 
Hoyle  Hardman,  of  EdcnflelU.  Lancashire,  to  Emily 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  W'm.  Smith. 

IlKWlTT— Pbrv.— At  Ryde,  I.W.,  Captain  Percy  IL 
llcwitt  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Lady  Alice  Louisa 
Pery,  daughter  of  the  late  Eurl  of  Limerick. 

MiDDLETON— 8APNDBR.S.— At  Kilccnnin,  Cardigan¬ 
shire,  Cunrade  Maxwell  MaePherton  Middleton,  son 
of  Edward  Abadam.  of  Middleton  Hall,  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,  to  Suaanne  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt 
Saunders,  of  Tymawr,  Cardiganshire. 

Minto— Minto.— At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  P.  Wood 
Uinto,  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Mary  Isabella, 
daughter  of  James  CIcphan  Mlnto. 

Moroa-N^COQUI. — At  Ciapham,  Uichard  11.  Morgan, 
to  Charlotta  Carolina  Johanna,  daughter  of  Adolph 
Coqui,  late  of  NataL 

UcKUDCii— Elli.s.— At  Langham,  Essex,  Heniw  II. 
Murdoch,  of  Woodford,  to  Janet,  daughter  of  tlie 
Uev.  E.  Chauncy  Ellis,  of  Langham. 

filirLirs — PooLK.— At  liiillaek,  Cornwall,  William 
Weston  J.  Phillips,  of  Durghclere,  Hants,  to  Monique 
Lc  Sage,  daughter  of  John  Poole,  of  Hayle,  Cornwall. 

Biciiards— RooniNS.— At  Shrophnm,  Norfolk,  Frede¬ 
rick  William  Klchardt,  of  Winchester,  to  Marian, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  William  Kobbins,  of  Shropharo. 

Sanderson— Sanderson.— At  Leeds,  Henry  E.  Sander¬ 
son,  of  Dedham,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  11.8. 
SaodereoD,  of  Leeda 

St'ALDiNU-UNDERWOOD.— W.  W.  Spalding.  Lieut. 
K.M.L.L,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
Underwood. 

Wii.KiKSON— Paris.— At  Sopley,  Hants.  Clement  Wil¬ 
kinson,  of  Bombay,  to  Alice  Anne,  daughter  of  liobt. 
Paris,  of  Sopley. 

August  6. 

Drrthond— ORKEN.-At  Ileavltree,  near  Exeter,  A.  IL 
Berthuud,  of  Walthamstow,  to  Clara  Emma,  daughter 
of  Edw'ard  Green,  of  Exeter. 

BlH'KNlLL-MoURlS.— At  8t.  Leonard's,  John  Toun- 
sciul,  Bucknill,  RE.,  to  Catharine  Kaworth,  daughter 
of  W.  R  Morris,  of  8L  Leonard'a 

CiirnmiLL— 8TSNNI.XO.— At  Godstone,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Ki.ig  Cherrill,  of  Eastbourne,  to  Emily,  daughter  of 
Kilward  Stenning,  of  0«Nlstone. 

CiX  V  KRTON— Pitts.— At  Plymouth.  John  Henry  Clevcr- 
ton,  RN.,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitts. 

CoDDB — DaUDUZ.— AtSL  Kea.  Cornwall,  Walter  Coode, 
of  Llncotn's-lnn,  to  Mary  Wilmot  Arundell,  daughter 
of  the  Hev.  John  Daubuz,  of  Killiow,  Coruw'all. 

FAitREN — Giles.— At  Manchester,  the  Kev.  John  Fnrren, 
of  Bermondsey,  to  Sarali,  daughter  of  the  lata  Uev. 
Thomas  Giles,  of  Clare,  Suffolk. 

FruNESS — IlASLAM.— At  Azminster,  the  Rev.  John 
Monteith  Furness,  of  Rugby,  to  Sophia  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Haslam,  of  Cotta,  Ceyli>n. 

Green- Goddard. — At  Rickmanswortb,  the  Kev.  W. 
Kdw’ard  Green,  of  Lambeth,  to  Emma  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Thomas  Goddard,  of  Lea,  Kent 

OitipriK — Vernon. — At  Hampstead,  George  Francis, 
son  of  tlie  late  John  Grlfflii,  of  Stafford,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Vernon,  of  High  Wycombe. 

Uahi.er— Lyon.— At  Westboume,  Hussez,  Henry  Grat- 
v.'icke,  son  of  the  late  R  Hauler,  of  AldingTOurne 
House,  Sussex,  to  Isabella  Georgina  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  Capt  J.  Lyon,  of  Dangstelii  Park,  Sussex. 

Dozier- Lton.— At  We*tboume,  Snseex,  Henry  Mon¬ 
tague,  son  of  James  Hosier,  of  Newlaods,  Lanark¬ 
shire,  to  Eleanor  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt  Jame*  Lyon,  of  Dangstein  Park,  Sussex. 

Ut'MUEL  •  Cdttino.— At  Leamington,  Horace  William, 
•on  of  Horace  Morlev  Hummel,  of  Brixton,  to  Ellen 
Louisa,  daughter  of  J.  Bray  Cuttlnf  of  LeamisgtoD. 


Hcnt— SUCKLINO.— At  Sydenham,  Joseph  Wingyett, 
son  of  the  late  William  llenry  Hunt,  of  Norwood,  to 
Matilda  Henrietta,  daughter  of  WUliam  Nelson 
Suckling,  of  Sydenham. 

Jack.hon  — CAt'.NTER.  — At  Drayton,  Oxon.  Edtvard 
Hugh  Jackson,  of  Wisbech,  Cambs.,  to  Georgiana 
^bella,  dauglirer  of  the  Kev.  Kichanl  McDonald 
Caunter,  of  Drayton. 

Lloyd— OI.IVKK. — At  Watford,  Henry  Jones  Lloyd,  of 
Kew,  to  Emma  Caroline, daughter  of  the  late  WUliam 
GUver. 

Murton—Baird.— AtGlasgow,  Alfred  CharleeMurton, 
of  Huckhurst  Hill,  to  Dicy  Mary  Ferguson,  daughter 
of  Hugh  Baird,  of  Glasgow. 

PRKATON— Mt'MPORO.— At  New-cross,  Edwin  James 
Preston,  of  Tressilllan-road,  Lewivham.  to  Mary 
Fleming,  daughter  of  Peter  Mumford,  of  Lewisham. 

Si'OTT— Burk. -At  Hove,  Benjamin  John,  son  of 
Benjamin  Scott,  of  Weybridge,  ti  Mary  Florence, 
dau  hter  of  Charles  Burr,  of  C'liftunvllle,  Brighton. 

Vekno.n— Muller.- At  Manchester,  George  Venables 
Vernon,  of  UId  Trafford,  to  Sarah  Jane  Adolphiue, 
daughter  of  1.  J.  Moller,  of  the  tamo  place. 

August  7. 

Beale— Kenricr.— At  Birmingham,  Charles  Gabriel, 
son  of  William  John  Beale,  of  llimtlnghatn,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Kenrick,  of  Kilgbaston. 

Beet  KaI'OII. — At  Wrexham,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Agar 
Bvet  to  Sarah  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  S.  T.  Baugli,  of 
Ber»ham,  Denbighshire. 

Boyd— Dk.vxy.— At  D«ivcr,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  to  Frances,  widow  of  the  Kev.  R 
Denny. 

August  8. 

ARROW— WaitB.— At  Tunbridge,  Albert  Oldersbaw 
and  John  Jamex,  sons  of  the  late  Henry  Arrow,  of 
Sevenoaks,  to  Mary-Anne  and  Fanny,  daughters  of 
the  late  John  Waite,  of  Tunbridge,  KeiiL 

Filder— Bryan.- At  Ramsgate.  J.  M.  Filder  to  Elixa- 
both  Margaret,  daughter  of  tho  late  Thomas  Bryan, 
of  Lyddingtuii  House. 

IIOPKIUK— Scott. — At  Charlton,  Kent,  Francis  Lewis 
Hopkirk  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott,  of  Old 
Charlton. 

BIassky-Mollett.— At  Gold  Hill,  Ducks,  Edmonds 
Massey,  of  South  Hampstead,  to  Jessie  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  John  Mollelt,  of  London. 

Tainmi— Gray.  — At  Uathmincs,  Edward  Campbell 
Taiiish,  of  Brighton,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of 
George  Gray,  of  Dublin. 

August  10. 

IICXTBR— Needium.— At  Bfsnchestcr,  Edm.  Southam, 
son  of  John  Hunter,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Mni^  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Neoilbam,of  Manchester. 

August  II. 

DatlT — Sewbll.— At  Cirencester,  Robert,  son  of  John 
Bayly,  of  Plymouth,  to  Emma  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Sewell,  of  Cirencester. 

Bkalbs— Le.stun.— At  Cambridge,  E4iwaDt,  ton  of 
Patrick  Beales,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  U.  D.  Lentou, 
both  of  Cambridge. 

Burls — Mkekt. — At  Antwerp,  William  Burls  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Melanie  Josepha  Bleert. 

Clayton— PaDDON.— At  Tottenham,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Clayton,  of  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  to  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  O.  M.  Paddun,  of 
Hltchio. 

Foster  —  Penrose.  —  At  Littteham-cum-Eimouth, 
I^ewit  Charles,  eon  of  Kd.  Foster,  of  Lostwithiel,  to 
Frances  Treveuen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J,  Penrose, 
of  Exroouth. 

Green — Hudoson.— At  St.  Andrew's  Aackland.  the 
Kev.  Charles  Green,  of  Bishopweurniouth,  to  Manr, 
daughter  of  William  Hodgson,  of  Bishop  Auckland 

Hallmark  Foulkes  — At  Wallasey,  Joseph  B.  Hall¬ 
mark,  of  Preston,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  P.  J.  Foulkes, 
of  Liscard,  Cheshire. 

LETUURiUtiB— STOKES.— At  Kidbrookc,  Christopher, 
son  of  John  Christopher  Lethbridge,  of  Blackheath, 
to  Mary  Ann  (Minnie),  daughter  of  Henry  Graham 
8t  »kes,  of  Blackheath. 

Llewellyn— Wkbb.— At  Dawlish,  Llewellyn,  son  of 
the  late  Llewellyn  Llewehyn,  of  Buckland  Fillelgh, 
Devon,  to  Rose  Maiw  Ponsford,  daughter  of  Uie  late 
Charles  Knighton  Webb,  of  Exeter. 

Lockhart— Wilkinson.— At  Fairfield,  near  Liver¬ 
pool,  Julian  James,  son  of  John  Ingram  Lockhart, 
of  London,  to  Kate,  daughter  of  Fi^eriek  Wilkin- 
s«>n,  late  of  Nottingham. 

BIahmatt — Hall.— At  Lichfield. Edward  Frederick,  of 
Asliby-de-la-Zouch,sonof  the  late  Cal  ward  Mammatt, 
to  Blnrle  EHse,  daughter  of  John  Valentine  Hall,  of 
Lichfleid. 

BloBBULY-ROAClL—AtSouthStoneham,  Southampton, 
Edward  Moberly.  of  Lee,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  S.  Roach,  of  Navestock,  Esmz. 

Stevb.ns- BIillbr.— AtSouthBcrsted,the  Kev. Thomas 
Htovens,  of  BradSeld.  Berks,  to  Caroline,  daughter 
of  the  Uev.  Edward  Miller,  of  Bognor,  Sussex. 

Talbot— 11 ARDINO.— At  Birmingham,  John  Arthur, 
son  of  William  Talbot,  of  Whitvllle,  near  Kidder¬ 
minster,  to  Mora,  daughter  of  Wiiliam  Sextus  Harding, 
of  Harbome  Heath,  near  Birmingham. 

Toms — Arthur.— At  Atherington,  Devon,  the  Rev. 
II.  W.  Toms,  of  Combe-Martin,  to  Mary  ElizalMtb, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Arthur,  of  Atherington. 

August  It. 

CattaRNS— PKATT.- At  Greenwich,  Richard  Cattama, 
of  Mark-lane,  London,  to  Nellie,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Pratt,  of  Greenwich. 

Collins  —  Bbnnett.  —  At  Bilton,  Harrogate,  John 
Robert  Collins,  Captain  70th  Kegt,  to  Frances,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wm.  Bennett,  of  Harrogate. 

CO.XDAMINB  JONK?<.— At  Bedford,  Robert  Coutart  de 
la  Condamlne,  of  Java,  to  Alice  Caroline,  daughter 
of  /Alfred  Jones,  of  Bedford. 

Eye— Kussblu— At  Dover.  Henry  Weston  Eve,  of 
Wokingham,  to  Emma  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Kussell,  of  London 

Faw(;rtt— Wood.— At  Uipon,  Cspt  Rowland  Hill 
Fawcett,  33rd  Kegt,  to  Kote,  daughter  of  F.  11.  Wood, 
of  llollln  HnII. 

Fbnwick  — Martin. —At  Chapel  Allcrton,  Thnmos 
Fenwick,  of  Allcrtm  HIM,  to  Elisabeth  Heath,  (Uugh- 
tor  of  8.  D.  Martin,  of  Chapel  AUerton,  near  l<«eds. 


IltnofNS— Horsfall.— At  Duflleld.  Derb^hlre,  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker,  son  of  Charles  Higgins, of  Bitten.  Bucks, 
to  Msry  Ellen,  daughter  of  the laio  Charles  Horsfall, 
of  Liverpool. 

Hill  •  Kellie.— At  Dover, Ormond  flill,  of  St  Blark's- 
square,  Loudon,  to  Ellen  Matilda,  daughter  of  James 
Kellie,  Deputy-lospector-Geoeral  of  Hospitals,  lI.M.'s 
Indian  Army. 

IIoi.MES— Black.— At  Thorpe  Hamlet  John,  son  of 
Geoige  Holmes,  of  Brooke  Hall,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Lieut-Col.  Black,  Thorpe  llamtet 

Locii— LusiiiNUTON.  —  At  Tupslcy,  near  Hereford, 
Willie  Walker,  eon  of  George  Loch,  of  Calcutta,  to 
Elizabeth  Helen  Ansrll,  daughter  of  the  late  Cbarlee 
Ansell  Lushington,  B.C.8. 

Tyrrell— CllAMiEK.— At  Upton,  Bucks,  George  Gerald 
Tyrrell  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Chamier. 

Augwt  13. 

Baker — MilI/.s.— At  Andover,  W.  Morrant  Baker,  of 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  Annie,  daugliter  of  the 
late  Robert  Milts,  of  Inkpen,  Berks. 

DUCROwa  —  Cooper.  —  At  Dresden,  Staffordshire, 
Edwin  Burrows,  of  London,  to  llarriette,  daughter 
of  the  late  Tbos.  Cooper,  of  Dre'ulen  House. 

Fabr— Lakeman.— At  Hastings,  William  Isaiah  Fabb, 
of  Norwich,  to  Lavinia  Mary  Bartlett,  daughter  of 
Jasper  Lakeman,  late  of  Norwich. 

Hir.iiAM  >  CowELU— At  Lewisham,  Huxley  Philip,  son 
of  the  late  James  Higham,  of  Wenhaston.  Suffolk, 
to  Fanny  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Cowell,  of 
Canterbury. 

Kit('hknkk— Hammond.— At  Rugby,  Francis  Elliott 
Kitchener,  of  Rugby,  to  Frances  Anna  Hammond, 
daughter  of  the  late  ^v.  J.  P.  Hammond,  of  Sopley, 
Hants. 

MackiM/AY— Mackini.at.— At  Knotty  Ash,  Andrew 
Ure,  son  of  the  late  T.  O.  Bfackiiilay.  to  Blatilda, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Mackiiilay,  of  Leyfleld,  near 
Liverpool. 

McBf AiioN— Dorling.  —  At  Shirley,  Bfajor  C.  A. 
Mc.Mahon,  M.8.G.,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  to 
Charlotte  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  Burling,  of 
Croydon. 

Manson  —  MclKTOSil.  —  At  Bromley,  Kent,  James 
McGregor,  of  London,  to  Agnes  Elizabeth  Mauson, 
daugliter  of  the  Rev.  11.  Mclutosh,  of  Rafford, 
Morayshire. 

Packa’ri>— Umfreville  —At  Swanscomhe,  Kent.  Ed¬ 
ward  Packard,  (  f  Ipswich,  to  Anna,  widow  of  the 
late  Henry  Umfreville,  of  Greenhithe,  Kent. 

PowlETT— Lumlet— At  Hultby,  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Orde 
I’owlett,  eon  of  Lord  Bolton,  to  the  Lady  Algitiia 
F.  M.  Lumley,  daughter  of  tho  Karl  of  Scarborough. 

Rhind— Taylor —At  Stockport,  William,  son  of  the 
late  Wiiliam  Rhind,  of  Stockport,  to  Emma  Mary 
Duklnfield,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Taylor,  of 
Stockport 

Stevenson- IIODcaoN.— At  Battersea,  Henry  Steven¬ 
son,  to  Ellen  Emily,  daughter  of  John  Uodgsou,  of 
Clapham-common. 

Vmlated  (August). 

Hill— Howell.— At  Ciapham,  Berkeley  Hill,  of  Wey- 
mouth-street,  Portland-place,  to  Alice  CampbaU, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howell,  of  Ciapham. 


DEATHS. 

February  34. 

TowsoN,  Thomas  Clarke,  son  of  Thomas  Wade,  of 
Dalston,  at  Langari,  Fix!  Islands,  aged  S3. 

March  2.\ 

Briggs,  John  Garford,  on  his  pauage  borne  from 
Bombay,  aged  41. 

^prt7  19. 

Hamilton,  Lieut  Sidney  Rowan,  of  II.M.8.  Pyladca, 
Sandy  Point,  in  the  Straiti  of  Ma^llan,  aged  31. 

AprU  SO. 

Harrison,  Frederick,  son  of  David,  of  Upper-green, 
Kennington-park.  at  sea,  on  his  passage  from  Japan 
to  England,  aged  S3. 

Mag  5. 

CowiE,  Etlward  Lambert,  son  of  the  late  Joseph, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  aged  S6. 

Harvey,  llenry,  aon  of  Charles,  of  Park  House, 
near  Barnsley,  at  Melbourne,  aged  Id. 

Mag  6. 

Whitbread,  Capt  Edmund  Jacob,  late  of  the  TSrd 
Kegt,  Wanganai,  New  Zealand,  aged  33. 

Mag  7. 

Booth,  Frederick  Orton,  son  of  tho  Rev.  W.  O.,  of 
Deptford,  on  board  the  Sussex,  returning  from  Mel¬ 
bourne,  aged  SS. 

Mag  9. 

Sheldon,  Mary  Emily  Charlotte,  wife  of  William, 
Tenterfleld,  New  South  Wales,  at^  SI. 

Mag  10. 

ViXER,  Charles  Panrucker,  son  of  Chat  Edwd., 
Meltwurne,  aged  46. 

Mag  S3. 

Bingham,  Hon.  Barry  John,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Claumorrls,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mag  S4. 

Glasibr,  E<1ward.  ton  of  William  Pdebard,  of  Cboring- 
Crosj,  at  Melbourne,  aged  SI. 

Mag  S&. 

Alison,  Edward,  son  of  the  late  Richard  Edward, 
of  Cborley,  Lancashire,  at  Melbourne,  aged  30. 

Mag  S7. 

Kent,  Emily,  wife  of  Rev.  3.  C.,  Sydney,  Now  South 
Wales,  aged  4S. 

Mag  S9. 

Blowers,  Harriet  Mary,  wife  of  O.  P.,  B.S.C.,  Sirdar- 
poor,  Central  Itidia,  aged  S4. 

Cheater,  John,  of  the  I*,  and  0.  C<^mpany's  as.  Simla, 
drowned  at  sea,  aged  39. 
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sa 

BabXCTT,  Cikpt  W.  C.,  of  the  barqoo  Don*  Anita, 
while  on  the  ro/a^  from  New  Zealand  to  Lomluu, 

•fed  41^ 

June  1. 

Kikkuatt,  Geo.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Anatralla,  a^  35. 
llAClvER,  Iver,  late  Uth  U«^,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

Junt  4 

TcKVAimoir,  John  Frederick,  Itt  Ben^  N.  t* 
Bumduoi. 

June  5. 

KAlstfiTir,  Dr.,  ner>aty-Intpeetor-Q3acral  of  Dos- 
^tala,  A^a,  aged  50. 

June  9. 

DETjrts,  Lleot-Col.  J.  II.  Bloomfield,  Cornmandanl 
of  the  t  id  iteinde  Horse,  Jaeobabad,  apod  42. 

Lilly,  Uary,  wife  of  W.  ti.,  Coonoor,  Neil* 

gUen7  UiJLla,  aged  Ki. 

June  13. 

SATLLtl,  Matthew  llioma.s,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Thoa. 
Bisset,  Islaj,  I'em,  a^ed  25. 

June  16. 

CowrER,  Alexander,  Lleat-Col.  U.E.,'  Rimla. 

CuEASALL,  Uarriett  Maria,  wife  of  Paul,  Dcmerara, 
aged  30.  I 

ITakris,  Ellen,  wife  of  Cant  J.  P.,  B.S.C.,  Calcutta. 
8.lXDBltA,  Henry.  4th  (mieer  of  the  I*,  and  O  Co.*s 
a.a  Surat,  and's'm  of  lleiuy,  of  Buckingham,  l<Mt  at 
tea,  near  Calcutta,  agvd  25.  I 

June  17. 

IlAxrorir,  Rer.  Tom  Scarborough,  Wellington,  Cape  I 
of  Good  Hope,  aged  2S.  | 

Lawken’CE,  Major  Samuel  IIP.l  Lawrence,  V'.C..  lata 
11th  liussais,  Montevideo,  South  America,  aged  37. 
June  14 

GOBKEB,  Emily  Jane,  wife  of  J.  R.,  Adelaide,  aged  30. 
SiLLEur,  ItolK'rt  Charles  Frederic,  aouof  B.  Seymour 
C.,  Kandy,  Ccjduii,  aginl  six  niuutba. 

ytine  20. 

GiLcmtiST,  I.lent  T.  W.,  M.S.C.,  on  board  the  ^#lmer 
Ca»tle,  aged  28. 

June  24.  i 

SCOKCB.  Helen  Frances.  Infaut  daughter  of  Capt  J., 
R.A.,  llaxareebagh,  UengaL 
June  25. 

AL9,  William  Straker,  Rarliodos. 

Mubsay,  the  lion.  Wiilium,  Worthing,  Barbadoa, 
aged  61. 

June  21, 

MaR'R.  Frederick  Arthur,  son  of  Joslah,  of  Woodside, 
£|^ing,  at  Mauritius,  aged  38. 

June  27. 

BCHD,  George,  Ealing. 

Solly,  Mary  Prances  Eliza,  wife  of  Richard,  San- 
F  tiago  do  Chile. 

June  29. 

Baettabd,  Isabella  Blanche,  infant  daughter  of  A. 
C.,  B.C.S.,  Futtehpore. 

CL'ERIE,  Susan  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Fcndall,  Scetapore, 
Oude,  ags'd  25. 

OOSL150.  Lieut.  Charles,  60th  Regt,  Calcutta,  aged  27. 
llARTSlloRN,  Her.  R.  W.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mauhsci.L,  Emily  Martha  WliUtiiigham.  wife  of  C'd. 
IL  D.,  11.M.L  Staff  Corps,  Sattara,  ll.jmbay,  aged  40. 
June  30. 

BiKGIIAV,  John,  Montreal,  aged  40. 

July  1. 

CKrtnrglTAlfK,  Arthur  Henry,  son  of  Lieut  0.  M.,  R.E., 
Ahmednu;*gur,  Bombay,  aged  four  mouths  and 
cigbteeu  days. 

July  3. 

Battiscombe.  Georgtsna  Florence,  dnnghter  of  Capt 
Edmund  O.,  Pouna,  aged  fifteen  mouths. 

Juty  4. 

WOOPROFFB,  John  Allen,  Forest,  Ontario,  Canada, 
ag^  41. 

TOL  KO,  Lieut  John  Milne,  R.I1.A.,  Morar-gwallor, 
Bengal,  aged  37. 

Juty  7. 

BrtKLBY,  Robert  narrlngton  George,  Poona,  age<l  37. 
Uawlins,  Michael  Lloyd,  Tho  Grove,  Killiney,  Dublin, 
aged  35. 

July  0. 

Tex-Brobke,  WilUaro,  Lee-road,  Blackheath-park, 
aged  86. 

July  10. 

Srottowk,  Thos..  ChAtcan  des  Nulds,  France,  aged  60. 
SMITH,  Col.  Hugh.  C.1}.,  A.  A.  G«n.  Gibraltar,  Ma- 
nilba,  Spain,  aged  4G. 

July  n. 

ARButhrot,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  ITugh,  R.C.B.,  Cot 
79th  Regt 

Bir<  HAI  L,  Louisa  Wollcy,  daughter  of  Tltot.  Dorsett, 
RN.,  Wickham,  Ita.its. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  BIjthswood  House,  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  aged  58. 

Davib-s,  John,  Cheltcni'am,  aged  50. 

Fletcher.  Fredcri<  k  Lloyd.  Nerquls  Hall,  Flintshire. 
Fba<>br,  Margaret  l^aliel,  dau^tcr  of  James,  M.C.8., 
Muirfleld  Cottage,  Inverness. 

Bolland,  Msry,  wife  of  Henry,  Burlington  Villat, 
Redlsnd.  aged  W. 

Hyde,  Margaret,  wife  of  Edmund,  Folkestone. 
STRFATFBlLh,  Msbel,  daughter  of  Captain  R.  C., 
00th  Royal  Rifles,  at  Camp,  Point  Levis,  Canada, 
aged  14  months. 

Sullivan,  Robert,  Klngstowm,  Dublin,  aged  68. 
Turnbull,  Thoma»,  of  PortlMd-terrasc,  St  John’s- 
wood,  at  Selkiriu 

Juty  12. 

Asnrocn,  Smhia,  daughter  of  the  late  John,  Croydon. 
ATHERLEY,  Fanny,  widow  of  George,  of  Southampton, 
at  Winchester,  ag.  d  85. 

Baker,  William  Walton,  Letchworth  Hall,  nr.  Hltchin, 
aged  47. 


Bennet,  the  Rev.  Thomas,  Chereley,  Cambridgeshire, 
aged  71. 

Du.N'rEKMLiNC,  Lord,  the  Right  Hon.  Ralph,  K.C.B., 
Colinton  House,  near  Ediiibui  gh.  aged  65. 

Cartazzie,  Francis,  James,  at  SaudoHii  Hall,  near 
Li%*erpool,  aged  34. 

CRANllAM,  Charles,  Guildford,  aged  31. 

Dixey,  Lucy,  wife  of  Charles  Wastell,  Park  House, 
Finchley. 

Francis,  Ann,  Much  Hadham,  Herts,  aged  71. 

Fuazbk,  Colonel  D.,  late  42nd  Regiment,  Havcrsharo, 
Bucks,  aged  73. 

lIotxoWAY,  Mist,  Hampton. 

Hooper,  Henry,  The  Creoeent,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter, 
aged  74. 

Newton,  Eliza,  widow  of  George  William,  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  at  Brentford,  ngtHl  69. 

Paterson,  Jemima  Campl^il,  daughter  of  the  late 
James,  Paris. 

Prescott,  Fanny,  aged  61. 

Russell,  the  Itev.  David,  at  Errol,  Perthshire,  aged  83. 

Sladb,  Barlow,  Fronie  Selwiod,  aged  73. 

Thornhill,  Cudbert  Bensley,  K.s.l.,  Aden. 

ToPIIAH,  Frank,  Sandown,  ii>le  of  U'ighL 

W’lLSON,  William,  of  Ezliall,  Warwick,  at  Culworth, 
Northamptonshire,  aged  83. 

Juty  13. 

Atkinson,  Frances  Ann,  wife  of  tho  Rev.  R.  M.,  Percy 
House,  Bath. 

Bbttinson,  II.  J.,  Louth,  aged  51. 

UicowN,  Geonre  Rutland,  aou  of  James  Rutland,  Isle- 
worth,  aged  S3. 

CatlIN,  Nathaniel,  Saffron  Walden. 

Ellis,  Williain,  Southend,  aged  53. 

Finch,  Arthur,  ton  of  the  late  K'  >bert,of  Broomfield, 
Essex,  at  Futte.nirb,  India,  aged  33. 

Kendall,  Charles  Holland,  llauwortb,  Middlesex, 
aged  66. 

'  Lindesay,  Florence  Margaret,  daughter  of  David  C., 
of  Wormiston,  at  Weston-super- .Marc,  aged  3  montba 

Mbilisr,  Elizabeth  W'alter,  Haute  VUlu,  Guernsey, 
SLged  65. 

j  Newington,  Samuel  Wllmot,  Ooudhurst,  aged  67. 

I  Seaton.  Esther,  widow  of  Lieut.  John,  ILK.,  SU 

I  Ilelier'a,  Jersey,  aged  71. 

'  SiursoN,  Lilian  Kh«>da,  daughter  of  Pinder,  Sherwood 
Lodge.  New  Barnet,  aged  3  montha 

Smith,  David,  Wickham  Market,  aged  73. 

TURNEE,  Charlotte  Julia,  wife  of  Edward  Rush,  Ips¬ 
wich,  aged  36. 

Walker.  Ann,  widow  of  William.  East  Acton,  aged  87. 

Webb,  Thomaa,  of  Bedford-piace,  London,  at  Tun- 
bridge-WcUa,  aged  27. 

July  14. 

Ccroenvfn.  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Peter,  of  Stepney- 
green,  at  Hounslow. 

Dewiiurst,  Richard  Watson  Marshall,  Kenyon  House, 
near  Manchester,  aged  58. 

DrcKWORTH,  Elizabeth  Forbes,  wife  of  Robinson,  of 
Liverpool,  at  ParU,  aged  66. 

Edwards,  Mitt  Jane,  ^venoaks,  Kent,  aged  76. 

Fenton,  Francis  Maurice  Vivian,  son  of  John,  of 
Haven  House,  Ealing,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  24. 

France,  Lucy  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas,  of 
Davenham,  at  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  aged  29. 

Macfarlane.  Archibald  Allardyce,  ton  of  the  Rev. 
John,  Maidenhead,  Berks,  accidentally  drowned 
while  bathing,  aged  8. 

Keaves,  Charles,  Edinburgh. 

Shore,  Susannah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James,  of  Bridge¬ 
town,  Totnes,  oWon,  at  Buxton. 

Bteide,  Augo^.  widow  of  Archer,  of  Redbridge, 
Hampshire,  at  Fairiawn,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Trton,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thos..  Stamford. 

Whitcom  dr,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Jno.  Aubrey,  Loug- 
ford,  near  Gloucester,  aged  35. 

Juty  15. 

Barlow,  Richard  Wellesley,  son  of  E.  W.,  M.C.8., 
Plymouth,  aged  4  months. 

Bates,  Jsne  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph,  Mil- 
boume  Hall,  Northumberland. 

Brooks,  Benjamin,  Jermyn-street,  aged  53. 

Chester,  Julia  Ann,  wife  of  Henry,  Camberwell. 

Cramp,  William  Henry,  Milan. 

Elkinoton,  Hilda  Mary,  infant  daughter  of  Howard, 
Plat  Newydd,  Carmarthenshire. 

JONE.S,  Charlotte  Annie,  wife  of  Tliomaa,  Llaner- 
chragog  Hall.  North  Wales,  aged  29. 

Scott,  James  William,  eldest  sou  of  James  William, 
Hilary  House.  Leeds,  aged  29. 

Smith,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard,  Staroly. 

SMITH,  <  harlotte,  widow  of  Capt  John  Wetaerall, 
R.A.,  Forest-hill,  aged  77. 

Stevens  william.  Great  Malvern,  aged  81. 

SWAN,  Henry  Mitchell,  fM>n  of  Henry  F.,  of  I..0W  Walker, 
Northumberland,  at  Whitby,  ag^  20  weeks 

WonTiiiKOTON,  Robert,  of  Manchester,  at  Sale  Hall, 
aged  63. 

July  16. 

Browne,  Ljrdia,  widow  of  Frcdk.  John,  Osborn  House, 
Aiicrley-road. 

Eames,  Elizabeth  Anne,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Londonderry, 
aged  63. 

FiisTEK,  lleniy  James,  Penn,  Bucks. 

GooDcliiLD,  Great  Wratting  Hall,  Suffolk, aged  58. 

Harks,  Constance,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Harke, 
of  Mickleham,  Surrey,  at  West  Humble,  aged  6. 

IIaurih,  Ann  Dclnira^  wife  of  Ibeodore,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  aged  35. 

Hazeldinb,  Harriot,  wife  of  Qoorge  J.,  Oaklands, 
Oodstone. 

Ls  GEtT,  George  Wm.,  8t  Helicr’s,  Jersey. 

Paoet,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter,  Sydeoham-road, 
Croydon,  aged  73. 

81IUM,  Madeline  Winifred,  daughter  of  Capt  CUas.  F., 
Watford,  aged  9. 

Tanner,  Ellen  Maria,  wife  of  George,  PalgntoiL 

W  iLKllf80N,  the  Rev.  Alfred,  Poole,  aged  57* 

Juty  17. 

CoLLtNoa,  Daniel  Harson,  Clifton  Park  Lodge,  near 
Biistol.  aged  70. 

Crkwk,  Edward  Albert,  son  of  the  late  Rev  Henry  R, 
of  Brcadsali,  near  Derby,  at  Etwall,  near  Derby, 
aged  26. 

Day,  Edmond  Henzy,  fiwaffham,  Norfolk,  aged  37. 

Dekbysbr,  Emmanuel,  at  Ghent,  aged  61. 


Duncombc,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  Kirby  Sigston,  near  North* 
allerlon,  aged  71. 

Earle,  William,  son  of  E.  8.,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

aged  4.  ^ 

Eyre.  Lucy  Juliana,  daughter  of  the  late  Vincent  U. 

of  Newbold.  ca  Dwby,  at  Paris,  aged  54. 

Kemcott,  Philippe  Dutton,  son  of  Capt.  B.  D., 
1LM.L.1.,  Woolwich,  aged  3  months  and  12  days. 
MacGkeoou,  Laura  Withelmioa,  daughter  of  Captala 
F.  Stuart,  ILN.,  aged  13. 

Norman,  James  Haro,  son  of  James,  Soathamptos, 
age<i  15. 

Price,  Elizabeth,  Lewisham,  aged  71. 

Richard,  Whitbuurn,  Gudalmiug,  aged  57. 

SlMi'SoN.  Aiiue,  widow  of  .lames  WcJderbum,  Bridge, 
town,  Burbadoes,  aged  50. 

Stu^'^  James  Alan,  sou  of  John  Edward,  llampstesd, 
WuiTRoURN,  Richard,  Godaiming,  aged  57* 

July  18. 

Blackburn,  James,  of  Wonnw’ood-street,  at  Rains* 
gate,  agt'd  46. 

Butlin,  Uoua  Lonisa,  wife  of  Frauds  IL,  Ealinz 
aged  25. 

CusTANCE,  John  Edward  Musgravo,  Infant  son  of  tbi 
Rev.  George  Muagrave,  ColwalL 
Downk,  Rev.  George  Edward,  of  Rushden,  Northamp* 
toushire,  at  Folkestone,  aged  61. 

Gordon,  Jane  Loudon  Martha,  daughter  of  Dr.  >7. 

Loudon,  K.N.,  Portsmouth,  aged  five  weeka. 

Gould,  Richard,  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  78. 

Grant,  Wm.,Lichborough,  Northamptonshire,  agc<16t 
Hanell,  Gardiner,  Llaurwst,  North  Wales,  aged  X 
Hill,  wife  of  J.  J.,  iiighgate. 
lUVlNO,  Capt.  George  Augustus,  Edinburgh. 

Lacy,  Robert  Ward  William,  New-cross,  ogod  45. 
Lory,  Capt  William,  ILK.,  Stoku  Devunport,  aged  75 
Malpas,  William,  Hersham,  aged  59. 

M.issoN,  Norman  Ramsay,  son  of  the  late  James, 
Sestri  Ponente,  Italy,  ag^  44. 

NORRETS,  Mary,  widow  of  Robert  Joslas  Jacksoa, 
Davy  Hulmc  liall,  Lancaster,  aged  88. 

PoRTEU,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Uobort,  of  Banvick,  nctr 
Yeovil,  at  Twickenham. 

SUEPiMRD,  Maris,  widow  of  Jumps  P.,  of  Worcosttr, 
at  Kniglitwick,  aged  75. 

Twyford,  Albert  Frcdk.,  late  75tb  Begt,  Wimbledon. 

July  19. 

I  Aston,  John  Charles,  Kingston,  Canada,  aged  37. 
Austin,  Joseph  Henry,  Ulvworth,  aged  29. 
liEUKiNOTON,  Mary,  widow  of  Francis,  Thomtott- 
heath,  Croydon,  aged  71. 

Bin^tbed,  George,  son  of  Henry,  Southsca,  aged 
fifteen  days. 

Evans,  Elinor  Mabel,  daughter  of  George,  Ealing,  aged 
five  weeks. 

'  Field,  Wilfrid  Oynnlngham,  son  of  the  Rev.  Walter, 
Godmersham,  Kent,  aged  seven  niontha 
Green,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wiiliam,  Taunt  m. 
Maxwell,  Janet  Maiy  Louisa,  daughter  of  J.  G.  &, 
aged  eight  montha 

Milwakd,  Susanna,  widow  of  Charles  Samuel,  Croy¬ 
don,  aged  36. 

Nbvin.son,  St  Anbjm  Tom  Dalston  Barrett  Lennord, 
son  of  J.,  late  4th  Hussars,  aged  eight  montha 
OzoRIO,  Jane  Ann,  widow  of  Colonel  Luia  Candido  ds 
Tavares,  of  tlie  Quinta  da  Varsia,  CovUba,  Portugal, 
at  Mudeford,  Hanta,  aged  58. 

Sanders,  Jane,  wife  of  Capt  John  F.,  R.U.L.L,  Piy- 
montb,  aged  90, 

Juty  SO. 

Anderson,  Mary,  daughter  of  Goorgo,  West  Thurrock, 
Eaaex,  aged  ton  munUia 

BAitNE«.  Thomas,  late  of  St  Petersburg,  at  Surbiton, 

ai^  86. 

Dat,  John,  of  Great  Percy-street,  London,  at  Loddoi 
Bridge,  near  Heading,  aged  45. 

Downs,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.,  Ilcm^hiU,  Surrey, 
ag^  54. 

Uaydon,  Katharine  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dodswortb, 
Guildford,  aged  4. 

IlBDtiCOCK,  Eilw’in,  Uxbridge,  aged  44. 

Johnson,  H.  schoUteld,  Cungieton. 

Lockwood,  Augustus  Purefoy,  iato  Royal  Scots  Greys, 
aged  49. 

Love,  Edward  Missenden,  late  Capt  60th  Rifles. 
Mansfield,  Thomas,  of  Edinburgh,  at  Haddington, 
aged  68. 

Maynard,  Hon.  Miss  Augusta  Julia,  daughter  of  tbs 
lato  Viscount*  Guildford,  sged  46. 

PlliLLlDS,  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Kcv.  Edward,  Surbiton. 
Sellar,  Adele  L^nide,  wife  of  Thomas,  Foikestuus, 
sged  39. 

Smith,  Julia  Tliyrza,  daughter  of  William,  Ingftte- 
stone,  aged  38. 

Thompson,  Esther,  widow  of  Wm.  Jamco,  Brighton, 
aged  79. 

Throckmorton,  Cecil,  son  of  Capt.,  Brighton,  aged 
six  montlia 

TUDOK,  Anne,  wife  of  Col.  W.  L.,  late  86th  Regt 
Wallace,  Clementina,  daugliter  of  George,  of  Sydney- 

W place.  South  Kensington,  at  Bath,  aged  9. 

ATKIN,  Mar>',  daughter  of  the  late  Jas.,  Aboryatwith. 
July  31. 

Arnold,  Henry  Arthur,  son  of  B.  A.,  of  South  Kcr- 
wood,  at  Iiighgate. 

Bailrt,  Elizabeth,  Wakefield,  aged  73. 

Bakrt,  Rev.  Henry,  Brockley,  Somerset,  aged  75. 
Brechino,  John  E.,  Manor-park,  Leo,  aged  61. 
Br.ntiiam,  William.  Oiggleswick. 

Blake,  Thomas,  Horstead,  near  Norwich,  aged  78. 
Campbell,  'rbomaa  Charles,  son  of  the  late  James, 
Boxford,  Newbury. 

Chapman,  Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Francis,  Ches- 
bunt,  agM  57. 

Cruden,  Alexander,  of  London,  at  Buchan,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  aged  54. 

CUPPAOE,  Hannah  Gerard,  wife  of  Hamlet  W.,  43rd 
Regt,  Clonskesfdi  Castle,  near  Dublin. 

Db  Gkoot,  Bosetta,  wife  of  Maurice  A.,  Edgbaston, 
aged  34. 

Elliot,  Mabel,  daughter  of  W.,  Stratfe^-greon,  aged 
eeven  montha 
Ezard,  Sarab,  Rath. 

Gore,  Mrah,  wife  of  Arthur,  Melkshtm,  Wilts. 
Hardy.  Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel,  Blackheathi 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


IIaT,  Cbarlct  O.  L.,  CAmbrld^-villni,  New  Hampton. 
jKJtYJf.s,  Gaacoigiie  ttoame,  aou  of  tiie  Kcv.  F.  G.,  Mul- 
btmra,  Cainbt,  aped  1. 

Kbkb,  Archibald,  of  Lancaater-pate,  lijrdc-park,  at 
Sbrewsburv,  aged  53.  * 

JlAitlETTi,  Biduey,  ton  of  Rol>ert  Du  t,  KiugVroad, 
Clapham^park,  aped  five  munths. 
llOBLK,  Jeaae,  Coloey*haCeh->jiark,  aped  79. 

^STAIta,  Nancy,  widow  of  Thomas,  Kufleld,  ared  W. 
BussBLL,  Susannah,  wife  of  Williuw  Edward,  Staii- 
stead,  uses,  aped  63. 

SHKRBoTT,  John,  Tottenham,  aped  5d. 

BaitTli,  Bichard,  Berry  Hill,  near  Lichfield,  ape<1  ft7. 
TaTI.BK,  Frank,  aped  6,  son  of,  and  on  the  ll.lrd  July, 
^len,  aped  l&,daupIiterof,  (K'urpe,of  Serjeauta'-inn, 
at  Guildford. 

TllOMAS,  Georpo  If.,  of  Surbiton,  at  Doulopnr,  api'd  43. 
TkB.VON,  J.  WarminpttHi,  lUchniond,  Kuney,  apuil  7J. 
Walker,  Uepiuald  Arthur,  sou  of  11.  T.,  Wandswurth, 
aped  ). 

Ward,  William,  aon  of  the  Rer.  Qea  Sturton,  Oaford, 
aped  one  month. 

WuiTOY,  Decima,  dauphter  of  the  late  Henry,  Worren 
llo«se,  near  Aatiby-de*la*Zonch. 

Wr.vKB,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Hev.  John,  of  Llandrillo, 
Corwen,  Merioneth,  at  Llanfair,  Uiuhln. 

TOLKsias,  J.  It,  of  Gordon^sti eet,  London,  at  Vichy, 
France,  aped  6i. 

TOVL,  John  Itobort,  Edmonton,  aped  63. 

July  22, 

BiAINE,  John  riiillips,  Plymouth,  AssUtant-Paymastor 
BN.,  il.M.S.  Canopus. 

Bullock,  Caroline,  wife  of  Francis  Ferdinando,  Wan> 
tape,  Berks,  aped  35. 

Bl'K.'tABY,  Lucy  Dyott,  dauphtor  of  the  lato  Rev.  Thos., 
Leicester,  aped  74. 

Carkuoik,  MuryStrachan,  daughter  of  the  late  John, 
Edinburgh. 

ClaRKSok ,  May  Katherine,  dauphter  of  Eugene  Comer- 
ford.  Pinner,  Middlesex,  ape«l  6  months. 

CORNELIL'S,  Frederick,  son  of  Dr.,  Canoubury,  drowned 
in  the  river  Lee,  Tottenham,  agisl  IfU. 

ClTYB,  J.  P.,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Bllicombb,  Capt  Hugh  Myddelton,  ItN.,  Tcipnmouth, 
Devon. 

Glass,  Mary,  widow  of  Francis,  Beckenham,  aped  76. 
Barb,  Ktnel  Francis  Harriet,  Infant  daughter  of 
Steriker  Edward,  PIum.stend. 

Hastings,  John,  Downpatrici,  apetl  76. 

JeWTRY,  Mary,  widow  of  Henry,  ItN.,  Pongc,  aged  89. 
Mash,  William,  Ilford,  Essex,  aped  56. 

Nicholas,  John  Lidiard,  Headiiip,  aped  8i. 

Morris.  Sophia,  widow  of  Jamea,  Syon-hill,  Isleworth, 
aged  73. 

Bobinson,  Frederick  Chevalicr.aon  of  Frederick  Lacy, 
Bichmond,  Surrey,  aged  twelve  days. 

SMITH,  Henrietta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.K,  Canterbury*, 
aped  75. 

Street,  John,  Worthing,  aped  hO. 

Strrro.x,  John,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  aped  53. 
TDLLBMACIIB,  Catherine,  widow  of  Hon.  Arthur  Cscsar, 
Ifontauban,  France,  ape«i  71. 

Trowek,  KHxabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Hutches, 
Unstvd  Wood,  Surrey. 

Jutp  23. 

Bedford,  William,  Dlackiieath.  aged  63. 

Carmichabi..,  Percy  Stewart,  son  of  tlie  Rev.  Henry, 
Ibsley,  RinpwtHKl,  aped  11  montliA 
CoNDRR,  Francis  Henry,  aon  of  Frederick,  Biggies- 
wade,  aped  10  montha 

Edwards,  Ethel  Winifred,  danphter  of  Henry  Threl- 
keid,  Twickenham,  aped  7  montha 
Flack.  Sarah  Anne,  wife  of  Winiam,  Ware,  aped  67. 
Jackson,  Alice  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  No  ill,  aged 
eleven  montha 

JACQUR.H,  Anne  Dinah,  daughter  of  Francis,  of  Rerrow, 
Somerset,  at  Clifton. 

If  cn  iliK,  John  Charles,  Totteridge,  Herts,  aped  56.  ' 

Millar,  (Kristian  Duncanaon  Duncan,  infant  d.nughter 
of  John,  of  Edinburgh,  at  Sheesdale,  near  Dollar. 
MorIARTY,  C.,  Briphtun,  aged  63. 

O1BOK.X,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward,  Munich. 
fAKKElt,  Mary,  dauphter  of  the  late  Johu  Robert,  of 
Harley-street,  at  Eastbourne. 

ScuVKLL,  Chaa  Andrew.  Blackwater,  Hants,  aged  83. 
Smith,  Samiiso  >,  St^afurth,  near  Livi  r|>ool. 

SsAiTil,  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr.  Frederick,  Boston,  Un- 
eolnsliirc,  agod  24. 

Tamixin,  Henriutta,  daughter  of  William  C.,  Brighton, 
aped  8  montha 

Todd,  Henry  Arthur  Grey,  LicuL  and  Adjutant  4th 
Uegt.,  at  l>ovcr,  ap«‘d  30. 

WiL>uN,  Eleanor,  widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  Otway,  White¬ 
haven. 

JmV  3L 

Bii.DOCK,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  John,  AcLin.  aped  63. 
BcNsDaCII,  Ihrofcssor  Dr.  Augustus,  of  tJio  University 
of  Galway,  at  Dusscldurf. 

Boydk.n,  Loui«e,  daughter  of  Thoa  William,  Margate. 
Bukwkr,  I'lmrlvs.  St.  Lt'onnnrs-on-Scn,  aged  54. 

Set.  KLC.  f.M>uisa.  daughter  of  Joseph,  York, 
lii  TLlN,  Francis  C.,  son  of  Francis  K.,  Ealinp,  aped  4. 
t  atl'MAN,  Mra,  wid.>w  of  Wm.,  Potion,  api-d  86. 
lM«'KHDN,  William  Bennie,  Commander  in  the  lato 
ludia  i  Navy,  at  Bitterne,  Southuinpmn,  aged  40. 
Dri.xg,  Sarah,  Weat  Hampstead,  agetl  99. 

Furktrk,  the  Rev.  John,  Stanibourne,  apod  58. 

HayK'i.  son  of  C.npt  Montagu,  U.N.,  at  Lamiosh,  N.B., 
aged  two  mouths. 

James  the  Rev.  Ed.  Stanley,  West  Wickham,  Kent, 
aged  4& 

Kirw’AN,  Amelia  St.  Oeorpe.  Browne,  wife  of  A.  V. 
Borman,  Mary  Adelaide,  widow  of  Jamea,  of  lliULig- 
don,  at  Uxbri<!pe,  agetl  53. 

Ol’ENsUAW,  William,  Bury,  Lanrothlre,  aged  G5. 

OwKN,  Julin,  Paignton.  Devon,  aged  88. 

Rk'R.  Francis  Carnegie,  aon  of  tho  Rov.  Francis  W., 
Fsirford.  aped  10. 

Bokkkn,  Elisobeth.  Leigh  Court,  Bristol,  aped  75. 

Kill  ri'ARD,  Nan  Staward,  wife  of  Major  T.  W.,  It.LF., 
Malta,  aged  31. 

Tjtior  iMi  AN.  Lady  Irvine,  widow  of  Captain, Boulognc- 
sur-SIor,  aped  ^ 

Tkavkrs,  Dciijamin,  Bames,  aped  58. 

Vhitkwdod,  Martha,  wife  of  Thomas,  Lowlsham, 
apedGA 

Williams,  Sydney  Watkln,  late  of  the  2nd  West  India 
Regiment,  aged  38. 


July  25 

At.dridom,  Sarah,  wife  of  W.  If.,  Kensington.  age<1  78. 
DallinoaL!.,  Qeo.  Robt,  Altamont,  Perthsitire.Hged48. 
Bakdswmll,  Fredrick  llamtiton,  infant  son  of  Henry 
Hudpson,  of  Wo<'ttou,  near  Liverpool,  at  HiilingUon. 
Bliss,  Mary  Eveiyn,  daupliter  of  Lawia  Hill,  Itydo, 
aged  four  months  and  ten  days. 

Bclliln,  Robert  Lionel,  son  of  John  N-,  Streatham- 
common,  aped  six  montha. 

Dctlkk,  Ellaabeih  Margaret,  danphter  of  the  lato 
Alexander,  St  John's  L^ipe,  Norw'ood. 

CoLBBRO,  Rowland  Benjamin  William,  son  of  the  late 
Colonel,  58th  Kept 

CouBBTT,  TIioa  Gcorpe,  Elsham,  Lineolnshiro. 
CCMMINO,  Oeorpe  Wiukeiideu,  Exeter,  aped  64. 

Dalton,  John,  llullingworili,  Clicstur.  nged  79. 
QiiiDo.NS.  Surah,  wile  of  the  Rev.  Ruhert,  Handley, 
Dorset,  aped  39. 

Hanson,  Sarah  Francos,  wife  of  Newton. 

Jackson,  John  Somerville,  sou  of  Jus.  Monk,  Algiers, 
aged  thirteen  montha. 

Jack.so.n,  the  Rev.  Geo.,  North  Reston,  aped  68. 

Moorb,  Mary  Ann,  whlow  of  J.,  WimliK  d-in,  aged  70. 
Ll't'KOC'K,  Charles  Herbert  Huithner,  ton  of  Herbert 
Mortimer,  Newnliam,  ('ambridgo,  aged  15  weeks. 

Pain,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas,  of  Ai‘g}’ll-road,  Kon- 
linpton,  at  Dd>'er.  aged  5 

SCARTil,  Jemima  Eiisa  Stevenson,  wife  of  Rolicrt,  of 
Binscariti, Orkney,  at  Kloddcn-iodpe,  near  Eiliuburpli. 
Scoi'T,  Emmeline  Wainwriglit.  daupliter  of  Frederick 
John,  of  Trinidad,  at  Brig.iton,  aged  16. 

Sii.\|{i>K,  RolHsrt  Addijstone. 

Si’ART.  Jessie,  duugiiter  of  the  lato  Edward  Montague, 
B.C.S.,  at  Vevey,  Swuserluud,  agod  16. 

July  26. 

ALLENitT.  Everilt,  Surbiton,  ngo«l  73. 

Bird,  tho  Rev.  Thomas  llugii,  Y’aiklii'l,  Ilercfordshira, 
aped  62. 

Blackman,  tho  Rev.  Charles,  Bois,  ChosUam,  Bucks, 
aged  67. 

CllArMAN,  Rliznl>eth,  wife  of  J.  F.,  Cheshunt,  apod  83. 
Ckanwouui,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Cpjivr  Brook-street, 
aged  77 

DAi  NTtkSBT,  John,  Pendlebury,  near  ifanchestor. 

Elvby,  Louisa,  widow  of  Steplien,  Oxford. 
hLVEY,  Norris,  Hyilie,  Kent,  age*!  H7. 

Evan.s,  F.dmund  Barrow,  of  Piltvilio,  Cheltenham,  at 
Y'ork,  aged  BS. 

Flsiikk,  Harold  James,  son  of  Samuel,  of  Penge,  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  aged  14. 

Grkatdre.y,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  tho  late  Tliomat, 
Durham,  aped  87. 

lll’DULESTON.  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  James, 
Tunworth,  Ilaiuptldre,  aped  65 
Hutchinson,  the  wife  of  II.  O..of  Campdeu-hin,  Ken¬ 
sington,  at  (ilion,  Switzcriaiul,  aged  28. 

Joy,  l^wd.  Alexander,  Costa  Rica,  aged  47. 

Little,  Uunry  Burrell,  son  of  Henry,  Peterborough, 
aged  14. 

McClevbrty,  Anna  HcGildowny,  wife  of  his  Excel- 
leucy  Lieut.-Oen.  W.  A.,  Outaeumund,  East  Indies. 
Molynkux,  Captain  William  llargreavos,  U.N.,  Now 
Brighton,  Liverpool,  aged  71. 

Newcomb,  Mary  Albertina,  wife  of  J.,  Ealing, aged  76 
PLUMMER,  William,  Canterbury,  aged  66. 

Rust,  T.  P.,  Hampstead,  aped  61. 

SaNOOZ,  Esth'  r  Maria,  widow  of  Philip,  Ilatherleigh, 
Devon,  aged  75. 

SiX'RWAY,  Petrunella  Aune,  daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  J., 
Pitt,  Tiverton,  aged  17. 

Stki’HKNs,  Emma  Frances,  widow  of  James  Ooorge, 
of  Camberwoll-road,  at  Herne-hill,  aped  49. 
SUTHERLAND,  Constance,  wife  of  Captain,  Wllcroft, 
Herefordshire,  aped  31. 

Tudor,  Caroline  Mary,  widow  of  Tbomaa,  Wyraliam, 

M  mmouth,  spud  Si. 

Woods,  Richard  U.,  Ipswich,  aged  63. 

July  87. 

Armitaor,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  Klk.inah,  Pendleton. 
BayLEY,  Sarah,  Wimbli'd  >n,  aged  65. 

Buu.hu,  Henry  John  Ramsay,  son  of  John  Romsay, 
Bath,  aped  13. 

E^PENSClllKD,  Ehsal>eth,  widow  of  Peter,  of  Cubleutz, 
at  RUde»heiin-ou-thc-](hine,  aged  76. 

IIoldwaY,  Mrs.,  Actou,  aged  77. 
llUMFKKY.  Marian  Matilda,  wife  of  R.  D.,  Stake  Albany 
House,  aped  64. 

KirciiENinc.  Iienry  Hamilton,  infant  son  of  IJcut.  ' 
Henry,  8iid  Bn.  6th  Regt.,  at  Aldcrshott. 

Maithkws,  Edward  Charles,  ton  of  lloury  Charles, 
liurstpii'r|)"int,  aged  1. 

.Melvin,  Alexander,  Warminster,  aged  7.5 
PRINULK,  Col.  John  Henry,  late  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  Ilex,  Hwitzerlaud,  aged  56. 

Rosiirr,  Gcorpl:ia  Maud,  daughter  of  George,  aged 
six  months,  at  Highsm.  near  Itochcster,. 

Nicholson,  J.  W.,  at  sea. 

Walcott,  Admiral,  Wiukton  House,  nr.  Christchurch, 
Hants,  aged  77. 

July  38. 

ALDEKTON,  Hairy  Audrey,  sou  of  Tliotnas  llcury, 
Ealing,  aged  uino  xx’eeks. 

Craven,  Sarah,  infant  daughter  of  Robert  M.,  aged 
seven  months. 

Foot,  Percy  Scudamore  Rayne,  aon  ol  tbe  late  WilUaro 
Uayne,  Kilburo,  apetl  6 
FouduaM,  Edward,  Odaey,  Combs.,  aged  86. 

GURNEY,  Muria,  wifo  of  Charles,  Tret^sye, Cornwall, 
aged  65 

Harris,  Isabella,  widow  of  Ed.,  Folkestone,  ape'1  75 
II0LD8WOKTII,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Wiliiaro,  Brighton. 
Monger,  John.  Surrey  House,  West  Cowes,  ogvd  70. 
Mu.xn,  Edward,  Sheemesa,  Kent,  aged  98. 

Read,  Harold  Bailey,  aon  ol  Gwga  N.,  Kensington, 
aged  ten  months. 

Smith,  Stephen,  Brimpton  Mills,  Berks,  aged  68. 
Thomas,  he  Rev.  George  Fuller,  of  Butler's  Moraton, 
Warwickshire,  at  Stkkney,  Lincolnshire. 

TULl.,  Uiciiard,  Netvbuiy,  ap^  67. 

TWE'iDiR,  A.cxander,  drowned  off  Millport,  Scotland, 
apetl  30. 

Wai.teils,  Melmoth,  of  Bath  Easton,  at  Bath,  apetl  75 
Wood,  Ktelyn  UaHan,  daughter  ol  RobL,  of  Norwicli, 
at  6l  Cloud,  near  Paris,  aged  15 

July  83. 

Bvkrr,  t!io  Rev.  Artlmr,  of  Addington,  Bucks,  at 
Froahwatcr,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  51. 


Beli..  Capt  William,  Kingston-on-Thames,  aged  74. 
Deve.nish,  Fr.'tncis  Parmetur,  Rockfiehl,  St)mcr«et 
Dodgin,  Capt  W.  II.,  R.M.A..  Southsea,  aged  39. 
Farmer,  John,  Hitchin,  nged  66. 

FKROU.S.SON,  Rebecca,  Edinburgh,  aped  88. 
ilAY,  Alexander,  son  of  Major  It  T.,  R-.V.,  Woolwich, 
aped  three  months  and  ten  davs. 

Hayward,  Leslie  George,  son  of  George,  of  St  Paul's- 
ehurcliyard,  ot  Leghorn,  aped  85. 

Maugham,  Thoa,  Lee-park,  DIackheath,  aped  81. 
Middleto.n,  Joseph  William  Dickon,  sju  of  James, 
Mount-villaa  Scarborough,  aged  85. 

Pkask,  John,  of  Darlington,  at  Cleveland  Lo<lgo,  near 
Stukesley,  ape<l  70. 

I'lNClHiACK,  the  Rev.  T..  Manninptree,  Essex,  aped  02. 
Pork,  Henry,  Dunliiim  Massey,  Ciu'sldre,  npi*il  74. 
PltlNO,  Miss  Mary,  Albvii-road,  DaUtnn,  aped  73. 
Heu'EUs,  Philip  iC,  Curry  Uivol,  boiuexsvt,  aged  77. 
SMITH,  Ann,  llkley,  aged  77. 

July  30. 

Adderlet,  Ralph  Thomas,  Barl.aston  Hull,  aped  43. 
ANDREW,  John,  8t  Austell.  Cornwall,  aged  41. 
Bkvwfll,  Margaret  Maude,  daughter  of  Capt.,  York, 
aped  four  months  and  eighteen  days. 

Comfort,  Alfred,  son  of  James,  Camdea-road,  Hollo¬ 
way,  aged  26. 

D.vli.away,  Catharine  Woodward,  Slouldiam,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  aped  77. 

Drummond,  Maj.-Gen.  Hcniy,  Hunton,  Kent,  aped  65. 
Fraser,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Simou,  Peuryn, 
Cornwall,  aged  70. 

Gaze,  Anne  Susanna,  widow  of  Capt.,  ItN.,  Farcliom, 
nged  83. 

IIU;l\SON,  Emily  Stedall,  daughter  of  Charles,  North- 
nm|iton,  aged  fourteen  weeks 
IIii.DY.tRD,  Frances  Caiharine,  daughter  of  the  lato 
Rev.  John,  of  Bouby,  Lincoln,  at  Kent,  a.'^rod  79. 
IIIXON,  J.  T.,  of  Bames,  Surrey,  and  Algiers,  at 
Capri. 

JE.NVEY,  Mary  D.,  daughter  of  tho  late  Rov.  John,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Joii.nstone,  Emma  Sarah,  wifo  of  James,  of  Holm- 
bury,  Surrey,  at  Brighton. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Anna,  wifo  of  R<>t>ert  A.,  Camanroii. 
Jo.NBS,  Spencer  Evan,  Crovdoii,  aged  40. 

Mackenzie,  William,  Oakfivld-terraei*,  Glncgow. 

M  v.NT,  Sarah,  daughter  of  tho  lute  Julin,  Winchester, 
agt'd  76. 

O  DoNNOOllUB,  Theodosia  Cntlierinc,  widow  of  Lieot.- 
Col.,  5Iudrua  Army,  Long  A'>hton,  agt-d  69. 
Roiikweger,  Wilfred  Henry,  sou  of  J.  C*.,  Vplaod>. 

I..ouplitO't,  Essex,  nged  4. 

Towgood,  Henry,  Leathcriicad,  aged  73. 

July  31. 

Alexander,  the  Rev.  John,  Norxvicb,  aped  75 
Cleea’E,  Dorutliy,  widow  uf  lima.,  Piuuutead^ommin, 
aped  69. 

Cullinh,  Caleb,  Brighton. 

Cox,  the  Rev.  Jolm,  I'ark-terrnco,  New  Bromptou, 
aped  G6. 

EkiN,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles,  of  Bath,  at  Mald- 
ttoim,  og^  5 

Favikll,  Maudo  Ruth.daaghtcrof  William  Frederick, 
of  Guildford,  at  Unnisgste,  ape«l  nino  motiihs. 
Feugusson,  Edward  Francis  Tierney,  Commander 
H.M.'sI.N.,  MortUike,  aged  45 
Garrett,  Joint,  Cheshsm,  Rucks,  aped  S5. 

Haddock,  Theresa  Rebecca,  wifo  of  tlie  Rev.  Joseph, 
Flordon,  Norfolk. 

Harrison,  Mary,  daughter  of  tho  late  CUarlca,  Pal- 
pravc,  near  Diss,  aged  87. 

Iloitu.H,  Eliza  Alin,  Waieham,  aged  47- 
IlOL'l  HOUSE,  Henry  James.  Winchester,  aged  56. 
Jemmett,  Fraucii,  Murrell  Hill  Farm,  Biufleld,  Berks, 
apt'd  74. 

,  Jervis,  Edward  Jno.  Parker,  r>'ral){]I,  Stone,  Stafford- 
I  shire,  aped  89. 

3I00N,  Isabella,  widow  of  James,  of  Wavertree,  Liver¬ 
pool,  at  Buzton. 

Nelso.n,  Catherine,  widow  of  John,  Oxford,  aped  84. 
Noake.h,  Samuel,  of  Brighton,  at  Burgess  Hill.  Sussex, 
aged  60. 

O.vkfs,  James,  Riddlngs  House,  Derbyshire,  agod  53. 
PEKRT,  Helen,  wife  of  Joseph,  South-lenace,  Kcu- 
ninpton-park,  aged  29. 

Potter,  If.  S.,  Beckvnham,  aged  78. 

RaTCLIFFR,  Richard,  Wolvcrton,  Bucks,  aged  71. 
811ELMCKDINF,  Harold,  son  of  Ben, of  Bccclea,  at  Littv 
d  iduo,  aged  three  months. 

Smith,  Elixabotb  llcnriotta,  widow  of  Sidney  Johiv 
Erith,  flge<l  67. 

Wagner.  .Mary  Ann,  Drlpiitou,  apetl  77. 

Watt,  Alice  Mary,  infant  daughter  of  John  B.,of  Sy.l- 
ney.  at  EUlinburph. 

Wood.  Sarah,  wife  of  II.,  Littirpnfo  Iloute,  Oxford. 
Vl'KLL,  Rubert  T.,  Cro}'dun,  aged  35. 

Vmlaied  {Ju'y), 

M\sON,  Eliza,  wife  of  tho  Rev.  II.  P.,  B«esby,  MXf 
Alforti,  aped  59. 

STORV,  Maria,  widow  of  the  lato  Wm.,  at  Westbury 
House,  Wood-green. 

August  1. 

ALi.EYNE,  Joanna,  widow  of  John  Gay,  Weymouth. 
ALSTON,  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Thomas, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

Rrardmore,  Frances,  Micklehnm,  Surrey,  agcxl  78. 
Bradley,  Isabella  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  C., 
rtutton  Brailer. 

Bkownjohn,  Caroline  Bauckcart,  widow  ot  John, 
Bath,  ag^  68. 

Clift,  Annie  White,  daughter  of  the  late  John,  Abling- 
ton  House,  Wilt^ 

F  VLKNER,  Francis,  of  Bath,  at  Paris,  aped  59. 

Graham,  Helen  Freer,  wifo  of  Go- don,  Lugwardlnc, 
Herefordshire,  agetl  89. 

lll'LME,  Lionel  William,  son  of  tho  Rev.  George,  of 
titiiufleld-grove,  Berks,  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged 
eight  months. 

Lane,  John  Eduard,  Jun.,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Bcrk- 
liamstcd,  Herts,  agxxl  31. 

Lg.ngmore,  Helen,  daughter  of  Matthew,  aged  cigut 
months. 

M.v.scAi.f.,  Major  John,  R.M.L.T..  Chatham,  aped  79. 
Mawdsi.ey,  Henry,  son  of  the  late  John,  Birkeahead, 
opeti  35 

riMUF,  Marianne,  widow  of  Samuel  Grove,  Great 
Huivem. 

T'i 
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Qtmt,  Hannah,  widow  of  Thomaa,  of  M aldon,  Easea, 
at  Hurbiton,  ag«d  66. 

RlcHAitpM,  LieaL  £dwd.  8aTUe,R.K.,  Great  Yarmouth, 
af^  16.  .  . 

Gcutt,  General  Henry  Aleiander,  R.E.,  Aldariey, 
Wotton>under-Ed|re,  aired  69. 

SeSATTON,  Daniel,  Malditone,  aged  63. 

Shannon,  the  Earl  of,  at  Cork. 

TuKNOR,  Sophia,  widow  of  Her.  Algernon,  Brighton. 

Ttb,  J.  Chamberlain,  Belle  Vue,  l'lumstt-ad>cumtuon, 
aged  66i. 

Wanklyn,  Ellenor,  daughter  of  T.,  St.  Klcholaa, 
Derou,  aged  69. 

A  ugwt  S. 

BLAKEKRT,  Field-ifarthal  Sir  Edward,  at  the  Boyal 
Hoapital,  Cbelaea,  aged  90. 

Blomfield,  Grace  Gladstone,  daughter  of  Arthur, 
Barton  Le  Clee,  Heda,  a^ed  nineteen  weeka 

Blunt,  Jasper  Vaughan  llutham,  son  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Frederick,  Scarborough,  aged  eight  montha 

Cbambbrs,  William,  of  Groavenor^strect,  Camberwell, 
at  Dover,  aged  56. 

Cheynb,  Dr.  B.,  Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  aged  80. 

Clarke,  Kev.  Eduard  T.,  of  Tuubridgc* Wells,  at 
Folkestone,  aged  Gk 

Cooper,  Edward,  son  of  George,  Croydon,  aged  13. 

Emdlkton,  Jamea,  aou  of  Thomas  William,  Metldey, 
near  Leeda  aged  10. 

Fraser,  Hugh,  late  of  Calcutta,  at  Arundcl^gardens, 
Keoslngton>park,  aged  56. 

Garth,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Capt  Thos.,  R-N'.,  Ilotncs 
Dill,  Berks,  aged  69. 

GORDUN,  John  Samuel,  aon  of  the  Kev.  John,  Doon,  co. 
Limerick,  aged  63. 

Horton,  Caroline,  wife  of  John,  of  Edgbaston,  at 
Llandudno,  aged  56. 

Jaues,  the  Kev.  A  T.,  Huddersfield,  aged  46. 

Kino,  Francea  Theophita,  wife  F.  C.  Wm.,  Sudbuiy, 
near  llarrow^pn-the-Hill,  aged  30. 

Larking,  Kev.  Lambert  Blackwell,  Kyarsh,  near 
Maidstone,  aged  71. 

Lrscher,  Wililsin  Hoy,  Cauter^ts,  Hantes  PyT^nfea. 

Miller,  Joshua,  Bishop’s  Stortfoid,  Herts,  aged  61. 

Ml’SOUAVg,  Anne,  widow  of  W.  r.,  Batheaston,  Bath, 
aged  M. 

Quautehman,  the  Rev.  William,  Southall,  Middlesex, 
aged  66. 

Ruffell,  Samuel,  Shimpllng,  nged  66. 

Trimmer,  Eliaa  Willett,  widow  of  Joahua  Kirby, 
Norwich,  aged  93. 

TUNNARU,  Etfie,  daughter  of  Charles  Thomas,  Fair- 
forth,  aged  two  montha 

WiBROW,  Uoratio,  Glengall-grovc,  Old  Kent-road, 
aged  66. 

August  3. 

CORNRLTrs^WHEEi.r.R,  Mathilda  rhUlippa,  wife  of 
John,  Southaea,  Hanta. 

Dawson,  Emily  Finch,  daughUT  of  Edward  Finch,  of 
Launde  Abl«ey,  Leicestershire,  at  King's  Lynn,  aged  1. 

FataROBK,  Kene,  Etretst.near  Havre,  aged  53. 

OarRINutoR,  Jane  Catherine,  wife  of  Wm.  llawkina, 
Southsea,  aged  61. 

Goodrich,  Emma  Pitt,  daughter  of  the  late  William, 
Torquay,  aged  66. 

Ingham,  Arthur  Cunliffe,  son  of  J.  Cunliffe,  late  Capt 
36th  U^t.  Athlone,  agi^  one  month. 

Johnson,  Annie  Jessie,  daughter  of  Marcus  Henry, 
aged  seven  montlia 

Johnson,  Msry,  widow  of  James,  Milton-next-Gravea* 
end.  ag^  bO. 

Pakrey,  Hobert  J.  E.,  aon  of  Capt  Robert,  B.N.,  Tun- 
bridge  Wella 

PlNJloUN,  Joa<‘ph,  Southsea,  aged  76. 

Roberts,  Micba;l,  Waterford,  aged  57. 

Rudall,  J<  H.,  of  Camberwell-grove,  at  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk,  a^'d  74. 

SUEPIIEICD,  Eleanor  Sarah,  widow  of  Capt  John,  E.K., 
Faversbam. 

Smith,  Alexander,  Portobello,  aged  64. 

Stekdk,  Caroline,  wife  of  Joaeph,  Buckland,  Berks, 
aged  66. 

Varlo.  Marianne,  widow  of  Capt  O.,  R.M.,  Brighton. 

White,  Cecil  Lampaon.aon  of  Henry,  Wateiiugbury, 
aged  four  weeks  and  five  daya 

August  4. 

AflTLKY,  Francis  N.,  Burgh  Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  31. 

BOI’OIITON,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Edm.,  Uandsworth, 
aged  76. 

Buxton,  Robert,  Walthamstow,  aged  45. 

Cox,  Louisa,  daugliter  of  Wm.  llcmy,  St  Catherine 'a, 
Guildford,  aged  61. 

Crosse,  Thomas  M.,  Blackhcath,  aged  66. 

Edmonds,  Cyrus  K.,  Wond-gri'cn.  Middlesex,  agetl  56. 

Fowler.  Uaiy  Anne,  wife  of  8.,  Brighton,  aged  55. 

Hall,  Ann,  Burgess-hill,  agid  76. 

Hudson,  Caroline,  widow  of  Wm.,  Hove,  Brighton. 

LaW'SON,  Elir.abeth,  wife  of  Andrew  Murray,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  Kissougvn,  Bnvoria. 

Mullfneux,  Jas.,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  aged  7t. 

Morton,  Jane,  widow  of  Allicrt  l^ee,  ag^  69. 

OLDFiKi.D,the  Kev.  Edward,  Lysfaen,  near  Abergele, 
aged  75. 

SMITH.  Mal>el  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gregory, of 
Todstone  l^lamere,  at  Alicrystwith,  aged  6.  1 

Thompson,  Henry,  Catford-bridge,  aged  55. 

Ward,  Sarah,  w’idow  of  Tliomas  Edward,  Greenfields, 
St  Martin's,  Salop,  aged  91.  ' 

WAULTBR.S,  Thomas,  Addington,  Surrey,  aged  89. 

Williams.  Harriett,  widow  of  Jlow'el  Jonea,  of  Cnity 
Mawr,  Breotmahire,  at  Bigglesw'ade,  Bods,  aged  60. 

August  5l 

Arvndrll,  Ethel  Gertrude,  Infant  daughter  of  the 
Kev.  Thoa.,  Ilajrton,  York. 

Atkins,  Eleanor  Jane,  daughter  of  the  lato  Ileniy  Jas., 
of  Windsor,  at  Petersham,  aged  39. 

Bishop,  Lydia  Eliaabetb,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Arthur,  Lewisham. 

Blakr,  Thomas,  Hheffleld,  aged  76. 

Booth,  Mary  Ann.  widow  of  the  Rev.  George. 

Dr  la  Touche,  Villiers,  ton  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.,  Boa- 
logne-rur-Mer,  aged  66. 

Edmondson,  J.,  Oreagarth  Hall,  Lancashire,  aged  <D. 

Oo*'YCR  Poaanuah  Ann,  wife  of  the  Kev.W.,  Mile-cud 
Aew-town. 

JOHNSON,  Elisabeth,  Surbiton,  aged  77. 

LA6T,  George,  Dulwich,  aged  46. 

fiii 


Long,  ttobmt,  Dnper  btondon,  Uodt,  a|^50L 
LrsuiKGTON,  Higbt  lion.  Stephen  Uumbuld,  Faver- 
aham,  aged  93. 

Morris.  Lionel  Yatea,  infant  ton  of  Chriatopher,  Graa- 
sendaie,  near  Livei-j^I. 

Mok.s.  Ernest  Vivian,  son  of  John  Ttiomaa,  Margate, 
aged  five  moiiUia 

Nkw'LINO,  Edward  J.  II.,  son  of  Edward,  Penge,  aged 
ten  months  and  ona  week. 

PiLLINO,  I'dniund  Howard,  Wrexham,  aged  31. 
PoDMOKB,  the  Kev.  W.  U.,  Chester,  aged  36.  I 

Kadfokd,  Sarah  Anne,  wifo  of  Henry,  Atherstone,  j 
aged  71.  I 

RAMsitoTIIAM,  John  II.,  Leeds.  ' 

Sa.n’DWITII,  Ellen  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Licut.-Col., 
T>'ler's-green,  Hueki,  sged  16. 

Stuubs,  Helena  Marian,  daughterof  the  Rev.  William, 
Oxford,  aged  3. 

Thompson,  Robert,  Bath. 

WiNKWOKTli,  Charlotte  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas,  of 
Canonburv',  at  Ramsgate,  aged  39. 

WlIUKKS,  Henry,  Ealing. 

August  6. 

Barlow,  John,  Lewi<ham,  aged  44. 

Hkamont,  the  Rev.  William  John, Cambridge,  aged  40. 
Beard,  Edward,  Lewe>>,  Sumcx,  aged  70. 

Blacker,  Ethel,  daughter  of  Dr.  btewart,  South  Nor¬ 
wood.  aged  5  moutlis. 

Cates,  Ellen,  wife  of  F.  D.,  Woodford,  aged  40. 

De  PaMOOI'K.  Harri>*t  wife  of  the  Count 
Dl'FFERiN,  laii  Tem|»lo  Black wikm),  infant  ton  of  Lord. 
K.tDR,  tlatiliew  Hciuy,  RiHlruth,  aged  66. 

Eaton,  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  John,  Shrewsbury, 
aged  66. 

Fui.EMAN,Elin<  r  Mary. daughter  of  Charles, of  Reigate, 
St  Csniarvon,  aged  14. 

IIlix,  Arthur,  Marquis  of  Downihlrc,  Heme  Bay, 
aged  56. 

Hunter,  George  James,  Captain  R.A.,  Severn  Stoke, 
Worcestershire,  auddenlv,  aged  77. 

JONE.S,  John,  The  Clock  lloiise,  Wandsworth,  aged  63. 
Majendie,  Frances,  widow  of  Ashhurst,  Bnth,aged  60. 
Mitchell,  William  s.,  Csmbiidgc,  aged  47. 

MOKSON,  Robert,  aon  of  T.  N.  It,  of  tjutcn-aquare, 
Bloomsburv’,  at  Huelva,  Spain. 

Peebi.f.s,  Maiy,  widow  of  John  Home,  Edinburgh, 
aged  51. 

Rokrr.  George,  Shackleford,  Surrey,  aged  66. 

Sharpe,  the  Kev.  Samui-l  Cinlis,  aged  53. 

Sl'ENCER,  Kichard,  Fonthill  (>ifTovd,  Wilts,  aged  90. 
Stevens,  Emily  Isabella  Ge<'>rgina,  daugliter  of  tho 
late  Lieut.-Col.  Stephen  J.,  Chamonix,  aged  61. 
Turner,  Emma,  of  Chehenham,  widow  of  the  late 
John,  at  Blackpool,  aged  43. 

Wainwright,  Mary  Georgina,  daughter  of  tho  late 
Captain,  Wickham,  Hams. 

Willis,  Maria,  Egham,  Surrey,  aged  76. 

WooDiN,  Joseph  Steward,  aon  of  Daniel,  Richmond, 
aged  6. 

August  7. 

Barino-Gol'LD,  Diana  Amelia,  widow  of  the  lato 
Wm.,  Teignmouih,  aged  93. 

Christie,  Alexander,  of  Usberton,  near  Edinburgh. 
FaRKEK,  Benjamin,  of  Bradford,  at  Wimbledon,  agidfl. 
Fry,  James,  son  of  the  late  Arthur,  of  Edmonton,  at 
Bromley-common,  Kent,  ag>d  39. 

IIastinus.  Agnes  Charles  Holland,  daughter  of  the  lato 
Licut.-Cot.  Sir  Charles  Holland,  Edinburgh. 
MAiNWARiNO,8ophia,  widow  of  Thomas,  Avdey,  Essex, 
aged  77. 

Samuda.  Rosa,  Bownesa,  Windermere. 

Solly.  Stephen,  Canterbury,  aged  87. 

Sykk,  William  Henry,  Kedingtou,  Suffolk,  aged  61. 
Torre,  Hannah,  widow  of  Bryan  Stephen,  Woking¬ 
ham,  Berks. 

August  A 

ALLEN,  Sarah,  Romford,  agrsl  65. 

Browne,  Mary  Barbara  Biulget,  Banbury.  Middlesex, 
aged  66 

Da.nyell,  Elisabeth  Clarke,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Johnson,  Seaton,  aged  69. 

Eadk,  William  Vaux,  aon  of  the  late  Joseph,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  at  Lynmouth,  aged  15. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  Newton.  Atx*rdeeushire,  aged  64. 
Grant,  James  Murray,  Neas  Bank,  Inverness. 
llKRTX,  A*ny  Kose,  daughter  of  William,  of  B.adford, 
Yorks,  at  Pynnont,  Germany,  aged  15. 

Hill,  Lydia,  wife  of  James  T.,  Hampton  Court,  aged  63 
Kent,  Mary  Elisalietb  Philippa,  wife  of  J.  Julian  C., 
KemiMiey.  Worcester. 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Bedford-plaee,  Brighton,  aged  69. 
Marriott,  Maty*,  wife  of  Alfred,  of  Clifton,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Newman,  Sarah  Anu,  wife  of  William,  Graroaend, 
aged  54. 

O'KeiRNE,  Jane  Ormsby,  Worthing,  aged  65. 
KtMiNGTON,  Alexander,  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  41. 
Kow'TON,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Samuel,  St.  Leonard's- 
on-8ea,  aged  75, 

Smith,  wife  of  James,  R.N.,  of  Caimbank,  at  klontrose. 
STlRLiNO,  Mary  Liuilie  Picuosa,  Soutlisva,  aged  14 
weeks. 

August  9. 

Black,  John,  of  Blackheath-park,  Kent,  at  Carlsbad, 
aged  57. 

Crisp,  John,  Wheathampstead.  St  Alban'a,  aged  63. 
Godson.  Eliaabeth,  widow  of  K,  ileckingtou,  Lincoln* 
ahirc,  aged  61. 

Harrison,  Jaroeo,  Leamington,  aged  86. 

Hewson,  Elisalteth,  widow  of  John,  Lineoln,  aged  77. 
llOLMEA,  Sir  William  Henry,  Stoke,  Devonport,  aged  51. 
Lpe,  Lt  William  Stanlake,  K.N.,  Southampton,  aged  63. 
Macbean,  Alice  Rosa,  daughter  of  Alexander,  lLM.‘a 
Conaul  at  Leghorn,  Lucca. 

MacOubrry,  Anne  Gamer,  daughter  of  the  late  John, 
of  Downpatrick,  at  Brighton. 

Millar,  John,  Camouatie,  N.B.,  aged  69. 

Mutton,  Sarah,  wlfa  of  William  Lextoo,  Brighton, 
aged  6k 

Pain,  John,  Folkestone,  aged  65. 

Parker,  Henry,  Benwell,  Newcastle-on-T}*ne,  agc<1  37. 
PooLR,  Kichard  Sydney,  off  Gibraltar,  on  l^ard  the 
P.  and  O.  Co.'s  8.S.  Poonah,  fn>m  Bombay,  aged  68. 
Selby,  James.  Dlackheath,  aged  83. 

SUACUAN,  Minna  Amelia,  wife  of  John  Henry,  Mon- 
trcttx,  SwIUvriaud. 


Tucni.  Kate  Mary,  daughter  of  O.  A.,  Oloneaeim 
aged  months.  a 

Walsh,  Marion  Ada,  daughter  of  Henry  Mortal 
Noitbcourt  House,  near  Amngdon,  aged  7.  ^ 

August  10.  \ 

Anderson,  Ellxal)eth,  Plnlstow,  Esaex.  ^ 

Bailey,  Charle*  Henry,  ton  of  Henry,  Torriano-aveim 
Camden-road,  aged  4.  , 

Cary,  Selina  Mary,  w  Ife  of  Capt  the  Hon.  Byron,  R.H, ' 
Derry  Castle,  co.  Longford,  oged  4k  ^ 

Cook.  John  lH)ug1as,  Albsnv,  ncradiflv.  aged  57.  i 
CoNKSliY.  Richard,  Jun.,  Belfait,  aged  61.  f 

Farmer,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Chat.,  Ealing,  aged  8l' 
Fuisby,  Vincent,  Clifton.  , 

IlousEHOLD,  Mary,  wife  of  R.  Barrowt,  King's  Ltbb. 
Hyde,  J«»hn.  Great  Berkhamstend,  aged 
Jackson,  Constance  Minna,  daughter  of  Herberts 
Ealing,  aged  6.  ^ 

Millington,  John,  Bryntirion,  near  Bangor,  aged  8k 
kloRE-kfoLTNEUX,  Olivia  Emma,  wife  of  the  lUv.  U. 

Walter,  Lancaster,  aged  60.  ? 

Nash.  ^rUia,daifghtcrof  the  late  William,  atRoytt0l^ 

OvrtN.^  H.  Bulkeley,  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Hereford 

Patten^on,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rcca,  ingteton,  VorkshlnL, 
aged  54.  v  o 

Quai.v,  Mary,  widow  of  John,  late  of  Mallow,  H 
Lowestoft,  aged  73.  ^ 

Robson,  Anne,  widow  of  Thoa.,  Leamington,  aged  7k 
Sadler,  John  Dcndy,  Horsham,  aged  48.  f 

Selby,  John,  1  rilng,  Kent,  agw!  70. 

SiDDALL  J.  \N  F..  WallUam  Abbey,  Essex,  aged  3k  /. 
Steed.  Maiy  .n  Oliver,  wife  of  John,  Baldock,  Ilcrt^ 
aged  66  ^ 

Stkaiton,  C(  .  John,  lato  of  6Cth  and  38(U  Rcgta,  M 
Worcester,  <2^1  38. 

Vernon,  Cecilia  Louisa  Emily,  Infant  daughter  of 
Ca|>tain  Hdic>iurt.  H.N..  L'rkflehl  t 

WAtt  IS,  Gertrude  Hlonchc,  daughter  of  John,  llaaM^l 
gate,  aged  8  mouths.  / 

August  II.  ,  \ 

ARCOTT,  Mary,  Mnrgaret-st.,  Ilackney-flcUls,  ogetl8k 
Allen,  Sophia  Russell,  wife  of  Peter,  Prestwich,  Man* ' 
Chester,  aged  41. 

Allfrey,  Ida  Catherine,  daughterof  II.  W.,  .^tiatfoi4»I 
on-Avon,  aged  16  days.  s 

Beare.  William  Savage,  Go<1alming,  aged  36.  \ 

Bourne,  Richard  Manley  Wallscourt,  aged  34.  f 

Brown.  Ann  w  ife  of  William,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  a 
Chatfield,  Mary,  daughter  of  tho  lato  Uuv.  Henry,, 
Brighton,  age<l  76 

Crespionv,  Sir  Claude  William  Champion  dc,  Cart,; 

Wyvenhoe  Hall,  Essex,  ag^  50.  . 

Downes,  Kranees,  Neweattlc-on-Tyne.  age<1  21.  f 
GLOVER,  Ethel  Maiy,  daughter  of  Arthur,  StrcathaiU 
aged  6  months. 

IIali.,  William  Bum,  Putney,  Surrey.  \ 

Lowe,  Hagger,  at  llo4des<lcu.  ago<l  64.  ^ 

Pettiokew.  Klixabeth  Jane  Wright,  daughter  of  tk| 
late  Kev.  Augustus  Krinlerick,  Hounslow,  oged  10.  £ 
Porter,  Henry,  Pctrrliorottgh,  aged  36.  \ 

SlIEB,  Marie  Josephine  Matldlde,  daughter  of  Richaid 
Jenery,  barristui-at-law,  Upper  Norwood,  agd 
three  w’ceks.  \ 

Smith,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Adam,  rrospcct-Tillail 
Forest-hill,  agt'd  43.  ■ 

Stkphin,  Susannah,  widow  of  Captain  John,  ItKa 
Dcvon|K>rt,  Essex,  ogl'd  81. 

STREKTEit.  Francis  Kthvard,  son  of  Edward,  linUiifi( 
don,  aged  nine  wei'ks.  t 

TicKNElt,  James,  Gudalinl  ng,  aged  86.  J 

August  16.  / 

ARNOLD.  Charlotte,  widow  of  Henry,  Walkcra,  Ilcro^ 
furdshire,  ogl'd  59.  t 

Caur,  Jane,  Lower  Edmonton,  aged  81.  / 

DUC1IE.SNE,  5Ira.,  Saffron  Walden,  aged  71.  I 

FlNNIE,  Anna,  widow  of  Robert,  Clifton.  • 

Hamilton,  EUrnbeth  Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev.  lloAl 
Dublin,  aged  87.  i ' 

Langley,  Wm.  Henrv*,  Torquay,  aged  65.  ( 

MaRsDKN.  David,  Huddersfield,  oged  61.  L 

Scott,  Elixa  Catherine,  wife  of  Chat.  Henry,  CliftM 
aged  44. 

;  Turner,  EUxabeth,  n  idow  of  John  llibbcrd,  Read)a| 
aged  76.  . 

Wai.L,  the  Hon.  Henrietta,  Crewkeme,  ageil  66.  | 

WiiiTR,  Louisa,  wife  of  A.  W.,  Portsmouth,  aged  31. ' 
Whitten,  Elixsbcth,  wife  of  A.,  of  Calcutta,  H 
Brompton-squarc.  i 

Avgust  13.  i 

Bird,  Henry,  69.  Ncwgntc-strect.  aged  42.  \ 

BLACiiLEY,'Liout-Gen.  Ueury,  ILA.  Banwcll,  Somsi| 
set,  sged  79.  ' 

Calder,  Sir  Henry  Roddam,  Dart, 43, Princo‘s-gardeM 
aged  79.  , 

Cohen,  Anna  Etlxabcth,  daughter  of  11.  K.,  Chspi 
street,  Psrk-lsne.  ) 

Daniell,  Thomas,  West  Bergholt,  aged  71.  ' 

Godfrey,  Alfred  Stowell,  son  of  the  Rev.  N.  8.,  m 
Bartholomew's,  Southsea,  Hants,  ageil  16. 
Harrison,  Anne,  daughter  of  tho  late  Thomas, 
House,  Appleby,  aged  64. 

McNair,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Lindsay  William,  llos^ 
Sussex,  aged  two  days.  ' 

McNirl,  CoUn,  son  of  David,  Homsey-road,  aged  Ik 
51  UNTON,  Robert  Nicliolls,  Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  sgedl 
Olmver,  Mary,  widow  of  John,  of  Little  llainpM 
at  Manor  House,  Hove,  aged  66. 

RiPON,  Uie  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of,  the  Deanaq 
RIpon.  _  . 

Saunders,  Anna  Maria,  widow  of  Richard,  of  Fail 
lawn.  Lincolnshire,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  8k 
Saykr,  tho  Rev.  Edward  Lane,  Thames  Dition,  Surrq 
aged  66.  ,  , 

W'KST,  Frederic  Myddelton,  of  Ruthin  Castle,  Dcnblgl 
shire,  at  Tarbct,  Loch  Lomond. 

44ufUf(  14.  I 

Andrewks,  l.ctitia  Emma  F.,  Brackley,  aged  65.  ( 

Ash,  Wm.,  Fortres^-tcrrace,  Kentish-town,  aged  74 
Ezard,  Henry,  son  of  Henry,  Bath. 

Gale,  M.  S.,  widow  of  J.,  Shepherd's-busb,  aged6L^ 
Vsidatcd  (August).  j 

De  Grimmer,  Madame,  late  of  London, 

LtnnEi.L.  the  lion.  John,  Mousivvaird,  near  CriM 
aged  6k 


n,  WIcsL.tT^'JJ 


EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  PARIS,  1867, 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

Conferred  upon  the  Representative  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES. 

^  Highest  Prize,— Above  all  Medals. 

i'  200,000  of  these  unparalleled  Machines  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Everr 

Machine  guaranteed.  Instruction  gratis.  Illustrated  prospectus  and  samples  of  work 

GEOVEE  &  BAKER  SEWING  "mACHINE  COMPANY, 

150,  EEGENT||/TREET,  LONDON,  W;  59,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

These  Haehiaes,  aad  *.hll||/jL  done  npon  them,  hate  ncier  failed  to  receive  the  first  premiam  over  all  competitors  vhertrer  exhiUted. 


ines— Queen  Mab,  3  Guineas ;  Cleopatra,  4  Guineas.  Lock-Stitch  Machines— 
Dorcas,  4  Guineas;  Penelope,  5  Guineas. 

Any  ol  the  above  celebrated  Machines  fitted  into  stands  for  working,  either  by  foot 
or  hand,  at  £1  la,  £2  2b.,  and  A3  39.  extra.  The  Machines  are  perfectly  portable ;  they 
require  no  fixing  to  the  table,  being  perfectly  steady  by  their  own  weight ;  they  will 
perform  all  Domestio  Work,  and  are  so  simple  ss  to  require  no  personal  iBsWaction. 

TREADLE  MACHINES— Knotted  Stitch,  at  £8  8a.  and  £10  10a.  Tho  most 
^  Elastic  Stitch,  and  complete  with  all  accessories. 

^  TREADLE  MACHINES — Lock-Stitch,  price  as  above.  The  beet  in  the  market; 

all  Complete,  and  No  Extras. 

The  NEW  BRAID-MAKINQ  MACHINE.  A  new  work  for  ladies ;  makes  Braid 
a  yard  per  minnte,  by  band.  Price  £2  28. 

^  The  American  BUTTON-HOLE  OVER-SEAMING  and  SEWING  MACHINE, 

t'"  "'■i  Makes  100  Bntton-holes  or  Eyelet-holes  per  honr ;  changes  in  a  minnte  to  Plain  Sewteg, 
!  and  is  the  most  Complete  Sewing  Machine  in  the  world.  All  extras  inclnd^  priM  ^L 
Full  Illustrated  Price  Listt  post  fret  on  application  to  the  Dqmts, 


FOVR  GriNEAA 


144,  HIGH  HOLBORN;  144,  CHEAPSIDE;  210,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON, 


TP  T »  I 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  bf  the  distressing  resnlte  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  Daring  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  nse  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  jorolaptsa  uteri,  droptjf,  and  obetity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preierence  to  steel  truidios. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  BUXLET,  12,  Old  C»Tendisb-str<Mt,  OxfordHrtrsotwl 


wsAsoau  BiQuntit,. 
Cireumferenee  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


I 


H.  J.&  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROYAL  FAMILY,  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROP 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 


FOR  Ac  YOUIVO 


AOIES. 


RIDING  HABITS,  Imperial  Blue  Tweed  .  .  .^■P^£3  3  0 

Ditto  ditto  Melton  ,  .  .4  4  0  i 

Ditto  ditto  Superfine  .  .  '  .  6  6  0.  ;1 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  21b.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  218.  \  j 

I^ROlVrElVAOE  .TA^CIvETS  IIV  OEEA.T  VA.E.IET'Sj 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costumes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  25s. 

M««n.  Nicoll’s  WATERPROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloaks,  &c.,  arc  made  without  the  1 
mixture  of  Cotton,  henoe  they  are  bo  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  appearance. 


LOHDON:  114  TO  120,  REGENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GORNHI 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL:  50.  Bold  Street 


^  CORRECT  TASTE  AND  A  GREAT  SAVING  IN  PRICES. 

Messrs.  JAY  , 

Have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  who  act 
Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  a 
other  sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any  part  of  t 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram. 


247,  249.  251,  REGENT  STREE 


Vrtatsd  br  Jss.  Wik4*,U,  TarMeak^Mnst,  OoTWWcatdsn,  WA 


iMiiniig3^aig< 


A7/JJJ»;4»J3I 


iBsssm 


**  With  the  March  Number  teas  presented  Part  I.  of  Mrs.  Beeton's 
Book  of  Household  Management.  PaHs  I. —  VFIl.  now  ready. 
The  woi'k  to  be  completed  in  12  PartSy  j>rice  6(7.  each. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fasi»ton  Plate  of  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Corinthian  DESi..y  eor  a  Chair. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  C^red  Flannel  Pettico.at 
AND  a  Plain  High-Dress  Bodice. 

Needlework  Patterns  : — Necdlebook  in  tlie  Shape  of  a  Fan.  Scissor  Shoath. 
Pincushion.  Yard  Measure.  Work  Basket.  Cotton  Winders.  Foot  Cushion. 
Crochet  Lace.  Square  in  Darned  Netting,  imitating  Ancient  Guipure.  Crochet 
Cover.  Border  in  Berlin  Wool  Work.  Knitted  Pattern  for  Jackets,  Hoods, 
Caps,  (fee.  Clot'll  Convrette.  Lady’s  Slipper  in  Berlin  Wexd  Work. 

Fashion  Enoravinos  ; — Lady’s  Bodies!.  Trimming  for  Bodice.  Muslin  Chemisette.. 
Cuff  and  Collar  of  Insertion  and  Mignardise  Braid.  Linen  Collar.  New  Modei 
of  Looping-up  Dresses.  Now  Patterns  of  Combs.  Muslin  Ibices.  Coiffures, 
Seaside  Toilet.  Country  Visiting  Toilet.  Indoor  Toilet.  Walking  Toilet.  Balk 
Toilet.  Dinner  Toilet.  Silk  Aprons.  Toilets  for  the  Month.  Bachlik  Mantle. 
Children’s  Fashions  : — Little  Girl’s  Walking  Dress.  Costume  for  a  Little  Boy, 
Children’s  Dresses. 

Garden  Decorative  Plants  ; — Begonia  Veitchii.  DavalliaParvulo.  Petunia"  Lady 
Moncrieff.’’  Terra  Cotta  Arboretes.  Fern  Pocket. 


FAOS. 

Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water  .  208 
Lares  and  Penates  .  .  .  210 
Mb.  Lytton’s  Book  .  .  .  214 

OcR  Paris  Lettrr  ....  215 
The  Enoijshwoman’s  Exchange  .  217 
Begonias  and  Petunias  .  .  218 

New  Music . 220 

TheEnolisrwoxan’sConvkrsaeione  220 


Helen's  Dower  .... 

Courage . 

Detractors  ...... 

The  Journal  or  Miss  Patience 
Caerhydon,  or  Oualmara  . 
Spinnings  in  Town  .  .  .  . 

Theatres,  Concerts,  Ac. 

Tbe  Fashions . 


WARWICK  HOUSE, 

P^RNOSTER  R0W«E.C 


ROWLANDS' 
0 DON TO 


Car  Jtn . 
.  ..  'vr  ^*7 


B  B  £  A  T  H. 


BIMMEL’S  TOILET  PBEPABATIONS. 


Perline,  a  perfectly  innocuous  white,  made  from  Mother  o’  Pearl.  Hebd  BI( 
a  splendid  rosy  colour,  each  28.  6d.  per  box  (sample  packet  by  post  for  13  stai 
Liquid  lEUlse  Bloom,  natural  and  permanent,  2s.  6d.  Bose  Iioaf  Powdek 
the  face  and  arms.  Is.  Zhlang-Ililaug  Powder,  deliciously  scented,  Is. 
Violet  Oatmeal,  for  softening  the  hands,  6d.  Bimmel’s  Lotion  for  beautif 
the  complexion,  removing  freckles,  &c.,  2s.  9d. 


EUGENE  EIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  W. 

96,  Btrand:  128,  Regent  Street;  and  24,  OcrntiUl,. 


WABRAKTiD  FBI*  FROM  ALL  POtSOilOUS  INGlMDtENTS. 

HOPE’S  CHAMPAGNE  NOUVEMITE  FON  THE  Hjy 

As  prepared  at  Fuied  for  the  toilets  of  the  Hungarian  ladies.  This  unique  cosmcta'c 
the  Hair  is  unlike  anything  hitherto  introduced  into  England,  and  its  proprietor  can  i 
scicntiously  ofl'er  it  to  the  public  as  the  most  superior  toilet  requisite  of  the  day, 
free  from  sugar  of  lead  or  awy  of  those  poisonous  ingredients  generally  used,  and  vl 
are  so  ruinous  to  health.  Hope’s  CaaMrAONE  Nouvxaute  is  a  most  rctined,  rel'r^ 
prepuation,  keeping  the  head  delightfully  cool  and  the  skin  beautifnTly  dear,  and 
as  directed  will  greatly  quicken  the  tnrowth  oi  hair,  rendering  it  exquisitely  sofi 
brilliant  without  the  aid  of  grease.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  therefore  cannot  change ) 
hairs  to  their  original  colour,  but  it  will  safely  and  surely  prevent  their  appean 
during  youth  and  middle  age.  Price  lOs.  per  Bottle. 

Also  KOBE’S  HATK  BBUSH  CLEAKMEB  is  an  invalnahte  acqui!<Itiai 
the  toilet ;  by  its  use  ladies  and  gcntlemcu  can  keep  their  brushes  in  perfect  order,  rc 
out  the  sKghtest  inconvenience,  either  at  home  or  travelling.  Price  23.  Od.  per  botti 
Can  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists,  and  at  Hope’s  Depot, 

17.  FBXKCES  STBEET,  OXTOBB  STBEET,  LOKBOK. 


THE  ALBEBTA  LO’OK-STITCH 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHI 


Surpnoses  any  yet  oQersd  to  tbs 
Price,  on  ornamental  brass  stand, 
a  UiU  Qolneas. 

THE  excelsior. 

This  Celebrated  Macbbre  Is  oQriv 
Strength  and  Beauty  of  Stitch.  Price 

TH^.  PRINCESS 
NEW  HAND  LOCK-STITI 
MACHINS& 

Price,  FoarQoliMaa 
These  Uacbinee  are  oa  the  most  A! 
princlplts,  and  with  the  latest 
nicDts. 

No  Lady  should  puicbsse  without 
the  abova  Usts  free 


WHICHT  &  MANN, 

143,  BOnSOtlS  HXLI.,  I.ONS< 


HOPE 

TR^  ,'MAf« 


WHY  NOT  tlSH  THE  HEST? 


THE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YORK.  • 

are  the  Sole  Makers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So 
great  ta  the  demand,  from  all  parta  of  the 
werM.  that  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly  ^ 
SO,OOiO  Iba.  Itls  solely  made  from  the 
nneet  White  Maize  ;iu  colour.  Pure 
Snow  White  (without  bleaching, 
ftc.)  shows  fts  superiority 
over  its  coarser  ash  ^  KTT 

or  yeltow-toged 


would-be  ' 

rivala 


superiority 

'ej  ash  ^  invaluable  for 

S'!  Invalids  end  Chll. 

^  dren,  can  also  be 

most  easily  and  cbeMly 
made  in  tew  minutes  into 
,  dellcions  Puddings,  Pies.  Cakes, 

V*  Omelets,  Blanc  Mange.  Clreama 

Jelliea  and'Seorea  of  dhtbes,  as  see 
directions  on  Packeta  Sold  by  all  pro- 
mlnent  Gfiocers,  Chemists,  4c.,  8d.  and  4d. 

N.B.— Please  ask  for,  and  be  sure  yon  get, 

THE  “MAI25E1V  A..” 


1^ 


TO  .ax>v£:rtise:rs. 

All  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  oh  or  before  the  14tA  of  the  month  t» 
I  Mk.  Bakker  Webb,  Advertising  Department,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Knitting  I*  faRhlonaElA,  nselnl,  and 
ecouomicAL  The  brit  Scotch  Finfrorlnir  Yarn«  4»., 
11.  !m.  per  lb.  Kntttiofr  Wonited.  Ss.;  be«t,  3a. 
Ill  Wool,  6,  7,  and  A  na.  Kniitinff  <*otton,  Merino, 
.  Jcr.  A  very  larm  atock  to  aelect  from.  K.  dhef>> 
Itt  and  iO,  Aldtrnte,  K  ,  London.  F.O.  Ordera  payable 
K.  Sliepbenl,  AlU^nto  roNt^olttce. 


TO  LADIES. 

rpHE  F  AS  H  ION  ABLE  PLAIT 

I  cnir.NON  and  FRIZZETTES  for  forming  it  with 
ladiea'  own  hair. 

Lenirtha  of  hair  for  coiling  and  friazettca  for  aame. 
1‘iaita,  Long  i  iiria,  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hair  alwaya  ready  for  wear,  and  can  bo  aent  by  puat 
aecure  from  obaervatioiu 

List  of  pricee  free. 

RTACEY  and  CO.. 

Ilnirdreaaeni  and  Manttfactiirera, 

45,  Cranboume-atreet,  London.  \V.  C. 
Inventoranf  the  Alex  'udra  ('hignou  llulder,  for  forming 
the  natural  cliignou  without  a  comb;  puat  free,  3.'t.  M. 


C.  T.  JUDKINS,:, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUPACTUEEB  OP 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

I^ice  dS3  3s. 

'Worked  by  hand  or  foot  Will  briii,  fell,  tnck,  bind,  qnilt,  and  embroider— in  fact,  do  ail  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  or  dreoamaking.  Uoat  simple  to  uae,  does  not  get  oat  of  order,  and  is  aoisEUss,  and  well  adapted  for  inyaBda 
FsoaricTcs  ann  sahplxs  or  work  fbu. 

4,  LXJOGATE  HILL,  LOIVHON. 

A 


WHELPTONS 


■VEG^ETA^HLE  EUHIEYHVG!^  HILLS 

ears  for  more  than  Thirty  Tears  proved  their  value  io  DlnesBes  of  the  Head, Cheat,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Digestive  Organa:  they  are  a  direct  ParlSet 
the  Blond,  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints  one  of  the  best  Medicines  known.  Prepared  and  Sold  Wboleaale  and  Betail,  in  Boxes,  price  7id.,  Is.  ltd., 
1  2a  M.  each,  by  _ 

O.  WHELFTON  ft  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London; 

And  may  be  had  of  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8. 14,  or  33  stampa. 


LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OF  MEAT, 

aailidtingui^hetl  from  *M.if‘big’ii  Extract  of  Mcftt,"  whicia 
name  Im  (lailv  mure  iuhhI  for  all  Hortd  of  extract.  Warranted 
genuine  nu<)  of  pi>rfert  liavour  by  UAKON  LIKBIO. 
whoiM>  tifntaturo  ia  on  every  genuine  jar.  Cheapest 
and  pnri>at  attR'k  for  aoupa,  entna^a,  and  aaucoa,  highly 
atrengthening  for  ehildren  and  invatidM.  lib.,  1^;  ^.Ib., 
7a.6<l.;  }lb.,49.;  2uz.,  2*.,  equivftk'ut  to  Id.  hftlf-a-pintof 
bent  beef  tea. 

Retail  of  Fortnum  and  Maaon.  all  Italian  worehnua^ 
men,  I'hemiitta,  and  Crorera.  Wholesale  of  Croaae  ami 
Black  well,  all  wholeeiile  Im>ii«<>«,  amluf  Liebig's  Extract  of 
Meat  Company  Limited,  43,  Mark>lune. 


Dyspepsia,  constipation.— 

napitl  cure  by  BKLLOCN  rH.VUCOAL.  in  thft 
ftha|te  uf  |H>wders  or  htxtwiKi'a.  Ilighl.v  approvetl  by  tho 
AeadA'my  «if  Mtallrlne  «f  I’arit.  ’BowtltT,  Jfa.  Sal.; 
loxt  ngea,  lx.  9d.— Sole  agent.  Mr.  O.  JOZILVU,  Freoclt 
Chemist,  49,  Hayniarkel,  London. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

Y  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATERPROOF  DRESS  "AHD  BONNET  BASKETS. 


PORTMANTEAUS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalof^e  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 

EDWARDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W 

A.n<l  31n..  'Wijjiiiore  Street,  n.c1  joiniii;;. 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

■pOOSETS  SACRED  MUSICAL 

D  CABINET,  ■  Ulmiyor  Mule  for  Vofoo,  nuaforto, 
Bomiontani.  ond  Orgma.  Prioo  lo.  ooeh  NumlMr.  Foot 
frao,  It.  Id.  cmch. 

L  TWENTY-TOUB  SACRED  SONGS  ^  CLABIBBL. 

S.  THE  MESSIAB,  FOK  IMAKOPOKTE  SOLO. 

X  THE  CUEATtON.  FOR  l-IANOFOKTB  SOLO. 

4.  FIFTY  VOLUNTARIES  FOR  HAKMoNIVM. 

X  TWBNTY’-FIVB  SACKED  WORKS  FOB  HAJUIO- 
KlUii. 

A  WELY'8  OFFERTORIES  FOR  HARMONIUM. 

7.  WBLrS  OFFBKTOKIES  FOR  ORGAN. 

A  ANDRE  AND  HESSE'S  VOLUNTARIBB  FOB 
0.<0AN  OK  HARMONIUM. 

A  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  CHANTS. 

M  ANTHEMS  BY  MODBKN  COMPOSEB8(J.  L.  BAttOO, 
J.  Btru^,  and  Boorj  Smart). 


I^FFEVBACH,  by  W.  H.  (jAisUXiTr. 

\J  A  Dew  numlMr  of  CeDeott**  HALF  HOURS  eootolne 
twelve  popular  eabjeete  by  thie  admired  eompoeer.  Solo, 
fie.;  doet,  6a. ;  aeeu.,  U.  each.— Boossr  and  Co. 


CALLC'TTS  OR^ND  DUCBESS 

DURTS  are  DOW  ready.  Soto,  Sa. ;  duel,  €•. 


Household  music  :  ANewSenes 

of  Illoatrated  If  Dale  Bo^u.  priated  from  oew  type 
•D  tbe  floeat  toned  pi^tw.  Price  6d.  each,  poet  free  7d.eaclL 
L  FIFTEEN  HOUSEHOLD  SONOS. 
t.  TWENTY  CHRISTV'S  NEWEST  BONOS, 
a.  THIRTY  SACKED  SONGS. 

A  NINE  OEltS  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

&.  TEN  GEMS  FOB  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

C  TWENTY-NINE  SACRED  PIECES  FOR  PIAHO- 
POKTE, 

7.  LnTLE*S0N08  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS. 

A  UTTLE  PIECES  FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS. 

Each  nomber  eontaioe  a  fall«pafe  UloatretioD. 
Boosbt  and  Co.,  UoUea-etreet 


Kuhe*s  grand  duchess. 

KURVS  CLOCHETTE. 

KUHrs  TAKE  BACK  THE  HEART. 
KUHE'S  COME  BACK  TO  ERIN. 

KUHEV  MAGGIE’S  SECRET. 

KUHE'  CLAUIBEL  FAITTASIA. 

All  poet  free,  Sa.  Id.  eadL->-Booser  and  Ba. 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S. 

Early  auiumn  dresses.— 

The  largeet  and  moat  aeonomical  atock  la  tha 
kingdom.  Pattema  poat  free. 

BAKER  end  CRISP, 

196,  Regent-eCreet,  London,  W. 


JJARLY 


DRESSES.  ^ 


SERGES.  Double-elded, 
6a.  lid. 

the  FoU  Drem 


*1?  ARLY  AUTU  M  N  DRESSES. 

Xi  WOOL  REROES, 

ererr  poeaible  shade, 

Ua.6d., 

et 

BAKER  and  CRISrS, 

196,  Regent-atreet,  Londoa,  W. 


i^ARLY  AUTUMN  DRESSES.  < 

J  SILK  SERGES, 

beat  qualitiee, 

Ua.  6d.  the  FuU  DreM^ 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

196,  Kegent-atreet,  London,  W. 


Early  autumn  dresses.* 

REPPS, 


BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

196,  Ragent-atreet,  London,  W. 


Early  autumn  dresses. 

MAODALA  CLOTHS, 
in  every  eolotir, 

11a.  6d.  the  FuU  Dreee, 


The  GALATEA  WALTZ,  b.  Bnioett., 

aompoeed  expreaely  for  the  Fairy  Palace  Concerla, 
Agrioaltural  Hall,  to  be  performed  e%’cry  night.  Price  4a. 
Boosst  and  Co^  HoUea-etreet. 


Rene  favargers  second 

OBRROX  fantasia.  *'ThU  piece  bida  felr  to 
atval  tha  author’a  flrat  fentaaia.*'~Laaiea'  Treaaury.  4a. 
Alao, 

BenePavarger’a  FANTASIA  DER  FBEISCHUTZ.  4a. 
Rene  Faverger'a  ROSE  I>' AMOUR.  Pena^  Fugitive. 
9k  **  An  elegant  UtUe  lUeoe.”— Musical  W'orld. 

Boosbt  and  Ce.,  Hollae-atreet 


The  grand  duchess 

QUADRILLE.  Performed  at  every  State  ball  thie 
•aaeon.  Poet  free,  eolo  or  duet,  24  atampa.  Bram  Hand, 
la.  Siring  Band,  la  **  The  Grand  Ducheaa  Walta,"  4k 
Boosit  and  Ca,  Hollea-etreet 


i^LARIBEL'S  Replv  to  **  Won’t  tou  toll 

\j  mawhy.  Robint”— WHAT  NEED  HAVE  I  THE 
TRUTH  TO  TELL  ?  The  only  Answer  to  the  celebrated 
Seng,  "Won’t  you  teU  me  why,  Roblnt**  By  ClaribeL 
Meet  free,  94  stamps. 

New  Songs  by  CltribM. 

THB  PASSING  RELU  Sa. 

FRIRNDS  FOK  EVRIL  Sa. 

ROSES  AND  DAISIES.  Sa. 

MAGGIE  S  WELCOMR.  Sa.  Sequel  to  "  Meggle’a 
Secret**  _ 

^  KATHLEEN’S  ANSWER.  Replr  to  "Come  Back  to 
Erin.”  Sa. 

WE’D  BETTER  BIDE  A  WEE.  6th  tliouaaiid.  4«. 


CA  U  T  I  O  N.—  REPLIES  TO 

CLARIBEL'S  POPULAR  B.4LLAD8.— The  public 
are  oautloned  egainiit  perebaaing  certain  tonga  advariited 
by  nnprinciplee  pubUthrrt  ea  anawera  to  popular  ballada 
by  QaribeL  Replies  end  Sequela  to  her  moat  favourite 
naaga  have  already  bean  written  by  this  diaiinguiahed 
aempoaer,  and  none  are  genuine  except  thoee  publUhed  by 
Booeey  and  Co.  The  foUowing  are  now  ready:— 

L  "  Rathleen'a  Answer, **  b^ng  a  reply  to  "  Come  back 
to  Erin,”  Sa. 

%  "What  need  have  I  the  truth  to  teOt”  belM  the 
answer  to  "  Won't  you  teU  me  why,  Robin  ?'^4c. 

E.  Maggie's  Welcome,”  Ming  the  sequel  to  "Maggie's 
Secret,*  Sa. 

The  muric  of  all  these  ballads  U  by  Claribel. 

Ta  be  bad  of  aU  nuaicaellera ;  or,  at  half-prioa  Rirough 
tha  post,  from  Booaey  and  Co.,  Hollea-atreet 


T^AKE  BACK  THE  HEART.  By 

JL  CLABIBBL.  SSth  thousand.  4a. 


T^ARLY  AUTUMN  DRESSES.  • 

Sli  FANCY  DKF.88Ea 

of  every  description, 
from  Sa.  lid.  the  PuU  Dress, 

et 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

19S,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

Patterns  free. 


T?ARLY  AUTUMN  DRESSES.  ■ 

Jji  FRENCH  MERINOS, 

in  every  colour, 

ISk  6d.  the  FuU  Dress, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

191^  Kagent-atreet,  London,  W. 

Pattema  free. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

EARLY  AUTUMN  DRESSES. 

BLACK  SILKS, 

Qroe  Crains,  Glaeet,  and  ngurea, 
from  85a.  the  FuU  Dreaa, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Regeot-etreet,  London,  W. 


PATTEHKS  FREE. 

Early  autumn  dresses. 

COLOURED  SILKS, 

From  91s.  the  Full  Drees, 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

r  AUTU  M  N  DRESSES. 

FANCY  SILKS, 
from  29ii.  6d. 
the  Full  Drees, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRI8PB, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W 


PATTERNS  FRBK 

f  AUTUMN  DRESSES. 

BLACK  GROUND  SILKS, 

Coloured  Stripes.  Brochea,  Ao., 

19a.  6d.  the  Full  Dress, 

BAKER  AND  CRISP’S, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 


J^ARLY 


pRYS  CARAOOAS  COCOA. 


Frys  oaraocas  cmcoa 

owes  Ha  poentiarlv  Sne  Savour  and  eapedal  ex* 
eellenca  to  the  celebrated  Caraeeaa  Nut,  end  other 
choice  growthaef  Cocoa  with  which  it  la  prepared. 


FRY’S  CARATCAS  <’m(;oa 

will  prove  to  peraona  under  Homreopathie  treat¬ 
ment,  aa  waU  ae  to  othera  in  delicate  bealUi,  a 
valuable  and  favourite  article  of  diet. 


Round  shoulders 

Rablta,  and  Deformitiea  are  prevented  and  cured  bf 
the  IMPROVED  CH1':8T-EXPAND1N0  HRACES.  li 
both  eexee  of  all  agea.  They  strengtlieo  the  voice  and 
lun  A  relieve  indigeeilon.  and  are  eeireclally  recommend^ 
tocbildren  foraaslsting  the  growth  and  producing  a  {lerfect 
avrometrieal  Sgura,  auperaeding  tlie  old  braces  and  ataya. 
To  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  H«-cha* 
nieiana.  66.  Bemera-atreet,  Oxford-atraat,  W.  lIluatrateA 
pamphleta  forwarded. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DSALBIta  TIIROUUIIOUT  TUB  WOBLD. 


WHEAT  phosphates 

is  CHILDREN'S  FOOD  prmnote  the  growth  of 
the  Teeth,  and  prevent  premature  decay. 

CHAPMAN  A  CO. 'a  Patent  Entire  WHEAT  FLOUR, 
prepared  for  Nursery  Uee,  eontaina  all  the  conatitnents  of 
the  grain  ao  eaaential  to  good  nutrition,  equally  adapted 
for  Infanta,  and  for  making  Puddings,  Ac.,  fur  growiiC 
children. 

In  Packets,  Sd.,  6d.,  and  la. ;  Una,  Sa.,  of  all  Chemlata 
and  Grocera. 

ST.  JAMES’S  MILLS,  HATCIIAM,  KK 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH 

euaurtd  by  using 

JEWSBURV  and  BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE. 

Eatabllahed  Forty  years  aa  the  meat  agreeable  and 
effectual  preaervative  for  the  Teeth  and  Guma. 

Sold  univeraallv  in  mU  at  U.  6d.  and  Sa.  6d. 

None  genuine  unleea  elgneo 

jKWSBk'itr  and  Bbown,  Maneheatar. 


rpO  THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.— 

X  Mias  B.  TALBOT,  thirty  yakra  Udy'a  Maid  in  tha 
highest  cireles  of  England,  Pa^  and  I^ala,  wUl  forward 
on  reeelpt  of  thirty  atampa  full  directions  in  tha  naw 
and  beautiful  art  of  gettlng-np  the  FACE  and  EYES 
In  the  moat  brUliant  etyle,  with  other  redpee  for  the 
toilet  etonding  unrivalled.— Addreea,  Mist  E.  Talbei, 
Folklngbam,  Linoolnahlre. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  A  PILLS 

preeent  the  readiest  and  most  reaaonable  meant  of 
removing  hereditary,  oonatitutlonal,  and  ehronie  diiordara, 
aaeoeiated  wtth  impure  blood  and  unhealthy  akin.  Scurry, 
•eorbutie  affections,  unseemly  oruptiona,  enlarged  giandih 
and  other  blamiabw  yield  to  these  purifying  remetUee. 
which  eradicate  the  ee^s  ot  the  complaint  and  avert 
miachiaf. 


IPARR'S  LIFE  PILLSI 


clear  from  the  body  all  hurtful  Impurities,  Improve  the 
digesttve  powers,  speedily  cure  all  liver  com|daints,  biUow 
ailments,  akin  eruptions,  lowness  of  aniriu,  headache, 
ooetivenees,  gout,  lumbago,  Ac.  The  mild,  pleasant  action 
and  poworfd  curative  properties  of  PARK'S  HERBAL 
MEDICINE  recommend  it  as  the  moet  nsefol  remedy  for 
the  restoration  of  sound  bodily  health  and  mental  vigour. 

May  be  obtained  of  any  medicine  vendor,  in  bexss, 
la.  lid.,  ft.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  Ua.  each. 
Directions  with  each  box. 


MAJESTY’S 

LETTERS 


X'Aiinn.'>s  Sitcia. 

T) EDUCED  summkr  DRESSES.—  MORRISONS  ARCHIMEOIAN  HEM-FOLDEI 

SX  MOHAIRS, 


fa.  lid.  tha  Full  Dreaa, 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

►  EDUCED  SUMMER  DRESSES.- 

b  Mt'SUN'g. 

fa.  IIA  the  Ftdl  Dreaa, 


For  the  Sewing-Uschioe  sud  the  Finger. 

Manuf  aetored  aolely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STBEL  PF.5  MAKER  TO  THB  QUERN, 

BIBMINaHAM. 

Orkwln,,  ind  p*rti<«Ian  f«rwud«l  am  «ppU«t<iw 
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CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

MISS  IITt^03r>0]V’S  NOVELS. 


Now  Ready  price  2s.  complete  fcap.  800,  Ornamental  Wrapper. 


LADY  ArnLF.YS  SECRET. 

hevry  dunrxr 
ELKAVOlf'  VICTORY 
AURORv  FLOYD. 


JOHN  MARCH  MONT  S  LE3ACY. 
The  doci'or’s  wife. 

ONLY  A  OLOD. 

SIR  JASPERS  TENANT. 


TRAIL  OP  THE  SERPENT. 
LADYS  MILE. 

Lady  lisle. 

CAPTAIN  OP  THE  VULTURE. 


Miss  Tirnddon's  other  Works  will  follow  in  due  succession. 


PumisuKD  BY  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


|raE  ACKNOWLEDGED  AND  SAFE  REMEDY  IN  ALL  NERVOUS,  RHEUMATIC,  AND  PARALYTIC  DISEASES; 
is  now  rendered  self-applicable  in  cases  of  impaired  vitality  and  functional  disorders  by  the  perfection  of 
PULVERMArHERS  NEW  PATENT 


LO. 


ES 

vthoT 

.OUR. 

enUttf 

l«pte4 

OWlBf^ 


:th 

)wir» 

le  and 


fD.— 

in  tte 
»rward 


ETKtt 
for  tho 
TAIb•^ 


ILLS 

leoMof 

■ordart. 

Hewy. 

floods 


5ELF-RESTORABLE  VOLTAIC  CHAIN  BATTERIES, 

fi.e:xibi.id  bands,  BEBTS,  &o.  &c. 

Thene  remarkable  Galvanic  Appllaneea  have  received  the  dlatlngnlahed  eppenval  and  fnnport  ol  the  chief  medical  anthorillea  of  Enrope  by  nflldil 
and  tertimenialv.  In  recent  Tettimoniala  a’ceeil  oy  the  followinfr  eminent  Ensllai'  I  bysiciane  and  Sneaeons— via..  Sir  C.  I.OroCK,  Bart ,  U.D., 
kH  HOI.I.AND,  Bart..  M.D..  F  R.S..  Sir  WM.  FEUGUSSi'N.  Bart,  M.D,  Sr  J.  R  MARTIN  Bart..  M.D.,  F.R.8.,Dr  HANDFIELD  JONES,  F.RS, 
h.  SIEV'EKI.VG,  &C. — the  Academic  de  Medicine,  Parta.  and  the  Royal  Cnlleae  of  Pnysicians,  London,  have  voted  an  addreaa  of  tlianka  to  the  inventor 
IT  hi!  m  at  intereatliii;  discovery.  (See  extracts  in  Pamphleta  and  Originaia  at  the  E  ta'disbment). 

The  Nervoua  System,  debilitated  from  whatever  cause,  receives  from  theae  Qilvanic  Applianc'a  the  natnral  atimnlua  for  trhich  it  craves,  and,  thos 
(Isrlgiiratcd,  is  enabled  to  throw  off  those  morbid  conditions  resnitlni;  In  feelb  ga  nf  pdn,  slugg  sh  circola'ion,  defective  secretions  and  cutritioiMk 
ti.ich.  according  to  the  symptoms,  are  termed  Rhenoiattsm.  Neuralgia  Liimbaito.  Sciatica,  Gout,  Nervous  Deafaeaa,  Liver  CumplaiDta  Indigeaiion, 
Piniysls  Epilepsy  Nervous  Debility,  Functional  Disorders  Mental  Derangements,  lx  Chain  Bands.  VoIta'C  Belts,  he.,  6a  to  22a,  according  tu  electfic 
over;  e  imhmed  Electric  Bands  for  restoring  Impaireil  vitality.  3lla  to  40a  ;  Portable  Chain  Batteries,  suorrinr  in  effects  and  convenience  to  any  other 
■own,  from  three  to  four  gnineaa,  complete  with  accessories.  Pamphlet  post  free.  May  be  bad  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

J.  L.  PULVERMACHER,  Galvanic  Establishment,  200,  Regent-street,  W.,  London. 


THE  BEST  HEMEHY  EOH  IIVHIHESTIOIV. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

re  confidently  recximmended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
liseascs  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
ie  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
jierient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
(the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 


I 


Sold  in  Bottles  at  1*.  IJd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in  evert/  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation.  • 


»EEALTHY 


CHILDHOOD 

PROMOTES  ROBUST  MANHOOD. 

Important  to  Mothers  and  Invalids. 
NEAVE’S 

FARINACEOUS  FOOD, 

FOB  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS, 

Is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular 
diet  from  its  being  palatable,  most  nutri¬ 
tious,  pure,  and  unmedicated.  On  it 
infants  thrive  remarkably,  and  usually 
prefer  It  to  other  kinds  of  diet. 

“NEAVE’S”  FOOD 
Is  highly  appreved  and  recommended 
by  medical  practitioners,  including  the 
eminent  London  Drt.  Lankester,  Haasall, 
Letbel^,  and  Dre. 

Sold  in  U  tins  by  respectable  Ohemisu  and  Oroeera 

AVir;  a.nd  Co.,  M.aouia.ctur’ez’S, 

FORDIN9BRIDGE,  SALISBURY, 


By  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Earrings  without  piercing  the  ears. 

THE  PATENT  EARRING 

Is  the  most  elegant  appendage  now  introduced,  and  can  be  worn  by 
ladies  whose  ears  are  not  pierced,  without  the  slightest  Inconvenienco 
or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  security  to  those 
usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  had  of 

Q.  E.  8EARLE,  Goldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

23,  Bedford-etreet,  Flymonth. 

Drawings  and  Prices  sent  poet  free.  Reference  to  many  ladlaa 
wearing  the  Patent  Earring  la  kindly  allowed  (il  reqnlred). 


Six  Medals— iKindon,  New  York,  Dublin,  and  Paris. 

A  SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867,  being  the 

OHLT  Medal  awarded  to  any  English  Manufacturer  eC 
CHOCOLATE  and  COCOA, 
has  been  obtained  by 

J.  S.  FRY  AND  SONS,  Bristol  and  Londoa 

FBYB  CHOOOLATB,  lor  KATTNG  ind  for  the  TABLB, 

In  great  variety, 

FBY'S  HOMfEOPATHIOOOOOA,  dletingnlabed  by  Hi  parity,  delioaOT 
of  flavonr,  and  natridoas  prppartfeei 
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MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 
PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS, 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ladies  who  make  up  their  own  materials,  and  of 
Dressmakers  in  Town  and  Country,  to  the  following 

NEW  LIST  OF  PAEIS  FASHIONS. 

These  Patterns  are  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  are  of  the  newest  and  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  most 
fashionable  Parisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  with  AIadame  Goubaud. 

All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  figure  for  which  the  article  of  dress  is 
required.  This  size  will  serve  for  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  registered. 
'1  he  following  are  the  measurements  required : — 

tMCHKS.  ntCHlS.  IMCBIg. 

Waist .  Back .  Under  Arm  .... 

CiiEsr .  Length  of  Back-  .  .  .  Length  of  Arm  . 

Length  of  Front  .  .  .  Length  of  Shoulder  .  .  Length  of  Skirt  in  Front  . 

N.B. — All  letters  should  be  addressed  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  AV. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

llAXTLrs.  1  Dresses.  I  Under-Lixen. 


R^K^nee  Casaqno  ....  3 
Matinee  Paletot  ....  3 
Japanese  ditto  ....  3 

Duchess  ditto . 3 

lucroyable  Casaqno  %  .  .3 

Polonaise  Paletot  ....  3 
Mettcmich  ditto  .  .  .  .3 

3Iignon  ditto . 3 

Tahna  Scarf . 3 

lilantilla  ditto . 3 

Opera  Cloaks . 3 

Jackets,  Peleuixes,  .ixd  Fichus. 
Zouave  Jackets  ....  2 
Veste  Russe,  for  we;mn!'  under 
Zouave  Jackets  .  .  .  .  1 

Chemise  Russe,  a  kind  of  tightly- 
titting  Garibaldi  Shirt.  .  .  .2 

Short  loose  Jacket,  for  the  house  .  2 
Bismark  Jacket  ....  2 

Russian  ditto . 2 

Yachting  ditto  .  .  .  .3 

Square  Pelerine  .  .  .  .  1 

Lace  Pelerines  .  .  .  .  1 

Fitiu  Marie  Antoinette,  uith  sash 

ends . 1 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear  .  .  1 

Fichu  with  waistband  .  .  .  1 

Peplums . 2 

Tunics  for  evening  wear  .  .  .3 

Bachlik  Hood . 2 

Lorcley  Capclino  .  .  .  .  1 

Garden  Hoods  .  _  .  .  .  1 

The  now  Sash  with  wmstband  .  1 
Dresses. 

Princess  Breakfast  Dress  .  .  5 

Eugenie  Breakfast  Dress  .  .5 

The  Princess  Dress  .  .  .5 

Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

light . y 

New  Short  Walking  Costume,  com¬ 
plete  . ® 


Dresses. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

.  .  3  6 

Indoor  Dress . 6  0 

.  3  6 

Ball  ditto . 6  6 

.  3  6 

Dinner  ditto . 5  6 

.  3  6 

Dressing  Gowns  .  .  .  .36 

Train  Gored  Skirt  with  only  one 

pleat  behind . 2  6 

Gored  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front  2  0 
Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt  3  0 
b  New  Bouffant  Skirt .  .  .30 

s.  Short  Skirt . 2  0 

o  n  Ditto  with  Petticoat  .  .  .36 


Train-gored  Crinoline 
Nightdress  with  Revers  .  . 

Fnlled-gored  Petticoat  . 

Ditto,  with  band  complete 
Bathing  Dress  complete  .  . 

Children’s  Dresses. 


Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress 


(high)  3  6 
y  Ditto  ditto  .  .  (low)  8  0 

y  Ditto  Chemise  Russo  .  .20 

y  Ditto  Peplum  .  .  .16 

P  Ditto  Paletots  .  .  .26 

Ditto  Jackets  .  .  .26 

Ditto  Marie  Antoinette  Fichu  1  0 

Ditto  Walking  Costume  com- 

6  plute  .  .  .46 

0  Ditto  French  Pelisse  .  .361 

0  Ditto  Gipsy  Cloak  .  .261 

0  Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cape,  I 

0  body  and  skirt  .  .  .  .  2  6 1 

0  Boy’s  Knickerbocker  Suit  .  .  2  6  I 

Tunics,  high  and  low  .  .  each  2  6  I 

6  Little  Boy’s  Out-door  Paletot  (from  ' 
two  to  eight  yoars-of  age)  .  .26' 

6  Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Cape  .  .26 

0  Ditto  Pea  Jacket  .  .26 

6  Children’s  Underclothing. 

Children’s  Nightgoivns,  Chemises, 

^  Drawers,  Knickerbockers  .  each  1  6 

y  Pinafores . 16 

g  Infants’  Ciajthino.  j 

0  A  complete  set  of  things  for  a 
0  Baby's  Layette,  inclnding  eight 

0  articles . 8  6 

Or  with  Cloak . 16  6 

6  Baby’s  Cloak,  separately  .  .26 


j  Q  Bodices  and  Sleeves. 

Plain  High  Bodice  .... 
2  0  Valencia  ditto  .... 
2  6  Bodice  with  Revers  .... 
2  0  Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pelerine 

2  0  Ditto  with  Neckpiece  .  .  . 

3  0  Full  Bodice  for  muslin 

1  0  Low  Bodice  for  evening  wear,  inclu- 
1  0  ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Sleeve  . 

Fashionably  cut  and  trimmed  Open 
10  or  Closed  Sleeves 

1  6  Short  Sleeves . 

1  0  Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 

2  0  muslin  Bodices  .... 

3  0 

2  0  Under-Linen. 


g  Chemise . 

Q  Nightdress . 

Drawers . 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  scarlet 

6  Flannel . 

6  Petticoat  Body  .... 
6  Nightcap,  with  strings  . 

Summer  ditto,  without  strings 
6  Petticoat  Band  _  .  _  .  _  . 

Set  of  Under-Linen,  including  the 
6  above-named  articles  . 


In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dress,  &c.,  Madame  Goubaud  incloses  with  eachl 
made-up  and  trimmed  Model  all  the  flat  patterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by.  1 

%*  In  consequence  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordered  of  her. 

THE  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shilling  each  {free  btf  poet  for  12  pottage- stamps). 

ICASAME  GOUBATTS’S  CBOCHET  ZMST&UCTXOMS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  24  Illustrations. 
KADAME  OOITBAUD’S  EICBKOXDEBT  XNSTSUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  65  Illustrations. 
ICASAME  QOUBAUiyS  BEBXIN  WOBJC  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  18  Ilh  stbattov*  ' 
;  Ward,  Lock,  &  TrLEE,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Mdmx.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  St.,CoTent  Garden  I 
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Just  Ready,  3<.  Boards, 

MILDRED’S  WEDDING. 

BT  THE 

AUTHOR  OP  “THE  KIDDLEAWINK,"  4c. 

By  post,  28  stamps. 

London : 

Wabd,  Lock,  4  Ttleb,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Cloth  gilt,  150pp.  small  8vo,  price  3s.  OcL, 

NOTES  ON  UN-NATUEAL  HISTORY. 

Being  I  Seleetioi  of  Fietiou  aceonntiig  for  Faeti. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“NOTES  ON  THE  MONTHS,"  4c.  (St.  Swithin). 

**Famin  "  to  ehUdren,  not  nnknowa  to  jotith,  oommonded  and  ercn  credited  hf 
eld  inenf  jt\  uo  more  tno  than  Uie  mireclee  of  Mabomel'* 

London : 

Ward,  Lock,  4  Tyder,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “HOUSEHOLD  WORDS.’” 


** Familiar  in  their  mouths  cts  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." — Shakespeare. 


PARTS  1  TO  7  READY. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

A  SPECIMEN  FART  POST  FREE  FOR  SIX  STAMPS. 

IT  will  be  an  agreeable  announcement  to  the  Public  that  Household  Words  is  once  more  procurable,  and  at  a 
rate  much  cheaper  than  that  at  which  it  was  first  published. 

However  great  the  merit  of  Serials  that  have  followed  the  lead  of  Household  Words,  to  Mr.  Dickens’s 
publication  has  been  yielded  the  palm  as  well  of  originality  in  idea  and  conception,  as  of  able,  energetic 
accomplishment  of  the  proposed  plan.  . 

In  the  fresh  vigour  and  power  of  early  manhood,  Mr.  Dickens  not  only  worked,  himself,  with  untiriug  will 
and  special  pen,  to  successfully  develop  his  idea  of  Household  Words,  but  to  his  standard  flocked  men  and 
women,  among  the  most  notable  of  these  times,  bringing  new  suggestions  of  their  own,  or  ready  to  do  the  behests 
of  thepopular  leader. 

The  Contributors  to  the  sustained  glories  of  Household  Words  are,  many  of  them,  “  Household  Words” 
themselves.  Not  only  is  there  Harry  the  King,  but  Bedford  and  Exeter.  Besides  the  chief,  in  whose  great  name 
and  universal  reputation  England  itself  is  glorified,  his  Household  Words  drilled,  trained,  and  put  into 
commission  certain  captains  and  staff-officers  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Literature,  whose  generalship  and  delightful 
stratagems  of  plot,  burning  words  of  passion,  and  glorious  bulletins  of  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

Is  there  not  here  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  with  his  “Dead  Secret”  and  “A Terribly  Strange  Bed?”  Did  not 
Mrs.  Gaskell  give  us  in  these  pages  “  Lizzie  Leigh,”  “  North  and  South,”  “  Cranford,”  and  others  ?  Was  not  the 
“Journey  Due  North”  here  performed  by  Mr.  Sala?  Who  remembers  not,  and  will  not  welcome  back  again, 
“The  Roving  Englishman,”  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and.  scenes  he  portrayed?  Was  not  a 
Rogue’s  Life  passed  here  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Dickens’s  own  “  Child’s  History  of  England”  printed  in  these  pages,  of 
which  at  least  American  publishers  cannot  boast,  for  even  one  little  month,  as  they  did  with  “  'The  Holiday 
Romance,”  that  it  should  be  read  by  American  children  alone?  Did  he  not  also  tell  us  here  of  “  Hard  Times,” 
and  display  the  valuable  wares,  in  those  days,  of  “  The  Uncommercial  Traveller?” 

The  more  serious  parts  of  Uterature  are  not  wanting  in  these  volumes.  Examined  with  acuteness,  and 
discussed  with  clearness  and  vivacity,  are  Subjects  of  the  Widest  Range,  including,  as  the  Vast  Index  shows. 
Matters  Artistic,  Commercial,  Criminal,  Corrective,  Manufacturing,  Military,  Naval,  Theatrical — and  most 
tilings.  Social  andPolitical. 

Truth  to  say,  Household  Words  is  the  Richest  Treasury,  existing,  of  Slodem  Literature.  It  possesses  the 
best  pieces  of  many  of  the  acknowledged  great  of  our  times ;  and  the  whole  collection  bears,  in  eminent  relief,  tho 
mark  of  the  unsurpassed  skill  and  constant  care  of  the  founder  of  this  Intellectual  Mint,  Mr.  Dickens.  AVho,  for 
all  that  he  is  one  of  our  greatest  Writers,  is  also  one  of  the  best  Editors  and  Conductors  that  have  risen  to  bless, 
instruct,  and  amuse  mauddud.  ' _ 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

SizMnnv  Farts,  Monthly.  (Each  Part  containing  Ninety-six  Pages— and  four  times  in  tlie  year.  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Pages.) 

Also,  in  Half-crown  Volnmes,  issned  at  intervals  to  be  hereafter  announced.  (Each  Volume  containing  Six 
Monthly  Parts,  and  bound  in  stiff  Coloured  Wrapper.) 

The  Whole  Set  of  Nineteen  Volnmes  of  “  Household  Words,”  forming  the  complete  work,  will  be  ready 
within  as  short  a  period  as  is  compatible  with  its  being  wcU  printed,  at  the  following  prices 

£  s.  d. 

In  Stiff  Handsome  Wrappers,  printed  in  Colours,  19  vols.,  at  2s.  6d.  each . 2  7  6 

In  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back,  19  vols.,  at  3s.  6d.  each . 3  6  6 

Or  in  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back — ^Two  Vols.  in  One — 9  vols.  at  6s.  each,  1  vol.  at 

3s.  6d . 2  17  6- 


LONDON ;  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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On  Noverkbtr  Part  80  Pages  Royal  Sco,  Price  One  Shilling,  to  be  completed  in  14  Parts, 

BEETON’S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY, 

Containing  nearly  Two  Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.  With  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
the  Poetry  of  our  Country,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 

The  Compilation  and  Printing  of  this  Collection  has  been  the  work  of  many  years,  Mr.  Beeton  having  for 
a  long  period  possessed  the  idea  of  getting  together  such  a  Collection  of  Poems  and  Pieces  in  the 
English  Language  as  would  comprise,  within  the  extent  of  a  single  handsome  but  convenient  volume,  a  view  of 
the  Whole  Range  of  British  Poetry  from  the  Earliest  till  the  Present  Times. 

In  his  task  he  has  been  aided  by  capable  friends,  and  Mr.  Dana’s  Household  Poetry — up  to  this  time  the  fullest 
Collection  extant  of  English  Verse — having  been  published  during  the  progress  of  the  present  Volume — was 
A  useful  book  for  suggestion  and  reference  in  the  printing  of  Mr.  Beeton’s  Collection. 

Deferred,  however,  from  time  to  time  through  various  causes,  it  is  only  now  that  its  publication  can  be 
safely  announced,  with  a  certitude  of  the  precise  programme  here  stated  being  exactly  carried  out.  Nearly 
the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  electrotyped,  and  the  last  two  hundred  pages,  which  are  also  in  type,  but 
require  certain  substitutions  and  permissions  under  the  Copyright  Regulations,  are  all  that  remain  to  be  arranged 
in  order  to  perfect  one  of  the  most  Complete  and  Pleasant  Books  that  you  can  find  in  all  our  English  Literature. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  Book  will  give  to  the  Student  and  the  General  Reader  considerable 
satisfaction.  It  is  divided  into  Seven  Periods  or  Epochs,  the  exact  divisions  being  stated  below.  To  each  Epoch 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  state  and  position  of  English  Poetry  during  that  particular  Period.  Immediately 
following  this  come  Biographical  Notices,  derived  from  authoritative  sources,  of  all  the  Poets  flourishing  at  that 
age,  and  whose  works  are  here  searched  and  quoted.  Each  Poet  and  each  Poem  take  their  place  in  strict 
Chronological  Order,  and  every  Poem  is  separately  numbered.  The  head-lines  of  the  work  display  the  Poets’ 
names  whose  words  are  printed  in  the  page  below,  and  the  proper  date  and  period  appear  also  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  A  thoroughly  complete  System  of  Indexes  furnishes  a  ready  reference  to 

The  Names  of  the  Poets.  The  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 

The  Titles  of  the  Poems.  The  Dates  of  the  Periods  and  the  Poems. 

The  Fir.sT  Lines  of  the  Poems. 

Indeed,  the  teachings  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  have  enabled  Mr.  Beeton  to  produce  a  ^Vork  which  will 
represent  more  faithfully,  more  fully,  than  any  English  or  American  effort  yet  has  accomplished — 

A  Broad,  Expansive  Prospect  of  English  Verse  and  Poetry  from  Cxdmon  (about  660)  to  the  Poet  Laureate 

of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign. 

For  the  intent  of  the  inquiring  Scholar,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  or  the  more 
leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  adult  lover  of  Poetry,  Mr.  Beeton’s  work  has  been  equally  designed. 

Throughout  its  development  the  single  governing  thought  has  been  to  make  of  this  Collection  a  durable  and 
a  creditable  Work  that  should  not  be  without  commendation  from  the  critic,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  English 
public  for  whom  it  is  printed,  or  of  its  title  as 

THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

From  the  Works  of  the  following  Poets  have  been  taken  Poems  and  Pieces  for  Mr,  Beeton’s  Book,  which 
contains,  moreover.  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Criticisms  of  their  Writings: — 

FIRST  PERIOD  (From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1400). 

Csedmon.  I  Robert  ef  Gloucester.  I  Richard  Rolle.  I  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  I  John  Barbour. 

Alfred  the  Great.  |  Robert  de  Bruime.  |  Robert  Longlande.  |  John  Gower.  ' 

SECOND  PERIOD  (Prom  1400  to  iSS*)- 

John  Lydgate.  Blind  Harry.  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  Andrew  Bourd. 

King  James  I.  of  Soot-  Robert  Henrysone.  John  Skelton.  Thomas  Tusser. 

land.  William  Dunbar.  Earl  of  Surrey.  Richard  Edwardes. 

Andrew  Wyntonn.  Gawain  Douglas.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

THIRD  PERIOD  (From  1558  to  1649). — Roigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 

Thomas  Sackville.  Sir  John  Davies.  Thomas  Randolph.  John  Still.  Sidney  Godolphin. 

John  Harrington.  John  Donne.  William  Drummond.  John  Redford.  William  Cartwright. 

George  Gasnagne.  Ben  Jonaon.  Thomas  May.  John  L^y.  William  Warner. 

Sir  Phi^  Sidney.  Joseph  Hall.  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  George  Peele.  George  Chapman. 

Robert  Sontbwell.  Richard  Corbet.  Sir  William  Davenant.  Robert  Greene.  Richud  Alison. 

Christopher  Marlow.  Dr.  Henry  King.  John  Hall.  Thomas  Lodge.  Robert  Burton. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Dr.  Wilde.  Thomas  Nabbes.  T.  Dekker  A  R.  Wilson.  Nathaniel  Field. 

Nicholas  Breton.  Thomas  Carew.  John  Clevdand.  Henry  Chettle.  William  Alexander,  Earl 

Joshua  ^Iveeter.  George  Wither.  James  Shirley.  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  of  Sterline. 

Richard  Bamfield.  Willi^  Browne.  Alexander  Brome.  Haughton.  Thomas  Storer. 

Thomas  Watson.  Francis  Quarles.  Katherine  Philips.  Thomas  Dekker.  Charles  Fitzgeffhey. 

Edmund  Spenser.  Richard  Crashaw.  Alexander  Soot.  Thomas  Nash,  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Samuel  Daniel.  Oeorge  Herbert.  Sir  Richard  Maitland.  Dabridgecourt  Bclchier.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

Michael  Drayton.  Giles  Fletcher.  Alexander  Montgomery.  John  Webster.  Richard  Niocols. 

Edward  Fairfax.  Phineas  Fletcher.  Alexander  Hume.  Thomas  Middleton.  John  Dowland. 

Sir  John  Harrii^ton.  William  Habington.  King  James  VI.  John  Ford.  Francis  Elavison. 

F.Grevile,  Lord  Brooke.  Sir  John  Suckling.  Earl  of  Aucrum.  Philip  Massinger.  Simon  Wastell. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton.  John  Chalkhill.  Earl  of  Stirling.  John  Marston.  Miscollaneons  Pieces  of 

Henry  Constable.  William  Cartwright.  Thomas  Ingeland.  Thomas  Gloffe.  the  Third  Period. 

Shakspere.  Robert  Herrick.  Nicholas  UdalL  Thomas  Heywood.  Ballads. 

Beaomontandlletchor.  Richard  Lovelaoe.  John  Bteywood.  George  Sandys.  1 


William  Hunnis. 

Mis.  Pieces  of  Second 
Period. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  (From  1649  to  1689). — The  Commonwealth,  and  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 


Abraham  Cowlcr. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
I  Henry  Vaught. 
Thomas  Stagey. 
Richard  Baxter. 

Lord  Bristol. 

Henry  More. 

Sir  John  Denham. 


William  Chamberlayne. 
Edmund  Waller. 

John  Milton. 

Andrew  Marvell. 
Samuel  Butler. 

Charles  Cotton. 

Earl  of  Roscommon. 
Earl  of  Rochester. 


John  Dryden. 

John  Philips. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley. 
Mrs.  F.  Haberghum. 
Thomas  Flatman. 
John  Quarles. 

John  Pomfret. 
Thomas  Brown. 


Earl  of  Dorset.  [sUire. 
Duke  of  Buckinghain- 
George  Stepney. 

William  Walsh. 

Robert  Gould. 

Dr.  Walter  Pope.  I 

Thomas  Otway. 
Nathaniel  Leo.  I 


John  Crowne. 

Thomas  ShadwsU. 

Sir  George  Etherege. 
William  Wycherley. 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn. 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  of 
the  Fourth  Period. 
Ballads. 


FIFTH  PERIOD  (From  1*89  to  17*7). — Reigns  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I. 


Matthew  Prior. 
Joseph  Addison. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Alexander  Pope. 
Thomas  Tickcll. 
Sir  Samuel  Garth. 


Bishop  Ken. 

Nahum  Tate. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Ambrose  Philips. 

John  Gay. 

Thomas  Parnell. 


Matthew  Green. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Win- 
chelsca. 

William  Somerville. 
Allan  Ramsay. 

Elijah  Fenton. 


Edward  Ward. 
Barton  Booth. 

John  Oldmixon. 

Dr.  George  Sewell. 
Thomas  Southerne. 
Nicholas  Rowe. 


William  Lille. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
George  Farquhar. 
George  Granville,  Lord 
Lansdowne. 


SIXTH  PERIOD  (From  1717  to  1780). — Reigns 


of  George  II.  and  George  III. 


Richard  Savage. 
Robert  Blair. 

Dr  Watts. 

Philip  Doddridge. 
Edward  Young. 
James  Thomson. 
John  Dyer. 

William  Hamilton. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
William  Collins. 

John  Byron. 

William  Shenstone. 
David  Mallet. 

Mark  Akenside. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 
Thomas  Gray. 


William  Mason. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Tobias  George  Smollett. 
John  Armstrong. 
William  Julius  Mickle. 
Dr.  John  Langhome. 
Sir  William  Blackstone. 
Dr.  Thomas  Percy. 
James  Maepherson. 
Thomas  Chatterton. 
William  Falconer. 
Robert  Lloyd. 

Charles  Churchill. 
Michael  Bruce. 

John  Logan. 

Thomas  Warton. 


Joseph  Warton. 
Thomas  Blacklock. 
W.  H.  Roberts. 
Thomas  Penrose. 
Sir  John  Moore. 
Richard  Jago. 
Colley  Cibber. 
James  Beattie. 
Christopher  Smart. 
Richard  Glover. 
Robert  Dodsley. 
Samuel  Bishop. 
John  Bampfylde. 
Sir  William  Jones. 
Francis  Fawkes. 
William  Whitehead. 


Dr.  James  Grainger. 
James  Merrick. 

John  Scott. 

William  Oldys. 
Augustus  M.  Toplady. 
Joseph  Hart. 

Henry  Carey. 

Paul  Whitehead. 

John  Cunningham. 
Nathaniel  Cotton. 
Christopher  Anstcy. 
Mrs.  Thrale. 

Thomas  Moss. 

John  Wesley. 

Charles  Wesley. 


Aaron  HiU. 

Gilbert  West. 
Alexander  Ross. 
Lady  Anne  Barnard. 
Miss  Jane  Elliot. 
Mrs.  Cockbum. 

John  Skinner. 
William  Craufurd. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 
Robert  Fergusson. 
Edward  Thompson. 
Henry  Headley. 
Edward  Moore. 
Thomas  Russell. 

Earl  of  Nugent. 


SEITENTH  PERIOD  (From  1780  till  the  Present  Time). — Reigns  of  George  III.,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 


TT  ijiiam  v^owper. 
William  Hay  ley. 

Dr.  Erasmus  I^rwin. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 
Mias  Blamire. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

Miss  Anna  Seward. 

Mrs.  John  Hunter. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Opie. 

Mrs.  Anne  Grant. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tighe. 
Robert  Blooi^eld. 

John  Leyden. 

Charles  Dibdin. 

William  Gifford. 

George  Canning. 
Thomas  James  Mathias. 
Dr.  John  Wolcot. 

Henry  Kirke  White. 
James  Grahame. 

George  Crabbe. 

Samuel  Rogers. 

William  Wordsworth. 
Samuel  T.  Coleridge. 
Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles. 
Robert  Southey. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Edwin  Atheratonc. 

Dr.  W.  Beattie. 

Charles  Lamb. 

William  Sotheby. 
Edwmd,  Lord  Tburlow. 
Thomas  Moore. 

John  Hookham  Frcre. 
Thomas  Campbell. 
Matthew  GregoryLewis. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Lord  Byron. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
John  K^ts. 

Dr.  Reginald  Heber. 
Charles  Wolfe. 

Herbert  Knowles. 
Robert  Pollok. 


James  Montgomery. 
Hon.  Wm.  R.  Spenser. 
Leigh  Hunt. 

John  Clare. 

James  &  Horace  Smith. 
John  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Bernard  Barton. 

Bryan  Walter  Procter. 
Sydney  Yendys. 

Philip  James  Bailey. 
Henry  Hart  Milman. 
George  Croly. 

Letitia  Eliz.  Landon. 
Joanna  Baillie. 

William  Knox. 

Thomas  Pringle. 

Robert  Montgomery. 
William  Herbert. 
Ebenezer  Elliott. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Mrs.  Southey. 

Elizabeth  B.  Barrett. 
Wm.  and  Mary  Howitt. 
Thomas  Hood. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

T.  Babington  Macaulay. 
Thomas  Hayi^s  Bayly. 
Hartley  Coleridge. 

John  Sterling. 

W.  Monckton  Milnes. 
Charles  Mackay. 

N.  T.  Carrington. 

D.  M.  Moir. 

M^or  Colder  Campbell. 
Alario  A.  Watts. 
William  Kennedy. 
Thomas  Aird. 

Charles  Swain. 

T.  K.  Hervey. 

John  Malcolm. 

Eliza  Cook. 

Lady  EmmelineWortley 
Mrs.  Henry  Coleridge. 


Mrs.  Brooke. 

W.  Beckford. 

Walto  Paterson. 
Johil^ilson  Croker. 
Henry  Luttrel. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Lord  Strangford. 

Dr.  John  Bowring. 

J.  H.  Wiffen. 

Stewart  Rose. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton. 
J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Jas.  Sheridan  Knowles. 
Alexander  Smith. 

John  Keble. 

C.  F.  Alexander. 
Horatius  Bonar. 
Newman. 

C.  L.  Ford. 

H.  G.  Tomkins. 

A.  L.  Waring. 

E.  E.  White. 

W.  R.  Neale. 

W.  Alexander. 

B.  C.  Gidley. 
Wilberforce. 

Anna  Shipton. 

J.  D.  Bums. 

F.  G.  Lee. 

Owen  Meredith. 

W.  W.  How. 

R.  Massie. 

Catherine  Winkworth. 
Monsell. 

Lyte. 

Conder. 

Hankinson. 

McCheyne. 

Archbishop  Trench. 
Dean  Alford. 

Robert  Browning. 
Arnold. 

Latrobe. 


Robert  Bums. 
Alexander  Wilson. 
Hector  Macneill. 
Robert  Tannaliill. 
Richard  Gall. 

John  Mayne. 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell. 
James  Hogg. 

Allan  Cunningham. 
William  Tennant. 
William  Motherwell. 
Robert  Nicoll. 

Rodger. 

Ballantyne. 

Vedder. 

Gray. 

Robert  Gilfillan. 
Thomas  Cunningham. 
William  Laidlaw. 
William  Nicholson. 
Joseph  Train. 

James  Hislop. 

Thos.  Noon  Talfonrd. 
Henry  Taylor. 

R.  Aris  Wdlmott. 
Ayntonn. 

Gerald  Massey. 

Archd.  Wordsworth. 


American  Poets. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 
James  Aldnch. 
Washington  Allston. 
George  B.mcroft. 

John  G.  C.  Brainard. 
Charles  T.  Brooks. 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Wm.  H.  Channing,  jun. 
Geo.  William  Curtis. 
Richard  Henry  Dana. 
Rufus  Dawes. 


Joseph  Rodman  Drake.. 
Timothy  Dwight.  • 
Charles  G.  Eastman. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Edward  Everett. 

James  T.  Fields. 

Philip  Freneau. 

Samuel  G.  Goodrich. 
Albert  G.  Greene 
Fitz-Greene  Hallock. 
James  A.  Hilllr'’'se. 
Oliver  Wendeli  .  ilmes 
William  H.  C.  Hosmor. 
Francis  S.  Key. 

Charles  G.  Leland. 
Henry  W ads  worth  Long* 
fellow. 

James  Russell  LoweU. 
Cornelius  Matthews. 
George  P.  Morris. 
George  W.  Patten. 
James  K.  Paulding. 
James  Gates  Pereival. 
Albert  Pike.  _ 

Edward  C.  Pinkney. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Thos.  Buchanan  Road. 
Richd.  Henry  Stoddard. 
William  W.  Story. 
Robert  C.  Sands. 
Edward  Sanford. 

Epos  Sargent. 

John  G.  Saxe. 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 
Seba  Smith. 

Alfred  B.  Street. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Bose  Terry. 

Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 
William  B.  Tappan. 

J.  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.- 
&c.,  Ac.,  Ac.  , 
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FOULABD  SILKS  FOB  DBESSES  &  COSTUMES! 

m  GREAT  VARIETY. 


8  7, 


ALBERT  MARCHAUB, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS, 

BLEOETVT  STKEET, 
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FURNITURE,  BEDDING, 
CARPETS,  DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
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PATENT  KID  GLOVES^  DELICATELY  PERFUMED.  ,  | 

WHEELER  &  CO.y 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 

16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  SiUc 
Hosiery. 
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WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES  ‘  , 

Have  been  celebrated  for  half -a- century  ' 

for  perfection  of  fit,  tinish,  strength,  and 
durability. 

Ladies’,  4s  4d. ;  Gentlemen's,  As,  8d. 

(POST  PHKE,  TWO  UtTCA  .STAMPS)  r 

Ladies*  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  2s.  dd.;  Gcntleinen'a,  3s. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Glove  Boxes 
suitable  for  Presents. 

TUAUR  MARK. 

HKW'IIVO 

(AMEalCAN  MANUFACTUKE)  TO  WOUK  BY  HAND  OB  FOOT. 

WEIR, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 

Hapld.  TM)l«ete«R,  elegant,  aimple.  durable;  will  Item,  fell,  bind,  tuck,  run,  qollt,  braid,  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  family,  household, 
nnd  dreMimakiui;  work.  The  only  ha  <1  machine  that  liaH  stood  the  tost  of  years,  and  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  llefore  purebasing  any 
inachtne  see  imticrus  of  wurk,  prusifectus.  a>  d  ttuktiiiiouiala.  jKHit  free.  Every  machine  guaranteed  to  work  equal  to  pattenia  aeut. 

Cautiov  — Imitations  of  Uiia  celebrated  machine  are  numerous.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  WEIR,  2,  Carliale  Street  (2  doors  from  Soho  Square,  West  side;,  W.,  London.  Note  addresa. 
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Wheeler  and  Wilson’s 


WOKLD-RENOWNEn 

ss'W'iBro-  ]y[.A.oiij[NrE:s 

Were  Awarded  tbe  ONLY  UULO  MlDAL  sc  ibe  Psrie  ExLitiition.  which  was  the  highest 
award  to  an;  individual  or  Firm  for  perfection  of  Sewing  Machines.  Every  ejstem  of 
siltchlng  by  machinery  was  rspreaenied.  and  fully  tested,  and.  accordiag  to  the  award, 
WBEELEK  and  WILSON  still  lead  the  World  in  this  branch  of  induntiy. 

These  Miichinea  are  capable  of  doing  a  greater  variety  of  work  thau  any  other  Sewing 
Machine,  and  in  a  better  manner. 

None  BO  timpie.  None  to  popnlar.  Nona  so  easily  kept  in  order. 

Over  300.000  have  been  made  and  sold.  They  have  no  equal 

All  Machines  warranted.  Instmctions  gratiL  Prospectnses  and  Samples  aent  post  free. 
Messrs.  WHEELER  and  WILSON,  Broadway,  New  York,  received  the  Qold  Medal, 
and  the  ONLV  ONE  awarded,  for  tbe  most  PERFbCf  SEWINQ  MACHINE  and  BUTTON¬ 
HOLE  MACHINE  eihibiied  at  tbe  Pails  Exposition. 

J.  C.  DERBY,  United  States  Qeneral  Agent  for  tbe  ExposiUon. 


139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Pauls  Churchyard,  London; 
and  73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIU. 

“THE  PROtJDEST  DAY  OF  MY  LIFE!” 

“  rpHIS  has  been  the  proudest  day  of  my  life !”  was 

J-  Walter  Trevor’s  exclamation  to  his  young  wife, 
as  they  stood  together  at  the  open  drawing-room 
window,  watching  the  last  carriage  drive  away. 
Passing  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  looking  fondly 
and  admiringly  into  her  face,  he  went  on — “You 
make  the  most  charming  hostess,  dearest — ^just  the 
best  wife  in  the  world  to  help  a  man  up  the  political 
ladder!  You  have  proved  yourself  quite  a  clever 
diplomatist  already !  You  managed  Sir  William  admi¬ 
rably— completely  won  his  interest,  and  it’s  worth 
having,  I  assure  you.  I  saw  Georgina  doing  what  she 
could,  and  I  must  thank  her,  but  I  know,  from  what 
the  old  man  said,  that  the  success  is  entirely  owing  to 
you.” 

Helen  looked  rather  conscious,  having,  in  fact,  talked 
only  the  merest  commonplaces  with  the  old  baronet. 
Most  of  the  time  she  had  merely  listened,  and  tried  not 
to  look  bored  by  his  laboured  compliments  and  old- 
fashioned  gallantry.  But  old  gentlemen  like  Sir 
William  Longford  are  very  easily  amused  by  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman.  The  mere  fact  of  Helen’s  gentle, 
patient  way  of  listening,  while  younger  men  were  less 
encouraged,  told  in  her  favour,  and  secured  the  old 
man's  goodwill  for  her  husband.  The  latter  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  supposition  that  Lady  Elford  endea¬ 
voured  to  secure  Sir  William’s  interest  for  him.  The 
baronet  was  a  widower,  nunour  said  immensely  rich, 
and  her  ladyship  had  endeavoured  to  secure  his 
interest  for  another  person  besides  her  brother. 

“Yes,”  complacently  went  on  Walter  Trevor,  “we 
have,  between  us,  done  a  very  fair  day’s  work,  wifey. 
1  regard  the  thing  as  settled.” 

But  his  wife,  whom  he  plumed  himself  upon  as  being 
■uch  a  worthy  helpmate,  did  not  feel  sufficent  curiosity 
even  to  ask  what  thing.  He  was,  however,  too  self- 
absorbed  to  notice  the  omission. 

N«w  Sebies,  Na  44,  Vol.  V. 


“  Once  in  the  House  I  will  soon  prove  myself  of  use 
to  my  party  against  those  rascally  Liberals  that  are 
theatening  to  overrun  the  county,  and  another  ten  years 
shall  see  me  at  the  top  of  the  tree  1” 

He  unconsciously  drew  his  arm  from  his  wife’s  waist, 
threw  out  his  right  hand,  planted  one  foot  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  other,  and  was,  in  imagination,  address¬ 
ing  a  large  body  of  auditors  upon  the  danger  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  old  landmarks,  &c.,  &c.,  while  the  rooks 
cawed  a  respectable  approving  chorus.  He  was 
brought  back  to  the  present  by  Lady  Elford’s  entrance.* 
into  the  room. 

“  Walter,  Thompson  has  sent  up  to  inquire  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  man  in  custody  at  the  lodge.  You 
are  going  to  examine  him,  are  you  not?” 

“Man?”  repeated  Walter  Trevor,  for  the  moment 
puzzled.  “Oh,  yes!  I  remember  now.  What  did  the 
fellow  do  or  say,  and  to  whom,  Helen  ?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?” 

Helen  became  suddenly  conscious  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Lawson  as  quietly  as  possible. 

“  Oh,  it  was  something  he  said  rather  impertinently 
to  me  and  Miss  Raynor,  Walter,  but  it  was  nothing  so 
very  serious,  after  all.  I  think  that  we  were  a  great, 
deal  more  frightened  and  nervous  than  there  was-, 
occasion  for  being ;  and,  from  what  I  heard,  the  • 
keepers’  rough  mode  of  expelling  him  was  quite  punish¬ 
ment  enough.  Just  send  a  message  down  to  the  lodge 
telling  them  to  dismiss  him  with  a  caution  not  to  be 
seen  here  again.  Besides,”  she  was  going  to  add,  “  he 
comes  from  Thorsall,  and  I  knew  him  there.”  But 
Lady  Elford  interposed. 

“  Excuse  me,  Helen,  but  that  would  really  be  treat¬ 
ing  the  man  too  leniently.  There  should  be  reason  iui 
all  tilings;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  free  now,  other 
women  may  suffer  from  his  insults.  From  what  Miss 
Raynor  told  me,  he  was  absolutely  insulting.  She 
fainted  away  with  terror !” 

“  That  is  quite  enough  for  me !”  replied  her  brother,., 
hastily  stepping  out  on  to  the  terrace. 

Or 
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“ Walter  1  Walter!  pray  stay  one  moment.  Do 
listen  to  me!”  exclaimed  Helen,  hastening  out  after 
him. 

“Nonsense,  Helen!  The  man  must  be  punished. 
Do  you  think  that  I  would  let  a  fellow  like  that 
go  free  ?  It  is  folly  to  ask  it  1”  he  replied  angrily, 
hastening  his  steps  as  he  spoke. 

Lady  Elford  laid  her  hand  restnuningly  upon  her 
sister-in-law's  arm,  and  the  pressure  became  more  firm 
as  the  latter  strove  to  free  herself. 

^‘Be  good  enough  io  let  me  pass.  Lady  Elford,  this 
Inataiit!’*  exclaimed  Helen  indignantly. 

**  No,  I  cannot ;  you  must  hear  me  first.  The  man 
to  be  punished  for  saying  what  he  did.  I  am 
aurprised  that  you  wish  to  ifcreen  him !” 

“What  did  he  say?"  Helen  questioned  herself, 
striving,  but  in  her  agitation  striving  in  vain,  to 
remember  his  words  as  she  re-entered  the  drawing¬ 
room.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  overtake  her  husband 
now.  “  What  did  Miss  Raynor  say?  Why  don’t  you 
tell  me,  Georgina?”  she  presently  asked,  looking  in  a 
vexed  way  at  her  companion’s  placid  face.  For  she 
now  began  to  recollect  enough  of  what  had  taken  place 
to  be  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  its  being 
made  public. 

What  would  her  husband  say  if  he  heard  that  she 
had  spent  an  evening  in  the  company  of  a  man  like 
Ridiard  Lawson,  and,  what  was  worse,  listened  to  his 
■nneouth  love  speeches?  Lady  Elford  hemmed  a  little, 
and  tried  to  look  grieved. 

“  Maria  Raynor  is  the  most  unfortunate  person  in 
the  world  that  you  could  have  chosen  for  a  confidante, 
Hrien.  It  must  be  all  public  enough  before  now,  I 
fmt !  If  you  had  only  asked  me  to  accompany  you — 
if  you  had  thought  me  worthy  of  your  confidence— I 
would  have - ” 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  at  once 
what  Miss  Raynor  ha»  made  public,  as  you  call 
it,  Georgina?"  asked  Helen,  now  thoroughly  out  of 
pctience. 

“Really — ^I  hardly  like— so  very  awkward — but  if 
you  insist - ” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  if  insisting  is  of  any  use.” 

Well,  then,  she  seems  under  the  impression  that  he 
referred  to  some — some  former  association.”  She  noted 
Hden’s  quick  blush,  and  added — “  But  that  I  can¬ 
not  for  one  moment  believe !  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  a  man  like  that  can  ever  have  been  associated  with 
you  in  any  way." 

“  But  he  has.  He  knew  me  at  Thorsall,”  said  Helen, 
in  her  straighforward  way.  “I  met  him  at  a  farm 
there ;  unfortunately  I  can’t  deny  it,  but - 

“  Do  not  say  any  more — not  one  word,  I  beg !  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs  I  would  rather  not  be  impli- 
eated  in  any  way!”  replied  her  ladyship,  solemnly 
rising  and  walking  sternly  out  of  the  room.  It  almost 
lo<dced  as  though  she  had  heard  just  enough  to  suit  her 
purpose,  and  wished  to  avoid  hearing  more,  which 
might  have  altogether  defeated  it. 

Helen  did  not  perceive  the  harm  she  had  done  her¬ 
self,  but  was  a  little  out  of  humour  with  things  in 
general,  as  she  went  up  to  her  room  to  refresh  her 
toilette  for  tea.  The  guests  had  lingered  so  long  in 


the  grounds  that  dinner  had  been  delayed,  and  at  length 
countermanded  altogether  in  favour  of  tea.  But  the 
ladies  waited  in  vain  for  Walter  Trevor,  and  at  last 
had  to  take  their  tea  alone.  Ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
o’dock  chimed,  and  still  he  came  not.  Lady  Elford, 
who  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  general  very  much 
to  her  ta.ste,  was  in  a  gentle  Christian  frame  of  mind, 
and  ready  to  improve  the  occasion  had  her  sister-in-law 
been  willing  to  listen.  But  though  Helen’s  anger  hod  died 
out,  she  was  not  inclined  to  be  “improved,”  or,  indeed, 
to  enter  into  conversation  at  all.  A  little  reflection  had 
shown  her  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for  much 
anxiety  respecting  Mr.  Lawson.  Her  husband  could 
not  have  taken  any  very  decided  course  as  yet,  and  she 
would  explain  the  exact  state  of  the  case  to  him  on  his 
return.  When  AValter  heard  that  the  man  came  from 
Thorsall,  and  his  absurd  fancy  about  her  having  given 
encouragement  to  his  attentions,  he  would  doubtless 
send  off  the  intruder  with  a  warning.  lie  would  at 
once  perceive  that  the  best  and  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  hush  the  matter  up.  Had  she  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  carrying  out  her  intention,  her  life  might  have 
had  a  very  different  story.  In  fact,  such  directness 
of  purpose  and  open  speaking  as  Helen  Trevor’s  is  an 
obstacle  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  plot.  Sorrow  and 
trial  were  inevitably  approaching,  but,  had  it  not  been 
for  Lady  Elford’s  assistaoce,  no  mystery  would  have 
accompanied  them.  As  it  was,  Helen  was  plunging 
into  a  slough  of  despond  from  which  there  seemed  no 
escape,  for  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate 
betw’een  a  will-o’-the-wisp  and  the  beneficent  light 
which  would  have  guided  her  safely  through. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  and  her  husband  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  Helen  began  to  speculate  a  little 
anxiously  as  to  the  cause  of  his  detention.  But  still 
she  told  herself  that  it  was  folly  to  be  anxious,  so  many 
things  might  have  occurred  to  detain  him.  He  might, 
for  instance,  have  gone  on  some  errand  into  Burton 
after  leaving  the  lodge,  and  met  there  a  friend,  periiaps, 
or  dropped  in  for  a  gossip  at  the  Talbots’ :  he  must  pass 
near  the  Priory  on  his  way  from  the  east  lodge. 

The  clocks  struck  twelve,  from  the  great  stable 
clock,  with  its  loud  iron  clang,  which  seemed  somewhat 
rudely  to  force  the  fact  of  an  hour’s  loss  upon  the 
notice,  to  the  dainty  Sevres  ornament  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  which  seemed  to  tinkle  out  in  sweetest  voice 
that  “  the  loss  of  an  hour  or  so  was  not  of  the  least 
consequence  whatever,  my  dear.” 

Helen  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  rang  the  bell  to  make 
inquiries. 

“  Has  not  your  master  returned.  Wing  ?  Do  you 
know  where  he  is  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  he  is  in  the  library,  I  think — and — ^I 
am  afraid  the  squire  has  over-excited  himself.  Thomp¬ 
son  came  through  the  park  with  him,  and  said  that  he 
was  almost  faint  every  now  and  then.  But  it’s  not  any¬ 
thing  to  be  afraid  about,  ma’am,  I  am  sure  of  that,”  he 
added,  noting  her  terrified  look. 

“  But  why  was  I  not  told  at  once  ?"  she  ejaculateil, 
moving  quickly  towards  the  door. 

“  Master  particularly  said  that  you  were  not  to  be 
disturbed,  ma'am.” 

But  his  words  were  unheeded.  Helen’s  feet  scarcely 
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touched  the  ground  as  she  hastened  across  the  hall  and 
tapped  at  the  library  door. 

“It  is  I,  Walter,”  she  cried,  turning  the  handle,  but 
finding  that  the  door  was  locked.  “  Let  me  in,  please.” 
No  sound  answered  her,  though  she  violently  shook  the 
handle  and  beat  her  tiny  hands  against  the  massive 
oak.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  trying  to  think  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  while  her  heart  beat  so  wildly 
with  terror  that  she  could  almost  hear  its  throbs. 
Suddenly  she  remembered  that  the  windows  of  the 
room  opened  to  the  ground ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  obtain  an  entrance  that  way,  she  ran  out  of  the 
hall  door,  along  the  terrace,  and  round  to  the  side  of  the 
house.  One  of  the  windows  was  open,  and  she  darted 
■wiftly  into  the  room.  There  lay  her  husband  extended 
on  the  carpet,  as  she  for  the  moment  supposed  in  a 
fainting  fit. 

“Walter !  Dear  Walter !” 

She  knelt  by  his  side,  and  attempted  to  lift  him. 
He  shivered  a  little  beneath  her  touch,  turned  a  ghastly 
face  towards  her  for  a  moment,  then  stumbled  to  his 
f^t,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  his  head  falling  forward  on 
his  breast. 

“What  has  happened,  Walter?  Are  you  ill,  dear?" 
she  asked,  gently  smoothing  back  the  rumpled  hair  from 
his  throbbing  temples.  Her  hand  was  roughly  thrust 
aside. 

“You  can  do  nothing.  Go  away.  I  wish  to  be 
alone." 

“  Ah !  that  is  not  yourself  1  Pray  let  me  do  some¬ 
thing  for  you?  Dtar  Walter,  do  not  look  so  terrible ! 
What  has  happened?  Surely  it  has  not  been  in 
the  power  of  that  man  Lawson  to  trouble  you  like 
this?" 
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“  D - him !  D - him !” 

And  it  seemed  that  this  was  all  she  was  to  hear,  for 
in  another  moment  she  was  peremptorily  ordered  from 
the  room.  Moreover,  she  was  obliged  to  return  by  the 
way  she  came,  for  the  key  had  been  taken  from  the 
lock  of  the  door,  and  her  husband  only  repeated  the 
words  “  Go  away”  in  answer  to  her  inquiries. 
Entering  the  hall,  she  found  Lady  Elford  there  waiting 
for  news. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Helen?  Is  Walter  ill?” 

“Yes — I  don’t  know,”  replied  Helen,  in  a  bewildered 
way,  passing  on  towards  the  drawing-room.  “  It  is 
something  connected  with  that  man.  But  what  can  it 
be?  what  can  have  happened  between  them?”  she 
wondered. 

I  And  she  could  not  help  feeling  some  little  indigna- 
fion  at  the  way  in  which  her  husband  had  treated  her. 
Surely  nothing  that  a  man  like  Lawson  could  say 
ought  to  make  the  slightest  difference  between  AValter 
and  herself!  “What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such 
treatment  as  this?”  she  questioned  herself  over  and 
over  again,  as  she  stood  chafing  in  spirit  over  this  new 
grievance. 

The  window  was  still  open  to  admit  the  June  scented 
air,  and  she  was  just  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  loveliness  of  the  moonlight  scene  without  to  feel 
its  contrast  with  her  own  state  of  disquietude.  Should 
ihe  make  one  more  effort  to  gain  her  husband’s  confi¬ 
dence  ?  Should  she  go  to  him  once  more  ?  No,  said 


pride,  it  was  not  her  place  to  make  the  first  advances 
now.  Why  should  she,  after  being  thrust,  almost 
struck,  out  o!  his  way?  But  while  she  deliberated, 
another  was  busily  at  work,  using  the  precious  moments 
to  serve  her  own  ends,  and  Helen’s  opportunity  was 
gone.  Just  as  the  clock  chimed  one,  and,  having  over¬ 
come  her  pique,  she  was  half-way  across  the  room  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  her  husband  again,  the  door 
opened,  and  Lady  Elford  looked  in. 

“  Oh,  you  are  here,  Helen ;  I  was  looking  for  you, 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading 
my  poor  brother  to  go  to  his  room.  He  bade  me  say 
that  he  wished,  particularly  wished,  not  to  be  disturbed." 

Only  the  tone  could  have  been  more  offensive  than 
the  words  ;  to  the  ears  of  a  wife  it  was  direct  insult. 

“He  need  not  fear  it.  Lady  Elford!”  she  replied, 
disdainfully  drawing  back  her  head  and  sweeping  out 
of  the  room. 

“  I  did  not  intend  keeping  you  so  late  after  such  a 
busy  day,  Stephens,”  said  Helen,  who  was  daily  growing 
more  considerate  for  others,  as  she  entered  her  bed¬ 
room  and  found  her  maid  waiting  to  receive  her.  “You 
must  be  very  tired,  I  am  sure.” 

Stephens  murmured  something  about  its  being  of 
“no  consequence,”  and  nervously  commenced  un¬ 
fastening  her  mistress’s  dress.  But  her  trembling 
fingers  seemed  scarcely  equal  to  the  task. 

“Poor  Stephens!  You  arc  really  quite  worn  out; 
do  go  to  bed  at  once— I  will  not  detain  you  another 
moment !” 

But  Stephens  insisted  upon  going  on  with  her  work. 

“  Indeed  I  am  not  too  tired  to  do  this,  ma’am — I 
am  not  exactly  tired.” 

Then,  in  answer  to  her  mistress’s  kind  inquiring  look, 
she  stammered  out  something  about  having  been 
worried. 

Worried  enough  she  looked,  and  as  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  to  her  ordinary  methodical  self  as  it  was  possible 
to  be ;  her  cheeks  had  lost  their  colour,  her  eyes  were 
hcav'y  and  red-rimmed  as  though  from  weeping,  and  her 
whole  aspect  was  that  of  one  who  had  just  received  some 
painful  news ;  her  neat  cap  being  on  one  side,  and  her 
hair  out  of  place,  as  though  it  had  been  thrust  back  in 
her  agitation. 

“  We  arc  all  worried  sometimes,  and  I  suppose  it 
must  be  best  for  us,  dear,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
think  so,  isn’t  it  ?”  said  Helen,  with  a  returning  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  own  especial  worry,  as  she  tenderly 
smoothed  back  Stephens’s  rumpled  hair. 

“  No  daughter  could  be  kinder !”  said  the  grateful 
Stephens,  bursting  into  tears. 

Helen’s  face  was  covered  with  burning  blushes  ns 
she  shrank  back  and  hurriedly  bade  her  maid  good 
night. 

“Kind  as  a  daughter!”  she  ejaculated,  as  the  door 
closed  on  Stephens.  “Kind  as  a  daughter!  Oh, 
mother,  mother !  W'hat  punishment  is  heavy  enough 
for  me  ?” 

And  in  the  anguish  of  her  shame,  the  other  trouble 
— her  husband’s  illness  or  whatever  it  was — ^was  for¬ 
gotten.  Not  long  forgotten,  for  the  muffled  sound  of 
his  footsteps  as  he  paced  up  and  down,  and  a  half- 
stifled  exclamation  or  groan,  now  and  again  reached 
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her  cars  from  the  adjoining  room,  as  though  to  increase 
her  misery. 

Once  she  softly  turned  the  handle  of  the  communi¬ 
cating  door,  whispering  an  entreaty  for  admission,  but 
it  was  locked  against  her,  and  no  answer  being  vouch¬ 
safed  to  her  she  ventured  no  more.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  lie  down,  but,  drawing  an  easy-chair 
towards  one  of  the  windows,  flung  back  the  curtains, 
and  sat  through  the  short  summer  night,  watching, 
first  the  dawn,  and  then  the  daylight  getting  broader 
and  rosier,  until  she  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

TEPHENS  was  attired  with  her  customary  neatness 
when  she  entered  her  mistress's  room  in  the 
morning,  but,  notwithstanding  her  endeavours  to  look 
the  same  as  usual,  she  had  not  succeeded  in  smoothing 
out  the  lines  of  trouble  from  her  face.  She  noticed 
with  a  glance  the  unoccupied  bed  and  her  mistress’s 
pallid  face,  but  tried  to  look  as  though  she  saw  not ; 
going  about  her  business  of  preparing  for  the  morning 
toilette  in  her  usual  methodical  fashion. 

Helen  was  more  than  commonly  impatient  under  the 
process,  at  last  putting  an  abrupt  end  to  Stephens’s 
slow  movements  by  twisting  out  of  her  hands  and 
pronouncing  herself  finished.  Then  she  went  with  a 
quick  step  into  the  corridor,  intending  to  enter  her 
husband’s  dressing-room  from  thence — out  of  Stephens’s 
sight,  for  there  was  something  excessively  humiliating 
to  her  proud  spirit  in  being  refused  admittance  before 
another.  The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  looking 
in,  she  saw  that  the  room  was  unoccupied.  Was  she 
never  to  see  her  husband  ? 

“Where  is  Walter?”  she  asked  in  a  disappointed 
tone  as  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  and  found  only 
Lady  Elford  there. 

Her  ladyship  was  in  the  rather  awkward  position  of 
wishing  to  appear  to  know  a  great  deal,  while  she 
really  knew  nothing.  Walter  Trevor  had  not  been 
more  communicative  to  her  than  to  his  wife.  She 
could  only  guess,  by  two  or  three  expletives  such  as 
Helen  had  heard,  that  the  man  found  in  the  grounds 
was  in  some  way  mixed  up  in  whatever  it  was  that 
troubled  her  brother.  She  knew  that  his  remark  the 
night  before,  about  being  left  undisturbed,  was  intended 
,  as  much  for  her  as  for  anybody  else.  Still  she  flattered 
herself  that  she  was  right  in  making  it  into  a  message ; 
for  if  poor  Walter  wished  to  be  undisturbed,  was  it  not 
her  duty  to  prevent  any  one  disturbing  him?  But, 
although  she  would  like  to  have  been  told  just  a  little 
more  than  she  had  been  told,  she  did  not  desire  to  hear 
the  whole  truth.  As  has  been  said,  she  was  quite  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  whole  truth  very  rarely  does 
serve  the  purpose  of  people  like  herself.  She  therefore 
made  the  best  of  the  situation  by  saying  very  little  and 
assuming  the  air  of  knowing  a  great  deal. 

“  He  is  not  here,  Helen.” 

“No;  I  can  sec  that  for  myself!”  replied  Helen 
sharply,  irritated  almost  beyond  endurance  by  her 
sister-in-law’s  air  of  mystery.  “I  asked  you  where 
he  is.” 


“  He  will  not,  I  think,  be  home  to  breakfast.” 

“  Is  he  out,  then—  already  ?” 

“  Well,  really,  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought — I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  any  more  than  that  he  went 
in  the  direction  of  the  east  lodge,”  replied  her  ladyship 
stiffly. 

“  Oh,  pray  do  not  break  confidence,”  said  Helen, 
taking  her  seat  at  the  table,  and  trying  to  look  proudly 
indifferent  as  she  determined  to  ask  no  more  questions 
of  Lady  Elford. 

“  It  is  altogether  too  bad  to  be  treated  like  this," 
she  mentally  exclaimed — “  too  bad  1”  Yet  she  felt 
uneasy  enough  to  linger  behind,  when  Lady  Elford  left 
the  room,  to  put  a  question  to  Wing.  She  knew 
enough  of  the  faithful  old  man  to  speak  more  freely  to 
him  than  she  could  possibly  have  done  to  her  sister-in- 
law. 

“Have  you  seen  Mr.  Trevor  this  morning,  W’ing? 
Is  he  well  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am ;  I — saw  him - ” 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  old  man  ?  He  seemed 
quite  startled  by  the  question,  and  his  hands  trembled 
so  much  as  to  drop  some  spoons  he  was  removing  from 
the  table.  Moreover,  his  eyes,  which  were  generally 
turned  lovingly  upon  his  young  mistress  whenever  she 
addressed  him,  were  now  averted. 

“  Arc  you  not  well  ?”  she  asked,  finding  time  in  the 
midst  of  her  anxiety  for  a  kindly  word  to  the  old 
servant.  I 

“  No,  ma’am,  not  altogether,”  he  replied  catching  at 
the  excuse  she  suggested  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  “It 
was  the — the  music,  I  think,  disagreed  with  me.” 

Her  face  lighted  up  with  a  momentary  smile.  Bat 
she  replied,  kindly  laying  her  hand  on  his  as  she 
spoke — 

“  Yesterday  was  a  very  fatiguing  day  for  you — yon 
are  so  very  conscientious  in  looking  after  things.  But 
you  must  now  take  plenty  of  rest ;  there  are  enough  to 
work  without  you,  and  you  know  how  grieved  I  should 
be  to  see  you  ill  from  overtaxing  your  strength.” 

“  I  know  that  I  nursed  you  when  you  was  a  baby, 
and  I  know  that  them  that  can’t  stick  to  the  old  stock 
through  thick  and  thin  arc  no  friends  of  mine  I 
I'hrough  thick  and  thin!”  repeated  the  old  man 
excitedly,  bringing  his  clenched  hand  down  upon  the 
table  with  a  tremulous  thump. 

“  AVhat  has  excited  him  in  this  way?”  she  wondered. 
Then  she  returned  to  her  first  purpose.  “  Did  your 
master  take  any  breakfast  before  he  went  out?  Did  he 
seem  well.  Wing?” 

“  No,  ma’am,  1  don’t  think  he  did.  That  is,  I 
mean - ” 

ir/ml  he  meant  Helen  did  not  hear,  for  he  backed 
hastily  out  of  the  room  in  another  trembling  fit. 

“  What  ha.s  come  to  all  the  people  ?”  she  wondered. 
Then  after  a  peep  into  the  library  in  the  hope  of  sorinr 
her  husband,  she  went  to  her  own  morning  room, 
where  she  irritably  turned  over  books  and  prints  or 
did  a  few  stitches  of  woolwork  to  while  away  the  tinvi 
although  her  mind  refused  to  dwell  upon  anything  but 
the  strange  behaviour  of  those  about  her. 

“  What  can  have  become  of  Walter?”  she  asked  her  j 
self  over  and  over  again,  her  eyes  more  and  more  fre-j 
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quently  taking  the  direction  of  the  east  lodge  as  the 
morning  wore  slowly  away,  and  her  solitude  was  not 
disturbed.  It  was  a  wet  day,  with  a  steady  downpour 
of  rain  which  is  the  delight  of  a  farmer’s  heart  after  a 
long  drought,  but  which,  to  non-professional  eyes,  is 
an  infinitely  more  depressing  sight  in  June  than  the 
dreariest  day  in  winter.  Helen  sat  half-consciously 
listening  to  the  steady  drip,  drip  upon  the  terrace,  and 
watching  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  signs  of  yester¬ 
day’s  fete  under  the  quick  hands  of  a  few  workmen,  who 
were  removing  tents,  archery  targets,  seats,  and  so 
forth,  until  she  grew  quite  nervous.  AVhen  the 
servants’  dinner  bell  rang  out  (it  could  be  heard  from 
this  room,  which  had  a  side  aspect),  she  started  from 
her  seat  with  a  half-scream  of  terror.  What  would 
she  have  felt  could  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table 
have  penetrated  to  her  ears? 

In  the  servants’  hall  there  was  a  perfect  Babel  of 
tongues,  and  though  opinions  were  somewhat  diverse, 
they  all  related  to  a  single  subject — a  spot  on  the  sun. 

“  I  never  thinks  nothing  of  people  as  looks  as  if 
butter  couldn’t  melt  in  their  mouths,  I  don't.” 

“  But  who  would  have  thought  it  ?” 

“  Lor,  to  think  I  A  man  no  better  than  that  to  be 
took  up  with  1” 

“  Oh.  that’s  neither  here  nor  there,  Ilanncr.  I'here’s 
no  ’counting  for  tastes.  I  have  heard  of  real  ladies 
falling  in  love  with  grooms  before  now.” 

“  Oh,  just  hark  at  James !  He'll  be  a-setting  hisself 
up  to  go  off  with  a  lady  next.” 

“Now,  Robert,  do  tell  it  out  once  more,  fair  and 
straight,  what  you  heard." 

But  Robert’s  story  had  been  heard  full  twenty  times 
before,  and  each  of  the  company  was  now  too  intent 
upon  giving  his  or  her  own  opinion  upon  the  matter  to 
have  the  patience  to  listen  again  ;  so  the  talk  went  on 
fast  and  furious,  amid  the  clatter  of  knives  and  plates. 
One  hint,  ventured  in  a  faint  little  voice  during  a 
momentary  lull  at  the  advent  of  pudding,  to  the  effect 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  be  explained  away,  and 
that  “  she”  had  been  a  good  kind  mistress,  was  at  once 
laughed  to  scorn,  as  coming  from  a  person  unworthy  to 
give  an  opinion. 

“  People  who  had  been  a  little  talked  about  their- 
selves  would  naturally  be  ready  enough  to  make  excuses 
for  others,”  opined  the  kitchen-maid,  a  huge  damsel, 
belligerent  of  aspect  and  plain  of  feature ;  giving,  as  she 
spoke,  such  a  very  expressive  nod  in  the  direction  of 
the  pretty  little  still-room-maid,  that  the  latter  was 
glad  to  slip  out  of  notice  again.  The  kitchen-maid’s 
virtue,  judging  it  from  her  own  standard  (a  standard 
sometimes  adopted  by  her  more  refined  sisters),  of 
stern  anger  towards  the  effending,  was  a  sight  to  see. 
With  her  hands  planted  on  her  hips,  and  her  head 
thrown  back,  hlary  Ann  fiercely  inquired — 

“  Whether  any  man  there  could  say  that  he’d  ever 
took  the  liberty  of  giving  her  a  kiss,  even  under  the 
misletoe  ?” 

No ;  no  man  ever  had,  one  and  all  were  ready  to 
acknowledge. 

“  Could  they  say  the  same  of  somebody  else,  now 
in  that  hall  ?” 

No,  somebody  else’s  pretty  dimpled  cheeks  were  all 


adame  at  the  accusation,  and  somebody’s  bright  blue 
eyes  looked  terribly  guilty,  to  say  nothing  of  Robert’s 
languishing  glances,  the  coachman’s  fierce  ones,  and 
the  groom's  hopeless  ones.  Mary  Ann  was  triumphant ! 

The  housekeeper’s  room  was,  in  a  more  refined  way, 
equally  in  commotion.  Wing  (Mr.  Wing  he  was  called 
there)  was,  if  possible,  more  nervously  excited  than  he 
had  been  in  his  young  mistress's  presence,  although 
he  strove  hard  to  appear  self-possessed.  Stephens,  too, 
managed  to  put  on  a  scornful  smile  as  she  took  her 
place  at  the  dinner-table.  But  the  two  old  friends  had 
received  a  terrible  shock,  and  were  not  diplomatists 
enough  to  hide  the  effects,  try  as  they  might  to  look  at 
ease.  No  sooner  was  the  first  course  over  than  Miss 
Celeste  commenced : — 

“  You  seem  to  have  quite  lost  your  appetite,  Mrs. 
Stephens ;  you  haven’t  eaten  enough  for  a  sparrow. 
But  I’m  sure  it’s  no  wonder.  All  this  is  enough  to 
make  one  quite  ill.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  glass  of 
port  which  Mr.  Williams  insisted  upon  my  taking,  I 
couldn’t  have  kept  up  myself !” 

“  I’m  very  well,  thank  you.  Miss  Celeste,  and  if  my 
appetite  isn’t  quite  so  good  as  usual  to-day,  it  is  because 
I  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  so  many  stories— evil 
stories — since  last  night !” 

“  Stories  1”  exclaimed  Miss  Celeste.  “  Well,  I  never. 
I’m  to  be  accused  of  telling  stories,  am  I?  Mrs. 
Dawson,  you  are  a  witness !” 

“  I  say  they  are  stories,  and  those  who  repeat  them 
are  as  bad  as  those  that  invent  them,”  replied  Stephens 
doggedly. 

“  Quite  right,  Mrs  Stephens,”  said  Wing,  coming  to 
her  assistance.  “  If  people  were  not  quite  so  ready  to 
listen  to  a  tale  against  others,  how  much  happier  we 
should  all  be !  I^et  me  advise  you  not  to  be  so  ready  to 
listen.  Miss  Celeste,  especially  about  a  lady  who  is 
your  superior  in  every  way,  or  else  people  will  think 
that  you  do  it  out  of  spite  and  jealousy.” 

“You  hear  this!”  exclaimed  Miss  Celeste,  loftily 
waving  her  hand  towards  her  adorer. 

“  Come,  Mr.  Wing,  that’s  rather  too  strong !  You 
shouldn’t  call  names,  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Williams, 
obediently  taking  up  the  cue.  “  We  are  all  as  sorry  to 
hear  it  as  you  could  be.’’ 

“  Quite,”  chimed  in  Mrs.  Dawson,  the  housekeeper. 
“  Do  you  think  that  it  is  not  a  very  serious  thing  for 
me,  Mrs.  Stephens — I  that  never  lived  in  a  house  where 
there  was  a  scandal  against  the  master  or  mistress? 
That  is  to  say,  where  it  has  been  brought  home  to 
them  like  this,”  she  added,  reflectively. 

“  And  do  you  call  it  brought  home  now,  madam  ?” 
exclaimed  Wing  indignantly.  “  Because  Thompson 
comes  with  a  cock-and-bull  story  about — about ” 

“The  man  found  in  the  grounds  having  been 
associated  in  some  way  with  Mrs.  Trevor  before  her 
marriage,”  helped  out  Mrs.  Dawson. 

“  And  about  his  having  power  over  her  aud  meaning 
to  use  it,”  as  promptly  added  Miss  Celeste. 

“  Bower,  indeed !”  scoffed  the  old  man.  “  WTiy  he 
might  have  meant  anything  by  that — the  booby  might 
have  meant  something  about  money  matters  or  things 
of  that  sort.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  he’s  kicked  up  all 
this  fuss  about  some  little  bill  that  the  mistress  forgot 
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to  pay !  lie  might  call  his  right  to  be  paid  having 
power,  as  you  term  it.” 

“Of  course  he  might !”  assented  Stephens.  “Only 
some  people  are  iu  sueh  a  hurry  to  put  a  bad  con¬ 
struction  upon  things,  especially  when  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady  is  concerned.” 

“Are  they,  ma'am?”  exclaimed  Miss  Celeste,  red 
with  passion.  “Perhaps  you  haven’t  heard  all — 
perhaps  you  don't  know  that  the  squire  went  down  to 
Ece  the  man  at  the  east  lodge  last  night,  and  was  so  ill 
after  what  passed  between  them,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  led  home  by  Thompson.  Ills  groans  wore  awful, 
Thompson  said,  and  he  once  or  twice  said  something 
about  ‘  honour  lost  I’  And  more  than  that,  the  squire 
hasn't  seen  your  mistress”  [the  emphasis  which  Miss 
Celeste  managed  to  put  upon  the  “your!”]  “since! 
Jane  told  me  that  they  were  shut  up  iu  diflFerent  rooms 
last  night,  and  that  neither  of  the  beds  had  been  slept 
in.  The  squire  has  been  out  since  five  o’elock,  too.  It 
docs  not  look  as  though  all  this  could  have  come  about 
through  JIrs.  Trevor  having  forgot  to  pay  a  little  bill, 
eh.  Mi  s.  Dawson  ?'’ 

Mrs.  Dawson  solemnly  shook  her  head. 

“  Well,  we  shall  see  what  takes  place  at  lunch,”  said 
Williams,  looking  at  his  watch ;  “  it  only  wants  a 
quarter  to  two,  and  I  daresay  James  has  it  nearly  laid 
by  this  time.” 

If  Wing  hn/i  1;*  Jihe  power  to  make  Williams  deaf  and 
blind  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  there  is  reason  to  fear  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  exert  it.  What  he  could 
do  he  did.  Standing  as  erect  as  his  age  and  agitation 
would  allow,  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  their  better 
feelings. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  given  personal  offence  to 
any  of  you.  I  beg  your  panlon  for  that,  and  hope  you 
will  look  over  it,  if  only  on  account  of  the  age  you  twit 
me  about.  I’m  old  enough  to  be  grandfather  to  Miss 
Cele.ste  there,  and  I  have  lived  in  the  Trevor  family 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy ;  so  it's  natural,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  be  attached  to  them.  There  is  but  one  left,  and 
I  can  only  say  that  I'd  lay  down  my  life  any  day  for 
the  true  Trevor,  though  there  wouldn’t  be  much 
sacrifice  iu  that,  for  life  would  be  no  use  to  me  if  any¬ 
thing  evil  happened  to  her,  God  bless  her !  And,”  he 
continued,  so  humbly  as  to  surprise  his  listeners,  “  if 
you  will  kindly  take  that  into  consideration,  and  spare 
Mrs.  Stephens  and  me  by  not  judging  until - ” 

“  Oh,  dear  me !  I  am  really  very  sorry — pray  don’t 
say  any  more,  ^Ir.  Wing,”  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  quite 
touched.  “  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  the  greatest  respect 
for  both  Mrs.  Stephens  and  you,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  make  you  uncomfortable.  Never¬ 
theless,”  as  she  afterwards  informed  Miss  Celeste, 
“black  isn’t  white,  and  all  the  talking  in  the  world 
won’t  make  it  so !” 

But  Williams  had  not  the  desired  opportunity  for 
judging  how  matters  were  progressing.  The  two  ladies 
took  luncheon  alone,  and  a  very  silent  meal  it  was. 
Lady  Elford  herself  getting  a  little  uncomfortable 
about  the  continued  absence  of  her  brother.  But,  as 
if  by  tacit  agreement,  neither  made  any  allusion  to 
Walter  Trevor  in  the  presence  of  the  servants.  They 
got  through  the  form  of  lunchecn  as  quickly  as  possible. 


and  then  separated,  Helen  going  straight  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  I.iady  Elford  returning  to  her  knitting 
in  the  drawiug-room.  No  news  came  to  either,  and 
the  afternoon  passed  slowly  enough  to  both.  To  Helen 
it  seemed  so  interminable,  that  it  was  quite  a  relief 
when  dressing  time  drew  near  and  Stephens  ciitere<l  the 
room  to  make  preparations.  But  poor  Stephens  had 
very  little  to  say,  and  her  attempts  to  appear  cheerful 
and  light-hearted  failed  miserably.  But  presently  they 
heard  Walter  Trevor’s  voice  in  the  adjoining  room ; 
both  mistress  and  maid  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
thanksgiving  and  cla.spcd  hands  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
unconsciously  showing  what  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
anxiety  and  preoccupation. 

“  There’s  the  squire,  ma’am !”  said  Stephens,  hastily 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  her  misti-css's  toilette. 

Helen  stood  hesitating  a  few  moments  iu  the  cor¬ 
ridor  before  the  closed  door  of  her  husband’s  room ; 
but,  hearing  Williams’s  v'oice  in  answer  to  some 
question  of  his  master’s,  continued  her  way  towards 
the  drawing-room.  Only  as  the  sound  of  the  last 
bell  died  away  did  Walter  Trevor  enter  the  room, 
and  then  both  his  wife  and  sister  gazed  at  him  I 
in  speechless  astonishment.  Was  this  the  same  man 
who  only  yesterday  seemed  to  have  reached  the  acme 
of  human  happiness  ?  Was  it  possible  for  a  few  short 
hours  to  effect  such  a  change  as  this'?  His  complexion 
was  of  a  deadly  leaden  hue,  his  eyes  wild  and  blood¬ 
shot,  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  haggard  with  a 
sort  of  horror,  as  though  he  had  been  face  to  face  with 
something  worse  than  death.  Helen  sprang  to  his  side. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Walter?  Dear  Walter,  let 
me  suffer  with  you.” 

She  was  gently  repulsed — gently  but  decidedly. 

“ Matter  1  nonsense!  What  should  there  be ?  I — I 
don’t  look  so  very  shocking,  do  I?’’  He  advanced 
towards  a  pier-glass,  looking  angrily  at  the  white  face 
it  reflected,  as  he  went  on — “  A  man  docs  not  want  to 
be  fussed  with  and  treated  like  a  woman  if  he  happens 
to  look  a  little  pale !  Dinner  ?  Very  well,  AVing.” 

At  the  dinner  table  he  assumed  an  air  of  reckless 
gaiety  which  was  more  terrible  to  the  two  frightened 
women  than  would  have  been  the  deepest  despondency 
openly  displayed.  He  drank  freely,  filling  a  tumbler 
again  and  again  with  wine,  and,  moreover,  did  what 
Walter  Trevor  had  never  before  been  known  to  do 
with  his  servants,  joked  and  talked  with  them  almost 
coarsely. 

“  Come,  Old  Mortality,  look  alive.  Another  bottle  1 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  wo  die.  Orthodox 
that,  eh,  Georgina  ?” 

Lady  Elford  rose,  and  went  with  Helen  out  of  the 
room. 

“What  is  it?  If  you  know  what  has  happened,  do 
pray  tell  me,  Georgina!”  ejaculated  Helen,  trembling 
with  excitement  and  alarm. 

But  it  was  not  in  her  ladyship’s  nature  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  ignorance.  Putting  on  the  air  of  mystery 
whieh  she  loved  to  assume,  she  replied — 

“You  will  know  in  good  time,  Helen,  when  Walter 
thinks  right  to  tell  you.  Poor  Walter !  my  heart  bleeds 
for  him  in  his  hour  of  trial.  We  can  only  pray  for 
him,  my  dear  I” 
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Helen  strove  with  herself,  and  kept  back  the 
impetuous  answer  that  rose  to  her  lips  as  she  paced  to 
and  fro,  too  restless  to  sit  down.  Ihit  her  anger  was 
not  repressed  from  fear  of  her  sister-in-law.  She 
lunply  considered  Lady  Elford  stupid,  and  therefore 
to  bo  borne  with  as  an  adversary  whom  it  would  be  no 
honour  to  conquer.  Presently  she  said — 

“Shall  wc  send  to  ask  hiux  to  join  us  at  coffee, 
Georgina?” 

Lady  Elford  thought  “  Yes ;  perhaps  it  might  be  as 
well and  the  message  was  sent. 

In  a  few  minutes  Robert  returned  with  the  answer, 
“The  ladies  were  not  to  wait.” 

Another  two  hours  of  miserable  suspense  and  silence, 
for  Lady  Elford  was  not  inclined  to  commit  herself,  and 
Helen  got  tired  of  asking  questions.  It  was  the 
previous  night’s  experience  over  again,  with  the 
exception  that  Walter  Trevor  was  brought  to  his  room 
by  two  men-servants,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  of 
senseless  intoxication. 

The  door  communicating  with  his  wife’s  room  was 
still  locked ;  but  when  the  house  was  still,  Helen  stole 
round  to  the  outer  door,  entered  that  way,  and  knelt  by 
his  side.  She  returned  to  her  own  room  more  sad  and 
depressed  than  she  had  quitted  it,  for  her  husband  was 
in  tho  llret  heavy  sleep  of  drunkenness,  and  her 
whispered  entreaty  for  his  confidence  was  unheard. 
He  was  up  and  out  again  soon  after  daylight,  when  she 
had  fallen  into  a  short  sleep,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  cither  at  breakfast  or  luncheon. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  VEHY  SLIGHT  INDISCUETION. 

The  afternoon  brought  visitors,  and  it  was  not  very 
agreeable  for  Helen  to  listen  to  the  eager  inquiries 
of  her  younger  guests  as  to  what  “  that  dreadful  man” 
had  done,  what  was  to  be  done  to  him,  and  the  like. 
But  it  was  still  worse  to  feel  that  the  elder  ladies 
avoided  the  subject  altogether,  and,  indeed,  as  much  as 
possible,  conversation  of  any  kind  with  her ;  while  utith 
a  severely  virtuous  air  and  doubtful,  criticising  looks  they 
watched  her  every  word  and  movement.  All  this  was 
unpleasant  enough,  but  there  was  something  infinitely 
worse  for  Helen  Trevor  to  bear.  There  was  a  host  of 
callers  who  had  been  present  at  the  fete,  among  them 
several  gentlemen,  and  it  was  from  the  latter  that  she 
received  her  heaviest  blow',  although  she  did  not  feel  its 
full  effects  at  the  time.  The  cold  avoiding  looks  of 
the  elder  ladies  might  mean  ill-temper — anything — and 
as  such  could  be  borno  with  pretty  philosophically, 
but  what  had  come  to  the  gentlemen  ?  Unfortunately 
for  herself,  she  did  not  perceive  what  might  be  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  their  bearing  towards  her.  She 
only  thought  that  two  or  three  of  the  youths  had  lost 
the  awkward  shyness  which  had  hitherto  come  upon  them 
in  company,  and  good-naturedly  congratulated  one  or 
two  on  the  improvement.  Little  did  she  imagine  that 
this  very  encouragement  would,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  tell  against  her. 

When  Hugh  Talbot,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  and  in  Helen’s  eyes  a  boy,  came  lounging  up 


to  her  with  the  haw-haw,  free-and-easy  manner  of  a 
man  of  forty,  to  say  that,  “  Really  now,  that  little 
affair  of  yours  was  a  capital  hit,”  she  laughed  out¬ 
right. 

“  It  has  really  brought  you  out,  Hugh !’’  she  said, 
amused  at  his  assumption  of  a  manly  air,  and  with  a 
\  ivid  remembrance  of  the  shy  blushing  boy  of  a  few 
weeks  before. 

Helen  Trevor’s  laugh  was  a  very  pleasant  sound  to 
hear,  but  when  its  music  reached  her  sistor-in-law,  she 
only  knitted  her  brow,  and  muttered  suHicieutly  loud 
for  the  ears  in  her  immediate  vicinity — 

“  How  can  she  be  so  frivolous? — how  can  she  laugh 
in  that  way  at  a  time  like  this?” 

“What  is  the  joke?  Do  tell  us  the  joke.  Mrs. 
Trevor,”  exclaimed  four  or  five  gentlemen,  immediately 
gathering  about  her. 

She  glanced  mischievously  at  Hugh  Talbot,  but  his 
now  deeply-blushing  checks  pleaded  for  him,  and  she 
did  not  explain.  Rut  her  glance  had  been  in  a  moment 
misinterpreted  by  the  men  of  the  world  around  her. 
“  She  had  been  flirting  with  the  youth,  and  there  was 
very  likely  some  truth  in  the  story  that  had  got  about, 
'llus  seemingly  unapproachable  creature  was  just  an 
everyday  woman — a  specimen  of  the  quiet  flirt,”  was 
the  verdict  passed  upon  her ;  and  the  Easington  heroes 
were  at  home  with  her  at  once. 

“  What  a  charming  day  you  gave  us,  Mrs.  Trevor ! 
You  seem  to  have  a  special  talent  for  open-air  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  Hartleys  arc  going  to  try  to  get  up 
something  of  the  sort  at  their  place  next  week,  but  it 
won’t  do.” 

“  Why  not?”  askc<l  the  unconscious  Helen. 

“Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  Hartley — such  a  difference! 
'fhere  will  be  no  queen  of  the  fete,"  said  the  gcnerally- 
acknowledged-to-be  irresistible  Captain  Welby,  caress¬ 
ing  his  sandy  moustache,  and  looking  volumes. 

“  Hasn’t  Mrs.  Trevor  a  clianning  way  of  dressing 
her  hair,  AVelby?”  said  the,  in  his  own  opinion, 
equally  irresistible  I.icutenant  Sedly.  “That  classic 
style  suits  you  admirably,  Mrs.  Trevor.  Some  ladies 
seem  always  to  hit  upon  everything  that  is  most 
bewitching  in  tho  toilette  way;  they  do,  by  Jove! 
There’s  little  Kate  at  the  New  Royal,  now - 

“Mr.  Sedly!” 

“A  very  bad  compliment,  wasn’t  it,  iirs.  'rrevor?” 
said  the  well-got-up  Sir  William  Longford,  with  a  lan¬ 
guishing  glance.  “  /  should  not  have  perceived  any  of 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  accessories.” 

“  Ila!  ha!  Not  bad.  Sir  William !” 

“Now  you  have  resuscitated  us  poor  fellows  you 
must  keep  us  alive,  Mrs.  Trevor,  or  you  will  be  answer¬ 
able  for  the  consequences.  Miss  Norton  hinted  some¬ 
thing  about  weekly  gatherings ;  and  we  might,  perhaps, 
by-and-by,  with  your  assistance,  get  up  some  private 
theatricals.  What  a  capital  friar  you  would  make  in 
Romio  and  Juliet,  Sir  William!” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course— with  you  for  Romeo!  Don’t 
you  see,  hirs.  Trevor?  AVhat  a  selfish  fellow  you  are, 
Welby!  You  always  want  the  best  of  everything!” 

Helen  was  very  pale,  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
in  a  bewildered  way ;  then,  as  she  read  the  open  admi¬ 
ration  in  every  face,  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 
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and  she  slipped  her  hand  under  Sir  William  Longford’s 
arm,  looking  up  into  his  face  as  a  daughter  might  have 
done.  He  perceived  the  meaning  of  the  upward  glance, 
and  his  chivalrous  nature  was  touched.  A  faint  flush 
rose  to  his  thin  cheeks,  and  in  a  stately  way  he  curved 
the  arm  her  hand  rested  upon,  and  drew  her  towards  a 
group  of  ladies. 

“Why  do  they  talk  to  me  like  that,  Sir  William?" 
she  asked,  as  he  piloted  her  across  the  room. 

“Do  not  look  so  anxious,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor; 
nothing  uncomplimentary  was  meant,  I  am  sure.  Many 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  like  to  talk,  and  be 
talked  to,  in  what  they  call  a  free-and-easy  way," 

But  not  wives  ?’’ 

‘“AVell,  yon  see  it  is  getting  the  fashion  to - ’’ 

-“  I  shall  never  be  fashionable,  then !’’ 

•“  No,  I  think  not ;  you  are  better  as  you  are — child.” 

And  Sir  William  patted  the  hand  upon  his  arm  with 
the  gesture  of  a  father ;  indeed,  there  was  nothing 
objectionable  in  either  his  tone  or  bearing  now ;  both 
expressed  only  the  admiration  of  a  father  for  a  daughter. 

“  Does  not  Mrs.  Trevor  remind  you  of  your  dear 
Lily,  Ann  ?’’  he  said,  bringing  her  into  the  group  about 
Lady  Elford,  and  addressing  his  married  sister. 

“Not  in  the  xlightcst  degree,”  replied  Mrs.  Harford 
decidedly.  “  Lily  had  dark  eyes  and  hair,  William.” 

“Yes,  yes ;  but  I  meant  that  the  expression  was  like.” 

“  Oh  dear  no — not  in  the  least !”  accompanied  by  an 
emphatic  shake  of  the  head. 

Helen  slipped  away  from  Sir  William’s  side,  and 
tried  to  make  talk  with  her  lady  guests ;  but  it  was 
uphill  work,  and  she  felt  heartily  glad  when  one  after 
the  other  they  took  their  departure. 

“  How  different  people  and  things  seem  when  one  is 
out  of  spirits !”  she  said,  when  she  and  Lady  Elford 
were  once  more  alone.  “  I  never  felt  more  depressed ; 
it  seemed  as  though  my  own  stupidity  was  reflected  in 
.everybody  I  spoke  to.” 

“  You  did  not  appear  bored  by  Sir  William,”  said 
Tier  ladyship  stiffly. 

■“  No,  he  was  the  best,  certainly ;  still - ” 

The  door  was  thrown  open.  “  Miss  Raynor.”  Hardly 
waiting  for  the  door  to  be  closed  again,  that  lady  rushed 
across  the  room  towards  Helen,  and  hysterically  began 
a  string  of  apologies  and  explanations. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  not  for  all  the  world  I  I  am  in  the 
greatest  distress!  Not  for  all  the  world  would  I  have 
uttered  one  syllable  if  I  had  known !  I  never  saw  dear 
John  so  angry.  But  he  was  right — it  was  a  terrible 
mistake  to  repeat  it.  So  thoughtless.  But  I  beg  you 
to  believe  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  unkindly  feeling 
— it  was  said  without  the  slightest - ” 

“  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  me  what  was  said. 
Miss  Raynor  ?”  said  Helen  a  little  irritably ;  “  I  should 
like  to  know.” 

“About  that  dreadful  man,  my  dear— so  very 
shocking  I  Ilis  saying  about  hob  and  nob,  and  making 
you  pay,  you  know ;  and  I  confess  that  I  did  mention 
it  in  confidence  to  one  or  two,  not  thinking  that  it 
would  get  about  as  it  has  done — all  over  the  place. 
John  is  quite  right,”  she  went  on,  bursting  into  tears; 

it  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  repeat  it.  But  do,  pray, 
■try  to  forgive  me,  for  I  have  been  so  very  imhappy.” 


And  the  little  lady  did  look  so  pitiably  wretched  that  I 
Helen  was  touched.  I 

“Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Raynor; 
you  only  told  the  truth,  after  all,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  very  shocking  in  that,  although  I  would  have  asked 
you  not  to  mention  what  took  place  if  I  had  thought 
of  it  at  the  time.  I  certainly  had  met  the  man 

before,  and - ”  How  could  she  go  on  without  saying 

more  than  she  wished  to  say  ?  Still,  it  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  something,  and  she  went  on  hesitatingly — 
“Beyond  a  very  slight — indiscretion  in” — how  could 
she  add,  “  in  listening  to  his  love  speeches?” — “  a  very 
slight  indiscretion,”  she  repeated  with  burning  cheeks, 
“there  is  nothing  I  have  to  regret  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Lawson.” 

Poor  Helen  I  she  could  not  have  made  a  more  blun¬ 
dering,  unfortunate  speech,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  the  moment  it  was  uttered. 

Lady  Elford  sat  very  stiff  and  straight  in  her  chair, 
regarding  her  sister-in-law  with  solemn  eyes ;  for,  in 
truth,  she  had  not  in  her  heart  given  a  moment’s  credit 
to  the  report  that  had  reached  her,  although  she 
intended  it  to  serve  her  purpose  at  the  Hall,  and  she 
was  struck  speechless  by  this  open  avowal.  She  had 
neither  believed  nor  desired  that  matters  should  go  far 
enough  to  cast  any  open  slur  upon  her  brother’s  name. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  gained  by  open 
shame,  and  she  particularly  objected  to  things  coming 
to  a  crisis  in  a  vulgar  way. 

“  Mrs.  Trevor  speaks  so  impulsively,  Miss  Raynor. 

I  am  sure  she  did  not  mean - ” 

“  Do  not  say  another  word,  dear  Lady  Elford,  I  beg  I 
I  fully  understand — ‘  only  a  slight  indiscretion  1’  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  little  lady,  with  a  beaming  face,  and 
jumping  up  from  her  seat  in  charitable  haste  to  go 
on  a  round  of  explanatory  visits.  “  Good-bye,  my 
dear;  leave  everything  to  me!  Good  afternoon.  Lady 
Elford.”  And  hurriedly  shaking  hands  with  the  ladies, 
before  they  had  time  to  protest  against  what  they 
suspected  to  be  her  errand,  she  fluttered  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house,  to  her  little  pony  car¬ 
riage.  “  Drive  first  to  Mrs.  Norton’s,  William,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  1  have  several  calls  to  make 
before  I  return  home.”  And  the  little  lady  sank  back 
into  her  seat  with  a  radiant  face,  as  she  thought  of  the 
oil  she  was  going  to  pour  on  the  troubled  waters. 

And  you  may  imagine  what  a  mess  she  made  of  the 
business  she  went  about. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

LILIES  AND  PEAULS. 

ELEN  was  determined  that  not  another  night 
should  pass  without  some  explanation  from  her 
husband.  The  effects,  both  physical  and  mental,  of 
his  suffering  were  so  evident  that  her  heart  went  out 
tenderly  towards  him,  and  she  longed  for  the  privilege 
of  sharing  his  trouble,  whatever  it  was. 

“  Make  me  look  as  well  as  you  can,  Stephens,”  she 
said,  with  a  little  attempt  at  cheei  fulness ;  “1  want  to 
look  my  very,  very  best  to-night.” 

“What  will  you  wear,  ma’am?”  asked  Stephens 
gravely. 
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“  Oh,  you  know  best — the  prettiest  things  I  have.” 

“The  white  silk  with  the  lilies  will  be  too  much 
dress  for  home,  I  suppose  ?" 

“No,  not  to-night — I  will  wear  it.  And  the  pearls 
— put  out  my  pearls,”  replied  her  mistress. 

This  set  of  pearls  had  been  her  husband’s  wedding 
gift,  and  a  very  fitting  adornment  they  seemed  to  her 
pure  style  of  beauty.  Even  Stephens,  not  given  to  go 
into  ecstasies,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  admiration  as 
she  clasped  the  necklet  round  the  fair  white  throat,  and 
stepped  back  to  look  at  the  effect.  Helen  looked 
critically  at  herself  in  the  cheval  glass  a  few  moments, 
then  said — “  How  ptetty  you  have  made  me,  Stephens !” 

But  gazing  at  the  bright  vision  reflected  in  the  glass, 
she  became  conscious  that  it  was  something  more  than 
pretty,  and  a  smile  of  gratification  parted  her  lips,  as 
though  she  suddenly  realised  the  value  of  the  gift  she 
had  received,  and  rejoiced  at  its  possession. 

Stephens  looked  on  with  a  smile  ;  no  one  could  know 
better  than  herself  how  free  was  Helen  Trevor  from 
the  petty  vanity  of  most  women.  She  was  apt  to 
complain  that  her  young  mistress  cared  too  little  about 
appearance.  And,  indeed,  Helen  was  so  careless  in  the 
matter  of  dress  as  to  be  often  very  trying  to  the 
methodical  Stephens.  So  that  her  artistic  taste  was 
not  offended  by  a  violent  colour  or  bad  contrast,  she 
cared  very  little  for  the  rest,  and  the  careful  arrangings 
and  pinnings,  which  Stephens  delighted  to  linger  over, 
was  only  so  much  torment  to  her  mistress. 

“  Yes,  I  am  glad — I  wanted  to  look  my  best  to¬ 
night,”  repeated  Helen,  quitting  the  room  as  the  dinner 
bell  rang  out  its  first  summons. 

She  thought  there  was  a  chance  that  she  might  see 
her  husband  for  a  few  minutes  before  Lady  Elford — 
who  was  always  late— made  her  appearance. 

Stephens  looked  after  her  with  loving  eyes,  for  she 
thought  that  she  perceived  her  intention. 

“She  is  always  sure  to  be  the  first  to  make  friends, 
and  he  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  he  can  resist  her 
to-night.  How  beautiful  she  is,  and  how  fit  and 
becoming  that  dress  is !  Lilies  are  the  fittest  ornaments 
she  can  wear,  and  that  everybody  could  see  if  they  didn’t 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes.  God  bless  her!  If  people 
only  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do,  they  would  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  her  having  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  I 
However,  it  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  face  of  them  all 
when  Mr.  Trevor  and  she  are  friends  again.  It  happens 
so  very  unfortunately  that  there  should  be  a  coolness 
between  them  just  now.”  Stephens  did  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  difference  between  the 
husband  and  wife  was  caused  by  there  being  any  truth 
in  the  story  that  had  got  about.  “  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  she  flew  into  a  passion  with  the  squire  for  having 
listened  to  such  a  ridiculous  tale — perhaps  said  more 
than  she  ought — and  that  has  made  him  sulky  with 
her  since.  At  any  rate,  one  thing  is  as  certain  as  the 
world  stands — ehe  has  not  done  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of  I  It  isn’t  possible  I” 

Stephens’s  faith  was  to  be  tried  that  night  as  it 
never  yet  had  been. 

As  Helen  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  she  per¬ 
ceived  a  figure  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  which 
she  took  to  be  her  husband. 


“Walter! — dear  Walter,  at  last!”  she  ejaculated, 
hurrying  across  the  room  towards  him.  “  I  thought  I 
should  never - ” 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  her  heart  gave  one  great 
bound.  The  man  who  turned  towards  her  was  Richard 
Lawson ! 

“You  did  not  expect  to  see  me,  hey?”  he  asked, 
advancing  towards  her  with  outstretched  hand.  “  How 
de  do?” 

She  shrank  back  with  a  look  of  disgust,  then  darted 
to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently. 

“Now  you  take  care — ^take  my  advice,  and  don’t  go 
too  far.  Wily,  what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  Do  you  think 
I  should  be  here  if  I  couldn’t  make  good  my  footing  ?” 

But,  utterly  regardless  of  his  words,  she  kept  ringing 
unceasingly,  and  in  another  moment  Walter  Trevor 
and  Williams  rushed  into  the  room.  At  sight  of  them, 
Richard  Ijawson  coolly  seated  himself,  lounging  back 
on  a  velvet  couch,  his  hands  plunged  deep  in  his 
pockets,  and  a  smile  upon  his  lips.  Helen  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  in  speechless  amazement — at  her 
husband’s  bowed  head,  averted  eyes,  and  nervously- 
twitching  fingers,  and  at  the  man’s  attitude  of  insolent 
assurance. 

“Do  you  want  that  fellow,  Trevor?”  presently  asked 
Lawson,  indicating  Williams  by  pointing  a  huge  thumb 
towards  him. 

“  You — can  go,  Williams,”  muttered  his  master. 

Helen  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  white  as  the 
dress  she  wore.  AVilliams  bowed  solemnly,  went  out, 
and  gently  closed  the  door  behind  him.  But,  as  he  told 
himself,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  go  from  the 
door.  He  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lady 
Elford  came  hurrying  down  at  the  sound  of  the  second 
bell,  saying  sharply,  as  she  drew  near — 

“  AVhat  arc  you  waiting  there  for,  AVilliams?” 

Moreover,  she  waited  until  he  was  out  of  sight  before 
entering  the  room. 

“The  young  one  would  never  have  thought  of  that — 
she’d  never  have  noticed  whether  I  went  or  stayed.  She’s 
not  up  to  things  like  my  lady,”  said  AA'illiams,  rather 
viciously  shaking  his  fist  in  her  ladyship’s  direction. 
“  Of  the  two,  I’d  a  precious  sight  rather  my  lady  got 
into  a  scrape  than  the  other.  It’s  always  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  to  see  a  beautiful  young 
creature  in  trouble,  although  Celeste  wouldn’t 
approve  of  that  sentiment,  I  daresay,  for  it’s  not  in 
the  nature  of  two  beauties  to  be  anything  but  tigers 
to  each  other.  Anyhow,  the  young  mistress  has  got 
a  good  spirit  of  her  own.  I  didn’t  sec  her  flinch  a  bit 
till  she  looked  at  the  squire,  and  he  looked  enough 
to  frighten  her,  to  be  sure.  I  never  saw  such  a 
change;  it  couldn’t  be  worse  if  he  had  committed  a 
murder !” 

The  moment  Lady  Elford  entered  the  room,  her  eyes 
lighted  upon  the  strange  figure  lounging  on  the  couch, 
then  they  wandered  in  a  bewildered,  inquiring  way 
towards  the  husband  and  wife.  Neither  attempted 
any  reply.  It  was  Richard  Lawson  who  first  spoke. 
Addressing  AA’alter  Trevor,  in  a  nonchalant,  amused 
way,  he  said — 

“  The  ladies  don’t  seem  to  know  I  was  invited.  You 
had  better  tell  them  that  I’m  welcome,  hadn't  you, 
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Trevor?  They  don’t  seem  to  think  so;  and  really, 
you  know,  I  ought  to  have  a  better  reception  than 
this.  JIrs.  Trevor  and  me  are  old  friends,  but  it's  the 
polite  thing  to  introdooce,  isn’t  it?  and  I  don't  know 
the  other  lady.” 

But  AValter  Trevor’s  head  had  sunk  upon  his  breast, 
and  he  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  the  appeal  to  Ids 
politeness. 

“  Dear  Walter !”  whispered  his  wife,  “  let  the  servants 
turn  him  out  of  the  house.  Do  not  fear  that  he  can 
do  either  of  us  any  harm.  I  kiwte  it  to  be  out  of  his 
power,  whatever  he  has  told  you  to  the  contrary.” 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  a  few  moments,  as  though 
hardly  recogrdsing  her,  then  said  mechanically — 

“  You  must  treat  him  as  a  guest — there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done.” 

“IVhy  not  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  to  keep  his 
wretched  secret,  whatever  it  is,  Walter?  Anything  is 
better  than  submitting  to  his  presence  here !”  said  Lady 
Elford  angrily. 

“  It  is  not  to  be  done,  mam !”  said  the  wretched  man, 
with  an  ugly  smile  upon  his  big  face. 

“Is  his  mind  giving  way?”  wondered  Helen,  regard¬ 
ing  her  h  jsband  with  pitying  eyes. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  or  say  more,  for  at  that 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  dinner  an¬ 
nounced. 

“  That's  good  news  I”  ejaculated  Mr.  Lawson,  rising 
at  the  summons. 

“Walter,  I  cannot — I  have  no  appetite.  I  will 
remain  here.” 

“  Oh,  we  can't  take  any  excuse,”  put  in  Jlr.  Lawson. 
“  We  can’t  do  without  the  ladies,  can  we,  Trevor  ?” 

Helen  at  once  sat  down.  Nothing  should  induce  her 
to  sit  down  to  the  table  with  that  horrible  man  I  Was 
Walter  mad  ?  Her  husband  turned  his  eyes  towards 
her,  and  their  expression  was  so  humbly  beseeching, 
that  she  rose  and  followed  him  without  another  word. 
But  she  scornfully  rejected  the  support  of  Mr.  Lawson’s 
arm,  which  he  offered,  with  the  remark  that  “  it  was 
the  polite  thing,  wasn’t  it  ?”  Lady  Elford  followed  the 
others,  for  her  curiosity  was  greater  than  her  pride ; 
but  she  sat  at  the  table  amazed  and  speechless,  eating 
as  little  as  Helen  herself.  Mr.  Lawson  was  in  gay 
spir  its,  and  as  he  considered  it,  he  made  himself  very 
agreeable.  He  was  elaborately  dressed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  according  to  a  Slowcom  bailor’s  idea  of  what  full 
evening  dress  should  be,  in  a  bright-coloured  satin 
waistcoat  and  tie,  and  a  great  deal  of  heavy-looking 
jewellery.  His  looks  and  speech  grew  more  admiring 
towards  Helen  as  the  dinner  went  on ;  and  both  he 
and  his  host  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  wine, 
which  they  freely  indulged  in.  Poor  Helen!  her 
elegant  toilette  had  not  been  intended  to  produce 
the  effect  it  did.  Richard  Lawson  complimented  her 
upon  the  richness  if  her  toilette,  and  in  his  conceit 
actually  hinted  his  belief  that  she  had  dressed  more 
than  usual  to  do  honour  to  him !  What  a  desecration 
for  the  lilies !  Both  ladies  rose  the  moment  dessert 
commenced,  and,  heedless  of  Mr.  I^awson's  exclama¬ 
tions,  “  Oh,  I  say,  don’t  go  away  yet!  What  are  you 
in  such  a  lu”-ry  for  ?”  and  the  like,  swept  proudly  out 
of  the  room. 


When  they  reached  the  drawing-room,  Helen  threw 
herself  on  to  a  couch,  and  let  the  bitter  team  of  shame 
and  anger  How  uncliecked.  I>ady  Elford  grimly 
regarded  her  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  spoil  those  flowera,  Helen ; 
they  won’t  bear  much  crushing.  But  the  dress 
altogether  looks  more  lit  for  a  ball  than  a  home  dinner. 
You  usually  dress  so  very  differently.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  murmuied  Helen,  absently,  “  it  was  so 
stupid  of  me.” 

Her  ladyship  made  no  reply.  She  w'as  trying  to 
work  herself  up  to  the  belief  that  there  could  be  but 
one  interpretation  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  it 
did  not  accord  with  her  sister-in-law’s  innocence.  But 
though  she  had  listened  complacently  to  Celeste’s 
highly-coloured  account  of  what  had  taken  place — 
though,  for  her  own  ends,  she  might  let  others  hint, 
and  even  assert,  what  they  chose,  and  say  no  word  of 
defence — though  she  herself  tried  hard  to  believe  the 
rumour  true — in  her  own  inmost  heart  she  could  not 
and  did  not  believe  it.  In  spite  of  herself,  her  oot, 
small  soul  was  always  doing  unwilling  homage  to 
Helen’s  larger  one.  But  she  was  not  on  that  account 
any  more  inclined  to  be  friendly  towards  her  sister-in- 
law.  If  she  had  cared  to  look  into  the  depths  and 
shallows  of  her  own  mind,  she  would  have  seen  that 
the  one  fact,  the  impossibility  of  Helen  erring  against 
purity,  was  the  one  thing  never  to  be  forgiven,  and  her 
ladyship  best  knew  why. 

It  was  particularly  irritating  to  her  to  feel,  as  she 
did,  that  all  the  rumours  that  reached  her  were  without 
foundation,  and  might  at  any  moment  meet  the  rebuff 
they  deserved.  Nevertheless,  these  rumours  were  for 
the  time  being  a  weapon  in  her  hands,  to  be  used  for 
want  of  a  better.  So  she  kept  a  grim  silence,  avoiding 
anything  like  conversation  upon  the  subject. 

“  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  Georgina  1’  at  length 
exchiimcd  Helen,  springing  up  from  her  seat.  “  Why 
not  go  at  once  and  ask  AV alter  what  is  the  reason  of 
all  this  in  the  presence  of  that  man  ?” 

“  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  advise  you,”  returned 
her  ladyship  gravely ;  “  I  have  never  been  placed  in 
such  a  position.  But  I  would  not  act  too  impul¬ 
sively  ;  AValter  w’ill  explain  when  he  thinks  it  right  to 
do  so.” 

But  her  words  were  unheeded,  if  they  were  heard. 
Obeying  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Helen  went 
swiftly  from  the  room,  crossed  the  hall,  and  threw 
open  the  dining-room  door.  AValter  Trevor  lay  back 
in  his  chair,  which  was  thrust  away  from  the  table, 
looking  as  though  stupefied  from  the  effects  of  wine  or 
misery.  But  Richard  Lawson,  his  face  flushed  to  the 
colour  of  the  wine  he  had  been  drinking,  was  still  at 
the  table,  lifting  a  glass  with  unsteady  hand  towards 
his  lips  when  Helen  Trevor  burst  in  upon  them.  She 
hurried  to*  her  husband's  side,  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  “  AA'^hat  has  happened,  AValter?  AA'hy  is 
that  man  a  guest  here?”  The  look  and  tone  with 
which  she  alluded  to  “  that  man !”  Her  husband  only 
shrank  a  little  beneath  her  touch ;  neither  speaking  a 
word  nor  raising  his  eyes  towards  her.  It  was  Richard 
Lawson  who  replied. 

“  Come,  now,  Mrs.  Trevor,  don’t  be  quite  so  high  and 
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mighty  I  I  can  understand  your  being  a  bit  raw  if 
you’ve  got  an  inkling  of  what’s  up  ;  but  you  won’t  gain 
anything  by  riding  the  high  horse  with  me,  and  that 
you’ll  find.” 

She  vouchsafed  no  reply  in  words,  but  her  superb 
disdain  penetrated  even  to  his  sodden  brain.  “Walter, 
dear  Walter,  will  you  let  me  know  what  that  man  has 
said  or  done  to  influence  you  like  this?”  Still  no 
answer  from  Iicr  husband.  After  a  moment’s  reflection, 
she  went  on — “  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  the  little 
I  know  about  him — let  him  add  what  he  dares !  I  spent 
an  evening  in  his  company  at  my — at  Beech  Farm,  one 
Sunday,  while  I  was  at  Thorsall,  and  I  confess  that  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  laugh  at  his  buffoonery.” 

“  Take  care,”  snarled  Mr.  Lfiwson. 

“  His  buffoonery,”  she  slowly  repeated.  “  And  he 
was  so  ridiculous  as  to  think,  or  say  he  thought,  that  I 
understood  he  was  making  love  speeches  to  me.  Of 
course  I  undeceived  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
I  should  think  that  even  he  must  have  been  able  to 
perceive  how  utterly  absurd  he  had  been !  That  is  all 
I  know  about  him,  Walter.” 

Her  husband  shook  his  head. 

“Surely  you  believe  mo,  Walter!  You  cannot 
seriously  think  that  I  have  degraded  myself  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  attentions  of  such  a  man  as  thatr' 
With  a  contemptuous  look  and  gesture  which  made 
Mr.  Lawson  spring  from  his  seat  with  a  bitter  impre¬ 
cation. 

“You  be  mum,  Trevor  I”  he  exclaimed,  turning 
fiercely  upon  Helen.  “  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is :  I’ve 
said  what  I  please,  and  I  shall  still  say  what  I  please, 
and  yon  sha’n’t  know  what  that  is  till  I  choose  you  to 
know — there  !  Perhaps  if  you’d  been  more  easy  in  har¬ 
ness  I  might  have  given  you  your  head  a  bit.  But  now 
you  shall  go  into  training  first,  my  lady — you  shall  go 
into  training  first.”  And  Mr.  Lawson  leered  a  drunken 
smile  at  her  as  he  continued  in  a  thick  voice — “  I'll  train 
you  my.self,  my  beauty,  and  you  are  a  beauty,  there’s  no 
denying  that !” 

Helen  turned  a  sad,  wondering,  reproachful  look 
towards  her  husband,  a  deep  crimson  flush  mounting  to 
her  very  brow.  At  that  moment  she  felt  more  shame 
for  him  tlian  for  herself.  Then  she  turned  away,  and 
left  the  two  strange  companions  alone. 

“  Now  it  was  that  step  that  took  my  fancy  at  first,” 
he  said,  watching  her  with  an  admiring  hiccup  as  she 
went.  “ I  say,  what  are  you  at ? — what’s  up?  Help! 
murder !” 

Walter  Trevor  had  awakened  as  if  from  a  trance, 
daslicd  across  the  room,  upsetting  every  obstacle  in  his 
way,  and  seized  Mr.  Lawson  by  the  throat.  For  a  few 
moments  the  two  men  wrestled  fiercely  amongst  over¬ 
turned  chairs,  &c. ;  then,  as  the  door  was  thrown  open 
by  a  group  of  terrified-looking  servants,  Richard  Law¬ 
son’s  huge  frame  was  sent  crashing  into  a  corner. 
Walter  Trevor  pushed  past  the  servants,  and  went  into 
the  library,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

“  Oh,  good  gracious !  Whatever  is  it?” 

“  Poor  master !  if  I’m  not  ready  to  faint  I” 

“  How  shocking!” 

“  Send  for  a  constable,  somebody.” 

“  No,  you  had  better  not,”  exclaimed  Miss  Celeste. 


“  If  what  they  say  is  true,  the  exposure  would  be  so 
very  dreadful.” 

“  If  you’ll  tell  me  irhat  people  say,  my  pretty  miss. 
I’ll  tell  you  whether  it’s  true  or  not ;  I  can't  say  fairer 
than  that,  now,  can  I?”  said  Mr.  Lawson,  picking  him¬ 
self  up,  and  taking  a  seat  with  an  at-home  air.  “  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  as  well  now,”  he 
thought  hesitatingly. 

Miss  Celeste  tossed  her  curls  and  spread  out  her 
natty  little  silk  apron  with  an  affectation  of  anger ; 
but  it  was,  in  fact,  very  agreeable  to  her  to  be  addressed 
upon  the  subject  when  even  Mrs.  Dawson  was  passed 
over,  so  she  made  the  most  of  the  situation,  and  said, 
with  a  modest  air  and  downcast  eyes — 

“  Well,  of  cousse,  I  could  not  repeat  the  exact  words, 

but  from  what  lias  been  said — really  1  hardly  like - ” 

Then  perceiving  tliat  the  kitchen-maid  was  going  to 
take  the  trouble  off  her  hands.  Miss  Celeste  went  on 
more  quickly — “  Wo  none  of  us  believe  it,  of  course ; 
but  it  lias  been  said  that  yon  knew  Mrs.  Trevor  before 
her  marriage,  and — that — oh,  really,  she  has  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  known  you !” 

“  Oil !  reason  to  be  ashametl  of  having  known  me, 
hey?”  said  Mr.  I^awson ;  then  he  was  silent,  reflectively 
riib’oing  his  chin  for  a  few  moments.  Presently  ho 
looked  up  with  a  wicked  smile.  “  Well,  it’s  a  pity  it’s 
got  about,  for  she’s  precious  high  and  mighty.  But 
remember  I  wasn’t  the  one  to  set  it  a-going.  I’m  not  the 
one  to  kiss  and  tell.  If  you  find  it  out  for  yourselves, 
you  find  it  out,  that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  that  the  gentleman  could  speak 
fairer,  for  my  part,”  said  the  groom.  “  I’m  not  the  one 
for  kissing  and  telling  neither.”  And  his  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  pretty  face  in  the 
group. 

“It’s  a  lie!”  thundered  old  Wing,  forcing  his  way  to 
the  front.  “A  base  lie  I  Why,  look  at  the  cowardly 
villain  1  Is  that  the  man  that  wouldn’t  tell  if  he’d  got 
anything  to  tell?  Look  at  him,  the  lying  coward  that 
he  is !  Is  he  the  man  to  make  us  think  worse  of  the 
young  mistress  ?  Shame  on  you  all !” 

But  Richard  Lawson  had  gained  his  end ;  not  one 
present  besides  old  Wing  had  the  slightest  shadow  of 
doubt  respecting  Helen  Trevor's  guilt.  They  had  the 
grace  to  hush  their  tongues  in  the  old  man’s  presence, 
telling  each  other  by  wise  nods  and  looks  that  his  ago 
and  attachment  to  the  family  must  be  considered.  But 
the  moment  he  turned  away,  looking,  notwithstanding 
his  defiant  words,  crushe<l  and  broken,  the  talk  began 
again,  first  in  whispers,  and  then  growing  loud  and  fast. 
Mary  Ann,  the  kitchen-maid,  aud  one  or  two  of  her 
equally  unfavoured  sisters,  were  especially  eager  to 
point  out  that  they  had  always  prophesied  the  downfall 
of  Mrs.  Trevor,  “  for  beauty  isn’t  everything  1” 

Even  the  presence  of  Richard  Lawson  was  for  the 
time  forgotten,  and  he  stood  listening  to  what  they 
said,  if  with  a  little  astonishment,  also  with  a  deal  of 
gratification.  After  he  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
himself,  he  slipped  out  of  the  nearest  window  opening 
to  the  terrace :  a  look  of  triumph  upon  his  great  mean 
face.  “  No,  not  just  yet,”  he  muttered.  “  That’s  not 
a  bad  idea  of  theirs,  aud  I’ll  keep  the  ball  a-rolling  for 
a  bit.  On  your  bended  knees,  my  lady.” 
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number  of  beads 
in  every  diamond 
decreases  by  1 
in  every  other 

S^,; ''■\;j^'^lll(k’jK^  mond  has  6 

f  k  beads  ;  then  2 

mM  rows  in  which 

they  have  3 
/Cl-iT  beads ;  then  2 

rows  in  which  each  dia- 
,  mond  has  4  beads.  The 

straiglit  edge  of  this  net- 
work  is  bordered  with  a 
«  wire  covered  with  white 

silk  in  crochet;  the  wire 
18  bent  from  illustration. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  net  is  sewn  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  outer  bottom  part  of  the 
basket ;  the  seam  is  covered 


(F  O  R  tBOrlcing 
»ur  Crochet,  Tat¬ 
ting,  Knitting,  Net¬ 
ting,  and  Embroi¬ 
dery  Patterns,  tee 
heg  to  recommend  to 
Subscribers  the  Cot¬ 
tons  of  Messrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  Evans  and  Co., 
of  Derbg). 


with  a  silk  cord.  No.  1234  K|  ij 
shows  a  scissor  sheath  HHM|| 
made  of  silk  and  card-  bF^,*  ^ 
board,  and  ornamented 
with  embroidery  and 
blonde.  The  needlebook 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  as 
seen  in  No.  1233.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  strip  of  cashmere 
C§  inches  long  and  3^ 
inches  wide,  pleated  like  a  BUMBi 

fan  ;  embroidered  pieces  H|||9tt|H 

of  silk  lined  with 
cardboard  are 
fastened  upon  it  n||l||||3 
from  illustration. 

measure  fold^  a 

in  the  middle  of  ||l|w|o 

broider  the  n  um  -  UfUliilB 

bers  on  one  half  123(i. 

with  green  silk.  Yard  Measure. 
and  divide  the  i 

inches  with  gold  braid.  The  rib¬ 
bon  is  fringed  out  at  both  ends. 

The  pincushion  seen  in  No.  1235 
has  the  shape  of  a  small  apple ;  it 
consists  of  a  ball  of  wool  which  is 
wound  tight  over  a 
round  piece  of  card- 
board,  having  an 
opening  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  ball.  The 
latter  is  then  co- 
vered  with  white 
filoselle  and  gold 
QG  braid.  The  stem  of 

^  apple  is  also  of 

H  sol*!  braid.  The 

H  pins  are  inserted 

from  illustration. 
B  p'  No.  1238  shows 

a  cotton  winder 
made  of  silk;  a 
number  of  such 
complete  the  fitting 
of  the  basket. 


1234.— bcissoi!  tiiiE.\Tn.  ornamented  with 
blonde,  as  shown 
in  illustration. 

'The  basket  is  then  fastened  on  the  flat  or  1235.— Pixcu-SHION. 

larger  bottom  covered  with  silk.  Then 
work  the  bead  network  which  forms 
the  pockets  as  fol- 

next  G  rows  the  1237. — Embroidered  Glace  Silk  Ivork  Basket. 


1233. 

Needlebook  in  the 
Shape  ok  a  Fan. 
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1239  and  1240. 

Cotton  Winders. 

Materials ;  Small  pieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  glace  silk  and  card¬ 
board. 

Nos.  1239  and  1240  show  tliese 
cotton  winders  full  size.  'J'hey 
are  made  of  cardboard  taken 
double,  in  as  many  pieees  as  seen 
in  illustrations.  No.  1240  has  4 
double  pieces  of  cardboard.  No. 
1239  6  double  pieces.  These 
pieces  are  then  covered  separately 
on  one  side  with  coloured  silk  ; 
then  sew  the  4  and  the  G  pieces 
together  on  the  wrong  side  with 
overcast  stitch  i  the  former  pieces 
form  a  cross,  the  latter  a  star ; 


1238.— Cotton  Winder. 


This  embroidery  consists  of  4 
large  lappets  made  of  red  and 
white  cloth  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  and  embroidered  in 
point  russe  with  green,  yellow, 
and  scarlet  silk.  The  4  lappets 
are  jiyned  together  by  a  similar 
embroidered  Vandyke  of  white 
cloth.  The  round  middle  part 
which  covers  the  sewing  on  of 
the  lappets  is  also  of  white  cloth. 
Illustration  No.  1244  shows  a 
part  of  the  same  full  size.  The 
embroidery  is  worked  with  green, 
yellow,  and  red  purse  silk,  fine 
black  silk,  and  with  narrow 
Turkish  silk  braid.  On  each 
red  piece  of  cloth  the  Vandykes 
are  worked  in  point  russe,  with 


'tiilili'iiiillll 
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1241  to  1244.— Foot  Cushion  with 

P^MIIUOIDEKED  CoVER. 

This  cushion  is  round,  flat,  and 
slightly  curved  at  the  top ;  it  is  4 
inches  high  and  measures  12  inches 
across  (see  illustration  No.  1242)  ;  it 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  blue  cotton 
velvet  measuring  20  inches  across, 
and  which  is  cut  out  in  scallops  at 
the  edge.  Make  4  slits  into  the 


1240. — Cotton  Winder. 


1239.— Cotton  Winder 


yellow,  green,  and  orange- 
coloured  silk ;  the  long  fringe- 
are 

yellow  a 

down  by  a  shorter  one.  On 
the  white  pieces  of  cloth  the 
1241. — Foot  Cushion  covered  with  Velttit  Vandykes  are  worked  with 

AND  Embroidered  Cloth  Applique.  orange-coloured,  green,  and 

red  silk ;  the  long  stitch  with 
cover  round  the  outer  edge  at  equal  distances  ;  the  first  of  these  colours, 

the  slits  must  be  each  2  inches  deep  and  also  cut  Each  separate  piece  of  cloth 

out  in  scallops.  The  embroidery  is  then  worked 
from  illustration  on  the  covering  of  cotton  velvet. 


one  side  of  the  winders  is 
then  completed.  When  the 
other  side  has  been  worked 
in  the  same  manner,  join  both 
sides  together  also  with  over¬ 
cast  stitch  ;  the  silk  covering 
must  of  course  be  turned  out¬ 
side.  The  winders  may  be 
made  in  two  or  more  colours, 
according  to  taste. 


p’ooT  Cushion. 


1243.— Part  of  Centre  for  Foot  Cushion  (1241). 


1244. — Part  of  Centre  for  Foot  Cushion  (1241) 
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is  likewise  cut  out  in  Vandykes  ;  a  steel  bead  is  sewn  on 
in  each.  On  the  vandyke  between  the  lappets  work 
long  stitches  alternately  with  green,  red,  and  orange- 
coloured  silk.  At  the  point  of  e.ach  vandyke  and  of 
each  lappet  fasten  a  ball  of  red  wool.  No.  1243  shows 
another  pattern  for  the  middle  part  of  the  cushion  to 
be  worked  in  applique  and  chain  stitch. 


DETRACTORS. 

WE  are  not  usually  disposed  to  regard  with  favour 
that  class  of  persons  called  detractors.  'Whether 
ve  ever  deserve  to  be  included  in  it  need  not  be 
Inquired.  Like  other  faults,  we  arc  no  doubt  ready  to 
depone  on  oath  that  the  spirit  of  it  is  quite  foreign  to 
our  dispositions  and  principles,  however  wc  may 
sometimes,  on  rare  occasions,  bo  drawn  into  the  prac¬ 
tice  by  irroaistible  influence,  excusable  impulse,  or  any 
other  of  those  circumstances  which  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
cause  why  we  ever  do  fall  into  the  common  sins  or  errors 
of  humanity.  Let  us  consider  ourselves,  then,  as  outside 
the  circle  generally,  and  we  can  comfortably  reflect 
what  a  very  unamiable,  repulsive,  mean,  vulgar,  and 
mischievous  vice  this  detraction  is.  And  if  wc  arc 
philosophically  inclined,  we  may  further  reflect  that 
this  facility,  which  wc  all  possess,  of  believing  in  our 
own  impeccability  as  regards  a  common  fault,  is  not 
without  its  use,  inasmuch  as  it  helps  us  to  see  how 
very  ugly  the  &ult  is,  which  wc  might  not  be  able  to 
do  were  we  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  it. 

■*  But  while  conscious  of  the  ugly  aspect  of  detraction, 
and  “  allowing  judgment  to  go”  against  the  detractors, 
in  a  general  way,  still  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  for 
them  sometimes.  For  instance,  it  is  the  custom  to 
believe  that  they  arc,  in  all  cases,  influenced  by  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablcueaa,”  and  act  with 
the  same  intentions  as  those  who  proceed  to  “evil 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering."  In  fact,  we  regard 
them  as  Mrs.  Candours,  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  calumnies  of  the  Sir  Benjamin  Backbites ;  and  I 
think  this  is  a  mistake.  There  are  many  persons  in 
this  world,  who,  when  they  want  to  bring  any  article 
which  they  are  disposed  to  purchase  within  reach  of 
their  means  or  their  wishes,  always  proceed  to  find  fault 
with  it.  They  will  not,  honestly  admitting  its  merits, 
say  it  is  too  dear  for  them,  and  openly  ask  an  abate¬ 
ment,  nor  dishonestly  say  they  think  it  altogether 
below  the  value  put  upon  it;  but  they  ingeniously 
detect  insignificant  flaws,  and  m.ngnify  immaterial 
defects,  grow  extra-particular  as  to  its  probable  dura¬ 
bility,  hint  at  an  approaching  change  in  the  fashions, 
saem  doubtful  whether  they  really  want  it  or  not,  or 
whether  something  else  would  not  be  more  suitable  for 
the  purpose— in  short,  they  “  cheapen  it” — lower  or 
try  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  vendor,  or,  at 
least,  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  likely 
to  be  rated  at  as  high  a  value  by  other  purchasers  as 
he  is  inclined  to  put  upon  it,  in  order  that  he  may 
cheapen  it  in  price.  And  detractors,  to  my  mind,  bear 
in  their  moral  nature  a  complete  analogy  to  these 
people,  and  conduct  themselves,  in  their  social  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  they  do  in 
their  business  concerns.  They  arc  cheapeners.  And 


this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  they  seldom 
“  cheapen”  or  depreciate  any  person  whose  character 
and  abilities  may  be  under  discussion,  of  rank  or  social 
position  so  far  removed  from  their  own  as  to  make  the 
probability  slight  of  his  ever  becoming  an  intimate 
friend  or  acquaintance,  just  as  a  lady  will  go  into 
unrestrained  raptures  over  a  hundred-guinea  India 
shawl,  which  she  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  buying,  but 
.indulge  in  only  a  very  stinted  approval  of  a  ten-guinea 
Paisley,  which  she  means  to  purchase,  iustiiictivcly 
detecting  every  coarse  thread  or  otlier  imperfection, 
although,  with  reference  to  their  several  kinds,  the 
latter  be  really  the  best  specimen  of  the  two.  It  is  the 
people  who  arc  brought  within  the  round  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  interests  whom  they  habitually  disparage,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  one  or  two  so  very 
nearly  connected  with  themselves  as  to  make  their 
interests  almost  identical.  Either  they  are  conscious 
of  not  having  those  moral  or  mental  qualities  at  com¬ 
mand  which  could  make  the  advantages  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  reciprocal,  and  have  not  magnanimity  enough  to 
admit  their  own  inferiority,  or  they  are  really  incapable 
of  appreciating  any  superiority  with  which  they  may 
be  brought  into  familiar  contact,  and  require  the  halo 
of  distance  to  reduce  it  to  their  powers  of  admiration ; 
but  they  certainly  must  “  cheapen”  their  associates 
as  a  condition  of  the  association.  Yet  so  far  arc  they 
from  intending  to  create  an  ill  opinion  of  the  people 
they  detract  from — as  regular  slanderers  do  of  those 
whom  they  malign — that  if  you,  as  a  listener,  have  the 
courage  to  go  a  little  further,  and  hint  at  positive 
faults  and  sins  where  they  only  attribute  slight  imper¬ 
fections,  they  will,  ahnost  to  a  certainty,  undertake 
the  defence  quite  energetically,  whereas  slanderers 
expect  and  wish  that  their  accusations  should  bring 
forward  more  distinct  and  flagrant  charges.  Indeed, 
the  must  malicious  as  well  as  adroit  slanderers  always 
resort  to  this  method  of  obscure  hints  and  whispers  of 
trifling  follies  or  errors  as  the  most  certain  means  of 
giving  rise  to  and  propagating  the  calumnies  they 
want  to  circulate.  To  suggest,  for  instance,  that  “  poor 
Mrs.  So-and-so  always  looks  so  unhappy — so  singular, 
you  know,  when  Mr.  So-and-so  has  such  good  spirits — 
rather  too  good,  perhaps,  but  that’s  a  matter  of  taste,” 
is  to  send  their  listener,  Mrs.  Blunderer,  home  to  tell, 
with  no  bad  intention  whatever,  it  may  be,  to  the 
partner  of  her  bosom,  that  “  Mr.  So-and-so,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  a  sad  husband.  His  wife  is  always  so  mise¬ 
rable,  my  dear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  for  Mrs. 

- who,  you  know,  is  so  intimate  with  them,  says 

so ;  and  if  he  was  fond  of  her  he  couldn’t  have  such 
high  spirits  while  she  is  so  wretched,  or  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  her  being  wretched."  We  all  know  what 
the  result  of  this  communication  ia.  Mr.  B.  goes  to 
his  club,  aud  amuses  one  or  two  of  his  friends  by 
criticisms  on  the  undomestic  habits  of  his  neighbour, 
“  which  of  course  there’s  no  doubt  of,  for  the  women 
have  been  talking  about  it,  and  so,  of  course,  his  wife 
has  ‘  let  it  out ;’  ”  and  Mr.  So-and-so’s  character  is  im¬ 
mediately  below  par ;  the  gentlemen  knowing — shall  it 
be  said  by  experience  V — that  a  man’s  conduct  must  be 
indeed  indefensible  when  his  wife  declines  to  defend  it, 
either  actively  or  passively ;  when  she  not  only  docs 
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I  not  deny  it,  or  even  keep  silent  on  it,  but  “  lets  it 
'  out.” 

This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  tlie  motives  which 
actuate  real  slanderers,  and  of  the  consequences  which 
follow  their  communications.  Ko  doubt  such  con¬ 
sequences  sometimes  follow  the  utterance  of  simple 
detraction,  but  they  were  not  intended  to  do  so.  There 
was  no  motive  beyond  a  wish  to  lower  the  standard, 
morally,  mentally,  or  socially,  of  the  subject  of  the 
detraction ;  and  no  purpose  but  that  of  endeavouring 
to  do  so.  The  slanderer  had  a  deliberate  design  that 
Mr.  So-and-so  should  bo  considered  a  bad  husband — 
the  worse  the  better,  if  wc  may  use  the  expi’cssion — 
which  suggested  the  hints  at  his  wdfe’s  griefs  and  his 
callousucss;  just  as  there  is  also  a  deliberate  design 
that  “iirs.  What’s-her-name”  should  get  the  credit  of 
being  addicted  to  strong  liquors,  when  there  are  con¬ 
stant  allusions  to  the  state  of  her  nerves  or  her  com¬ 
plexion.  A  mere  detractor  would  be  greatly  shocked, 
sincerely  so,  at  finding  that  a  similar  bad  impression 
was  produced  by  his  remarks ;  his  object  being  merely 
to  show  that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  sufficiently 
subject  to  human  weaknesses  to  be  within  the  range 
of  human  sympathies,  or  even  not  so  much  to  show  it 
to  others  as  to  prove  it  to  himself. 

We  don’t  like  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  detraction 
—certainly  not — and,  as  a  rule,  we  are  even  less  exaspe¬ 
rated  at  being  actually  slandered — a  fact  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  because  we  can  with  dignity  come  forward 
to  refute  a  positive  slander,  or,  with  equal  dignity, 
simply  retaliate  on  the  slanderer,  declining  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  ourselves  as  unnecessary,  while  we  only  place 
ourselves  in  a  more  humiliating  situation  by  either 
contradicting,  or  making  reprisals  on,  onr  detractors. 
A  person  who  reports  us  giiilty  of  having  committed 
any  of  the  cardinal  sins,  for  instance,  is  open  to  an 
action  for  defamation,  in  which  wc  may  turn  all  the 
advantage  of  the  position  to  our  own  side,  aud  this 
sometimos  even  whether  he  speaks  the  truth  or  not, 
or  at  all  events  we  may  accuse  him  of  Inaving  com- 
■litted  oue  of,  at  least,  equal  magnitude.  But  what 
shall  we,  or  rather  what  can  we,  say  to  the  person  who 
has  only  said,  perhaps  only  hinted,  that  we  have  not 
quite  as  much  wisdom,  talent,  generosity,  or  good 
temper  as  partial  friends  have  given  us  credit  for,  and 
as,  wc  flatter  ourselves,  we  are  entitled  to  get  credit 
for?  We  can’t  come  forward  and  say,  “We  bog  to 
assure  you  that  you  greatly  underrate  the  greatness  of 
our  abilities,  or  the  goodness  of  our  dispositions,"  or, 
“  Pray  allow  us  to  tell  you  that  we  are  much  wiser, 
cleverer,  more  liberal,  and  more  amiable  than  you 
imagine.”  No;  wc  must  submit  to  be  cheapened. 
And  it  is  but  poor  consolation  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  the  chcaj^euing  process  is  a  conseqsMBce  of  the 
moral  or  mental  mediocrity  of  the  cheapener,  for  we 
cannot  hint  our  belief  without  lowering  our  position 
still  more ;  since  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  protest  of 
our  own  value,  that  our  detractors  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  an  individual  so  much  above  their  own 
calibre,  would  be  to  have  ourselves  regarded,  not  only 
as  fools,  but  as  vain  fools,  not  only  as  triflingly 
unamiablc,  but  insufferably  conceited.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  sting.  Detraction  is  an  intangible  grievance.  A 


calumniator  comes  up,  and,  so  to  speak,  knocks  you 
down,  and,  if  you  can  pick  yourself  up  again,  you 
may  return  the  blow,  and  with  interest;  gaining, 
besides,  some  sympathy  for  your  wounds,  and  some 
admiration  for  your  courage;  but  a  detractor  only 
bints  at  your  inability  to  make  good  your  footing  on 
the  ground  you  have  taken,  or  your  liability  to  get  a 
tumble ;  aud  the  greater  the  demonstration  you  m.ake 
of  your  strength  or  your  security,  the  weaker  do  you 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  listened  to  the 
detraction.  AV^e  cut  hut  sorry  figures  when  we  venture 
to  say,  “  Good  people,  don't  think  us  quite  so  silly  as 
our  kind  friend  who  has  just  given  his  opinion  of  us 
would  have  you  suppose.” 

Do  people  suffer  much  from  detraction?  Much 
more  than  from  calumny,  we  believe.  And  wc  don’t 
mean  merely  what  they  suffer  in  their  feelings,  the  hurt 
given  to  their  sensibilities,  or  their  self-love,  although 
these  arc  serious  sufferings  enough.  God  knows,  we 
often  do  put  an  undue  estimation  on  oui-sclvcs,  and 
thereby  earn  the  mortification  of  finding  out  how 
ridiculous  our  assumption  must  have  made  us  in  the 
eyes  of  others ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  a  cruel  pain  to 
have  oar  honest  self-respect  and  self-confidence  lowered, 
prostrated  sometimes,  by  these  levellers,  who  have  no 
malicious  intent  to  inflict  a  pang.  But  we  suffer  other¬ 
wise  also.  Many  a  one's  success  in  life  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  and  permanently  hindered  by  detraction,  where 
a  downright  slander  might  have  had  quite  the  opposite 
effect,  and  that  even  though  there  were  good  grounds 
for  believing  the  slander  to  have  had  some  foundation 
in  truth.  For  society  recoils  from  the  one  as  an 
attempt  at  injury,  not  justified  by  even  Uie  actual 
delinquency  of  the  injured  person ;  but  accepts  the 
otiicr  as  the  candid  judgment  of  combined  good-will 
and  honest  intention.  Indomitable  determination,  irre¬ 
pressible  impudence,  or  immovable  <^tuseness  may  rise 
above  the  power  <rf  detraction ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ability,  even  very  high  ability,  unsustained 
by  either  a  strong  will  or  a  stivmg  assorance,  or  com¬ 
bined  with  morbid  sensibility,  has  been  crushed  by  it, 
flung  into  the  lower  ranks,  kept  in  the  humble  places, 
while  self-sufficient  mediocrity  has  daringly  or  dog¬ 
gedly  fought  its  way  to  the  highest.  A  disparaging 
word,  an  unfavourable,  or  not  sufficiently  favourable, 
opinion,  a  hesitating  commendation,  has  put  many  a 
one  on  a  level  from  which  he  found  it  impossible  ever 
to  lift  himself,  or  was  only  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  con¬ 
junction  of  after  circumstances  as  happy  as  they  were 
uncommon.  I’he  author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  has 
illostrated  this  excellently  in  his  sketch  of  “  Early 
Struggles.”  A  fashionable  and  popular  physician  irre¬ 
trievably  damages  the  reptitation  of  a  young  doctor  in 
the  opinion  of  his  best  patient,  and,  for  some  time,  in 

general  opinion  also,  by  saying  “  I  assure  you.  Dr. - , 

there  is  really  some  difference  between  apoplexy  and 
epilepsy ;  at  least,  there  was  wlicn  I  was  a  young  man.” 
And,  as  the  writer  says,  speaking  in  the  character  of 
the  object  of  the  sarcasm,  the  words  and  “  the  look  of 
supercilious  commiseration  directed  to  the  patient” 
which  accompanied  them,  had  “power  to  take,  as  it 
were,  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  unpretending 
protcssioual  brother.” 


BODICE,  CUFF,  AND  CHEMISETTE. 


long  for  the  collar,  and 
an  inch  and  one-fifth 
long  for  the  cuffs.  They 
are  rounded  off  at  one 
side,  and  sewn  together 
with  the  loops  of  the 
mignardise.  The  collar 
is  sewn  on  a  muslin 
habit-shirt,  and  the  culfi 
on  muslin  sleeves.  In¬ 
stead  of  lace  insertion, 
crochet- work  may  be 
employed. 


1245  to  1247. 

Lady’s  Bodice. 

This  bodice  may  be 
made  of  white  muslin 
or  cashmere.  It  is 
trimmed  with  plaits  of 
coloured  ribbon  and  lace 
insertion  arranged 
lengthwise  over  the  bo¬ 
dice  and  round  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeves. 
To  plait  the  ribbon  as 
seen  in  illustration  1245 
take  two  pieces  of  satin 
ribbon,  and  twist  narrow 
Valenciennes  insertion 
over  and  under  them  at 
equal  distances.  The 
edge  trimmed  with  lace 
sewn  on  full.  No.  1246 
shows  the  back  of  the 
bodice. 


1251. 

"  Collar,  with  Short 
IL\bit-Shirt. 

This  collar  is  of  fine 
double  linen  sewn  on  « 
short  habit-shirt,  whidi 
takes  less  material  than  the 
larger  ones.  It  is  ea^  to 


1245.— Trimming  for  Bodice  1247. 


1248.  —  Muslin  Chemisette 

TO  WEAR  WITH  A  HaPHAEL 

Dress  Bodice. 

The  upper  part  of  the 
bodice  is  arranged  in  full 
bouillons.  There  is  a  ruche 
round  the  neck,  divided  by  a 
piping  of  coloured  silk. 


1252  to  1254. 

New  Mode  of  Looping  U? 
Dresses. 

This  process  is  very  simple 
and  practical.  Sew  three 


1249.— Cuff  of  Insertion  and  Mignardise  Braid. 


The  collar  and 
sleeves  consist  of 


1248. — AIuslin 

r  Chemisette. 

1249  and  1250. 

Stand-itp  Collar 

AND  Sleeves  of 

A 

Insertion  and 

Mignardise 

BOOTS. 

The  shoe  pinches,  but 
it  should  not.  If  it  docs 
pinch  in  early  years,  ma¬ 
turity  and  old  age  will 
suffer,  and  the  burden  of 
the  feet  be  corns  and 
bunions.  Nothing  is  more 
correct  than  the  great  toe 
theory :  you  walk  with  your 


great  toe,  but  you  restrain 
its  movements,  and  push 


1252. — ^New  Mode  of  Looping  Up  Dbesse; 
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1253. — ^Froxt  of  Skirt  when  Looped  Up. 


1254. — Back  of  Skirt  when  Looped  Up. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE  CAERIIYDON. 


II 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PA'nENCE 
CAERIIYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BT  T!fE  ArrnOR  OF  “  THE  KIDDLE- A-WINK.'* 


Journal  Continued. 


/"OCTOBER  5th.  I  have  said  farewell  to  Mr.  Fulkc 
^  for  ever!  He  came  hither  yesterday  to  pay  me  a 


visit,  and  then,  as  I  spoke  to  him  of  Mr.  Morrens’  sad 
state  and  niy  hope  that  his  son  would  arrive  in  time 
to  see  him,  he  said  quietly — 

“  Let  us  hope  so.  Miss  Caerhydon.  And  when  Mr. 
Morrens  comes,  tell  liim  from  me  that  no  one  among 
his  friends  will  grieve  for  his  father’s  death  as  I  shall. 
Heaven  help  me  I  I  never  thought  the  poor  mao 
would  die !” 

“But  he  may  not  die!”  I  cried,  “and  yo«  shall  tell 
Vincent  yourself,  Mr.  Fulke,  of  your  sympathy  and 


“Do  you  not  know,  madam,  that  I  quit  ComwaD 
the  day  after  to-morrow  ?” 

“  I  did  not  know  it,”  I  said  faintly. 

“Surely  I  have  trespassed  long  enough  on  the 
hospitality  of  Gualmara,”  he  returned,  looking  down 
and  playing  with  his  sword-hilt. 

I  was  thankful  he  looked  down,  for  he  did  not  see 
the  whiteness  of  my  face. 

“I  have  stayed  too  long,”  ho  continued,  sighing; 
“but  it  is  useless  now  to  repent.  Yet,  madam,  had  I 
known  that  Mr.  Vincent  ^lorrens  was  your  favoured 
servant,  I  would  not  have  come  to  Gualmara.” 

“You  mistake — you  do  indeed,”  I  cried  eagerly. 
“  Vincent  is  not  my  suitor.” 

“  dTou  have  told  me  that  before,  madam,”  said  Mr. 
Fulke,  “  under  circumstances  which  made  the  assertion 
seem  as  incredible  to  me  as  it  docs  now.  Y’ou  added 
then  that  you  hated  me ;  but  perhaps,  as  you  will  so 
soon  be  rid  of  me,  you  will  spare  me  a  repetition  of 
that  to-day.” 

^ly  face  burned  with  a  hundred  fires,  and  my  hesi¬ 
tating  tongue  would  not  answer  as  I  wished. 

“I — I  was  angry  then,  Mr.  Fulke.  And  indeed 
Vincent  is  my  dear  friend,  but  not  my  lovei’." 

“Do  not  trouble  yourself,  madam,  to  deny  the  fact 
to  me,”  returned  Mr.  Fulke  somewhat  haughtily. 
“You  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  since  your 
absence  from  Gnahnara  your  father  has  spoken  to  me 
with  the  fraakaess  of  a  gentleman.  His  daughter 
does  not  wish  for  the  hrmomr  of  my  alliance,  he  tells 
roc.  In  fact,  he  refused  me  again  on  your  behalf, 
unaware,  perhaps,  that  yon  had  already  done  so  on 
your  own.  And  he  thinks  roe  a  very  Shylock;  he 
offers  to  pay  the  bond  at  once.” 

Pale  aad  C(Jd,  I  listened  breathlessly.  Oh!  what 
has  my  father  done?  Why  did  he  not  wait? 

“  I  have  refosed  that  insult,”  continued  Mr.  Fulke 
furiously. 

“Insult I”  I  cried,  knowing  not  what  I  said.  “My 
father  would  not  insnlt  a  kinsman  and  a  guest.” 

“No,  but  his  daughter  would,”  said  Mr.  Fulke. 

His  daughter  can  think  that  money  will  com¬ 
pensate  a  man  for  the  fal^e  encouragement  she  has 


given  to  his  hopes,  so  she  can  urge  the  payment 
of  this  odious  bond  before  the  time  is  ripe  even 
to  speak  of  it.  Aladam,  I  thank  you,  and  I  bid  yon 
farewell.” 

“  Stop,  sir !  stop !”  I  exclaimed,  beside  myself  with 
sorrow.  “I  did  not  know  my  father  would  do  this. 
Tell  me  more — tell  me  all  he  said.” 

“  He  said,  madam,  all  that  you  bade  him.  That  yon 
did  not  wish  to  fulfil  the  foolish  compact  agreed  on 
years  ago  by  old  heads,  which  reckoned  without  young 
hearts.  And  he  added  that  both  the  elder  and  the 
younger  hir.  ^lorrcns  only  waited  for  the  withdrawal 
of  my  claims,  the  one  to  solicit  your  hand  for  his  son, 
the  other  to  ask  your  love  for  himself.” 

Mr.  Fulke  bowed  to  me,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
strode  towards  the  door.  I  felt  faint,  and  with  both 
my  hands  upon  my  heai  t  I  could  scarce  stay  its  be.ating. 
O  what  has  my  father  done?  W’hy  has  he  spokes 
thus,  thinking  to  spare  my  pride? 

“Alan!  Mr.  Fulke!”  I  cried.  “Tliis  is  not  true! 
it  is  not,  indeed !” 

“  Not  true !”  he  answered,  looking  at  me  strangely. 
“  Do  yon  deny  your  father’s  words,  madam  ?” 

“No,  no!  Wt — but - ”  Covered  with  confusion  I 

stammered.  I  stopped,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  I  hid 
my  face  with  my  hands. 

Mr.  Fulke  stood  still  at  the  door,  and  I  /ell  that  he 
was  looking  at  me  earnestly. 

“  Patience,"  he  said,  in  softened  tones,  “  do  not  play 
with  my  life  and  with  your  own.  If  this  be  your 
father’s  doing,  and  not  yours,  say  so  at  once,  and  let 
me  tell  him  th.at  I  will  lake  no  dismissal  e-veept  from 
your  lips.” 

“My  father  misunderstood,”  I  gasped  faintly;  “I 
only  meant - ” 

“Patience!”  cried  Mr.  Fulke,  and  he  came  swiftly 
towards  mo,  and  seized  me  with  a  burning  hand,  “it 
is  all  said  in  one  word — will  you  be  my  wife,  and  go 
back  with  me  to  London  next  week  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that,”  I  answered,  “  because  I 
have  promised - ” 

“You  have  promised  Vincent  Morrens  you  wil 
not  ?”  he  broke  ia  furiosisly. 

I  was  silent  a  moment,  striving  to  think  what  I 
should  say. 

“  Will  you  smswer  me.  Miss  Caerhydon?”  he  said  ii 
a  bitter  tone. 

“  I  promised  him,"  I  said,  “  and  yet - " 

I  would  have  said,  “  and  yet  I  love  yon,  Ahm,”  bu> 
I  stopped,  frightened,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  by 
the  anger  of  a  man. 

“  This  is  child's  play,”  cried  Mr.  Fulke,  flinging  iny 
hand  from  his  arm.  “  Am  I  to  take  from  your  lips 
only  such  words  as  the  painter  chooses  you  shall  say  ; 
Am  I  to  stay  here  only  to  hear  you  confess  the  pro¬ 
mises  you  have  made  to  him  not  to  listen  to  my  suit  ; 
The  meanest  man  alive  would  not  bear  such  dishononi. 
I  leave  you  to  the  painter,  madam,  but  by  all  tbe 
fiends,  if  he  come  across  my  path  my  sword  shall  fieJ 
his  dastardly  heart." 

His  face,  even  to  the  lips,  was  white,  and  I  shnusl 
from  the  fury  of  his  voice.  I  was  ashamed,  I  was 
sorry,  I  was  pitiful  for  him  all  in  one. 
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“Vincent  is  my  friend,”  I  said  sharply,  “and  there 
is  not  a  nobler  heart  in  Christendom  than  his.” 

As  I  spoke,  Mr.  Fulko  recovered  himself. 

“Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  ;  “  I 
am  sorry  I  have  shown  discourtesy  to  a  lady.  As  to 
Mr.  Morrcns,  I  care  not,  and  I  know  not,  what  he  is. 
For  your  sake  I  will  hope  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  King 
Arthur  the  blessed.  Have  you  any  commands  for 
London,  madam  ?” 

“None,  sir.”  I  curtsied  to  him  deeply,  my  lip 
quivering  and  my  heart  on  fire  with  anger  and  pride. 

“Then  farewell,  madam,  lilay  all  happiness  await 
you  and — and  Mr.  Morrens !” 

I  felt  the  wish  was  a  curse  deep  and  bitter,  and  the 
strangest  shiver  fell  over  me  that  ever  chilled  my  flesh. 

I  did  not  answer  him  a  word.  I  had  no  love  for  him 
at  that  moment.  All  the  suspicions,  all  the  unuttcred 
doubts  of  my  soul  were  weighing  heavy  on  me  then, 
and  in  the  cruelty  of  my  fear  I  shrank  away  against 
the  wall  as  he  passed  me.  Yes,  fear — I  was  afraid  of 
him — afraid  as  I  should  be  of  a  spirit  whose  power 
over  me  was  unholy.  I  wish  I  had  not  been  afraid. 
Have  I  grown  a  coward  ?  I,  who  used  to  boast  that  I 
never  knew  fear?  Yes,  I  wish  I  had  not  been  afraid, 
for  it  made  me  cruel.  I  shrank  against  the  wall  in 
cold  silence,  and  when  I  looked  up  he  was  gone.  Then 
I  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  wept  bitterly. 

I  shall  never  see  his  face  again :  he  goes  to  London 
to-morrow. 

October  Cth.  I  sat  up  last  night  till  three  o’clock, 
then,  wearied  out,  I  slept  till  noon.  But  I  am  not 
rested,  and  I  shiver  every  moment.  I  wonder  at  what 
hour  Mr.  Fulke  starts  to-day.  Doubtless  he  will  go 
post.  I  wish  some  one  would  come  and  tell  me  he  was 
gone. 

Mr.  Morrens  slept  ill,  and  his  mind  wandered  some¬ 
what.  He  wearies  for  a  sight  of  his  son.  It  is  strange 
there  is  no  letter  from  Vincent  to-day,  yet  in  his  last 
he  said,  “I  will  write  to  morrow.” 

Mr.  Morrens  hath  just  sent  for  me  to  his  bedside, 
and  prayed  me  to  ride  to  Gualmara  and  sec  if  my 
father  has  had  news  of  his  son. 

“  Bring  me  back  tidings.  Patience,”  he  said.  “  I 
will  trust  none  but  thee  to  go,  my  child.” 

I  see  his  soul  is  sick  with  longing  for  his  son,  and 
the  look  of  woe  and  love  ho  cast ‘on  me  pierced  my 
heart  with  shame  for  that  selfish  grief  which  I  am 
hiding.  Shall  I  dare  to  think  of  such  a  man  as  Alan 
Fulke,  when  my  friend,  my  counsellor,  my  second 
father  lies  weary,  sick,  and  dying,  unconsolcd  by  the 
voice  and  the  love  of  his  son  ? 

My  pony  is  at  the  door.  Heaven  in  pity  grant  I  may 
bring  back  tidings ! 

I  think  I  am  glad  ]Mr.  Fulke  is  gone — glad  he  mis¬ 
understood  me  to  the  last.  I  ana,  perhaps,  saved  from 
deeper  sorrow.  Surely  ho  is  not.  a  good  man — not  a 
man  whom  a  woman  could  love  aud  honour  with  all 
her  soul.  And  yet - 

October  7th.  There  was  no  news  at  Gualmara  of 
Vincent.  I  say  this  first,  because  my  seltish  heart  is  so 
full  of  its  own  joys  and  sorrows,  that  it  might  else 


forget  to  make  a  record  here  of  this  new  grief  fallen 
on  my  friends.  And  yet  there  cannot  be  anything  to 
fear.  Vincent  must  surely  be  on  ids  way  to  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Alorrcns  sinks  fast,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  his  son 
alone  holds  him  to  life. 

My  father  hath  written  to  friends  in  London,  in¬ 
quiring  the  cause  of  Vincent’s  silence.  Colonel 
Buggins  hath  done  the  same.  But  we  say  naught  to 
Mr.  Morrens  of  our  fears. 

As  for  me,  I  will  not  think  evil.  Vincent's  silence 
can  only  mean  that  he  is  travelling  hither  with  all 
speed.  With  this  thought  I  console  his  sick  father  as 
I  sit  by  his  bedside. 

God  grant  1  may  be  right!  But  so  many  days  have 
passed,  bringing  no  letters,  that  my  heart  quails  as  I 
count  them  up.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  that  mis¬ 
fortune  can  have  befallen  Vincent,  for  “ill  news  travels 
swiftly,”  as  the  proverb  says,  and  had  aught  happened 
we  must  have  heard  of  it.  Now  I  am  more  cheerful, 
having  said  this,  being  persuaded  there  is  nothing 
amiss  beyond,  perhaps,  a  broken  chaise  or  a  lame 
horse  hindering  his  journey. 

And  now  that  I  would  speak  of  my.aolf  my  pen 
falters.  What  have  I  done?  Why  do  I  tremble  aud 
weep?  1  ought  to  bo  glad.  Except  this  vague  fear 
for  Vincent's  safety,  except  this  grief  for  Jlr.  Morrens’ 
sickness,  there  should  be  in  my  soul  naught  but  con¬ 
fidence  and  joy.  But  these  will  not  come  at  my  bid¬ 
ding.  Alas !  no.  Love  is  sorrow,  and  ns  sorrow  I 
welcome  him,  and  hide  his  barbed  arrows  in  my  heart. 

Yesterday  I  rode  to  Gualmara  by  way  of  the  moor, 
that  being  the  shorter  road.  It  is  long  since  I  have 
gone  this  way,  because  the  old  Hucl*  Ruth  lies  on  the 
moor,  and  1  hate  that  weird  spot.  As  I  neared  it  I 
saw  a  great  crowd  standing  round  the  shaft,  and 
among  them  iny  father ;  so,  hoping  to  hear  news  of 
Vincent  sooner,  I  galloped  towards  them,  and  when 
close  to  the  mine  I  sprang  from  my  pony,  and  ran  in 
among  the  people.  All  were  so  excited  they  never 
heeded  me.  I  thought  they  were  full  of  wonder  at  the 
great  fire-engine  which  is  just  put  up,  and  which  was 
now  working  fast,  pumping  forth  great  volumes  of 
water  from  the  shaft  with  wonderful  ease ;  but  as  I 
glanced  curiously  at  the  engine-house,  I  heard  a  voice 
say— 

“  Here’s  Miss  Patience  come !  Don't  let  her  see 
him — she’ll  be  scared.” 

But  as  he  spoke  the  crowd  parted,  and  I  saw  Alan 
Fulke,  dressed  as  he  was  that  night  at  the  play,  lying 
dead  on  the  ground  near  the  edge  of  the  great  shaft. 
Then  I  seized  the  man  next  me  by  the  arm. 

“Great  God!”  I  cried,  “did  he  fall  in?  Is  he 
dead  ?” 

“He  is  dead,  my  dear  miss,”  said  the  miner  ;  “wc 
picked  'un  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.” 

1  broke  from  him  before  he  had  done  speaking,  and 
bursting  through  the  crowd,  I  fell  on  my  knees  by 
Alan’s  corpse.  I  uttered  wild  words — I  know  not  what 
—  and  with  head  bent  down,  I  rained  tears  upon  his 
cold  face.  Blind  with  grief,  anguish,  horror,  1  saw 


•  IIucl  (mine).  This  word  by  Eni,lish  custom  is  now  spelt 
IK/ieai. 
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before  me  only  this  dreadful  dead-white  face,  I  heard 
only  my  own  sobs. 

“Alan!  Alan!  let  me  die  with  you!  O  God!  I 
cannot  bear  this !  My  heart  is  broken  !" 

I  fell  forward  to  the  ground,  but  as  my  weeping  face 
touched  the  earth,  strong  arms  were  clasped  around 
me. 

“It  is  not  Alan,”  said  Mr.  Fulke’s  voice.  “lam 
here.  Patience.  My  love,  my  dear,  dear  love,  calm 
youi’self ;  I  am  alive  and  well.  You  arc  deceived  by  a 
strange  likeness." 

As  I  heard  his  voice,  as  I  felt  the  clasp  of  his  arms 
around  me,  straining  me  tightly  to  his  heart,  1  sobbed 
for  joy;  but  in  an  instant  more  a  tide  of  burning 
shame  rushed  over  me,  and  escaping  from  his  embrace, 
I  ran  to  my  father,  and  hid  my  face  upon  his  breast. 

“  My  dearest  child,”  he  said  sorrowfully,  “  I  am 
grieved  for  this  mistake.” 

Oh,  Mr.  Caerhydon,  do  not  say  so !”  said  Alan 
Fulke.  “  Do  not  let  my  joy  be  your  grief.” 

He  took  my  hand  in  his.  and  lifted  my  head  from 
my  father’s  shoulder. 

“AVhat  docs  it  mean?”  I  said.  “Who  is  it  lying 
dead  yonder  ?” 

“  We  know  not.  Patience,”  answered  my  father 
sorrowfully.  “  When  the  shaft  was  drained  of  water 
the  miners  descended,  and  in  the  lowest  level,  lying  in 
the  mundic  water,  they  found  tliis  poor  corpse.” 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  into  Mr.  Fulke’s  face  in  fear 
and  wonder. 

“  Yes,  Patience,”  he  said  in  a  sad  voice,  “his  face  is 
strangely  like  mine — more  like  still  to  the  portrait  at 
Gualmara  that  hangs  in  your  room.  And  your  father 

fears - "  But  he  stepped  because  a  great  cry  rose 

among  the  crowd — 

Here’s  Aunt  Gracey  Trclisic !  She’ll  tell  us  who  it 
is.  She’s  the  oldest  woman  in  the  parish.” 

Upright  still,  though  leaning  her  hand  upon  her  stick. 
Aunt  Gracey  came  forward,  while  the  crowd  parted 
right  and  left,  till  she  reached  the  dead  man.  Bending 
over  his  face,  she  stood  a  moment  still  and  silent ;  then 
she  raised  her  hand  in  the  air  solemnly. 

“  I  know  this  man,”  she  said ;  “  this  is  the  body  of 
Arthur  Upton,  who  parted  with  my  father  and  me  on  a 
rough  night  in  June  forty-five  year  agone.  And  as 
truly  as  God  will  judge  us,  I  swear  he  was  foully  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  man  who  took  his  wife  from  him — llegi- 
uald  Caerhydon,  who  lies  self-slain  beneath  that  tree 
yonder.” 

As  my  father  heard  his  father’s  name  thus  uttered, 
Lis  face  turned  white  as  snow. 

“  Grace  Trelisic,”  he  cried,  “  beware  of  what  you  say. 
Do  not  traduce  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Arthur  Upton 
was  drowned  at  sea.” 

“  As  I  am  a  living  woman,”  she  answered,  “  he  was 
not  drowned.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  being  wrecked, 
and  believing  this.  Miss  Ruth  Penharva— being  then 
secretly  his  wife— yielded  to  her  father’s  commands  and 
married  your  honour’s  father.  But  when  she  had  been 
his  wife  six  months  her  first  husband  came  home  from 
foreign  parts  a  broken  man  in  health  and  heart,  and  he 
sought  out  my  father  and  told  him  of  his  grief.  For 
Aliss  Ruth’s  sake  he  hid  his  anguish,  ai:  1  would  not  let 


her  know  he  lived.  He  came  down  here  under  another  I 
name,  and  in  the  morning  after  that  rough  night  of  ^ 
which  I  tell,  the  little  boat  in  which  he  went  to  and  fro 
between  his  schooner  and  the  shore  was  found  wrecked 
in  Gualmara  bay.  But  his  body  was  never  found — ^no, 
no.” 

“  Speak  out,  Grace  Trclisic!”  cried  my  father. 

“  If  I  speak  out,  my  words  will  seem  cruel  words  to 
your  honour,”  said  the  woman,  as,  leaning  both  hands 
upon  her  stick,  she  turned  her  haggard  face  towards  us. 

“  I’ve  been  silent  these  five-and-forty  years — am  I  to 
tell  all  now  ?” 

“  Tell  it !  tell  it !”  cried  the  voices  of  the  crowd — ^my 
father’s  among  them  the  most  urgent  there. 

“  'Well,”  she  said,  “  if  yonder  man  lying  beneath  that 
tree  w,as  a  miyrdercr,  he  died  for  it — he  died  by  his  own 
hand.” 

Until  she  spoke  I  had  never  known  that  my  grand¬ 
father  lay  buried  beneath  that  weird  old  tree  upon  the 
moor,  and  hearing  it  now  so  strangely,  I  looked  with 
pitiful  eyes  upon  my  dear  father  and  kissed  him. 

“  Hush,  Patience !”  he  whispered ;  “  they  denied  the 
poor  demented  man  Christian  burial ;  mad  he  might  be, 
but  he  was  no  murderer.  Tell  your  story,  Grace — I  do 
not  fear  it.” 

“  Your  honour  has  heard,”  she  said,  “  how  my  father 
was  found  dead  in  his  boat,  drifting  out  to  sea.  Well, 
he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  time  was  come,  and  I  was 
a  woman  getting  up  in  years  too — for  I  was  past  forty 
— and  the  night  afore  the  d.ay  he  went  out  for  that  last 
sail  he  told  me  what  he  had  on  his  mind.  ‘  Grace,’  he 
says,  ‘Mr.  Arthur  Upton — who  was  called  Captain 
Moreton  down  here — was  not  drowned  when  his  boat 
was  wrecked  t’other  night.  No ;  I  was  on  the  bay,  and 
I  seed  a  swimmer  in  the  sea,  who,  fighting  for  his  life, 
reached  the  shore,  and  lay  there  awhile  in  a  dead  faint. 
Then  I  stole  on  him,  and  saw  his  face,  and  it  was  the 
face  of  his  mortal  enemy — his  wife’s  treacherous  hus¬ 
band,  Reginald  Caerhydon.  Grace,  child,  there’s 
murder  hid  sometvhere,  I'm  sartain,  and  one  day  ’twill 
come  to  light;  but  keep  quiet  now  for  Miss  Ruth’s 
sake.’  Those  were  the  last  words  my  father  said  to 
me,  your  honour,  but  they  were  true  words.  Murder 
teas  hid  somewhere — ’twas  hid  here,  down  this  shaft, 
and  now  that  ’tis  brought  to  light,  I  say  it  was  your 
father’s  hand  killed  this  man.” 

As  Grace  Trelisic  finished  speaking,  a  solemn  silence 
fell  upon  the  crowd,  and  all  eyes  turned  on  my  father’s 
face.  lie  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  hand  which  held 
mine  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

“  Father,”  I  said,  winding  my  arms  about  him,  “  do  i 
not  heed  her  words.  How  can  that  poor  man  have  died 
five-and-forty  years  ago  ?  He  looks  as  if  he  lived  but 
yesterday.” 

“Here  is  Doctor  Scaboria!”  cried  Mr.  Fulke  in  a 
glad  voice.  “  He  will  tell  us  whether  this  man  died 
but  yesterday  or  years  ago." 

In  passing  us  the  doctor  grasped  my  father’s  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  then  hurried  on  to  the  dead  man  and 
knelt  down  by  him.  In  a  little  while  he  raised  his 
head  and  beckoned  to  us. 

“This  man,”  he  said,  “died  by  a  sword-thrust 
through  his  lungs.  Here  is  the  wound  —  it  must  have 
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otha  I  tjten  his  life  in  a  moment.  lie  must  have  been  flung 
^  into  the  shaft ;  he  could  not  have  walked  a  step  after 
this  stroke.” 

jcked  iij  said  so,”  muttered  Grace.  “  I  tell  you  ’tis  Arthur 
Upton,  and  he  was  murdered  by  the  man  who  stole  his 
wife.” 

1  “Arthur  Upton  1”  exclaimed  Doctor  Scaboria.  “If 
it  be  he,  this  is  a  strange  miracle  indeed.” 

“  Tes  tha  mundic  water,**”  said  a  miner.  “  I  tell  'cc 
'twill  keep  tha  dead  a  hundred  years.  And  ct  have 
kept  thic  man,  and  brought  'un  up  to  light  now  as  a 
witness  against  his  slayer.” 

™y  “It  may  be  so,”  returned  the  doctor.  “Mr.  Caer- 
bydon,  do  you  believe  this  gentleman  to  be  your  kins- 
‘  man,  Mr.  Upton  ?” 

j  own  (I  I  do  indeed,”  answered  my  father  in  a  faltering 
voice.  “  Ilis  dress,  and  his  likeness  to  the  portrait  at 
rand-  Qualmara,  convince  me  it  is  he.  Doubtless  he  died  in 
in  the  j  duel — his  antagonist,  perhaps,  my  unhappy  father. 
If  it  be  indeed  true  that  my  mother  was  secretly  his 
wife,  it  would  be  no  marvel  that  they  met  and  fought.” 
id  the  “Come  away.  Patience,” whispered  Mr.  Fulke,  “this 
be,  !  jg  jjQ  place  for  you.” 

-I  do  I  would  not  go  without  my  father,  so  I  waited 

till  he  had  given  orders  to  have  Mr.  Upton’s  poor 
father  remains  carefully  cared  for,  and  then,  pale  and  silent, 
i  he  came  with  us  to  Gualmara. 

I  j  Mr.  Fulke  rode  back  with  me  to  Lamorran.  lie 
I  came  as  my  affianced  husband,  and  he  spoke  freely  of 
it  last  jjjg  loyg  j^nd  happiness,  but  this  new  strange  sorrow 
le,’  he  jgy  gg  heavy  on  my  heart,  that  I  could  not  answer  him 
iptiiin  jrny  joy 
3  boat 

y,  and  October  9th.  My  father  rode  hither  to-day.  lie  tells 
s  life,  me  he  has  searched  the  books  of  the  churches  in  many 
faint,  parishes,  and  he  finds  it  is  indeed  true  that  his  mother, 
as  the  R'lth  Penharva,  was  married  to  Arthur  Upton  some 
3  hus-  lour  years  before  she  became  the  wife  of  Reginald 
bere’i  Caerhydon.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  same  church  he 
’twill  found  a  record  of  a  second  marriage  between  his  father 
luth’e  and  mother  about  five  months  before  his  own  birth,  and 
aid  to  here  the  poor  lady  signs  her  name  “  Upton.”  This 
[urder  proves  two  sorrows — her  secret  marriage  must  now  have 
shaft,  ^  become  known  to  her  second  husband,  as  also  the 
3  your  I  fact  that  when  she  married  him  her  first  husband  was 
j  rtill  living.  Doubtless  at  this  second  ceremony  she  was 
lilence  indeed  a  widow,  for  Arthur  Upton  then  lay  in  the 
ither’s  abaft  of  old  llucl  Ruth,  slain  by  Reginald  Caerhydon’s 
1  held  fband. 

AVhat  a  volume  of  woe  is  thus  opened  to  us  by  this 
I,  “  do  atrango  discovery  of  Mr.  Upton’s  body  in  the  shaft ! 
e  died  1  All  the  tales  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  Ruth  Pen- 
cd  but  barva’s  slow-consuming  grief,  her  broken  heart,  her 
ailent  patience,  cannot  touch  in  truth  the  sum  of  her 
e  in  a  great  sorrow. 

a  died  To  believe  her  husband — her  dear  lover — dead,  and 

S  out-  i  •  This  water  has  much  arsenic  in  it.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
in  and  jComwall  that  a  miner,  who  was  missed  on  his  weddin$;-day, 
cd  his  ®ftcr  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  found  down  a  shaft  so 
jis-Tfoctly  unchanged  that  he  was  recognised  by  his  sweetheart 
thrust  woman  now  of  eighty.  It  is  said  the  contrast  between 

|Us  youth  and  her  age  was  very  afiecting  to  herself  and  the  by- 

t  have  k, 


after  a  year  of  speechless  woe  to  marry  at  her  father’s 
command  a  stern  man  she  feared  and  hated,  and  then 
to  hear  that  Arthur  was  alive — yet  dead  now,  slain  by 
the  father  of  her  child.  And  again,  to  bear  this 
silently,  silence  being  her  only  remedy.  Silently  she 
lived,  silently  she  died.  A  few  months  of  bitter, 
uncomplaining  anguish,  then  Ruth  Penharva  kissed  her 
child,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 

Truly  I  marvel  no  more  that  Reginald  Caerhydon’s 
brain  gave  way,  and  he  laid  at  last  violent  hands  upon 
his  own  life. 

Aly  father  is  much  moved  by  the  sad  story  which 
this  strange  occurrence  at  the  mine  has  brought  to 
light.  I  never  saw  him  so  full  of  thought  and  gloom. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  I  have  sorted  all  my  unhappy 
father’s  papers,  and  I  find  there  plain  proof 'that  he 
knew  Mr.  Upton  lived  when  he  married  my  mother. 
The  sin,  then,  was  his,  not  hers,  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
when  this  sorely-wronged  gentleman  returned  hither, 
they  met  and  fought,  and  Mr.  Upton  was  slain.  'There 
has  always  been  a  shadow  of  this  in  my  mind — a  fear  that 
some  great  wrong  was  done.  I  trust,  dear  child,  Mr. 
Fulke  will  not  revenge  on  thee  the  evil  done  to  Arthur 
Upton.” 

“That  is  a  sad  fear,  dear  father,”  I  said  gently. 
But  I  felt  my  heart  beat  painfully,  and  all  my  doubts 
of  Mr.  Fulke’s  honour  and  truth  rose  before  me  in  a 
great  cloud. 

“  Yet  I  am  glad  thou  art  betrothed,  Patience,”  he 
continued,  “  for  I  know  thy  love  hath  long  been  fixed  on 
this  young  man.  And  thou  wouldst  not  own  it, 
child?” 

“  No,  father,”  I  answered  softly,  “  and  I  half  wish 
I  had  not  owned  it  now.” 

“  Do  not  grieve  for  that.  Patience.  For  myself  I  am 
glad  the  matter  is  settled.  'Thou  fanciest  perhaps  it 
was  unwomanly  to  confess  thy  love,  but  the  occasion 
excused  that.  Truly  the  likeness  was  marvellous 
between  the  dead  man  and  the  living — the  costimie, 
too,  being  the  same.  If  I  had  come  and  looked  upon 
him  suddenly,  as  you  did,  I  too  might  have  been 
deceived.  All  men  talked  of  this  resemblance  to-day  at 
the  inquest.  It  has  been  the  stiangest  inquest  ever 
held.  Patience.  Except  Grace  Trelisic,  an  old  woman 
of  eighty-five,  there  was  not  one  witness  to  say  ‘I 
have  seen  this  man  in  life  and  know  him.’  There  he 
lay  as  though  slain  but  yesterday,  yet  the  oldest  among 
us  could  not  swear  they  had  ever  looked  upon  hi.s 
living  face.  For  lack  of  other  testimony  the  coroner 
took  Grace  Trelisic’s ;  and  her  word,  and  the  picture 
I  had  brought  down  from  Gualmara,  has,  he  thinks, 
sufficiently  established  the  identity  of  this  poor  gentle¬ 
man  with  Arthur  Upton.  I  shall  have  him  buried. 
Patience,  by  my  mother’s  side.  Let  him  lie  in  death 
by  her  whom  he  loved  so  well  in  life.” 

My  father,  with  a  sigh,  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand  in  thought,  and  I  would  not  speak,  fearing  only 
to  distress  him. 

“  The  jury  have  spared  my  father’s  njemory. 
Patience,”  he  said  suddenly.  “  Their  verdict  declares 
the  manner  of  Arthur  Upton’s  death  is  ‘unknown.’ 
Indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  ho  came  by 
his  death.  It  is  a  mystery,  child,  which  in  this  world 
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we  shall  never  solve ;  but  1  have  thought  on  the  matter 
greatly,  and  I  believe  he  fell  in  a  fair  fight.  He  and 
my  father  must  have  met — perhaps  by  chance — and 
with  those  two  to  meet  must  have  been  to  cross  swords. 
'Phen,  when  this  man  to  whom  his  wife  belonged  lay 
dead  before  him,  my  father,  to  spare  her,  must  have 
flung  the  body  in  the  shaft.  Ilis  after-marriage  with 
my  mother,  and  his  obstinate  abandonment  of  the 
mine,  both  prove  this.” 

He  still  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  and  by  way  of  answer 
I  kissed  him.  Then  ho  roused  himself  from  his  gloom. 

“  I  fear,  dear  child,  thou  art  right ;  there  is  a  cuisc 
on  Huel  lluth  for  this  wronged  and  murdered  man’s 
sake.  I  would  leave  the  mine  now  unworked  if  I 
could.” 

“Oh,  father!  leave  it!”  I  cried  earnestly.  “It  is  a 
grave ;  do  not  touch  it  more.” 

“My  dear,  your  brother  will  not  have  it  so,”  he 
answered.  “  lie  Las  debts  to  pay,  and  he  wishes  to 
marry;  money  must  Iw  had  for  this.  We  are  raising 
great  treasures  of  copper  daily ;  we  must  not  let  these 
lie  useless  for  the  sake  of  a  superstition.  Now  I  will 
go  and  see  Mr.  Morreus,  Patience,  though  how  I  shall 
answer  him  about  his  son  I  know  not.  My  dear,  if 
be  arrive  not  here  to-night  I  shall  fear  indeed  some 
harm  hath  befallen  him.” 

October  14th.  It  is  over,  and  the  kindest,  truest 
soul  that  ever  lived  is  gone  back  to  God.  The  news 
that  bis  son  was  lost  killed  him.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to 
see  his  grief  and  terror  when  my  father  broke  gently 
to  him  the  truth,  that  on  the  1st  of  October  Vincent 
left  his  lodgings,  saying  he  should  return  m  an  hour, 
and  he  has  never  been  seen  since.  All  search  hitherto 
hath  been  vain,  all  inquiries  fruitless.  I  cannot  write 
more. 

October  20th.  AVe  buried  poor  Mr.  Morrens  on  the 
17th,  but  I  am  still  at  Lamorian,  being  resolved  not  to 
go  back  to  Gualmara  till  after  poor  Loveday's  wedding, 
which  is  fixed  for  the  25th.  Even  if  this  marriage 
were  a  true  and  holy  union,  I  would  not  go  to  it  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  my  dear,  dear  friend ;  but  being 
what  it  is,  I  would  not  be  present  at  such  a  wedding 
if  my  heart  were  as  bght  as  it  is  now  heavy. 

In  this  indecent  haste  I  recognise  Miss  Malli very's 
hand — I  see  her  re.solvo  to  be  rid  of  Loveday  at  all 
hazards.  She  takes  advantage  of  my  father’s  absence 
to  hurry  on  this  wicked  match.  He  is  gone  to  London, 
to  search  through  that  evil  city  for  our  dear  Vincent. 
He  is  firmly  bent  on  leaving  no  effort  untried  to  dis¬ 
cover  him.  Meanwhile,  my  heart  aches  and  wcaiies  in 
ailence.  I  cannot — ^uo,  I  cannot  write  on  this  grief. 

Mr.  Fulke  rides  to  see  me  every  day,  but  while  my 
mind  suffers  this  anguish  of  suspense  I  have  no  plea¬ 
sure  in  his  presence,  and  I  answer  his  love-talk  often 
with  unpatient  words. 

October  22nd.  The  man  we  sent  express  to  London 
to  tell  Vincent  of  his  father’s  danger  is  returned.  He 
came  hither  to-day  to  sec  me  and  relate  the  history  of 
Vincent’s  strange  loss,  so  far  a.s  he  knows  it.  He  says 
when  he  reached  the  house  wliere  Vincent  lodged  he 


found  the  mistress  of  it  in  great  consternation.  The  | 
gentleman,  she  said,  had  gone  out  about  noon  on  the  ^ 
first  of  the  month,  leaving  word  ho  should  return  in 
the  evening,  but  she  had  never  seen  his  face  since.  It 
seems  on  the  morning  of  that  day  a  woman  had  craved 
hard  to  see  him — an  elderly  w'oman,  of  a  lean  and  sour 
visage,  and  strangely  sallow  skin — and  she  had  stayed 
some  minutes  in  earnest  conversation.  When  she  left 
the  landlady  noted  that  Vincent  was  angry  and  excited, 
and  in  going  out  he  took  pistols  with  him. 

Her  description  of  the  lean  woman  tallies  wonderfully 
with  the  looks  of  Patty  Pugsley,  but  surely  it  is  not 
possible  it  can  bo  this  discarded  waiting-woman.  I 
will  not  think  so,  such  a  thought  so  wearies  my  poor 
brain.  And  if  it  be  this  woman  my  father  will  discover 
her,  and  elicit  the  truth. 

The  man  tells  me  my  father  is  most  earnest  in  hii 
endeavours  to  find  Vincent.  He  has  visited  every  spot 
in  London  where  it  is  likely  he  can  be  heard  of,  but  at 
yet  he  had  gained  no  tidings. 

Great  heavens!  What  can  it  mean?  It  seems  a 
dream  to  me,  a  dreadful  dream,  from  which  I  cannot 
awake. 

No  wonder  I  care  not  much  to  see  Alan  Fulke,  my 
mind  being,  ns  it  is,  so  full  of  horror.  And  yet  he  hath 
been  so  loving,  so  gentle,  so  mindful  of  me,  that  I  feel 
ashamed  1  am  not  glad  when  I  iiear  the  echo  of  hit 
horse’s  feet  in  Lamorran  wood. 

October  25th.  Poor  Loveday  was  this  day  married 
in  Trevedus  church  to  that  odious  wine-butt,  Mr. 
Glotea  Yesterday  I  quarrelled  with  Alan  Fulke  on 
this  matter.  I  said  it  w'as  his  cousin’s  doing,  and  it 
was  a  wicked  and  vile  marriage,  and  I  would  hate 
Letty  Mallivery  for  it  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

“  (Quarrel  with  your  brother.  Patience,  and  not  with 
Ijetty  or  with  me,”  said  hlr.  Fulke.  “It  is  his  doing, 
not  hers.” 

I  held  my  tongue  at  this.  I  feared  his  words  were 
true.  Somehow  I  feel  Alan  does  not  like  Tristram, 
and  as  there  is  little  friendship  between  them,  I  am 
careful  not  bo  make  strife. 

Tristram  hath  not  been  to  sec  me  these  ten  days. 
All  bis  love  is  with  Letty  now.  I  am  very  sad  here, 
having  only  poor  hir.  Morrens’  housekeeper  with  me. 

I  go  back  to  dear  Gualmara  to-morrow. 

Gualmara,  26th  October.  I.ast  night,  as  I  sat  in  the 
library  at  Lamorran  alone,  there  came  a  tap  on  the 
window-pane,  like  the  touch  of  a  timid  hand.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  the  flap  of  a  branch  against  the 
window — for  the  wind  was  high — or  a  bird  or  bat 
attracted  by  my  lamp ;  but  when  the  sound  came  again 
and  again,  I  rose  and  drew  the  blind  aside.  And  there, 
standing  like  a  spectre  in  the  rain  and  wind,  was  poor 
Ijovoday !  She  put  her  wan  finger  on  her  lips  to  stop 
the  cry  which  she  saw  rising  to  mine,  and  then,  in  s 
voice  faint  with  terror,  she  implored  me  to  admit  her. 
I  had  opened  the  window  before  tliis,  for  a  Caerhydon 
cannot  abide  the  shadow  of  a  white  face  at  a  window, 
aud  now  taking  her  in  my  arms,  I  carried  her  to  the 
fire  and  chafed  her  chilled  bauds.  She  was  glmstly 
pale  and  cold,  and  she  trembled  with  fear  at  every 
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sound.  She  was  in  all  her  bridal  finery — a  pearl-grey 
silk  that  I  gave  her  on  her  birthday  six  months  ago,  a 
white  taffeta  petticoat,  a  lace  coif  upon  her  head,  and 
white  mittens  on  her  arms.  All  this  was  drenched 
with  rain,  and  as  she  fell  down  at  my  feet  sobbing,  she 
looked  like  some  poor  broken  flower  cru  jlicd  by  a  great 
stonu. 

I  was  half  angry,  half  pitiful. 

“  Why  did  you  marry  the  man.  Love  lay  I  cried. 
“You  knew  in  your  heart  you  bated  him,  and  yet  this 
very  morning  you  put  your  hand  in  his  for  life.” 

She  covered  her  fare  w’ith  two  little  wan  hands,  and 
cried  bitterly.  She  was  on  her  knees,  with  her  head 
upon  my  lap,  and  the  rain  di’ipped  from  her  wet  hair 
upon  my  arm  as  I  put  it  round  her  neck.  I  could  not 
make  her  speak  a  word. 

“  Where  is  that  man — that  cask — that  ica^t  your 
husband  ?”  I  said  in  a  rage. 

At  this  Loveday  raised  her  head  piteously. 

“  Oh,  don’t  name  him,  Miss  Patience !  Only  save 
me!  help  me  to  hide  somewhere  where  I  may  die  in 
peace.” 

“My  poor  Loveday,  why  not  have  come  to  mo 
yesterday?”!  cried  in  anger.  “Why  sell  yourself  to 
this  Egyptian  bondage,  and  then,  when  it  is  too  late, 
seek  a  deliverer?” 

The  poor  weak  girl  clung  to  me  with  her  head  bout 
down,  saying  not  a  word  in  answer.  And  I  was  too 
full  of  pity  to  tell  her  all  I  thought  of  her  miserable 
weakness  and  folly. 

“  IIow  did  you  get  away  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  crept  through  the  window  of  the  hall  while  they 
were  drinking  and  dancing,”  she  said,  looking  up  at 
me  with  such  a  white  sad  face  that  I  stooped  aud  kissed 
her. 

“Dancing!”  I  repeated,  and  I  bit  my  lip  hard. 
“  Who  was  dancing  ?” 

“Miss  Mallivery,  and — aud  Tristram  were  at  the 
head  of  the  country  dance,  aud  Mr.  Fulke  aud  Xorah 
at  the  bottom.” 

“  Indeed !”  I  answered,  and  I  hid  my  flashed  face 
with  my  fan,  but  poor  Loveday’s  eyes  were  so  full  of 
tears  she  did  not  see  me. 

“  And  where  was  Mr.  Gloten,  Loveday  ?”  I  saicL 

“1  think  he  was  under  the  table,”  said  Loveday 
simply. 

1  could  not  laugh,  because  I  saw  the  wickedness  of 
this  marriage  was  too  great  for  laughter.  Letty,  or 
my  brother,  or  both,  bad  taken  advantage  of  this  poor 
creature’s  weakness  to  drive  her  into  a  fearful  bondage, 
from  which  none  could  save  her. 

“Do  you  know,  Loveday,  that  your  husband  will 
certainly  look  for  you  here  ?”  I  said. 

At  this  she  started  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  at  mo 
%vildly. 

“  Oh !  Miss  Patience,  how  foolish  I  am ! — I  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  give  you  this.” 

She  took  a  letter  from  the  bosom  of  her  gown  and 
gave  it  to  me  ;  and,  to  my  groat  amazement,  I  read  in 
Colonel  Buggins's  handwriting  these  words : — 

“  Honoured  Madam, — Grieved  as  I  am  at  your  re¬ 
jection  of  me  as  a  suitor,  1  nevcrt'aclcss  entreat  you  to 


let  me  remain  your  fi-icnd;  and  if  you  should  ever 
need  my  care,  my  help,  or  my  defence,  I  here  beseech 
you  to  claim  it  freely,  assuring  you  with  my  whole 
heart  tliat  you  may  safely  trust  yourself  to  the  honour 
and  kindness  of,  Madam,  your  ali'octiouate,  humble 
servant, 

“jMarcus  Buogiss.” 

“  Did  Colonel  Buggins  ask  you  to  be  his  wife  ?”  I 
cried  in  great  surprise. 

“  Indeed  he  did,”  sobbed  Loveday. 

“Then,  you  little  simpleton!”  I  said,  stamping  my 
foot  with  vexation,  “  why  did  you  not  take  the  man? 
He  is  good,  and  true,  and  a  gentleman ;  not  a  sot  and 
a  beast.” 

“  Why  did  I  not  take  liiin?”  interrupted  Loveday, 
wringing  her  bauds  together.  “Oh!  iliss  Patience, 
how  could  I  dare  ?” 

But  she  broke  down  here,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
like  a  crushed  heap,  having  no  life  in  her  but  a  sob. 

I  fear  I  was  not  so  gentle  to  her  as  I  should  be. 
Her  cowardice  made  me  angry,  and  I  was  vexed  that 
her  weak  love  for  Tristram  had  led  her  to  mar  her  own 
fate  so  terribly.  A  misplaced  love  should  bo  flung 
away,  not  cherished  morbidly  to  one’s  own  misery. 

“  Now,  Loveday,”  I  said,  as  I  raised  her  in  my  arms, 
“  try,  my  poor  child,  to  speak  sensibly.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?” 

“  I  mean  to  go  to  Colonel  Buggins,”  she  answered 
with  sudden  energy ;  “  I  will  trust  myself  to  his  honour 
aud  kindness.  Oh  !  Miss  Patience,  order  out  the  coach, 
and  carry  me  to  Falmouth  directly !” 

“Y’’ou  will  take  the  colonel  at  his  word,  then,  Love¬ 
day  ?”  I  said.  “  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do 
better ;  it  is  certain  your  husband  will  find  you  if  you 
remain  here.” 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  refuse  the  poor  girl  her 
prayer;  she  had  been  my  playmate,  and  I  loved  her. 
So  now  1  began  to  think  how  I  could  best  manage  the 
matter,  hot  I  will  tell  of  this  in  my  journal  to-morrow. 


COURAGE. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

Truk  courage  does  not  seek  the  field; 

Like  Patience,  unallied  to  Strife ; 

Not  only  found  with  spear  and  shield. 

Nor  shown  in  risking  limb  and  life. 

Yon  bride  needs  courage,  since  no  tear 
Must  fall  for  him  she  may  not  wed ; 

Y’^on  wife  needs  courage  by  the  bier 
Where  all  her  hope  on  earth  lies  deaiL 

While  laurel  crowns  the  warrior’s  brow, 
True  courage  cooling  palms  reward; 

For  greater  victories  here  below 

Are  won  without,  than  with,  the  sword; 

Aud  though  he  earns  a  glorious  name 
Who  in  the  battle  dares  to  die. 

That  hero  merits  nobler  fame 
Who  lives  and  suilers  silently. 

C. 
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1255. — Crochet  Lace. 


This  lacc  is  very  suitable  for 
trimmiug  bed  or  berceauuette  cur¬ 
tains,  antimacassars,  &c.  It  is 
worked  with  crochet  cotton  No.  18. 
The  thick  part  is  worked  in  ribbed 
crochet-stitch  the  cross  way.  Begin 
on  a  foundation  chain  of  22  stitches, 
miss  the  last,  work  back  on  the 
others  1  double  in  each  stitch.  At 
the  end  of  the  2nd  row  commence 
the  1st  spot  for  the  pattern :  work 
in  the  18th  stitch  of  the  row  1  chain, 


1  stitch),  till  you  have  26  stitches; 
work  another  row  with  the  same 
number  of  stitches,  then  decrease 
once  at  the  end  of  each  row  by 
working  2  stitches  together.  The 

2  last  stitehes  of  the  square  arc 
likewise  worked  together.  Stretch 
the  square  over  a  small  frame,  and 
commence  the  pattern.  The  two 
outer  rows  are  filled  with  linen- 
stitch  and  point  d'esprit,  which  are 
plainly  seen  in  illustration  1261. 
The  linen-stitch  is  a  kind  of  darning- 
stitch,  which  forms  a  linen-like 
tissue.  The  point  d’esprit  is  a  kind 


1257.— Rosette  complete. 


projecting  corner  of  the  ground,  8  chain, 
1  double  in  the  3rd,  5  chain,  1  double 
again  in  the  3rd  chain,  1  double  in  the 
next  corner  of  the  ground,  10  chain,  1 
double  in  the  4th  of  these  chain  stitches, 
7  chain,  1  double  in  the  same  4th  chain, 
7  chain,  again  1  double  in  the  4th  of 
the  first  10  chain,  2  chain,  1  double 
in  the  next  corner  of  the  ground.  The 
otlier  patterns  are  worked  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  number  of  stitches  only 
which  form  the  stems  vary,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration. 


3  treble,  1  chain ;  then  work 
(as  the  lace  becomes  broader 
by  degrees)  4  chain  at  the  end 
of  the  row,  miss  the  last  stitch, 
and  work  the  3rd  row,  1 
double  in  every  stitch.  The 
stitches  of  the  spot  remain 
unnoticed,  so  that  it  appears 
raised  on  the  ground.  The 
lace  can  be  easily  continued 
from  illustration,  which  shows 
distinctly  the  number  of  stitches 
required  for  lengthening  the 
ribs,  and  also  the  spotted  pat¬ 
tern.  The  open-work  row, 
which  joins  2  Vandykes,  is 
worked  as  follows : — 1  double, 
1  chain,  1  long  double,  1  chain, 
1  treble,  1  chain,  1  long  treble, 
1  chain,  3  cross  treble  divided 
by  1  chain.  Miss  1  stitch 
under  every  chain  stitcii.  Then 
repeat  from  the  1st  row.  The 
tipper  edge  of  the  lacc  is  worked 
in  5  rows  from  illustration — the 
lower  edge  in  the  following 
manner : — 1  double  in  the  next 


1258. 

Rosette  partly  worked. 


1255. — Crochet  L.\ce. 


of  very  loose  button-hole  stitch. 
The  middle  star  of  the  s(xuare  is 
formed  of  8  branches  worked 
in  stitches  clearly  shown  in 
illustrations  1259  and  1260. 
Fasten  the  cotton  on  the  thread 
marked  a,  work  loops  round  2 
threads,  forming  a  right  angle 
(sec  illustration  1260),  2  loops 
round  the  long  thread,  1  thread 
round  the  cross  one,  till  you 
have  got  to  the  dot  h,  illus¬ 
tration  1259.  Wind  llie  thread 
round  the  knot  c,  work  in  the 
reverse  way  a  2nd  corner  back 
again  to  b,  and  draw  out  the 
cotton  at  the  place  marked  c  in 
the  next  hole  marked  with  a 
cross,  and  continue  to  work  on 
in  the  same  manner.  T  he  centre 
of  the  star  is  a  kind  of  wheel, 
the  middle  of  which  is  entwined 
several  times  with  tlic  cotton. 
'1  he  4  following  rosettes  which 
come  next  to  the  star  are  clearly 
shown  iu  illustrations  1257  and 
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1259. — ^Detail  of  Centre  Star. 


1256  to  1261. — Pattern  in  Darned  Net¬ 
ting  lmit.vting  .iVncient  Giipl’re. 

This  pattern  is  very  beautiful,  and  can 
be  used  separately — for  instance,  to  cover 
a  toilet  cushion,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  netted  lace;  or 
with  other  squares,  to  form  an  antima¬ 
cassar.  The  foundation  is  netted  over  a 
mesli  measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
round  with  middle-sized  cotton,  and  the 
pattern  is  worked  over  it  with  the  same 
cotton.  Begin  the  square  with  2  stitches, 
net  backw’ards  and  forwards,  increasing 
1  stitch  at  the  end  of  each  row  (2  loops  in 


1260.— Detail  of  Centre  Stab. 
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1258.  Now  begin  the  4-leaveJ  flowers  like  thick 
figures.  Each  figure  takes  the  place  of  4  holes  of 
the  netting ;  fill  them  with  elose  point  dc  Bruxelles 
(from  illustration  1203),  a  kind  of  button-hole  stitch  : 
the  small  leaves  placed  over  them  arc  worked  in  the 
siunc  manner.  Illustration  1203  shows  the  1st  of  the 
4  holes  filled  up  with  button-hole  stitches  with  the  leaf 
across  ;  the  2nd  hole  is  shown  without  the  leaf,  and  in 
the  3rd  the  loops  are  half  finished ;  the  ujipcr  thread 
forms  the  2ud  row  of  the  1st  worked  button-hole 


1002. — I’oi.vr  i)’Esi‘i:ir. 


a:;u  i’oixT  D’Esrnrr. 


stitches  which  fill  the  hole ;  the  lower 
thread  shows  the  1st  row  of  the  loops 
of  the  leaf,  whicli  arc  knotted,  as  can 
be  seen,  round  the  loops  of  the  upper 
row  over  the  threads  of  the  netted 
foundation.  'I'he  other  rows  of 
button-hole  stitches  are  worked  over 
each  other  and  not  on  the  under  rows : 
they  must  be  decreased  by  1  stitch, 
BO  that  the  leaf  is  finished  off  in  a 

Soint.  The  4th  hole  belonging  to  the 
gure  is  marked  in  illustration  12G3 
by  a  dot.  Without  minding  as  yet 
the  large  cross  which  is  stretched 


1203.— Point  ee  Bruxelles. 


across  all  these  figures,  fill  the  other 
holes  of  the  ground  with  point  d'esprit 
(illustration  1202).  Then  work  the 
crosses  (illustration  1203)  in  darning 
stitch.  The  long  leaves  which  are 
joined  to  the  rosettes,  5  and  5  together, 
are  worked  in  the  same  way.  (Illus¬ 
tration  1250  shows  them  in  a  larger 
size.)  The  4  thick  le.aves  which  are 
on  the  4  corners  of  the  star  in  the 
centre,  and  which  fill  every  second 
hole  of  the  netted  foundation,  are 
worked  in  button-hole  stitches,  and 
are  fastened  at  the  point  to  the  threads 
of  the  netting. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  nis  dicqucrel  plaiJ,  anil  iii  its  clirouj, 

To  liido  her  from  tlie  vulgar  crowd, 

Involved  his  sister  fair.” 

Lord  of  the  Isles. 

Royal  example  Laving  again  dictated  the 
-I  fashions  for  autumn  and  approaching  winter, 
the  Silkworm  bent  her  steps  towards  the  well-known 
house  of  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  Sackville-strcet,  Picca¬ 
dilly.  The  niagaftiu  from  which  the  (iueen  obtains  the 
“  tartan”  she  loves  to  wear  must  be  the  best  place  for 
Iluglishwomen  to  see  all  the  best  specimens  of  Scotch 
textile  manufacture.  “My  heart  warms  to  the 
tartan”  has  become  a  “  household  word”  among  us, 
and  there  are  very  few  ladies  whose  wardrobes  can¬ 
not  show  a  plaid  or  linsey,  Shetland  shawl,  or  Mac¬ 
donald  wrap.  The  Empress  of  the  French  intended 
to  pay  her  visit  to  “  the  Countess  of  Kent”  in  an 
elegant  costume  a  Ftcossaise,  and  started  on  her  journey 
in  it,  but,  changing  her  mind,  as  all  ladies  (even  Em¬ 
presses)  may,  the  Imperial  visit  was  made  in  a  Parisian 
grande  toilette  of  mauve  silk  and  beetle-wing  chapeau. 
P.ut  Scotia  takes  the  lead  in  the  walks  of  fiishion,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  Queens  and  Empresses 
show  their  appreciation  of  her  productions,  and 
“  delight  to  honour”  Scottish  produce  and  Scottish 
industry. 

Autumn  with  shortened  and  colder  days  is  now  upon 
us,  and  muslin  dresses  and  lace  fichus  arc  laid  aside, 
and  we  turn  to  wanner  fabrics  with  pleasure,  increased 
by  the  long  spell  of  summer  weather  we  have  enjoyed 
this  year.  The  fichu  so  light  and  thin  is  replaced  by 
a  jacket  cither  of  “  ladies’  cloth,”  tweed,  reversible 
cloth,  and  still  later,  even  of  warmer  materials.  Of 
Messrs.  Macdougall's  jackets  I  hare  often  spoken,  and 
really  one  cannot  praise  them  too  highly,  both  for 
fit  and  for  beauty  of  material.  These  jackets,  by  a 
peculiarity  of  cut  which  I  have  not  elsewhere  seen, 
“  show  the  form  they  seem  to  hide,”  which  is,  as  all 
fair  ladies  know,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  loose  jacket. 
Among  the  many  autumn  jackets  shown,  1  remarked 
light  reversible  jackets  of  grey  and  violet,  others 
of  black  and  grey,  and  black  and  violet.  These 
cloaks  can  be  worn  on  either  side,  and  are  not  only 
very  pretty,  but  convenient.  The  material  is  “  lamb¬ 
skin  tweed,”  and  they  are  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  3s.. 
according  to  size  and  style.  Large  richly-cut  pearl 
buttons  fasten  these  useful  jackets. 

Tliickcr,  and  of  course  still  wanner,  arc  the  lambskin 
tweed  j.acko'a  with  tartan  and  with  coloured  lambskin 
tweed  revers;  very  stylish  are  these  when  made  in 
scarlet  and  white,  and  scarlet  and  grey,  and  2)ai'ti- 
cularly  adapted  for  country  wear.  I  noticed  some  of 
those  had  jet  buttons  with  a  raised  pearl  centre,  like  a 
flower,  upon  them.  The  buttons,  made  expressly  for 
these  jackets,  are  woihs  of  art  in  themselves ;  they  are 
cut  from  the  finest  pearls,  and  made  to  correspond,  not 
only  with  the  colour  but  with  the  style  of  the  mantle 
tiiey  ornament.  Another  kind  of  jacket  shown  has  a 
rovers  of  violet,  or  scarlet,  or  grey,  upon  a  black  or 
violet  ground ;  it  is  also  edged  with  colour  to  match. 
But  the  soft  vicuna  cloth  jackets  of  rich  brown  shade 


and  pearl  buttons  arc  great  favourites,  they  arc  so 
uncommon,  so  warm,  so  reaMy  good. 

For  children  these  are  very  suitable.  I  saw  the 
prettiest  little  jackets  for  chililren— from  three  to  ten 
and  twelve  years  for  girls,  and  from  three  to  six  years 
for  boys.  The  little  peojile  wear  the  most  coquettish 
jackets;  grey  lambskin  tweed  with  blue  or  scarlet 
trimming  or  with  revers  of  colour ;  these  tiny  jackets 
have  pockets — to  the  great  pride  of  the  wearers — and 
arc  warm,  comfortable,  and  of  moderate  price. 

The  petticoats  which  Messrs.  Macdotigall  oTcr  this 
season  seem  specially  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  fashion.  For  ordinary  use  we  have  japons  of 
the  original  “  hard  tartan,”  which  hangs  in  firm  folds, 
supporting  an  upper-skirt  nicely ;  these  arc  frilled  at 
the  edge  with  tartan  of  the  same  pattern  or  of  a  darker 
shade.  These  petticoats  are  useful  for  wearing  under 
short  costumes,  and  arc  25s.  each.  The  same  jupou  of 
hard  tartan  has  also  the  hem  lined  with  American  cloth, 
which  is  turned  up  a  short  distance  on  the  right  side, 
cut  in  a  pattern,  and  edged  with  braid.  This  jupon  is 
also  253.,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for  those  whose 
business  or  pleasure  takes  them  out  in  bad  weather ; 
for  splashes  can  be  removed  from  the  American  cloth 
lining  in  a  moment,  and  the  petticoat  is  clean  and  fit 
for  use — no  small  desideratum  for  those  who  know  the 
effects  of  liondon  mud  on  under- garments. 

The  Abyssinian  petticoats  are  very  striking ;  they 
are  of  a  sort  of  corded  linsey,  and  are  made  in  all 
colours  with  broad  stripes  of  gold  and  other  colours. 
The  effect  is  very  rich,  and  the  Silkworm  advises  those 
ladies  who  are  kind  enough  to  study  “  effects”  to  wear 
a  blue  with  gold  stripes  in  the  snowy  season,  the  effect 
of  blue — rich  blue  of  course — being  wonderful  when 
contrasted  with  tlic  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  snow. 
'I'be  Abyssinian  jupons  are  £1  2s.  6d.  each,  and  can  be 
made  with  the  stripes  downwards  or  round- ways.  They 
suit  tall  and  short  ladies  equally. 

Petticoats  arc  also  made  of  “  Saxony  linseya”  in  all 
the  various  chiu  tartans.  For  full-dress  walking  cos¬ 
tume  the  prettiest  petticoats  are  those  of  spun  silk. 
They  are  made  with  frilled  edges ;  a  black  silk  upper- 
skirt  is  worn  over  them,  and  a  sjsh  to  correspond  com¬ 
pletes  this  pretty  dress.  When  bows  of  ribbon  are  worn 
in  the  hair  they  should  match  with  the  sash  and  jupon. 

Now  I  come  to  dresses,  it  is  very  dilBcult  to  know 
where  to  begin  among  so  many,  but  irhiu  to  end  is 
still  more  so,  for  I  have  seldom  seen  such  variety  of 
fabric  or  so  many  different  shades  of  colour.  Thu 
untiring  patience  which  displayed  all  these  treasures 
of  the  loom  to  the  Silkworm,  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  1  saw  twill  tweeds  in  all  shades  of  self 
colours — violet,  blue,  brown,  grey,  and  for  children 
in  scarlet.  This  twill  tweed  is  very  soft  and  fine,  and 
wears  beautifully,  lire  twill  “  dre^ss  cloth”  is  also  very 
appropriate  for  ladies'  autumn  dresses,  and  handsome 
costumes  are  made  of  it,  as  well  as  children’s  dresses 
and  light  riding-habits.  The  fabric  is  very  close,  and 
at  the  same  time  light,  and  falls  in  rich  folds.  Plain 
liuscys  and  liuseys  with  a  pattern  woven  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  were  shown ;  these  arc  very  new,  and  extremely 
pretty  and  stylish,  and  are  made  in  soft  grey  and  brown 
shades  and  in  all  self  colours. 
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Then  the  twill  linscys  attracted  me.  A  twill  linsey 
is  between  a  linsey  and  a  tweed,  and  is  juuch  softer 
than  an  ordinary  linsey,  and  is  pleasanter  to  wear. 
The  "Yarrow  cord’’  is  also  suitable  for  ladies’  costume ; 
it  is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  Is.  Cd.  per  yard.  The  "  Loch- 
nagar”  twill  is  very  pretty,  and  is  made  in  scarlet,  in 
brown,  and  in  violet. 

For  children's  dresses,  the  finest  make  of  Scotch 
tweed  is  best,  for  while  we  want  the  littli»  people  to  bo 
very  warm  they  must  not  bo  weighed  down  with  a 
mass  of  clothing,  and  these  Scotch  tweeds  arc  peculiarly 
light  as  well  as  warm.  This  tweed  may  be  had  in  all 
colours. 

Serges  next  claimed  my  notice ;  and  here  I  must 
remark  not  only  on  the  difference  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  good  and  common  serges,  but  also  that  the 
very  colours  arc  different.  A  good  serge  feels  soft  and 
full  to  the  touch  ;  the  colour  is  soft  yet  bright.  A 
common  serge  has  always  a  cottony  appearance  (if  I 
may  coin  a  word),  and  the  shades  of  colour  arc  hard 
when  new,  and  fade  directly.  It  is  important  in 
selecting  serges  to  remember  this,  but  the  best  plan 
is  to  buy  them  from  manufacturera.  The  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  is  at  Inverness,  and  the 
articles  shown  at  Sackvillc-strcet  arc  all  made  there. 
Scotland  has  been  famous  for  her  te.xtile  fabrics  from 
the  time  when  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
wove  the  first  rough  combination  of  colours  that  eveu- 
tuated  in  the  ex  quisite  combinations  of  form  and  colour 
now  visible  in  the  clan  tartans  of  the  present  day. 
The  shot  linscys  are  great  favourites,  as  they  wear  so 
well,  and  always  look  rich  and  handsome  ;  orange  and 
black,  red  and  black,  and  blue  and  black  arc  a  few  of 
the  many  varieties  of  tins  class. 

Among  the  dresses  1  must  not  omit  naming  the  check 
shepherd's  plaid  in  all  sizes  and  colours  for  morning 
toilet.  These  plaids  are  very  elegant  in  violet  and 
white,  made  I’rinccss  shape,  and  are  most  convenient 
for  breakfast  dresses.  IMessrs.  Macdoug.all  trim  these 
with  violet  velvet  or  braid  to  correspond,  and  as  their 
artiste  po.ssesses  admirable  taste,  the  dresses  arc  not 
overloaded  with  trimmings,  which  often  take  away  the 
elegance  of  a  dress  while  adding  to  its  cost. 

Messrs.  Macdougall  make  up  dresses  for  ladies — that 
is  to  say,  silk,  moire,  linscys,  tweeds,  cloths,  plaids, 
and  tartans ;  their  price  list  will  be  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation,  but  of  course  varies  with  the  trimming.  The 
work  is  excellent,  the  modes  the  hast  Parisian,  and  we 
believe  that  at  last  ladies  will  attain  what  they  have 
long  desii'ed,  the  advantage  enjoyed  hitherto  only  by 
gentlemen— that  of  choosing  the  material  and  having 
it  made  up,  with  the  comfortable  knowledge  of  the 
exact  sum  one  has  to  pay  for  dress,  costume,  or  jupon. 

Among  the  novHties  for  winter  wraps  I  remarked 
the  Himalayan  wrap  shawl,  which  is  of  a  soft  grey 
colour,  and  is  very  wann  and  cosy;  the  price  is 
twenty-eight  shillings  only.  Then  there  are  the 
Shetland  shawls,  which  are  so  much  appreciated  by 
those  1  vdies  who  wear  low  dresses  at  dinner  in  winter ; 
these  shawls,  which  arc  hand-knitted  by  the  industrial 
poor  of  the  Highlands,  are  light  in  texture  yet  warm, 
and  look  very  elegant  cither  os  a  sortie  du  lul  or  as  a 
fireside  covering  for  snowy  neck  and  arms.  Veils,  and 


coiffures,  and  ties  of  Shetland  wool  were  also  shown 
me ;  these  are  used  by  ladies  and  children  ;  the  neckties 
are  particularly  convenient  and  suitable  for  those  who 
object  to  fur  round  the  neck.  They  arc  made  in  all 
colours,  and  many  of  the  "  natural  dyes”  are  very 
beautiful  shades  of  fawn,  grey,  and  brown.  Then 
there  are  the  warm  and  briglit  clan  tartan  shawls,  tho 
thick  carriage  rugs  striped  gaily  on  one  side,  the  other 
of  a  soft  self  colour.  AVatorproof  cloaks,  too,  with 
capes,  and  with  and  without  sleeves,  were  also  shown  me. 
The  "  Flora  Macdonald”  is  without  sleeves,  ami  is  very 
becoming  and  useful.  These  waterproofs  are  really 
capable  of  protecting  tho  wearer  in  a  long-continued 
storm  of  rain.  Hut  while  looking  at  these  wraps  for 
"  mamma,”  the  Silkworm  did  not  forget  that  the  little 
ones  claim  our  care  and  attention  ;  for  them  a  liberal 
stock  of  waterproofs  is  provided,  and  little  boys  and 
girls  can  be  fitted  out  with  costumes  and  jackets, 
mantles  and  waterproof  cloaks. 

For  the  boys  there  is,  of  course,  the  perfect  High¬ 
land  costume,  the  most  healthy  and  appropriate  dress 
for  a  young  laddie.  Then  the  overcoat  made  of  thick 
tweed,  or  the  Inverness  cape  for  very  tiny  boys,  are 
pretty  outside  garments.  The  Highland  costume  is 
worth  examining;  every  part  is  complete,  from  the 
bonnet  to  the  tartan  stockings,  which  can  be  had  in 
wool  or  spun  silk,  and  which  look  so  pi’etty  ou 
children’s  feet  and  ankles. 

The  dresses  for  little  girls  usually  consist  of  a  petti¬ 
coat  of  tartan,  cither  poplin,  wool,  or  spun  silk,  and  an 
over-dress  of  a  contrasting  shade  of  silk  or  tweed, 
trimmed  with  braid,  and  a  short  jacket.  Very  little 
girls  wear  a  Glengarry  bonnet,  and  very  pretty  some 
look  in  this. 

The  Highland  cloak,  or  "mamma’s”  waterproof  in 
miiiiature,  effectually  covers  these  little  damsels  from 
rain  and  sleet.  Sashes  of  clan  tartan  are  much  in 
vogue  for  young  ladies  as  well  as  children.  These 
sashes  have  fringed  cuds,  and  arc  worn  over  white 
dresses  and  over  black  silk  costumes. 

The  tartan  apron,  too,  is  as  great  a  favourite  as  it 
deserves  to  be ;  it  is  so  pretty  and  bright-looking,  aud 
in  dull  weather,  which  we  must  expect,  a  gay  colour, 
or  contrasting  shades  of  colour,  is  quite  cheering. 

The  Silkworm  recommends  all  those  who  can  do  so 
to  inspect  the  numerous  dresses  of  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
dougall.  They  will  be  able  to  fonn  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  manufacturing  powers  of  Scotland,  as  exhibited  in 
one  branch  only  of  her  many  industries,  and  by  one 
manufacturing  house  only,  although  that  house  can 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  largest 
makers  of  tweeds  and  tartans.  Of  the  beauty  of  these 
fabrics  only  a  visit  of  inspection  can  give  an  idea ;  of 
the  everlasting  wear  it  is  easy  to  judge  by  experience, 
but  perhaps  the  fact  of  a  shepherd’s  plaid  dressing- 
gown  lasting  fifteen  years  without  attempting  to  wear 
out,  spite  of  constant  washing,  is  enough  to  prove  this 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  them. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  on  these  "  wonders  of  the 
loom”  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  kindness 
which  has  enabled  me  to  give  this  account  of  Scottish 
textile  fabrics. 

October  brings  us  to  the  hunting-field,  and  to  hunt- 
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iug  hats  necessarily.  The  fair  equestrians  who  have 
taken  so  lively  a  part  in  the  “  Conversazione”  of  this 
Magazine  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  new  shape  of 
riding  hats  is  very  elegant.  I  inspected  the  riding  and 
hunting  hats  at  the  best  place  in  London  for  these 
articles,  Melton’s,  of  Regent-street.  Ladies  who  hunt 
know  that  upon  their  hat  depends,  not  only  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  their  comfort  and  safety ;  for,  after  the 
tiny  bonnets  and  “  saucer”  hats  of  walking  costume,  a 
tall  stiff  hat  is  most  uncomfortable.  But  Mr.  Melton 
has  taken  thought  and  cared  for  the  comfort  of  his  fair 
clients ;  the  new  hunting  hat  is  provided  with  a  soft 
velvet  corrugated,  or,  as  I  should  say,  zig-zag,  lining, 
which  admits  the  air  into  the  hat  and  keeps  the  head 
perfectly  cool,  a  ventilator  being  placed  in  the  crown. 
This  invention,  while  keeping  the  head  cool  and  com¬ 
fortable,  is  also  perfectly  soft  to  the  forehead,  and 
prevents  the  hat  from  marking  the  brow.  The  shape 
is  most  elegant,  and  it  is  a  “  gentleman’s”  hat,  short, 
with  tumed-up  brim,  and  is  both  ladylike  and 
coquettish,  effects  difficult  of  combination  in  one  and 
the  same  article.  The  veil  to  be  worn  with  this  is  of 
black  lace,  or  blue,  brown,  green,  or  violet  Spanish 
net,  with  light  fringe.  Either  of  these  veils  is 
arranged  round  the  hat  and  tied  in  a  small  bow,  leaving 
the  short  ends  to  fall  at  the  back.  But  how  arranged  ? 
Ah,  that  is  the  precise  point ;  the  arranger  of  these  veils, 
whoever  he  or  she  is,  must  be  an  artist,  have  exqui¬ 
site  taste,  and  touch  with  fairy  hand  the  delicate  folds. 

If  lessons  are  needed  for  the  right  use  of  the  fan  to 
be  acquired,  as  we  read  in  the  old  Sj>cctator,  lessons  in 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  veils  arc  surely  wanted 
still  more.  After  seeing  what  may  be  done  with  a 
riding  veil,  I  am  inclined  to  offer  myself  as  first  pupil ; 
but  perhaps,  like  the  poet,  one  must  be  nascilur  non 
Jit  for  this  art.  Felt  hats  of  the  same  shape  as  above 
described  arc  made  for  bad  weather  and  for  mourning 
wear ;  also  white  silk  hats  and  hats  of  any  colour  can 
be  made  here  to  order.  Mr.  Melton  recommends 
ladies  to  use  the  high  hat  for  riding  and  hunting. 
It  is,  he  said,  the  only  appropriate  finish  to  a  lady’s 
equestrian  costmne ;  it  is  becoming  to  most  faces,  lady¬ 
like,  and,  above  all,  safe,  for  the  crushed  hat  shows  too 
plainly  what  the  fate  of  the  pretty  head  would  have 
been,  and  the  best  and  surest  riders  meet  with  acci¬ 
dents  equally  on  the  road  or  across  country. 

The  Silkworm  did  not  like,  on  this  her  first  visit, 
to  trcsjiass  too  long  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietor 
of  these  “  lovely”  hats,  but  asked  for  one  peep  at  the 
novelties  prepared  for  colder  weather,  and  was  shown 
hats  composed  entirely  of  birds — the  grouse,  woodcock, 
partridge,  pheasant,  blackcock,  Bohemian  pheasant, 
heron,  and  golden  pheasant. 

The  exquisite  chapeaux  arc  really  too  beautiful :  the 
entire  bird  is  used ;  a  border  of  grey,  brown,  or  golden 
sealskin,  fur,  or  velvet  edges  the  hat.  The  head, 
particularly  beautiful  in  the  “  woodcock”  hat,  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  gives  grace  to  the  whole  effect.  The  heron 
wears  its  distingue  aigrette,  and  the  feathers  lie  in  a  high 
crest  down  the  centre  of  the  hat.  At  some  future  date 
I  shall  again  encroach  upon  Mr.  ^lelton’s  kindness  to 
“  spin”  about  the  elegant  chapeaux  he  is  continually 
introducing  to  the  public. 
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“  Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins, 

When  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins.” 

Old  Rhyme, 

^■’IlE  falseness  of  the  above  shocking  statement,  which 
-L  agrees  but  too  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  Saturday 
licL-iew,  may  be  proved  by  any  one  who  will  go,  as  the 
Silkworm  did,  to  the  pretty  old  town  of  Alcester,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  there  inspect  the  various  processes 
of  needle-making. 

At  this  busy  abode  of  needle  manufacturers  wives  are 
wealth,  and  children  fortunes  to  their  lucky  possessor. 
Little  ones  of  five  and  six  years — dear,  pretty,  clever 
little  “  trots” — are  earning  their  living  and  working 
side  by  side  with  sisters,  with  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers. 

But  to  “  begin  at  the  beginning”  of  these  Spinnings, 
the  town  of  Alcester,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ela/.vlfr,  or 
AusUr,  is  103  miles  from  London,  and  those  miles  run 
through  lovely  scenery,  which  will  reward  the  traveller 
for  the  fatigue  of  running  down  and  up  Abingdon, 
Oxford,  Evesham,  and  Stratford-on-Avon — all  these 
names  speak  of  beauty  and  of  old  associations. 

Alcester  is  situate  on  two  pretty  rivers,  the  Ain, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  the  Arrow.  On  these 
rivers  the  neetlle-mills  stand.  Alcester  is  a  very  old 
town,  and  was  a  Roman  station — the  Alaunxeastra  of 
the  Romans — and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  sleepiest  towns  in  England.  This,  however,  is 
certainly  not  true. 

In  the  days  of  St.  Eegwin  it  was  noted  for  the  re¬ 
verse  of  quietude,  that  poor  saint  being  quite  unable  to 
hear  himself  speak  when  preaching,  owing  to  the  noise 
of  the  workers  in  iron.  He  laid  a  curse  upon  the  town 
“  that  no  jVoK-smith  should  thenceforward  flourish  in 
Alcester.”  Alas  for  the  saint !  slccZ-smiths  (i.c.,  needle- 
makers)  do  flourish  therein  and  make  needles  (and 
fortunes)  there,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years.  At 
the  beautiful  old  church  the  curfcw-bcll  is  rung  every 
evening  at  “  sundown,”  as  they  call  it,  and  it  thrills 
one  to  think  of  the  years  that  old  bell  has  rung,  and 
of  the  generations  that  have  listened  to  the  sound 
‘‘  That  toll’d  the  knoll  of  parting  day,” 
and  passed  away  into  silence. 

The  needle-factory  which  the  Silkworm  visited  was 
that  of  Messrs.  Ilayes,  Crossley,  and  Co.,  the  patentees 
of  the  new  needle  which  a  short  time  since  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  subscribers  of  this  Magazine,  and  about 
which  BO  many  letters  of  thanks  for,  and  delighted  use 
of  the  needle  have  been  received  by  the  Editor. 

This  needle  is  certainly  the  needle  for  ladies’  use,  and 
will  in  time  supersede  all  others,  on  account  of  its 
goodness,  quickness,  and  astonishing  case  in  passing 
through  the  fabric.  The  old  needles  taper  from  eye  to 
point  only,  and  offer  resistance  until  pulled  quite  through 
the  fabric.  In  working  on  new  longcloth,  calico,  or 
linen,  considerable  force  has  to  be  expended  by  the  un¬ 
lucky  second  finger,  which  has  to  pay  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  wearing  the  thimble,  a  heavy  price  in  driving 
needles  through  “  gathers,”  or  other  resisting  portions 
of  work.  All  this  exertion,  which  often  ends  in  break¬ 
ing  the  needles,  is  avoided  by  the  new  needle,  which 
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tapers  from  the  middle  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the 
point ;  thus,  although  the  eye  is  clear  and  strong,  and 
most  easy  to  thread  from  its  shape,  there  is  no  re¬ 
sistance  after  the  centre  of  the  needle,  which  is  the 
largest  part  of  it,  is  through  the  fabric  ;  this  resistance 
is  therefore  reduced  more  than  one-half,  since  the 
greatest  force  used  to  the  ordinary  needle  is  after 
the  centre  is  passed,  and  until  the  eye  is  through. 

Any  lady  will  see  this  on  taking  one  of  Messrs. 
Hayes,  Crossley,  and  Co.’s  needles,  say  No.  7,  and  one 
of  any  ordinary  maker’s  of  the  same  size,  and  running 
them  through  a  piece  of  writing-paper ;  she  will  then 
be  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ilaycs 
and  Crossley  needle  over  the  other. 

In  hemming  fine  handkerchiefs,  in  working  in  silk, 
running  on  trimmings,  ribbon,  velvet,  &c.,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  hole  made  by  the  needle  is  a  great  conside¬ 
ration,  a  large  hole  being  unsightly  as  well  as  injuring 
the  fabric.  Nor  docs  this  needle  drag  at  the  eye, 
for  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  sufiiciently  large  to 
admit  any  thread  or  cotton  that  it  will  carry.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  used  these  needles  myself  ever  since 
they  were  introduced  to  me  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Editor  handed  me  a  packet  for  my  opinion  ;  since  then 
I  have  used  no  others,  making  my  servants  use  out  all 
my  store  of  “  Kirby’s”  and  others,  and  I  was  amused 
a  short  time  ago  by  a  rc(iuc3t  for  the  “nice  needles,” 
and  a  stateineut  that  they  “  conhl  not  work  with  the  old 
sort.”  As  the  new  needles  cost  only  the  same  price  as 
the  old,  I  complied  with  the  request,  as  I  make  a  rule 
of  attending  to  the  goodne.ss  of  the  “  tools”  employed 
by  those  from  whom  I  e.vpect  good  work. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  needle-making  at 
Alcester : — 

The  wire  of  which  needles  are  made  is  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  is  sent  from  Sheffield  to 
Alcester  in  coils.  For  this  wire  the  best  steel  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  is  reduced  by  means  of  a  wire-drawing 
machine  to  the  suitable  diameter  of  a  needle.  The 
wire  is  then  tested  by  being  reheated  and  plunged  into 
cold  water,  after  which  it  is  snapped  between  the 
fingers  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality.  It  is  then 
“  calibred,”  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  equal,  and  of  the 
required  gauge.  The  coils  of  wire  arc  then  cut  by  a 
pair  of  mechanical  shears  into  pieces  about  8  feet  long, 
and  these  again  into  the  requisite  length. 

Here  the  needle-making  of  Jlessrs.  Hayes  and 
Crossley  differs  from  ordinary  manufacturers’  in  that, 
while  the  usual  mode  is  to  cut  the  wire  into  two 
needle-lengths,  they  cut  it  into  four  needle-lengths. 
This  extra  length  is  wanted  on  account  of  the  reducing 
of  the  size  of  the  needle  from  the  centre  to  the  eye, 
requiring  the  leverage  which  the  four  needle-length 
gives  the  workman,  four  needles  being  reduced  at  once. 
Time  is  also  saved  by  this  ;  and  altliough  the  cutting 
back  has  to  be  effected  after,  yet  the  wire  is  not  cut 
oftener  than  by  ordinary  manufacturers. 

But  cut  in  twos  or  in  fours,  the  wire  must  be 
straightened,  and  the  operation  is  thus  performed :  — 
The  wires  are  inclosed  from  5,000  to  6,000  at  a  time  in 
two  strong  iron  rings,  and  the  bundle  is  placed  upon  a 
flat,  smooth  bench,  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate, 
which  has  two  grooves  in  it  to  receive  the  projecting 


circumference  of  the  rings.  Above  the  bundle  is  then 
placed  another  plate  or  rule,  which  has  likewise  two 
grooves  to  receive  the  rings,  and  by  pressing  this 
down  two  or  three  times  the  wires  are  straightened. 

The  reducing  process  is  as  follows,  and  is  exclu¬ 
sively  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Crossley’s,  no  other  maker 
being  allow'ed  by  their  patents  to  do  this.  Seated 
before  a  grindstone  which  revolves  by  machinery  moved 
by  water-power,  is  an  intelligent-looking  workman,  who 
holds  a  bundle  of  wire  lengths  in  one  hand  spread  out 
along  a  leather  band  which  he  wears  on  his  hand  to 
protect  it.  Tliesc  lengths  he  applies  to  the  grindstone, 
letting  the  part  that  is  designed  for  the  “  eye  end”  only, 
rest  on  the  rapidly-revolving  stone.  He  turns  the 
needles  over  and  over  by  pressing  the  other  hand  upon 
them,  causing  every  wire  and  every  part  of  the  wire  to 
be  reduced  to  come  in  contact  with  the  stone.  He  then 
lays  the  wires  to  cool,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  reduces  the  other  end ;  for  my  readers  will 
remember  that  there  are  now  four  future  needles  on 
each  wire.  Sparks  fly  fast  and  brilliant  as  stars — fly 
like  “  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor” — ^but  no  longer 
carrying  death  to  the  workman  ;  nous  avons  cJianje  tout 
celn.  A  fan  which  almost  incloses  the  grindstone, 
conveys  every  particle  of  steel  sparks  into  a  shaft  which 
communicates  with  the  open  air — a  deep  trench,  some 
six  feet  long,  being  filled  with  it  in  a  few  months.  The 
wind  being  high  on  the  day  of  the  Silkworm’.^  visit, 
a  cloud  of  steel-dust  and  “  grindstone  wear”  was 
blowing  across  a  verdant  meadow,  hurting  no  one  but  a 
very  old  donkey  who  grazed  on  quietly,  and  who  proved 
his  asinine  descent  by  not  keeping  to  windward  of  it 

From  the  reducer  the  needle  passes  to  a  workman 
who  “  cuts  it  back” — that  is  to  say,  who  divides  each 
wire  into  two  parts,  each  part  having  two  needles.  The 
needle  then  passes  to  the  pointer,  who  reduces  the  wire 
at  the  point  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  reducing  from 
the  centre  to  the  eye.  Both  ends  of  the  wire  being 
pointed,  it  is  next  stamped  or  impressed  in  the  centre 
where  the  future  eye  is  to  be.  For  this  purpose  the 
wire  is  placed  between  two  dies — one  fixed,  the  other 
weighted  and  falling  heavily  upon  it.  A  workman  with 
a  pile  of  pointed  wires  before  him  places  wire  after  wire 
in  a  groove.  With  the  right  foot  in  a  stirrup  he  pulls 
up  the  weight,  allowing  it  to  fall  on  each  wire :  the 
exact  shape  of  the  needle-eye  is  thus  stamped  out.  The 
dies  last  one  day  oidy  when  in  full  work,  but  before 
they  are  worn  out  will  impress  m.any  thousands  of 
needles.  The  stamping  process  not  only  marks  the 
shape  of  the  heads  and  the  indentation  for  the  eyes, 
but  marks  the  place  of  separation.  The  prepared  wires 
are  taken  to  a  hand-press,  and  by  means  of  a  double 
punch  the  eyes  of  the  twin  needles  are  made  at  once. 

The  next  operation  is  gone  through  by  children ;  each 
child  takes  four  fine  wires  and  threads  them  through 
about  fifty  double  needles — two  wires  through  each 
eye ;  this  is  done  most  rapidly.  In  this  form  the 
threaded  needles  look  like  a  small-tooth  comb.  This 
comb  is  fastened  on  a  block  of  wood  by  steel  spring- 
clips.  The  raised  edge  or  “burr”  caused  by  the 
stamping  process  is  then  removed  by  filing  and  smooth¬ 
ing.  Both  sides  of  the  “  comb”  are  thus  treated.  One 
half  of  the  “  comb”  is  placed  in  a  hand-vice,  and  the 
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otlicr  half  snapped  off  with  one  njoveinent  of  the  work¬ 
man's  hand.  The  tops  of  the  heads  are  then  filed 
round,  and  the  needle — ^now  separate  for  the  first  time 
— is  threaded  with  two  fine  wires,  which  are  roughened 
in  order  to  rub  down  any  sharp  edges  in  the  eye.  The 
needles,  now  threaded  for  the  second  time,  are  fixed 
upon  steel  uprights  in  trays  which  keep  the  wire  tight¬ 
ened,  and  arc  jerked  violently  to  and  fro  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  needles  look  as  if  they  had  gone  mad ; 
they  swing,  jump,  dance,  and  roll  over  and  over,  and  all 
this  playful  exercise  is  rubbing  down  the  inside  of  their 
eyes.  This  burnishes  the  eye  and  pievcnts  any  cutting 
of  the  thread  in  the  finished  needle.  After  this  the 
needles  must  be  hardened,  and  they  arc  sent  in  packets 
of  0,000  to  the  hardening-mill,  where,  packed  in  pic- 
like  parcels,  they  are  heated  in  furn.aces  until  red-hot, 
then  removed  and  thrown  into  a  copper  of  cold  oil,  and 
then  tempered  by  being  placed  over  a  gentle  lire  and 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  On  their  return  from  the 
furnace  the  needles  are  placed  in  rows  before  girls  who 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch  “  pick  them’’ — i.e., 
select  the  crooked  needles  and  lay  them  aside.  Tlicy 
arc  straightened  by  a  few  tapswdth  a  small  he.avy  ham¬ 
mer,  and  one  girl  can  straighten  5,000  per  day  and 
“  work  Civsy.”  Each  needle  is  straightened  on  a  small 
block  of  steel  weighted  so  as  to  be  very  steady. 

The  scouring  process  is  next  gone  through  by  the 
much-enduring  needle.  A  cloth  is  placed  in  a  wooden 
trough,  and  the  needles  arranged  in  rows  in  this,  and 
well  sprinkled  with  emery  powder ;  each  row  slants  on 
to  the  last,  so  that  the  needles  cannot  get  upright. 
When  the  small  trough  is  full,  soft  snap  and  r.apc  oil 
are  added,  the  cloth  folded  over  and  tied  up  like  a  long 
roly-poly  pudding ;  but  besides  the  tics  at  the  two 
ends,  a  strong  cord  is  laced  over  and  over  to  keep  all 
firm.  Then  the  “puddings'"  are  put  under  wooden 
tables  heavily  weighted,  the  to-and-fro  pressure  of 
which  rubs  the  needles  constantly  on  every  side,  and 
finely  polishes  them.  They  are  taken  out  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  washed,  redressed  with  oil  and  soap,  and 
returned  to  the  tables,  which  are  worked  by  water  power 
and  moved  backward  and  forward  night  and  d.ay.  At  the 
last  washing  the  needles  are  dressed  with  putty  powder 
and  rape  oil  only,  and  after  a  few  hours’  scouring  under 
the  tables  are  washed  in  hot  water  and  dried  in  saw¬ 
dust.  To  effect  this  drying  they  arc  rolled  in  a  cask  of 
sawdust,  and  then  emptied  into  a  metal  cradle,  where 
they  are  shaken  until  all  the  sawdust  (being  light)  is 
thrown  out,  and  the  needles  (being  heavy)  arc  left, 
bright  and  glimmering,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cradle. 
This  whole  process  is  repeated  a  second  time  with  finer 
sawdust,  and  so  expert  are  the  winnowers  that  one 
speck  of  sawdust  is  seldom  left  among  thousands  of 
needles.  Now  the  needles  pass  into  the  women’s  hands 
again,  and  are  placed  in  small  tr.ays  about  600  at 
once.  The  end  of  the  tray  is  raised  slightly  towards 
the  operator  and  shaken  backwards  and  forw.ards,  the 
needles  being  guided  a  little  by  a  knife  held  in  the 
other  hand.  The  needles  range  themselves  as  if  by 
magic  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  needles  are 
placed  on  a  wooded  strap  with  raised  ends  by  the  aid  of 
the  knife,  and  sorted  by  raising  them  with  the  hands ; 
naturally  the  longest  come  out  first,  then  the  next  size 


arc  driiwn  out,  and  the  shortest  rcm.'iin.  Each  set  is  l.iid 
before  a  child,  who  “  heads  and  tails’’  them — i.e.,  ranges 
them  with  the  heads  all  one  way — by  wrapping  a  piece 
of  rag  round  her  fingers  and  pressing  the  needles ;  the 
points  all  stick  in  the  rag,  and  the  child  lifts  them  easily 
about  fifty  at  once,  and  hays  them  at  her  left  side; 
tlie  remaining  needles  are  swiftly  twisted  round  to  join 
the  first  division,  and  all  this  is  done  with  the  greatest 
speed.  The  cver-useful  knife  is  run  under  the  now 
sorted  needles  and  they  arc  placed  on  a  double  fold  of 
blue  paper,  the  ends  of  rvhich  are  tightened  so  as  to 
form  them  into  a  round  bimdle.  This  bundle  is  placed 
head  downwards,  and  the  defective  points  are  picked 
out  by  the  eye  of  another  needle.  The  good  points  all 
look  black  when  looking  down  on  them ;  the  b.ad  points 
shine,  and  so  are  easily  detected.  These  are  sent  again  i 
to  the  pointer’s  to  be  ground  down  into  shorter  needles; 
they  arc  then  sent  to  the  finisher’s,  where  they  undergo 
three  processes. 

1st.  The  eye  is  finished  by  being  placed  for  a  moment 
on  a  swiftly-revolving  reel  set  with  tiny  spikes  like 
those  on  the  barrel  of  a  musical  box ;  these  spikes  are 
made  larger  than  the  eye,  and  act  as  brushes  to  clean 
the  eye  groove. 

2ndly.  Again  the  needles  are  held  on  a  revolving 
reel,  but  this  time  covered  with  buckskin. 

ordly.  They  are  taken  up  by  a  knife  placed  between 
rubbers  covered  with  buckskin,  well  rubbed,  removed 
by  the  knife  on  to  blue  paper,  and  sent  to  the  packers— 
children  who  count  them  five  at  a  time  into  packets  of 
twenty-five  each  fold  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles  ready 
for  sale,  the  needle  from  first  to  last  passing  through 
120  processes,  many  of  which  arc  conducted  by  women 
and  children  at  their  own  homes,  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Crossley  encouraging  this  as  f.ar  as  possible  in  order  that 
their  empUiyes  may  attend  to  home  duties,  and,  by  seeing 
to  home  comfort,  preserve  their  husbands  and  sons 
from  the  bane  of  needle-makers,  drinking,  for  the  wages 
arc  high — very  high — and  they  are  open  to  much  temp¬ 
tation.  No  set  of  workers — men,  women,  and  children 
— could  look  hiippicr  or  more  contented  than  did  those 
I  saw,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  that  met  me  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Before  concluding  this  long  account  of  the  mode  of 
making  the  best  needles  I  ever  handled,  I  must  add 
that  they  arc  arranged  in  various  elegant  cases  at  Is., 
28.,  Ss.,  and  up  to  10s. ;  that  I  will  send  any  lady  four 
packets  of  these  needles  by  post  in  pretty  cases  for  Is., 
and  2d.  postage ;  or  single  specimen  plain  packets  for 
3d.,  and  Id.  postage.  The  Is.  cases  form  pretty  little 
presents  for  young  friends,  and  are  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental.  I  know  that  every  lady  who  tries  these 
needles  will  never  willingly  use  any  other  kind,  and 
although  needles  are  now  so  plentiful  as  to  never  occa¬ 
sion  another  Gammer  Gurtou’s  vow — 

“  To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  good  St.  Anne ; 

A  candle  shall  they  have  a  piece— get  it  when  I  can  : 

If  I  may  my  nccl  find,  in  one  place  or  the  other’’— 

it  is  well  to  know  that  the  “  best  needle  out”  is  to  be 
purchased  at  150,  Cheapside,  and  37,  Piccadilly,  as 
well  as  of  all  lincndrapcrs. 

Tub  Silkworm. 
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THEATRES,  CONCERTS,  &c. 

IIE  winter  places  of  amusement  are  now  in  full 
swing,  and  seem  to  be  enjoying  an  unbroken  tide 
of  public  favour. 

The  new  building  in  the  IlajTnarket  is  rapidly  rising 
on  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  known  as  Her  Majesty’s, 
and  those  in  office  at  the  v.mrk  of  restoration  confi¬ 
dently  announce  its  completion  in  time  for  the  London 
operatic  season  early  next  spring. 

“  The  little  theatre  in  the  Ilaymarket,”  as  it  is  often 
go  affectionately  called,  is  undergoing  a  complete  reno¬ 
vation  during  the  temporary  absence  of  its  talented 
conii)any,  who,  with  their  veteran  leader  at  their  head, 
are  fulfilling  a  round  of  brilliantly  successful  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  provinces,  principally  in  the  North,  The 
local  papers  speak  in  cntlinsiastic  praise  of  the  per¬ 
formance  in  the  lino  comedies  of  The  School  for 
Scandal  and  London  Annurance  of  tlioso  old-established 
favourites,  Messrs,  lluckstonc,  Compton,  and  Chippen¬ 
dale,  as  well  as  of  the  younger  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Jliss  Madge  Robertson,  lone  Rurke,  and  Mr. 
Kendal.  In  the  autumn  Miss  I’atcman  will  make  her 
appearance  at  the  Ilaymarket  in  a  new  and  original 
drama  written  expressly  for  her  by  the  talented  author 
of  Leah,  and  towards  Christmas  ilr.  Sothern  will  return 
from  his  provincial  tour,  and  remain  until  spring,  when 
he  takes  his  departure  for  the  New  World. 

Rrnry  I.,ane  re-opened  for  the  winter  season  on  the 
2Cth  ult.,  Avith  a  new  romantic  drama  entitled  King  o' 
Scots  in  Lonilon,  1G20,  founded  on  Sir  IValtcr  Scott’s 
celebrated  novel.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  At  the  present 
pci  iod,  when  realism  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  at 
nearly  every  Ijondon  theatre  we  are,  or  have  been,  pre¬ 
sented  with  nothing  but  pictures  of  Ijondon  as  it  is,  a 
vivid  portraiture  of  London  as  it  was  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  is  a  pleasing  variety.  No  need  to 
say  that  the  scenery  and  appointments  are  in  the 
best  possible  style,  or  that  Mr.  Phelps  gives  .a  lifelike 
impersonation  of  the  timid,  pedantic,  but  not  altogether 
unkindly  King  Jamie. 

At  the  liyceum  Theatre  a  series  of  Shakspearean 
representations  have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  ^Ir.  Fairclough,  an  American  tragedian,  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  a  round  of  leading 
characters  comprising  Ilamkt  (in  which  he  made  his 
debut),  Othello,  Richard  III.,  and  Macbeth.  He  came 
unheralded  by  any  preliminary  puffs,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  English 
public,  and  proving  himself  an  actor  of  high,  if  not  very 
origina',  genius.  After  a  short  provincial  tour  he  will 
return  to  this  theatre,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  new 
romantic  play  by  Lord  Lytto;i  will  be  produced,  in 
which  the  leading  characters  arc  to  be  siutained  by 
Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Hermann  Vezin. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
latest  picture  of  I./)ndon  life,  entitled  After  Doric,  has 
rendered  any  change  in  the  programme  unnecessary, 
with  the  cjtception  of  the  addition  of  a  capital  new  farce 
from  the  practised  pen  of  Maddison  'Morton,  entitled 
Master  Jones's  Birthday,  in  which  Dominick  IMurray 
supports  the  principal  part  with  his  accustomed  drollery. 
The  house  is  nightly  crowded  to  overflowing. 


At  the  Adelphi,  benefits  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  famous  Flying  Scud  being  the  chief  item  in 
the  bill  of  fare. 

At  the  New  Queen’s  the  attraction  of  The  Lancashire 
Lass  remains  undiminished.  It  is  preceded  nightly  by 
a  lively  farce,  called  Tomlins  the  I'rouh'adour,  the 
principal  part  in  which  is  enacted  with  much  comic 
humour  by  Mr.  Lionel  Brough. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  llolborn,  opened  on  the  5th  of 
September  with  a  new  drama  by  II.  J.  Byron,  entitled 
Blox  for  Blow.  The  dialogue  is  svitty  and  pointed, 
but  there  arc  serious  faults  in  the  plot  and  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  denouenunt  is  melodramatic  and 
improbable.  The  acting,  especially  of  ^liss  liydia 
Foote  and  Mr.  J.  C.  C’owpcr,  is  excellent.  A  new 
extrav.aganza,  entitled  Luerctia  Borgia,  M.D.,  or  La 
Grande  D.wtresse,  is  promised. 

The  new  theatre  called  The  Royal  Alfred  will  bo 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  on 
the  3rd  iust.,  Avith  a  new  grand  spectacular  drama, 
entitled  I'indee  Singh. 

The  Surrey  has  produced  another  of  its  powerful 
sensational  dramas,  entitled  Land  Rats  and  iruter  Rats, 
wiittcn  by  Watts  Phillips,  Esq.,  AvhicliAvith  its  striking 
effects,  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  energetic  acting  of 
Messrs.  Creswick  and  Shepherd,  and  MissG.  Pauncefort, 
promises  to  draAV  all  London  on  the  Surrey  side  to 
witness  it  for  some  time  to  come.  IIoAvevcr  opinions 
may  vary  concerning  its  literary  merits,  there  can  be  but 
one  as  to  the  atlmirable  manner  in  Avhich  it  is  placed 
upon  the  stage.  The  scenery  is  by  Messrs.  Grieve. 

The  legitimate  holds  sway  at  Sadler's  Wells  under 
the  management  of  ^liss  Hazlewood,  avIio  has  been 
performing  the  heroine  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  the 
delight  of  crowded  and  appreciative  audiences. 

At  Astlcy’s  Theatre,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  classical  tragedy 
of  Alai-cos  was  succeeded  by  the  Ticket  of  Leave  Man, 
with  the  attraction  of  IMr.  G.  Vincent  in  his  original 
character  of  ilelter  Moss,  in  its  turn  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  the  production,  on  the  12th  ult.,  of  a 
grand  spectacle,  entitled  2'he  Conquest  of  Magdula  and 
the  Fall  of  Theodore.  As  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
stage  grouping,  the  introduction  of  a  troop  of  horses 
and  detachment  of  soldiers,  the  drama  may  be  said  to 
have  achieved  its  purpose. 

The  Strand  has  strengthened  its  bills  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  bagatelle  bearing  the  significant  title.  Beau- 
tiful  for  Ever,  and  the  Royalty  by  the  substitution  of  a 
new  burlesque,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Burnand,  in  place  of  the 
time-honoured  Black-Eyed  Susan. 

At  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  a  series  of  grand 
musical  entertainments  are  being  given  on  a  high  scale, 
under  the  title  of  the  “  Fairy  Palace  Concerts.”  As  a 
guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  fare  provided  at  these 
musical  banquets,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vocalists  are  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  JIadlle. 
Liebhardt,  and  that  the  band,  which  is  selected  from  the 
orchestras  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Her  Majesty’s, 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  Concerts,  comprises 
among  its  members  those  celebrated  instrumentalists 
[Messrs.  Carrodus,  Winterbottom,  and  Harper,  and  the 
renowned  cornet  player  M.  Levy.  Mr.  M.  Benedict 
and  Charles  Goffrie  are  the  conductors. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


are  entirely  edged  with  a  pleated  flounce.  White  tulle 
bonnet  adorned  with  an  Indian  bird  placed  on  the  side. 
Lace  strings  “  h  I’csclave.’’ 


1264. — Seaside  Toilet. 

This  toilet  is  composed  of  three  shirts  placed  one 
above  the  other.  I'he  first  one  is  of  light-coloured 
woollen  m.aterial,  with  bodice  and  sleeves  of  the  same 
shade.  'Ihc  upper-skirts  are  both  looped  up  at  the 
back  with  a  bow,  the  third  one  being  edged  with  a 
flounce.  A  fichu  ornamented  with  two  gathered  flounces 


THE  FASHIONS. 

ALTnouGii  the  weather  is  still  fine  and  warm,  it  is 
time  we  should  think  seriously  about  autumn  toilets, 


1264. — Seaside  Toilet. 


completes  the  toilet.  EngUsh  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
a  garland  of  flowers  to  match  the  dress. 

1265.— Country  Visiting  Toilet. 

Plain  under-skirt  of  silk  striped  of  two  shades  of  grey. 
Press  of  grey  poult  de  sole  embroidered  with  rais^ 
flowers  of  several  shades ;  the  pelerine  and  upper  dress 


and  even  anticipate  winter  ones  ;  for  when  Octo¬ 
ber  comes  gauzes  and  muslins  must  perforce  be  put 
away.  We  look  back  with  regret  upon  the  long  beau¬ 
tiful  summer,  and  wish  it  could  have  lasted  for  ever ; 
and  yet  autumn  has  its  beauties,  and  certainly  Fashion 
would  lose  much  if  there  were  no  change  of  season, 
for  then  there  would  be  much  less  change  in  dress. 


As  usual  at  this  season,  fancy  materials  of  wool  and  and  lappets,  they  merely  wear  the  upper-skirt  shorter 
silk,  or  of  wool  only,  have  taken  the  place  of  clearer  than  the  first. 

fabrics  for  demi-toilette  dresses.  Of  these  there  are  a  We  see  a  good  many  flounces,  but  principally  to 
great  variety,  either  self-coloured,  striped,  chined,  or  dresses  of  self-coloured  or  glace  materials.  Stiipedor 

shot ;  different  kinds  of  mohair  and  feno  under  the  figured  tissues  are  trimmed  with  cross-strips  or  van- 

names  of  Valencias,  mozambiijue,  cailloute,  alipine,  &c.  j  dyked  borders  ;  the  strips  are  often  edged  with  pipings 
All  dresses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  made  with  of  the  colour  of  the  stripes.  Upon  some  dresses  a 

double  skirts.  The  upper-skirt  is  looped  up  at  the  1  square  or  rounded  apron  is  simulated  by  a  pleated 


THE  FASHIONS. 


12C5, — Gouctky  Visiting  Toilet. 


sides  or  draped  at  the  back  with  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes,  or  bows  of  ribbon,  or  velvet  rosettes  j  the  wide 
sash  is  also  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  all  toilets,  how¬ 
ever  dressy  or  however  simple,  hlyen  those  persons 
who  avoid  all  exaggeration  in  fashion,  and  resist  its 
innovations  as  long  as  possible,  wear  two  skirts  to 
their  dress ;  only,  instead  of  looping  it  up  with  bows 


flounce,  deep  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually  narrowing 
towards  the  waist ;  the  same  trimming  is  continued 
upon  the  high  bodice,  either  as  braces  or  ns  a  pelerine 
or  fichu.  That  width  of  the  skirt  which  forms  the 
apron  is  sometimes  divided  at  the  bottom  from  the 
others,  which  are  looped  up  into  puffs  on  either  side,  or 
draped  with  loops  and  buttons. 

Q 
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1266.— Indoor  Toilet. 


Dresses  composed  of  materials  with  stripes  of  two 
different  widths  are  still  very  fashionable,  only  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  now  woollen  instead  of  being  muslins  and 
cambrics.  The  under-skirt  has  wide  stripes — the  di-ess 
very  *fine  ones  of  the  same  colour.  The  paletot  or 
circular  may  be  cither  like  the  under-skirt  or  like  the 
dress,  according  to  taste.  These  are  very  pretty  in 
wool  and  silk  tissue,  with  satin  stripes — ^black  and  red, 
green  and  black,  vjolet  and  black,  fawn  and  black,  and 
so  on. 

Dresses  of  a  former  season — say  of  last  winter — 
which  L  c  no  puffs  or  double  skirts,  and  yet  which 
ladies  on  economical  thoughts  intent  do  not  wish  to 
discard  altogether,  come  in  quite  usefully  for  under¬ 
dresses. 

Suppose  a  coloured  dress  of  silk  or  fancy  material, 
Avith  plain  skiit,  high  bodice,  and  long  sleeves.  Leave 
it  just  as  it  is,  but  wear  over  it  a  short  skirt  of  black 
silk,  open  at  the  lower  part  at  the  back.  This  black 
silk  skirt  may  be  looped  up  into  a  puff  or  not  at 
pleasure.  Trim  it  with  a  pleated  flounce  of  the  same 
material,  or  with  a  double  ruche,  a  fringe,  or  a  border 
of  black  lace.  The  latter,  however,  only  in  case  the 
under-dress  be  a  pretty  coloured  silk,  and  the  toilet 
meant  to  be  altogether  dressy.  A  very  low  corselet,  or  a 


mere  waistband  with  lappets,  is  added  to  the  black  dlk 
skirt. 

Thus  with  two  of  last  year's  dresses  a  very  nice  and 
very  fashionable  toilet  may  be  managed  with  a  little 
art  and  taste.  If  the  bodice  of  the  coloured  dress 
should  not  be  suitable,  the  bodice  and  sleeves  may  be 
of  black  silk  as  well  as  the  upper-skirt. 

For  morning  dresses  black  cashmere  may  be  used 
instead  of  silk ;  it  looks  nice  with  a  silk  under-skirt, 
but  not  so  well  with  one  of  woollen  material.  In  fact^ 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  the  arrangement 
unless  one  at  least  of  the  dresses  were  of  silk. 

A  circular  of  black  silk  is  often  worn  with  dresses  of 
this  style,  and  for  the  early  winter  these  circulars  are 
slightly  quilted,  and  lined  with  silk  of  the  colour  of  the 
ibnder-skirt :  they  are  trimmed  with  satin  rouleaux,  and 
edged  with  a  fringe  of  crimped  silk. 

The  Carrick — a  new  model — is  also  made  of  black 
silk.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  capes,  becoming 
gradually  shorter  and  shorter  until  the  last  is  but  a 
mere  collar.  Each  cape  is  bound  round  with  a  cross¬ 
strip  of  black  satin. 

For  young  ladies — and  especially  for  little  girls— a 
mantle  both  inexpensive  and  easy  to  make  consists  of  a 
searf  of  black  cashmere,  lined  Avith  silk,  bordered  with 
a  satin  oross-strip,  and  edged  at  either  end  with  fringe. 
In  front  the  ends  of  the  scarf  do  not  come  down  much 
below  the  waist ;  it  is  gathered  at  the  top  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  the  waist¬ 
band  by  a  large  pin. 

The  new  patterns  for  ladies'  mantles  are  in  general 
more  in  the  ciretdar  than  in  the  paletot  style.  The 
Macfarlane  is  a  great  favourite.  It  is  a  sort  of  loose 
paletot  Arithout  slecAres,  but  only  slits  for  the  arms. 
Large  flaps  forming  a  pelerine  in  front  proceed  from 
the  seams  on  the  shoulders ;  these  cover  the  anns.  At 
the  back  there  is  no  pelerine,  but  only  a  small  round 
hood.  The  paletot  is  fastened  with  large  buttons  all 
the  way  down  the  front.  There  are  pockets  on  either 
side  of  this  very  comfortable  style  of  cloak. 

The  black  and  white  cashmere  mantles  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  last  letter  arc  still  much  worn  this  month, 
but  to  them  arc  added  various  models  more  suitable  for 
the  latter  part  of  tiie  autumn  or  even  the  beginning  of 
winter. 

A  great  number  are  made  of  tartan  of  contrasting 
colours  in  a  large  checked  pattern — most  generally  red 
and  black,  green  and  black,  or  violet  and  black.  These 
cloaks  are  circulars,  with  a  double  pelerine  looped  up 
at  the  back  with  large  rosettea  of  the  same  material,  or 
sometimes  of  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  the  check  pattern 
opposed  to  black.  In  the  latter  case  the  circular  is 
frequently  trimmed  all  round  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour.  Other  mantles  of  the  same  shape  are 
made  of  chindd  molleton  or  self-coloured  flannel,  and 
trimmed  with  a  wide  strip  of  velvet  put  on  plain  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  material. 
The  rosettes  are  of  course  of  similar  velvet. 

For  travelling  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Poncho,  a  very  curious  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  railway  rug.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  square  piece 
of  cloth,  lined  wi^  tartan  and  bound  with  braid,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  slit  bound  all  round  with 
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the  sanae,  amd  throygh  which  the  head  is  passed,  which 
oonTerta  the  rug  into  a  cloak  falling  all  round  the 
figure.  The  Poocho  was  originally  a  gentleman's  cloak, 
but  ladies  have  adopted  it  with  great  enthusiasm  for 
teaveiling. 

And  why  should  we  not  say  a  word  about  fashions 
for  gentlemen  ? — they  arc  at  least  as  absurd  as  any  of 
oar  own. 

A  oorrespondent  from  Baden  writes  thus  on  the 
subject : — “  Gentlemen— dandies,  I  mean — will  wear 
this  winter  a  very  short  style  of  paletot  of  apricot- 
eolonred  cloth,  stitched  at  the  scams,  and  very  much 
resembling  coachmen’s  coats.  Our  beaux  messieurs  from 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  already  sport  these  elegant  (?) 
psktots  in  front  of  the  Kursaal. 

“Another  weakness  of  the  stronger  sex  consists  in 
sticking  naetallic  flies  in  their  felt  hats.  These  insects 
so  perfectly  imitated  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the 
eyes  of  a  green  one  or  a  nearsighted  individual,  and 
vhen  one  of  these  warns  the  wearer  of  these  pretty  toys 
that  there  is  a  disagreeable  creature  upon  his  headgear, 
great  is  the  delight  of  the  mystifler.  What  a  very  in* 
tellectual  pastime  for  rational  beings,  is  it  not  ?” 

When  fashions  are  graceful  and  becoming,  they  may 
be  forgiven  a  little  eccentricity.  This  month  we  have 
taken  note  of  the  following  very  elegant  toilets  for  the 
iutomn : — 

First,  a  dress  of  light-grey  gros-grain  silk.  ITie 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  very  deep  flounce,  headed  with 
a  strip  of  wide  fancy  viotet  silk  braid  with  a  brocaded 
pattern.  Above  this  comes  a  puffed  bouillon,  with 
narrower  violet  braid  on  either  side.  A  sort  of  bas- 
quine,  edged  with  a  flounce  also  trimmed  with  braid,  is 
looped  up  at  the  back  by  a  very  large  violet  rosette. 
High  bodice  and  sleeves,  finished  off  at  the  elbows  with 
fliitings  and  braid. 

Then  a  toilet  of  nasturtiom-ooloarcd  gros-grain  silk 
and  black  gaze  de  Cliambdry.  The  first  skirt  is  onia- 
merited  with  three  bouilloas  with  pinked-ont  headings. 
The  second  skirt  is  of  black  ganze,  arranged  in  bouil¬ 
lons  the  long  way.  This  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two 
iiaze  flounces  stitched  with  nasturtium-coloured  silk. 
The  bouillons  are  divided  by  rouleaux  and  hew's  of 
black  satin.  The  bodice  of  black  gauze  has.  a  small 
Louis  XV.  basquiae,  lined  with  nastnEtium-oliloirrcd 
»tin.  The  sleeves  are  ornamented  at  the  elbows  with 
uttin  rouleaux.  A  satin  SMh  passing  under  the  bas- 
juine  loops  up  the  skirt  at  the  back  d  la  eanuirgo. 

Our  illustrations  1266  and  1267  represent  an  indoor 
ud  walking  toilet. 

1266. — ^This  indoor  dress  is  made  in  the  Princess 
jlashion  with  a  very  low  bodice,  cut  in  one  piece  with 
he  npper-skirt.  It  is  made  of  blue  valencias,  shot  with 
^hite.  The  small  bodice  has  no  sleeve ;  it  is  trimmed 
ound  the  top  with  a  valencias  strip,  striped  blue 
^ud  white.  A  sort  of  sash,  made  of  the  same  striped 
atcrial,  cut  out  in  pointed  scallops,  loops  up  into  a 
jiuff  the  upper  part  of  the  upper-skirt.  This  sash  is 
ptened  at  the  back  by  a  large  button.  The  bottom 
f  the  skirt  is  scalloped  out  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
^rip  of  striped  material.  The  under-skirt  is  train- 
sped,  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  slightly- 
‘thered  flounce  of  striped  material.  High  chemisette 


with  long  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace  and  Valenciennes 
insertion,  lined  with  blue  ribbon. 

1267. — This  walking  toilet  is  composad  of  a  dress  of 
glace  silk,  shot  violet  and  maize.  The  dress  is  rounded 
in  front  and  looped  up  at  the  back.  The  under-skirt  is 
of  maize- coloured  tissue,  with  violet  stripes.  The  dress 
has  a  low  bodice  cut  square,  and  tight  sleeves;  a 
chemisette  underneath.  Mantelet  of  violet  silk,  with 
bows  of  satin  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  deep  border  of  white  guipure,  and  fitted 
to  the  waist  by  a  silk  band.  Diadem  fanehon  bonnet 
of  white  blon^,  with  a  bandeau  of  white  satin  and 
flowers  of  shaded  violet  velvet,  with  yellow  centres. 
Tulle  lappets  fastened  by  a  flower.  Parasol  to  nudeh 
with  the  dress. 

A  walking  costume  of  claret-coloured  gros-grainsilk, 
trimmed  with  satin  of  the  same  shade.  Thsore  are 
eight  satin  rouleaux  round  the  bottom  of  the  ^css; 
each  rouleau  is  edged  with  a  grclot  silk  fringe  of  the 
same  colours.  High  bodice  and  tight  sleeves.  An 
Elizabeth  cape  forms  two  paints  at  the  back,  which  fall 
half-way  down  the  skirt,  and  arc  omameiited  with  satin 
rouleaux  and  fringe  ;  in  front  it  is  gathered  upon  the 
bosom,  and  fastened  to  the  waist  with  a  sash. 

By  claret  colour  we  translate  the  very  rich  via  de 
Bordeaux  shade  of  red  which  is  so  very  fashionablo 
this  winter;  golden  brown,  nasturtium-colour,  and 
amethyst  violet  are  also  much  worn. 


1267.— Walking  Toilet. 
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low  bodice,  and  open  deeves  of  double  green  and  bloc 
tulle,  looped  up  on  the  shoulderB  by  bows  of  satin. 
The  skirt  is  short  enough  to  leave  the  feet  free  for 
dancing,  but  upon  this  cloud-like  skirt  there  is  i 
Watteau  drapery  of  blue  and  green  silk,  caught  upon 
either  side  with  fastenings  of  opal  and  emerald.  The 
whole  looks  as  light  and  as  delicately  brilliant  as  the 
wings  of  the  dragon-fly,  but  very  fair  and  bloom¬ 
ing  must  be  the  lady  who  dares  to  wear  this  vety' 
trying  combination  of  green  and  blue. 

1269  is  a  new  style  of  ball  dress.  The  dress  ismade  of 
white  gaze  de  Chambery.  The  first  skirt,  plain  at  the 
top,  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  gauze  bouillonne 
headed  by  a  black  ribbon  velvet,  edged  on  both  sides 
with  white  blonde.  The  second  skirt,  entirely  bouil-l 
lonnd,  is  also  of  gaze  de  Chambdry,  edged  and  separated 
at  equal  distances  by  a  black  velvet  ribbon,  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  white  blonde.  The  bodice  is  loi 
and  cut  square,  the  sleeves  are  gradually  bouillonn^ 
from  top  to  bottom.  A  white  daisy  with  trailing 
foliage  is  placed  in  the  hair.  Small  mordore  boots,  witli 
Ijouis  XV.  heels,  gold  earrings,  and  artistic  medallions 
fastened  on  the  neck  with  a  black  velvet. 

Long  sashes  are  still  the  greatest  ornament  of  both 
walking  and  evening  toilets.  They  are  now  made  oi 


1268.— Dintter  Toilet. 

t 

For  dinner  and  evening  dresses  light-coloured  dresses 
of  shot  glace  silk  are  trimmed  with  white  lace.  A  tunic 
or  flounce  of  white  lace  is  a  beautiful  trimming  for  a 
dress. 

1268  is  a  pretty  simple  dinner  toilet.  This  dress  is 
made  of  light -coloured  foulard :  the  first  skirt  is  plain 
and  train-shaped ;  the  second  skirt  is  of  the  same  shade 
of  foulard  with  a  pattern  of  black  flowrets.  It  is  looped 
up  on  either  side  with  a  large  bow  of  ribbon  with  long 
lappets.  There  is  a  very  small  corselet  with  waistband, 
which  has  a  deep  point  at  the  back.  This  corselet  is 
worn  with  a  bodice  entirely  made  of  stripes  of  bl.ack 
lace  insertion,  with  tight  sleeves.  The  waistband  is 
fastened  above  the  bodice  with  a  dahlia  of  glace  silk  of 
the  colour  of  the  dress. 

Young  ladies  still  wear  the  tulle  or  clear  muslin 
fichu  or  pelerine  over  the  low  silk  dress.  Double  skirts 
looped  up  with  bows  are  particularly  suitable  for 
evening  dress. 

A  mixture  of  green  and  blue  is  very  much  en  vo^te 
this  autumn.  At  Dieppe  the  bathing  costumes  are  of 
green  and  blue  flannel,  and  now  the  checked  green  and 
blue  tartan  is  preferred  for  demi-toilette  or  travelling 
mantle. 

We  have  seen  a  beautiful  toilet.  Skirt  of  light  blue 
silk,  covered  with  a  double  skirt  of  green  tulle,  with 
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The  plaid  sash  of  green  and  blue  satin  will  also  be  in 
much  favour  this  winter. 

For  dress  trimmings  there  are  pretty  new  fringes 
and  braids,  the  latter  with  brocaded  patterns  or  striped 
with  velvet.  Satin  and  plush  borders  are  already 
much  employed  both  for  dresses  and  mantles,  and  will 
he  in  fashion  all  the  winter. 

The  veil  of  the  season  is  that  called  d  la  religieuse. 
It  is  simply  a  square  piece  of  gauze  with  a  tassel  at 
each  of  the  four  corners,  and  which  is  fastened  upon 
the  bonnet  so  as  to  cover  the  head  and  face  completely. 

For  bonnets,  some  modules  are  trying  to  bring  back 
into  fashion  real  ones,  with  crowns,  borders,  and 
curtains ;  but  ladies  in  general  seem  to  care  more  for 
their  chignon  than  their  health  or  comfort,  and  prefer 
the  diminutive  diadem  bonnet  which  leaves  the  head 
almost  uncovered.  In  vogue  is  still  the  puff  or  fanchon- 
uettc  of  black  lace,  with  lappets  and  a  diadem  of 
flowers  and  leaves.  In  hats  there  are  new  models. 
'The  chasseur  is  of  velvet,  felt,  or  plush,  trimmed  with 
rsilag  feathers.  This  is  the  hat  for  the  autumn 

8,  wth  jg  extremely  elegant  in  black  felt,  turned  up 

with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  white  feathers ; 
in  brown  felt  it  is  trimmed  with  golden  pheasant's 
feathers,  in  grey  felt  with  partridge’s  feathers. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  real  marquise,  in  violet  velvet,  with 
t  border  of  peacock’s  feathers  and  a  black  aigrette. 

As  for  our  chignons,  so  neatly  plaited  or  coiled  ere- 
tthile,  the  fairy  of  fashion  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure 
in  unloosening  them  all,  and  letting  them  float  upon 
oiu  shoulders.  The  depeigne  style  prevails,  and  the 
chignon  is  now  composed  of  long  flowing  curls.  These 
urls  are  simply  fastened  upon  the  top  of  the  head  by 
tortoiseshell  comb. 

Fancy  enamelled  or  gilt  combs  are  discarded  by 
ladies  of  fashion ;  nothing  is  now  considered  comme  il 
\faiit  but  the  real  tortoiseshell,  with  a  carved  heading, 
ilkis  heading  is  sometimes  large  enough  to  form  a 
bandeau  above  the  chignon.  It  is  beautifully  carved 
jnth  raised  and  open-work  patterns,  and  is  placed  just 
p  front  of  the  chignon. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  tortoiseshell 
Iranbs  preferred  to  all  others ;  they  were  long  the  only 
^le  of  comb  worn  by  the  elite ;  their  glory  has  been 
ibacured  for  a  time  during  the  transitory  reign  of 
anciful  gilt  and  jewelled  combs,  but  now  they  have 
iDce  more  regained  the  favour  they  so  well  deserve. 
Fancy  jewels,  such  as  brooches,  studs,  waistband 
•icklcs,  and  so  on,  are  also  much  simpler  than  they 
lere,  and  are  frequently  made  of  gold  of  different 
lata— green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red-coloured  gold 
Jonn  very  pretty  contrasts.  Lockets  of  tinted  gold, 
fith  a  rim  of  pearls  or  small  turquoise,  are  worn  round 
Ihe  neck,  suspended  to  a  thick  coiled  chain.  Chains 
pd  necklaces  are  now  very  much  worn,  even  in  the 
pytiine,  with  the  square  Raphael  bodice,  or  the  dress 
'pen  in  front  h  cheUe. 


/ 


DESCltlPTION  OF  OCR  FASHION  PLATE. 

Weddino  Toilet. — Coiffure :  The  front  part  is  com¬ 
bed  of  a  bandeau  very  much  waved.  The  top  of  the 
fcgnoa  is  formed  of  two  loops,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers 
|ith  falling  sprays.  The  lower  part  consists  of  two 


loops  and  of  a  cotogan,  from  which  hang  two  long  curls 
mixing  with  the  flowers.  Dross  of  satin  and  tulle. 
The  low  bodice  is  of  satin,  with  a  long  satin  skirt. 
Upon  this  bodice,  which  is  covered  with  tulle,  there  is 
a  trimming  of  bouillons,  trimmed  at  regular  intervals 
with  bunches  of  flowers,  and  upon  the  satin  dress  a 
tulle  skirt  looped  up  on  either  side  with  a  bouquet,  and 
raised  at  the  back,  under  the  bow  of  the  sash.  The 
sash  is  of  satin,  edged  with  a  tulle  quilling.  The  satin 
sleeve  is  cut  it  la  Juive,  and  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  pleating  of  tulle.  Round  the  bottom  of  the 
satin  dress  there  is  a  tulle  pleating  15  inches  deep, 
headed  with  a  pleated  tulle  ruche,  and  trimmed  with 
bouquets ;  the  bottom  is  edged  with  asimilar  ruche. 

Bridesmaid’s  Toilet. — IV'hite  satin  bonnet  pleated 
lengthwise,  and  trimmed  with  strips  of  lace  insertion. 
Flat  crown.  Mary  Stuart  border,  edged  with  a  tulle 
bouillon,  through  which  a  ribbon  is  run.  Deep  lace 
border  at  the  back,  forming  a  scarf.  Lappets  are 
fastened  under  the  chin  by  a  satin  bow.  IV’hite  feather 
on  the  left  side.  Blue  silk  dress.  Bodice  with  a  pele¬ 
rine,  cut  low,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  trimmed 
with  two  bouillons  and  a  pleating — small  at  the  top, 
wider  at  the  bottom.  The  bouillons  are  divided  by 
narrow  ribbon  velvet.  Plain  sleeves.  Short  upper- 
skirt,  open  and  rounded  in  front,  pleateil  under  a 
double  ruche,  divided  by  a  strip  of  vclvetj.  This  skirt 
is  open  behind  ;  upon  each  side  there  is  a  width  with 
bouillons  divided  by  velvet,  and  edged  with  double 
ruches.  Under-skirt  forming  a  half-train,  completed 
by  seven  floimces  about  2  inches  deep,  and  covering 
20  inches  of  the  skirt.  Sash  with  loops  at  the  back. 

Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Seven  to  Eight 
Years  Old. — Velvet  chaperon  hat,  trimmed  with  satin. 
Frock  of  grey  silk  poplin,  trimmed  with  coloured  satin. 
The  skirt,  buttoned  in  front,  is  looped  up  at  the  sides, 
lined  with  satin,  and  fastened  with  bows  at  the  corners. 
Tight  sleeves  with  deep  revers.  The  skirt  is  made 
with  regular  pleats  all  round,  and  bound  with  a  satin 
cross-strip. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

CORINTHIAN  DESIGN  FOB  CUAIR. 

Hfuterials ;  ^  o/  a  yard  of  canvas  ;  18  skeins  of  blue 
wool,  17  skeitu  of  white,  14  skeins  of  yellow,  17  skeliu  of 
black,  6  skeins  of  light-drab,  8  skeins  of  dark-drab,  24 
skeins  of  scarlet,  40  skeins  of  bright-green. 

'Fhe  best  use  a  lady  clever  with  her  needle  can  make 
of  her  work  is,  we  think,  to  adorn  her  home,  and  make 
it  bear  evidence  to  her  skill  and  taste,  while  it  gives  it 
both  a  comfortable  and  elegant  look.  Thus  we  from 
time  to  time  give  handsome  Berlin-work  patterns  for 
drawing-room  chairs  and  settees. 

Our  present  pattern,  which  will  please  both  by  its 
graceful  outlines  and  tastefully-contrasting  colours,  is 
of  Corinthian  style,  and  designed  for  a  chair-scat.  It 
is  worked  on  middle-size  Penelope  canvas  with  single 
Berlin  wool,  and  filoselle  for  the  lighter  shades  of 
colour. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  33,  Rathbonc-place, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
6s. ;  yellow  and  white  in  filoselle,  2s.  8d.  extra ;  com- 
1  mencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 


Q 
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1276  to  1278. — ^These  combs 
arc  made  of  one  piece  of 
light  toitoiseshell  artistically 
carved  with  open  and  raised 
pattern.  They  are  to  be  placed 
in  front  of  tlie  head,  the  upper 
part  forming  a  bandeau. 


1274.— Straight  Chignon  Comb. 

with  the  exception  of  No. 
1273,  which  is  of  carved  ivory. 


1276.— Carvid  Tortoiseshell  Comb.  ^  lllllll 

1280. — The  front  hair  is  raised  and  1 1  I  I  I  I  I 

slightly  waved.  'I’he  chignon  is  composed  1 1  I  I  I  I  I 

of  four  large  loops  and  frizzed  curls  in  the  s  1  I  •  I  i  I 

middle.  The  stra.ght  tortoiseshell  comb  is  ists.-Straioht  Chignon  Coia 

divided  by  a  diadem  comb. 
Rolled  loops  form  the  chignon 
with  a  large  cache-peigne  puff 
from  whi^  fall  several  frizzed 
curls. 

1283. — Four  small  waved 
bandeaux  compose  the  front 


1273. — Straight  Chignon  Comb. 

shell  comb  of  quite  a  nev 
style,  the  heading  of  whid 
forms  a  rounded  bandeau  in 
front  of  the  chignon. 

1282. — The  front  part  of 
this  coiffure  is  arranged  with 
a  bunch  of  frizzed  curls 


with  raised  ornaments,  which 
have  a  very  pretty  effect  in 
the  coiffure. 


1271. — ^Tortoiseshell  Comb  with 
Hinge. 


1272. — Straight  Chignon 
Comb. 


1272  to  1275. — Combs  with 
binges  to  be  placed  within  the 
chignon.  These  straight 
combs  are  of  tortoiseshell. 


TORTOISESHELL  COMBS  AND  BODICE. 


1270  to  1278. 


New  Patterns  of  Tortoise- 
shell  Combs. 


Nos.  1270  and  1271. — ^I'or- 
toiscshell  combs  with  hinges, 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
chignon ;  their  movable 
headings  form  a  sort  of  ban¬ 
deau  of  plain  tortoiseshell 


placed  within  the  chignon 
under  the  upper  loop.  Three 
long  Alexandra  curls  coming 
out  of  the  chignon  hang  on 
the  neck. 


1281. — Coiffure  raised  and 
waved  with  a  round  chignon 
composed  of  separate  loops, 
the  ends  of  which  are  fastened 
inside  the  chignon.  Tortoise- 


1270. — ^'rORTOISESIIELL  COMB  WITH 
Hinge. 


non  is  made  of  loops  of  hair  ornamented 
by  a  straight  tortoiseshell  comb. 


COIFFURES  AND  BODICE. 
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and  all  dealers  and  workers  in  locks  for 
ladies.  Curiosities  of  hair  culture  and 
management  may  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
and  if  the  style  of  bonnet  does  not  suit  the 
faded  beauty,  the  style  of  hat  exactly  fits 
the  youthful  blooming  aspirant  for  admi¬ 
ration.  Our  hairdressers  are  not  much 
probably  behind  their  Parisian  brethren — 
indeed,  amongst  themselves,  it  is  a  word 
that  an  English  haircutter  is  far  superior 
to  a  French  scissor-snapper.  For  the 
masters  of  the  large  cstablishnients,  there 
arc  some  at  the  West  End  of  London  who 


1285. — Musun  Bodice. 


1282. 

CoiFEURE  WITH  Diadem  Comb. 

with  silk ,  short  skirt  looped 
up  on  either  side  by  bunenes 
of  flowers  ,  the  lower  part  is 
trimmed  with  a  deep  straight 
pleating. 

1285. — Plain  muslin  bodice. 
The  upper  part  is  pleated  and 
forms  a  pelerine;  the  lower 
part  is  gathered.  This  bodice 
18  cut  out  all  in  one  piece  with 
the  skirt.  The  latter  is  looped 
up  at  the  sides.  The  whole  is 
trimmed  with  ribbon,  covered 
with  guipure  insertion. 

Nev'eb  was  there  such  a 
time  as  the  present  for  hair¬ 
dressers.  coiffure  inventors. 


1283. 

Coiffure  with  Large  Comb. 

in  it.  At  Mr.  Dougla-s’s  you 
will  see  in  the  season  hard¬ 
working  House  of  Commons 
men,  excitable  literary  men, 
jaded  journalists,  all  getting 
freshness  and  clearness  under 
the  hands  of  the  hairdresser. 
Ladies,  as  we  have  before  said 
in  these  pages,  are  especially 
looked  after ;  and  we  believe 
dependence  can  be  placed  on 
all  the  articles  Mr.  Douglas 
sells. 


1280. 

Coiffure  with  Straight  Comb. 


Bond-street.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  connected  with  the 
health  or  adornment  of  the 
human  head  that  Mr.  Douglas 
has  not  considered,  and  his 
establishment  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  in  all  lAindon. 
No  one  knows  better  the  value 
of  having  a  clean,  well- 
brushed,  healthy  head  of  hair 
than  those  who  have  to  work 
with  the  brains  that  are  with- 


show  the  most  commendable  desire  to 
offer  to  their  patrons  every  convenience, 
comfort,  and  skilful  arrangement.  Amongst 
other  places  of  not  inferior  merit,  proba¬ 
bly,  the  one  we  prefer  is  Mr.  Douglas's,  in 


Coiffure  with  Comb  forming  a  Bandeau. 


1279. 

Coiffure  with  Straight  Comb. 


1284  and  1285. 
Muslin  Bodices. 


1284. — Plain  muslin  bodice 
cut  in  the  sliape  of  a  heart 
in  front  and  edged  with  a 
straight  quilling.  Chemisette 
with  narrow  tuck  s  ornamented 
with  embroidered  muslin  in¬ 
sertion.  llie  seams  are  hid¬ 
den  by  strips  of  guipure  lined 
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‘‘EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;" 

OB, 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  FROM  AN  OLD  TEXT. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FtJELS,  FIRES,  AND  FIREPLACES. 

During  the  summer  half  of  the  year  the  solar  heat 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  fires,  except  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  the  increased  length  of  daylight 
lessens  the  necessity  for  lamps  and  candles.  The 
amount  of  light  and  heat  ever  streaming  from  the  sun 
is  enormous,  though  not  beyond  the  power  of  modern 
science  to  measure  with  proximate  accuracy.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  is  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  that  lumi¬ 
nary  were  composed  of  solid  coal  and  were  to  burn 
away  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  miles  over  the  entire 
surface  in  the  course  of  every  year.  This  amount  of 
heat  would  melt  a  stratum  of  ice  applied  to  the  sun’s 
surface,  at  the  rate  of  2,400  feet  an  hour,  or  it  would 
boil,  per  hour,  700,000  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  ice- 
cold  water.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  of  corresponding  great¬ 
ness  and  intensity.  The  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  arti¬ 
ficial  light  is  that  of  a  ball  of  quicklime  kept  violently 
hot  by  a  flame  of  mixed  ignited  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  playing  on  its  surface.  Such  a  ball,  if  brought 
near  enough  to  appear  of  the  same  size  as  the  sun 
does,  cannot  be  looked  at  without  hurt,  and  in  the 
intense  heat  which  it  gives,  platina  melts  like  lead. 
Yet  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  that  the 
brightness  of  the  surface  of  such  a  lime-ball  is  only  the 
146th  part  of  that  of  the  sun’s  surface — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  sun  gives  out  as  much  light  as  146  balls  of 
quicklime,  each  the  size  of  the  sun,  and  each  heated  all 
over  its  surface  in  the  way  described. 

W’hen,  in  the  wintry  half  of  the  year,  we  use  various 
.artificial  means  to  supplement  the  solivr  light  and  heat, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  in  making  our  fires,  and 
manufacturing  our  gas,  and  lighting  our  tapers,  we  are 
independent  originators,  neither  receiving  nor  needing 
help  from  the  sun.  But  it  is  not  so.  One  day  when 
Stephenson,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  in  company 
with  Buckland  the  geologist,  their  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  railway  train  flashing  .along,  tossing 
behind  its  long  white  plume  of  steam.  “  Can  you 
tell  me,”  said  Stephenson  to  his  companion,  “  what  is 
the  power  that  is  drawing  that  train  ?”  *•  Well,”  said 
the  other,  “  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  your  big  engines.” 
“  But  what  drives  the  engine  ?”  “  Oh,  very  likely  a 
canny  Newcastle  driver.”  “  What  do  you  say  to  the 
light  of  the  sun?”  “How  can  that  be?”  asked  the 
doctor.  “  It  is  nothing  else,”  said  the  engineer ;  “  it  is 
light  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  —light  absorbed  by  plants  and  vegetables  being 
necessary  for  the  condensation  of  carbon  during  the 
process  of  their  growth,  if  it  be  not  carbon  in  another 
form — and  now,  after  being  buried  in  the  earth  for 
long  ages  in  fields  of  coal,  that  latent  light  is  again 
brought  forth  and  liberated,  and  made  to  work  as  in 
that  locomotive  for  great  human  purposes.” 

Our  own  country  is  very  rich  in  coal.  The  northern 
mines  which  supply  London  and  the  southern  parts  of 


England  are  wrought  in  strata  which  extend  over 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  with  an  average  thick¬ 
ness,  in  the  best  portions,  of  thirteen  feet  of  excellent 
and  workable  coal.  The  richest  mine  is  in  Soutli 
Wales,  where  the  deposit  e.xtends  over  twelve  hundred 
square  miles,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  of  the  vast  average 
thickness  of  ninety-five  feet  of  workable  coal.  'Iho 
Welsh  coal,  however,  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that 
obtained  from  Durham  and  Northumberland.  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  Lancashire,  and  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  there  are  vast  deposits  of  coal.  The  present 
high  position  of  England  among  the  nations  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  coal 
found  beneath  its  surface. 

It  appears  that  our  annual  consumption,  including 
what  we  export,  is  seventeen  times  greater  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eentury ;  and  the  fear  has 
more  than  once  been  expressed  of  late,  that  the  supply 
may  before  long  be  exhausted.  The  quantity  raised 
from  the  mines  is  now  about  one  hundred  millions 
of  tons  annually,  and  is  increasing.  Of  this  about 
twenty-four  millions  of  tons  arc  consumed  in  our 
households,  and  ten  millions  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
There  may  by-and-by  be  a  saving  in  respect  to  this 
last  item,  since  new  sources  of  illumination  are  being 
discovered  every  day,  vying  with  each  other,  and  even 
with  the  sun  himself,  in  brilliancy.  Coal  also  may  conic 
to  be  imported  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  is  now  thought 
likely,  from  the  immense  coal-fields  of  America  and  from 
continental  countries.  Meantime,  to  waste  this  precious  j 
fuel  is  not  to  act  like  prudent  parents  thinking  of  de¬ 
scendants. 

Count  Rumford,  a  writer  of  great  authority  in  such 
matters,  after  making  elaborate  experiments,  declared 
that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole  heat  produced 
in  an  ordinary  English  fire  goes  up  the  chimney  with 
the  smoke.  This  estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  * 
observed  in  countries  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear,  as 
in  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  where  close  stoves  are 
used  to  prevent  the  waste.  With  these  about  a  fifth 
part  of  what  would  be  consumed  in  a  common  open 
fire,  suffices  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature.  To 
save  a  third  part  of  the  coal  burned  in  London  alone 
would  save  more  than  a  million  sterling  a  year,  and 
when  coal  is  very  dear,  as  during  severe  winters,  the 
saving  would  be  much  greater. 

Burning  or  ordinary  combustion  is  chemical  action 
taking  place  with  intense  energy,  and  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  At  an  ordinary  gas- 
burner  the  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  issuing  from  the 
pipe  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
and  heat  and  light  are  disengaged.  With  candles, 
lamps,  and  grate  fires  the  same  element,  oxygen,  is  one 
party  to  the  contract,  and  the  other  party  is  found  in 
the  oil,  wax,  coal,  wood,  coke,  charcoal,  peat,  &c. 
Oxygen  is  a  kind  of  necessary  food  to  flaming  and 
burning  bodies,  so  that,  were  it  absent  from  the  caith’s 
atmosphere,  neither  light  nor  heat  could  bo  produced 
from  coal  and  wood.  Substances  thus  agreeable  to 
marry  with  oxygen  for  the  production  of  heat  are 
termed  fuels.  Oils,  fat,  wax,  &c.,  from  being  gaseous  in 
their  combustion,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  flame,  and 
hence  are  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light; 
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but  the  chemist’s  oil-lamp  and  gas-furnacc,  by  which  he 
distils,  evaporates,  and  melts,  and  the  gas  apparatus  of 
a  kitchen,  prove  that  gaseous  fuel  would  be  extensively 
used  if  it  were  cheaper. 

Wootl  was  the  common  fuel  of  the  early  world  when 
coal-mines  were  not  yet  known,  and  is  still  the  cheapest 
material  in  many  countries  where  it  is  abundant. 
Charcoal  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  is  the  residue  left 
when  wood  is  heated  in  a  close  place,  so  as  to  drive  off 
its  hydrogen  and  other  minor  ingredients  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  When  coal  is  similarly  treated  its  charcoal 
residue  is  called  coke.  The  comparative  values  of  these 
fuels  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  pound  of  good 
coal  will  melt  ninety  pounds  of  ice,  one  pound  of  coke 
will  melt  eighty-four  pounds,  one  pound  of  wood  thirty- 
two  pounds,  one  pound  of  wood-charcoal  ninety-five 
ponds,  one  pound  of  peat  nineteen  pounds.  Good  coal, 
where  it  abounds,  is  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much  tuc 
cheapest  kind  of  fuel. 

Houseless  savages  and  soldiers  in  their  bivouacs 
warm  themselves  by  lighting  a  fire  in  the  open  air  and 
standing  near  it.  In  this  way  a  little  of  the  heat  is 
intercepted  by  the  body,  and  all  the  rest  is  lost.  The 
Indians  in  North  America  place  fires  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  of  their  huts,  and  sit  around  in  the  smoke, 
for  which  there  is  escape  only  by  the  one  opening 
which  serves  as  door,  window,  and  chimney.  Some  of 
the  peasantry  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
still  place  their  fires  in  the  middle  of  their  floors,  and 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  leave  only  a  small  opening 
in  the  roof,  often  not  directly  over  the  fire.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  almost  the  only  fires  seen  in  sitting-rooms 
are  large  dishes  of  live  charcoal,  or  braziers,  placed  in 
the  middle,  with  the  inmates  sitting  around,  and  having 
to  breathe  the  noxious  carbonic  acid  gas  which  ascends 
from  the  fire  and  mixes  with  the  air  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  great  advance  on  these  methods  to  construct 
over  the  fire  a  flue,  or  chimney,  which  should  receive 
all  the  smoke  or  offensive  aeriform  matter  rising  from  a 
lire,  and  by  gathering  it  into  a  long  light  column  of  air, 
should  cause  it  to  rise  like  oil  in  water  with  what  is 
called  a  strong  draught.  This  is  the  plan  now  generally 
used  in  England,  though  not  many  years  ago  the  halls 
of  some  of  the  London  Inns  of  Court  were  warmed  in 
the  barbarous  Spiinish  way.  Still  wc  have  not  ceased 
entirely  to  be  troubled  by  smoke.  When  fresh  coal 
is  thrown  upon  the  top  of  a  common  fire,  part  of  it  is 
soon  heated  to  600  degrees,  and  the  bitumen  of  that 
part  evaporating,  becomes  visible  smoke.  In  London, 
on  account  of  its  smoke-loaded  atmosphere,  the  annual 
cost  of  w'ashing  the  clothes  of  the  inhabitants  was,  ten 
years  ago,  greater  by  two  millions  and  a-half  sterling 
than  for  the  same  number  of  families  residing  in  the 
country.  The  smoke-consuming  act  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  increase  of  population  on  the  other  may  of 
course  have  disturbed  these  figures  since.  Smoke, 
however,  is  a  more  expensive  article  than  the  figures 
represent.  Carpets  and  curtains,  articles  of  female 
apparel,  books  and  paintings,  the  decorations  of  walls 
and  ceilings,  and  even  the  stones  and  bricks  of  our 
dwellings,  are  injured  by  it.  Flowering  shrubs  and 
many  trees  cannot  lire  in  or  near  a  smoky  town,  so  that 
the  chai-m  of  a  garden  ceases.  Sheep  from  the  country 


in  the  course  of  a  few  days  contract  a  dingy  llccce.  It  is 
necessary  for  man  to  be  almost  constantly  washing  the 
hands  and  face.  Many  children  brought  from  a  purer 
atmosphere  arc  soon  observed  not  to  be  thriving,  and 
persons  with  certain  kinds  of  chest  weakness  have  to 
migrate  in  search  of  comfort. 

The  grate  and  its  evils  have  been  described  as  follows 
by  Dr.  Arnott,  to  whoso  writings  on  this  subject  we 
arc  much  indebted ; — “Tlie  grate  is  a  c.age  or  receptacle 
for  fuel,  about  ten  inches  deep,  fourteen  inches  broad, 
and  nine  or  ten  inches  from  back  to  front.  It  has 
usually  three  bars  of  iron  in  front,  the  sides  and  back 
arc  of  iron  or  fire-brick,  and  the  bottom  is  an  iron 
grating  allowing  air  to  enter  and  ashes  to  fall  out. 
There  is  left  a  large  open  space  between  the  fire  and 
the  smoke-flue  above,  causing  much  of  the  waste.  To 
prepare  for  lighting,  the  grate  is  charged  with  common 
bituminous  coal,  having  firewood  and  paper  beneath. 
AVhen  the  paper  is  lighted  combustion  gradually 
spreads,  causing  much  smoke  to  arise,  part  of  which  is 
deposited  in  the  flue  as  soot.  Slight  c.auscs  may  send 
part  of  the  smoke  back  into  the  room.  The  fuel  being 
consumed  rapidly  has  to  be  frequently  renewed,  and 
hence  there  are  required  constant  attention  and  poking 
to  obtain  any  approach  to  uniform  action.  Strong 
currents  of  chilling  air  flow  from  the  door  and  windows 
towards  the  chimney.” 

Many  contrivances  have  been  suggested  both  for 
lessening  the  formation  of  smoke  and  economising  the 
fuel.  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  to  place  the  burning  fuel 
in  a  cage,  and  after  fresh  fuel  was  introduced  at  the 
top  to  turn  the  cage  half  round,  so  that  the  smoke  of 
the  new  fuel  should  pass  threugh  the  ignited  fuel  above 
and  be  there  burned ;  but  unforeseen  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  themselves.  Mr.  Cutler,  an  ingenious  manu¬ 
facturer  in  London,  placed  under  the  fire  a  box  filled 
with  coal  and  possessing  a  movable  bottom,  by  raising 
which  the  coal  was  lifted  gradually  into  the  grate  to 
be  consumed.  The  apparatus  for  lifting,  however,  was 
complicated  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Dr. 
Arnott  introduced  a  movable  bottom,  raised  by  a  poker 
as  a  simple  lever,  an  arrangement  still  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  grates  which  gave  him 
satisfaction  in  his  own  drawing-rooms  were  placed 
there  by  Jlcssrs.  Hailey,  of  272,  llolboru. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  recommended  to  place  an  iron 
plate  at  the  bottom  of  grates,  to  light  the  fire  from  the 
top,  and  to  leave  it  undisturbed.  Many  who  tried  the 
experiment  found  it  to  answer  tolerably  well,  and  that 
by  it  considerable  saving  of  coal  was  effected.  There 
is,  however,  this  objection,  that  the  kindling  of  the 
fire  is  slow,  and  that  when  a  brisk  fire  is  desired  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  for  by  poking  the  very  opposite 
effect  is  produced.  Mr.  J.  McOwen,  of  Rochdale, 
has  patented  a  now  grate,  which  seems  to  possess  all 
the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
the  use  of  the  iron  plate.  lie  makes  a  box,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  fine  grate  for  the  fire  to  rest  upon,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  coarse  grate  ;  in  the  box  between 
the  grates  a  sliding  valve  is  placed,  which  can  bo 
opened  and  closed  at  pleasure.  By  this  means  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  fire  can  be  regulated  by  opening 
or  closing  the  valve,  and  in  this  manner  the  quantity 
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of  coal  consumed  in  a  given  time  can  be  regulated,  and 
60  the  fire  can  be  made  bright  or  dull  at  pleasure. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  place  fire-grates  low ;  a  fire  on  or 
near  the  hearth  docs  not  burn  better,  nor  give  out  more 
heat,  nor  warm  the  carpet  better  and  prevent  the  evil 
of  cold  feet.  The  hand  held  high  before  a  low  fire 
feels  not  only  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire  itself,  but 
also  that  reflected  from  the  very  hot  hearth,  which,  if 
the  grate  were  high,  would  have  freedom  to  spread 
downwards  and  outwaixls  to  the  floor  and  carpet,  and 
to  warm  them.  A  low  fire,  moreover,  does  not  warm 
the  floor  and  carpet  as  it  does  the  hearth,  for  the  rays 
are  nearly  all  shooting  upwards  from  the  surface,  and 
the  few  which  approach  the  floor  slant  very  obliquely 
along,  or  nearly  parallel  to,  the  surface,  scarcely  touch¬ 
ing  and  therefore  not  sensibly  warming  it.  Thermo¬ 
meters  placed  on  the  floors  of  rooms  with  low  fires 
indicate  a  temperature  several  degrees  lower  than  that 
on  the  carpets  of  similar  rooms  with  the  fire  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches  above  the  hearth. 

In  the  North  of  Europe,  where  fuel  is  not  so  abundant 
and  cheap  as  in  England,  but  where  the  winter  cold  is 
more  severe,  economy  is  practised  by  the  use  of  the 
close  stove.  Stoves  are  made  of  wrought-iron,  cast- 
iron,  earthenware,  and  bricks.  Sometimes  the  heat 
disengaged  passes  directly  into  the  room,  through 
the  iron  of  which  the  stove  and  the  smoke-funnel  arc 
made ;  sometimes  the  air  of  the  room  is  heated  by 
the  radiation  of  the  fire  through  its  cover,  and  is 
renewed  by  the  exterior  air,  which,  after  I.aving  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  interior  of  the  stove  through  pipes  which 
multiply  the  heated  suiface,  issues  hot  from  these 
pipes  into  the  apartment.  In  the  common  Dutch 
stove  the  fuel  rests  on  the  bars  of  a  grate  near  the 
bottom,  air  enters  below  the  grate,  and  a  door  above 
the  grate  can  be  opened  to  introduce  new  fuel,  but  is 
at  other  times  closed.  By  such  a  stove  a  close  room  can 
be  readily  warmed  to  any  desired  temperature  at  the 
cost  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuel  required  in  an  open 
grate.  The  disadvantages  of  the  close  stove  are,  that 
its  heated  surface  of  iron  acts  upon  the  air,  impairing 
its  purity  and  fitness  for  respiration  ;  the  air  becomes 
very  dry,  too,  shrivelling  everything  which  it  touches  ; 
and  it  scarcely  at  all  promotes  ventilation. 
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At  the  present  moment  drawing-room  furniture 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  mediaeval 
style,  the  pure  “  English,"  and  the  common  low-class 
furniture  which  has  been  so  often  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  Punch  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

The  taste  for  mediaeval  furniture  and  decoration  has 
co-existed  with  an  increased  desire  for  church  ornamen¬ 
tation  brought  in  by  the  “  High  Church"  party.  This 
ecclesiastical  fashion  has  crept  into  many  houses, 
where  the  quaintness  and  uncomfortableness  of  the 
furniture  is  equally  striking.  A  person  remaining  any 
length  of  time  in  a  modern  Gothic  room,  and  escaping 
being  wounded  by  some  of  its  minutiae,  may  consider 
him  or  herself  fortunate. 

The  pure  “  English"  style  of  furniture  is  exceedingly 
good,  the  designs  being  plain  and  simple,  the  outlines 


in  good  form,  the  material  and  execution  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Our  readers  must  understand 
that  we  are  speaking  of  first-class  English  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  wood  employed  is  usually  rosewood  or 
walnut-wood,  and  is  beautifully  carved  and  polished. 

In  France  the  manufacture  of  household,  and  par- 
ticularly  drawing-room,  furniture,  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  national  wealth.  Its  chief  seat  is 
Paris,  25,000  to  30,000  workmen  being  annually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  various  processes. 

Tlie  common  low-class  furniture  needs  no  observa¬ 
tion.  The  young  and  inexperienced  would  do  well  to 
accept  a  warning  concerning  ilrawing-room  suites  at 
“  twenty-five  guineas,"  which  arc  got  up  to  look  well 
to  the  eye,  and  last  a  few  mouths  only  without 
losing  legs,  casters,  &c.  Those  who  cannot  afford 
good  drawing-room  furniture  should  not  furnish  titat 
apartment  until  they  can  do  so,  the  inconvenience  of 
being  without  the  use  of  a  drawing-room  being  far  less 
than  the  misciy  of  furniture  “  giving  way”  at  all  times 
and  seasons.  In  furniture,  as  in  clothing,  the  best  is 
the  cheapest,  for,  wich  ordinary  care,  good  plain  furni¬ 
ture  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  the  difi'ereuce  between  the 
estimates  of  firat-class  upholsterers,  as  Messrs  Jackson 
and  Graham,  of  Oxford-street,  for  instance,  and  the 
proprietors  of  so-called  “  cheap  suites”  is  small  when 
the  difference  in  wear  is  considered.  Very  low  prices 
exact  inferior  material  and  inferior  workmanship,  aud 
finish  or  durability  is  incompatible  with  these. 

The  large  aud  elegant  salotis  of  London  houses  and 
country  mansions  may  be  safely  left  iu  the  hands  of 
professional  advisers  upon  the  art  of  tasteful  furniture, 
but  many  ladies  are  puzzled  to  know  iu  what  style  a 
drawing-room  should  be  furnished,  and  their  attention 
is  directed  to  the  following  remarks : — 

A  small  or  even  medium-sized  room  should  not  be 
overcrowded,  and  a  quajitity  of  small  tables  and 
ornaments  must  be  avoided. 

The  carpet  must  always  be  a  matter  of  individual 
taste,  light  carpets  wearing  best,  but  dark  shades  and 
geometrical  patterns  being  at  present  the  fashion.  In 
choosing  a  carpet  for  a  small  room,  where  economy  iu 
the  matter  of  wear  is  material,  aud  the  worn  parts  will 
at  some  future  day  be  turned— like  good  housewives' 
sheets — sides  to  middle,  it  must  be  borne  in  miud  that 
a  “  one-yard  pattern” — t.e.,  where  the  pattern  occurs 
in  every  yard — is  preferable  to  “  two-yard  patterns,”  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  iu  matching  the  de.sign. 

The  hearthrugs  should  correspond,  or  be  replaced  by 
fur  rugs,  which  look  very  handsome,  but  do  not  wear 
well.  Where  there  are  folding-doors  and  two  fire¬ 
places,  as  in  many  London  houses,  the  /ugs  should  be 
changed  weekly  from  one  room  into  the  other,  to 
insure  regular  wear,  as  one  room  is  sure  to  be  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  family. 

The  curtains  may  be  of  silk,  damask,  or  chintz, 
cither  Cretonne  or  ordinary.  The  damask  wears  beau¬ 
tifully  ;  the  chintz  will  look  nice  with  care  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years ;  the  Cretonne  chintz  has  no  glaze  upon  it, 
and  may  be  washed.  It  does  not  look  so  clegaut  as 
the  glazed  chintz,  which  will  preserve  its  freshness  if 
shaken  and  carefully  wiped  with  an  old  silk  handker¬ 
chief  every  week.  Chintz  curtains  should  be  made 
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with  the  border  entirely  surrounding  the  curtain,  as 
then  they  may  be  changed  from  oue  side  of  the  window 
to  the  other,  an  advantage  in  situations  where  the 
edges  fade  from  the  sunlight.  If  removed  and  put  by 
ill  the  summer,  they  should  be  folded  in  large  folds, 
and  handfuls  of  dry  bran  laid  in  each  fold ;  they 
should  then  be  placed  smoothly  in  a  large  drawer. 
When  two  windows  are  close  together  in  a  small 
room,  the  cornice  should  extend  over  both ;  this  looks 
handsomer  than  a  cornice  to  each  window. 

White  curtains  should  be  of  leno,  Swiss  embroidered 
net,  or  mnslin.  The  former  is  the  handsomest,  and 
wears  very  nicely.  Patterns  should  be  chosen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rest  of  the  fumitui'e.  Fern-leaves 
and  grass,  and  small,  graceful  flowing  patterns  are  most 
suitable  to  small  rooms.  Large,  gorgeous  designs  are 
not  suitable  for  ordinary  apartments. 

Blinds  should  be  Venetian;  tliese  are  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  can  be  always  kept  straight 
and  even  by  a  little  care ;  next  to  thesa  white  spring- 
roller  blinds  are  preferable;  and,  lastly,  plain  roller 
blinds,  which  never  roll  up  evenly,  and  soil  and  go 
into  creases  in  a  most  objectionable  manner. 

From  carpets,  curtains,  and  blinds  we  come  to  furni¬ 
ture  proper.  The  fireplace  should  have  a  looking-glass 
over  it,  in  a  light,  very  light,  frame,  gilt  of  course. 
Very  handsome  and  elegant  frames  arc  now  made,  with 
delicate  fem-lcavcs  as  ornaments  upon  them.  Below, 
a  steel  fender,  with  as  little  ormolu  upon  it  as  the 
manufacturers  will  permit;  fire-irons  to  match.  At 
the  side  of  the  fireplace,  or  in  a  corner,  a  drawing¬ 
room  brush  for  the  ashes  should  hang,  with  the  usual 
ornamental  box  below  it  to  preserve  the  carpet.  The 
coalscuttle,  when  admitted  to  the  drawing-room,  should 
be  placed  out  of  the  way  and  on  a  mat.  Coalscuttles 
arc  so  ugly  that  we  have  lost  all  faith  in  living  to  see 
au  improvement  in  their  manufacture.  A  round  table 
of  walnut,  rosewood,  or  ebonised  wood  should  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  two  windows,  or  about  the  middle  of 
a  third  of  the  room ;  another  table,  an  oblong,  oval,  or 
Sutherland  table,  should  occupy  a  convenient  position 
in  the  room ;  the  sofa  and  chairs  should  correspond  with 
the  tables.  The  cabinet  should  have  a  little  plate- 
glass  in  it,  and  this  is  all  the  looking-glass  we  should 
allow.  This  cabinet  should  have  a  handsome  yet  light 
clock  and  candelabra,  and  a  low  vase  or  basket  of  cut 
flowers — low,  in  order  that  the  blossoms  do  not  interfere 
with  the  view  of  the  clock  face.  A  piano,  two  music- 
stools,  and  music-stand  should  also  correspond  with 
the  rest  of  the  suite.  The  prevailing  fashion  in 
drawing-room  furniture  is  ebmiy  or  ebonised  wood, 
outlined  with  a  gold  beading;  the  forms  are  plain,  and 
the  lines  of  gold  most  cfTcctive.  Caro  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  too  much  gilding  in  a  room.  We  do  not  want 
rooms  d  la  Kilmansegg,  the  paper  all  "gilded  lilies,” 
and  with 

“  Gilded  sofas  and  chairs, 

That  shine  as  if  freshly  bomithed ; 

And  gilded  tables,  with  glittering  stocks 
Of  gilded  china  and  golden  clocks, 

Toy,  and  trinket,  and  musical -box. 

That  Peace  and  Paris  have  famished.” 

The  effect  of  a  little  gold  in  a  drawing-room  is  very 
good.  If  the  size  of  the  room  permits,  two  small  ebony 


and  gold  "  tabic-stands”  may  occupy  recesses.  These 
stands  arc  useful  for  placing  books,  ornaments,  photo¬ 
graphs,  &c.,  which  otherwise  crowd  the  tables. 

Statuettes  and  flower-vases  look  well  upon  these 
stands,  for,  however  well  appointed,  no  drawing-room 
looks  well  without  freshly-cut  flowers. 

A  fern-case  is  permissible  if  placed  on  an  elegant 
stand,  and  some  of  the  small  Scotch  ferns,  if  grown  in 
ornamental  baskets,  look  fresh  ami  chaanning,  and 
thrive  well  where  gas  is  not  burnt  for  many  hours  each 
night,  and  where  the  precaution  of  a  ventilator  or  of 
early  opening  of  windows  is  taken. 

Pictures  should  be  bung  by  rings  placed  behind 
the  frame,  so  as  not  to  show  how  they  are  suspended. 
They  should  be  very  good  water-coloured  drawings,  by 
good  masters,  and  in  plain  frames;  simple  lines  of 
gilding  are  very  much  in  vogue. 

The  ornaments  on  the  mantelpieee  should  be  light 
and  graceful.  The  Parian  statuettes  make  good  centres, 
being  usually  copies  of  w'orks  of  art;  bat  there  are 
also  exquisite  designs  in  modern  Sevres  which  stand 
unrivalled.  Cheaper  ornaments  will  be  found  in  unions 
of  china  and  ormolu  and  glass  and  ormolu.  Vases  of 
clear  and  engraved  glass  are  much  used  for  drawing¬ 
rooms,  and,  filled  with  flowers,  look  graceful. 

Bookstands  of  ormolu  and  wedgewood  may  bo 
placed  on  the  round  or  occasional  table,  and  these 
bookstands  or  slides  should  always  correspond  with 
the  character  of  the  room. 

'Pliere  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  res|)ecting  the 
shape  of  drawing-room  chairs  that  we  must  remark 
upon  the  new  designs.  Usually  there  are  four,  six,  or 
a  dozen  upright  chairs,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  Then  the  casy-chairs  are  usually  prio-Uieu 
shape,  and  covered  with  damask  or  chintz  to  corre¬ 
spond,  or  with  needlework,  as  Berlin,  tapestry,  &c. 
Arm-chairs  arc  not  much  used  now,  one  or  two  being 
the  utmost  allowed.  Many  drawing-rooms  have  the 
upright  chairs  of  polished  white  wood,  with  cane  seats, 
and  all  the  other  chairs  casy-chairs  of  various  shapes. 
The  cauaeuse  shape  can  only  be  used  in  a  large  room ; 
it  is  generally  placed  cornerwise,  the  persons  seated  on 
it  facing  each  other.  By  some  upholsterers  this  is 
termed  the  tete-a-tete  causcuse.  The  ottomans,  round 
or  oblong,  arc  also  only  required  in  large  drawing¬ 
rooms.  Some  are  made  to  separate  into  sofas  and 
arm-chaira.  This  is  convenient  when  moving  drawing¬ 
room  furniture  for  a  dance. 

Footstools  should  be  of  needlework,  and  raised  on 
feet,  or  “arched”  from  the  ground;  on  no  account 
should  they  be  covered  with  the  same  colours  or  pattern 
with  the  carpet,  as  then  they  are  no  longer  footstools, 
but  traps  and  pitfalls  for  the  short-sighted  and  unwary. 
Tablecloths  should  be  of  oue  shade  only :  dark  claret 
is  a  good  colour  for  thesa,  with  a  gold-embroidered 
edge,  and  should  hang  in  deep  folds. 

Drawing-rooms  are  lighted  by  chandeliers,  giran¬ 
doles,  or  lamps.  The  chandeliers  burn  gas  or  wax 
candleg,  and  are  of  cut  glass  or  of  ormolu,  plain, 
chased,  or  mingled  with  china  or  porcelain  ornaments ; 
but  no  room  in  which  much  ormolu  or  gilding  is 
employed  as  decoration  should  be  habitually  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  gas. 
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LADY’S  APRONS  AND  LITTLE  GIRI/S  WALKING  DRESS. 


1286. — IiArv's  Gnos-GRAix  Silk  ArnoM. 


1287.— Ladt’s  Gros-grain  Silk  Apron 


cess  shape,  and  buttoned  all  the 
way  down  with  blue  silk  buttons. 
'J  he  paletot  is  tiglit-fittinp,  with 
sleeves.  It  is  trimmed 
with  a  cross-strip  and  buttons  of 
blue  silk.  A  wide  sash  with 
fringed  ends  is  tied  at  the  back 
over  the  paletot. 

1289, 

Costume  for  a  liirrLE  Boy  from 
G  TO  8  Years  old 
Jacket  and  trousers  of  dark 
blue  (liagonale,  bound  with  narrovr 
black  braid,  and  trimmed  in  front 
and  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
seams  with  small  round  bronze 
buttons.  IVaistcoat  of  white 
piquiS. 

1290. 

Children’s 

Dresses 

.  \  FROM  4  TO 

L  ('  '  ^  ^  0  Years 

Ik  b  T  w' 


under  small 
puffs  of  the 
same  mate¬ 
rial,  and  be¬ 
tween  them 
the  lower 
part  of  the 
apron  is  trim¬ 
med  with  a 
pleated 
tl  o  u  nee, 
headed  with 
similar  puffs. 

1287.— This 
apron  is  of 
the  same  ma¬ 
terial  and 
shape  as 
the  prece¬ 
ding,  The 
trimming 
alone  differs ; 
it  consists  of 
black  velvet 
ribbon  edged 
with  white, 
and  of  strips 
of  silk  ga¬ 
thered  in  the 
middle,  as 
seen  in  illus¬ 
tration. 


Frock  ail'd 
paletot  of 
grey  serge, 
trimmed  with 
pipings  and  a 
leaf  -  pattern 
border  of 
blue  foulard. 


1288. 

Little  Girl’s 
Walking 
Dress. 

Frock  and 
paletot  of 
blue  cash- 
mere.  The 
frock  is  made 
in  the  Prin- 


Under  -  skirt 
of  violet 
cashmere. 
Tunic  frock, 
and  fichu  of 
grey  poplin, 
with  cross¬ 
strips  and 
bows  of  violet 


1288. — LiTTiji  Girl’s  Walking  Dress. 


CHILDREN’S  COS'lUMES. 


mine  the  system. 
The  request  has 
been,  naturally, 
at  once  acceded 
to,  and  we  hope 
in  an  early  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Ma¬ 
gazine  to  interest 
our  readers  so 
much  that  they 
will  be  led  to 
take  some  part 
in  a  kindly  offer¬ 
ing  towards  ma¬ 
king  the  hospital 
still  more  valu¬ 
able  than  it  now 
is  for  the  tending 
and  nursing  of 
sick  chililren. 
What  words  of 
gratitude  would 
not  come  from 
the  lips  of  those 
who  are  dead 
and  gone,  ar.d 
have  left  their 
bairns  behind 
them,  to  those 
who  clothed  and 
fed  and  cured 
the  sick  ones  1 


silk,  and  narrow 
silk  fringe 
for  the  trim¬ 
ming.  A  bodice 
of  pleated  white 
cambric  is  worn 
underneath. 


THE 

CHILDREN’S 

HOSITTAL. 

In  connection 
with  little  chil¬ 
dren's  costumes, 
it  has  occurred 
to  us  to  mentiou 
the  Hospital  for 
Children  is 
Great  Ormoud- 
street.  Our  ad¬ 
mirable  corie- 
spondent,  the 
Silkwonn,  has 
pleaded  to  be 
permitted  to 
visit  the  little 
ones  there,  and 
to  describe  their 
home  and  exa- 


1289. — Costume  for  a  Little  Bot. 


1290. — Children’s  Dresses. 
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MR.  LYTTON’S  BOOK. 


MR.  LYrrOX’S  BOOK. 

[ChroKtcUs  and  Characters.  By  Robert  Lttton.] 

N  these  two  volumes,  the  author,  best  known  as 
Owen  Meredith,  discards  his  disguise  and  i^pears 
under  his  own  proper  name.  There  was  a  delicacy  and 
propriety  in  the  adoption  of  a  feigned  name  when  as  yet 
his  poetic  powers  were  all  untried,  and  he,  like  the  host 
of  penmen,  had  to  wait  the  verdict  of  the  public  and  the 
press.  Anything  bearing  the  name  of  Lytton  would 
have  been  received  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
of  a  totally  unknown  man.  There  are  some  who  have 
faith  in  hereditary  genius  there  are  others  who  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  phenomenon ; 
but  the  son  of  a  popular  man  finds,  as  a  rule,  publishers 
more  willing  to  negotiate  and  critics  more  considerate 
than  they  are  with  other  people.  Mr.  Lytton  did  not 
avail  himself  of  any  such  adventitious  circumstances. 
As  Owen  Meredith  he  won  a  name  and  place  in  letters ; 
it  then  becomes  him  to  declare  himself,  there  being 
nothing  now  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  the  avowal. 

In  the  dedication  Mr.  Lytton  states  that  the  book 
was  planned  many  years  ago,  and  occupied  in  its  com¬ 
position  nearly  seven  years  of  his  life,  and  he  justly 
claims  as  a  preliminary  to  any  final  judgment  a  patient 
perusal,  which  he  “  presumes  not  to  hope  from  many 
readers.” 

Readers  whose  tastes  arc  sufficiently  cultivated,  and 
whose  education  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  allu¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  majority  of 
the  poems,  are  certain  to  afford  a  patient  perusal,  and 
to  experience  increasing  pleasure  the  more  careful  and 
patient  it  be.  But  Mr.  Lytton  will  fail  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  majority  of  readers;  we  presume  he 
does  not  write  for  the  many,  who  could  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  comprehend  such  a  poem  as  “Thanatos 
Athanatou.” 

In  the  book  a  chronological  arrangement  is  adopted, 
and  the  “Talcs  of  Herodotus”  comprise  its  first  sec¬ 
tion.  These  include  the  stories  of  Opis  and  Argc, 
Croesus  and  Adrastus,  Gyges  and  Candaules.  The 
Hyperborean  virgins  introducing  the  images  of  the 
gods  into  Greece  wrapped  up  in  wheaten  straw  is  well 
told,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  for  some  noble  thoughts 
on  the  mjrthology  and  art  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
its  important  effects  on  modern  human  culture.  The 
story  of  the  involuntary  homicide,  Adrastus,  who  kills 
at  a  boar  hunt  his  friend  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  is 
eloquently  told.  The  description  of  the  arrival  of 
Adrastus  during  the  marriage  festivities  of  Atys  is 
highly  picturesque 

"  Music’s  bn>ken  wing 
Flutter’d  and  strove  against  the  chock’d  harp  stnng : 

And  bo  that  ponied  stood,  bolding  half-way  up 
The  two-ear’d  pitcher  o’er  the  leaf-twined  cup, 
tVliile  the  wine  wasted  :  he  that  served  loan’d  o'er 
The  savorons  fumes  of  a  nice-spiced  boar. 

With  trencher  tilted :  they  whose  limbs  were  dropp’d 
At  ease  on  purple  benches,  clbow-propp’d, 

Half  rose,  and  stooping  forward,  shock’d  awry 
From  jostled  brows,  sloped  one  way  suddenly. 

Their  slanted  crowns,  blue-boss’d  with  violet. 

Or  dropping  roses  :  each  with  eyes  wide-set 
In  uninteUigeut  wonder  on  the  wan 
And  melancholy  image  of  that  man. 


“  Ho,  moving  thro’  the  amazement  that  he  caused, 
Approach’d,  unbid,  the  throne  of  Croesus ;  paused. 

And  there,  with  groans  from  inmost-anguish  brought. 

The  hospitable-hearted  king  besought 
His  hands  by  the  Lydian  rite  to  purify 
From  taints  of  blood.” 

“  Gyges  and  Candaules”  is  marked  by  the  richest 
powers  of  sensuous  description,  so  thoroughly  and 
minutely  finished  as  to  render  it  objectionaMe  in  the 
opinion  of  many  whose  judgment  is  worthy  attention. 
The  uxorious  king  who  leaves  affairs  of  state  and  all 
things  else,  except  the  wine  cup,  to  think  about  and  doat 
upon  his  wife,  and  in  his  unkingly  pride  exposes  her  to 
shame,  is  a  miserable,  painful  subject ;  the  scene  wherein 
Gyges,  otmccaled  by  .the  king  himself,  watches  the 
queen  unrobe,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  writing ;  the 
compact  of  the  queen  with  Gyges  to  avenge  her  shame 
and  his  dishonour : — 

"  ‘  But  the  king  survives. 

And  this  round  base  of  eartli  is  mado  too  small 
To  hold  such  shameless  husbands  with  shamed  wives. 

The  very  stones  beneath  men’s  heels  will  pnll 
Diin^race  on  things  so  graceless,  and  express 
Scorn  of  this  king  of  all  onkinglincss ! 

“  *  But  words  waste  anger  weakly.  Therefore  choose. 

There  is  no  room  beneath  the  all-circling  sun 
For  mo,  and  thee,  and  him,  wherein  to  lose 
The  knowledge  of  tlie  thing  which  hath  been  dune. 
Wherefore  to  us  nought  rests  but  to  refuse 
To  live  ourselves,  or  not  let  him  live  on. 

J udge  thou  for  both.  Die,  and  I  follow  thee ; 

Or,  slaying  him,  live  on  solo  lord  of  me.’  ” 

The  second  section,  “  Thanatos  Athanatou,”  is  a 
mystery  in  which  Satan  plays  the  most  conspicuous 
part,  and  “  Voices  from  Above,”  “  Voices  from  Below,” 
“  Voices  from  Humanity,”  “  Voices  from  the  Elders 
before  the  Throne,”  “Voices  from  the  Grave,”  &c., 
rather  suggest  a  scene  from  Faust  than  anything  really 
serious  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  third  section  we  have  what  the  author  calls 
“  Romances,”  and  begins  with  the  story  of  licinius,  and 
furnishes  a  striking,  and,  in  our  opinion,  agreeable  con¬ 
trast  to  the  voluptuous  descriptions  of  Gyges  and  Can¬ 
daules,  and  the  mystic  philosophy  of  Thanatos 
Athanatou.  Rome  is  in  extremis ;  the  old  faith,  with 
the  old  glory,  fast  departing,  and  a  new  faith  becoming 
more  and  more  powerful  each  day : 

“  Rome,  in  the  main,  for  her  part,  like  some  grey 
Bedridden  beldam,  petulant  and  weak. 

That  from  her  stout  firstborn’s  sunburnt  cheek. 

And  brawny  arm,  turns,  captious,  to  caress 
The  sprawling  grandchild  on  her  knees,  and  bless 
With  mumbling  lip  the  xinswaddled  infancy 
Whose  manhood  will  not  dawn  before  she  die, 

Loss  loved  whatever  rested  of  her  prime 
Than  the  loud  nhildhood  of  the  later  time ; 

And  the  now  creed,  as  babes  are  by  the  nurse. 

Fondled  and  scolded,  and  both  ways  made  worse, 
Babbling,  clench’d  baby  clutches  to  destroy 
Both  sun  and  moon.” 

Then  Licinius  stands  forth  in  defence  of  the  old  gods 
against  Constantine  and  his  new  symbol  of  salvation, 
and  he  has  oadienec  of  the  gods,  and  hears  much  that 
perplexes  aad  aunoys  one  who  can  say  of  himself — 

“  No  siiifsr  I,  but  a  dull  soldier ;  fit 
Simply  to  love  a  thing  and  fight  for  it, 

Or  hate  a  thing  and  fight  against  it.” 
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He  has  no  patience  with  casuistry  even  from  the  lips  of 
rhoobus.  The  vision  ends  with  Love  leaping:  to  full 
stature,  plucking  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and 
declaring  that 

“  The  sound  of  human  sorrow  heard  in  heaven 
Immortal  love  to  mortal  life  hath  given  ; 

Whereby  in  grief  of  life  is  growth  of  love. 

Arise !  on  earth  below,  in  heaven  above, 

Part  of  all  creeds  and  every  creed  surviving, 

The  ever-loving  is  the  ever-living.*’ 

There  is  also  the  story  of  Irene  depriving  her  son  of 
sight,  making  a  mock  of  the  Gospel  teaching — 

“  If  thine  eye 

'  Offend  thee,  pUuk  it  out 

and  how  after  this  and  a  long  life  she  became  a  saint, 
i  and  after  death  saw  the  image  of  the  Redeemer : — 

“  To  whom  she  kneeling  said— 

*  Teach  mo,  O  Christ  (if  I  indeed  bo  dead), 

The  way  .  .  .  thou  seest  .  .  .’ 

A  voice  replied, '  To  mo, 

Woman,  give  back  mino  eyes  that  I  may  sec  1’ 

Sho  dared  not  answer — dared  not  gaze  upon 
Tho  Face  Above." 

The  “  Scroll  and  its  Interpreters”  is  a  dialogue  carried 
on  between  Zozomen,  Euphorbos,  and  a  learned  Jew 
named  Ben  Enoch.  It  consists  of  a  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussion,  which,  like  many  other  plulosophicol  dis¬ 
cussions,  comes  to  nothing. 

In  the  “  Legends  and  Romances”  which  follow  we 
have  Mohammed,  and  how  he  got  to  be  recognised  as  a 
prophet,  but  of  which,  says  the  author,  “  it  is  needless 
to  mention  that  the  story  has  no  foundation  in  fact.” 
Next  the  ever-restless  “  Eyes  of  Mahmud”— eyes  that 
after  death  still  rolled  in  their  sockets  and  cried — 

“  ‘  God’s  curse  upon  this  darkness  1  Where,  O  where. 

Bo  my  possessions  ?  For  with  fierce  endeavour 
Ever  we  seek  them,  but  can  find  them  never.’  ’’ 

The  “  Apple  of  Life”  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  and 
most  attractive  in  the  section.  It  introduces  us  to 
King  Solomon,  for  awhile  forgetful  or  weary  of  his 
glory,  musing  on  the  stem  fact  that  man  must  die.  A 
stranger  appears  and  presents  the  monarch  with  an 
apple  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life,  of  which  those  who 
eat  shall  live  for  ever.  He  presents  it  to  the  king,  who 
muses  as  he  holds  immortality  in  his  grasp : — 

“  Life  is  good :  but  not  life  in  itself.'  Life  eternal,  eternally 
young. 

That  were  life  to  bo  lived,  or  desired !  Well  it  were  if  a 
man  could  prolong 

Tho  manhood  that  moves  in  tho  musoks,  the  rapture  that 
mounts  in  tho  brain. 

When  life  at  the  prime,  in  the  pastime  of  living,  led  on  by 
the  train 

Of  the  jubilant  senses,  exulting  goes  forth,  brave  of  body  and 
spirit. 

To  conquer,  choose,  claim,  and  enjoy  what  ’twas  bom  to 
achieve  or  inherit, 

Tho  dance,  and  tho  festal  procession!  tho  pride  in  tho 
strenuous  jday 

Of  tho  sinews,  that,  eager  for  service,  tho  will,  though  it 
wanton,  obey ! 

When  iji  veins  lightly  flowing,  tho  fertile  and  bountiful  im¬ 
pulses  beat. 

When  the  dews  of  the  dawn  of  Desire  on  tho  roses  of  Beauty 
are  sweet : 


“  And  the  eye  glows  with  glances  that  kindle,  tho  lip  breathes 
tho  warmth  that  inspires. 

And  tho  hand  hath  yet  vigour  to  seize  the  good  thing  which 
tho  spirit  desires ! 

O  well  for  the  foot  that  bounds  forward!  and  oven  the 
earth  and  the  skies 

Abound  in  rich  ardours,  rejoicings,  and  rax)tares  of  endless 
surprise ! 

Life  is  sweet  to  the  young,  that  yet  know  not  what  life  is. 
But  life,  after  youth, 

Tho  gay  liar  leaves  hold  of  tho  bauble,  and  Age,  with  his 
terrible  truth. 

Picks  it  up,  and  perceives  it  is  broken,  and  knows  it  unfit  to 
engage 

The  care  it  yet  craves . Lifo  eternal,  eternally 

wedded  to  Age  I 

What  gain  were  in  that  ?  Wliy  should  any  man  seek  what 
ho  loathes  to  prolong  ? 

The  twilight  that  darkens  tho  eyeball :  tho  dull  ear  that’s 
deaf  to  tho  song, 

IVhcn  tho  maidens  rejoice,  and  tho  brido  to  the  bridegroom, 
with  music,  is  led ; 

The  palsy  that  shakes  ’ncath  the  blossoms  that  fall  from  the 
chill  bridal  bod. 

When  the  hand  saith  ‘  I  did,’  not  ‘  I  will  do,’  tho  heart  saith 
‘It  was,’  not  ‘  ’Twill  bo;’ 

For  late  in  man’s  lifo  is  for  ever— too  late  comes  this  apple 
to  me  I” 

So  the  king  rises,  and  presents  it  to  a  beautiful 
Shulamite,  who,  on  being  left  alone,  carries  it  to  one 
whom  she  tenderly  loves,  Azariah ;  be  takes  it,  but  docs 
not  dare  to  cat  it,  and  in  his  turn  carries  it  to  an 
Egyptian.  This  woman  in  turn  muses  over  it,  and  over 
the  words  of  the  giver,  that  it  is  a  gift  fit  for  a  king, 
and  so  in  the  morning  bears  it  back  to  the  monarch. 

“The  Siege  of  Constantinople,  a  Chronicle  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,”  is  full  of  incident  and  mag¬ 
nificent  description. 

TTiere  is  not  a  page  in  these  two  volumes  but  is 
deserving  of  attention,  and  many  of  them  are  studded 
with  noble  and  recondite  thoughts  in  gorgeous  setting. 
That  there  are  blemishes  the  author  would  most  pro¬ 
bably  be  tho  first  to  concede,  but  the  beauties  far 
exceed  them.  There  is  a  genuine  earnestness  about 
all  the  poems  which  gives  them  a  strong  claim  to  notice, 
and  merits  “  the  approbation  of  all  who  have  never  held 
shares  in  any  Joint  Stock  Company  for  the  formation 
of  opinion  with  limited  liability.” 


Papjs,  September. 

ARTS  has  been  very  quiet  all  this  month  of 
September ;  all  feuds,  political  or  otherwise,-  seem 
forgotten  for  tho  while ;  tho  Emperor  and  his  ministers, 
the  court  and  Wxa  joumalistes,  have  been  taking  holiday. 
The  Camp  de  Chalons  has  been  all  life  and  excitement. 

The  Emperor  left  Paris  on  the  Srd  of  September  for 
the  Camp,  with  the  Prince  and  a  goodly  number  of 
generals  and  chefs-de-dioision.  I  spare  you  the  names 
of  the  suite.  The  Imperial  train  is  so  comfortably 
fitted  up  that  both  the  Emperor  and  his  son,  who  had 
started  dressed  en  bourgeois,  changed  their  clothes 
daring  the  journey,  and  appeared  at  Chalons,  the 
former  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  general,  the  latter  in 
that  of  an  officer  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  but  with  the  undress  cap  instead  of  the  high 
fur  one.  Arrived  at  the  Chfllons  station  the  Emperor 
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mounted  upon  an  engine  of  a  new  and  singular  shape, 
which  had  been  put  on  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
train.  This  engine  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
petroleum  oil ;  it  is  the  invention  of  M.  Sainte-Clair- 
Uerville,  and  the  Emperor  was  curious  to  try  the 
experiment,  or  at  least  to  be  present  in  person  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  machine.  The  above-named  in¬ 
ventor,  M.  Sauvage,  and  the  Emperor’s  courier, 
M.  Charles,  accompanied  his  Majesty.  The  train  flew 
on  with  great  rapidity,  without  noise,  and  without 
smoke.  The  Emperor  examined  all  the  engine's  move¬ 
ments,  and  had  the  new  process  clearly  explained  to 
him  by  the  inventor.  He  seemed  much  interested  and 
satisfied  with  this  new  system  of  locomotion. 

In  fact,  the  Imperial  train  gained  above  fifteen 
minutes  upon  the  ordinary  express  trains  in  the  space 
of  a  few  leagues— that  is,  from  Chalons  to  Le  Petit 
Moarmelon,  where  they  were  much  surprised  to  see  the 
Emperor  arrive  conducting  the  engine  himself.  While 
the  train  proceeded  from  Le  Petit  Mourmelon  to  the 
Imperial  quarters,  the  cannon  boomed  out  its  thunder¬ 
ing  welcome  once  every  minute. 

Tlie  Emperor  was  met  by  General  Le  Bccuf,  com- 
mandcr-in-chief  of  the  troops  at  the  Camp,  and  by 
others  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name.  His  Majesty 
then  rode  his  favourite  horse  Colonel,  the  Prince  rode 
Solferino. 

Since  then  the  Camp  has  been  rife  with  mimic  war ; 
on  the  Sunday  especially  there  was  a  mock  engagement, 
in  which  six  thousand  men  took  part.  The  crowd  of 
visitors,  both  French  and  foreign,  was  so  great  that 
when  dinner-time  came  the  town  was  famished,  and  a 
lijVck  or  chicken  rose  to  fabulous  prices.  Even  a 
crust  of  bread  with  a  morsel  of  garlic  was  a  dinner 
not  to  be  purchased  for  less  than  thirty  sous. 

Every  day  some  new  experiment  was  tried  before  the 
Emperor.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  of 
aerial  telegraphy  by  means  of  balloons,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Emperor’s  aeronaut,  Eugene  Godart. 
Two  balloons  of  goldbcater’s-skin,  one  white  and  one 
chocolate  colour,  were  provided  with  flags,  which  arc 
displayed  when  the  balloons  arc  high  in  air,  and  serve 
as  signals. 

Tlie  Prince  Imperial  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of 
military  exercises,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  manoeuvres  that  arc  gone  through  before  him. 
On  Wednesday,  the  9th,  there  was  a  general  distri¬ 
bution  of  rewards  awarded  to  the  officers  at  the  Camp, 
and  on  the  Thursday  morning  the  Emperor,  Prince, 
and  suite  left  Ch&lons  for  Paris. 

The  Empress  left  Fontainebleau  in  the  morning  to 
meet  the  Emperor  at  Paris. 

The  court  is  now  at  Biarritz,  to  remain  there  all  the 
rest  of  the  autumn. 

The  Queen  of  England  on  her  return  from  Lucerne 
passed  through  Paris  still  more  rapidly  than  on  her 
journey  from  England,  and  saw  no  member  of  the 
Imperial  family.  It  is  said  her  Majesty,  not  desiring 
to  travel  in  state,  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
Empress  implying  a  wish  that  no  notice  whatever 
•  should  be  taken  of  her  passage  through  Paris. 

The  Queen  spent  one  day  at  the  English  Embassy 
with  the  Prince  and  Princesses.  In  the  afternoon  the 


Royal  party  drove  to  St.  Cloud.  The  apartments  had  1 
been  duly  opened  and  prepared  for  her  reception,  but  { 
on  the  point  of  entering  them  her  Majesty  was  over-  | 
come  with  emotion  and  remained  upon  the  threshold.  ! 
From  thence  she  glanced  upon  those  rooms  which  she  j 
once  occupied  so  happily  with  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  Queen  remained  a  long  time  walking  about  the  j 
gardens,  and  did  not  leave  St.  Cloud  until  seven  1 
o'clock.  Although  sad,  this  visit  seemed  to  please  her  ( 
Majesty.  It  might  have  cost  her  dear ;  upon  nearing 
the  peristyle  the  horses  took  fright,  ’tis  said  at  some 
gay  ribbons  worn  by  Mistress  Howe,  who  stood  on  the 
steps  to  welcome  her  Majesty,  but  happily  the  coach¬ 
man,  vigorously  seizing  the  reins,  kept  in  the  horses 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  making  them  once  more  go 
round  the  court,  brought  them  again  curbed  and  quiet^  \ ' 
in  front  of  the  entrance. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  about  an  excursion 
made  by  the  Royal  party  during  their  stay  at  Lucerne. 
They  went  to  visit  Cham,  a  small  town  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lac  des  Quatre  Cantons.  The  Royal  cortege  ■ 
was  preceded,  it  appears,  by  some  attendants  dre.ssed 
in  the  genuine  Scotch  costume.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
very  strange  mistake ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cham 
imagined  that  a  troop  of  itinerant  mountebanks  were 
coming  to  give  representations  of  their  feats  of  skill 
upon  the  grande  place,  and  it  was  some  time  before  their 
error  could  be  explained,  which  raised  a  hearty  laugh 
among  the  Royal  party. 

At  the  time  we  write,  the  life  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Belgium  is  despaired  of,  and  many  rumours  arc  afloat 
Tis  said  that  the  Prince  of  Flanders,  the  King’s 
brother,  has  given  up  all  claim  to  the  crown,  even 
though  his  abstention  should  cause  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  the  kingdom  ;  ’tis  said  also  that  there  is  to  be  an 
engagement  between  our  Prince  Imperial  and  the 
young  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium,  now  eleven  years 
old,  but  these  are  most  likely  nothing  but  idle  rumours, 
and  we  only  mention  them  as  such. 

There  is  so  little  to  talk  about  just  now  in  Paris, 
that  journalists  arc  obliged  to  invent  news  one  day 
which  they  arc  compelled  to  contradict  the  next. 

Henri  Rochefort  is  in  Guernsey,  and  cannot  get 
his  Lantcme  published  by  any  editor  or  printer  in 
Paris.  The  little  jewels  in  the  shape  of  lanterns  we 
spoke  of  in  our  last  letter  have  been  seized  by  the 
poliee  in  the  jewellers’  shops. 

In  the  Quartier  Latin  some  pipes,  with  the  ehimneys 
in  the  shape  of  a  lantern  painted  red,  were  also  confis- 
cated.the  other  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  Count  and 
Countess  Girgenti  were  received  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  with  all  the  honours  generally  lavished  upon 
reigning  princes  alone.  There  were  private  theatricals 
and  banquets,  grande  chasse  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  curce  aux  jlamhcaux  at  night  in  the  court,  and 
amusements  of  all  sorts.  T'is  said  it  was  both  in 
honour  of  the  Spanish  Queen,  of  whom  our  Empress 
was  bom  a  subject,  and  out  of  spite  to  the  Prince 
Humbert  and  his  wife,  who  visited  all  the  principal 
European  courts  except  that  of  the  Tuileries,  that 
Eugenie  was  anxious  to  receive  the  Infants  with 
unusual  empressemenf. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 
RULES. 

1.  All  letter!  on  thii  inbject  mast  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Ekoushwouan's  Domestic  Maoazike, 

JVdripici  Zfouee,  Patemoster  Row, 
[Eiiglishwoman’t  Exchange.)  London,  E.  C. 

S.  Ml  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  A'C.,  to  exchange,  mnst 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
tnd  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  accoout,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to 
order  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Qnipnre.  The  order 
mast  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Enousbwoman's  Domestic 
Uaoazine,  at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

236.  H.  B.  wishes  to  exchange  a  handsome  white  lace  scarf, 

I  yard  broad,  3^  yards  long,  been  washed  once ;  very  handsome, 
large,  elaborately  braided  black  satin  mantle,  trimmed  with 

yards  good  black  lace  15  inches  deep,  2|  narrow  lace,  and  lace 
hood  with  tassels ;  white  worked  mnslin  fichn,  almost  new,  cost 
£1  Is. ;  white  lace  berthe,  11  inches  deep  back,  9  front,  never 
been  worn ;  Zonave  jacket,  alternate  bands  black  sarsnet  ribbon 
and  white  Clany  lace  insertion,  with  tassels,  new ;  white  lace  half 
shawl,  hand-worked  appliqae ;  largo  handsome  black  silk  lace 
mantle ;  very  handsome  large  coloared  silk  barege  mantle,  pine 
pattern,  lined  with  white  silk,  with  hood  and  white  silk  tassels ; 
infant's  christening  cape,  very  handsome,  fine  mnslin  work,  and 
Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion.  See.,  never  been  washed,  almost 
■ew,  cost  £3 ;  O'Coaner's  patent  siphouia  infant's  feeding-bottle, 
with  brashes.  See.,  complete,  qaite  new,  never  used  ;  8  pair  white 
satin  shoes,  best  French,  Hnbert's  make,  qaite  new,  never  been 
onpacked,  size  6;  small  cnt-glass  mby-tinted  scent-bottle,  with 
gilt  top,  chain,  and  ring ;  2  enrions  handsome  bands,  1  inch  broad 
and  1  yard  long  each,  of  Indian  seeds,  brown,  with  red  pendants. 
(For  a  new  good  real  sealskin  jacket,  fall-size,  fashionable  shape.) 
H.  B.  has  alto  Indian  and  Cingalese  jewellery  in  silver.  See.,  to 
exchange ;  also  handsome  silver  bonqaet-holder,  volames  of  Good 
}Yordi,  Chambers’s  Journal,  Jkc. 

237.  M.  M.  hat  an  elaborately  tatted  pocket-handkerchief. 
What  will  any  one  give  for  it  7 

253.  F.  F.  has  six  nambers  of  the  Young  Englishwoman,  from 
Janaary  to  Joly  of  this  year,  with  patterns  complete,  which  the 
will  be  glad  to  exchange  for  a  pretty  song  of  Claribel's  (not 
"Milly's  Faith”  or  “Maggie’s  Secret”),  or  she  would  take  some 
tatting,  or  is  open  to  an  offer. 

239.  Mater  has  a  cat  crystid  comb  on  ormolu  monnt,  and 
tortoiseshell  comb,  cost  35t.  Will  take  small  fern-case  for  it. 

260.  Latinia  makes  real  rock  coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 
greatly  admired,  14  stamps ;  also  fashionable  rock  coral  earrings, 
gold  wires,  40  stamps,  post  free. 

261.  Ruth  has  a  large  ermine  cloak  in  excellent  condition.  It 
has  never  been  cleaned,  and  seldom  worn,  cost  twenty  gninoas. 
She  will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it  for  ten  pounds  ;  suitable  for  a 
carriage,  &o. 

262.  E.  D.  has  a  now  white  tarlatan  dress,  trimmed  with  white 
rnchiog,  edged  with  pink  satin  ribbon,  cost  IGs.  6d.,  for  which  she 
will  take  12s. 

263.  E.  M.  has  a  box  of  photochromy  (the  art  of  colouring 
photographs),  only  been  used  once,  cost  10s.  6d.  She  woald  like 
in  exchange  the  Queen  newspaper  for  1867,  bat  is  open  to  offers. 

264.  Fanny  C.  has  some  illaminations  in  silk  and  beads,  pen¬ 
wipers,  and  other  things  suited  for  bazaars ;  also  some  children’s 
pinafores,  both  print  and  maslin.  What  will  any  one  give  for  them  7 

265.  PoBTU  will  exchange  two  lengths  of  French  barege,  16 


yards  blae,  16  yards  rose-pink ;  books  1  and  3  “  Airs  from  Fanat,’> 
by  Franz  Nava,  Ss.  each;  “  Bohemian  Airs,”  Jules  Schnlboff,  5s.- 
“  Barcarolle  de  Oberon,”  Favargvr,  4s. — for  2-1  yards  of  white 
figured  muslin,  or  would  take  30j.  for  the  whole. 

266.  Kate  offers  a  gentleman's  and  two  ladies'  bows,  15  arrows, 
a  pair  of  targets,  and  stands  equal  to  new,  for  a  Cleopatra,  Queen 
Mab,  or  other  good  hand  sewing-machine  in  perfect  order,  or  for 
3  guineas.  Also  Tapper’s  poems,  handsomely  bound,  for  some  of 
Dickens's  works. 

237.  Meta  has  a  white  lace  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  velvet 
and  pink  roaebuds  (quite  new)  to  exchange  for  an  ermine  muff. 

263.  Mart  will  exchange  old  postage-stamps  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  college  crests. 

269.  A.  F.  has  about  a  pound’s  worth  of  mnsio  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  will  change  it  for  “  Selections  from  Mozart,”  bound  in  cloth. 
Open  to  offers.  [Send  address.] 

270.  Eida  will  exchange  a  tortoiseshell  and  gold  brooch  and 
earrings,  st.ar  pattern,  gilt  armlet  with  cameo  clasp,  pretty  cross 
of  Irish  diamonds  set  in  silver  and  enamel,  and  18  Exoliss- 
woman's  patterns,  various— for  a  large  old-fashioned  ruby-garnet 
brooch.  Open  to  offers. 

271.  E.  H.  offers  the  following  music,  quite  new:— “  Fleur  da 
Salon,”  Leyhach;  “  Scotch  Airs,”  Knhe;  “La  Piquante,”  Kuhe; 

“  Flick  and  Flock,”  galop,  Hertel — in  exchange  for  “  Flower  Girl 
Waltz,”  duet,  and  “  Fifty  Years  Ago  Waltz,”  solo. 

272.  Harry  wishes  to  exchange  “  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,” 
Claribel ;  “  Ring  out,  sweet  Angolas,”  Gounod  ;  “  In  sheltered 
rale,”  Formes;  “Home,  sweet  homo”  (piano),  Thalberg,  all  quite 
new,  for  sacred  songs  (contralto)  of  the  same  value.  Also  about 
12  yards  of  good  black  lace,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  for  a  new 
black  cloth  out-of-door  jacket  nicely  trimmed. 

273.  Clio  has  in  the  piece  a  lovely  dinner  Japanese  silk,  maize, 
with  tiny  satin  spots.  Will  dispose  of  it  for  £1  19s.  full-dress 
length. 

274.  Shirley  has  leather  cigar-case,  studded  with  pearl,  em¬ 
broidered,  cost  10s.  6d.,  for  6a. ;  cloth  smoking-cap,  braided  and 
lined  with  scarlet  silk,  4s. ;  both  new,  open  to  offers.  Has  illumi¬ 
nated  book-marks  6J.,  Is.,  and  Is.  CJ.  each.  Would  give  Dot 
3  yards  of  fine  tatting  for  whito  kid  gloves,  if  new. 

275.  EnoExiE  has  the  ExaLiSHWOMAx’a  Magazine  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixpenny  numbers  to  Vol.  XI. ;  Pattern  Sheets, 
Supplements,  and  some  of  the  coloared  plates  destroyed.  Will 
take  £1. 

276.  Rosebud  has  a  handsome  gilt  comb,  with  chains  and  pen¬ 
dants.  Will  take  10s.  6d.  Open  to  offers.  [Send  address.] 

277.  Bobbie  has  two  pretty  Oxford  Hymn-books  (Ancient  and 
Modern),  2s.  each. 

278.  May  wishes  to  exchange  a  white  alpaca  dress  and  jacket, 
nearly  new,  handsomely  trimmed,  and  twenty-three  sixpenny  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Open  to  offers. 

279.  E.  G.  has  unvarnished  leather-work  for  sale.  Brackets, 
18s.  each ;  baskets,  10a  6d. 

280.  Cleo  offers  an  elegant  drawing-room  vase,  14  inches  high, 
bought  last  month,  cost  30s.,  newest  shape,  and  perfect  colouring, 
in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  Indian  silver  filagree  earrings  and 
necklet.  The  former  must  be  large,  massive,  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Also  The  Land  and  the  Look,  with  twe  others,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  ring  with  a  small  heart  attached. 

281.  Ellen  Wade  has  a  patchwork  quilt,  two  yards  long,  quite 
new,  lined  and  quilted,  7s.  fid. ;  a  knitted  wool  couvrepied,  a  yard 
and  a  half  long,  an  Indian  pattern,  ISs. ;  a  Tara  shawl  brooch, 
mounted  in  silver.  Is.  fid. 

232.  Tilly  has  collar  and  cuffs,  necktie,  and  other  articles  in 
Irish  guipure.  Low  prices.  New. 

283.  Agnes  offers  a  handsome  piece  of  work,  ungrounded,  for 
ottoman,  18  inches  square,  12.l  fid. ;  fine  tatted  lace  cap,  with 
lappets  (thread  36),  8s.  fid. ;  pair  of  pretty  silver  Indian  shawl- 
pins,  united  by  a  chain,  10s. 

284.  Gelatine  has  a  good  black  French  merluo  garibald', 
beautifully  trimmed  with  chain-stitch  and  whito  beads,  aU  hand¬ 
work,  to  be  sold  for  12s.  Open  to  offers. 

283.  IsoBEL  has  an  unopened  bottle  of  Autephelie  Milk,  cost 
fis.  Will  take  a  handsome  hair- brush  or  comb.  Open  to  offers. 
Will  take  autographs. 
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flowers  of  a  vivid  vermilion  cinnabar  red ;  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  brilliant  colour,  and  the  flowers 
are  among  the  largest  of  the  genus.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  have  flowered  this  superb  begonia  in  the 
open  air. 

As  a  species,  the  Begonia  veitchii  resembles  tbe 
Begonia  cinnabarina,  but  is  a  far  finer  plant  of  a  difle* 
rent  habit,  and  resembles  a  saxifrage  of  the  ciliata 
group  in  mode  of  growth  and  foliage. 

The  Begoniacese  are  tropical  imder-shrubs  or  her* 


TxrrcHn. 

ably  well  in  rooms,  throwing  out  numerous  sucken, 
each  with  a  small  tuberous  root,  which  only  requirei 
separating  from  the  parent  and  potting  to  become  » 
fresh  plant.  'I'he  only  objection  to  its  culture  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  become  infected  with  the  re<I  spider,  whiob 
is  produced  from  keeping  the  plants  in  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature,  and  with  too  little  air.  When  the  liegonia  i« 
planted  out  in  the  summer  season,  it  coutiiiues  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  for  several  months.  Indeetl,  most  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  species  of  this  genus,  if  planted  deeply 
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HE  Begonia  veitchii  is  most  remarkable  among 
the  family  of  begonias.  It  differs  iii  all  respects 
from  any  other  begonia  yet  known,  having  a  most 
showy  bloom  of  large  size,  and  being  hardy.  It  was 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Veitch’s  collector,  Mr.  Pearce, 
near  Cuyeo,  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet, 
and  the  plants  grown  in  Messia.  Veitch  and  Sons’ 
establishments  have  already  given  proof  of  their  hardi¬ 
hood  by  withstanding  a  temperature  of  25  deg.  Fahren¬ 
heit  with  absolute  impunity.  It  produces  immense 


baccous  plants,  many  of  which  require  tlie  stove  or 
^  greenhouse  The  flowers  are  showy,  pink  and  white, 
but  the  best  specimens  hitherto  shown  are  inferior  not 
only  in  colour  but  in  habit  to  the  Begonia  veitchii. 
The  leaves  are  succulent,  mostly  oblique  at  the  base, 
and  red  underneath.  I'he  plants  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  and  they  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and  propa¬ 
gation  in  very  light  rich  soil. 

A  fine  but  ratlier  rare  begonia  is  Begonia  octopetala, 
which  has  tuberous  roots,  and  Begonia  discolor,  which 
i  has  the  leaves  beautifully  veined  with  crimson  under- 
'  neath  It  thrives  in  the  grccnliouse,  and  does  remark¬ 
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gation.  'Ihey  pro-  davallia  pahtola. 

duce  flowers  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  leaves ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  families  of  are  the  peti 
plants  for  an  amateur  to  begin  culture  and  experiments,  be  made  to 

The  Davallia  parvula  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  different  fc 
email  growing  ferns.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  size  like  cli 
description  of  this  plant,  which  Was  sent  from  Borneo  ground  in  ■ 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  The  fronds,  which  average  are  obliged 
from  one  to  one  and  a-half  inches  in  height,  and  are  so  allowed  fo 
finely  divided  as  to  resemble  a  miniature  leaf  of  parsley,  will  becom 
are  produced  very  freely  on  a  creeping  rhizome.  We  mus 
which  attains  a  length  of  four  to  six  inches.  The  cent  collec 
Davallia  parvula  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  all  and  Sugde 
collections  of  dwarf¬ 
growing  ferns.  It  re¬ 
quires  stove  treat- 
ment. 

'Phe  beautiful  pe- 

which  wre  illus-  ! 

trate  is  of  a  rich  daA 

crimson,  finely  j 

belted  with  pure  /v 

very  free. 

grown  / 

and  Sons. 

A  few  years  ago 
petunias  were  almost  / 
and  now,  I 
thanks  to  the  great 
cultivators,  the  va-  j 

innume- 
rable.  Nearly  the 
are 

hardy,  and  be 

raised  on  a 

planted 
in  May,  or  they 
may  be  sown  in  the 

open  ground  as  soon  *' 

as  the  seed  is  ripe, 
or  in  March  or  April. 

When  treated  as 
greenhouse  plants 

they  become  shrubby,  Eji&i»^^|uywPs,^ 

but  will  not  live  more 

than  two  or  three  t 

years,  and  should  be 
cut  down  as  soon 
as  they  have  done 

flowering.  M’hen  they  •* 

are  wanted  to  cover  petunia  “  ladv  moncbieff. 
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and  should  be  grown  in  groups  of  from  three  to  twelve 
in  4  or  7  inch  pots,  price  33.  6d.  per  dozen.  The 
forcing  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  This  rule  applies  to  all  hyacinths.  Among 
the  best  hyacinths  we  remark  Cosmos,  rose-piuk; 
Duchess  of  Kichmond,  salmon-striped  pink ;  Eldorado, 
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scarlet ;  La  Dame  du  Lac,  rose-pink ;  Victoria  Alexan- 
driiia,  intense  crimson.  All  these  hyacinths  arc  fitted 
by  their  habit  of  growth  for  culture  in  the  numerous 
elegant  vases,  baskets,  and  jardincts  which  so  decorate 
our  drawing-rooms  and  winter  gardens.  In  addition  to 
the  jardinets  we  illustrated  last  season  in  our  October, 
November,  and  December  numbers,  we  showed  the 
various  contrivances  for  bulb  and  fern  growing ;  now 
we  have  some  “  rustic  terra-cotta  fern  and  floral 
arborctes,”  modelled  from  nature.  These  models  of 


FEBN  POCKET. 


well-known  remains  of  trees  are  filled  with  leaf  mould, 
and  ferns  arc  planted  in  the  various  apertures ;  these 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  look  like  natural  stumps  of 
trees,  overgrown  with  luxuriant  ferns  and  grasses. 
The  “  fern  pocket”  is  also  intended  to  grow  ferns  in, 
and  to  place  in  fern  cases  and  in  miniature  rock-work, 
it  is  modelled  by  hand  in  red  clay,  and  forms  very 
convenient  and  pretty  cases  for  hardy  ferns.  In  the 
jiumbei-3  of  the  Engushwom.\n’s  Do.\iestic  Magazine 
above  meutioned  will  be  found  full  particulars  for  bulb 
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culture,  but  as  all  our  readers  may  not  possess  those 
numbers  we  will  repeat 

IlYACiKni  Culture. — A  free  porous  soil  is  indispen¬ 
sable:  one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam, 
thoroughly  rotten  cow-dung  and  leaf-mould,  and  an 
eighth  part  of  sharp  sand,  all  well  mixed  before  using, 
will  be  excellent  for  the  purpose  ;  when  this  cannot  be 
obtained,  any  good  light  soil  mixed  with  silver  sand, 


and  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s  prepared  cocoa  fibre 
and  charcoal.  Hyacinths  are  also  grown  in  moss;  the 
pot  culture,  however,  is  by  far  the  best  method  to 
produce  large  spikes  of  brilliant  bloom. 

To  Grow  Hyacintus  in  Moss.— Place  a  handful  of 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  jardinet,  on  which  place! 
clean  moss,  and  firmly  press  it  down ;  plant  the  bulbs 
on  this,  and  cover  with  nice  green  carpet  moss.  Water 
overhead  with  tepid  water  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
using  a  fine  rose,  until  the  plants  arc  in  bloom. 

To  Grow  Hyacinths  in  Water. — Place  a  piece  of 
charcoal  in  each  glass;  use  rain-water,  and  let  it  just 
touch  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  keep  them  in  a  dark 
place  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Avoid  all  disturbance  of 
the  rootlets,  and  do  not  change  the  water  while  it 
remains  sweet,  but  fill  up  as  often  as  required.  Dust 
must  be  removed  from  the  plant  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  and  water. 

Next  month  we  shall  continue  a  few  simple  hints  on 
bulb  culture. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Exeter  Ilall.  (Uetzler  and  Co.,  Great  Marlboroagb- 
street.)-  -This  magazine,  devoted  as  it  is  to  sacred  compositions, 
maintains  its  character  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  nsefal 
pnblications  of  the  day.  The  contents  of  the  present  number  are 
— “Forsake  Me  Not,”  a  song  composed  by  Stephen  Glover  in  all 
the  pleasing  simplicity  of  his  well-known  style.  The  poetry,  which 
is  very  beantifol,  is  by  an  author  whose  name  is  not  given.  A 
selection — the  Introduction  and  “Gloria" — from  Haydn's  First 
Mass,  very  admirably  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Boyton 
Smith.  A  familiar  hymn-tone  by  John  HoUah  to  the  4th  verse 
of  the  19th  Psalm.  The  epitaph,  “  He  whom  Heaven  did  call 
away,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Milton  in  1647, 
quaintly  set  to ‘music  by  E.  Clare.  The  “Sunday  Evenings  at 
the  Harmonium”  comprise  an  exquisitely  beautiful  “  Aguus  Dei,” 
from  a  mass  of  Weber's ;  a  delicious  cautiele  by  Gounod ;  and  an 
aria  by  a  less  celebrated  composer,  J.  C.  Kierling. 

In  the  Spring  Time.  By  Charles  Gounod.  (Metzler  and  Co., 
Great  Marlboiough-street.)— A  pretty,  pleasiog  madrigal  in  F, 
j  time. 

The  Dreamer.  A  Heverie.  By  Charles  Gonnod.  (Metzler  and 
Co.|  Great  Marlborough-street.) — Some  very  charming  poetry  set 
to  one  of  Gounod's  most  delightful  melodies.  Both  these  composi¬ 
tions  are  embellished  with  beanUful  and  appropriate  title-pages. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OcB  CoKVEBBAZioxE.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Enolishwomab's  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  CoRBESPONDENTS. — All  Utters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Madame  Adolphe  Gocbado  begs  to  inform  her  numoious 
customers  that  she  has  removed  from  83,  Rathbcne-place,  to 
No.  80,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C. 

Chabitt  aoks— “  Will  any  lady  bo  so  kind  ns  to  tell  Ciiabitt 
how  to  alter  a  very  handsome  bine  velvet  carriage  jacket  into  a 
quieter  style  for  walking  wear  7  It  is  now  piped  with  silk  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  as  tbU  must  be  removed,  would  a  irimming 
look  well  of  a  darker  shade  of  blue  than  the  velvet?  And  of 
what  material  onght  the  trimming  to  be?  Such  hints,  kindly 
given,  as  a  maid  may  bo  able  to  follow  out,  will  be  much  sppre- 
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^tei).  Charity  is  glad  of  the  opportnnity  to  offer  heartfelt 
noTiks  to  Silkurorm  for  recommeudiug  the  use  of  Candes'  L<iit 
^An'eykvliqtie.  Charity  resides  in  an  old  moated  house,  where 
IrnAts  aboand,  and  the  more  than  nsnal  number  during  the  hot 
Eeason  would  have  prored  intolerable  but  for  this  valuable 
Lotmetio,  for,  besides  its  beautifying  properties.  Charity  dis¬ 
severed  that  in  no  single  instance  did  a  gnat  settle  where  the 
^ilk  had  been  applied.  But  alas  for  fine  complexions  if  ‘  tigbt- 
licii :g’  is  to  be  adopted  I  Charity  has  seen  much  of  the  upper 
Itd,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  she  can  positively  assert  that 
in  the  very  few  instances  where  the  folly  of  tight-lacing  was 
|iractised,  a  red-patched  unpleasantly-mottled  complexion  was  the 
result.  But  surely  common  sense  will  tell  any  one  it  must  be  so. 
Charity  informs  Skeleton,  if  she  can  endnre  eating  food 
sweetened  to  the  last  degree — in  fact,  sugar  with  and  in  every¬ 
thing — a  marked  difference  will  soon  be  observed  in  her  appearance. 
Uanna  is  excellent,  but  apt  to  produce  nausea  if  taken  ia  the 
required  quantity,  and  sugar,  having  answered  well  in  a  friend's 
esse,  is  advised.  S.  B.  T.  inquired  for  a  good  and  safe  hair-wash. 
Charity  recommends  her  to  try  *  Hope's  Nouveaute,’  and  she 
will  find  it  answer  her  utmost  wishes,  the  more  so  as  it  possesses 
the  advantage  over  other  preparations  by  producing  a  lasting 
beneiit.  This  Charity  can  amply  testify,  from  having  used  the 
same  for  years  in  both  hot  and  cold  climates,  and  she  has  never 
yet  found  anything  to  equal  it  for  its  peculiarly  beautifying  pro¬ 
perties.  It  has  only  lately  been  procurable  in  England,  at  17, 
Frinces-street,  Oxford-street. 

Jearib  B.  The  Papier  Favard  is  the  best  relief  for  corns  that 
we  know  of.  A  small  lace  veil  should  bo  tied  round  the  hat,  and 
short  end  fall  at  the  back  of  it. 

An  Unbeliever.  “  Seeing  is  believing.”  We  receive  letters 
daily  upon  the  subject. 

Little  Annie  is  informed  that  the  Antephelic  Milk  will 
remove  pimples,  and  when  mixed  with  water  is  a  great  beantilier 
of  the  complexion. 

A  Lono  Tire  Scbscriber.  The  Antephelic  Milk  is  sent  in  a 
close  covered  box  by  rail  or  Parcels  Delivery,  liquids  not  biing 
allowed  to  be  sent  by  post.  The  price  is  Gs.,  and  yon  can  pay  the 
carriage  on  delivery  or  send  Cd.  or  la.  in  stamps  to  defray  it. 

T.  H.  writes — '*  Sib, — Seeing  in  your  Magazine  an  inquiry  from 
Skeleton  as  to  how  to  become  fat,  I  thought  perhaps  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  receipt  for 
getting  thin.  As  I  am  writing,  I  may  as  well  ask  some  of  those 
who  advocate  tight-lacing  what  they  do  if  they  happen  to  be 
stunt,  as  I  find  that  if  I  tighten  my  stays  at  all,  though  it  reduces 
my  waist,  yet  it  gives  me  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of 
being  stouter  than  I  really  am.  If  any  one  could  recommend  me 
a  pair  of  stays  that  would  remove  this  objection,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  them.  Also  what  is  considered  a  fair  price  for  high 
plain  button  kid  boots,  and  where  I  could  get  such  boots  cheap 
and  well  made.  Any  answers  will  be  thankfully  received.” 

Flora  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  inform  her  what 
depth  tho  hems  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  should  be  for  lace  edging. 
She  has  Honiton  lace  an  inch  and  a-half -wide,  and  some  narrower. 
Should  tho  hem  be  of  the  same  size  for  both  7  Flora  has  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  coral  ornaments  made  by  Lavikia  ; 
she  has  tried  the  crosses  and  earrings,  and  finds  them  pretty  and 
good.  Flora  would  advise  Skeleton  to  use  sugar  freely  in  her 
diet,  and  to  partake  often  of  ripe  fruit.  Although  often  suffering 
severe  pain  and  weakness,  in  her  own  ease  she  finds  tho  uso  cf 
sugar  in  every  form  of  great  benefit  in  preventing  emaciation. 
Flora  does  not  use  alcohol  in  any  form,  but  takes  strong  sweet 
eoffoe  often.” 

‘  A  Lover  of  Obediench  writes—”  I  quite  agree  with  Pro-Rod, 
who  wrote  a  sensible  letter  in  your  last  Magazine  on  the  subject 
of  the  personal  chastisement  of  children.  As  the  mother  of  a 
largo  family,  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  whipping  children, 
beginning  as  early  as  possible,  say  a  year  and  a-half  old,  and 
continuing  it  when  required  np  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.  I  dislike 
all  prolonged  punishments,  such  os  sending  to  bed,  shutting  np  in 
a  room,  and  depriving  a  child  of  its  usual  food,  as  I  think  they 
are  injurious  to  tho  health,  and  really  do  little  goad.  Now  a 
whipping  is  soon  over  and  long  remembered,  and  doos  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  daily  occupation.  I  object  to  the  rod  os  unfeminiue. 


so,  up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  I  whip  all  my  children,  boys  and 
girls  alike,  with  my  slipjier ;  it  punishes  quite  as  much  as  a  birch, 
and  leaves  no  marks  behind.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  whip  a 
child  at  the  moment,  but  wait  till  I  am  cool  and  collected.  I 
quite  agree  with  Pro-Rod  that  the  whipping  shonld  be  a  sound 
one,  and  done  in  private.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  very  young 
children  shonld  bo  whipped  severely ;  a  soft  slipper  and  a  few  pats 
are  quite  enough  for  them  ;  but  tho  elder  ones  should,  if  whipped 
at  all,  be  soundly  whipped.  I  do  not  think  tho  most  severe 
whipping  would  do  Pater's  child  much  good  if  her  mother  has 
never  whipped  her  before ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  begin  with  much 
prospect  of  success ;  however,  there  is  no  harm  in  trying  it,  and, 
if  tried,  I  should  bo  glad  to  hear  from  Pater  with  what  result. 
If  all  mothers  would  use  their  slipper  on  the  child  when  required, 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  in  your  columns  of  disobedient 
children.” 

An  Enolish  Mamma  writes — “  You  may  possibly  recollect  in 
the  September  number  last  year  of  your  admirable  Alagazine,  to 
which  publication  I  am  indebted  for  so  much  valnabla  informa¬ 
tion,  yon  gave  me  some  advice  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  my 
unrnly  daughter,  and  thongh  you  seemed  to  doubt  tho  oilicacy  of 
personal  chastisement,  yon  gave  me  also  directions  as  to  what 
coarse  should  be  pursued  in  case  such  was  required.  I  tbauk  you 
sincerely  for  this,  and  write  now  especially  as  I  see  P.vter  is  in  a 
similar  perplexity.  I  should  bare  written  earlier,  but  waited  for 
those  of  greater  experience  to  write  first.  It  will  be  observed  that 
almost  all  yoor  cerrespoudents  have  spoken  theoretically,  and 
none  have  bad  personal  experience  in  the  matter.  This  makes 
all  the  difference.  I  had  tried  all  sorts  of  kind  and  gentlo  mea¬ 
sures,  bat  iiono  of  them  succeeded,  and  so  matters  etuod  nutil  I 
received  tho  September  number  of  the  E.sglishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine.  I  then  followed  your  advice  implicitly ;  that  very 
muruiug,  when  my  daughter  was  disobedient,  I  gave  her  a  box  on 
the  ear.  This  seemed  to  have  little  or  iio  effect.  In  the  evening 
she  was  just  os  obstinate  as  ever,  so  I  took  her  into  my  room  and 
just  raised  her  dress,  and  gave  her  three  or  foor  smart  slaps, 
which,  through  her  underclothing,  she  conld  hardly  feel,  bnt 
having  the  semblance  of  a  ‘  good  sonud  whipping,'  I  thought  it 
might  frighten  her  into  obedience,  and  so  it  did  for  a  day  or  two, 
bnt  after  that  she  became  just  as  bad  as  ever.  I  then  obtained  a 
■good  birch  of  twigs'  and  showed  it  to  her,  and  told  her  that  she 
would  be  Bonndly  whipped  with  it  if  she  continued  her  disobe¬ 
dience.  The  next  day,  forgetful  of  the  warning,  she  was  as  bad 
as  ever.  I  told  her  to  go  to  my  room  and  wait  till  I  came.  I 
waited  for  about  hslf-an-hour,  as  I  had  no  wish  to  pnuish  her  in 
anger,  bat  wished  to  think  over  the  matter  coolly.  I  made  her 
take  off  her  trousers  in  order  that  she  might  feel  the  chastisement 
sharply.  I  then  put  ber  across  my  knee  in  *  the  old-fashioned 
style,’  and  gave  her  abont  twenty  sonnd  strokes  with  the  bircb, 
and  then  told  ber  to  dress  herself,  caid  the  ponisbment  was  at  an 
end,  and  there  would  bo  no  farther  disgrace.  Bat  I  also  told  her 
that  whenever  she  disobeyed  again  the  whipping  weald  bo  re* 
p.mted  according  to  the  fault,  more  or  less  severely.  The  effect, 
I  must  tell  you,  was  magical ;  for  three  days  afterwards  I  could 
not  have  bad  a  better  child.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ono 
sound  whipping  cured  her  ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
when  the  birch  has  been  once  iutroduced  it  can  be  immediately 
abandoned.  Since  September  I  bare  had  to  use  it  a  great  many 
times,  bnt  as  time  has  goue  on  I  fiud  a  longer  lapse  has  occorred 
between  each  punishment,  so  that  in  coarse  of  time  I  hope  to  do 
withont  it  altogether.  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  employ  this 
method  of  pnuisbment  earlier,  as  I  feel  that  I  should  have  bccu 
spared  an  immense  deal  of  troublo  and  pain.  I  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  Pater  to  at  once  pnrehase  a  birch  rod,  and  hand  it  over  to 
his  refractory  dangbter's  mamma  for  immediato  uss  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

Smack  'em  cannot  be  iutrodneed  to  onr  “  Conversazione.”  Wo 
adjudge  her  to  stand  without  until  she  grows  good,  and  wo  will 
not  punish  her  in  any  other  way.  For  explanation  we  will,  how¬ 
ever,  add  that  Mop  and  Stick  suggest  certain  human  failings,  t' 
onr  mind,  which  are  not  usually  welcomed  in  society. 

Lea  writes — ”  I  am  bnt  a  new  subscriber  to  your  pleasii.g 
Magazine,  and  feel  it  due  for  me  to  inform  you  bow  much  plea¬ 
sure  1  have  hitherto  derived  from  it  contents  monthly.  I  wish 
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it  m*y  pro*per  long  in  yonr  hnndt,  and  get  you  from  every  quarter 
wliat  I  beg  to  offer  for  yonr  acceptance  now— thanki.  I  hare  a 
anggestion  to  make  which  {I  flatter  yon  not)  will  render  a  number 
of  the  journal  wery  attractiTe.  I  am  eure  all  the  subscribers 
ought  to  be  tired  of  ever  seeing  ladies'  faces  only  in  the  front 
plates.  Won’t  you  follow  Mr.  S.  O.  Ceeton’s  example,  and  giro 
ns  for  once  yonr  own  likeness,  and  those  of  the  principal,  or 
rather  present,  contributors  7  The  charming  spinner  and  the 
excellent  story-tellers  must  be  persnsJed  to  allow  ns  the  request. 
Please  let  me  know  what  yon  think  of  it  in  yonr  next.  I  hare 
another  request.  Could  you  giro  full-sized  patterns  for  cutting 
out  a  simple  riding-habit  in  one  of  yonr  future  numbers  7  I  mean 
would  it  please  yon  to  do  so  7  The  Silkworm  mentioned  some 
nice  ones  lately,  but  I  should  like  a  very  plain  habit,  with  hardly 
any  trimming,  and  very  easy  to  make.”  [We  will  endcarour  to 
comply  with  yonr  request.  We  fear  that  the  Silkworm  and  other 
writers  must  remain  incognito.} 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  tell  Sara  of  a  remedy  for  black 
spots  on  the  face  7  She  has  used  the  Antephelio  Milk  now  several 
months,  but  finds,  though  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  freckles,  &c., 
the  spots  are  not  removed.  And  can  any  one  tell  her  of  a  good 
recipe  for  clearing  the  voice  7 

£.  S.  L.  says— “Seeing  in  yonr  valuablo  Magazine  so  many 
requests  by  the  ladies  for  a  Hair  Preservative,  I  beg  to  ssy  that  I 
find  none  better  than  one  sold  by  Mrs.  Pratt,  53,  Derby-road, 
Nottingham.  I  do  not  think  it  will  restore  grey  hair,  but  it  will 
darken,  beautify,  and  preserve  the  hair.  It  also  proves  a  most 
efficaciorns  darkentr  when  used  after  the  recipe  of  rose-water, 
sulphur,  and  sugar  of  lead  (a  lady  fiiend  of  mine  having  tried  it) 
given  in  one  of  yonr  monthly  numbers.  I  have  inclosed  a  recipe 
lor  rice- cake,  which,  I  think,  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  yonr 
correspondents,  having  found  a  benefit  from  some  of  theirs : — 
Jlice  Cake :  Half-a-pound  of  ground  rice,  balf-a-ponnd  of  sugar, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  floor ;  mix  all  together.  In  a  separate  dish 
beat  five  eggs,  then  sift  by  degrees  the  other  articles  into  the  eggs 
and  beat  for  an  hour ;  then  grease  the  mould,  and  bsdee.’’ 

Eriw-oo-Braob  wishes  to  know  a  good  eure  for  corns.  [Try 
the  Papier  Favard,  sold  in  Is.  packets  by  Mons.  Jozean,  chemist, 
Haymarket.]  What  is  the  proper  age  for  a  yonng  lady  to  come 
ont  7  [Eighteen.]  Is  it  right  to  ask  young  gentlemen  for  their 
cartes  1  [No.]  What  is  the  proper  age  for  a  young  lady  to  leave 
school  at  7  [Eighteen.]  Also,  what  is  the  proper  ago  to  get 
married  at7  [When  the  gentleman  asks,  and  mamma  consents.] 
And  will  Mr.  Editor  be  so  kind  as  to  giro  some  patterns  for  tatting 
aud  iniguardisef  I  like  tatting  and  mignardise  so  much.  [See 
September  number.] 

Medora  writes — “  In  the  last  number  of  yonr  Magazine  CoBlo- 
I.A^'us  asks  for  a  recipe  for  the  euro  of  Warts.  A  short  time  ago 
I  had  a  number  of  very  small  ones  on  the  back  of  my  bands,  and 
was  recommended  to  try  the  juice  of  the  common  weed  called 
chickweed.  I  did  so,  squeezing  it  on  to  the  Warts  every  day  for 
about  a  week,  and  in  another  week  or  two  they  had  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  remedy  is  so  simple  that  Coriolakus  may  doubt 
its  efficacy,  but  is  advised  to  try  it." 

H.  A  O.,  in  answer  to  Coriolaxcs,  sends  an  effectual  cure  for 
Warts.  Cut  an  onion  in  two,  and  rub  the  fresh  juice,  when  oozing, 
well  upon  the  parts  affected,  before  retiring  to  rest.  By  persevering 
this  will  be  found  to  remove  the  Warts  entirely.  A  friend  of 
M.  A.  G.  also  cured  several  Warts  by  rubbing  them  upon  the  back 
of  a  horse  when  in  a  state  of  sweating. 

A  Dentist  writes — “  Dentifrice. — I  see  in  the  Enolisr- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  for  September  the  use  of  charcoal 
recommended  as  a  dentifrice.  It  is  well  known  to  dentists  that 
charcoal  does  a  very  great  and  permanent  injury  to  the  teetb, 
both  by  scratching  the  enamel  and  by  lodging  between  the  teeth 
and  under  the  edges  of  the  gum,  causing  a  great  formation  of 
tartar,  and  the  loosening  of  the  gum  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
If  people  will  attempt  to  get  their  teeth  whiter  than  intended  by 
Nature  they  must  expect  to  suffer  for  it  sooner  or  later.  There 
certainly  are  some  teeth  which  are  so  strong  as  to  bear  the  most 
persistent  abuse  without  injury,  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  in 
an  ordinary  month  the  mechanical  irritation  caused  by  charcoal 
is  as  great  as  would  be  caused  by  the  use  of  Bath  brick  or 
sro.niing  sand.  Charcoal  may  have  a  slight  advantage  over  these 


in  being  a  disinfectant,  but  those  who  do  tske  any  trouble  at  alt 
with  their  teeth  do  not  need  this  quality.  If  a  disinfectant  is 
needed,  the  best  and  most  pleasant  is  Condy’s  Fluid,  two  or  three 
drops  to  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  used  as  a  wash  for  the  month. 
This  will  remove  any  taint  from  decayed  teeth  or  stomps,  and  will 
make  the  brenth  sweet,  whatever  its  condition  before.  With 
regard  to  dentifrices,  nothing  should  be  used  which  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  or  at  all  events  of  so  light  and  impalpable  a  nature  as 
to  be  instantly  removed  by  rinsing  the  month  with  water.  The 
best  dentifrices  made  are  prepared  almost  exclusively  from  pre¬ 
cipitated  chalk,  coloured  and  flavoured  to  fancy — the  less  the 
better.  If  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  tartar, 
about  one-fourth  of  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  tho 
chalk.  If  through  the  upo  of  improper  dentifrices,  or  other 
causes,  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  gums  to  leave  the  necks  of  tho 
teeth  bare,  they  can  generally  bo  restored  by  the  use  of  a  wash 
containing  one  part  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to  eight  of  water.  Tlio 
first  point  in  the  preservation  of  the  teeth  is  thorough  cartful 
cleanliness,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  many  dentifrices  should  be 
made  and  sold  by  people  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  their  neces¬ 
sary  qualities.”  [We  insert  this  letter  that  our  readers  may  judge 
for  themselves.  Our  experience  is  that  Bragg’s  pure  carbon  (au 
almost  impalpable  powder)  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  teeth.] 

E.  A.  S.  is  informed  that  the  charge  for  a  character  by  hand¬ 
writing  is  2s.  fid. 

A  Dublin  Bot.  A  letter  awaits  yonr  address. 

Rev.  R.  F.  L.  Wo  have  not  yet  received  tho  address  yon 
require.  Wo  shall  have  mneh  pleasure  in  forwarding  yonr  letter 
as  soon  as  we  obtain  the  required  information. 

S.  W.  L.  asks — “  Should  a  young  lady  wear  an  opera-cloak  in 
the  room  when  at  an  evening  party  or  ball  7  [No.]  Mao,  what 
can  I  use  to  whiten  the  back  part  of  my  arms  7”  [Antephelio 
Milk  will  whiten  the  arms  and  hands.] 

Petite  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  kindly  inform 
her  (or  ask  a  correspondent  to  do  so)  how  to  Preserve  Barberries 
for  garnishing  dishes  of  cold  meat  in  winter  7  Petite  would  also 
like  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  the  inclosed  lines  ot  poetry 

“  Dear,  near,  and  true — no  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  yon,  though  he  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall.  Take  this,  and  pray  that  be 
Who  wrote  it,  how  (7  now),  owning  yonr  sweet  faith  in  him. 
May  trust  himself." 

E.  B.  asks — ^“Can  you  tell  me  of  any  successful  mode  of 
lengthening  the  Eyelashes  after  girls  are  grown  up,  and  of 
thickening  them  and  the  Eyebrows  when  they  come  off  7  If  you 
can  I  shall  feel  much  obliged.  Also,  if  yon  can  assure  me  that 
the  Antcphelic  Milk  is  entirely  harmless  as  well  as  efficacious  7" 
[The  Antcphelic  Milk  is  harmless  and  most  efficacious.] 

Clarice  would  bo  obliged  if  anybody  could  tell  her  a  cure  for 
Tender  Feet,  and  a  good  recipo  for  clearing  and  strengthening  tho 
Voice. 

An  Old  Subscriber  is  referred  to  tho  “  Spinnings  in  Town" 
in  this  number.  About  £40  or  £50  per  annum.  Point  Laco 
Patterns  will  appear  shortly  in  this  Magazine. 

S.  B.  T.  is  informed  that  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  answer 
any  or  every  query  put.  Shonld  any  reply  arrivo  from  corre¬ 
spondents  it  will  be  inserted  in  its  (urn. 

W.  T.  E.  Balsams. — In  all  coses  subscribers  should  remit 
stamps  with  their  orders,  and  for  the  postage  of  catalogues.  Tho 
new  varieties  of  Balsam  and  other  seeds  are  purchased  on  the 
faith  of  good  seed-collectors,  and  occasionally  one  or  two  may  not 
answer  their  description ;  the  freaks  or  sports  of  Nature,  which 
give  us  wonderful  varieties,  also  fail  us  at  times  and  quite  disap¬ 
point  expectations.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sngden  have  a  numerous 
staff  of  seed-collectors,  and  aro  noted  for  the  correctness  of  their 
catalogue. 

PussiE  would  be  glad  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  could  give  patterns  for  cutting  oat  a  Winter 
Pelisse  suitable  for  a  boy  of  eighteen  months  old.  [Diagrams  of 
a  Pelisse  were  given  in  our  August  number.] 

A  Constant  Subscriber  is  at  a  great  loss  to  know  how  crape 
ought  to  be  put  on  a  widow’s  gored  dress ;  or  shonld  the  dress  in 
that  case  be  gored  at  all  7  She  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editress 
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of  the  Enolisbwoman's  Douestic  Magazine  wonld  extricate 
her  from  that  difficulty.  She  would  also  like  to  know  how  dreesee 
ought  to  be  pleated  at  the  waist  according  to  the  preeeut  faahiou, 

!  if  it  is  not  trespaesiog  too  ranch  on  our  space.  [The  crape  must 
be  cnt  in  widths  of  the  depth  reqnired,  and  gored  at  each  scam  to 
fit  the  skirt.  The  skirts  are  worn  pleated  behind  and  plain  in 
.  front.] 

Grace  writes—"  In  answer  to  Couiolancs  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words.  I  had  fifty-four  Warts  on  my  ha  ids  for  three  years, 

I  during  which  time  I  tried  every  remedy  I  chanced  to  bear  of. 
The  family  physician  undertook  to  cure  them,  but  after  some  time 

[gave  them  np  as  hopeless.  One  day  a  lady  who  was  formerly 
troubled  with  Warts  recommended  me  to  count  my  Warts,  put  an 
equivalent  nnmber  of  small  pebbles  into  a  bag  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  to  go  into  some  public  footpath  and  lose  the  bag  with  the 
stones  in  it.  This  being  so  simple  I  did  it,  and  in  about  three 
f  weeks  I  had  not  one  left.  When  the  friend  of  Coriolanvs  drops 

i  the  bag  she  must  not  look  at  it,  or  look  back  when  she  has 

I  dropped  it.”  [We  have  heard  of  many  superstitions  cures  for 

1  Warts,  but  none  to  equal  the  simplicity  of  this.  We  thiuk  it  due 

I  to  Coriolanus  to  inform  her  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  obtain 

I  a  recipe  for  her ;  in  the  meantime  this  m.iy  amuse  her.  Very 

ladylike  writing.] 

A  Ladt.  We  are  unable  to  assist  yon. 

8.  B.  E.  would  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  dress 
being  looped  up  d  la  Watteau  ?  [In  the  style  of  the  pictured  cos¬ 
tumes  of  that  painter.]  Also  what  is  the  usual  period  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  a  brother  f  [Twelve  months.] 

I  Soldier  and  Scrscrirer  soya — “  Anything  that  may  lead  to 
misconception,  especially  in  certain  matters,  should  be  avoided. 
I  observe,  on  page  149  of  the  ENaLisiiwo.MAN’8  Douestic  Maga- 
‘  ziNE  for  September,  with  reference  to  the  visit  recently  paid  by 
her  Imperial  Highness  the  Empress  of  the  French  to  the  ‘  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Kent,'  the  following  remarks ; — ‘  It  had  been  expected 
1  that  the  Queen  would  have  returned  the  Empress's  visit,  and  some 
displeasure  was  visible  as  the  hours  passed  and  the  Royal  visitor 
eamo  not.  At  last  the  Empress  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
august  sister  had  felt  too  much  indisposed,'  drc.  Now,  sir,  it  has 
been  officially  reported  that  it  was  at  the  exprat  deure  of  tlie 
Empress  that  the  visit  was  not  returned  by  the  ‘  Countess  of  Kent.' 
But  there  arc  some  readers  of  yoor  excellent  Magazine  who  may 
not  know  this,  and  I  fancy  some  little  remark  to  this  effect  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  the  extract  will  do  no  harm,  for  as  his  article 
at  present  stands  a  notion  is  certainly  suggested  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie  manifested  some  displeasure  at  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  otherwise  explained,  and  no  doubt  truthfully  so.  I  write  as 
a  loyal  subject,  anxious  that  there  should  bo  no  misconception 
anywhere  as  to  the  acts  of  our  Queen,  whether  in  her  own  person 
as  Countess  of  Kent  or  as  the  Queen  of  England.”  [Our  readers 
will  acquit  us  of  any  disloyalty  ;  the  words  “  in  her  tire-chamber” 
being  omitted  after  the  word  “visible.”  The  tirewomen  on  this 
occasion  were  Madame  Jacquot  and  Madame  I’aulet.] 

Castles  in  tub  Air. — If  Rose  Evelyn  means  the  poem 
L  published  many  years  ago  in  a  collection.of  Suirps  for  Ike  Eursery, 
[  and  beginning — 

I  “  The  bonnie,  bounie  bairn,  who  sits  poking  in  the  asc. 

Glowering  in  the  fire  wi'  his  wee  round  face. 

Laughing  at  the  fuffin  lowe,  what  sees  he  there  f 
Ha  I  the  young  dreamer’s  bigging  castles  in  the  air” — 

The  author  is  James  Ballantine,  a  man  who  has  written  some  of 
[  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  existence  [of  that  class. — House¬ 
keeper. 

T.  B.  All  manuscripts  sent  without  name  and  address  are  de¬ 
stroyed  if  unsuitable. 

^  Birdie  writes— "I  have  a  little  bird  which  is  very  tame,  but  I 
am  rather  afraid  that  something  is  the  matter  with  it  He  opens 
his  month  constantly,  and  appears  to  be  choking.  Could  yon  in 
your  next  nnmber  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  I  ought  to  give  him  ? 
I  [Yon  will  find  a  full  description  of  birds  and  their  diseases  in 
Baton’s  Book  of  Home  ibfs.] 

S.  E.  Goodhugb  writes — “  In  reply  to  correspondent  M.  H.  in 
this  month's  Englishwoman,  I  beg  to  say  I  can  supply  the  chip 
for  making  bats,  baskets,  &c.,  any  colour.  Is.  Cd.  a  bundle,  snffi- 
oient  for  a  hat.  This  is  the  best  quality ;  cheaper  may  be  had. 


but  does  not  repay  the  trouble  of  making  up.  It  is  a  plait  of 
four.  Can  get  the  plait  made  np  into  hats  or  baskets.  Can  also 
send  a  book  with  instructions  for  point  lace,  price  Is.  Can  send 
the  chip  by  post,  also  a  piece  of  the  plait  as  specimen.  Postage 
of  chip  3d.,  of  book  Id.” 

Mrs.  J.  R.  H.  will  feel  extremely  obliged  by  the  Editor  kindly 
informing  her  whether  enigmas  that  require  solution  are  inserted 
in  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine.  If  so,  she  will 
send  her  one — the  answer  to  which  has  never  been  discovered — 
fur  insertion  in  the  Mag.azine.  [We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  enigma :  it  may  iuterest  some  of  our  readers  ] 

Z.  B.  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  knows  of  anything  to 
take  aw.ay  scurf  on  the  head.  [Good  rum  will  remove  this.]  Is 
my  writing  very  disgraceful  ?  [No.]  Is  it  most  general  to  pro¬ 
nounce  hotel  without  the  h  or  with  it?  [The  h  is  aspirated  in 
hotel.] 

Anxious  Margaret  has  seen  an  advertisement  of  Messrs. 
Grant  and  Gask's  to  the  effect  that  they  intend  selling  a  quantity 
of  last  winter's  real  sealskin  jackets  for  £3  3s.  each.  An.xious 
Margaret  wonld  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  (whose 
“  Spinnings”  she  reads  with  great  pleasure)  could  inform  her 
whether  they  are  really  good  ned  worth  tho  money.  Anxious 
Margaret  must  apologise  to  the  Editor  fur  troubling  him  with 
her  affairs,  but  wonld  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  her  question 
could  be  answered.  [You  may  rely  on  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask 
sending  you  a  good  jacket,  but  must  apply  at  once,  as  the  nnmber 
is  limited.  Had  you  sent  your  address  an  answer  would  have  been 
forwarded.] 

Rosie  will  be  so  glad  if  any  kind  friend  who  sees  tho  English¬ 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  would  tell  her  how  she  ought  to 
dress  at  a  ball  next  mouth.  She  has  dark  brown  hair,  a  good 
colour,  is  short,  and  about  twenty-two  years  old. 

S.  B.  has  lately  engaged  a  lady's-maid,  who  suits  her  in  almost 
every  respect,  but  is  unfortunately  troubled  with  a  most  unpleasant 
damp,  hot  hand.  If  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  oblige  S.  B. 
with  a  remedy  for  this  very  uncomfortable  inconvenience,  she  will 
feel  greatly  obliged. 

Blue  Bell  will  bo  very  thankful  to  any  one  who  can  tell  her 
of  any  place  where  etchings,  drawings,  and  water-colours  can  be 
disposed  of. 

Leo.  Messrs.  Foster  ond  Co.,  Wigmore-street,  will  supply  you 
with  materials  for  making  paper  flowers. 

Colonia.  1.  Princess-shaped  dress  in  pique  or  mousselino-da- 
laiue.  2.  Yes.  3.  Generally.  -1  Wo  will  shortly  comply  with 
your  request.  5.  Yes.  6.  Yes.  7.  Please  do  not  ask  so  many 
questions  at  one  time.  8.  Your  suggestion  is  good,  and  sh-ill  bo 
attended  to. 

Lilian.  We  have  sent  many  letters  to  yon  in  your  oic/i 
envelopes;  all  are  returned.  Wo  shall  forward  no  moro  until  wo 
bear  from  yon. 

JL  W.  Tho  bridegroom's  parents  should  be  supplied  with  a 
suffieient  portion  of  wedding-cake  to  offer  to  all  callers  within  a 
mouth  of  the  wedding-day.  A  quarter  of  tho  cake  is  tho  usual 
size  piece  sent.  Bridesmaids’  dresses,  when  arranyed  Ij  the 
bride,  are  usually  gifts.  Ladies  are  often  asked  to  wear  certain 
materials  and  colours,  but  aro  at  liberty  to  select  them  when  they 
pay  for  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  girls  to  supply  an  expensive 
uniform  wedding  co.dnme. 

Nellie  writes — “Bessie  E.  writes  in  your  August  number, 
‘  Can  any  one  tell  mo  of  a  pretty  arrangement  of  “  Should  Anld 
Acquaintance  be  Forgot  ?”  or  of  “  Tho  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ?”  ’ 
Brinlcy  Richards  has  composed  an  arrangement,  very  pretty,  not 
very  long,  nor  yet  very  difficult,  of  the  former,  published  by 
Chappell  and  Co.,  50,  New  Boud-streot,  London.  Unfortunately, 
I  cannot  tell  her  the  price,  as,  for  some  reason  not  known  to 
myself,  it  has  been  erased  from  my  edition,  but  sbe  can  learn  it 
on  applying  to  the  publishers.  And  for  *  The  Last  Rosa  of  Sum¬ 
mer,’  I  should  most  decidedly  recommend  her  to  get  Theodore 
Oesteu's  arrangement  of  Martha.  The  air  is  given  in  it  with  a 
variation  on  repeated  notes,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  and 
sounds  very  pleasant  to  a  listener.  It  requires  practice  and  great 
taste  (or  expression)  from  the  performer.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
publisher's  name,  but  Theodore  Oesteu's  works  are  so  uamerous 
I  and  so  well  known,  she  has  only  to  ask  and  receive.  I  should 
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have  written  to  aiiswt:r  Bkssie'b  qaeation  sooner,  bat  I  was  not  • 
snbsoi'itior  to  yonr  valaablc  Magazine.  I  am  happy  to  giro  my 
opinion  to  yonr  fair  correspondent — ^tbat  is,  if  yon  are  able  to 
read  my  writing.” 

Flora  Mann.  Madame  Delagarde,  Corseticre,  Cranbonme- 
street,  Leiccster-sqnare,  Ima  n  stock  of  excellent  stays.  Uadamo 
Oonband  will  supply  yon  with  the  wire  frames  and  netting  for 
gnipnre  d'nrt.  Tho  quickest  creeper  is  the  Virginian,  bnt  CJbca 
seandens,  which  may  bo  now  obtained  in  pots,  is  very  rapid,  and 
has  a  lorely  blae  blossom.  Bella  is  referred  to  onr  Fcbraary 
nnmber,  13C8,  for  the  information  sho  requires.  SUo  will  find 
diagrams  and  full  description  of  an  infant's  wardrobe. 

Lizzie.  You  are  not  teo  old,  bnt  wo  do  not  adri'C  any  one  to 
tight  lace.  Thomson’s  glorc-fittiiig  corset,  two  inches  less  thnn 
the  size  of  yonr  waist,  wonld  suit  yon  to  begin  with ;  you  can 
lessen  the  size  as  yonr  “treatment”  takes  effect.  These  stays  nro 
firm  and  beantifolly  shaped.  To  be  had  of  all  respectable  drapers 
and  Btaymaker‘<. 

ANOTnER  Widower  wonld  bo  obliged  to  any  of  onr  cerro- 
spondents  who  wonld  give  the  address  of  a  Corset-maker  who 
wonld  fit  his  danghters  with  stays  and  backboard  snch  as  described 
by  A  Colonel  in  our  Angnst  nnmber.  He  is  a  widower  with 
three  danghters,  all  with  bad  figures  and  ronud  shoulders,  but, 
nnliko  the  Colonel's,  they  are  averse  to  submitting  to  any  re¬ 
straint  to  alter  their  appearance,  and  tell  him  their  corset-maker 
says  tight  stays  are  not  worn  now,  and  they  can  find  no  lack- 
board  maker.  [Apply  to  Madame  Delagarde,  Cranbonrne-street, 
Lcicestcr-square.  ] 

Jebrt  begs  to  tell  Lucie  sho  has  worn  chest-expanding  braces 
for  many  months,  under  her  dress,  made  of  leather,  nicely  lined. 
They  are  a  great  support,  not  at  all  uncomfortable  in  any  way, 
and  must  keep  one  upright.  She  wonld  bo  very  glad  to  send 
Lucie,  or  any  other  correspondent,  a  pair  for  3s.  Gd.,  the  price 
she  gave  in  a  Bath  shop  being  7s.  They  are  especially  good  for 
all  growing  boys  or  girls  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  she  has 
also  known  many  gentlemen  wear  them.  Jerry's  address  can  be 
procured  from  tho  Editor. 

Madaxib  de  Pompadour’s  Stats. — A  enrions  relic  was  sold  at 
Versailles  thootherday — a  pair  of  Madame  do  Pompadonr's  stays. 
Tho  stay-bones  were  of  formidable  strength,  bnt  the  peculiarity  of 
tho  corset  consi-ited  in  a  littlo  pocket  at  tho  top,  where  tho  wily 
Pompadour  used  to  hide  the  billet-doux  which  wore  slipped  into 
her  band  under  tho  king's  nose. 

Will  Perseteranck  oblige  an  Enquirer  by  giving  a  little 
fuller  instruction  as  to  the  method  she  recommends  for  the  lacing 
of  stays,  so  as  to  secure  the  luxury  of  tightness  without  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  any  inconvenicuee  ?  She  tells  ns  to  lace  from  top  to 
bottom  firmly,  but  not  too  tightly,  to  secure  tho  lace  at  that  point, 
and  then  to  laco  opwards  and  tighten  at  the  waist.  Is  every  lare- 
holo  to  be  need  in  the  lacing  downwards,  or  only  alteruato  holes  7 
Is  every  hole  to  be  nsod  in  the  lacing  upwards,  or  only  alternate 
holes  7  and  in  the  lacing  upwards  are  the  laces  to  slope  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  the  downward  course,  or  to  cross  each  other  7 
I  fuucy  that  when  her  system  is  fnlly  explained,  it  is  likely 
to  bo  prodnetive  of  tho  desired  retnlt,  and  to  meet  with  the  most 
grateful  reception  by  outhnsiasts  in  tight-lacing,  to  whicbever  sex 
they  may  belong.  And  could  it  bo  thongbt  that  she  conld  be 
indneed  to  undertake  the  business  of  a  corseticre^  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  largo  number  of  ladies  wonld  bo  glad  of  her  ossistanre, 
and  put  themselves  under  her  guidance  in  the  formation  of  their 
waists,  so  that  she  wonld  become  more  than  ever  “  a  missionary 
in  the  cause”  of  tight-lacing,  and  most  genially  employ  the  entbu- 
siasm  the  evidently  feels.  Stie  ehonld  recollect  that  a  sympathetic 
maid  is  not  enough,  nor  a  sympathetic  director,  bat  a  sympathetic 
stay-maker  is  wanted  as  well,  who  shall  always  be  employing  her 
talents  in  the  production  of  stays  that  will  be.ar  lacing,  and  yield 
the  luxury  that  is  aimed  at  by  those  who  wish  to  cnltivatc  the 
most  beantiful  form,  and  to  indnlgo  in  the  deligbtfnl  sensation 
that  is  prodneed  by  the  practice  of  extreme  tigbt-laciiig. 

n.  O.  says — “In  rejily  to  A.  L.,  I  beg  to  say  that  ten  months 
ago  I  had  an  argament  with  sorao  of  my  friends  upon  the  subject 
of  ligbt-lacing,  and,  in  order  to  prove  my  asserliou  that  tight 
corsets  are  not  only  harmless  bnt  really  beneficial,  I  undertook  to 
wear  a  pair  for  six  week.*,  witbont  taking  them  oil  more  than  for 


one  honr  in  each  week.  I  sent  the  necessary  measures  to  Miss  P. 
Lowry,  of  3,  Featberstone-bnildiugs,  High  Holborn.  and  she  at 
once  supplied  me  with  a  pair  of  strong,  well-stiffened  corseti, 
which  I  wore  for  the  time  I  had  nudertakeo,  and  thus  made 
converts  of  my  sceptical  friends.  For  the  first  two  or  three  wccVi 
I,  of  course^  experienced  considerable  nneasiuess,  bnt  I  fonnd  t 
certain  pleasurable  feeling  in  it  as  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks  I  had  become  so  delighted  with  the  sensatiou;  and  found 
the  support  so  comfortable,  that  I  have  worn  them  ever  since,  and 
sboold  now  bo  most  relnctant  to  discontinne  them.  A.  L.  mnit 
not  judge  by  the  first  few  weeks  of  trying  the  corsets.  As  girli 
are  accustomed  to  a  close-fitting  dress  from  infanci-,  it  wonld  not 
bo  a  fair  trial  for  a  gentleman  to  judge  by  his  experience  during 
a  few  daya” 

Graphiologt. — CoRiNNE  AND  OTHERS. — In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  our  correspondents,  characters  told  by  haudwriiiug  aro 
forwarded  to  the  private  address  of  wi  iters.  On  forwarding  yonr 
addresses  yonr  character  will  bo  sent  at  once. 

Nellie  says — “If  S.  E.  S.  would  like  a  pretty,  graceful  store 
apron,  I  wonld  recommend  her  to  try  the  following,  as  it  is  very 
effective  and  not  very  common  ; — Two  yards  of  the  coarsest  crino¬ 
line  muslin  she  can  get ;  cat  one  yard  ont  into  strips  an  inch  and 
a-balf  wide  —  twelve  strips  will  snflice  for  a  very  large  grate, 
which  mast  be  lined  with  tissue-paper ;  unravel  all  the  rest,  and 
make  it  into  little  clonds  for  a  backgronud  to  the  above.  Unrarel 
the  strips  equally  on  each  side,  leaving  five  or  six  threads  in  tks 
centre ;  twist  each  strip  round  until  it  cnrls,  and  lay  them  in 
order  over  tho  clonds  or  nnravelllugs.  If  the  grate  and  fender  be 
covered  with  colonrel  instead  of  white  paper,  the  effect  is  even 
prettier.” 

Lavinia  has  received  fonrteen  stamps  for  a  coral  cross.  She  ii 
niiable  to  forward  it  on  aceonnt  of  tbo  sender  omitting  name  and 
address.  IVe  take  this  opportnnity  of  informing  those  ladies  who 
Lave  written  ns  ou  the  subject,  that  the  rock  coral  crosses  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty,  and  g^ve  great  satisfaction  wherever  sent. 

L.  W.  The  price  of  the  carved  wood-work  basket  is  £1  la; 
with  fittings,  £1  5s. 

Addresses  Wanted. — “  Tip,”  “  Lilian,”  “  Coiiunc,”  “  Mri. 
Wobb,”  “La  Gene.” 


DRESSMAKING. 

For  tlie  convenience  of  onr  country  subscribers,  hirstrs.  Mac- 
dongall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackvillc-street,  I'iccadUly,  have  ondertaken 
to  make  np  Dresses  at  the  following  prices 


Plain  Silk  Dress  . 

.  35/ 

Tarlatan  and  Tulle  Dresses 

.  80/ 

Walking  Costumes  .  . 

. 

.  40/ 

Indoor  Long  Dresses  .  . 

• 

.  30/ 

Morning  Dresses  .  . 

. 

.  21/ 

These  prices  are  for  making  plain  skirts,  and  inclnde  body  trim¬ 
ming,  lining,  and  dressmakers'  “extras.”  Messrs.  Macdougall 
request  ns  to  intimate  that  where  an  expensive  trimming  is  selected 
the  price  charged  most  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  above. 


TO  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  &c. 

Messrs.  Macdouoall  and  Co.,  of  inrernes*,  and  Sackrille- 
street,  Piccadilly,  have  issued  a  notification  that,  besides  their 
Highland  Costnmes,  Tartans,  and  Tweeds,  they  arc  mannfac- 
tnring  thin  and  I'gbt  Tweed  fabrics  adapted  for  Indian  wear. 
This  material  is  snitable  for  a  warm  climate  on  acconut  of  its 
coolness,  power  of  absorption,  capacity  for  speedy  drying,  and 
long  wear.  They  also  make  np  fabrics  and  costumes  for  LadiM 
and  Children,  peculiarly  adapted  for  tropical  climates.  Ladies 
ill  the  East  who  desire  cleUiing  for  themaelves,  or  dresses  and 
cos'nmes  for  their  children,  will  hare  their  orders  carcfally  and 
exactly  executed.  Upon  all  orders  one  moderate  and  eqnitabls 
profit  is  charged  to  the  customer. 

Madame  Gonbau.]  bears  testimony  to  the  honest  manner  is 
which  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  transact  their  business,  and 
she  will  have  much  pleasure  in  taking  charge  of  any  commissioas 
intrnsted  to  her  for  India  or  the  Cidouies  in  conucclion  with 
Meurs.  Macdougall. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

Especially  compiled  for  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
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BIRTHS. 

BONS. 

Ju7\t  A 

fAfiMARi  w!fe  of  Sir  George,  Tart,  Udb  >rme. 

Junt  16. 

BUUBLV.  wife  of  Rer.  Or.  O.  A,  Pata^onee,  Bor.th 
ArocHcn. 

Kckdalt.,  wife  of  F.  R.,  Booth  Yarra,  Me'bourDe. 

JiJy  3. 

HOBVR'ff.  wife  of  Major  C.  F.,R.A.,  it  Sydney,  fl/7?boro, 
pBMBEftTON,  Wife  of  Chief  Justice,  Dominica,  W.I. 

July  13. 

IRTIXO,  wife  of  Charles  John,  Blogaporo. 

July  S3. 

HABTiNd,  Kifo  of  Rear-Admiral  the  Hoti.  George 
Fowler,  at  R^qaimalt,  Vaneourer’s  Island. 
DlLDRBUAND,  wife  of  Oodfrey,  K.E.,at  Itoorkce,  India. 
JuV  83. 

llASK,  wife  of  Rcr.  Henry,  Leamington. 

July  77. 

Tuoxrsox,  wife  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dahin,  DraaU. 
Juiy  76. 

CAUi*B£t.L,  wife  of  Tomlins,  Illghgate,  Jmnni^a. 

July  80. 

BdALDSn.*},  wife  of  Robert  Jas.,  Paralba,  n;nxi'.s. 
August  I. 

A^rintR,  wife  of  Francis  Gordon,  Be'isc,  British 
llonduros. 

Augmt  8. 

Pn7ta.3LC'?,  wife  of  CapL  A.  R.,  Austrian  army,  at 
Briiiin,  Moravia. 

August  4. 

BiSSit,  tvife  of  Capt  Arthur,  at  Colcutfa. 

Aug%ut  6. 

Lorr,  wife  of  Daniel,  Torquay. 

MaxwelIh  wife  of  Ifavwell  Ilytlop,  Dumfries. 

Wild,  wife  of  Dy.  AesleL-Com.-Cen.,  narl»adocs. 
August  10. 

LtBT,  wife  of  James,  of  Oanonbnry. 

Maud,  wife  of  Uov.  J.  l\  Ancastur. 

August  11. 

PSACCE,  wife  of  J.  Chaning,  Dulwich. 

August  18. 

Adaus,  wife  of  William,  Wolstanton,  Staffordshire. 
Elliot,  wife  of  John,  Jun.,  Tcigumouth. 

Lounet,  wife  of  N.  B.,  Low  Royd,  Apporley-brldge, 
L^ds. 

Kewdkrt,  wife  of  Lionel,  llamiltDa-torrace,  Bt. 
JohnVwood. 

August  13. 

BtBTOlf,  Mrs.  Georm,  Tottington,  Norfolk. 

Cox,  wife  of  W,,  Upper  Oeorge-etpoet,  Chelsea. 
Maurice,  wife  of  Dr.  James  lllake,  Uaitbnr  'ugh. 
Morris,  wife  of  IIcd^,  Mount  Trafford,  £< dee. 
TuoimuiLL,  wife  of  Cbaries,  R.A.,  Bunio,  Cloninoi. 
August  14. 

Bradley,  wife  of  W.  Tenney,  Chioheetcr. 
CHASTlL-DE-ltOIKVtLiR,  wife  of  Rev.  W.,  Burton, 
Westmorola:.^ 

Code  NOTOX,  wife  of  W.,  Park  Houee,  Fulhom. 
Daxiels,  wife  of  W.,  Coacham,  Redcar.  prcmitnrrfy. 
EnwAnus,  wife  of  George  Middleton,  Pelvodorc,  Kent. 
Pullbb,  wife  of  Georgs  F**  Corshera,  Wilts. 
FTNE-s-Cunox,  wife  of  Rot.  Osbsrt,  Lcyland,  Lan- 
easiiire. 

Leslie,  wife  of  John,  Torrlngton-equare. 

Poe,  wife  of  K.  T.,  Oaklands,  near  Cliichestor,  Sussex. 
Row  ley,  Mrs.  Julius  if.,  Walesby.  Market  llnsen. 
Rutter,  wife  of  llenry  Lee,  Clifton  Villas,  Lana- 
downo-circiit. 

Tahxeu,  wife  of  Rcr.  T.  C.,  Burleecombe,  Devon. 
August  15. 

Baloett,  wife  of  F.  O.,  IIy«lo-park-tcrrn-». 

Lbuaibb,  wife  of  Julos,  Cohdeu  Villas,  DagnaR-park, 
South  Norwood. 

Bclater.  wife  of  Pliillp  tss^er,  Odihan.  Hants. 
6II.I.KM,  wife  of  Oscar  II ,  Uedfurd-ia  o,  CInpliam. 
Bpragub,  wife  of  Tliomas  Bond,  Lausilow’iiv-idaee, 
U'.Bckheaih. 

WlLUEC:i8,  wife  of  Rer.  O.  7.,  CuddesJon,  Oxon. 
August  Kk 

DATta,  wife  of  Francis  A.,  Bnrbiton. 

Ei^et,  wife  of  Edward,  Amndri-sriuare,  Ranisbury. 
Hbkbbkt,  wife  of  Thomae,  Cork. 

Heuiot,  wife  of  John,  Hlghbury-grange. 

Lowe,  wife  of  O.  M.,  Lincoln. 

Mauoc,  lion.  Mrs.  11..  Toddingtoa. 

Bmitu,  Mrs.  Arthur,  llareistoek-plooe,  IlampsteoL 
AMfusI  17. 

Basabt,  wife  of  Major,  fleaimrd,  Olamorganshire. 
Diet,  wifaof  Geo.  It.,  Whalebone  House,  W’(<st  Ham. 
Rranuo.x,  wife  of  J.,  Vlcange-terraee,  Lowlshain. 
Btlei,  wife  of  Waiter  Barnard,  Uxbridge,  twi>ii. 
Calthrou,  wlfa  uf  Calthrop  J.,  Uorkstow  Hall,  Lin- 
eolmliire. 

Clarke,  wife  of  Rev.  Walrond  Whittor,  Waaiip,  near 
Leicester. 

Ou.xsox,  wife  of  Edward,  Ley*>n,  E;s«s. 


Lexxox,  Lady  Alexander  Gordon,  Charlee-etreet, 
Berkdey-equare. 

Ward,  Hrx  Hajry,  Clarendon-terraee,  Delsixe-road. 
August  18. 

CiiAPYET,  wife  of  E..  Kelnton  Manderille.  Bomeraet 
H0LI.AXD,  wife  of  Wilmot,  Keeton. 

Horukx,  wife  of  A. 

I.KOOE,  wife  of  Rev.  Eugene  E.  P.,  Brldporl 
PiTrAlitX,  Mrs.  .r>bn  George,  1^,  Kent 
lidCB,  wife  of  Tliumae,  at  Albany-etreet,  prematurely 
st'Ulorst. 

Bolt.au,  wife  of  John  T.,  Plympton,  Devon. 

Boper,  wife  of  llenry  C.,  The  Glebe,  Lee. 

Taxmbr,  wife  of  Tliomas  llawkes,  llenrivtta-streot 
Cavendish-square. 

TUCK,  wUe  of  W.  U.,  Bath. 

August  19. 

Bixxey,  wife  of  T.,  Belmont-grove,  Lee,  stilUtorn, 
Booty,  wife  of  Arthur,  Custle  House,  WaUliamstow. 
Kardell,  wife  of  T.  O.,  30,  Oxfonl-squere. 
llAYMES,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Evered,  at  Ilopcaay, 
Aston-on-Clun. 

Holder,  wife  of  Cecil  F.,  late  Captain  14th  lluasars, 
Caroelford. 

IloWKi.L,  wife  of  David.  Dolguog,  Machynlleth. 
JU-^TtCR,  wife  of  Frederlek  J.,  Liandaff,  stiUlorst. 

L  TTt.B,  Mrs.  A*  J.  O.,  Caiiterbury-road,  Orixton, 
stilU^om. 

McCoxxel,  wife  of  Wm.,  Preetwteh.  Manchester. 
Madhex,  wife  of  Dr.  He ny  R.,  Westbourno-street, 
Il>  do-park. 

Nix.  wife  of  John  H.,  Crawley,  p'cmafurefg,  stillborn. 
UiioiiEs,  wife  of  Charles,  Weymouth. 

UicilARUSO.x,  wife  of  Kuw  icv,  Berrylands.  Surbiton.. 
ItlX,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.,  The  Hollies,  Croueh-hill. 

IlOitlX^OX,  wife  of  George,  Park-roed  llnllower. 
Bwann,  wife  of  J.  F.,  Clarenee-terrace,  Seven  Slstcrs- 

WRionr,  wife  of  Cliarlee,  of  Malta,  at  CiiftonvDIe. 

I  August  80. 

Barlow,  wife  of  Ge<i.,  Richmond.  Iwrar. 

Hicai.,  wife  of  Rev.  H.,  Neviand.  South  Walce. 

I  Lloyd,  wife  of  Herbert,  kilybehyll,  Olaraorganshi/e. 

;  Noeli.,  wife  of  Major  R.S.A.,  Cadis. 

I  ItiDixo,  wife  of  W.  B..  Roeton^uaro. 

Senior,  wife  of  itev.  CharleeJohn,  Brietol. 

,  Blauoiitkr,  wife  of  Cai>t  Cbarlee,  1LM.L.L,  Penlee, 
near  Devonport 

^uftul  81. 

Hxxnow,  wife  of  George  R.,  Bonth  Perge-park. 
Browne,  wife  of  P.  Denis,  of  Newport,  00.  Mayo,  at 
Dublin. 

CUTUUSII,  Ura.  Horace  R.,  Maidstone. 

DURRAKT,  Mrs.  Alfred.  HainpercatL 
Liddbkdale,  wife  of  Fraticta  Frederick,  at  Bombay. 
Loxt),  wife  of  Rev.  David,  Croydon. 

M.vscAi.L.  wife  of  Capt  John  IL,  R.M.L.I..  Chatham. 
hflLLEK,  Mrs.  C.  Dew,  Hjirlngfleld.  Watidsworth-road 
Ommaxney,  wife  of  ^  w.,  Btonehouse.  Devon. 
RoutN'OX,  wife  of  Ilev.  Edward,  Brighton, 

Bu08,  Mrs.  Oustaf,  ,Norfoik-strect,  Park-lane. 

August  S3. 

BRlDOEa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.,  at  Bagn4res  do  BIgorre. 
Cannino,  wife  of  Uuv.  T.,  Hampton  Park,  near 
Hereford. 

Clarke,  wife  of  8.,  The  Hawthorne,  Upper  Tooting. 
CoLi.ixn,  wife  of  W.  L.,  Costello  dl  Monte,  Bt  Mary- 
church,  Torquay. 

Grekn,  wife  of  E.  II..  Langham  Hotel.  Portland-plarn. 
BlAi'KlXTOsu,  wife  of  J.  8.,  of  Bhaiighai,  at  Grove-rd., 
Brixton. 

Macoxciiy,  wife  of  George,  of  Ralhraore,  co.  Long¬ 
ford,  at  Torquay. 

Pkbownr,  wife  of  Kev.  T.  T.,  StalbriJge. 

Rli’ilMOXD,  wife  of  B.,  Northallerton,  Vorkshire, 
BmitII,  wife  of  Rev.  George  Augustus,  Malto-t. 

Btokeu,  wife  of  W.  C.,  Clarendon-road,  Nolting-hill. 
Wii.LiAMS,  wife  of  C.  llanbury,  Nant  Oer,  near 
AbcTgayoniiy,  p/  emoitire^p,  stiUbonu 
Augisst  83. 

BRUCB,  wife  of  Joseph,  Falkland  House.  Finchley. 
Evans,  wife  of  W.,  of  Bpring-gruvo.  at  Broadstaira 
Lamr,  wife  of  Charlea  of  Highbury  Mew-paik,  at 
Folkestone,  premaf wrrfy,  ittU6o/  n. 

Moski.t,  wife  of  Z.  P.,  Portsdomi-road,  Maida-htlL 
Wyldb,  wife  of  Henry,  Dawaon-place. 

August  24. 

Barlow,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  H.,  Bagndree  do  BIgorre, 
liautes-Pyrenrex 

Bii'OX,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Brydgcs,Shcpherdwel1. 
Dovili.,  wife  of  Wm.  John,  Cobliam,  Burvey. 

Carey,  wife  of  itev.  A.  Henry,  ttwston,  Oakhant 

Crawley,  wife  of  John  S.,  Htockwood,si»L6e/-a 

Green,  wife  of  Henry  O.,  mut}iampto;t 

IIopKtXS,  wife  of  James  Innas,  KiDgston-on-Thamex 

lUBY,  Mrs.  John,  Chelsea  HospltaL 

LsMR,  Mrs.  J.  F..  of  Preston,  at  Bond-Holme,  Surrey. 

LCWIA,  wife  of  lUv.  O..  Margate. 

Maksuai.l,  wife  of  II.,  Duckland  Villas,  Delslse-park. 
MouisOX,  wife  of  R.  J.,  Ealing. 

Nevillb-Gre.nvii.lr,  wife  of  R,  Oroevenor-gardenx 
NiriiOLAS,  wife  of  R.  Montagu,  Delamerc-terrace. 
BuktkES,  wife  of  Alfred  W.,  homers-pince,  Hyde-park. 
Wardurton,  wife  of  Rev.  Acton,  IMty,  Oxford. 
Wimble,  wUe  of  John,  Riehmond,  Surrey. 

Augiul  85. 

BurgirALT,,  wife  of  II .  Lawn  ITouae.  Feckham-rye. 
fiiEsTERMAX.  wife  of  Shearman,  at  Daubury. 
hAv'tSKTT,  Mrs.  T.  Oodfrey,  Canterbury. 
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IIaseldex,  wife  of  Joaeph,  at  Corfu,  Alexandria. 
BaUNDEIls,  wife  of  W.  C.,  at  Kgham. 

Buoxs,  wife  of  W.  J.,  at  Great  Marlow. 

August  88. 

Barker,  wife  of  D.  W.,  Frome. 

FoRBi:a,  wife  of  Major  Lachlan,  late  3Ist  Regt,  at 
KichinomL 

Okkkn  wife  of  Oliver,  at  Twickenham. 
llEATiiER,  wife  of  Jamee,  Warwiok-gardens  East, 
Kensing^n. 

Maui. SAN,  wife  of  John  L,  Dumerlef,  Moffat 
Smart,  wife  of  Frcdk.  It..  Bolto  1  Lodge,  Hampetead. 

8  rUAKT,  wife  of  U.  L.,  Edinburgh. 

Wallacb,  wife  of  Major  it  It,  0LS.C.,  Bouthampton. 
August  87. 

Catlixo,  wife  of  F.  J.*,  Kowlandsftcid,  CheehunL 
Courage,  wife  of  tt.,  Perobnry.  Kent. 

Du  PoN  I'Br,  wife  of  Rev.  Julos  M.  If.,  KUdare-gardenf, 
Westbourue-pai  k. 

Harix'Astle,  wife  of  Henry,  at  Bury  Bt  Edniund’x 
Martin,  wife  of  B.  O.,  at  Kensington. 

MoNTEliORE,  wife  of  Alex.  I.,  Ilit^bury  Kew-park. 
Moore,  wife  of  the  Kev.  J.  Lucae,  at  Kelvedoa  Hatch. 
Norton,  wlfo  of  Patiiel,  at  Hungerford-road. 

RUCK,  wife  of  F.  W.,  ('otham.  lirUtoi. 

Wauu,  wife  of  William,  at  Hartford. 

August  8B. 

HuoiiES,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.,  at  Llaullyfni,  near 
Carnarvon. 

JONSON,  Mrs.  George  C.,  Bonth  Eaton-place. 

Marshall,  wife  of  tlie  Rev.  it  M.,  Hedenham,  Norfolk. 
Morgan,  wife  of  C.  O.,  at  Hwilly.  Plymouth. 

Oliver,  wife  of  II.  J.,  late  ('apt.  56tli  Regt ,  at  DubMn. 
Willson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W«  Wynne,  at  St  Mary's, 
near  Gcdalming. 

August  89. 

Bruit,  wife  of  Charloa  l.e,  at  Teneriffe. 

Chance,  wife  of  J.  Francie,  at  Lansdowne-clrcus, 
Kennington. 

Constable,  wife  of  Captain,  ll.BI.'e  late  Indian  Navy. 
Ellacomeik,  Bln.  llenry  Nicholson,  at  IHttuu, 
G  louceste  reli  i  ro. 

Furness,  Mrs.  George,  at  HarlMdcn. 

HoODER,  wrife  of  Charles,  at  Shirley,  Southampton. 
Lazenuy,  wife  of  Waiter,  at  Larkhall-risu,  Clxpham. 
Lego,  wife  of  II.  8.,  Alexandra-vUlae,  St.  Juhu'e  Wood. 
Lonsdale,  wife  of  the  Kev.  Jamee,  at  Hampetead. 
Smith,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wyatt,  Walmeriicy,  Bury. 
YOUXO,  wifa  of  Thomas,  at  Bt  JohuVwood. 

August  30. 

Dretton,  wife  of  Stephen,  at  Eastbourne. 

Ciioi'E,  wife  of  the  Rev.  U.  R.,  Wilton  House,  South 
Kensington. 

Rvans-Puekr,  Lady  Victoria,  at  Upper  Brook-street 
Handley,  wife  of  R  Bfontague,  at  Clifton. 
llANKKY,  wife  of  Ernoet  Alere,  at  Konsingtun  Gardoa- 
terrnce. 

Maoii.i..,  wife  of  Capt,  late  Tnd  Qoeen’a,  at  Tralea. 
Mai.UKN,  wife  of  Perclval  Downton,  at  dnnd<ivvii. 

NUTI  EK,  wife  of  the  llev.  W.  li.,  at  Newport,  l.W. 
Oliver,  wife  of  S.  P.,  at  flauteville,  OuernHcy. 
WiNTiit:op,  wife  of  Captain  Stephen,  late  7iud  Regt, 
at  Bromley,  Kent 

Augwt  31. 

ARMITSTEAD,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.,  at  Sandbn'^h. 
BlRLEY,  wife  of  Fredk.  II.,  at  StaiulUh,  uear  Wigan. 
Buxton,  w  ife  of  H.  B.,  at  llanovcr-tcr.,  Uegont's-pk. 
Corbet,  wife  of  II.  KcglnaUl,  of  Adderley,  bltropshire, 
prematurely,  of  Iteinr,  ttiH*.om. 

Dodgson.  w'foof  ilciiry,  at  Cockcrmouth,Cumberland. 
Finlay,  Mrs.  Frank  Dalxoli,  at  Belfast 
L  \W,  wlfo  of  UolKjrt  at  Lmlbr**kc-n>ad,  Nottlng-hill. 
Mt  Donnell,  wife  of  Alexander,  at  St  John's,  Dublin. 
StUNDERSO.v,  Lady  Rachel,  at  Kingstown. 

Sullivan,  wife  of  Frederic,  at  Uuiuo*^yove,  Clapham. 
August  (umfalrd). 

Smith,  wife  of  Edward  J.,  Croom,  eo.  Lbncriric, 
stUllom. 

Srptemher  1. 

Deaulsh,  wife  of  Captain  H.  Hamilton,  H.N.,  at  6t 
George 's-road,  Eccieston-squnre. 

Beity,  wife  of  Meior  KemniU  (('arblneersl,  at  rnblln. 
ClemencS,  wlfo  of  William,  at  Shephord'i-bosh. 
Ckaigib,  wife  of  Ernest  J. 

Henderson,  wife  of  Charles, of  Glasgow,  stiUiorn. 
Hett,  wife  of  John,  atGaioford,  Darlin;,ton. 
LaNi.eton,  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas,  at  tlie  Broadway, 
SVeKtminster. 

Marshall,  wife  of  Francis,  at  Bt  Petersburg. 
Panduke,  wife  of  Ernst, of  Gloucester-plucc,  I’orhnan 
eqtiare,  at  IL>tterdam,  stUlbotn. 

RUi  ilKKKOOKl),  wife  of  J.  F.,  at  Fem-hill,  ro.  Dublin. 
Bale,  wifeof  W.  G.,  at  Higher  Biouglitou,  ilotn-hesU;/. 
TirKB,  wife  of  Harrington,  at  Chiswick. 

Urquhart,  wife  of  D.,  at  Geneva. 

W.voIIAM,  wife  of  James  Davison,  at  (Tiftow. 
WKLrAUB  Avifa  of  Loubi,  at  Speneer  Villa,  ll.ixiosi. 
WYTUES,  wife  of  George  E  ,  at  Uioklej’-park,  Kent 
September  8. 

Frakklakd.  wife  of  Capt  W.  A.,  at  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester. 

Greene,  wife  of  E.  Walter,  at  Bory  Bt  Bdmuiule. 
ORIIHile,  wifeof  llenry,  at  Barnstaple. 

I..OMNITZ,  Avifeof  £..  at  Whalley  Uauge,  Manchester. 
Mason,  wife  of  G.  T.,  at  Binstcad  Hou«e,  Sbacklowcll. 
SlAWtEY,  Mrs.  George,  at  Gowor^treet 
PiLKiNOTON,  wifeof  O  . St StoTMleigh,  near  Liverpool. 
PULPORD,  Mrs  Fredk.  K.,  at  Weefpato.  <*rrtya.m. 
Tui.ly,  wife  of  Gerald  T.,  at  Orimeargh  House,  near 
Preston. 

i 
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Septfmb^  3. 

Amphlctt,  wlf«  of  tbo  Rov.  Clutr'et,  at  Four  Aahet 
Han,  Staffonlihlra. 

BbbvK,  Mr*.  Heiirjr  T.,  at  Groro-road,  Stock w«.l. 
BeaMLET^MiiOKK,  wifeof  WiiU«m.at  Gcrrard  tOroM. 
DoxaLD,  wife  of  Jamet,  et  SouthfteId«,  WAinUwortlu 
OOD8OK,  wife  of  Oodton.  at  Manor  Itoiue,  Claphaui. 
OOKLB.  wife  of  John  T.,  at  Aihton,  Coruwalk 
Last,  wife  of  Jamea,  of  Canoabury. 

Malcolm,  wife  of  CapteH  E.  D.,  n.K. 

Milker,  wife  of  Joba  Meek,  at  8L  George ‘e-tciraco, 
Uerrnt'e-park. 

Peel,  wife  of  O.  Chepmaii,  at  Ruebolme,  M.ineheater. 
|{OEIKSOK,  wife  of  F  W.,  at  Sutlie.U'iiNtur.,  Urixtoo. 
^iLLKSTOK,  wife  of  ProfeaiM>r,  at  Oxford. 

ROSCOK,  wife  of  lUchArd,  at  Uegent’e  l*ark-road. 

Sale,  wife  of  Hot.  T.  W.,  at  Graanicre,  Weetmor»*iaod. 
STBWAin’,  wife  of  Maj  >r  Robert C., at  Prlnoe  of  Walca- 
tcrrace,  Ken*inKtj.i. 

Vkkkok,  wife  of  A.  I^veaon,  at  Brewood,  Slallord. 
Wlt.EiK,  wifeof  Williaiu,  at  Upper  llydo  l’ark-§t.eoL 
Sfpterubtr  4. 

BARKARn,  wife  of  Herbert,  at  Portland-p^oce. 

Derry,  wife  of  the  i;e«r.  T.  B..  at  Abbota  Lan;:1cy. 
BOGEi:,  wife  of  (\»infnaiidcr  Henry  T.,  ILN.,  at  Kydu 
East,  wife  of  Frederick,  at  Beulah  House,  Korest-Uill. 
Lockwood,  wife  of  T.,  of  Tlie  Beacon,  Sevenoakt. 
Midih.cditcii.  wifeof  E.  T.,  alHlKhwosth,  WUla. 
Oaki.ly.  Mr*.  Edwin,  at  iKlingtoo,  Live  -^tooX. 

Sly,  wife  of  James  B.,  at  Kgorton-road.  GroenwictL 
SiALLAltD,  wife  of  Win.  H.,  at  BexleyUcatU. 

September  3. 

Clelakd,  wife  of  John  at  Stormont  Castle,  00.  Down. 
Ckoft,  wife  of  Sir  Uerbcrt,  Bart,  at  Lugwardioe 
Court,  Herefordshire. 

Db  PaRIA,  wife  of  E,  at  Brijr^itnn. 

Foooo,  wife  of  AlRernnii,  at  liklcv,  Yorkshire. 
Ooslino,  wife  of  Capt.  Oeorre,  at  fern's  Gato-tcrrace. 
Hardino,  wife  of  J.  P.,  at  DatsU>y,  Gloucestershire. 
Holt,  wife  of  Geo.  Wells,  at  Ue%-er]ey>road,  Peage. 
New  BOX,  wife  of  C.  E.,  at  Lewisham. 

POW'KIM,  wife  of  Goorpe.  at  Ui;;zN«wada. 

Riddell,  wife  of  J.  Giffanl,  at  Dublin. 


June  SI. 

OL'T.  wifeof  Navigating  LieuL  XL  Stewart,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia. 

Julp  t. 

Dbddomb.  wifeof  Xlajor  It  11.,  M.8.C.,  Ootaca.iiu::  !, 
South  India. 

Ju!y  9. 

&XOLLVS,  wife  of  Capt,  93rd  Kcgt,  XIorar,  Ciist  Iiidiea. 
July  13. 

llAMKRY,  wife  of  Uerbcrt,  D.C.S.,  Bcrham|K>ro,  the 
thiid  died. 

July  14. 

PtTCiiRR,  wife  of  Duuean  O.,  Slst  Hussars,  Umhu!‘a, 
East  Indies. 

July  lA 

BAR.tARD,  wife  of  LieuL-CoL  W.  A.  XI.,  96th  Bc^t., 
Puouab. 

CovsEK^y  wife  of  C.  D.,  Bcnarea. 

July  19. 

Kiek,  wife  of  Dr.  John,  Zausibar. 

July  tl. 

Newdkky,  wife  of  Captain  F.  XL,  Lucknow. 

July 

Dixox,  wife  of  Capt  A.,  ItA,  Meean  XCeer,  Punjab. 
July  30. 

Wood,  wife  of  W.  C.,  Bara  Bunkec,  Oudh. 

BVLKLKT,  wife  of  Tliomas  A.,  C.E.,  Poouah. 

August  & 

Uatnes^mitii,  wifeof  W.  F., Georgetown,  Deiiicrura* 
August  A 

Wbdr,  wife  of  Edmund,  of  Nottin^haw  and  Now 
York,  at  St  Peter's  Cottage,  Sowell-stiect,  St  Petur'a 
August  9. 

MOODT,  wife  of  Bev.  James  Lci;li,  Xlaltx 
^ugiul  10. 

Bowers,  wife  of  C.  D.,  6th  llcgt.  Holme  Uoase,  near 
ShetBeld. 

Deski-S  wifeof  Frank.  Bahin,  Brazil 
LkWES,  wife  of  Lieut  Pince,  ItA.,  Gibraltar. 

August  11. 

Adib,  wife  of  Mr.  Scott  Upper  Tooting. 

AxiVYl.,  wifeof  T.  L.,  Kr>l  Aran,  Bata. 

NkwcumEX,  wife  of  A.  li.  Turner.  Edinburgh. 
Oliver,  wife  of  George,  Jnu.,  KuUaud-park  Villas, 
Peny-hill,  Hydcnham 
BOBiNSox,  wile  of  Buy.  Canon,  Norwich. 

August'  lA 

Brow’NB,  wife  of  It  W.,  l4i*igton,  near  Wraghy. 
GREENWOOD,  wife  of  Joliii,  Turf  Moor,  Burnley, 


tsrio,  premaiurety. 

LikgiiaM,  wife  of  A.  F.,  Sydenham. 

LoFES,  wife  of  Henry  C.,  lUidfortl.  near  Plymonth. 
MOBEUi.Y,  wife  of  W.  U.,  East  Pai k*ieriaee,  South- 

Watsox,  wife  of  Capt  W.  J.,  8th  Begt.,  Chatham, 
stulborn. 

August  14. 

Hartley,  wife  of  John,  Blc^ngton-road,  Lee. 

Ryax,  ^vife  of  Artliur  Compt-m,  <li)s)ow’-ga>dens. 
Bk.TIEU  XIra  Micliael.  I'linco's-gardena 
'WiOUAM,  wile  of  Uobcit,  New  Buiiin^ton-etrcet 


August  1A 

Abciii-:r,  wife  of  Asaistant-Surgeon  A,  93tU  Begt, 
Alexandra-r  >ad,  Farnb  irougii. 

BauuR,  w  ife  of  ItobL  N.  G.,  Ileavitreo,  Devon. 

DuoWKE,  wife  of  G.  It,  llattoo,  co.  Kerry. 

Long,  wife  of  W.,  46th  llcgt.  C  evedon,  Someriw  t 
NAi’Uiin.x,  wifeof  \V.,  Bakei-sircet  Por»niai»-»«|uure. 
Pate,  wifeofp.,  of  Uvli-wn.  atBo*1mlii. 

Itonsox,  wife  of  J.  O.,  Canterbury  Villas,  Blackheain. 
Vauoiiax,  w'ife  of  John,  Nannau,  Dolgelly. 
WiLBERFOKCR,  Wife  of  Uev.  Basil,  <4jcou  a-gatc- 
terrace,  Ba>*swatcr. 

August  lA 

Adair,  wife  of  Cunt  Desmond,  1st  Somerset  Militia. 
GlHAUr,  wife  of  W.,  R.A..  Illglibury-tcirnce. 
LEriiuuiHiiK,  wife  of  Captain  T.  Bridgman,  ll.Xl.S. 
Simoon,  Soutlisea. 

XlACKAV,  >vife  of  Hugh,  Hampstead. 

MooKK,  wifeof  William.  HeiTiiigtoa  Hall,  near  Sun* 
derhinJ.  prewsaturelj,  stiUborn. 

SiiACOME,  wife  of  TlioiiiHs  11.,  Peubedw,  Llangollen. 
Williams,  wife  of  W.,  Glanyraawddacb,  Dolgelly. 
August  17. 

Bird,  wife  of  J.  D.,  ileadon  Hall,  Isle  of  Wight 
ItoUKNR.  wifeof  .F.  K.,  Atherstoue,  stiWtn. 
llKIHTOW,  wife  of  Uev.  T.,  Caveraham,  Heading. 
Harki>S,  wife  of  George,  GuiWford-road.  Ltinibcth. 
Hoakr,  wife  of  Charlos  C.  W.,  Bilterue,  Southampton. 
IVE,  wife  of  Trumplett 
I  LoNOitiDUE,  Mrs.,  Oakflcld,  Clapham-park. 

XtOORE,  wife  of  J.  S.,  <'hig>vell,  Essex. 

Stevlksok,  wife  of  Jolm,  ChelUmbaiu. 

August  lA 

Bfll,  wife  of  Robert,  Lansdowue-rosd,  Nottlng-hlll 
MAftStiALi.,  wife  of  Kev.  J.  W.,  Birchllekl,  near 
Birniiierham. 

Rich,  wife  of  Her.  J.,  Chippenham,  Wills. 

BiUWF.LU  M'ife  of  Capt.  Frank,  lOJud  Begiinent, 
Headland  Park,  Plymouth. 

TllloiI,  wife  of  Xlajor,  Edinburgh. 

AugUit  19. 

G.tsrotoxF,  wife  cf  Llcut*Col,  late  GrenadierGuards, 

Warwitk'sqnart*. 

HicKi.KY,  wife  of  Capt.  V.  O.,  B.N.,  Aslieot 
Landux,  wife  of  ('apt,  Floore,  Woo.lon. 

L^'.wis,  wifeof  Elward.  Droiidesbury  Villas,  Kilbtim. 
Xf!«'ilARI.ROX,  wifeof  II.,  Gurdo  i-aqusre. 

Mo.tAxr,  wife  of  Lieut. -CoL  Horatio  llarbord,  Bc.a* 
tin^-Htreet,  CavendUli*square. 

PayNK,  >Ira  Wyndliaiu,  Lavend«T-hlU. 

SMART,  wife  of  Kilmu  id  K  ,  Pihu*es-st.,  l^lcesler-s j. 
T(U.^ON,  w  ife  of  II.,  WoodlainU,  Southampton. 

WiTSox,  wife  of  Kcv.  Hjward  8.,  Undsion,  ne.tr 
li.iiliiiigton. 

V/i.vsiANLEY,  wife  of  Howard,  Lower  Clapton. 

August  SO. 

BortiiWick,  wife  of  Praiicla,  E.l!nbiiPgh. 

BiHiWN,  Xtrx.  J.,  Link6eid-plHc.%  Musselburgh. 

CrTBiLU  wifeof  Alfred,  Lnwrie  House,  Uluckheath. 
Eari.E,  wife  of  LieuL*CoL  William,  Greuadicr  Guards, 
Montreal. 

Elliot,  wife  of  J.  Scott  IHackwotid,  Dumfifcs. 
ll  ARVEV,  wife  of  Frank.  (Hft.ouor.  Hsyle,  sUuborn. 
(IFFOB,  Avife  of  George,  IVak-!illl  Vlllrt,  Sydenham. 
IIOFFEV,  Xfrs.  T.  W-,  Stud  cy-road,  Clopham*ri»o. 
SkEAT,  wife  of  Kcv.  W.  W.,  Oinbridge. 

XONOE,  wife  of  liev.  George,  Birmingham. 

August  31. 

DagstlR,  wife  of  C.,  Priory*mad,  Wandaworth-road. 
Baker,  wife  of  Co1«>>ci  Valentine,  10th  Uussai'^, 
Potterton  llsll,  X'orkahSre. 

Ckafkr,  w'ife  of  T.  N.,  Brook  Vilts,  Pengo. 

X'lSHKit,  wife  of  J..  Xlarlb<>rough*pi.,  St.  Juhn's*wooiL 
llEYWOOD.  wifeof  Uev.  Odver, of  Oskridge,  st Clifton. 
KiRUY,  wife  of  Uev.  H.  T.  XL,  of  Mayfield,  at  Beau- 
roont*<rrcet,  I'oriland-place. 

Mure,  Hon.  Mra,  Edinburgh 

Paxxki.l.  wife  of  C.,  Castle  Cottage,  Lower  Clapton.  1 
SiLLKM,  wife  o’  J.  11.,  Victoria*rd.,  Clapha:n*comuiou.  ' 
SkixXEK,  wife  of  Jsm^s,  Croydon. 

ViLUEUS,  Lid/  Victoria,  Adisliain. 

August  n. 

Allix,  wife  of  J.  8.  W.,  Sloane*atroct 
Brown,  Mra  Benjn.,  Florence  Villas,  Dulwich. 
C1IAMBEK8,  wife  of  ItcT.  John,  Durham. 

Ci.ii-TON,  wife  of  George,  Portland. 

Godfrey,  wife  of  Cant.,  6U1  De|>6t  Battalion,  Walmer. 
OoODRiDtiE,  wife  of  UobL  J.  N.,  Beuwell-road,  Uigh* 
bury-hitl-park. 

Jacksox,  wife  of  John,  lligtibury-pork  West. 

OlneT,  wife  of  il.  A.,  Traiimcre,  near  Birkenhead. 
Price,  wifeof  William  Nichols  n,  Iw6d.s. 

Qt^KSTEO,  XIra  Gco.ge,  Su«el*grccii.  near  Xfargute. 
bilKFFlELO,  wife  of  Sir  Hubert,  BurL,  Noiuianby 
Park,  Liiieolnsliire. 

Sinclair,  Avife  of  K.,  XIontpi>]llor  House,  Stock  well 
Taylor,  wifeof  William,  Avenne*i\>ad,  I^cvvisliam. 
WlUUUT,  wifeof  IL  J.,  Mayfield,  Weston, Southuuiptoo. 
August  93. 

Burrell,  wife  of  Chnrles  E.,  Jersey. 

Careli.,  wife  of  Capt.,  B.S.C.,  XVciniiigton,  N.  Devon. 
Camtbell,  wife  of  T.  F-,  Wavexbee,  near  Idverpooi, 
liTiiir. 

Davey,  wife  of  Arthur  8.,  Sivanscombe,  Kent,  pre* 
mutu^tly.  stillborn. 

DioitY,  Avife  of  UcA’.  R.  II.,  Tliornford,  Dorset 
EiAliLEY,  wife  of  Alexander,  Lewoa 
XI  lYKRs,  wife  of  Lieut*CoL,lst«  eCth  Rcgt.,  Milverton, 
S«micrK‘t 

PiiM'OCK,  AA  ife  of  Richard,  WoolAs-ieh. 

Kouekts,  Avife  of  E.  Arthur,  Grcenhithe. 

S  IRAK  Lit,  wifeof  A.  O.,  Charlton  Houre.  Pockham-rye. 
Wau.INO.  Mrs.  U.  Arthur,  YurnAoutli.  ittUlorn. 
Williams,  wife  of  Copt  T.  Bigoe,  lute  4ih  Dragoon 
Guatds,  Dover. 

August  94. 

Beattic,  wife  of  James,  West  Dulwich. 

CRAUFt'un,  wife  of  E  II.  J.,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire. 
GiLtiEKT,  wifeof  Uev.  E.  W.,  North-vieAV,  Rochdale. 
Maesden,  wifeof  J..  KenHngtMU  I'alaec* gardens. 
Myatt,  AvIfc  of  William  James,  SL  JoUu'e* wood-pork. 
i'ARi:,  w  ife  of  T.y  Clifton. 


ROOBR,  wifeof  Capt  A.,  17th  Begt,  Curraeh  Comp, 
Ireland. 

Sut'Tii,  wifeof  Montague,  Leicester. 

Si'ANiioi'E-JoXE.s,  who  of  ColIn,  Surbiion. 

WiiiTK,  wife  of  Uohert  Tliomps  m.  llainmurAinith. 
VuUMti,  wife  of  WuL,  Brockluy  Pork,  Gmccus  Coouty. 
August  93. 

Am.rx,  Avife  of  Charles  J..  Staines. 

Elam,  wif«  of  VaPot-ce,  Kype,  Sussex. 

X'KAXri.S,  wife  of  Dr.  William,  Richmond.  Surrey. 
Noakem,  Avifo  of  Ciaronoe,  l^e-terracc,  BlackUeatli, 
tke  chiiil  (fi'rd. 

PiKRt'E,  w’ifo  of  James  P.  M.,  Lonsda1eHW{uare. 

Si'OIT,  wife  of  Furn^sicr,  Uusliey,  llerta  | 

Ui’CilKR.  wife  of  II-  B.,  llfirningham-hall.  Norf  ilk. 
WKTiikitELL,  AAifo  of  N.,  Prioiypark-road,  Kilbura. 
August  96. 

CRAUPunn,  wifo  of  George  Moir,  Tavlstock-roil 
Villas,  Wc3tbourne-park. 

Edwards,  wifu  of  Ucv.  Henry  St  Oeot^e.  Ilorshani. 
Flower,  wife  of  r.  W.,  Streatham. 

XIcKRlDE,  Avifo  of  John,  lUsleA-ille-rd.  IIunn>cy-!ana 
XIoXTAOU,  wife  of  Colonel  Horace,  Il  E..  Colchester. 
Ur.NAVlCK,  AAifo  of  Uev.  T.,  Shorwell,  Isle  of  WIglit. 
Saemakx,  w  ife  of  Oscar  C.,  Albcrt-tcrrace,  Ctapliao* 
road. 

S.ALOM,  Xfra.  8.  H.,  Palaoe-gardens  Villas,  Kcnsin»tor.. 
Yatca,  Avifo  of  I'ruucia,  of  Surbiton,  at  Mootagu-itiacc, 
Clapham-rottd,  prtmaturtly. 

August  97. 

B  >OKKK,  wife  of  Bev.  George,  Addlsoa-gardcns  North, 
Kensington. 

Guemi,  wife  of  John,  Ktuhtnond,  Surrey. 

GxtniuKN,  wifu  of  Rev  G.  S.,  Kewcastle-oii-Tyne. 
OuiLLEDAUD,  wife  of  Uev.  II.,  Tliurgarton,  Notts. 
HoLMK,  wife  of  Uuv.  It,  Greenwich  Hospital  echooL 
Jouu.NiiiUX,  wife  of  Uammoud,  llungcrford-rMl, 
Camden-road  Villas. 

Jefhon,  Avife  of  Ot*tavius,  Stone,  near  Dartford. 

Lane,  wife  of  G.  E.,  tsibraltar. 

XlKTCALFE,  wife  of  Frank,  Wiabeeh. 

SrXKi.E,  wife  of  K.  B.,  Urmoado-terrace,  Ilo.;3at*«-  ' 
park. 

VAX  Winkle,  tvife  of  A. 

August  98. 

I'OWLLL,  wife  of  Sidney,  Lewishani. 

UitiBY,  wife  of  Georxe,  Estier. 

FT.  JuiiN,  Avife  of  Coiumander  Henry  Craven,  ILS., 
Stokefleld,  Tlioriihtiry. 

SrA.HLKY,  wifu  of  Wm.,  Ponaonby  Hall. 

Yeates,  wife  of  F.  W.,  Qlouccster-crescu-it,  Hyde-ptiiL 
August  99. 

Dodd.  Avife  of  John  T.,  Wallingfortl. 

Faikuan,  wifo  of  Chevalier  E.  St.  John,  Pisa,  Italy. 
Gii.L'Nd,  wife  of  Mr..  Chel  euliam. 

Ooldnciimipt,  XIrs.  XI.  A.,  Witioii-st,  Grotveiior-pL 
Howard,  wife  of  Charles,  Ilatn|»st«ad. 
llOAVE,  wife  of  Henry,  Manchester. 

JONEN,  wife  of  H.  It  Mansei,  Beddington. 

Lawes,  wife  of  Henry,  Kokeby  Villas,  Putney. 

LUAKO,  wife  of  Rev.  lllxby,  linnbuiy. 

STEKkY,  wife  of  Rev.  F.,  Chilton  Ca.rtelo,  Somerset 
August  30. 

BaRKWOKTII,  w’ifr  of  Rev.  S.  XI.,  Reading 
BELtnousE,  wife  of  TUoa  T.,  Ashtou-upon-Mer-)<.7, 
Cheshire. 

Benwei.l,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry,  Ileadbourne  Worthy, 
near  Winchester. 

IlUoW’N.  wife  of  Rev.  George  K.,  Kirkham.  I 

CiiAl’l’ELL,  wife  of  A.,  Stanley-street,  l*imlic<A. 
Dadsu.X,  wife  of  Capt  W.  F.  P.,  ItM.,  BUckhealh. 
Farukr,  wi'e  of  Wm.  J.,  Upper  Brook-stret^L 
FENTlNti.  Wife  of  D«M).-Assist-Com.-Gun.,  Dublin. 
GitKOOUlE,  Avifo  of  Xlajor,  Nowland,  Glouct'stershirt 
lioiKiKiNtiUN,  Avifttof  Rev.  Geo.  L.,  Gainsborough. 
ULirilAXT-FEicuU.SON,  Wife  of  O.  11.  II.,  Poriluiwl-pL 
ItOGEES,  Avife  of  Albert,  Ujii»er  Bcrkeluy-strcet,  HydO' 
|Mirk,  the  ehitft  tUeU. 

Thomfnain,  wifo  of  Justus  Henry,  SUlma,  Malta. 
WuilMOUE,  M.a,  Cbeaham-plaM. 

^ugual  31. 

Ai.exaxder,  wife  of  Capt  J.  It.,  OranvUlo-pIaet 
Portman-square. 

Dkiuiit,  wife  of  Kcv.  J.  Frank,  Marlboix^ugh. 
Co.voKEVB,  wife  of  t'Mptain,  Stafford. 
EDAVARDi»,wireof  Biyan. 

OUVRY,  wife  of  Rev.  P.  T.,  Wing. 

Wardei.L,  wifeof  George  Vaughan,  94lh  1 

Clareuoe-place,  WoolAvich. 

September  1. 

Attrex.  wife  of  Giegory  Culling,  Belvedere,  Kent 
CltlNF,  XIre.,  Adelahlo-road. 

GnotiAX,  Lady,  Dublin. 

Huiton,  Avife  of  Chaa  E.,  Bdgbnslon. 

KiTt'illXti,  wife  of  Albert  Oeor..^-e,  Enfield. 

Uk.n.vik,  w  ife  of  Captain,  Wrigliton-road,  Norwood 
Kouinho.n,  wife  of  lioiac,  BulU  ilulda-road,  StoekAvclL 
8lk*>80K,  wife  of  Frederick  George,  Glastonbury. 
WUIITAKEU,  Avifo  of  II.  T.,  Laikla  ila,  Derbyshire 
September  9. 

Rrvri’E,  wifeof  If.Mry,  RusauH-square. 

Fe.nnkr,  wife  of  F.,  PutncT. 

IIKKITAOE,  AA’ife  of  Frederick,  Putney-heath. 

Lyxx,  wife  of  P.  1*.,  ItN.,  Crickliowell,  Breconshire. 
RO-Hk,  wifo  of  Hugh  L.,  Culduihcl  House,  I:iver..o»a. 
HTAI’LES,  Mrs.  Tlioa.  11.,  Tnviatock-squarc. 

Wallace,  wifo  of  George.  Eardlston,  WorecstcrAhlra 
WiLSOX,  wife  of  X'itxruy,  UcatUflo.ld,Cambrid.;,c-:owk 
burrey. 

Septerr.ber  3. 

CuOLir,  wife  of  Rev.  Pender  H.,  Yealmpton,  Devoi. 
IlAKDY,  wife  of  Capt,  lute  Itkh  Hussars,  Cbo»haai, 
Uucks. 

Kmuiit,  wife  of  W.  D.,  Patsh!ttl-road.  KentUli-towa 
PaIMLIxix,  wifu  of  Rev.  T.  II.,  Crowliurst,  Baltic. 
KiDLEY,  wife  of  Haniuel,  Eldon-rAMd,  Kensington. 
Tutt,  wife  of  T.,  Uitle  Suasex-pl.,  liyde*park-gsrdeak 
Siptember  4. 

Camerox,  wife  of  Colonel  W.  0.,  C.D.,  4ib  Begt, 
Tlie  Citadel.  Dover,  stUllorm. 

DoUMER,  llox  XIra,  WarAviuk. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


FiANK««  wlf©  of  C.,  Vlctorl«-rd.,  Clnpbum-commoTi. 
Oori.D.  Mr*. Chat.  A..  Altwri-aquaro.  l'lap:iain-roail. 
llK  iTII,  wlf«  of  (  harlot,  ()ovrer-4'i'ret. 

KNIGHT,  %virc<»f  Francis,  flolithti  ViHat,  nnmthur]r‘>})k. 
L.iWi:i:NCK,  wifo  of  N.  T.,  Wo<*tl)'>ur  e-(orracu. 
Layton,  wife  of  J.  N.,  l>evon|>ori-tt.,  8ii»Hox««qiinro. 
UiLIA.  wife  of  Kichard,  Alico  Uoan,  Hwaiiley,  Kent, 
f  .Sf  rhil  I  (lied. 

Stonk,  wife  '*f  W.  11.,  Loi?>i  Park,  Havant 
TiiOHTsoN,  wife  of  Peiulali,  Crieff. 

>V1NN,  lion.  Mra.,  Brightun. 

Septem*>er  ft. 

Ai.ronn,  wife  of  Rcr.  B.  II.,  I.,eavonh(*ath. 

C.iMrnKi.L,  wife  of  A.  det  Monttirra,  FarlngJon. 
CahOIi  T.,  m  ife  of  Tlioma*.  (’laphain. 

For,  wife  of  W.  T.,  To:ten)iain. 

BTllAVItL.L.  wife  of  John  P.,  KiinWra,  Brnwtek. 
T.tVLOK,  wife  of  Wm.,  Orobv  Cottage,  near  ?,e>ce«tcr. 
S'SU.VO.Y,  wife  of  Henry  C.,  Leyton.^toru%  $lil.bom. 
September  13. 

SeXRCAT^  lln.  R.,  King  Edwaid'a-road,  Ilackncy. 
September  (urulatel). 

BTCniEN'SOir,  wife  of  Rot.  11.  M.,  l.IvcrjixiL 


M  ARRIAGES. 

April  II. 

P,\TF\‘SDN- ?r \YO.— At  Adelaide.  Aktandor  Blowart 
pjterso.t  to  Kate,  d.iugiitcr  of  Ucorge  Uayo. 

Afay  19. 

CatpenTFII— BtiirtER.— At  Rrdney,  Frineit  TTonloko 
('itr)ionler,  of  kfacquarioHttreel.  to  Lydia  kJarr, 
(1n;iglitor  of  the  Ucv.  W.  J.  Batnpicr,  of  Coggoahaii, 
Eitex. 

June  13. 

WlTAl.I.er-fiPEXrgR.— At  Tor>l»um,  Now  England. 
N.H.W..  Franrit  Kverettton  of  the  late  Capt.  U.  H. 
W'linlley,  to  Eliza  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Kov.  Cliarles 
Rprncer. 

June  30. 

Ltovn— Bremer.  —  At  Rydnor,  Now  Ronlh  Woles, 
r>e'<rgu,  a<in  of  the  late  Uiohard  Ilunnaii  Lloyd,  of 
T<>othig,  to  laal»el  Brialtane,  daiigiitor  of  J.  de  Courcy 
Ureincr,  Rose  Bay,  Sydney. 

June  32.  j 

B\rFTP—Coi,i.ix.a.—.U  Madias.  Majnr.T.n.8wcte,U.A.,  I 
to  rrnneos,  daughter  of  thu  late  Kiehaid  Collins. 

June  35. 

Bright— Sutton.— At  Toorak.  Vietorln.  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward,  son  of  Koltert  Bright,  of  AliSots  f<oigh,  S->ntcr- 
a<-ts'iire,  tn  Anna  Maria  (teorriana.  daughter  of  Ids 
Lxcelle  cy  ttie  Moo.  Sir  Henry  Manners  Hutton,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  VIeturin. 

June  36. 

Bayktwi— Nicholson.— At  B-irli.m,  South  A  fries,. Tamos 
Sayei'.s,  of  \o  id^her.',  to  I'lizuliulh,  tlniU'hlor  of  tlu* 
late  llaviil  Nicholson,  of  Waadswoith,  ^url'ey. 

June  30. 

Denman— nrCKRR.- At  Syduer,  Now  R<»uih  Wales, 
Jane,  daii-rhtvr  'f  the  lore  ^.dinund  Hume  KorlHrs 
IVninaii,  Madras  Artillery,  to  Joseph  Booker,  of  Fort 
Buurke,  New  South  Wales. 

July  II. 

Sit  (W- Foun.— At  St  Marr’s,  Islington.  WIlTlam,  son 
of  Xathl.  T<owe  Shaw,  to  Matilda,  daugiitcr  of  Francis 
Ford,  of  ililiier-strect,  Islington. 

Jidy  16. 

CiM.ER  —  JAOORna.  —  At  TrinitT  Church,  Chelsea, 
James  Gillcr.  of  Marylubone,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Joseph  JaggtTs. 

JiUy  31. 

Im.ER-Cni'<wiCK.— At  Monrovia.  West  Coast  Africa, 
Helen  Klixabetli,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Ihler,  of  l«ee, 
Kent  to  Henry  Charles  CrUwIck,  of  Buclianiian, 
Gtaiid  Uassa,  Liberia. 

Jidy  S3. 

AwDRr.r— StuPPICRT.— At  Rosario,  Buenoa  Ayres, 
Aiubr'se.  aon  of  Ambrose  Awdrey,  Helode  II  nisi*. 
>Vil«4.  to  Fr.-*nc'‘s  (}ra'*e,  daughter  of  tlio  late  J.  G. 
Stu.ideit,  WiMHlunrn,  CO.  Clare. 

Kkxt  — C.VUTB.":.  —  At  Kt  Margaret's.  V«>«tmitis*rr, 
Ho  iry  Kent,  of  tlammcnimli!i,  to  Mary  Atm  Mar¬ 
garet,  danglitor  of  T.  I».  Carter,  of  Vlncenl-squaro, 
Westtitinster. 

WiNHi/iw— Haven.— .\t  V.’.avertree,  the  U  w.  C’lar’es 
de  11  ola  \Yinslow  to  Eloa'io.a  Ltiey,  (l.iu^!iter  of  the 
Ute  Tiiomai  Hayes. 

Aufutt  1. 

D(VltON— Davenes,— At  Park  Chapel.  ITornsey.  John 
Rtdterison,  M»u  td  Robert  Hnvisoii,  of  Tufnell-park- 
road,  to  Alice  Mutllda,  daughter  ui  tlie  late  Aiaodeu 
Havenes.  of  rrouch-end. 

F.l»ii‘)M>— !lis>KT  —At  Camhenvell,  Wil’lam  Edmo  td, 
of  Peoibroko  Villas,  IVekham,  to  Harriet  KiUAliot:i, 
daughter  of  C.  E.  Bis-ot.  of  Peckiiitn. 

IJ.sTiiAM'Ar-TiLt.o  At  Kochainntoii,  Philip,  a  n  of 
the  lute  W.  S.  Hathaway,  of  VVuiddedon,  to  latifa. 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Till,  of  Sr.  Omer,  France. 

IvKADY— FokdaTL  — At  SL  Lukc’s,  Borwick-etrerf, 
John  Tobiii  Rt-ady,  Capt  GOtli  Ftmt,  to  lle!e:i  June 
Theresa,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Fordatt,  of 
L'ppcr  Bcdfi.<rd-nlaee,  Russell-equare,  and  The  Hyea- 
mures,  Ulo  of  Man. 

Lai.vso.N— Gacdinei:.— At  Paddington,  John  Ailhur 
L.'ii’ison,  of  aldington.  Bedfordshire,  to  Alice  Milne, 
daughter  of  John  Gardiuor,  of  Waatboume-toirace, 
liyde-iMirk. 

Wkbr— UDur/tRR.— At  SL  Oeoi^'t,  Ilanover-square, 
Charter  Webb,  of  Wiiiibnriie  AHnstrr.  Horset'ttdra, 
to  kliniie,  daughter  of  John  Bjulgcr,  pf  Cambridge- 
•troet,  I'h'cleaton-aquare. 

Wf3T  —  MAT1IN30.N.  —  At  Christ  Church.  Hwns^v, 
Alfied  Thomas,  sou  of  T.  U.  We  t,  of  Wvfo’.  I  Court. 
Oson,  to  RUsalteth.  daughter  of  Thoa.  Matiinaun,  of 
Bridge  House,  Humsey-lane,  Highgate-UiU. 

Anfuit  6. 

Knox— LOfit.— At  Calmlta,  George  F.dward  Knox, 
C.S.,  North  West  Pi-ovincea,  to  Ivstheriuo  IajiIsu, 
daughter  of  tho  late  MajorW.  I^och,  Bombay  Lancers 


Auru*t  11. 

Cou.iNGwoon— Moore.— .\t  Valett.a,  Malta.  Clennell 
t'oliinrwoiMl,  Captain  R.  \  ,  tn  .\n:>e  dau  filler  of  liie 
late  Major  John  Hildebrand  Oakes  M-o-e.  Hth  Re.;t. 

Tai.Roi— liARDiNd.— At  itirmiiigliain,  John  Arthur 
Talbot,  of  (^uilfont-street,  Kusse'l-s<iunre,  to  Flur.s, 
daughter  of  William  Sextus  Harding,  Harborne 
Heath,  Birmingham. 

W.AUtni  -TitKiiKtt.NK.— At  Ratli,  George  Barry  Waugh, 
of  Lofthonio  Gate,  Yorkatiire,  to  Frances,  daughter 
of  the  Itt?  U.  F.  Trehemo,  of  Cuytrelione,  Olumur- 
gaiisliire. 

iiur(«f  13. 


nEProni>— Stevenson.— At  P.iuhy.  B.  A  Bedford,  of 
Duhlin,  t<>  Amy,  daughter  of  David  Stevenson,  of 
Hu^by. 

i.wo.N  —  Alexander.  —  At  Wooilbrldge,  George 
Blnyon,  of  W'ickham  Market,  to  Helen,  daughter  of 
the  lute  John  K.  Aiexauder,  of  Ipswich. 

Haknay— Ha.nnat.  —  At  Kingmnuir  House,  .Tames 
Ilannay.  of  Barcelona,  to  Jean  Heott,  daughter  of 
the  Into  George  Francis  Ilannay,  of  Kiiiguuuir,  Fife. 

Pakson.A— Lekdek.— At  Lit  le  Waluingham,  Ue»rgc 
Parsons,  Commmander  U.N.,  to  Sarah  Ellzahctli, 
daugliter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lceder. 

Tyruki.L — (hi  AMI  BR  — At  Upton,  Burks  George  Gerald 
Tyiroli  to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Chainier. 

WILL'S  —  8AS.S1. At  Kensington,  Thos.  Willis,  of 
Tavlsttwk- place,  to  Mary  Jone,  daughter  of  the  lato 
O.  11.  Basse,  of  Ketisiug'ton. 


Aujutt  13. 


IJinTLIM— EasUM.— At  Lymlnsrer,  Henry,  son  of  .Tohn 
B<rtles,  of  kldgbnstou.  to  Kiiiilr.  duu.hter  of  tlie 
lute  Robert  Hayes  Easum,  of'  Lyminster,  Lodge, 
near  Arundel. 

Cahe— WaTt.s.— At  Holy  Trinity,  Wisitrainsler,  Horatio 
John,  son  of  John  Case,  of  Maidstone,  to  Josepliine, 
daughter  of  the  Into  Edwanl  Watts,  of  llyihe.  Kent. 

Ddvk — Wood.— A'  Uptoi),  John  Matihow,  suiiof  Percy 
M.  Dove,  of  Claughton,  to  Amy  Gord^m.  daughter  of 
Joliii  Wood,  late  of  West  Kirby,  Cho.shire. 

Gk.n  rt.K—  Eihkx.  —  At  Trinity ’church,  Pafldlngton, 
George  Gentle  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  C.  K.  Essex, 
of  (himpl>ell-road,  Bow. 

Havil.vnd— Darry  —At  Kells,  co.  Kilkenny,  tho  Rev. 
O.  K.  Ilaviland.  of  Warbleton,  Sussex,  to  I>lary, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Christopher  Darby,  of  Kell*. 

llAYWARD  — GATitKi.L  — At  Nouchatel,  Switzerland, 
•lohn  Hayward,  to  Louisa  Gatrell,  both  of  Lymington, 
Haiita. 

UONNKLL — Ogle.— At  Englefleld-grcen,  Bolton  Mon- 
sell,  ('apt.  73rd  Regt.,  to  Mary  Beverley,  daughter  of 
Colonel  O/td,  ILE. 

Pkuk.h  -.>Vii.r()N. — At  Wlmbled  m.  Ilenrv,  son  of  Henry 
Perks,  of  Stourbridge,  to  Maria  Ann,  daugliter  of  tho 
late  WilUoin  WiiRhis  Wilton,  of  Chancery-lane. 

PoWLErr— Lusfi.EY.-At  Maltby.  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Ordo 
Powlett,  aon  of  Lord  Bolto  i,  to  tlie  Lady  Algilha 
F.  M.  Lumley,  daugidcr  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 


August  IL 


I  M‘  Ii.w  VINE— St.  John.— At  Tavist04*k,  William  Frede¬ 
rick  Mclhvaiiie,  Lieut.  ILM.I*.!.,  to  H>>phin  Margaret 
Beausitamp,  dvuglilor  of  tho  lato  Cupt.vin  Oliver 
St.  Join. 

R\t  i*H  — BurHAN,\N.--At  8L  Mark’s,  Now  Brompton, 
Henry  Harrison  Ralph  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Guorgo 
Buchauau,  of  Chatham. 

August  15. 

CARTArRiOTTT  —  O.sDORN,  —  At  Ilampstcail.  George 
Ki*»g»Tord  Cariwrfpht,  of  Camb-irne,  Cornwall,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  tlio  lato  Rev.  Edward  Oaboru,  of 
Ashcldiini,  Ksmcx. 

Davis-Doimji.a^s, — At  SL  Paul’s,  Ball’s-pond.Ifcrhert 
Mali,  son  of  G.  Davis,  of  ScIIly  lsK*8,  to  Fanny  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thos.  Do'igla«s,  of  Soutb-g.ovo  East, 
Mildsiisy-park,  Stoke  Newi.igton. 

Fordati— (JUKKKY.— At  Wvybrldge,  George  Quayle 
Fordad,  of  Cra%'eu-hiil.  to  Frances  Helou,  daughter 
of  William  Currey,  of  Weybridgc-lieath. 

Knight— Macdonald. — At  Maidstone, Robert  Kniglit, 
of  Muiddtone,  to  Patricia  5(acdonald,  of  Livcrnevs. 

MiLR'i— MaCAIUK.— .\t  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  H*'ury 
Miles,  of  Union-square,  Islington,  to  KtUa  Mu  in, 
widow  of  Robert  Gideon  BfaciUre,  of  Mydilcllon-st., 
ClerkenwcU. 

N  AIMER — WRnn. — AtSt.  Mark’s,  Kennlngton, Alexander 
Melvi  le  Napier  to  Eleanor  Elixabotn,  daughter  of 
Edward  W.  Webb,  of  Carlton  Villas,  ('Inphnin-rond. 

Pai:kiioc.«e— Pollock.— At  All  Saii.ts*.  Kemingion- 

fark,  IVillinm,  aon  of  the  lato  John  Purkhouse,  of 
lallwiton,  Devon,  to  Mary  Theresa,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Pollock. 

ROKftrcK— Rohe.— At  Ifampstead,  RosahePe,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jarvis  Roebuck,  of  Sl  Croix,  Wot  ludic.s, 
t<>  Jose|*h  Pear*on  Rose,  of  llainjwtead. 

Rrtsu— RoKnuCK.— At  llaiuji-itend,  Jowph  PeBrs.-)n 
Rose,  of  Ham|ist«ad,  to  Kosalielle,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jan  Is  Roebuck,  of  St.  (*r«lx.  West  Indies. 

8  ttM’.soN- Wedb.- .Ytr'uMark’.*,  Ko.i..ingt..;i,  Thomas 
Edwanl  Sampson  to  Jo.  c::e  Emily,  daughter  of 
K  Iward  W.  Webb. 

Skntancb— Houghton. —At  Camberwell.  William 
Henry,  son  of  YVillinm  Sentance.  of  Carrlrerwell,  It) 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Hou.'rhtn:i,  of  Lnmhclh. 
Smith  -TwouT.-At  Hortmondeu,  Kent.  Ai  erLa.i  iof 
tVl  tiain  Smith,  of  Chatham.  I>  Allcj  Tyler,  duuglilcr 
of  lid.  Tyler  Tworl,  of  H«r*ra''i»‘1on. 
SiEitLiNG-sroNR.— Edward  Cowingham  Steilliig  to 
Lliiun  Bertha  Slone. 

Tavlok— HuoiiEx.— At  Llanhadam-fawr,  Aberyst- 
wlth,  Henry  Eiitlcld,  sou  of  J  Jiu  Taylor,  to  Clau-lia 
l.ovina,  daugliter  of  HiikIi  Hugh's,  of  Alieryntwitli. 
TOM3— Lyon.— At  Islington,  Charles  Moncton  Toms, 
of  F^rest-liilL  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Lyou, 
of  GiiRdfonb 

WER-STEi;— Ki.Ntt. — At  St.  Paneras,  Alford  William, 
aon  of  Edxar  Web«ter,  of  Chester,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Dorald  W.  King,  of  Wobuni-place. 
WiriiY(*OMUi:-GiLU— At  East  Teignmoulh,  Witliam 
Wit'i)Combe,  nriJgivater,  to  Ann  Palmer,  daughter 
of  the  late  Uohc;t  GUI,  of  Shurton,  Hiogursey. 

Angeut  16. 

Stmmoxda— Hoar — At  Camberwell,  John  Slmmonds, 
of  Eas'laktr-road,  Camberwoll,  to  Sarah  Green, 
widow  of  John  Christian  Hose. 


August  17. 

Bvrrt— QriN— At  St  BHdo’s,  Arthur  Hugh  Srilth 
Ikirry,  of  Marliory  Hall,  Cheshire,  to  T,ady  Mmy 
Wyndiiain  (i  dn,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraveu. 

August  IS. 

Aldridge  —  Willan.s.  —  At  Bayswater,  Angii«tus 
Hewit.  aon  of  Henry  Mooring  .\IJridge,  of  Poole,  to 
Hannah  Wiliaiis,  daughter  of  John  Willans,  of 
B.svitwater. 

AuariN— CaosRT.— At  St.  Paneras,  Charles  Plcrry 
Austin,  (•>  Ri>*ialle  A.  8.,  daugliter  of  James  Crosby, 
of  B  itish  Guiana. 

lU'CKLi:— GuKiG.— At  St  Poter’s,  Bayswater,  Snmn>’l 
Buckle.  U-E  ,  to  Fi  unees  Elizabctli  Roblusou,  daugli¬ 
ter  of  Commissary-General  G.cig. 
Bl'u.NKT—PuiTKiL— At  Cnimlington,  Jacob  Burnet  to 
Margaret  Mati]d>i,dauiiit«r  of  K.  I’utter,  Tyiieinoui  '. 

C \UTiiKtV— llooiH.N.— At  MaryWbouo  Chuicli,  Jam-; 
Henry,  son  of  James  llu:iry  CartJiow,  of  Bronipton- 
road,  ti  Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  the  Into  Thoin,)s 
llugbin,  of  the  Isle  of  I'tianet,  Kent 
Cl.AKK'-lluaOX.— At  Isleworih,  Octavius  Leigh  Clare, 
to  Harriot,  daugliter  of  the  lato  William  Huaon,  of 
LiV'^rpoal. 

Daulky—Ti  dor.— At  St.  Harylebone  Church,  Welling¬ 
ton,  aon  of  lleury  Dailey,  of  Wiiignild,  no.  Wicklow, 
to  Anna  Franves,  daiigiiter  of  iSicliard  Tudor,  of 
Dickley,  Kent. 

De  Lanalle— Davidson.— At  NotUngham,  C.aptni  i 
A.  U.  de  LasaRe,  15Ui  llus.s.irs,  to  llury,  daughter  f 
W.  J.  D.ividaou,  of  Nottiiigiiain. 

OnE(*soN--Cooi*KR.— At  .St.  Pniicrns.  Joseph  Gregaon, 
of  Hull,  to  Sarah  Ellen,  dauKhter  of  John  Cooper,  of 
St.  Gtiorge's-terrace,  Regent  »-park. 

Hartley- CaI'EL.  —  At  Waroluim,  the  Bov.  A.  R. 
Hartley,  of  Brighstnno,  I.W.,  to  Catharine  Eliza, 
daughterof  the  Rev.  S.  R  Capel.  of  Warehani.  D.irocf. 
Holden — STf.nuY.-  At  Ncuuhutol,  Switzerland,  Luthor 
Holden  toFrr.nces,  daughter  of  the  late  Wosey  Slerry, 
of  Upruiiistur,  Ettsex. 

Hi'.NT — ViNALL.— At  Hildenborough,  Frederick  W.  H. 

Hunt  to  Klary  Louis.x  Vinall. 

Lake — Vaughan.— At  rkutbonme,  Henry  Harris,  son 
of  tho  late  Wtllinm  Lake,  to  Marian,  daughter  of  tiio 
late  Stephen  Vaughan,  of  Eastbourne. 

Lynr— II  aRRI.'^on.— At  Uolbeach,  Lincolnshire,  Charles 
Lyne,  of  Canoubary,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Utc 
lute  F.  A.  llarrisoon,  of  Hollieach. 

3IAK1.VS  — COPEMA.N.  — At  Norw  cli,  Walter  Robert 
Makins,  of  Hendon,  to  Elizabeth  Sarah,  daughter  of 
JuhnCopeman,  of  Norwich. 

Mkal'Heu— Brown.— At  SL  ]latthow’a,Oakley-ftqimrc, 
Joliii  Wyatt,  son  of  John  Meacher,  of  Oakley-Mpiare, 
to  Emma  Mary,  daughter  of  the  lute  George  Brown. 
MiLtKS  — Brvan.  — At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryansion-square. 
Arthur  Mears,  Captain  M.S.C  ,  to  Edith,  daugliter  of 
John  C.  D  Bevan,  of  Hndslrigh-street,  Tavistock-sq. 

;  Hofei  rr—GoRDo.X.*  At  SouthatnpHon.  Andrew  Moflitt, 
Staff  A.saistant-Surgeon.  to  Helen  Ciarke,  daughter 
of  the  late  I.icut.-Gtiiieral  il.  W.  Gonkm,  U.A. 
Phillips— Burton.— At  Murytebone  Church,  Stephan 
Smith,  aon  of  William  Phillips,  of  Baker-street,  to 
Georgiana  Grcig,  daughter  of  the  late  Ihomas  Burton, 
of  Dake-ati  eet,  Ma!iche-iier-.*:quari\ 

Ro.xk— Barrington.— At  Roxtuu,the  Rev.  John  Henrx* 
Rose,  of  CierkenwcR.  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Samuol  Darriii|rton,  Chawson  House.  BedfonUhirc. 
RowlatT— Hopson.— At  Surbiton,  F.  W.  Kowlatt,  of 
Kingston-on-Tliamcj,  to  Emma,  widow  of  Major  W. 
Hopson  Hopson,  36ili  Regt. 

RUMBULD  — IIOPKWBLL  — At  Hammersmith,  Sir  C. 
Arthur  IL  Uumbold.  of  Farrund,  B.irt.,  to  EIL'n 
Eliza,  daughter  of  E.  H»]>ewell,  of  Wnltliams'ow. 
Rutiibufurd— Bki'XNRIU- At  Thurla.ston.  Henry 
Kuihcrfunl.  of  Fainiington,  to  Mary  Wilhelmina, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Qeo.  Edwd.  Bruzuer,  of  Thur- 
laston,  Lcicustorahlro. 

Shaw— M.t(.'l,u;Ntl.— At  Crieff,  Donald  Shaw,  of  In¬ 
verness,  to  Maggie,  daughter  of  John  MacLiesh,  of 
Crieff. 

Smith— Jon::.s  — At  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  Henry  Claudius 
Smith,  of  Calcutta,  to  Kllcn  Jerna,  daughter  of  the 
late  Bunjamlii  Jone.s,  of  Cheyn(>-wnlk,  Chelsea. 
TliOROLD  —  CliAUl.KwooD.  —  At  Nortliam,  ReginaM 
Henry  ThorolJ,  late  of  the  92nd  Regt.,  to  Sat  ah 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Captain  K.  P.  Charlewooil, 
ILN.,  of  Durrant,  Bideford,  Devon. 

WillAil-CooK.— At  Clifton,  Arthur  Richard  Lewis,  son 
of  the  late  Lietit.-Gunoral  Richard  Whish,  ILaiibay 
Army,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Isaac  Allan  Cooke,  of 
Cdfton. 

WlitiK-BArilMANN.— At  Bemo,  Theodore  II.  White, 
of  Reeding,  to  Louise  klarie  Barhmann,  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neumann,  of  Neuebatel. 
WiiiTt.iNG— Townsend.— At  Seale,  Surrey,  Roliert 
C.  S.  Whlliiiig  to  Alice  Marion,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  I'arkin  Townsend,  cf  Crawley,  Oxon, 
Willoughby  Caudoni.— At  Puns, George  Widongh- 
by,  of  Bedford-s^itare,  London,  to  Agnes  Cardoui. 
WltJlKRtXGiON— 1‘oTrKK.— .\t  Soiudng,  Ltid  Kvniis, 
ann  of  Ciimio*  II.  Witlieringt>>n.of  AberIash,Sonniiig, 
t  •  Sia;y  Ad.i,  dan^Iitvr  of  the  lute  WUlium  Potter,  of 
\Vandswortlt. 

August  19. 

ArniEit  —  UfRiroR,  —  At  Peterb-wough,  Canada, 
Fi'nncls  Ktlwu'd,  iM»A  of  J.  Airlier,  of  Liishill,  Wilu. 
to  Margaret,  daugliter  of  Charles  Lubldge,  of  Peter- 
b-irouglu 

COOKSON— I>OD  ON.— At  K1ng»ton-on-Tham«a,  Wil¬ 
liam  Affleck,  s«m  of  the  late  T.  W.  Cookson,  of  Sea- 
forth,  Liveriiool,  to  Catheri  e  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  ,fo«epli  Dodmnn,  of  L<>iuDn. 

Edwai.da  -  I'RKKUAN.  — At  Saxmiin-lham,  Suffolk, 
Henry  Charles  Edwards,  of  Wo.*tlbri'lg-,  to  Sarali 
Jane,  d  lughlcr  of  lleury  L.  Pree'n  in,  t'a\munU!irtm. 
Edwards— Hewlett.- At  Astlry,  tho  Itw.  Oeo.-;e 
Edwards,  of  Euderby,  L?irc.;:u.sliiro,  to  Kuiily, 
daughter  of  the  liev.  Dr.  llowIetL 
Fkuovsox— CLtKTON.— At  WyUc.  Charles  John  O’Neil 
Ferguson,  Captain  11.  F..,  to  Cntl«erine  Louisa,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rov.  Ciiarlea  Clifton,  of  Tymaw. 
Fry— BLiGii  —At  Upper  Xorwoo<i.  Walter  Henry,  son 
of  the  late  Edmund  Fry,  to  Elizabeth  SLommers, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Bligh,  of  Upper  Norwood. 
OOODINO  •  llOWKS.— AtWymondham.KrcderlckHenry 
Googling,  of  llalesworth,  Suffolk,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  tho  late  James  llow^  of  Wymondham. 
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OOODlSOIf  PAni.KT.— At  CJi««f#r,  Ceorjpe  ^VniUm 
GjoUitoti,  of  WtMiUoD,  near  Li\erpoolt  to  Aimta  Jmie 
Padiey,  of  Waterloo,  near  Livorj>ouL 

JOKIM— (iosxCLU'-At  S(^ikeNewillJrtoQ,8■muclJone«, 
of  HUh'otiry  Now>pnrk,  toGortrudu  Annie,  daue'ti^er 
of  the  late  j»hn  Guiiioil,  of  Ui;;ii*.)ury. 

PEAIH'II— H  vivBti. — AtUir  r*I>eri;acle..lomc»II.I*carch, 
of  l{a^c^)}n,  to  Louiaa,  dau:;ltter  of  Uenjaiuiu  Baker, 
of  Tuub.'idga. 

mtVNOLU.i — ALLETSON.— At  Cheater,  Archibald  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Danutuiry.  Ri!]fa»t,  to  IVa’ices,  dauKhtcr  of 
Tliouiat  AJ  etstin,  of  B  iuEhtoii  OrntiEe,  Cheater. 

BlLVKU^la.Wifai.  -  At  All  Saints’,  Murgaift-etreet,  J. 
Mortiiiusr  Weir  Silver.  ILM.L.I.,  to  Annette  Louisa, 
dauKhter  of  Morgan  Oravea,  of  Alveratoke. 

6TYLb->BBAl.i£lt.— At  Cambridge,  George  Style,  of 
Qaocn’a  College,  Cambridge,  to  Jane,  daugbUM*  of 
Tatrick  Oealea.  of  Newuhain,  Canibritlec. 

TilUi(Sr4M.D— ilKAlll.— At  Wolverlcy,  Worcestershire, 
Thomas  W.  TliuraAaM,  of  Leaminxton,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  Matthew  Iloath.  of  Wolverley. 

Tuuwbu.^IIackik.— At  8.  Krth,  Cornwall,  the  Rev. 
George  rugwcll,  of  Ilfraonmbe,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  la..e  Jla^oc-tiaoeral  George  Mackie. 


Jugtuf  to. 

▲llcabd-~IIodslct.->AI  Brompton,  ITenry  Julios 
Alleard,  of  Delamcre-creaoent,  to  Mary  Anne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ge.>rge  lioualey,  of  Oaalow^reeoeut,  South 
Kenai^igton. 

B.tiLKy— I'ASWKLL.— At  Much  lladham,  Herts,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bailey,  of  8t.  Augustine’s  College,  to 
Anna,  dau^ier  of  the  late  George  Morris  Toswell, 
of  Canterbury. 

BKKNKK.S — WiiiTESit>K.-At  Dablln,  William  Thomas 
Be  nera,  of  Calcutta,  to  Charlotte  Anna,  daugtiter  of 
Lieut.-C-iL  Whiteside,  late  llth  PooL 

Clakk  HtKKRK.^At  Highbury,  Butler,  son  of  George 
Clark,  of  Highbuiy-terrace,  to  Seliua,  daughter  of 
J.  J.  Barker,  of  Kamsbury-sU'eet. 

CLAKKK  it  t>m  — At fVmge.  Captain  H.  A.  Clarke,  R.A., 
to  Matilda  Arabella,  daughter  of  the  late  Ma^or  llugli 
M.  8t  ViiK'cnt  Koee,  of  Tarlogle,  Koashire. 

CoTru.N^LilTLR.~At  South  Harkney,  Francis  Loven 
Cotton,  of  Biacklieath,  to  Maria  Emily,  daughter  of 
the  late  .Insepli  Little 

CHArau  huiTH.^At  Croydon,  Alfred,  son  of  the  late 
K«lwin  Turner  Crafer.  of  Clapham,  to  Maryllaril^ 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Smith,  of  Porest-liill. 

GkaiiaM  MiuuLETOg.  At  Bdiubuirh,  T.  E.  Graham, 
Hetiders-m-row,  to  Margaret  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Iste  Jolin  Middleton,  of  Hainford,  Norfolk. 

Hoiieo.x-^ADtMH.— At  Lenton,  Frai»cis.  aon  of  Francis 
Hobson,  of  Burnt  fltonee,  near  Sheffleld,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Adams,  of  Lenton  Kirs,  near 
Nottingham. 

IlVTC'HiNRGff— Close.— At  Puttenham,  Tring,  the  Rev. 

C.  it  llutchinaon.of  litaume,Hacka,  to  Mary  Isabella, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Rev.  It.  W.  Ck>ec,  of  Woodbouse 
Eevee,  l^eloeetershire. 

KKi.SBr—l>AttLitN).— At  Ilorley,  Surrey,  Walter  Kelsey, 
of  Hurley,  to  Elisa  Barrett  Darling,  of  Cbarlwood, 

Kiko—Mulbs.— At  Carry  Rirol,  William  King,  Lieut. 
k5th  Kegt.,  to  Frances  Isabelle  Juliaua  Speke,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  II.  M.  Mules,  of  llininsler. 

Kl  xxe A  B— Max  WBLU— At  Ten  auchty.  Charles  George 
Hood  Kioncar,  of  Drum,  to  Jesaie  Jane,  daughter  of 
Wellwood  llerries  Maxwell,  of  Munches. 

LODOK— 'I^KicB— At  Abergavenny,  Rev.  J.  Alfred 
Ijodge,  nf  Whitburn,  8underlatiil,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Price,  of  Abergavenny. 

McMillan  —  Poolb.  —  At  IngulUsby,  Lincolnshire, 
Alexainlw  McMillan,  of  Bradford,  to  Caroline,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jehu  Poole. 

ICkli.o — IvVANA.— At  St.  Lake's,  Marylehnne,  Willm. 
Mello,  of  Little  Antwell,  Herts,  to  Louisa  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Thmnes  Evans,  of  Pall-mall. 

MKUitiM.iN— Wells.  — At  Cranleigh,  the  Rev.  Jc^eph 
Merrintan,  of  8L  John's  Coll.,  Canibrk).;e,  to  .Iiilia 
El  e  I,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Wright  Wells,  of 
RydiughursL 

PiliLLiih  —  AKTHUB.  ~  At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  Evan 
Pbillii«,  of  Abereanell.  near  Hiiilth.  Breconshire,  to 
Kale,  daughter  of  the  late  William  8tuck  Arthur,  of 
Brisod. 

Baikbs — MONKO.— At  Chobliam,  Roltcrt  Taunton,  aon 
of  Kobert  Ralkea.  of  Trelte  fydd,  Bieeou,  to  Sophia 
Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Monrit,  of  Caveodish-eq. 

Salmon  —  BuaiiBT.  —  At  8l  Peter's,  Eaton-aquare. 
George  8alm<m.  of  Htevenoge,  to  Lucy,  dan«{htur  of 
the  late  J.  Buslihy.  of  Halkin'eireet,  tIroavemir-pL 

etsDKOKD— Williamson.— At 8l  Bddv's,  Fleet-aUTet, 
llcniy  Sandford,  of  Ki  g-street,  Cheepsklv.  to  Ann, 
datKUier  of  the  late  Toonins  Williamson,  of  Fleci-at 

BkiulxNT.aIN— BucMLLY.— At  Cbeddleton,  Stafford, 
the  hev.  .lames  Jordan  Herjeanesoti,  of  Licefle'Mi.  to 
Kliaa  *ei'  .  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Buckley, 
of  OlJIrafford. 

8TtM;ki>ALB— IIOLMKS.— At  Liverpool,  George*  Min  of 
George  Btoehdale,  of  l^oudon,  to  Clara,  daughter  of 
David  llolnte*,  of  Liverpool. 

Tuorrsii— lit  ix:uiNiKiN.— At  Grlndo  i,  near  Stockton- 
oa-*raea,  Arthur  B.  II.,  sen  of  Charles  Trotter,  of 
Htockttiu-ou-Tees.  to  K«lith,  dnu^rliter  of  ’Hiotna*  ' 
Hutchinson,  of  llowden-liuuae,  nr.  8toc*kton-on-'l>ee. 

Von  Uau.stkim  -  ATTWATKa.— At  81,  havlour’s.  Pad- 
dingtou,  Erust  Karl  Georg  Tltiio,  Baron  von  llaustein, 
of  Walthauann.  Pnissia,  to  Annette  llarriette  Frances 
Attwater,  of  Kaodolph-gerdens,  London. 

Wallis — Kbeblil— At  kl  GeorgeV,  llanover-aquare, 
Auguetus,  son  of  Chsurles  Bd.  Wailla,  of  Ueasborotigh- 

Sardeits.  to  Fanny  Margaret,  dau^ter  of  the  late 
oho  Kecble,  of  Claverton-etrcoL 

Attgwf  n. 

Bbodbcrst-Bkabbook.— At  8t  Ooorge’a,  HanoTcr- 
aqnare,  John  Edward  UrodhursL  late  CapL  4th  Dra¬ 
goon  Ouaida,  to  Helen  AmebaVallance,  daughter  of 
the  late  Brewa:er  Beabrook,  Urigliton. 

CABTStUHB— Utchfiblil— At  8L  Oeorgc's.  Hanover- 
aquare,  Mkihael  Carteigfaa  to  Mary,  daugUiar  ol  Jas. 
Lttchfliddi 

Deacon  HOB]rcA.eTLB.— At  Hackney,  Ocuvlas  Doa- 
COB.  FUaehley,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Charlee 
Ilemonetle.  Wllsoo-roaa,  Daiston. 

Do WLINO— Dow UNU.— At  Leicester.  WlUIsm  Dowling. 
Cambarweli,  to  Kate,  daughter  ol  the  late  Michel 
Dowling,  iMlMMnr. 


El.riOT— WiNO.— At  Kensington,  William  Elliot  to 
Iviaabetti  Marla,  daughter  of  Isaac  Wing,  Nurtolk. 

Le  KoULF— llKUBUT. — At  Balking.  Edward  F.  I.e 
Houef,  Wanstcad,  Eaaoa,  to  Mary  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  lleliorL 

Mathew— M  iYiiKtr.—.Vt  Edgba^ton,  Ellon,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  U.  MayUew,  of  Edgbuatou,  to  Syduey 
ilaytiew,  of  London. 

Nash— Williams.- At  8t  James'a,  Nottlng-hlll, 
Edward,  aon  of  Edward  Nash,  Aldgate,  to  Ixtuiso 
Mary  Aon  Whitwell,  dauglitor  of  U.  L.  WlUiami, 
Avenue-road,  8tiepherd's-buih. 

SOAMKA  -  CoouT.— At  Uiiglitou,  Joscph  8oam«>s,  Pefet-^ 
field.  Hants,  to  Agnes  Aun,  daughter  of  tho  late 
Charles  Cobby,  Brighton. 

Tiiounhill— BvRkick.— At  Hsekney,  George  Roliert 
Tlinnihill,  of  Htepnoy,  to  Catherine  Aune,  daughter 
of  Henry  narrick,  of  Hackney. 

WilKBLER— Btkoud.— At  Walworth,  John  W.  Wiccler, 
Upper  Keuuiu^n-laue,  to  Emma  8iruod,  Kc.ming- 
ton-road 

Wilkinson- STOitMONT.— At  Handsworth.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Frank  Wilkinson,  Madeira,  to  Harriet  Davies, 
dauj^terof  the  Ute  William  Stormont,  Bhvewsbury. 

August  S4 

UOTTRBAii— COLBEANT.— At  Fontainebleau,  James 
Motteram,  of  Button  ColdAeld,  WarwiidLshire,  to 
Therrse  Caroline  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  leie  Mou- 
Meur  Auguste  Colbrant,  of  Fontaliieldeau. 

PABts -Adams— At  8l  Maiy's,  Islington,  Edward 
Alexander  Paria.  to  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  the  lute 
Gourge  Down  Adams,  Ware,  Herts. 

August  25^ 

Bampord— HaRKISON— At  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
Thos.Bamford.  to  Harsh  Harrison,  Loudwaier,  Bucks. 
Banks— Anti.'LIKF.— At  Hoxton,  William  Audersou 
Banks,  Murray-etreet,  Hoxton.  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
William  Antcliff,  .Newnhain-atreet.  Goodman’s-fields. 
Baikley— Hutchinson.— At  Noitham,  Henry  Mon¬ 
tague  Baseley  to  Frances  1'heodt«la,  daughter  of 
LieuL-Genl.  Hutchinson,  Wellasbourt.e,  nr.  Itideford. 
OkkkN— KinusMORTIL- At  Woodchurch,  Knnt,  Geo. 
IL'ken,  of  Lansdown-roed,  Hack  ey.  to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  J.  P  Kiugsnorth.  of  Woodchurch. 
CiiUKTUN — CuURTUN.— At  Whitckurch,  Bhrupsliire, 
W.  H.  ChurtOQ,  Clieeter.  to  Emily,  daughter  ol  Wtu. 
Parker  Churtoo,  Whitchurch. 

Cook— Smith.— At  Bdiaburgh,  Dr.  Edmund  APeyno 
Cook,  late  of  London,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of  tho  late 
Henry  Smith. 

COK.NRY— IVB. — At  Lang'ey.  Thomas  Comey  to  Rosa, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Ive,  both  of  the  same 
places 

COTTK — SiIETTi.E. — At  Ham])stead,  Charles,  son  of  the 
Kev.  James  Cosrte,  of  Polstead,  Huffulk,  to  Fraiioee 
Kliaabetk,  daughter  of  Tliomaa  Sbettie,  Witchamp- 
ton,  Doreetehlra. 

Davies— Bkownb.  — At  Drayton  Baosett,  Thomae 
Davies,  Neuadd,  Llanboder,  CrickhoweU,to  Carvliue, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Browne. 

Davii-:S— OTTER.— At  Bwiuton,  Yorkshire,  tho  Rev.  A. 
W.  W.  Davies,  llorbuiy,  to  Barbara  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Henry  Otter,  Swintoii  House. 

Davis  —  BllKPi'AKD.  —  At  St.  Mary's.  KewinTton, 
Richard,  whi  of  the  late  Joltn  DavU,  of  Windsor 
Great  Park,  to  France^,  daughter  of  Goorge  8Ue{>- 
panl,  of  the  New  Kent-r«>ed. 
l)i,-K— Bkvkuiduc.— At  Transy  House,  Pitnfemiiine, 
Jame.4  Nicholas  Dick,  Stuff  Surgeon  R.N.,  to  Eliaa- 
lM‘th  Margaret,  daugiiter  of  Robert  Beverid.e. 

Dunn  •  Glovkk.— At  Basingstoke.  Ge^nge  F.  Dunn, 
to  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Glover. 

Ford — OXBNHam.— At  Christ  Church,  Lanc-aster-gatc, 
Ernest  Peplow-Ford,  Gloucester-ciescent.  Hyde-tiark, 
to  Emily  Marian,  daughter  of  Hugit  Oxuuliam,  Lciu- 
Bter-square. 

Pullrr— Hinds.— At  Surbiton,  Oswald  TVilliAin,  son 
of  the  late  Edmond  Fuller,  St  Leonard's,  to  Rose 
Maxw'ell,  daughter  of  Benjamin  llliids,  Surbiton. 
Gilbert  — OiLDKKT. — At  Ulufteld,  Norfolk,  Walter 
Ktlward  Gilbert,  Lieut-  37th  Kegt.,  to  leabelle  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  late  II.  Gilbert,  Kensington 
Ooi.DlNU  —  CkosLET.  —  At  Sunningilale,  Fredvrick 
Nassau  Golding,  late  LleuL  32nd  Itegt.,  to  Louisa 
Mary  Oeorgleua,  daughter  of  Sir  Ch^lee  Deciums 
Crooley,  KnL,  of  Sunmngdale. 

Orindi.k — Chadwick.— At  liurklng,  the  Rev.  Eibnund 
Samuel  Orindle  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Chadwick,  Leeda 

H.vll — Youno.  —  At  Oystermoutb.  Glamorganshire. 
Alfied  Hall,  Swansea,  to  Borah  Edith,  daughter  01 
George  Young,  Swansea. 

Hardman— TAMLBToN.^At  Bimsingham.  John  Rer- 
nard,  eon  of  the  late  John  llardniau,  Binningimm, 
to  Mary  Margaret,  daugliterof  Uie  late  Jno.  Williugtou 
Tarleton.  ol  Bolihull,  Werwicksliire. 

IIOARF— Makett.- At  Bl  Clement’s,  Jersey,  William 
I<cckie  O  U.  Hoare,  eon  of  Captn.  John  lloare,  late 
Bombay  Army,  to  Loulea  Ann  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Charlee  Marett,  8L  Cletnont'a,  Jersey. 
Howdkn— Kemdlil— At  West  Hannlngneld,  Easex, 
Jamce  Henry,  eon  of  the  late  Alexander  Howdeu.  of 
Ht  .lohn'e-wood-park,  to  itone,  daughter  of  t'<.o  Kev, 
William  Kemble,  of  Weat  and  Situth  Haniiingfleld. 
James — Lane. — At  King'a  Bromley,  8taffuid«hirc, 


Walter  Henry,  eon  of  Sir  Waller  James,  BarL,  to 
Editli  Emeline  Mary,  daugtiter  of  Newton  Lane. 

L.tLOB — Beaman.— At  Wyke  KegU,  Augustus  Pvllx 
Laloe,  to  Elisa  Martin,  dsognter  of  John  Bca- 
msn,  K.N. 

Li.otd— RiOBAL.— At  Forest-hill,  John  Uord.  late  of 
Hankow,  Chino,  to  Liooie,  daughter  of  WlUiom 
Kidesl,  of  Forest-hill. 

Lund— llBALBT.— At  CblldwsII,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
May  Lund.  Cambridge,  to  Emma  Lmiaa,  daughter  of 
Ell^ab  Ilealey,  of  Uokfleld,  Gatcacre.  nr.  Llverpoi.l. 

Mato- Knspi'.— At  Portaea,  William  Robert,  ao  >  of 
tlie  Rev.  William  Mayo,  of  Fulke,  D  rset,  to  Annie, 
daiL  hter  of  the  Kev.  J.  O.  P.  II.  Knapp,  Portaea. 

Mil  LEK  —  Bullock.  —  At  lelewurth.  James  Annit 
Miller,  Biaff  8ur£eoa  Il.N.,toAniieMaarire.daugUtar 
of  the  late  Kev.  Theoiaa  Bullock,  Castle  Eaton. 

MokhaN— I1:kdc.— At  Si.  Pancras,  Samuel  Morgtin. 
MaUiand-park<^reeeent,  to  Lucy  Ann,  daughter  of 
tJie  late  Henry  Hinde,  ShcAeld. 

Mumpord— KooEBE.— At  ItmmsgTove,  the  Rev.  R.F. 
Mumford,  Rangetnore,  Stafford  hi  c,  to  Anne  Phuns, 
I  daughter  of  the  Ute  Samuel  Rogers,  Aiomagrove. 


llainiiu'i'smlth. 

Smith— HciKLLlxn.  At  Gotha,  W'alter  Biuilli,  DiigU- 
ton,  to  Au.;uste  Hcirdliii^'.  <>f  tlto  same  iilace. 

T.tTlxJU  t;i:icK.— At  Hampstead.  Harry  Wtllinm 
Ttylor,  Cliiswi  Il-etrcct.  ti>  lilixa,  daugiiter  of  Juhu 
Cr<rk,  late  of  Buty  81.  Edinuiid’s. 

T.Wl.Oi: — Lott.— At  Krlern  Burnet,  Henry  nenjamin 
Taylor,  late  c.f  8aDdrid..re,  Victoria,  Australia,  to 
J.ii.io  Cathoriue,  daughter  of  Th  nnus  Lott,  of  C'am- 
de-i-road,  HoHowny. 

TEW— Lowe.— .\t  W'^UUngdon.  Bus^ox,  Pcicy.  son  of 
Ktlwunl  Tevv,  Crofton  Tiall,  York»lii.c,  to  Madplino 
(nixnlieth,  daughter  of  tho  Rev.  Tuumas  Lowe,  Wli- 

Touri.v— Taylor. —At  Holy  Trlully.  rnddingt'n, 
John  Tomlin,  llowley-place.  to  l-UiAabetli  Juue, 
daughter  of  J  seph  Taidor,  Gloccst«r-sq.,  ny<lc-i>ark. 

Wki.cH  1'ARKKIL— At  Ulverston,  W.  A.  J.  Weh-h,  of 
Preston,  to  Dorotliy  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  Parkur,  of 
Ulxerstou. 

Woi  FF— ABET.,— At  Northampton,  Wm.  John  Wolff, 
TolUngton-park,  to  Catherine  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Abel,  of  Northamptou. 


CniriiESTFR— Macdonald.- At  Oeprlntrc,  Ksnt.CoL 
the  lion.  A.  J.  C.  Chicliesterto  Jane,  widow  of  Major 
II.  A.  Macdonald,  77th  K<'gt. 

Cockranr  —  Ne\1lle. — At  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  Geo. 
Corkrane,  Middlesborough,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
S.  Neville,  Neweaetle-on-ryne. 

BATrEKUEE— Watson.— At  8C.  Luke's.  West  Hollowsy, 
Konson  Colecotne  Batterbee,  to  klixabeth  Biatliam, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Jolm  Wateou.  Moucliuiler. 

Dai>i>s— Taylok.— At  Hythe.  Alfred  Ellis,  sou  of  John 
Dadds.  Rt.  Nicholas,  Isle  of  Thuuct,  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  John  Taylor,  Ilytlie. 

Oeacii  Williams.— At  Dulgelly,  Robert  Glchard,  ton 
of  tlie  late  Charles  Oeech,  t)  luatUeriue,  daughter  of 
Lewie  Wllliauis,  Konwnion. 

Good  —  Rk'IIAiiiis.  —  At  Kensington,  John  Charles 
Granville  Gt>od  to  Mary,  daughter  of  George  WevoU 
Ricnards.  Chelsea 

Gunner  — Mackknzic. —At  Haverstoek-hill,  James 
Gunner,  EiifielU  Lock,  chief  litBpecior  of  the  Royal 
Small  Arm  Factories,  to  Pauline  Canney,  widow  of 
Angus  3(aokcnxio,  Sydenham. 

Hii:i:n— llAMt'ORlII.— At  Airnom,  Yorkxhlro,  W'illism 
Philip  Iliem,  Combridgo,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Uie 
la'e  Ciiariee  Baiufortb,  Cottiugharn,  Yorkshire. 

Krnninhton— Dann.— AtOt.  Gi  inisby'.Geo.  Drant.  son 
of  William  Keonington.toMaig.'iret  Letitia, daughter 
of  William  Dann,  tJrcat  Grimsby. 

Law— Piiit.p. — At  Alloa,  David  l^w,  T.u>ndon,  to 
Rachel  Bogle,  daughter  of  Robert  Pliilp.  Alloa. 

M.\cLaime— WiiNON.— At  Birkenhead,  LueliUn  Moe- 
Lahie.  of  Belfast,  to  Ellen  Hopwood,  daughtur  of 
Wm.  Wileou.of  Biikeiiheod. 

M«>TK  klAXTED.— At  Margate,  Richard  Crofts  Mote, 
Gray  Vinn,  to  Mary  Joue,  daughter  of  Robert  B. 
Maxted,  Margate. 

Norm  AN — Link  wood. — At  Lcckhampton,  Cheltenham, 
John  W.,  son  of  John  Nomiun.  Ilotehorhy,  Cuiulier- 
land.  to  KUlith  isabed,  daughter  of  Robert  Bole  Ling- 
wood,  Cheltenham. 

Rich AKDsoN-  Jackman.— At  S|K>'dhurst,  Kent,  .Tamex 
Manniiigtnn,  son  of  James  3Iuuniiigton  Uiclmnlson, 
Tunbridge-Wells,  to  Julia  Elirnlictli,  daughter  of 
William  .lackman,  Tuubridgc-Well*. 

STUAUT-  Roueuts.— At  IJaofairfcchan,  North  Wolrs, 
Jnmea  C.,  son  of  John  Stuart,  Hiffucr  Rmughton,  t'> 
Fanny,  daughter  of  8.  Johnson  IL^berts,  Chester. 

Bwabet-PkickeTT.— At  ApMey  Guisi*.  B«*df  utUhire, 
Thomas,  sou  of  Cupt  W.  Bwatx'y.  R.H.A.,  to  Elisa, 
daughter  of  the  lute  Rev.  J.  J.  Prickett,  of  Maikiiig- 
tttn,  Yorkahlre. 

Ve^ev  ~Palmkr.— At  Sulllngton,  the  Rev.  F.  Gerald 
Vescy,  lluutiurdon.  to  Annie,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  i'aliuer,  Bulliogton. 


ADAiia— RtCKMAN.— At  Hampstead,  Henry  Adams, 
Craven-terrace,  Craven-hill,  to  K1i/.al>etii,  daughter 
of  tho  late  Tom  Rickman,  Po'de,  Dorset 

Bad1'(k;k  1'UCKRY.— At  Lydiard  Millieent,  Wilts, 
Joses  Iladcock,  Abingdon,  to  Sarah,  widow  of  IUcIhI. 
F.  Tuckey,  Shaw. 

D  MtKKU— llAKKi.'..— At  KUburn,  John,  son  of  Wm. 
Darker,  of  8t.  Paul’s-road,  ('aimleo-square,  to 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Mis.  Harris,  of  Weat  Abbey- 
road. 

Bkhmikwater- Yates.— At  Cbcltenham,  WMltlam  If. 
Bridgowator  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  Joeepli  Yates,  of 
Clieltenham. 

Brien— SMYTH.— At  Harrogate,  John  Dawson  BHen. 
of  Castletown,  co.  Feimanagh,  t»  Frances,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  Smyth,  late  CapL  08th  Kegt 

BAYr»KD— DKVEitKiX.— At  Waterloo,  Hants,  Robert 
Augustas  Bayford,  Mi*mie  Temple,  to  Emily  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Deverell,  Purbrook-park,  Ilanta 

Bxt'KKTT  -  Robinson.- At  Lewisham,  Henry  John 
Beckett  Lee,  Is  Emma  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
W.  Kobiiiton.  Greenwich. 

Bekkelet— Adams.— AC  Ware,  Herts,  Brackenbnry 
Comyne,  eon  of  George  Brackeiibury  Berkeley,  Brigh¬ 
ton.  to  Mary  Fanny,  daughter  of  Heml.  Adama,  Wore. 

CtlABOT— OVEY.  >At  Brlxton,  Arthur,  aon  ol  Edwin 
Chabot,  of  Camberwell-road,  to  IsalMlIa,  daughter 
of  Henry  Over,  of  Winterslow-pleoe,  Brlxton. 

ChatPIRI.D— KAULCONEB.— At  Hami>slead,  Alfred 
John  Chatftcld,  Captain  R.N.,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Thoa  Funlconer,  llampelcad. 

Clboo— Chadwick.— At  Heaton  Reddish,  IlariT,  son 
Kay  (’legg,  OMham,  to  Harah  Maria,  daughter  of 
John  Chadwick,  Reddish,  Btockpoit. 

Coi'tlKANK  —  WitiotiT.  -  At  llaventoek-hlH,  O.  CL 
Cochra-ie,  The  Mall.  Armagh,  to  Minnie,  daughter  of 
A.  Wrigh*.  Hattholomew-road,  Kentlsh-towu. 

C0LI.IN8— llABBLSON.- At  Llamludno,  Dr.  Collins,  of 
Leamiugton,  to  Emma  Rlltabeth,  daughlsrol  Wm. 
llan-isoo,  of  Norton  Hall,  Staffordahire. 

COLUNS^MRWr.R.— At  Lower  Norwood,  Edward, Son 
of  GouhHag  Coltbis,  of  West  Dal%vk-h,  to  Louisa 
harah,  daughter  of  Rkhard  Lawrence  Brewer,  West 
Dulwich. 

Crave— SruDD.— At  HalUton,  Charlee  A.  Graar^  to 
Henrietta  Margacet,  danghtcr  ol  B.  Stndtf. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Pikch— Kino.— At  Cambrldfce,  O.  It.  rinc?i,  of  Queon’* 
C'ullofc*  Cambrid^fc,  to  Uarfaiat  Uiaabetii,ilaugljter 
of  tho  Uto  Jothufi  Kioi;. 

OABlOCll  -  Kkloat.  —  At  8L  Ann'i,  llaitNoMane, 
SUmford'hili,  John  Fraaer  Garlocti,  of  Darnk-yroad, 
llackua/,  to  Adc'iue,  younireit  daughter  of  John 
Keldayi  of  8t  Kiida,  Uppor  Clapton. 

0aR>1PK— Eddison.— At  Scarborough,  J.  Oaraide,  of 
Workaop,  Notta,  to  Mary  Sheldon,  daughter  of  John 
EJdiaon,  of  Workaop. 

CbUNIXO— I’KINSRI*.— At  Ii>Ilnf(ton,  Henry  Gruning, 
Ilhrlibury.  to  Anna  Maria  IMnaep,  Cltflon. 

HiLU— Brett.— At  Southwark.  George  Hill  of  Per- 
ahore,  to  Ellen  Eliaabelh,  daughter  of  U.  Brett,  of 
Trlnlly>aquare. 

Keen— Book.— At  Chelaea,  Jamea  Sandya.  aon  of  the 
lateThomea  Keen,  of  Koiiulugton,  to  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Edward  Boor,  of  Chelaea. 

KiKG— Oakrbt. — At  Suutliaea,  Lleuk  Charlea  Cooper 
King,  H.M.A.,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  C.  V.  Garret, 
of  Woodcote,  Houthaca. 

Malcolm — Just.— At  Sutton,  Cheahire,  Wm.  Alfred, 
•on  of  the  late  George  Malcolm,  to  Bllaahetb 
Mitchell,  daughter  of  William  Juat.  of  Liverpool. 
McEsoN— Nicholson.- At  St  Siephou'a,  llammcr- 
amith,  Thotnaa  Heeaon,  LiTcr|)iK)l,  to  Alice  Irouo, 
daughter  of  Chaa.  Nioholaon.  Shepherd'a  Uu«h. 

Ml'  iiBLL— Ki.NO.— At  Southall,  MMdleaeN,  Matthew 
Micbetl,  of  Stoke  Newington,  to  Surah  Maria, 
daughter  of  Jamea  King,  of  lloyea.  Middleaei. 

MtLL— TbkSDALB, — At  Bilahy,  Kichard,  aon  of  the 
hue  William  Nell,  of  Louth,  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Tee^aie,  of  Bilatw. 
PATTisON-DAlNBRibOK.- At  Middleton«lii-Teeedale, 

T.  Ilarwo  >d  Patliaon.  NewcaeUe-oti«Trne,  to  Eiiiily, 
daughter  of  R.  W.  Baiiibridge,  of  Middleton  llouae. 
Peacock— Rl'SK.— At  Fotler-dane  Chapel,  Wm.  Henry 
Peacock,  FurnlvoIVinn.to  Kiisaheth  Sarah, daughter 
of  John  Jamea  Ituak,  High  Hulbora. 

PtiRCB  Okrvillb.— At  Wrexham,  Hugh,  aon  of  the 
late  Thomaa  Pierce,  of  G;eaford,  to  Ad^ine  Clialoucr, 
daughter  of  the  lato  II.  U.  Orevillo  of  Wrexham. 
Poultkk— Pa('R.— AtCaraberweli.  Jno.  Arthur  Coulter, 
Peckham,  to  Ilarriette  Mery  Pace,  CamlicrweU. 
BBDDB.N^NirjuN. — At  Kentiali'town.  Arthur  Corrie 
Redden,  to  lloaa  Ellen,  daughter  of  P.  O.  Nunn, 
Caveraham-road,  KeutUh-town. 

EiPLkY  —  CiiAi'B.tUKOVUB.  —  At  Clapham-common, 
Horace,  eon  of  the  late  Horatio  Hipley,  to  Jane  Caro* 
line,  daughter  of  I’lillip  A.  de  Cha^roaurouge,  Ttie 
Grove,  CiaphaiB*common, 

•gciKt— Knioii  r.— At  Si.  John'a,  Notting-hlll,  Alfred 
Rook,  aon  of  Alfred  Squire,  Conaden^equare,  to  Phebe 
Maria,  daughter  of  William  Knight,  84aula>*  eraacent, 
KeDaingk>n*|)a;'k-gardaoai. 

BTRArroKD —  Belcher  —  At  Aigburth,  LIrerpool, 
Robert  Jamea  Strafford,  of  Aigburth,  to  Loui'^a  Mary, 
daughter  of  Michael  Belcher,  of  Moaeley-hlU,  near 
Liverpool. 

Tdcrsfirld  — Pbarcc.— At  Wouldham,  wniiam 
Thurafleld.  Croydon,  to  Suaaimab  Emily,  daugAiter  of 
John  Pearce,  Koeboater. 

To.nks— Drake. — At  Camberwell.  William  Henrr,  ton 
of  William  Tonka,  Edgboatun,  Birmiugham,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thoa.  Drake,  Peckliam-rye. 

ifu^uil  S8. 

Parker  — GRAvm.  — At  Haatinga,  Edward  Corbett 
Parker,  to  Georgina  Louisa  Alice,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Graves. 

Trench— Hrwson. — AtDnnganatown,  the  Rev.  Robert 
FitxKrederick  Trench,  Trln.  Coll.  Cambridge,  to 
Margaret  Geraldine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Uowaon,  Dunganstown,  co.  Wicklow. 

Ausutt  29. 

Eoaw— WooDnnmo*.— At  llairow-on-the-nill,  .Tolm 
Milton,  son  of  Pierce  Kgan.  of  8L  JohnVpark,  to 
Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  J.thn  Woodbridge,  of 
Harrow*on'>the*Hill. 

Htde— Armstrong.— .\tCmydon,  Edgar  Hyde,  C.  C.  C. 
Oxford,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter 
Armatrong. 

JONE.+— West.- At  Rt.  Pancra*,  8ocu  ulua  Rlchar«l 
iTyce,  son  of  the  late  Kev.  I’ryce  .loiica.  Helmdon, 
Northamptonahire,  to  Ada  llcirletta,  daughter  of 
Byatt  West,  of  Waahbrook,  RttITolk. 

Lkk— WiTllALl.— At  i’utney,  Sydney  William*,  aon  of 
diaries  Lee,  Putney*heath,  to  Iwtitla  Frances, 
daughter  of  It.  A.  WIthall,  of  |*ntney*hlll. 

Marsh— CLARK.— At  Tottenham,  Samuel  V'ineent,  eon 
of  Samuel  Mareh,  of  Norwood,  to  Elisabeth  Ca¬ 
therine.  daughter  of  the  late  Willlara  Cloric,  of 
Tottenham. 

Parii \M— KainKR.— At  Gillingham,  Dorset,  George 
Parham,  of  Wyke,  to  Henrietta,  daugliter  of  Henry 
Kainea,  Newbury,  OilHngtiam. 

PiKNYiH— Morph  KW.— At  seal.  Serenoaka,  W.  Taylor 
ITentia.  late  Captain  Seota  Oreya,  to  Agnes  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Morphew,  of  Bltchett  House, 
near  Kevenoaka 

Brai.k— St.  John,— Al  9t  Thomas',  Portmsn-eqoare, 
Clement  Hmale,  Adelaid^road,  to  Sophie  Trsvor, 
daughter  of  the  lato  W.  8t  John,  of  Tocrle  Devon. 
Tuzkk— Batow.— -At  Slamfonl-tflll,  the  Iter.  Heury 
Fanahawe  l\>Ber,  of  Exeter  GcdlMe,  Oxford,  to 
Augusta  Heiirieita,  daughter  of  U.  D.  O.  Sotow,  of 
Vppsr  Clapton. 

Wakburton— CCCTL. — At  8t.  Barnabaa,  Kensington. 
Robert  Warbuiion,  RA.,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
William  Cecil,  of  Rnyal-oreareat,  Nottlng-hill. 
Wrrnbtrd  8nnrMia.~At  Hoeknm,  Fronds,  aon  of 
the  lato  Fraoela  Wrenatod,  of  uolston,  to  Clara, 
daughter  of  the  late  O.  Stevena,  Klngdand-rood. 
Auguit  ao. 

B.tRTSTONi— Blow.— Ai  8t  'l>»omaa*,  PortmanHa]., 
That.  Hartstoiw,  of  Vletorta-ierraoe,  Si  John'O'WOsd, 
to  Charlotte,  daaghter  of  Q.  Blow,  Welwyn. 

Aunu*  31. 

Biar— Wratrrrstrad.— At  Ilampeteod,  John  Oeo. 
Whltilngstoll  Bean,  of  Hompstaad,  le  May, 

daughter  of  the  late  John  Weatherstsod. 
LTON*~PiURaT.>  At  Claphom.  Joreniiah,  aon  of  ILL. 
Ly-m,  of  Hartley  Row,  Uanta,  to  Looiaa  Borah, 
daaghter  of  J.Prieat,  of  Longhboreogh-pa  k,  Brixton. 
MunpoRD— Farman.— At  St.  Oeerge'o,  llaonver*oq., 
•ophio  Loutao,  datgrhter  of  tho  late  W.  Mudford, 
to  Thomaa.  eon  of  tha  liar,  Forman,  l«gyar 

Mamey,  Eases. 


Peyton— STKPiiKN'iON.— At  Manchester,  Frank,  son  of 
Kiohord  Peyt>>ii.  of  Gi'ont  UaWem,  to  IHtda,  dough* 
ter  of  Uie  latu  IViiliain  Stepheuao  i,  of  HoU. 

L’ndafetl  (dugtaf). 

Adadah-Sctiultzk.— At  Southend,  Francis  Walrond 
Middleton,  a  >n  of  Kdvvard  Abiuhun,  Middleton*!inU, 
Cammrtheiisliire,  to  lluluu  Uamaay,  datightcr  of 
Fre<lerick  Hchultae. 

Weli.s — Kowla.nd.s.— At  Carmarthen,  Charlea  Hugh, 
aon  of  (’aptain  Wells,  I’eually,  to  Naimo,  daughter  of 
James  Buwlauda,  Canuai  then. 

Sfptcmber  1. 

Barnkn — TlIOMAN. — At  Devonport,  Robert  Bo’mea,  of 
London,  to  Louisa  ^rah,  daughter  of  Wni.  Thomas, 
DevDuporL 

Brooke— GROSAMITH.-Ocorge  RuavcU,  aon  of  George 
Br  tuke,  of  MyddolUm-equare,  to  Amelia  Klioo, 
daughter  of  the  lato  John  OroMmitU,  St  George's* 
e<iuHro,  Regeut'a-park. 

Buowni.nu  -  CoKMKK.— Al  Aricy  Chapel.  Herbert,  son 
of  f'ha^  Browaing.  of  Maida-hiU,  to  Emily, daughter 
of  George  Corner,  Bristol. 

Bruce — .iackso.n.  -  At  Guildford.  Gainsford  Rmoo  to 
Martha  Sophia,  daughter  of  FYaiik  Jackson,  Chertsuy. 
Carte— Miciikll. — .Vt  St  Gllee's.  Caiiiber%vali,  ttie 
Rov.  Thoa.  Sampson  Carte,  of  King's  C«>lli'ge  SohiM>l, 
I^ndon,  to  Ellen,  daugliter  of  tiio  late  lluv.  H.  C. 
Miched,  Lymiugtoii,  Uanta 

CllAi’M.tN— Bksinr.— At  St  Luko'a,  Chelaea.  Hniry  J. 
Chapman,  of  Bclgravt)-roa<i,  to  Judith  Edxaboih, 
daughter  of  K.  I*.  Braine,  Woolwich, 

COKNibil— fiARNiEH  —AS  Chkiai  Church,  lAuicaHtcr- 

Site,  the  Kev.  Preiik  Fortcarue  Cor.iiah  lo  Margaret 
ertiude,  duughtur  of  tht*  late  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
COVINGTON— Coui.KY.—Al  Malvem,  William  Covl  >g* 
ton,  of  Kensington,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Cobicy,  Malvern. 

Franks — CAvriKMOLS.— At  Clapham,  Edward,  aon  of 
W.  A.  Pranks,  of  ClMhain-Oiiumoii,  to  Jane  Urams 
daughter  of  the  late  ueorge  Catiennole,  Cedars-road, 
Clapham-eomiuoit. 

GuiMUI.Y— CllEYNR.— At  Woodttock,  Uiehard  Griinbly, 
of  Banbury,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Clioync,  LiverpooL 

UunnAlili — SwA.N. — At  Dover,  Henry  Seymour,  son  of 
Joh.i  HubbanL  of  Lom-road.  Brixton,  to  Maria  Jane, 
daughter  of  Edgar  Swan,  Domet-terrooe,  Clapham* 

I  road. 

lIUTciirsoN— TRirKETT.-At  Woolwich,  Wm. Coratoa 
llutchi'on,  of  Fiiicham,  Norfolk,  to  Nancy,  daughter 
of  John  'Prickett,  Woolwich. 

Ki.NG— KiLLHY.— At  St.  John  the  Baptist,  KenHah* 
t»wn,  Augustus  C.  King,  of  Holloway,  to  llelun, 
daughter  of  the  lato  James  Killby,  Aldgate. 

Lane— Monttn.— At  Norley,  Chcslitre,  Choa.  Henry, 
•oil  of  tlio  late  Odiarue  Coates  Lane,  of  Clifton, 
Qlouceatemliire,  to  Kini:lc,  daughur  of  the  lato  11. 
Thornton  Moatjm,  M.D.,  47th  Regt. 

MACKINNON— BuwAKba.— At  Stoke  Newington,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Thomas  Mackinann,  of  Htamford-hill,  to  Kate, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Edwards,  of  Gi  een-lanas. 
MAKtilLi. — liirTLEUAi.R.— At  Prestbury,  George  E<lwd. 
MakgiM,  B.C.S.,  to  Hunriotta  Julia,  daughter  of 
Arthur  Little<lale,  lata  B.C.S.,  The  Hayes.  Piestbiiry. 
MaLRT  Friend. -At  Ittppla.  Harold  Eadailu  Malet, 
Captain  18th  Hussar*,  to  Emily  Conatance,  daughter 
of  J.  K.  Friend,  of  Ripple  Vale,  Kent 
Moorman— Bambil— At  Portsmouth,  laaao  Baker 
Moorman,  Paymaster,  R.N.,  to  Klioabelh,  daughter 
of  Oeof^  Baker,  Portsmouth. 

Newman  —Waltkus  —  At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea.  Uattliew 
Nowman,  of  llrosv  i-«treet,  Bryan*ton-square,  to 
Dumtby.  daughter  of  It  Walter*,  late  Engineer  RN. 
PODltt;— Baxier.— At  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  Ebenexer 
Poore,  of  Oxford-terraoe,  Islington,  to  Elixa,  daughter 
of  Edwanl  Baxter,  Argyh-atri*et,  Arg>'le-(«quara. 
Rooerr— Pl.OWDEN.— At  Lyniitigton,  Ha  :ta,  Adani  M. 
Unger*,  Surgtmn,  II.M.'a  Buinliay  Army.  Pi  Annette 
Amelia  Cliichley.dAughterof  Colonel  James  Chichley 
riowdcn,  lato  Bengal  Army. 

Roas  —  IIocKlN. — At  An*tey,  Warwlck*ldre,  Major 
It  »ae,  Kitravock  Castle.  Nairnshire,  to  KlUa  r.,  widow 
of  I'arr  W.  Ilockin,  of  Sherborne.  Doraot. 

Scott — John  on. — .kt  Leicester,  P  'ili|>,  son  of  George 
Scott,  Btrarford,  Enaex,  to  Mary  Sophia,  daughter  of  I 
Thomas  Jolins'm,  Leicester.  I 

Sbavili.^ — C'ROWi.KY.— At  Alton,  Hants,  tite  Rev.  Thos. 
Kcavill,  of  Swanage,  to  Eiliih,  daugliter  of  the  late 
Abraiiam  Crowley,  Alton,  llanta. 

SMiril— SioDDAKT.— At  LlvcrpHil,  Tho*.  Sa  ida  John¬ 
son,  son  of  James  Hinith,  to  Catharine,  daugiiUr  of 
the  late  .loseph  .stmldart,  Liver|H>ol. 

Soi'Til — SEWki.i.- At  MaryleboneChnrrh,  John  South, 
of  Siainra,  to  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomaa 
Greville  Sewell,  Maryicbone. 

STAi’YLTON—  Bockett.  At  Cheriton,  Kent,  Miles,  aon 
of  the  late  R.  M.  Htapylton,  to  Dorcas,  daugliteruf  the 
Rev.  B.  B.  Bockett,  Epaom. 

SriMDB— WiTllRlLa.— At  Milihrook,  Hamp«hir«,  Mr. 
Stride,  of  Bedbrklge,  to  Miao  WItbora,  of  BrooktMd. 
Sepicmker  2. 

Balden— Pugh. —At  SL  Oabriol’a,  Pimlico,  Edward 
Bahlen,  of  Wimbledon,  to  Anna,  dougiitar  of  the  late 
George  Pugh.  Ludlow. 

Bastikn  —  MkksoN.— URSTR—  MtRAON.— At  Retten- 
d'io,Easax,  Etienne  Baatlen,  of  Pitliivlera,  France  to 
Clara  ;  and  at  the  aame  time  Angus  us  Reeve  sou.,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey,  to  France*,  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Jaa.  Miwaon,  Ki-ttendun. 

Baugh  •  Agak.— At  York,  James  Earabury  Baugh,  of 
Liverpool,  to  Elisabeth  Agar,  daughter  of  W.  J.  Beet, 
late  of  Slieflield. 

Carey— Caix'Kai-t.— At  8t  Peter's  Port,  Goomaey, 
Coionel  Thomas  Augustus  Carey.  I1.S.C.,  to  Frauoea 
Mary  Jana,  daughter  of  tho  late  Chortaa  Yorks  Lucoa* 
Calcrafi,  of  Ancaster  Hail,  Lincoln. 

Cii  4DW1CK— Lord. — At  Smaltbridge,  Rochdale,  Aysh- 
f(^,  aon  of  George  M.  Chadwick,  of  Liglitowlera, 
LIttleborough,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Lord,  of  Culiard*,  near  Riehdale 
Child  —  Oaiiton.— Edwarus—  Barton.-  At  King's 
Somberiie,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Alfred  ClHid.aenot  the 
Rev.  T.  Child,  of  Upper  Clotford,  to  Catlierine;  and 
\  at  the  same  time  and  ploeo^  Jokn.L.  D.  Barton,  H.N., 

1  aon  of  the  Kev.  J  S.  Aartue.  King's  Woritiy,  to  Ssareh 
I  Jane,  dauglitara  of  the  late  Thoa.  Bdworda,  etf  IUDg*a 
}  hombome. 


Coles— Twelftris.— At  Smesth,  Kent,  William  L. 
Coles,  Qreenwleb,  to  Jane  .Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  tliu 
late  Robert  Barnes  Twelftree. 

CULi.t.MS-  -Burkgughs.— At  Jacklleld,  Joseph  ITillUm 
Colihu,  London,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  John  Bur¬ 
roughs.  Ironbridge,  Salop. 

Outr— Steanil— At  Oxford,  Booth,  son  of  A.  B.  G  ar, 
of  Hulloway,  Li  Sarah  Amy,  daughter  of  tho  lato 
Joaeph  Hteaiie,  Oxford. 

Ham., — Marshall.— At  Newcastlo-upon-Tyme,  Sttmaol 
Schofield,  son  of  John  loiwrence  Hall,  of  riuutli 
Shield*,  to  Ann.  daughter  of  Uie  late  Thomas  Dunn 
Marnhall,  of  Qateihc^. 

Hakuihon— TasKKH.— At  Andover,  Frederick  Henry 
Harrison,  of  Lincoln,  to  Elisabeth,  daughsv  of  Wm. 
Tasker,  of  .indover. 

Huggins— Shearman.— At  Ifleld,  Kent,  Arthur,  aon  of 
James  Huggins.  Paymaater  K.N.,  toClarima  Frauoea, 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Shearman.  Gravesand. 
iRVi.Na—C.tKTRU. — At  SL  George's.  Ifanover-aqaare. 
John  Irvinz,  of  HaveHng-atte-Rower,  to  Coiuline 
Oliphant,  daughter  of  LieuL-Col  Carter. 

James  Pika— At  Holy  Trinity, Thuraaa,  son  of  Jeaeph 
.fames,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  to  Louise  Metilda, 
deoghter  of  Oourffe  Pike,  Exeter. 

Kesrur- Dovolann.— At  SL  Andrew's,  Thornhill- 
square,  Reuben  Glasgow  KesHo.  of  South  Norwood, 
to  Elisa  Jane  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Douglaa'i. 
of  Bamslmry-viltas,  Harnriaury-park. 

KirsuN— Ri.i.ERSHAW.— At  Headiagley,  .fohn  Ifaw- 
thoni.  son  of  James  Kllaon,  of  Klmet  ilelL  Yorka,  to 
Jessie,  daughter  of  K.  J.  Ellershaw,  of  Huedingler. 
LirrLE— Grigo.— At  Plymouth,  G.  O.  UtUe,  to  Hatilda 
Here,  widow  of  F.  H.  Grigg,  of  i'tyiuouih. 

Mathiws— Hartet.- At  Cauonbury,  J.  Mathewn, 
lomdon-roed,  Bromley,  to  Jeeele,  daughter  of  Heury 
Harvey,  Canunbnry-aqnere. 

Moktimku— Elliot.— At  Whelton,  Northumberland, 
William  Brooke  Mortimer,  of  Newcaatie-upon-Tyno, 
to  Caroline  J.  Bates,  (laughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  K.EUiot, 
of  Whiilton. 

IVtitsos— KtULi.— At  Ifuil,  Frank  Henry,  son  ef  the 
Into  William  Huut  P<;araen.  of  Hull,  to  Fanny, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Earle,  of  Hull. 

PR.tTT— Mi'CiltANA-At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Philip  Cor¬ 
nish  Pratt,  Chaplain  to  H.M8.  Canopus,  Devonport, 
to  Frances  M.aria.  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Breddell 
McChrane,  late  Chaplain  R  N. 

FRKNDKKGA.ST— Drummond.— At  Chelteiiheni,'niomaa 
Prendergaat,  late  M.C.8.,  toThereae  CharieUe,  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Drammotsd. 

RU8*Bi.Lr— BIGO.— At  Walworih-road,  Joaeph  Ruaaail, 
of  Streatbam-plaoe,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  JameaUigg, 
of  The  Grove,  Camberwell. 

Smith— West. — At  Monkatown.  Robert  Cel!  well  Smith, 
Captain  R.A.,  to  Janet  Alice,  daughter  of  J.  West,  of 
Bellvbrack,  co.  Dublin. 

Snowden— CHAPLIN.— AC  Dertford,  Joseph  Snowden, 
Cheeitaide,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Chaplin,  formerly  of  Colchester. 

STR.tNGWATN— PLORY-At  All  Souls',  Merylsbone, 
Charles,  aon  of  tka  late  Rev.  Henry  Fox  Sira.i^ava, 
of  Hews,  lo  Annie  Maria,  daughur  of  the  late  Oeoege 
Flory,  Ipswich. 

TUknRK— Bakkrr.— At  New  Malton.  Jonathan  Turner, 
of  Great  Driffield,  to  J^'mima  Annla.  daughter  of  Nie 
late  Tlioinaa  Barker,  of  Frytnn. 

Washington— Turnkr.  At  Kers.'tl,  near  Menchoeter. 
the  Kev.  Adam  Waaliiogt  >u,  of  Saxmundhom,  to 
Emily  Tumor,  daugliter  of  Wm.  Smltli,  of  Keroal. 
Sepftin^  X 

ALDRIDOR — Sutton.— .At  Hackney,  Thomas  Aldridge, 
of  Brontpton-rnod,  Knlgliubridge.  to  Emily,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Sutton,  of  Delatoii. 

B  41’lD— WiiBRLEK.— .\tSL  Jamea'*.  Bermondsey,  John 
Baird,  of  Rennondsey.to  Ade^e  Wheeler,  doubter ol 
Ji»a«pb  Whaeler,  of  S|>a-road,  Bermondsey. 

Blake— Jambm —At  St.  Juat  in  Roaeland,  Cornwall, 
William  Blake,  Commander  P.  and  O  Service,  te 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomaa  James,  oJ 
Kewton  IIoum,  .SL  Joim's-woutL 
Bia3W— PBAK80N. — At  Plckar  ng,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
John  Blow,  of  Goodmanham,  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Pearsun,  of  I'irkering. 

Bond— ilENDLBT.— At  Fermny,  Henry  Bond,  CupL 
K.A.,  to  Mary  Barbery,  daughter  of  Uethiea  C. 
Heiidley,  of  Mount  Rivera,  oo.  Cork. 

Boxen — stone. — At  Weatboarne-|>ark,  Edwarl  Wm. 
Frederiok  Boxer,  Lieut  K.N.,  !•>  Edith  Gialiom, 
daughter  of  C.  Stone,  of  Prince 'a-aq.,  Beyawater. 
Brown— Bden.  At  Bath,  John  Tatton  Butler  Brawn, 
Cept  R.A.,  to  Auguate  Frederica,  da.ightor  of  LieuL- 
Oeu.  W.  H.  Kieu. 

COLVIN— Morkin.— At  Abergwilly,  Carmarthenshire, 
James  CiUquhouu  Colvin,  UC.S..to  Camilla  Fanuy 
Maria,  daughur  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Morris. 
Courage— Knyvrtt.— At  Beddi  igton,  Henry,  son  of 
the  late  John  Courage,  of  Dulwich,  Li  Julie,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  tiM  Kev.  Charlea  W.  Knyvett,  of  We«a  Hoeler- 
tou,  Torkahire. 

Da  viEE — Green.— At  TreUeok.  Jsinea  Acw  'rth  lleviee, 
M.C.H.,  to  Cetberiite  Mabel,  ^ughier  of  O.  C.  Green, 
of  Penelt.  Monmouth. 

DollaE— Hethckington.— At  Whit  Chnreh,  Stan- 
more,  Peter  Salmon  DoDer,  of  Shephewl  etreea»  May- 
fair,  to  Fenny  Rosa,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
IletherlngWn,  of  Connaugbt-terrece,  Hyde-perk. 
FARqUllAE— IlULME.  — At  St.  Mlchari  ■«.  8t  tckwell. 
John  F.,  son  of  tho  late  Alexander  Kerquher,  of 
Codogon-pleoe.  Chelsea,  to  Roeatta  Adetiue  Rlloa, 
daughter  of  Henry  Prea^  Uulme,ef  Warwick  Oot- 
ta:re,  North  Brixton. 

FirLP — Bi.derton.— At  Brompton,  Charlea  Frederick 
Field,  of  llemmeramlth-terrece,  to  FI  >re  Helen, 
daughter  of  the  Iota  Charles  Augustus  filderton,  of 
the  Bengal  Medical  Staff. 

Godfrey— Radcliffb.— At  Cheltenham.  Robert  Sap¬ 
ping*,  eon  of  D.  Godfrey,  of  Abiug^lnn,  Berks,  to 
Roiily  FYeneee,  deoghter  of  the  late  Copt,  Chertee 
Wilbrahem  lUdcliffe,  7th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry. 
OoDMi.N —Thorpe.— At  Boaton,  J.  W.  Godson,  of 
Lalgo-hlll  House,  Werwiekahhe,  to  Charlotte  Mew- 
both  Wella,  daughter  of  R.  W.  Thnrpe,  of  BoeDn. 
OOULDBR— KOBRKT*.-At  8«.  Mark's.  North  Audley* 
alreet,  William  Blyth  Ooulder  to  Harriott,  deugbav 
of  the  late  John  Roberle,  of  SttmeHiy,  Great  ham. 
Ovrnry  -  Bmitb.— Al  Cereaek,  KlrkeodbrigMairire, 
W’iltiara,  eoa  of  Joseph  Ouroey,  of  Patney.  to  Marie 
Dorothea,  daughMr  of  the  Bev.  H.  Smith,  of  C<Meoek. 
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IlACTnncT— Watt*.— At  Tljih*.  John,  aoii  of  John 
H*oko«7.  of  TwiekoDlmra,  to  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Jamee  Watia,  of  H/the,  Kent 
Dawkino— llorPBK.— AtSt  Luke'a,  Bayawater.W.TL 
IJawkina  to  Alice  Barab,  daughter  of  the  late  Jamei 
llom>cr. 

Bawtuomib  — TlTCKgit.~At  8t  Jamee’e  Church, 
llenr  Uawthoi-tie  to  Lnejr  Keith  Mary  Tudier,  of 
Beetoounie-terrace. 

Bbad— UiAFBK.— At  8t  Bamabaa,  Keneington.  John 
.Toehua  Head,  of  Ipawich,to  Charlotte  Kliaa  Kranees, 
daughter  of  the  late  IIM17  bt.  John  l>iai»er,  of 
Portemouth. 

iNOKAM — Ubabd _ At  Chriit  Church,  Bighbury,  Chan 

Benjamin  Ingram,  of  Beech-atreet,  to  Maria  Louiaa, 
daughter  of  'Iiiomaa  Beard,  of  Highbury  Nuwpark. 
KutLE  —  Ollibk.  —  At  St.  Matlhew'a,  Canonbury, 
Ge-irce  Thomaa  Reele,  of  St.  Paul'eroad,  Highbury, 
to  Buen  Ayree  Ollier,  of  Canonbury-park-north.  ■ 
Lamb  —  Ldca*.— At  8t  hlary’a,  Stoke  Newln^on,  | 
Arthur,  aon  of  William  l«a:te,  of  Itodford-place,  nu^ 
aell-equare,  to  Mary  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  C. 
Lucee.  of  iit<die  Newington. 

Long— Itv.’CTBB.-At  81.  Herk'a.  n  >I1owey,  Herbert 
Clarence  Ix>ng,  of  Coiiinghem,  to  8areh  KlUabetb, 
deughter  of  tlw  laU  T.  Buuter,  of  the  aetne  perlalu 
Lumhdbn— Fisiicit— At  North  Borwick,  Jaa.  Porbea 
Lumaden,  of  Aberdeen,  to  Helen  Anna,  daughter  of 
William  Fiaher,  of  PerryhiU,  Aberdeen. 
Mabobtsom^Li^Twtchb.— At  Streatham.  John  Mar- 
getaon,  of  Htreathain.  to  Florenoe  Nya,  daughter  of 
tire  late  Edgar  Lutwyche,  of  Strcathain. 

Masom— Bbazlbt.— At  8t  Jamea'a,  Notting-hill,  Chat. 
Maaon,  of  Old  Bond-atreei,  to  Mary  Ann  Ame<la. 
danghter  of  Thomaa  Beaaley,  of  Dazin  VUIa,  8hep- 
beru'a*baa^ 

MinDLKTON  —  Stbvbms.  —  At  Bydenham,  Frederick 
Middleton,  of  Finibury,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  Stevens,  Admiralty.  Somerset  Houae. 
lioBnAUirr  — GtuBS.— At  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset, 
Mildred,  danghter  of  John  Mordaunl,  of  Flax  Bour¬ 
ton,  to  the  Kev.  O.  IL  Oibba. 

Kbdham  — Laismb.— At  St  Luke's,  Chelaea,  George 
Frederick,  eon  of  the  lete  Major-Gen.  Nedhem,  of 
Jamaica,  to  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  late  C<matan- 
tine  John  Lalane,  of  Eaton-aquare. 

IfUNM— CiJtnOM.— At  Lower  Tooting,  John  Bridget 
Nunn,  of  Roehampton,  to  Grace  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Me)or-Oen.  Clayton. 

Patbksom  —  EAiJts.— AC  Daraaway-xtreet,  William 
Patrreon,  DriUtih  Linen  Company  Bank,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Richard  Ealea,  of  oL  reterabuig. 
Pbrkhis— SfDMrv.— AC  rialatow,  Thomaa  S.,  aon  of  J. 
Perkina,  of  riaiatow,  to  Francea  Bruokaby,  daughter 
of  the  late  C.  A.  P.  Sidney,  of  Weat  Hantiiiigfleld 
rBiB.*TLT—LOORBB.— William,  aon  of  the  lata  Stephen 
Prieally,  of  Btickden,  to  Kllaebeth,  daughter  of  R. 
Looker,  of  Godmancheater,  Hunts 
RiaLBV  — Bobvbt.  At  Flaxley,  Gloncoaterahire.  the 
Rev.  William  Cotton  Rialey  to  Martina  RUaabeth, 
daugfaterof  the  late  Sir  Martin  Hyde  Crawley  Boevey, 
Bart.,  of  Baxley  Abb*>y,  Glouoeaterahire. 

Rolpk.— BrmL— At  Deacosiafleld,  Bucks.  William  J. 
Ihdfe,  of  Wattleton,  to  Jannet,  daughter  of  Jeaee 
Uelta,  of  Gregories 

SaBPfiKABD  —  WlLKIVSOM.— At  Chclmaford,  Alfred 
Jamea,  ton  of  CUarlea  Sb^heard,  of  Kenaington,  to 
1x>uiaa,  daughter  of  the  Itev.  George  WUkinaon,  of 
Chelroaford. 

81MPSOM— Smith.— At  Park-grove,  Robert  Simpaon  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Alexander  Smith,  of  Olaagow. 
SuiTll — niKl>:»i-:rB. — At  SL  John's,  Hackney,  Septimua 
Hioith,  of  Caledonian-road,  to  Ailelaide  Louisa, 
daugtitcr  of  tlie  late  M.  Pirdaeye,  of  Houndaditch. 
8‘^nxes  —  MacQI'KBM. — At  8L  Oilai'a,  Camberwell, 
Edward  ^unea,  of  Kichmond,  Surrev,  to  Alice  Maud, 
daughter  of  John  Macqueen,  of  H.M.'s  Customs, 
London. 

STBABM’t— Mocatta.— At  Southport,  Francis  J.,ton  of 
the  late  Joseph  Steams,  of  Ilford,  to  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  Ellas  Mocarta,  of  Southport. 
Sl'TllBBLAND  — W'liXlAMS.— At  Hammersmith,  Wm., 
eon  of  William  Warren  Sutherland,  of  Hammer- 
amlth,  to  Emily  Cuthbert,  daughter  of  ilie  late  W.  J. 
Williama 

Tii.DFBhKr-ToOTKLL.— At  Bsm'bury,  T.  Hamilton 
Tilde<Iey,  of  Bamsbury,  to  Mattie,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Tootell  of  Edjgware. 

TowMSBMU— Mauksklu  — At  Mstvem,  Richard  II. 
Townsend,  of  Gerrrcloyne,  eo.  Cork,  to  Frances 
Maria,  daughter  of  William  Hare  Maunaell,  of  Bray, 
CO.  Wicklow. 

Tlktox— L>TCOrK.— At  Sheffield,  Frank,  aon  of  the 
late  JrHiei>h  Turton,  of  Sheffield,  to  Clara  Jane, 
daughter  of  William  E.  Laycock,  of  Stumpcrlowe 
Grange,  BheffieUl. 

Wict.Ls— WOOD.— At  Weat  Hackney,  William  Henry 
Wells  to  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Wood,  of  King»- 
land-road. 

WiiALi.— Li.strb.— At  Doncaster,  John  FlUwilllain 
Wha*l,  of  l>oneaster,  to  Franoes  Mary,  daughter  of 
.lohn  Lister,  of  Doncastw. 

WiiiT.'OM— COLLiBtt.-At  Towcester,  Wm.  Whitton, 
Toweeater,  to  Frances  Louiae  Egerton,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Collier,  of  Towceeter. 

Wickham- Jackxom.— At  Buxton,  J.-iseph  Wickham 
to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  WtlHam  Jackson, 
Loth  of  Penrith. 

Septembtr  (Undaied*. 

rEMMiMOTOM  — Hcxhaii.  —  At  Old  CharltoB,  Kent, 
Alfred,  aon  of  the  late  William  Pennington,  R.N.,  to 
Anne  Mevia,  daughter  of  the  late  John  llnxhain. 


DEATHS. 

Janwtry  9. 

Loxkix,  Gi<orge  Robert,  aon  of  the  late  John,  Tanpeka 
Oiago. 

April  4. 

AitCllBR,  Henry  Tristram,  Now  York,  aged  34. 

May  10 

Pbal,  Captain  John,  of  the  ship  Hahnemann,  very 
RuddcT'lv,  Anuealey  Bay.  Aleo,  May  14,  at  the  tame 
place,  oir  grlt-f,  Ellen,  wife  of  tlie  above,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  C.  W'UkInaon,  deeply  r^retteiL 

vi 


May  tl. 

Hawtbbt,  Cerbert  Onslow,  Brrrima,  near  Sydney. 

Jung  A 

WiTtfTiM,  Elxasrd  Heury,  Marray-etreet,  Hobart  Town, 
Tasmania,  aged  63. 

June  6. 

Mot.lbsgm,  Ann  Jana,  dau:;hter  of  the  lato  Alexander, 
of  Glasgow,  at  liuut^iu,  New  E'alaitJ. 

June  7. 

Wallacb,  ITod.  Hugh,  Braidwood,  Now  South  Wales, 

ageJOa 

June  11. 

HoDtox,  George,  Ensign  Ihtk  Regt.,  Sbahjehanpore, 
India. 

Jttrte  IX 

McEwax,  Alexander,  Eaet  St  Kllda. 

June  14. 

Lawson,  Harriot,  widow  of  Henry,  end  granddaughter 
of  tlie  late  8.  Wormald,  of  York,  at  OaUierley  Castle, 
Richmond,  Yorkshire  (the  reeideuee  of  her  sou), 
in  bar  SOth  year. 

Jtma  tL 

WniTT.tVBB,  John,  Rio  Janeiro. 

June  tX 


June  tX 

Swam,  Katherine,  wife  of  Lewln,  Dyculle,  Bombay. 
June  S7. 

CoorKB,  Thomas  Ilcrcy,  aon  of  the  late  Sir  Astley  P., 
Shenghae. 

June  38. 

Grab,  Henry  Handel,  eldest  son  of  H.  ITandol,  on 
board  the  siitp  Albion,  for  Bombay,  aged  IX 
June  39. 

GRimm,  Charles,  son  of  Archibald,  of  Dockeaham, 
at  Creasy,  Tasmania,  aged  18. 

June  30. 

SPtLRBURT,  Julia  Matilda,  wife  of  Lieut-CoL  Edgar 
J.,  Staff  Cor|>s,  Akyab,  Arraeau. 

JufyS. 

Battiacomdr,  Gooralna  Florence,  dauchtrr  of  Captain 
E.  O.,  It. 11. A.,  at  I'oona,  aged  15  rooiitha 
Fb.xm,  Job  I,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  aged  39. 

July  A 

Touiro,  Lieut  .Toho  Mylue,  B.H.A ,  Morer-Gwalior, 
Ueugel  Presidency. 

July  X 

Brnt,  John  Edmund  Oxenham,  eon  of  Lleut-CoL 
George,  35th  Kegt,  Berhampore,  India. 

July  X 

PiTZROT,  George  Henry,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  aged  41. 
July  11. 

KBMBI.N,  Mary  LouIm,  wife  of  WUllera,  SpanUhtosm, 
Jamaica,  aged  5X 

July  13. 

BiTTiif,  Jessie  Nina  Gertrude,  dauzhter  of  Dr.  G.  A., 
4th  Cav.  Hyderabad  Contingent,  MomUiabad.  India. 
DsTlirRST,  Charles  Jamea,  of  tte  aliip  Mofuaailiie, 
Calcutta,  aged  19. 

Juty  1A 

SAMpaoM,  Thenphllus  Maddock,  son  of  Arthur  B., 
Simla,  aged  10  daya. 

July  IX 

Baktcrkt.  Arthur  Kelson,  aon  of  Benjamin,  of  Weat 
Croydon,  Surjsy,  at  Delhi,  India. 

J'i/y  17. 

Dotlk,  Jamea  T.  J.,  Madras,  aged  37. 

July  IX 

Moon,  Charles  Thomas,  Camder-tosm,  aged  54. 

July  39. 

TntwntTT,  Llrut  Thomas  Enragbt  Percy,  Miirree, 
Punjab,  aged  37. 

J«tly  31. 

Fi.RTCiiRn,  Mra^  Robert,  widow  of  Robert,  Liverpool, 
aged  7X 

Ju'y  3X 

Thomas,  Sir  John,  Knt,  Ilfracombe. 

July  37. 

Ncnrs,  Esther  Simha,  wife  of  WUford,  Montego  Bays 
Jamaica,  a  ed  SX 

July  3X 

BrsBRiDor,  Hermann  Harvey,  aged  33  days;  and  on 
the  3id  Aept,  Kathleen  Maude,  aged  two  months — 
twin  children  of  George  F.,  West  Mailing  Lodge. 

July  39. 

Aonrw,  Alice  Catherine,  wife  of  James,  Grapevlllo, 
Westmorland  County,  Penoaylvania,  U.8. 

July  30. 

Caket,  Captain  Arthur,  R.II.A.,  Rirkee,  Bombay. 

Ju'y  31. 

WrvRB,  Thomaa,  Carlarube,  aged  5X 
August  3. 

Bri’NARD,  Grace,  daughter  of  the  late  T.  F.,  Brox- 
Iwurne. 

Tillabu,  Leonard  Arthur,  aon  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.,  of 
Conington.  Cambridgeabire,  on  board  tiie  P.  aud  O. 
Ca'a  ablp  Candia. 

A  u fuel  4. 

DrrcnKR,  .\vnea,  wife  of  L.  H.,  Mnsaawud,  Rhandelsh. 
Augttst  X 

Dr  HtTItTADO,  Wllhelmina  Mannela  Leonor,  danghter 
of  Don  Jose  Maroelino,  Eaux  Bonoea,  Pyreneoa, 
aged  13. 

H1CK.H,  William  Robert,  Bodmin,  aged  6X 
Philpot,  Elita,  Bastia,  aged  68. 

WiKlxrB,  Elisabeth,  dau^ter  of  James,  Epping. 


Augwtl  X 

Camprrll.  Jamea  Tunstall,  late  ith  Madras  Caraln 
Selliiidge.  aged  3X 

Canawat,  Jamaa  Richard,  Albany-tcnace,  Vlctwiei 
park,  aged  49. 

Dr  P.tMBouR,  llarrieA  wife  of  Gutonneau,  CMBk, 
Marmontler,  near  Tours.  ^ 

Pagan,  Florence  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  W,  f 
Calcutta,  aged  X  ' 

August  7. 

MapCartiit,  Florence  Margaret,  daughter  of  Res. 
Egerton  F.  U.,  Lowestoft,  aged  four  nuatlit. 

Auguit  X 

DOSRINOTOM,  William,  LlehBeld,  aged  6X 

August  9. 

BfooRR,  William,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Thom,  Alexondur,  aon  of  A.,  Kingston,  Canada. 

August  IX 

Craig  s,  Arabella  Elixalwth  Smythe  Stewart,  wife  of 
William  Buruet,  Ural,  Kasiiiulioa. 

CUAWLKY,  George,  Peckham,  aged  53. 

August  11. 

Bi.i-iR,  Catherine,  widow  of  Capt.  Hercules,  88th  Bett, 
Bouiogne-aur-Mer,  aged  83. 

Aug%ut  IX 

Armstrong,  Archibald  Irwin,  Amherst,  Ouerasw 
aged  7X  ^ 

Banks,  Fredk.  J..  late  of  Bombay,  at  ^*~rnstar 
creaeent,  KegenI'a-park,  aged  57 ;  and  on  tha  thk 
Aug.,  Maiy  Ann,  liia  sister,  aged  64. 

Browne,  Cymbrieima,  wife  of  John,  Hall  Ce«k 
Herefordshire. 

Enoall.  John  James,  Cheltenham,  aged  37. 
Wii.LiAMS,  Lewis,  eon  of  Lewie,  of  Dolgelly,  at  Das* 
kerque,  aged  3X 

Wymcr,  General  Sir  George  Petre,  Craven-hUh 
gardens,  Uyde-park,  agod  79. 

August  IX 

Calorr,  Sir  Henry  Roddam.  Rart,  aged  79. 
Krnnrut,  Augustus  Theodore,  ton  of  Ifenry,  of 
Brighton,  at  Bramblyns,  Woodmancote.  aged  3X 

August  14 

Brpit,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  John,  Aahburuhaa 
Lodge,  PecklieiD,  eged  47. 

Franck,  Fanny,  wife  of  IJ.  II.,  Leeds,  aged  33. 
ManniN,  William,  Ipawieh,  aged  6X 
Martin,  John,  Eastbourne,  aged  73. 

MouTON,  L.  Louis,  of  Plaea  Vend«Mi»e,  at  Veranillea 
KosR,  Edith  Isabella,  daughter  of  James,  Pularma, 
aged  31  montha 

ilugtaf  IX 

BrOWNR,  Rev.  George,  Elalng  Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  38. 
Eaolrs,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Ezra,  AmptbilL 
Holurb,  Kev.  Jamee  Ivory,  Exeter,  aged  86. 
rRMBRRTON,  Helen  lleniiette,  widow  of  Hon.  Qeorn, 
Rye  Beach,  New  Uamtiehlre,  U.S.,  aged  55. 

August  IX 

AM90n,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Lleutentit 
Jamea,  K  n.,  aged  79. 

Brampton,  Ma^  Ann,  danghter  of  Samuel,  of 
Sproughton,  Suffolk,  at  Well^k-eirect,  CavendUh* 
•quare,  aged  35. 

Bkucr,  Alan  C.,  aon  of  CapL,  Dover,  aged  eight  weeks 
CattlRT,  Bridger,  Ozney-green.  Essex,  seed  33. 
Garkrtt,  Kuthey,  widow  of  Lieut  Edward,  R.N., 
Gosport,  aged  63. 

IIan.xob.  James,  of  London,  at  Congleton,  Cheshire. 
Hatxx  Kmma,  widow  of  Kev.  W.  Burrea,  Blackhoatk 
Millpa,  Alex.,  Duckingham-road,  De  Bcauvoir-toiva, 
aged  5X 

Ralli,  Lucas,  eon  of  Antonio  A..  Worthing,  aged 


14  r 


litlia 


SilRrPAKD,  Elisabeth  Anne,  widow  of  W.  C,  Ba^ 
rington-road,  Brlzton,  aged  66. 

Tarvri;,  Margaret,  wife  of  W.  C.,  of  Oattoraea,  at 
llaatioga,  ag^  47. 

^MgUlf  17. 

ARROW,  Ellttbelh  Matilda,  widow  of  llonry,  Graham* 
road,  Dalston. 

Bullock,  Arthur  Richard,  Infant  aon  of  Rev.  B., 
Barrow^n-llumher,  Lineolnahfre. 

Chapman,  Rosa  Ely,  daughter  of  Captain  Charles 
Highgate,  aged  11. 

Datrt,  William  John  Ogllvie,  aon  of  Surgeon-Major 
William,  Bombay  Army,  Heidelberg,  aged  X 

FokrK'4,  Duncan,  Burton-creacent  aged  70. 

Orikir,  Mias  Sarah,  Woodford,  Essex,  aged  74. 

Grant,  James  Augustus,  Vlew6eld,  Nairn. 

Hamilton,  Abram,  K.N..  Southsea,  aged  31. 

IlAKDiNO,  William,  Redcllffe-rond,  Weat  Dromntoa, 
aged  5X 

n  tTKS,  Ann.  wife  of  Henij,  Stretford. 

LUXHINOTON,  Edmund  Henry  Venables,  aon  of  F., 
Maidstone,  aged  13  months. 

Macartnrt,  Alice  Mary,  infant  daughter  of  George 
Travers,  Cuaheudall,  co.  Antrint 

MacDonnil,  Hannah  Thomaa,  widow  of  J.  R.  Edwd., 
Southsea. 

March,  william  Gonae,  Bonlogne-aur-Mer,  aged  51. 

MoouR,  Mary,  wife  of  William,  ilerriugton  Hall, 
Durham,  aged  39. 

Osmond,  V.  w..  Bath. 

Paull.  Ann,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  Andrew,  of  Aldrlil^ 
road  Villao,  Westboume-park,  at  buibitou. 

P1.RW8,  Arthur,  Watford,  aged 

Powys,  llev.  S.  P.,  Kensington. 

Ross  Alicia  Mari^iet,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Puckpool  House,  near  Hyde,  aged  43. 

Sharp,  Her.ry,  late  of  Aldermanbury,  aged  70. 

8h.%kp,  Percy  Marsh,  Shanklin,  aged  40. 

Spillrr,  Prank  BedL^rd,  infant  ton  of  Francis  EdwXi 
Kewington-cauaeway. 

Trast,  Sidenham,  Redland,  near  Bristol,  aged  60. 

Trehrknb,  Ivor,  aon  of  O.  G.  T.,  Cheator-torracs 
Regent'e-park,  aged  14  mo <  tha. 

Wai.KIR.  Ernest  Edward,  son  of  Sir  Bdwaid,  of 
Mansfield,  Notts,  at  RhyL 

Wrstbkook,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Richard,  of  Kaa* 
aington-vquare.  at  Kamagato. 

Wiai.  Liitau  Mary,  daughter  of  George  tl.  L.,  R.Ii 
U.M.8.  Penelope,  ag*i  1. 


BniTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Auiutt  18. 

CoiP»  WitliATii,  West  Broinpton,  «?«(]  34. 

CUMtfALU  KAonah,  wifa  of  Joaeph  W.  E.,  OlongatU 
rrove,  airoJ  3S. 

EuuKTr,  Jemima,  wUa  of  Uaarice,  Tbaoiea  DiUoa 

UoOM. 

G£.iCB,  Uarr  Ann.  vridofr  of  the  lata  Henry,  Stock  well* 
eoromoii,  Burrey,  a^eU  79. 

Bainic.'*,  Ann,  widow  of  WUliam,  of  Ualda-bill  Caat, 
at  Brighton,  aged  80. 

HAKrKK,  Mra..  at  N'aptown,  eo.  Dublin,  at  Baavert* 
town,  aged  80. 

Bari’Uii,  ilaniiah,  UonUira-iqaara,  nged  34. 

Jarrscsox,  tCobfrt.  aon  of  tba  lata  Ktibert,  of  Soring- 
tatd,  near  Wliitaliavan,  at  Seaton  Hall,  aged  39. 

Eiaar,  John.  8t  Ivaa  Villa,  Putney,  a;rad  M. 

UIPLAM,  Jeffery,  Susecx-placa,  ItegantVpark,  agefl  C4. 
LvrTox.  Bertram  MoviUa,  aon  of  Darntou,  LeeUa, 

10. 

Ltls,  Samuel,  Oaka  Lodge,  oounty  I^ondoadorry, 
aired  67. 

llAt’KKr,  ElUa  Audo,  daughter  of  tho  late  Robert, 
Clifton,  Bge-1  78. 

Maki.**^,  AifrtM),  ton  of  Goorge  U.,  Ilouley-oi.-Ptamca, 
aired  17  inoniha. 

llAKSilALL,  Fanny  Winifred,  widow  of  tho  late  Wm. 

Cowley-atrcct,  weatmiiiitter.  * 

|fiAi>ows,  William,  ao.i  of  J.  D.,  Liverpool-s:reet,citv, 
aged  30. 

MowitfSi  William,  East  Sheen,  aged  03. 
acoTT,  Jemima  tfurgarct,  daughter  of  tho  late  Rer. 
Jan-ea.  Edinburgh. 

Suirii,  Frederick  Paraon,  AyHIiam,  Norfolk,  aged  G9. 
•tcEKT,  Bertha  Uruce  Rro  ks.  daughter  of  Brooke 
Bennr,  Tregnnt«r-roed,  Went  Urotiipton,  ege<l  14. 

Tec'K.  Harriet  Jane  Laura,  daughterof  Henry  Edward, 
Lawford-road,  aged  M. 

TwinT,  CUarlea,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  aged  44. 
UrreitTOg,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Edward,  Totlenbam, 
aged  43. 

Sophia  Cailierine.  wife  of  Riehtird  Peter, 
Wc«4b  mrue-park-villaa,  Beyawater,  aged  80. 

Wuiiu,  Henry.  Homburg,. 

WttiTg,  John,  I^eytou,  eg^  67. 

Augutt  19. 

iLORL^tox,  Robert  Jervis  Coke,  of  Wetherden,  Suffolk, 
atCaiiel  St  Mary,  near  l|iewieh,  aged  65. 
llARCKorr,  Mary  Alicia,  wife  of  the  ilov.  E.  C.  K., 
Downham  Market.  Norfolk. 
fts.'iAULT,  Pranoea  Claire,  daughter  of  Edouard.  Ken- 
daalon,  at  Llandudno,  aged  4  months  and  two  daya 
BOPLTO.v,  Frederiok,  Blaekheath,  aged  34. 

Bowiti.vo,  Oeonre,  New^roaa-road,  agtxi  73. 

iOYO,  Kobert  Easton,  aon  of  the  la  e  Dr.  James,  aged  31. 

Buck,  Thomas,  Rochester,  aged  76. 

Bo^sr,  Alice  Loui«a,  the  eldest  daughter  of  C.  8.  B., 
Chetterfleld.  aged  lA 

rmiKUHTO.'ciiAUoii,  Timothy,  eon  of  T.,  The  College, 
Cumberland,  aged  3. 

OtBunr,  Isabella  Kathleen,  daughter  of  John,  High- 
hury-park  west,  aged  7  montha 
OoRLKT,  Henry  Francia,  West  Hampstead,  aged  G3. 
Ball,  John,  Ashford,  Middlesex,  agod  36. 

Balsall,  William.  Alston,  aged  80. 

Hax.xat,  Constenee,  dau^ter  of  llajor  Ralnaford, 
Kirkdalo,  Kircudbright,  aged  1& 

Barkis.  Ilt-nry,  leham,  Northamptonshire,  aged  76. 
Battox,  Anna  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  end 
Rev.  U.  H.  Finch,  Torquay. 

HivuERso.g,  llanneh,  wife  of  John,  Sheffield. 

Lamb,  Arthur  Webster,  eon  of  Arthur  Francle,  Bath, 
aged  6  weeka 

BoArBR,  Uenrietta,  widow  of  WiUlsm,  at  Dulwich, 
a^39. 

PAKKixaox,  Ftanees,  widow  of  Felix.  Delamere-terr. 
Poolk,  Frances  EliaiU>«th,  wife  of  W.  8.,  Kenilworth, 
aged  S3. 

luSARU,  Martha  Hannah,  wife  of  John,  of  Betlcy,  et 
Buxton,  aged  SI. 

Sladkx,  Mary,  wife  of  Dooglae  B.,  of  PbllUinore 
Lodge,  Kensington. 

Tasciik,  Julia,  at  Uieseen,  Germany. 

Walker,  lla<mah,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin,  of 
Kytholmroyd,  near  Halifax,  at  Bi)atoa  Spa,  Y<>rka 
Watsok.  Emily,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  8.,  Canter¬ 
bury,  age«l  3  weeka 
TuLSaius,  Miguel,  lUlgete,  aged  60. 

August  SO. 

Ambrosb,  Oeorglanna  Maud,  daughter  of  William, 
Uancheeter,  aged  3  montha 
Aylmbr,  John  llarria>n.  of  Walworth  Castle,  Durham* 
in  the  accident  near  At>erg'  le,  aged  &6 :  Itnsanna 
liOUisA,  his  wife;  Arthur  FItagerald  Harrison,  their 
eldest  son,  aged  18;  aitd  Itueanna  Franks,  their 
cousin,  daughter  of  Robert.  Secretary  to  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Coinmls^ionera  Ireland. 

Bakkii,  Ann,  widow  of  Joshua,  Elm  Lodge,  Kilbum, 
age<l  83. 

Bkdixupkld,  Mary  Augusta,  daughter  of  8ir  Henry, 
Orest  Yarmouth,  aged  11  woeka 
Bri.l  tho  Rev.  WUliam,  Otiey,  near  Ipswich,  aged  49. 
Campbell,  Jeasicanne  Archibald,  daughter  of  tho  Into 
Usjor  Archibald,  Bragleen,  Argylesldre,  at  Quoe.i'i»- 
piidens.  lly«!e-pnrk. 

Ciiix.VRur,  Uie  Kev.  Hir  Nicholas.  Bart.,  of  FIlntAeld, 
eo.  Cork,  near  Abergele,  North  Waleatu  the  accident 
to  the  Irish  mail  train  ;  and  <m  the  same  occasion,  his 
wife,  Lady  Chinnery,  and  her  maid,  Caroline  8iear:i. 
Cooke,  CaroUoo,  wife  of  Co.bett,  Moumjuth-road, 
Bayswater. 

DaW!>o.v,  Henry,  En6eld,  ago<l  3.T 
Drvek,  Robert,  Bclslxe  Park  Gardens,  Ilarcrstock- 
hin.eged3S. 

Edwards,  Joseph  Pifestly,  of  Fixby  Perk,  neer  flud- 
dereSeld,  in  the  accident  near  Abergele,  aged  49; 
and  at  the  same  time,  Priesiiy  Augustus,  sou  of  the 
stMve,  aged  S3. 

Flbtciieu,  Francesca  Beatrix  Josephine  Louise, 
deughter  of  B<lwerd  Philip,  Paria 
PoxTKR.  Amy,  daughter  of  John,  37,  Welbeek-strcet, 
aged  two  weeka 

Hart,  John,  of  Bradford,  at  Undercliffe,  aged  43. 
Hooukixl  Anthony,  Edgwam-road,  aged  73. 

IxaitAM,  Charles  P.,  Steynlng.  Sussex,  aged  35. 

Luxd.  William  Towneud,  of  Blackburn,  kiUod  In  tho 
railwav  accident,  near  Abergele,  agod  39. 

Ltxr.  Edith  Alexandra,  daughter  of  De  Castro  F.» 
Paignton,  Devon,  aged  5. 


Owsiv,  Madeline  Caroline,  wife  of  George,  Compton- 
terreee,  Islington,  eged^. 

Pakkixsox,  WiliianniradK'y.  aged  41, end  Christopher 
Slater,  aged  31,  sons  of  Cln  Istopher,  Blac*buru, 
Laiicashlie.  in  the  accident  near  Abergela 
Rlykell,  Mra  llanry  0.,  Wringtou  Lodge,  South 
Norwood,  Bted  38. 

Roe,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter,  of 
8l  Mary’s,  Kilkenny,  In  the  accident  near  Abergela 
R09.s  Mi  a,  widow  uf  John,  luveroett. 

ScovBLL,  WhitiQore,  of  Waddon,  Croydon;  also  at 
the  same  time,  Kathleen,  of  llyecruft,  Bray,  co. 
Wicklow,  aUter  of  the  atMvu,in  the  accident  near 
Abergele. 

T.twuE,  Constance  Mary  Bonar.  infant  daughter  of 
John,  of  Arondel-gardvna  Londoo,  at  Laiioholtu. 
Walters,  George,  Bath,  aged  84. 

West.  Uoi>eri  Alfred,  eon  of  Thomaa  at  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Camden-road,  aged  e4,ht  weeka 
August  31. 

ALLPRES.S,  Ines  Orlebar,  daughter  of  E.  W.,  Clicfden, 
Eltliam,  aged  seven  weeks. 

Aku^tkoxo,  Moutgomory  FrencU,  Percey-vUla,  Peck- 
ham,  aged  38. 

Aruxdell,  Theodore,  Cenningtnn,  near  Bridgewater. 
CKUtT,  William  Joseph,  Wimbledon,  aged  40. 

CRUSH,  William,  Bath,  aged  76. 

CULLIKO,  Catherine,  Clifton,  aged  71.  I 

f'UTttUsH,  Win.,  8l  PaulVroa(|,  Csno  tbnry,,  aged  45. 
FoniBKiNOiiAM,  Robert,  Tavistock  •  tei-raco,  Wost- 
biiurne-park,  aged  59. 

KiLPtM,  Martha,  wife  of  Wra.  Wells,  Bedford,  aged  47. 
Lucas,  Uury  Dorothy,  widow  of  tho  Rev.  Richard, 
Stackley,  near  Leicester,  a  red  70. 

<)UiUDtMuTON,  Edward,  Roebuck  Hotel,  lUcbmoud- 
blU,  aged  41. 

Rekvbh,  Thomas  Somerville,  Tramore  House,  co.  Cork, 
aged  81. 

Rktnolds,  Frederick  Barton,  son  of  Frederick,  Upper 
Clepton,  aged  30.  j 

RuuEurs,  llei.ry,  Royal  Hospital  for  fncurablea.  i 

Skinner,  Mary  Ann.  wife  of  James,  Croydon,  agcil  40.  ' 
Waller,  lx>uisa,  daughter  of  Charles  Ede,  Luton, 
Beds,  aged  18  moiitlis. 

Watts,  Ktiaa,  Ueme-Iiili,  aged  83. 

Augtsst  33. 

Adams,  Charles  Herbert,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  U.  O., 
of  Comwood,  Devon,  at  Sydenham,  aged  35. 

AetuUR,  John,  Notting-hill-square,  ag^  68. 
lliOGAR,  Sophia,  Alien-terrace,  Kensiiigton,  aged  73. 
Brandt,  William,  son  of  Augustus  F.,  of  Dwimork- 
hiU,  at  Shanklin,  agcil  4. 

Burton,  Catherine,  widow  of  Robert,  Chilton-grovo, 
ag^  59. 

Duduan.  Emily  Anne,  dnughter  of  the  late  Robert, 
Paignton,  Devon,  aged  8il 

PlDDAMAN,  Mary,  widow  of  John,  Xew-croaa  road, 
aged  60. 

FiteGruaLD,  Geraldine,  daughter  of  Maurice  Purcell, 
Seeford,  ag^  10  montha 

Halcomb,  Mary,  wid  >w  of  J.imos,  WineheMer,  aged 81. 
Hkndkrbon,  Anne  EHxabeth,  wife  of  William,  Stan¬ 
hope  etreet,  llyde-park-gardena 
iNOLEdANT,  WUliam  Ileory,  son  of  Joseph,  Quomdoo, 
Leioeetershire,  aged  8. 

Inman,  Miss  Jane,  Ilanover-srreet,  Peckham. 

'RWIN,  Clara,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Nesbitt;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  daughter  Nellie,  aged  5,  near  Vevay, 
Lake  of  Geneva. 

IX>VR,  Fanny  Elisabeth,  wife  of  QUbart,  Wimbledon- 
oomroon,  aged  38. 

Lovrkidur,  Maria,  widow  of  lUchard,  Lyme  Regis, 
aged  36. 

Mackenzir,  John,  Royal  Cireua 
MiLlA,  Thomas.  StalTord-strevt,  aged  83. 

PooL^  John  Samuel  Gower,  eon  of  WiUiam  Gower, 
Tredegar-equare,  aged  31. 

PURCRLL,  Ctlla  Catherine,  widow  of  Richard,  Bromp- 
ton,  ag^  73. 

SpRN.'4,  William,  Glasgow. 

WaddiNOTON,  John,  Kipon,  a'fcd  37. 

WllEELDON,  Henry,  'fhurloe-placc,  llrorapton.  aged  49. 
Wooi>,  Gilbert  Nloolson,  eon  of  Arthur  John,  Camden- 
road,  aged  4. 

August  23. 

Alinoton,  Marmaduka  Francis  George,  aon  of  the 
Rev.  A.  U.,  Benniworth,  Linoolnshlre.  aged  17  days. 
Dell,  Mabel  Florence,  infant  daughter  of  Lawrence  IL, 
Edinburgh. 

Brewer,  Elisabeth,  Lansdowne-erescent,  aged  38. 
Cabtbk,  Maria  Susan,  wife  of  Thomas  Shaen,  Wat- 
lliigton  Park.  Oxfordshire. 

Crohsman,  Julia,  widow  of  Francla  Oeaob,  Queen 
Aune-street,  Cavendish-eqnare. 

Finch.  Sarah,  wife  of  W.  Newton,  Kiug’e-road,  Chel¬ 
sea,  aged  49. 

OiRBiNU:),  lliomas  C.  A.,  aon  of  Lleut-Col.  Thomas, 
Pedwell  Ashoott,  Somersetshire,  aged  15. 

OiBHON,  David,  late  Cspt  84th  Ke:^,  Redland. 
HiLDBREANO,  Rcv.  J.  J.,  Kibwortb,  near  Leloeater, 
aged  74. 

Howe,  Jane  Hester,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John,  Mar- 
quesa-road,  Gauonbury,  aged  83. 

I1U8TWICK.  Rev.  Robert,  Moroott,  RuUand,  aged  65. 
Johnson,  Thomas,  Buniage,  aged  60. 

JONB.S,  Owen,  Carnarvon,  aged  73. 

KK1.BON.  Ada  Louise,  Infant  danghtur  of  O.  M.,  Oat- 
lands.  Kilburn. 

KiNO,  Samuel  GulUver,  Ilolmby  llonse,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  aged  40. 

LkcKT.  Major  Henry,  Malvern,  aged  76. 

LumlkT,  V'isoount,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborongh, 
Kandbock  Park,  aged  18. 

Maclauty,  Susan,  daughter  of  the  late  Malcolm,  Port 
Glasgow. 

KIukRAY,  Anne, daughterof  George,  Wimbledon. 
Sant,  Sarah,  widow  of  WUliam,  Westbourae-park- 
ro.id,  aged  74. 

StiLUAKD.  John,  StafTord.  ageJ  71. 

SiMi*S*>N,  I«eonard  Francis,  Bournemouth,  aged  44. 
Stocker,  WUliam  Henry,  a.:ed6i. 

Turner,  Violet  Kathleen,  Infant  daughterof  W.  F.  J., 
Ryde. 

White,  WlUiam,  Slonioy-strcct,  Pimlico,  aged  4& 
August  24. 

Ai  DBRTON,  Fihcl  Margaret  Jordan,  daughter  of  Wm. 
James,  Upper  c>ydeohaiu,  o^cd  sU  mouthl. 


Di-RroitD,  Alfrwl,  late  of  Walworth,  acod  <«. 
CocKBUKN,  Geo.  ttir  FraueU,  CoL  95U>  Ke^,  Dover, 
aged  87. 

Dkan.  Susanna,  widow  of  Samual,  St  Oiwtb,  Esaez, 
eged  80. 

Dean,  William,  Brymbo  Hall,  near  Wrexham,  aged  77. 
Dovk,  Percy  Matthew,  CUughton,  ag^  64. 
pKYDB.v,  'rhumat,  son  of  John,  North  Shields,  sged  36. 
Durr,  John  Archibald,  kUuiborough-tenucc,  West- 
boume-park,  aged  34. 

GoULBUK.y,  Mi.  Serjeant  one  of  her  Uejesty’s  Com- 
misaloiiere  in  Bankruptcy,  Seymour-atreet,  Portman- 
square,  aged  81. 

Greenwood.  Caroline,  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  at  Rcdear. 
IIakbrrt,  Emily  PhlllU  Wisden,  daughie;  of  Charles, 
Maida-vale.  si^cd  33. 

Hoouton,  Edward,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  DoU, 
Bart,  Cecil  House,  Wimbledou-park,  ag^  19. 

JOLi.EY,  Dr.  John  T,  8.,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  board  the  ship  Haikaway,  on  hU  paxsago 
from  Demerara,  aged  4A 

Lonouan,  Emily  Aime,  daughter  of  WUliam,  Abbess 
Grange,  Hants,  aged  14. 

McConkey,  Kev.  A.,  of  Liverpool,  at  London,  aged  G6b 
Mayhew,  Edward,  Plymouth,  ag^  59. 

Muriel,  Annette,  infant  daufritter  of  C.  E.,  Norwich. 
Reynolds,  Major  P.  A.,  late  Madras  Army.  (luildfunL 
Rickman,  'rh>mas  Theudure,  infant  sou  of  Thomaa  M., 
Montagne-strect 

Rou8R,  Wiliiainf  Bur!ey-in-Wharfedale,  Yorkablre, 
aged  59. 

SCALBY,  Mary,  widow  of  WUliam,  Richmond,  aged  74. 
Smai.I.,  William  Herbert,  sou  of  WUliam,  of  Tutbury, 
at  Leamington,  agod  8. 

8u  Til.  Eleanor  Elizal>eth,  widow  of  LIcut-Gcn.  Jaa. 

Webber,  West  AshUiig,  Sussex,  aged  83. 

Starling,  Rebekali,  wife  of  James,  Saffron  Walden, 
aged  64. 

Watso.n,  Agnes  Marie  Feliclte,  daughter  of  Sept  mua, 
Croydon. 

WioRAM,  Isabel  Stuart  infant  danghtor  of  the  iter. 
Spencer.  Prittlewell,  Essex. 

Wright,  Horry  Brbijes,  infant  son  of  W.  D.,  Dulwich. 
August  85. 

Alington,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.,  LiUlo 
Harford,  near  St  Neot's. 

Barton,  WUliam  Henry,  The  Cottage,  Tcddiiigton, 
aged  65. 

Rkarda,  Caroline,  Kunwell,  Essex,  aged  87. 

Becklrs,  Elioabetb,  widow  of  John  Alieync,  Adc- 
laide-road. 

Carter,  EHxabeth,  widow  of  T.  W.,  Portman-squaro, 
ag^  34. 

Coldkn,  Sarah  Ann,  wldowof  Rlclid.,  Loudouu-villas. 
Fi.kuing,  Lady  Katherine,  Florence. 

Garden,  Geoiwaua,  Jemima  Maria,  wife  of  Rcv.  F., 
Geneva,  aged  45. 

Oborgr,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  W.  W.  St,  Birkenhead. 
Grant,  OMrge  Ijaurie,  son  of  L!eut-CoL,  of  Park- 
square,  at  Naim,  aged  four  montha 
IlKWiTT,  Capt.  John,  Liverpool,  aged  53. 
lIiLUx,  Caroline,  Blackheoth. 

Hyslop,  Alice,  wife  of  Thoa  8.,  Mile-end,  aged  73. 
Marks,  Elisabeth  Pally,  Eastbourne,  aged  64. 

Martin,  Ethel  Allnutt  daughter  of  John  Kemble, 
Rickley.  Kent,  eged  5. 

Morgan,  Henry,  I^wer  Bcigrave-plaoe,  aged  70. 
Palmer,  Ann,  tllghbury-grange. 

Pattison,  Prances,  Leamington,  seed  76. 

PlilLirPS,  Elisabeth,  Talbot-square,  llyde-park. 

PoiLE.  Thomas,  son  of  the  late  George,  Kennington- 
roed,  og^  83. 

PowNCRBT,  Caroline  Louisa,  wife  of  Samuel,  aged  31. 
Read,  Mary  Ann.  daughter  of  the  late  Thoa,  aged  64. 
TiD.swBLL,  Trottie,  daughter  of  Edward,  I^wUham. 
Trotman,  WiUiam.  Qloster  Villas,  Brixtnn,  aged  6(L 
Wilson,  James  WUliam,  Brighton,  aged  75. 

August  86. 

Barnes,  John  Aubrey,  son  of  John  Henry,  Rickmau- 
worth,  Herts,  aged  8. 

Barnet,  Leonard,  eon  of  W.  IL,  Biebopetoke,  aged 
t^vo  months. 

Bax,  Daniel,  8hepherd*s-bush,  eged  90. 

BiGNRLL,  John.  Windsor-roed,  Itollowey,  eged  76. 
Campbell,  Sophia,  widow  of  John,  Tunbridge  Wella 
CiiESTBKMAN,  Shearman  MUward,  infant  eon  of  8 , 
Banbury. 

Fakkant,  Col.  Francis,  lLM.’s  Indian  Army,  Dovqr, 
aged  64. 

Preeling,  Jane,  widow  of  Sir  O.  Henry,  Bart,  Clifton, 
aged 

Gibb.s,  Richard  W.  8.,  infant  son  of  J.  II.,  Barnstaple. 
Qoodbnougu,  Lucy  Frances,  Infant  danghter  of  F.  A., 
Brighton. 

Hill,  Elisabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Leonard, 
Shardetoee-road,  Lewisham-road,  aged  47. 
INOEKSOLL,  Augxista,  wife  of  lUtey  Thoe.,  EollelJ- 
highway,  aged  48. 

Mallers,  Captain  George,  late  13ih  Light  Dragoons, 
Cheltenham,  aged  71. 

Markland,  Lieut-CoL  George, &A.,Kcnsington-park, 
aged  70. 

MiTCiiELi.,  Anna,  RegentVpark-road  North,  aged  77. 
Morgan,  George,  Soutlisea,  aged  68. 

NOKM4NTON,  Wolbore  EUiit  Earl  of,  Seamore-plaeo, 
Mayfair,  aged  M- 

Oaklrt,  Mary  Williams,  widow  of  George,  of  Cos- 
ham,  llante,  at  8t  LeoiianPt,  aged  73. 

Rkeve,  Elisa  Oratiaia,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel, 
Sussex-nliace,  Kensington. 

Sr.tCEY,  plorence  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund,  Tolbot- 
road,  aged  9. 

8  FADE,  Sarah  Lonlso,  Cambridge-terrace,  Ilyde-park, 
aged  66. 

TATLo^Mary,  wife  of  Thoa,  of  Clifton,  at  Lee,  Kent, 
a^NRi  73. 

Watkins,  Robert  Sidney-read,  Stock  well,  ageil  56. 
WooDiiousB,  Margaretta  Ann,  widow  of  Uev.  Edwd., 
Cheltenham,  aged  63. 

August  17. 

Austen,  Lleot-Col.  U.  E.,  formerly  of  71st  Regt, 
Rt  Brelade'a  Jersey. 

BarLSR,  Charlotte,  widow  of  George,  Bath,  aged  70. 
Bolton,  Major  Augustas  William,  late  50th  N.I.,  In- 
stow.  North  Devon,  aged  36. 

Crews,  John  Oaverick,  Slapton,  Devonshire,  aged  31. 
Ckickitt,  Ada  Illauehe,  daughter  ef  Henry,  Great 
Yannotttb,  aged  1. 

Tii 
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Cinms,  CaroHn*  Townaend,  daughter  of  Cbarlaa,  of 
Platatoar,  at  tUga^rea  de  Bigorra,  Pranaa,  agad  SI 

OlMH,  LlUaa  iaaff,  daugUtar  of  Joaeph  Walrar, 

Guildford,  agad  S. 

HarwAKO.  Jaaab  Baatt.  Woottaa.  Suaaas,  agad  M. 

Hoi>uiS,CaroIiite,  wifaof  O.  A..  Ma-ior*terr.,  Haolntap. 

Btm,  Oao.  Caolcbitrq,  Uppar  BaluMot-fdaea,  Wandi' 
worth-road,  agad  bl. 

liAAOS,  Kalph,  nnebnf^-plaaa  North,  agad  Tt. 

Jaoumu.  Mra.  dara.»i,  ltaat;,)aiaad|  agod  71 

JOLLVT.  Horace,  sou  of  the  lata  Oaorga,  Albloo-iar- 
raea,  Pimltaa.  ag^  St. 

Kiaar,  ftiaiy  Anu,  wife  of  Bar.  Robaii,  BauxBoimea, 
aged  57. 

Krai.s,  Winiam  Menap,  of  TIomma  Hooaa,  Hereford- 
ahira.  at  daarbomugh,  agad  60. 

lu^iruDALB,  Marmrtduka  Cecil,  ton  Of  Wm.  Afklasoo, 
I<aatherhaacl.  agad  16. 

Matson,  Oaorga,  Poraet-hfll.  agad  71. 

MicoiAON,  Bmiaa  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Praiicla,  Ipawrtah,  agad  tO. 

PaiTCHKiT,  Maud  Mary,  daughter  of  Franeto,  Porast- 
hiU,  agad  nine  laontha 

BoaaaTS,  Hlchard,  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  agad  SO. 

Ssarau.,  Clara,  Tunbrtdga-WalH,  agad  51. 

SuiPW^T,  Ueury  Jamae,  eon  of  John,  Hloaoe-aqnara, 

ai^  tU 

TAMSaLL,  Stieannah,  wife  of  Jaa.  Wye,  Kent,  aged  65. 

Watun,  George  Bradford,  of  Putney,  at  Margate, 
aged  Si. 

WiuliNlON,  William,  Bartnrwm-fltnnber,  age<1  51. 

WaiOHT,  Mia .  widow  of  Thomas,  llill-street,  Knlghte- 
brfdge,  aged  60. 

Toimo,  Praneea,  wife  of  W.  B.,  IHlldrop-road,  Cam- 
den-road,  aged  70. 

i4M*us<  S3. 

BATmLD,  Her.  G.,  Camber  well-park,  aged  59. 

BoOMK,  Itobart  Alfred,  son  of  Johu  Colee,  Hatfield, 
llertt,  aged  19. 

Dobham,  Mary  Urenla,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of, 
Auckland  Caatle. 

Bl»LiOTr,  Amy  Mary,  danghtar  of  John,  Viueeut- 
aquare,  Weeuniustor. 

Giant,  Herbert,  eon  of  J.  ft.,  Clepham,  apred  ST 

GuKKNWoOD,  Adelaide,  wlfeof  Thomas,  Boulhainpton- 
rotr,  aged  35. 

IlAKkisuM,  Iter.  Thomas,  Barham,  near  Canterbory, 
aged  71 

Maci.xtobii,  General  Alexander  Fisher,  Oatlaads  Park, 
Waltou-ou-Thaiuee,  aged  73 

Uaci.bab,  Kail,  sou  of  Mra.,  Star-aUeet,  Faddiagton, 
aged  15. 

Maukicb,  Uichard  Steel,  Feng^ 

Nbvins.  Mary,  wlfu  of  Johu.  Diektey. 

Fauuait,  Lucy,  widow  of  Lieut-CeL,  EAughaa 


afi^  45. 

nAPPK.NDtV,  Hi77  Anno,  wife  of  Thomas,  HanwelL 

Habk,  Her.  i>r.,  Fark-vitlago  East 

HAgt*BB,  Randolph  M<>ntagtte,  son  of  E-  Norton,  St 
Ocorge*s-aqaare.  aged  8. 

llABKis,  Aleiander,  Shauklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  76. 

LiDiNOTON,  Edlrh  Charlotte,  daughWr  of  lie  t>ert,nf 
Fleet-street,  at  Oabome-terrace,  Ciapham-road, 
aged  15  months. 

Lowdbn,  Albert,  eon  of  the  late  John  D.,  Brighton, 
aged  26 

Mou A.XT,  Katharine  Phtllts,  Infhnt  daughter  of  Lieut- 
Col.  Horatio  Hal  bord.  Beatuick-^,  Caveudieh-sq. 

OPFOR,  Ethel,  infant  daughtar  of  Geo,,  Bydeaham. 

Palmkk,  W.  G..  Nottingbaro,  agod  70. 

Fakkbk.  Thoe.  M.,  Moseley,  near  IHrmittgham,agod57. 

Kos^i,  Major,  HouUi  Norwood,  Surrey,  a|^  73. 

Tandt,  tephy,  Clifton,  4i. 

T.tYLOg,  Hugh.  Earedon,  Kortliumberland,  aged  7A 

Toovtr,  Rirfiard  Duppa,  Wasterliain,  Kent,  aged  74 

TuKK,  Louisa,  wife  of  Johu,  KastJiam,  Cheshire. 

Tkavkba  Lenox  Leslie,  son  of  Capt  Hal^'alrns,  17th 
Regt,  Curragh  Camp,  aged  8. 

ViuNOLB,  Cunstaaoe,  daughter  of  Uenry,  Spa,  In 
Belgium,  aged  5. 

WuiTB,  Henry,  St  Joho's-hlll,  Clapbam. 

Juiu$t  31. 

Bbauctiaup,  Catherine,  widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  J., 
Lansdowne-road,  Nottlng-hllL 

Bkat,  Wm.  F.,  8t  Mary'e-road,  Canonbui^.  aged  56. 

Byron,  Amy  Helena,  daughter  of  Capt,  lOih  Itagt, 
New  Brompton,  Chatham,  aged  4  months 

COLLiNOWOon,  Frances,  widow  of  Samuel,  Groon- 
wich,  aged  79. 

HAYRNNOirr,  Major  Treror,  Snd  Boyal  Cheshire 
Militia,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Han,  aged  54. 

Dawsun,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles,  Exmonth. 

FtsHKR,  Jeffrey,  eon  of  Oetarlos,  Claphem,  aged  21. 

IlAHtt W(H>0,  Geo,  H.,  sou  of  L.  II.,  Hl^hwood,  aged  33. 

IlKRSkY,  Marianne  D.,  daughter  of  Rev.  U.  F.,  Basing. 

Hoknx.  •*•<7  Anna,  ^uthport,  aged  73. 


aged  68. 

Bbookimv,  Aniw  Seseh wall,  wife  of  James,  SUebeaSer- 
reod,  ftetaiig^MU,  aged  64 

Brown,  Fecar,  of  Dunkluty,  at  Llnkwood,  near  Elgin, 
aged  74 

Brown,  Jane  D.,  wife  of  William.  SorMtost,  aged  88. 

CAtOOTT,  Major  Berkel^,  Blaekhaath,  aged  Si. 

CtARNR,  Jaler,  Queen 'e-road,  Bayewater,  aged  48. 

Drox,  MatiUa,  widow  of  Benjamin,  Dawson-plaee, 
Bayswater. 

FIXSKN,  Ani^ottai,  wifa  of  Bar.  J.  9^  Marlon,  Surrey, 
agod  33. 

Garkowat,  Jaoo,  Gieat  Qaebeo-atroet  agod  44 

URLY-IIrrcuiNtON,  Lady  Jane  Louisa,  yonngest 
daughter  of  tha  Earl  of  Donoughmure,  aged  31. 

Hopr,  llelaa,  daughtar  of  tha  late  Hugh,  ToJiiuay, 
ag^  44 

Lacy,  James  Frlnr,  of  Newaik-on-Treot,  at  Paaton, 


Lineolnehire,  ajpld  79. 

Liroorkn.  Olivia  MariaR,  twin  danghter  of  Adolphos 
Hardis^,  aged  II. 

MoCatLA,  Uauiy,  Weatbonrae-nlaoi,  Eaton-eqnara. 

MOLacmlan,  Emma  Ann,  daughter  of  John,  of  lUck- 
manaworth,  at  Bugnur.  aged  30. 

Mat,  Philip  namptua-wick,  aged  64 

Millar,  Utaabeih,  wife  of  K.  J.,  noIlaad-pUce, 
BHxtan-road. 

MiLLBR,  William  Frederick,  non  of  SSr  Thomas  M., 
Bart,  of  Oloalee,  at  Clarsndon-road,  KoUiog-hill, 

agedil. 

MUU.INRR,  Jane,daagh',arof.Bobt  Bonrerle,  Algburth, 
near  UverMoU  aged  4 

Mvlukrr,  Alfred,  Pluinstead,  aged  40. 

Frarhan,  Edward  Wood,  lata  Lieut  Stet  Regt, 
Coventry,  agod  37. 

FlitLTPPR,  Arnnia,  Streatham  Paragon,  aged  71. 

EaTNRR,  WUliam,  llorbury,  near  WakefUld,  aged  69. 

Rrnmond,  Sarah  Snedley,  wife  of  F.,  Ileudou,  aged  35. 

8ciiuaTRR,SamtMl,  Weasle  Lodge,  near  MaoehasUr, 
aged  63. 

Starry,  Anne  CaBiertne,  danghter  of  tha  late  Blcbd., 
Noet-etreet  Islington,  aged  31. 

Warrkr.  EUaa,  wlfeef  8.,  Poole,  Dorset 

WILLIS,  George  B.,  Kilgraston,  Lanca»hira,  aged  74 
Aufu$t  30. 

AMlOCic,  Edward  Singer,  of  Prinee's-etrert,  CNven- 
dWHeqoare,  at  Farudlsh,  near  Wellingborough, 
aged  62. 

Banbr,  MargRPRt  ABee,  Infant  daughter  of  Bobt  N.  0., 
lleeihiei,  Ueven. 

Blakr,  thomaa  Joyce,  Windsor-read,  agod  95. 

Boosr,  C.,  BsndmasSer  Royal  Horse  Uuardsu  CUfton 
VHIae  Maida-hitt,  aged  6l 

Biackrnrvry,  Robert,  Boaloga^iged  84 

BimRR,  Fraarea,  widow  of  Bir'lWikaa,  Bar4,8ear- 
befeagh.aMd  74 

CBAHnLBR.  Elisabeth,  Brighton,  agad  64 

CLARna,  Jaaiiins,cf  Kmitord,  Cheshire,  at  flkfsws- 
bary,  ags864 

Till 


i'lLer,  Marla,  widow  of  WUltam,  Great  Wests,  r.-li 
race,  eged  41. 

Tauoiian.  Nash  Vaughan  Edwards,  Tnchbar,  Bos 
ahire,  a  .'o.l  57. 

Wrlls.  Catlwrine  Mary,  widow  of  AoChouy,  CbeaB 
aged  54 

Septfnber  (Undattd.) 

Attrbr,  Blobard  Wakeford,  Clomtndy,  Nerth  Wah 
aged  4**. 

Lracii,  Mary,  widow  of  Ooorgd,  Bath. 

Riyrrs,  B.  Irybridge,  Dowm,  aged  84 

WiiiTtKOORO,  Harriet  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles. 
6t  John'^wood-terraeo,  at  Whitton,  Salop,  aged  U 


^~cBTld^ 


»A  BRANCH  HOUSE  b  now  opened  in  London  for  the  Sale  of  thb  Remedy,  whloh  baa 
J\_  been  in  tue  in  America  oyer  thirty  yeare.  It  ia  pleasant  to  take,  and  b  safe  in  all 
cases;  it  soothes  tho  child  and  gives  it  rest,  softens  the  gums,  and  will  aUay  all  pain  or 
spasmodic  action,  and  is 

SXTRZ3  I’O  RX:G-X7I.^TE:  rrECES  BO-WESaa. 

Depend  upon  it.  Mothers,  it  will  give  rest  to  yonrselves  and 

RELIEF  AND  HEALTH  TO  YOUR  INFANTS. 

It  will  almost  instantly  relieve  Griping  in  the  Boweb  and  Wind  Colio,  and  we  believe  it 
the  best  and  sorest  remedy  in  the  world  in  all  cases  of  Dysentery  and  Diarrhoea  in  Children, 
whether  arising  from  Teething  or  other  causes.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

_  SOOTHING  SYRUP.’’  Price  Is.  IJd.  per  bottle. — It  b  sold  by  all  medicine  dealers,  with 

full  directions. 

Ask  your  chemist  for  one  of  “  MRS.  WINSLOW’S  FAMILY  ALMANACKS." 

I>RriVCII?AJ-.  OFFICE,  «OS,  HIGH  H0EJ30HIV,  EONHON. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION— TWO  PRIZE  IMEDALS. 

Twisted  Loop  Stitch  Machines— Queen  Mab,  3  Guineas ;  Cleopatra,  4  Guineas.  Lock>Stitch  Machines— 
DORCAS.  Dorcas,  4  Guineas;  Penelope,  5  Guineas. 

ill  ^  Any  of  the  above  celebrated  Machines  fitted  into  stands  for  working,  either  by  foot 

.HI  hand,  at  AT  Is.,  A2  28.,  and  A3  Ss.  extra.  The  Machines  are  perfectly  portable ;  they 

require  no  fixing  to  the  table,  being  perfectly  steady  by  theb  own  weight ;  they  wiU 
f  perform  all  Domestic  Work,  and  are  so  simple  as  to  require  no  personal  instnmtion. 


TREADLE  MACHINES— Knotted  Stitch,  at  AS  Ss.  and  AlO  10a.  The  moat 
ft!!*  Elastic  Stitch,  and  complete  with  all  accessories. 

TREADLE  MACHINES— Lock-Stitch,  price  as  above.  The  beet  in  the  market; 

The  NEW  BRAID-MAKING  MACHINE.  A  new  work  for  ladiea;  makes  Braid 
BBK..  ilfi  a  yard  per  minute,  by  hand.  Price  £2  2s. 

The  American  BUTTON-HOLE  OVER-SEAMING  and  SEWING  MACHINE. 
Makes  100  Button-holes  or  Eyelet-holes  per  hour ;  changes  in  a  minute  to  Plain  Sewing, 
!  and  is  the  most  Complete  Sewing  Machine  in  the  world.  All  extras  included,  price  A2L 
FOUR  GUINEAS.  Full  Illustrated  Price  Lists  post  free  on  application  to  the  Depots. 

144,  HIGH  HOLBORN;  144,  CHEAFSIDE;  210,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


-oration  never  fails  to  restore  Grey  or  Pmi- 
^bis  Original  Color  and  BeauV.  ^ 

\  It  causes  the  Hair  to  grow  I  It  cures  A  prevents  Baldness.  ^ 


ESTABLISHED  ISM. 

ESSONS  IN  DRESSMAKING  —  Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

I  32,  Portland-street,  Commercial-road  East  (late  5,  Fortland-terrace). 

Newest  Paris  Fashions. 

ManUes,  12  stamps;  Jackets,  12  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Sieeves,  4  stamps;  Children's  Patterns,  6  stamps 
One  extra  on  ail  pattome  sent  b;  post.  Hours,  Eleven  to  Four. 


T  Iji  j 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  rane ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  ® 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXXiET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


HASCatS  BIOOIXED. 
Circumference  at  u  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


fllM 


FASHIONS  FOR  LABIES. 

-  -  j  ;  ^ 

MESSES.  NIOOLL’S  NEW  PALETOT  JACKET  FOE  THE  fOMIN&.r.SEASON, 

''  TTXIE  EX.lE:<3-./l.X«i^  »  ;  ^ 

It  made  of  Real  For  Seal,  Fur  Beaver,  Cloths,  and  other  suitable  Woollen  fabrics,  exqni4t^ly  shaped,  and 
made  with  the  same  superior  finish  as  is  so  well  known  in  their  celebrated  |*aletot8  i>r  Gentlemen. 

RIDING  HABITS,  Imperial  Blue  Tweed  .  .  ,,,  £3  .3  0 

Ditto  ditto  Melton  ,  .  4  A  0 

Ditto  ditto  Superfine  .  .  ,.'6^0 

RIDING  '  ROUSfcRS,  from  21g. '  HATS  WITH  FALL9,^l8.  ^ 

I»R0M:F2TNAI>E  .jackets  IIV  CKEATj.yAiKIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  CQSfuME^. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costnmes,  £1  11s.  6d.  £2.  ^  Skirts^  20s.,  25s. 

Mon.  Nicoix’s  WATERFROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  CIoaks;*(f?jte  msde- without  the  leMt 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retainfhgl^eirwuperioB  appearance. 


EX.  JT.  «ss  D.  zwxc:;oaL.iL., 

TAILORS  TO  THR  QUEEH, 

HOYAL.  FAMILY,  AIVO  COURTS  OF  EUROFE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 

LONDON;  114  TO  120,  REGENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GORNHILL. 

HANCHESTEB:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERFOOL:  SO,  Bold  Street. 


PETER  ROBINSON’S -  SILKS, 


about  thirty  diflerent  shades  of  plain  colour,  from  10s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.  the  dress.  ' 

Special  Novelty  for  rich  Autumn  Dresses. — French  Satin  Cloth. — Thjr  js  one  of  the  most  charming 
•  fabrics  ever  introduced  for  ladies’  wear.  In  a  scries  of  choice  bright  colours,  S5s.  'tlic  dress. 

Royal  “  K^o”  Linsey.*— This  improved  article  is  less  heavy  in  its  make  and  richer  in  its  colourings 
than  any  previously  introduced.  21s.  the  dress,  all  colours. 


I^EW  SILKS  KOK 


^XJTXJMIV,  ISBS. 

A  maOTificent  collection  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks,  prepared  to  our  order  by  the  naost  eminent,:; 
English,  Rrench,  Swiss,  and  Italian  Manufacturer.*,  comprising  the  greatest  variety  of  colourings  and'^ 
designs  ever  shown.  Prices  from  £l  19s.  6d.  to  4^  Guineas  the  full  robe.  ] 

JUST  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH  AT  A  LARGE  DISCOUNT. 

A  Manufacturer’s  Stock  of  350  Pieces  of  the  richest  Lyons  Chene  Silks,  oompriMng  light,  medium,  [ 
nnd  dark  colours.  Price  from  £2  11s.  6d.  to  3  Guineas  the  full  robe.  (These  Silks  are  worth  from  4  to  f 
44  Guineas.)  | 

In  writing  for  Patterns  please  give  an  idea  of  the  price  and  style  required.  ^ 

"  *  Paitevks  Pcust.  Frcb. 


- - 


PETER  ROBINSON, 


:^103  to  108,  OXFORD  STBEET,  LONDON,  W. 


Printod  by  Jm.  Wada,lS,  Tayistoek-atreet,  CoTmUfardaii,  W.Ol 


With  the  March  Nnniber  was  presented  Part  L  of  ^[rs.  Beeton'a 
Book  of  Household  Management.  Parts  I. — IX.  now  ready. 
The  work  to  he  completed  in  12  Parts,  jn-ice  Gd.  each. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fasuion  1’late  oe  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coi/)urf.d  Plate  of  New  axd  Fvshionabi.e  Bonkets. 

A  Coloured  Desiom  for  ax  AxriM.\.CASSAR  ix  Gouelix  Snrcii. 

Full-sized  Pattf.rxs  for  Currixo  Oft  thi^  W.atteau  Paletot. 

Needlework  Patterns  : — Couvrotte  iu  Ouipuro  d’Art.  Starii  ft)r  Couvrette. 
Crochet  Insertion  for  Couvn'tte.  Med.illions  in  Berlin  Wool  Work.  Oval  in 
Berlin  Wool  Work.  Brown  Holland  Shoo  Bag.  Embroidery  Patterns  for  Shoe 
Bag.  Tatted  Rosette.  Lace  in  Embroidery  and  Crochet.  Corner  Border  in 
Guipure  d’Art.  Tatted  Collar.  Crochet  Collar.  Trimming  for  Dresses  or 
Petticoats.  Border  in  Point  Lace.  Lamp  Mat.  Knitted  Hood  with  Scarf. 

Fashion  Enor.avinor: — Bodice  for  Young  Lady.  Jabot  in  Lace  and  Satin  Ribbon. 
Ditto,  worn  os  a  Cap.  New  Modo  of  Looping-up  a  Dress.  Black  Spotted  Tulle 
Fichu.  Walking  I’oilets.  Velvet  Casa  jue.  Grand  Reception  Toilet.  Riding 
Habit.  New  Winter  Mantles.  Y'onng  Lady's  Tulle  Bodice.  Toilets  for  the 
!Month.  Winter  Toilets. 

Children’s  P.iSHioNs: — Girl’s  Indoor  Jacket.  Circular  Cape  with  Hood.  Pelisso 
with  Capo. 

Foliage  Plants: — Alocasia  Jenningsii.  Ancylogyno  Longiflom. 


PAOI. 

Lares  and  Penates  .  .  .  262 

Early  Mu.sic  and  Mcsicai.  Instru¬ 
ments  . 266 

Earth,  Am,  Fire,  and  Water  .  270 
The  Knolishwom-in’s  Exchanoe  .  272 
Foliage  Plants  .  .  ...  274 

New  Music . 276 

ThkEnolishwoman'sConvcrsazione  277 
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Helen’s  Dower  ....  22."> 
Operas,  Concerts,  Entertainments  238 
Our  Paris  Letter  ....  239 
The  Journal  of  Miss  Patience 
Caerhydon,  of  Qualmara  .  .  242 

Spinnings  in  Town  ....  230 
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PATERNOSTER  ROW.E.C 


{AU  right'  trmmMm  mtd  rifnimfHm  rmtntd.] 


CATtLOGCU  or  CCTLZ>T.  ILtCTIO-rUltB,  L*ar«i  >ATH(,  til 
KAMen,  mOtRi,  riBl  IBONA,  IBON  >ADtTtADt,  COrrtB  AMO  TIM  m 
BTC.,  BTC.,  OBATIA  AMD  FOBT  FBIB. 

88TABXiXSIIB9  AB-  170  0- 


DEANE  &  Cor,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDOlt  BRIDQl 


FUBNISH  TOUE  HOUSE 


WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


WHY  NOT  XJ8E  THE  BEST*? 


THE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  KEW  YOEK, 

•r*  Hm  Sole  Uekers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So 

(reet  te  the  demend,  from  all  parte  of  the 

world,  that  thej  produce  now  Daily  nearly 

•0,000  Iba.  It  iaaolely  made  from  the 

Fleeat  White  Maize ;  ita  colour,  Pnre  ■ 

Enow  White  (without  bleaching,  .».%  1 

&a)  ehowa  tta  euperiority 

orer  ita  ooaraer  aah 

•r  yeUow-anged 

-w^-be- 

riralB.  ' 


THE  ALBERTA  LOCK*STITCH 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACH 


xXil 


Thia  Food, 

yy  ^  inraluable  for 

^  Inyalida  and  ChU. 
^  dren,  can  alao  be 

eaaiJy  and  cheaply 
UwTvt yy  made  in  tew  minutea  into 

P  wClJ/  delidoua  Puddings,  Piee.  Cakes, 
Omelets,  Blanc  Mange,  Oeama, 
^  Jelliea,  and  acores  of  dishea,  aa  see 
directions  oa  Packets  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  Qrocera,  Chemiata,  te,  Sd.  and  id. 


B,B,— Please  ask  for,  and  be  sora  jron  get, 

THE  “MAIZEN  A..” 


Snrpaaaes  any  yet  ottered  to  the 
Price,  on  ornamental  braea  stand,  i 
a  Half  Quineaa. 

THE  EXCELSIO 

This  Celebrated  MacUne  la  n 
Strength  and  Beauty  of  Sttich. 

THE  PRIMCSi 
NEW  HAND  LOCX-BT 
MACHINES- 
Price,  Four  CKilneaa 
These  Machines  are  on  the  meet 
prtocipke,  and  with  Ae  latest 
menu. 

Ho  Lady  should  purchase  wHheii 
the  abova  Llsti  free. 


WHICHT  iL  MANN 

143,  HOZ.BORN  BILL,  LO 


Perliue,  a  perfectly  inkocdocs  white,  made  from  Mother  o’  Pearl.  Hsbe 
a  splendid  rosy  colour,  each  Ss.  6d.  per  box  (sample  packet  by  post  for  IS 
Liquid  Rose  Bloom,  natural  and  permanent,  2s.  6A  Rose  Leaf  Po 
the  face  and  arms.  Is.  Ihlang-Ihlang  Powder,  deliciously  soented, 
Violet  Oatmeal,  for  softening  the  bands,  6d.  Rimmel’s  Lotion  for 
the  complexion,  removing  freckles,  &c.,  28.  9d. 


EUGENE  BIMHEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  W 

96,  strand:  128,  Regent  Street;  and  24,  ComUU. 


HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  dt  QEAUTiri 

This  ELEGANT  and  FRAGRANT  OIL  u  universally  in  high  T^ 
for  its  unparalleled  enooess  daring  the  laet  sixty  yeare  in  promotla, 
Growth,  Restnring,  and  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair.  It  pie 
Hrfr  from  falling  off  or  taming  grey,  strengtbene  weak  Hair, 
it  from  Senrff  and  Dandriff,  and  makee  it  BaantlfUUy  Soft,  ] 
and  aioaay.  For  CHILDREN  it  ia  eepeoially  recommended,  aa  fo 
the  baaie  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  intr 
into  the  Noiaery  of  Royalty,  and  the  nnmerona  Teetimoniale 
received  of  its  effloaoy,  afford  the  beet  and  snreat  proof  of  ita 

niTERKSTZNO  FACT. 

The  following  eingular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  Human  Hair  ie  worthy  of  obserration,  more  particularly  as  it  relates  te  ea  u 
of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last  half  centnry.  Mr.  A.  Hermann,  of  <}neeu-<trcet,  Sobu,  had  baen  quite  bald  for  some  time  pzAt,  lad 
tried  various  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  hie  hair,  but  without  any  beneilolal  result.  Be  was  then  induced  to  try  the  effects  uf  **lto 
Macassar  Oil,"  and,  after  dally  applying  it  for  about  two  monthe,  he,  much  to  hie  pratiflcatlon,  bad  his  hair  quIU  restored,  and  now 
beaatlful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment.— Brff'A  Weekly  Uaungtr. 

Price  Ss.  64.,  7b.,  10b.  6d.  (equal  to  four  small),  and  21a.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  80,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 

Ask  for  **BowUtnd8*  ICacassar  OIL*' 


BIHMEL’S  TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 


i 


AU  CmmuHieations  retptcling  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  U  sent  on  or  before  the  Uth  of  (he  month  to 
Mb.  Webb,  Advertising  Department,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


LADYS  TROUSSEAU 


6 

“  Beatrice”  Chemises . 

At 

4/9 

£ 

1 

•• 

8 

dL 

6 

3 

“  Alexandra”  ditto  . 

10/6 

1 

11 

6 

4 

“  Alice”  Nightdresses . 

5/11 

1 

3 

8 

2 

“  Maude”  ditto  . 

9/6 

0 

19 

0 

6 

Pairs  Long-Cloth  Drawers,  tucked  ... 

3/6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  trimmed  with  work 

6/6 

0 

16 

6 

2 

Long-Cloth  Petticoats,  tucked 

--- 

8/6 

0 

17 

0 

1 

Ditto  ditto,  trimmed  with  work 

13/6 

0 

13 

6 

S 

Camisoles,  trimmed  with  work 

4/9 

0 

14 

8 

S 

Ditto,  extra  good  . 

6/6 

0 

19 

6 

3 

Merino  Vests . 

3/6 

0 

10 

6 

S 

Flannel  Petticoats  . . 

8/6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

Printed  Cambric  Dressing-Gown 

21/- 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Coloured  Flannel  ditto  . 

31/6 

1 

11 

6 

1 

White  Hair  Cord  Dressing  Jacket  ... 

12/6 

0 

12 

6 

12 

Pairs  White  Cotton  Hose  . 

1/9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Pairs  Lisle  Thread  Hose  . 

2/- 

0 

12 

0 

12 

Cambric  Pocket-Handkerchiefs 

1/- 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Hem-stitched  ditto 

1/6 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Pair  French  Wove  Corsete  . 

12/6 

0 

12 

6 

1 

Patent  Sansflectum  Crinoline 

10/6 

0 

10 

6 

S 

Fine  Huckaback  Towels 

1/2 

0 

7 

0 

Haberdashery  fan  assortment) 

0 

10 

7 

Any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  can  be  had  on  application. 

BABY  LINEN  IS  NOW  ADDED  TO  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 


£20  0  0 


r  OUTFITS  TO  INDIAy  OUTFITS  TO  JAPAN, 

i  OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  OUTFITS  TO  AUSTRALIA, 

i  For  «40,  dSOO,  and  dSlOO. 

«ook  of  BloBtrations,  coutaining  much  information  and  all  the  New  Designs  in  Underclothing,  including  the 
“Favourite,”  “  Edith,”  “  Maude,”  “  Helena,”  “  Beatrice,”  “  Dagmar,”  “  Princeae,”  and  “  Belgravia” 
■dreasee,  &c. ;  also  Drawings  of  Crinolines,  Corsets,  Camisoles,  &c.,  post  free. 

*  The  Trousseau  and  articles  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  but  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  workmanship* 
liose  whose  incomes  are  limited  a  good  and  ladylike  Outfit  can  be  obtained  (or  the  Twenty  Pounds  mentioned.”— .Eay&ai- 
ai’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

All  letten  to  be  addressed  to— 

,  MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE,  UNDERCLOTHING  DEPARTMENT. 


^  my  my 


IILY  DRAPER,  JUPON  &  CORSET  MANUFACTURER  TO  THE  COURT  &  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
^  37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W. 
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BAKER  and  CRISP'S. 

EABLY  WINI'ER  dresses, 

Tbt  Urgwt  and  most  mrtuomieal  atoek  in 
fctnfttom.  Pattern*  post  free. 

BAKEK  and  CK18P, 

198,  Be^eot-atreet.  London,  W. 


_  I  FOR  CHRISTMAS  &  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


T^ARLY  WINTER  DR 

Xj  SEROE-S.  Dniible,<l(tod, 

6a  llcL 

tbe  Full  Drcaa. 


J^ARLY 


WINTER  DRESiSES. 

WOOL  8EKGBS, 

•renr  poaaible  abada, 
lU  6d., 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 
I98,Ra|tent>«treet,  London,  W. 


THARLY  WINTER  DRESSES.  — 

HJ  silk  SERGES, 


SILK  SERGES, 
beat  qualiiie*, 

IS*.  6d.  tbe  Full  Uraaa, 


BARER  and  CRISP'S, 

198,  Efent-atrect,  London,  W. 


WINTER  DRESSES. 

REPPS, 

worth  86*.  6d.,  now 
IS*.  6d.  the  Full  Dreaa. 


BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Begent-etreeU  London,  W. 


I?ARLY  V.MNTER  DRESSES.  — 

Hi  MAODALA  CLOTHS, 


MAODALA  CLOTHS, 
In  every  colour, 

11a  ii.  the  Fall  lira**, 


J^ARLY 


WINTER  DRESSES. 

FANCY  nUESSBS 
of  every  de*crlptioo, 
from  S*.  lid.  tho  Full  l>ra*a,  ^ 


BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  B«c;ent>«treet,  London,  W. 


J^ARLY 


WI.V'TER  DF 

FBEKCH  MF.RIN03, 
in  every  colour, 

19*.  ^  the  Full  Dioaa, 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

198,  Ragent.*treet,  Londtm,  W. 


JJARLY 


PATTEKXS  FREE. 

Y  WINTER  DRESSES. 

BLACK  SILKS, 

Oroa  Grain*,  Glacc*,  and  Pignr**, 
from  tlie  Full  l>re**. 


BAKER  an«l  CRISP’S, 

198,  R^icnt-etreet,  London,  W. 


PATTElOs'S  FREE. 

^  ARLY  WINTER  DRESSES. 

J  COLOUKED  SILKS, 

From  81a  the  Full  Orv**, 


J^ARLY 


PATTEHNS  FREE. 

WINTER  DRESSES. 

FANXY  SILKS, 


BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 
198,  Regcttt-atrect,  London,  W. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

T?ARLY  WINTER  DRESSES. 

BLACK  GROUND  SILKS, 

Coloured  Stripe*.  Bmche*,  Ac, 

89a  6d.  the  Full  Die**, 


BARER  AND  CRISP'S, 
198,  Reftent-ttreet,  London,  W. 


■DEDUCED  SUMMER  DRESSES.- 

XV  MOHAIRS, 

8a  lid.  the  Full  L>r>ai, 


■REDUCED  SUMMER  DRESSES.- 

Xv  MU8L1.N8, 

8a  lid.  the  Full  Draaa, 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

Mt  RafMt>«Uo*t,  Loudon,  W. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDl 

TAKEN  nr  DV«rEPTIC6  M  Mch  mMl.ttM 
fliKCttioii.  P.  .ncl  I'.  W.  HQUIRE.  Dole  Agnufor  B 
)au.l,  K7.  OXFUUU  8TEBET,  EUNUUN. 


PRICE  ONE  BIIILLINO, 


BEETON’8 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL, 


T^OUDAULTS  PEPSINE  WINE,  U 

-1^  r.  and  P.  W.  8QU1RR,  Sole  Acent*  for  EufttM 
877,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  ^ 


NINTH  SEASON. 


BOUDaUI.T'S  PEPSINE  PILLS,  n, 

P.  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  Sole  Agent*  for 
877,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  '  ' 


MONEY  LENT. 


LOZKNOES  of  the  RED  GUM  OF 

AUSTRALIA —For  Relaxed  Throat  InDottlatk 


Under  thl*  title  are  written 


•Li  AUSTRALIA —For  Relaxed  Throat  InDottlatk 
P.  and  I*.  W.  SQUIRE.  CliemUt*  in  Ordinary  i*  ia 
I'lUNCE  of  WAL^,  877,  OXFORD  STREET,  LOXU^ 


PRELIMINARY  WORDS— THE  STORY  OF  AN  ILL- 
USED  MAN— THE  PAWNDROKEK'S  ACCOUNT— 
MAMEBURY  KINGS.  A  Chronicla  of  Dorohetter  in 
1708-WHAT  IT  COST  MADEL— FALLEN  AMONG 
THIEVES. 


THE  CHILD  OP  CIRCUMSTANCES;  or.  The  Lonf»loat 
Father,  and  the  Force  of  Fancy  eonld  no  Farther  fro. 
A  Melodrama  in  Three  Acts,  and  evar  Munany  '1  ableaux 
■  ahown  in  the  Text 


FORTUNE-TELLING.  Sign*  and  Tokenc  With  Sketehe* 
of  the  Manner*  and  Custom*,  Old  aud  New,  by  which 
Fortune*  may  bo  Gueaaed  and  Told. 


OF  THE  PERIOD.  By  George  Cruikihank,  Jon. 

THE  COMEDIES  OF  MAYOR.  Dy  William  Dmnton. 
Illustrating  the  extrnordinary  Narrativea  cootalnud  in 
the  Spelliug-Book  of  Uavor,  LL.U. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERTINAX  PUZZLEWIT.  From 
Babylon  to  Gravesend,  la  Seven  Stage*.  lOuttrsted  in 
each  of  hi*  Seven  Stage*. 

A  HAPPY  DAY  IN  A  VARLETS  LIFE.  Ina*crie*of 
Hard  Lines.  Cast  and  Cut  by  Charlv*  II.  Ro*a. 

BBETON'S  ILLUMINATED  ALMANAC  for  1869,  with 
the  Zodiac  after  the  manner  of  the  Grotesque.  Printed 
in  Gold  aud  Many  Culoara. 


LONDON: 

WARD,  LOCK,  A  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE, 
PATSRMOSTER  ROW. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 


TO  LADIES. 

The  fashionable  plait 

CHIGNON  and  PRIZZETTES  for  forming  tt  with 


I  CHIGNON  and  PRIZZETTES  for  forming  tt  with 
ladlce'  own  hair. 

Lengths  of  hair  for  coiling  and  frisxettes  for  tame. 

Plaits,  Long  t'urls,  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hair  always  ready  for  wear,  and  can  be  sent  by  poet 
secure  from  obeervation. 

Lite  of  prices  free. 

STACEY  and  CO.. 

Ilairdreeswrs  and  Manufacturer*, 

45,  Cranboume-street,  London.  W  C. 

Inventorsof  the  Alex  ndra  Chignon  Holder,  for  forming 
the  natural  ciiiguon  witliout  a  c<Mnb;  poat  frue,  Ss.  Vd. 


■\TURIATE of  AMMONIA  I.OZENQEs, 

J.TX  —  In  Oottlea,  8*.  Useful  for  Bronchitis,  by  loo$rr.iai> 
tlie  phlegm  aud  preventing  violent  fits  of  Courtiii 
P.  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE  (Guxetled  August  8ih,  llg. 
December  list,  1667),  chemist*  to  the  l^tabLUhiMet  k 
Ordinal^  to  tha  QUEEN. 

877,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


/^OALS,  17s.  Cd.  per  Ton,  CobbiM; 

Derby.  19*.;  aeeonda,  18*;*  best  Main,  93a;  We 


Silkstone.  Wa ;  beat  Staffordshire  Wallaend,  a  har4,ri*m 
and  durable  ooaL  will  not  slack  in  the  cellar,  equal  t*  m 
best.  84*  ;  small,  lla  6d. ;  best  coke,  11a  6d.  per  lOsscka-. 
C.  B.  HUBBARD,  59,  Albanv-strcct,  UenntVpsrk;  m 
51a,  Wigmore-street.  Cavenduh-squara  No  agents 
ployed.  Eatablished  1851. 


LAITUE  — Tho  LETTUDE  contain,  u 

active  principle,  the  Latueine,  which  poBaewes  til  tk 
soothing  pn)|>erties  of  opium  witliout  Its  dsngera— Mr.  A 
JdZEAl'.  French  Cliemist,  49.  llaymarket,  prepans  i 
Syrup  and  a  Pate  of  Laitue(or  lettuce),  highly  recommsnM 
by  the  >ledlcal  Profession  for  cold*,  asthma  brondUtk 
and  all  chest  affectiona  Syrup.  8a  9d. ;  Pate,  la  1^  1*4 
8a  3d  Pata,  by  poat,  la  8|d.  and  ^  5d. 


JOSEPH  QIZiLOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 


•OLD  BT  ALL  DRALBRS  THBOUQIIOVT  TUB  W0810. 


TO  THE  LADIES  OP  ENGLAND.- 

Mis*  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Udy’s  Msk)  in  tto 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paria  and  Spain,  will  forwsii 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  In  the  asv 
and  baautiful  art  of  getUng-up  the  FACE  and  £TB 
in  the  moat  brllUant  siyie,  with  other  recipes  for  tk 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  Miss  £.  Ttlksi, 
Foikinghsm,  Linoolnsliire. 


Holloway  s  ointment  &  pill^ 

present  the  readiest  and  most  reasonable  mMSSif 


XX  present  the  readiest  and  most  reasonable  mMSSif 
removing  liercdltary,  constitutional,  and  chronic  di*uiv4^ 
ast«>ciatcd  with  impure  blood  aud  unhealthy  skin.  Heur*;, 
scorbutic  affections  unseemly  eruptioiu,  enlarged  gUnk 
and  oilier  biemitlies  yield  to  these  purifying  reii^ist 
which  eradicato  tha  aeeds  of  the  complaint  and 
roiscliief. 


pOUND  SHOULDERS.  Sfoopins: 

X\/  Habits,  and  Defomiities  are  prevented  and  cured  by 


the  IMPiCOVEli  CHEST-EXPANUING  BRACES,  for 
both  sexes  of  all  agea  They  strengthen  thu  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  indigejiion.  and  are  esiieciallv  recommended 
toeliildren  for  assisting  the  grow'th  aud  producing  a  iierfcct 
symmetrical  figure,  auperseding  the  old  braces  and  stuya. 
TO  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co..  Surgical  Mecha- 
;  nicians.  66.  Bemers-alreet,  OxforU-streut,  W.  Illustratad 
j  pamphlets  forwarded. 


IPAiR^J’s'LIFE  PILLSiH 


Dyspepsia,  constipation.— 

Rapid  cure  by  BELLOC’S  CHARCOAL,  in  the 


Xy  Rapid  cure  by  BELLOC’S  CHARCOAL,  in  the 
shape  of  jiowders  or  loxentc*.  Highly  apitroveil  by  tho 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paria  Powder,  8a  3d. ; 
lor.cn^a  la  9d.— .^1e  agent.  Mr.  O.  JOZEAU,  French 
Cliemist.  49.  llaymarket,  London. 


clear  from  the  body  all  hurtful  Impnrleict,  Improve 
digevtive  powers,  speedily  cure  all  liver  complalota 
ailments,  skin  eruptioiia  low'neM  of  spirits,  liesdsik. 
costiveness,  gout.  iuml>agi>,  4m.  Tlie  mild,  pleasant  fu;l  ' 
and  iMW'ei'ful  curuti%'0  properties  of  PARK'S  HEKKAI- 
MKDlClNE  recommend  it  as  tlie  most  useful  remei^  fr 
the  restoration  of  sound  bodily  health  and  mental  virxr 
5Iay  be  obtainetl  of  any  medicine  vendor,  in  bota 
la  lid.,  2a  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11a  e»-:- 
Dircciiont  witli  each  box. 


IF  you  wish  to  bo  Well,  and  keop  Well, 

take  BRAGG’S  PURE  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 
:  Sold  in  llottlea  with  directions.  8a.  4s.,  and  6a  each, 

;  all  Chemists,  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  L.  BRAGG, 
8,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendisli-square,  London,  W, 


HER  L., 
ROYAL  UK, 
PATENT. 


lEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

J  OP  MEAT, 


MORRISONS  ARGHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLOE 


as  distinguished  from  ''Liebig’s  Extract  of  MeaL"  which 
name  is  daily  more  used  for  all  sorts  of  extract.  Warranted 
genuiite  and  of  perfect  flavour  by  BARON  LIEBIG, 
whose  signature  is  on  every  genuine  Jar.  Cheapest 
and  purest  stock  for  soups,  entrees,  and  saueea  iiighly 
strengthening  for  children  and  invalids,  lib.,  14a:  Jib., 


For  the  SewloK-Machine  and  the  Finger. 


Manufaetnred  solely  by 


7a  6d. :  lib.,  4s. ;  8  oa.,  8a,  equivalent  to  Id.  tuilf-a-pint  of 
beet  beef  tea. 

Retail  of  Fortnum  and  Mason,  all  Italian  warehouse¬ 
men,  Chemists,  ond  Groccra  Wholesale  of  Crosse  and 
Rtackwell,  all  wholesale  housea  and  of  Liebig’s  Extract  of 
Meat  Company  Limited,  43,  Mark-lane. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 


8TEEL  PE:(  maker  TO  TBB  QUXMS, 

BIBMINQHAU. 


Drawion.  «n4  partienlan  torwuM  «■  appUaitlo— 
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PORTMANTEAUS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLING  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 

1,  EDWABDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W., 

A.ii(l  31a,  Wiffmore  Street,  a^oininf;. 


ACKNOWLEDGED  AND  SATE  REMEDY  IN  ALL  NERVOUS,  RHEUMATIC,  AND  PARALYTIC  DISEASES, 

is  now  rendered  self-applicable  in  cases  of  impaired  vitality  and  fonctional  disorders  by  the  perfection  of 

PULVERMACHER’S  NEW  PATENT 

SELP-RESTORABLE  VOLTAIC  CHAIN  BATTERIES, 

FI.E:XIBX.I3  BA.INDS,  BBI.XS.  &0.  See. 

These  remtrktble  Oalvsnle  Appliances  have  recelred  the  distingnlahed  spprovel  end  mpport  of  the  chief  medicsl  sathorities  of  Enrnpe  hy  nflleisl 
Kfert,  end  testimonials.  In  recent  Testimonlals-s'cned  hy  the  icillowini;  eminent  English  I  hvsiciane  and  Surceons— via  ,  St  C.  LOCOCK,  Bart.,  M.f)., 
^  H  HOLLAND,  B«rt..  M.D..  F  R.S..  Sir  WM.  FERGUSSON.  Bert,  M.D.,  St  J.  R  MARTIN.  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dr  HANDFIELD  JONES,  F.R  S.. 
Ilr.tlEVEKlNO,  &e.— the  Acadimie  da  Mddicine,  Parle,  end  the  Royal  CollcRe  of  Physicians,  London,  hare  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  inventor 
Us  most  interesting  discovery.  tSee  extracts  In  Pamphlets  and  Originals  at  the  EitsblisUment). 

The  Nervous  System,  debilitated  from  whatever  cause,  receives  from  these  Galvanic  Appliances  the  natural  stimnlos  for  which  It  craves,  and,  thus 
tnrignrated.  It  enabled  to  throw  off  those  morbid  conditions  retnltlng  In  feellcgs  of  pain,  elugg'sh  circulation,  defective  secretions  and  rntritiont, 
'  h,  according  to  the  symptoms,  are  termed  Rheumatism.  NeuralKia,  Lnmbaco.  Sciatica,  Gout,  Nerrons  Deafness,  Liver  Complaints,  Indigeaiion, 
lysis.  Epilepsy.  Nervous  Debility.  FnnctionsI  Disorders  Mental  Derangements,  Ae.  Chain  Bands,  Voltaic  Belts,  dec.,  Ss.  to  22s.,  according  to  eleettic 
ir;  combined  Electric  Bands  for  restoring  Impaired  vitality,  30a  tn  40s. ;  Portable  Chain  Batteries,  superior  in  effects  and  couvenlence  to  any  other 
in,  from  tluee  to  four  guineas,  complete  with  accessories.  Pamphlet  poat  bee.  May  be  had  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

J.  L.  PULVERMAOHER,  Galvanic  Establishment,  200,  Regent-street,  W.,  London. 
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C.  T.  JTJDKIXS, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Price  dC3  3s. 

Worked  by  band  or  foot.  Will  hem,  fell,  tuck,  bind,  qntit,  and  embroider— In  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  lewing  for  a 
family,  or  dieeemaking.  Most  simple  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  moiseliss,  and  well  adapted  for  Invalids. 
rBOSrxCTl'S  ANP  SAHFl.tS  or  WOU  FBEt. 

4,  L1JI3G-ATE  HILL,  L0:EVI>0]V. 


imxx. 


pIlMtlsa 


'Ingsr. 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibitioa  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANLTACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATERPROOF  DRESS  AED  BOHEET  BASKETS. 
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MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 


PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ladies  who  make  up  their  own  materials,  and  4 
Dressmakers  in  Town  and  Country,  to  the  following 

NEW  LIST  OF  PAEIS  FASHIONS. 


These  Patterns  arc  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  are  of  the  newest  and  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  moij 
fashionable  Parisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  with  fll^AME  Goubaud 

All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  figure  for  which  the  article  of  dress  J 
required.  This  size  will  serve  for  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  registers! 
The  following  are  the  measurements  required : — 

iicBBs.  mcBBs.  ncni 

Waist .  Back  .  .  Under  Arm  . 

Chest .  Length  of  Back  .  •  1  •  Length  of  Arm 

IM?D  • 


Length  of  Front 


Length  of  Shoulder 


Length  of  Skirt  in  Front 


N.B. — ^AU  letters  should  be  addressed  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  80,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Mantles. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

Dresses. 


B^genee  Casaqne 
Matinee  Paletot 
Japanese  ditto 
Dachess  ditto  . 

Incroyable  Casaqne 
Polonaise  Paletot 
Metternich  ditto 
Mignon  ditto  . 

Talma  Scarf . 3 

Mantilla  ditto  .....  3 

Opera  Cloaks . 3 

Jackets,  Pelerines,  and  Fichus. 
Zouave  Jackets  ....  2 

Veste  Basse,  for  wearing  under 
Zouave  JaAets 

Chemise  Basse,  a  kind  of  tightly- 
fitting  Garibaldi  Shirt  . 

Short  loose  Jacket,  for  the  house  . 
Bismark  Jacket  .... 

Bnssian  ditto  * . 

Yachting  ditto  .... 

Square  Pelerine  .... 

Lace  Pelerines  .... 

Fichu  Marie  Antoinette,  with  sash 

ends . 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear  . 

Fichu  with  waistband 


1  0 


Peplums  ......  2 


Tunics  for  evening  wear 
Bachlik  Hood  ..... 
Loreley  Capeline  .... 
Garden  Hoods  .  _  .  .  . 

The  new  Sash  with  waistband  . 
Dresses. 

Princess  Breakfast  Dress  .  . 

Eugenie  Breakfast  Dress  . 

The  Princess  Dress 

Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

right . 

New  Short  Walking  Costume,  com¬ 
plete  . 


5  6 
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Indoor  Dress  . 
Ball  ditto 
Dinner  ditto 
Dressing  Gowns 


Skirts. 


Train  Gored  Skirt  with  only  one 

pleat  behind . 

Gored  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front 
Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt 
The  New  Buutfant  Skirt . 

Short  Skirt . 

Ditto  with  Petticoat  .  .  . 


Bodices  and  Sleeves. 


Plain  High  Bodice  .... 
Valencia  ditto  .... 
Bodice  with  Revers  .... 
Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pelerine 
Ditto  with  Neckpiece 
Full  Bodice  for  muslin  . 

Low  Bodice  for  evening  wear,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Sleeve  , 
Fashionably  cut  and  trimmed  Opia 
or  Closed  Sleeves 

Short  Sleeves  ..... 
Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 
muslin  Bodices  .... 


2  6 


1  6 


Under-Linen. 


Chemise . . 

Nightdress . 

Drawers . 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  scarlet 

Flannel . 

Petticoat  Body  .... 
Nightcap,  with  strings  .  .  . 

Summer  ditto,  without  strings 
Petticoat  Band  .... 
Set  of  Under-Linen,  including  the 
above-named  articles  . 


8  6 


Under-Linen 


Voir 


Train-gored  Crinoline 
Nighto^ss  with  Revers  . 
Friiled-gored  Petticoat  . 
Ditto,  with  band  complete 
Bathing  Dress  complete  . 


Children’s  Dresses. 


Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress  (high) 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto  •  .  (low) 

Chemise  Basse 
Peplum 
Paletots  . 

Jackets 

Marie  Antoinette  Fichu 
Walking  Costume  com' 
plete 

Freueb  Pelisse 
Gipsy  Cloak 
Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cape, 
body  and  skirt 
Boy’s  Knickerbocker  Suit 
Tunics,  high  and  low  .  ,  each 

Little  Boy  s  Out-door  Paletot  (tom 
two  to  eight  years  of  age)  . 
Little  Boy's  Inverness  Cope  . 
Ditto  Pea  Jacket 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Children’s  Underclothing. 


Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chemises, 
Drawers,  Knickerbockers  .  each 


1  t 


Pinafores 

Aprons 


Infants’  Clothing. 


A  complete  set  of  things  for  a 
Baby  8  Layette,  including  eight 
artiries  ...... 

Or  with  Cloak . 

Baby's  Cloak,  separately 


8  ( 
10  I 
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In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dress,  &c.,  Madame  Goubaud  incloses  with  each 
made-up  and  trimmed  Model  all  the  fiat  patterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by. 

la  conssquence  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordered  of  her. 


THE  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS.  ' 

Price  One  Shitting  each  (Jree  by  post  for  12  pottage- stamps). 

4irA-nAMl!  OOTJBATTD’S  CKOCHET  ZVSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  24  Illustrations. 

KADAME  QOUBAUD’S  EMBROIDESX  in STBiUCTIOMS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  65  Illustrations. 

TIF  AT^A IST!  QOU MAD lh’8  BERXiXN  IVOXtK  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  18  iLLUSTRATiong 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  A  Tilkr,  Warwick  Honae,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  Mom.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  St,  Coveat  Qardsa  1 
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3IISS  R3^^vr>T>o::v’S  tvovels. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

\oir  KcdJj,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  in  parts  re-written,  eaeJt  Novel  Illustrated  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title,  printed  tn  tint, 

strongly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  crown  Hvo,  price  Uf. 

lady  AUDLEY’S  secret.  the  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  CAPTAIN  OP  THE  VULTURE. 

aurora  FLOYD.  ONLY  A  CLOD.  LIRDS  OF  PREY. 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  LADY  LISLE.  RUPERT  GODWIN. 

SIR  JASPER’S  TENANT.  TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT.  RALPH  THE  BAILIFF. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT’S  LEGACY.  LADY'S  MILE.  CHARLOTTE'S  INHERITANCE. 

henry  DUNBAR.  _ 

CHEAP  EDITION  OP 

MISS  BRADDON’S  NOVELS. 

Now  Ready,  price  2s.  complete,  fcap.  6vo,  Ornamental  Wrapper. 
lady  AUDLETS  SECRET.  JOHN  MARCH  MONT'S  LEGACY.  TRAHj  OF  THE  SERPE.NT 

HENRY  DUNBAR.  THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE.  LADYS  MILE. 

ELEANOR’S  VICTORY.  ONLY  A  CLOD.  LADY  LISLE. 

AURORA  FLOYD.  SIR  JASPER’S  TENANT.  CAPTAIN  OP  THE  VULTURE. 


LADYS  MILE. 

LADY  LISLE. 

CAPTAIN  OP  THE  VULTURE. 


Mm  Br addon's  other  Works  will  follow  in  due  succession. 

PuBusiiF.D  BY  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Wauwick  House,  P.ATEnxosTEU  Row. 


THE  NEW  NEEDLE!!! 

’The  PATENT  DOUBLE-POINTED  EASY  SEWING  NEEDLE  is  so  truly  easy  to  uso  that  a  single  trial  wiU 
ihrays  prove  its  unquestionable  superiority.  May  bo  bad  of  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Cutlers,  Stationers,  Berlin  Wool  and  Fancy 
lepositories.  Bazaars,  &o.,  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  : 

HAYES  A  CBOSSLEY,  Alcester;  and  1,  Mitre  Court,  Milk  Street,  London. 

IOC  Needles  sent  post  free  for  13  stamps. 

Be  sure  you  obtain  Hayes  and  Crossley’s  Needles.  No  others  are  genuine. 


THE  c;5ss.  tIfSJSTy  SETVIIVH  MACIIIIVE. 

(aMEBICAN  MANUFACTITHE)  TO  WOEK  BY  HAND  OB  FOOT. 

W  K  I  R, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 

Rapid,  nolMleM,  elagant,  aimple,  durable;  will  hem,  fell,  blod.  tuck,  run,  quilt,  braid,  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  family,  houaeheld, 
and  dreMmakinft  work.  The  only  ha  d  machine  that  baa  flood  the  teat  of  yeara,  and  never  failed  to  give  aatiaf action.  Before  purchaaing  any 
maebina  aee  patiema  of  work,  proapectua.  ai  d  tcatimoniala,  poat  free.  Every  machine  guaranteed  to  work  etjual  to  pattema  aeuL 
CArTiON.->Iniitationa  of  thia  celebrated  machine  are  numeroua  Agenta  wanted. 

C.  WEIR,  2,  Carlisle  Street  (2  doors  from  Soho  Square,  West  side^,  W.,  London.  Note  address. 


VEGETABLE  BUBIFYIIVG  BILLS 

Have  for  more  than  Thirty  Tears  proved  their  value  in  Diseases  of  the  Head,  Cheat,  Liver,  Kidneys,  and  Digestive  Organs ;  they  are  a  direct  Pnrifler 
<(  the  Blood,  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints  one  of  the  best  Medicines  known.  Prepared  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  Itetail,  in  Boxes,  price  7id.,  Is.  ltd, 
and  2a  9d.  each,  by  _ 

G.  WHELPTON  ft  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Pleet  Street,  London; 

And  may  be  bad  of  all  respectable  Medicine  Ifendora  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  stampa 


DOWN  CLOTHING. 


BOOTH  &  FOX’S 
DOWN  QUILTS, 
DOWN  SKIRTS,  &c, 

Warmth  of  Three  Folds  of  Woollen  Fabric 
and  not  the  Weight  of  One. 

SOLD  BY 

g  LEADING  DRAPERS  &  UPHOLSTERERS. 

ATIOOa  ‘ 

hudM.  P&XEB  MBDALS-London,  1868)  Dublin,  1866 


By  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  Letters  Patent. 

TTiARRINGS  WITHOUT  PIERCING  the  EARS. 

XlJ  THE  PATENT  EAKRI.TO 

Is  the  most  elegant  appendage  no<v  introduced,  and  can  be  vrom  by 
ladies  whose  ears  are  not  pierced,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  security  to  those 
usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced  Only  to  be  bad  of 
Q,  E.  SEARLE.  Goldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

23,  Bedford-strect,  Plymouth. 

Drawings  and  Prices  sent  post  free.  Reference  to  many  ladles 
wearing  the  Patent  Earring  is  kindly  allowed  (if  required). 


A  REAL  BLESSING  TO  MOTHERS. 

The  TEETHING  of  Infants  forms  one  of 
the  chief  anxieties  of  mothers,  but  Mrs. 
JOHNSONS  AMERICAN  SOOTHING 
SYRUP,  free  from  any  Narcotic,  affords 
immediate  relief  to  the  Gums,  prevents 
Convulsions,  and  during  forty  years  has  at- 
taiued  a  world-wide  reputation.  Mothers 
should  see  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  Name  on 
each  Bottle ;  also  that  of 
BaKciav  and  Sons,  38,  Farringdon-itrasL 
Bold  by  all  Chemists,  with  foil  instructions, 
at  3<.  3d  a  Bottle. 
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On  November  lit,  Part  80  Paget  Royal  8vo,  Price  One  Shilling,  to  be  completed  in  14  Partt, 
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BEETON’S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY, 


Containing  nearly  Two  Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.  With  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
the  Poetry  of  our  Country,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 


The  Compilation  and  Printing  of  this  Collection  has  been  the  work  of  many  years,  Mr.  Beeton  having  for 
a  long  period  possessed  the  idea  of  getting  together  such  a  Collection  of  Poems  and  Pieces  in  the 
English  Language  as  would  comprise,  within  the  extent  of  a  single  handsome  but  cotivenient  volume,  a  view  of 
the  Whole  Range  of  British  Poetry  from  the  Earliest  till  the  Present  Times. 

In  his  task  he  has  been  aided  by  capable  friends,  and  Mr.  Dana's  Household  Poeimj — up  to  this  time  the  fullest 
Collection  extant  of  English  Verse — liaving  been  published  during  the  progress  of  the  present  Volume — was 
a  useful  book  for  suggestion  and  reference  in  the  printing  of  Mr.  Beeton’s  Collection. 

Deferred,  however,  from  time  to  time  through  various  causes,  it  is  only  now  that  its  publication  can  be 
safely  announced,  with  a  certitude  of  the  precise  programme  here  stated  being  exactly  carried  out.  Nearly 
the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  electrotyped,  and  the  last  two  hundred  pages,  which  are  also  in  type,  but 
require  certain  substitutions  and  permissions  under  the  Copyright  Regulations,  are  all  that  remain  to  be  arranged 
in  order  to  perfect  one  of  the  most  Complete  and  Pleasant  Books  that  you  can  find  in  all  our  English  Literature. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  Book  will  give  to  the  Student  and  the  General  Reader  considerable 
satisfaction.  It  is  divided  into  Seven  Periods  or  Epochs,  the  exact  divisions  being  stated  below.  To  each  Epoch 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  state  and  position  of  English  Poetry  during  that  particular  Period.  Immediately 
following  this  come  Biographical  Notices,  derived  from  authoritative  sources,  of  all  the  Poets  flourishing  at  that 
age,  and  whose  works  are  here  searched  and  quoted.  Each  Poet  and  each  Poem  take  their  place  in  strict 
Chronological  Order,  and  every  Poem  is  separately  numbered.  The  head-lines  of  the  work  display  the  Poets' 
names  whose  words  are  printed  in  the  page  below,  and  the  proper  date  and  period  appear  also  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  A  thoroughly  complete  System  of  Indexes  furnishes  a  ready  reference  to 

The  Names  of  the  Poets.  T'he  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 

The  Titles  of  the  Poems.  The  Dates  of  the  Periods  and  the  Poems. 

The  First  Lines  of  the  Poems. 

Indeed,  the  teachings  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  have  enabled  Mr.  Beeton  to  produce  a  Work  which  will 
represent  more  faithfully,  more  fully,  than  any  English  or  American  effort  yet  has  accomplished — 

A  Broad,  Expansive  Prospect  of  English  Verse  and  Poetry  from  Caedmon  (about  660)  to  the  Poet  Laureate 

of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign. 

For  the  intent  of  the  inquiring  Scholar,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  or  the  more 
leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  adult  lover  of  Poetry,  Mr.  Beeton’s  work  has  been  equally  designed. 

Throughout  its  development  the  single  governing  thought  has  been  to  make  of  this  Collection  a  durable  and 
a  creditable  Work  that  should  not  be  without  commendation  from  the  critic,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  English 
public  for  whom  it  is  printed,  or  of  its  title  as 
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THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


From  the  Works  of  the  following  Poets  have  been  taken  Poems  and  Pieces  for  Mr.  Beeton’s  Book,  which 
contains,  moreover.  Notices  of  their  Lives  and  Criticisms  of  their  Writings: — 

FIRST  PERIOD  (From  the  Earliest  Times  to  140x5). 

I  Robert  of  Gloucester.  I  Richard  RoUe.  I  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Robert  de  Brunne.  |  Robert  Longlande.  |  John  Gower. 

SECOND  PERIOD  (From  1400  to  1558). 


Caedmon. 

Alfred  the  Great. 


John  Barbour. 


John  Lydgate. 

King  James  I.  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Andrew  Wyntonn. 


Blind  Harry. 
Robert  Henrysone. 
William  Dunbar. 
Gawain  Douglas. 


Sir  David  Lyndsay. 
John  Skelton. 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 


Andrew  Bourd. 
Thomas  Tusser. 
Richard  Edwardes. 


William  Hunnis. 

Mis.  Pieces  of  Second 
Period. 


THIRD  PERIOD  (EVom  1558  to  1649). — Reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 


Thomas  Sackville. 

John  Harrington. 
George  Gascoigne. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Robert  Southwell. 
Christopher  Marlow. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. . 
Nicholas  Breton. 
Joshua  Sylvester. 
Richard  Bamfield. 
Thomas  Watson. 
Edmund  Sp>enser. 
Samuel  Daniel. 

Michael  Drayton. 
Edward  Fairfax. 

Sir  John  Harrington. 

F.  Ghevile,  Lord  Brooke. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
Henry  Constable. 
Shakspere. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Sir  John  Davies. 
John  Donne. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Joseph  Hall. 

Richard  Corbet. 

Dr.  Henry  King. 

Dr.  Wilde. 

Thomas  Carew. 
Geoi^  Wither. 
WiUiam  Browne. 
Francis  Quarles. 
Richard  Crashaw. 
George  Herbert. 
Giles  Fletcher. 
Phineas  Fletcher. 
William  Habini^n. 
Sir  John  Suckling. 
John  Chalkhill. 
William  Cartwright. 
Robert  Herrick. 
Richard  Lovelaoe. 


Thomas  Randolph. 
William  Drummond. 
Thomas  May. 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawe. 
Sir  William  Davenant. 
John  Hall. 

Thomas  Nabbes. 

John  Cleveland. 

James  Shirley. 
Alexander  Brome. 
Katherine  Philips. 
Alexander  Scot. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland. 
Alexander  Montgomery. 
Alexander  Hume. 

King  James  VI. 

Earl  of  Aucrum. 

Earl  of  Stirling. 
Thomas  Ingelimd. 
Nicholas  Udsll. 

John  Heywood. 


John  Still. 

John  Bedford. 

John  Lrfy. 

George  Peelc. 

Robert  Greene. 

Thomas  Lodge. 

T.  Dekker  A  R.  Wilson. 
Henry  Chettle. 

Dekker,  Chettle,  and 
Haughton. 

Thomas  Dekker. 
Thomas  Nash, 
DabridMcourt  Belchier. 
John  Webster. 

Thomas  Middleton. 
John  Ford. 

Phihp  Massinger. 

John  Marston. 

Thomas  Goffe. 

Thomas  Heywood. 
George  Sandys. 


Sidney  Godolphin. 
William  Cartwright. 
William  Warner. 
George  Chapman. 
Richard  Alison. 

Robert  Burton. 
Nathaniel  Field. 
William  Alexander,  EaH 
of  Sterline. 

Thomas  Storer. 

Charles  Fitzge&ey. 
Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
Richard  Niccols. 

John  Dowland. 

Francis  Davison. 

Simon  Wastell. 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  of 
the  Third  Period. 
Ballads. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  (From  1649  to  1689).— The  Commonwealth, 


vjiam  Cowley, 
hop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
nry  Vaughan. 

TTP-t  Stanley, 
hard  Baxter, 
jd  Bristol. 

[aary  More, 
ir  John  Denham. 


William  Chamberlayne.  John  Dryden. 
Edmund  Waller.  John  Philips. 

John  Milton.  Sir  Charles  Sedley. 

Andrew  Marrell.  Mrs.  F.  Habergham. 

Samuel  Butler.  Thomas  Flatman. 

Charles  Cotton.  John  Quarles. 

Earl  of  Roscommon.  John  F^omfret. 

Earl  of  Rochester.  Thomas  Brown. 


and  Reig^ns  of  Charles  II. 
Earl  of  Dorset,  [shire. 
Duke  of  Buckingham- 
George  Stepney. 

William  Walsh. 

Robert  Gould. 

Dr.  Walter  Pope. 

Thomas  Otway. 
Nathaniel  Lee. 


and  James  II. 

John  Crowne. 

Thomas  ShadweU. 

Sir  George  Etherege. 
William  Wycherley. 
Mrs.  Aphra  Behn. 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  of 
the  Fourth  Period. 
Ballads. 


FIFTH  PERIOD  (Prom  1689  to  1717).— Reigns  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I. 


ing  for  k?' tbew  Prior, 
in  tbs 

riAir  Jnnitaan  Swift. 

Klfi^derPope. 

,  .  H..inas  Tickell. 

fullest  Lit  Samuel  Garth. 


Bishop  Ken. 

Nahum  Tate. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Ambrose  Philips. 

John  Gay. 

Thomas  Parnell. 


Matthew  Green. 


Edward  Ward. 


Anne,  Conntess  of  Win-  Barton  Booth. 


chelsea. 

William  Somerville. 
Allan  Ramsay. 
Elijah  Fenton. 


John  Oldmixon. 

I  Dr.  George  Sewell. 
Thomas  Southeme. 
I  Nicholas  Rowe. 


I  William  Lilia. 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
George  Farquliar. 
George  Granville,  Lord 
Lansdowne. 


SIXTH  PERIOD  (From  1727  to  1780). — Reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III. 


gictsrd  Savage. 
Eobeft  Blair. 

Dt  Watts. 

Philip  Doddridge. 
Vdirsrd  Young. 

Junea  Thomson. 

John  Dyer, 
l^illiam  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
iV.Uiam  Collins. 

■  hn  Byron. 

William  Shenstone. 
■?irid  Mallet. 

Mtfk  Akenside. 

Lord  Lyttelton. 
Thomas  Gray. 


William  Mason. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 


Joseph  Warton. 
Thomas  Blacklock. 


Tobias  George  Smollett.  W.  H.  Roberts. 


John  Armstrong. 
William  Julius  Mickle. 
Dr.  John  Langhome. 


Thomas  Penrose. 
Sir  John  Moore. 
Richard  Jago. 


Sir  William  Blackstone.  Colley  Cibber. 


Dr.  Thomas  Percy. 
James  Macphcrson. 
Thomas  Chattcrton. 
William  Falconer. 
Robert  Lloyd. 
Charles  Churchill. 
Michael  Bruce. 

John  Logan. 
Thomas  Warton. 


James  Beattie. 
Christopher  Smart. 
Richard  Glover. 
Robert  Dodsley. 
Samuel  Bishop. 
John  Bampfylde. 
Sir  William  Jones. 
Francis  Fawkes. 
William  Whitehead. 


Dr.  James  Grainger. 
James  Merrick. 

John  Scott. 

William  Oldys. 
Augustus  M.  Toplady. 
Joseph  Hart. 

Henry  Carey. 

Paul  Whitehead. 

John  Cunningham. 
Nathaniel  Cotton. 
Christopher  Anstey. 
Mrs.  Thrale. 

Thomas  Moss. 

John  Wesley. 

Charles  Wesley. 


Aaron  Hill. 

Gilbert  West. 
Alexander  Ross. 
Lady  Anne  Barnard. 
Miss  Jane  Elliot. 
Mrs.  Cockbum. 

John  Skinner. 
William  Craufurd. 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot. 
Robert  Fergusson. 
Edward  Thompson. 
Henry  Headley. 
Edward  Moore. 
Thomas  Russell. 
Earl  of  Nugent. 


SEVENTH  PERIOD  (From  1780  till  the  Present  Time). — Reigns  of  George  III.,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 


,  .  William  Cowper. 

h  will  William  Hayley. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 
Miss  Blamire. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 
more  Miss  Anna  Seward. 

Mis.  John  Hunter. 

,  j  :  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie. 

”n,r  k  I  ^  Anne  Grant. 
8*^  ■  Mrs.  Mary  Tighe. 

Robert  Blooiniield. 

■  John  Leyden. 

I  Charles  Dibdin. 

-  William  Gifford, 
j  George  Canning. 


James  Montgomery. 
Hon.  Wm.  R.  Spenser. 
Leigh  Hunt. 

John  Clare. 

James  &  Horace  Smith. 
John  Wilson. 
fMrs.  Hemans. 

Bernard  Barton. 

Bryan  Walter  Procter. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  JIISSING  BRACELET. 

Helen  flcd  to  her  room,  every  wifely  feeling  outraged. 

“  How  dare  he  subjeet  me  to  sueh  indignity  ?  How 
dare  he  permit  a  creature  like  that  to  insult  me  before 
his  very  face?  He— my  husband !  Oh,  it  is  too  much 
— I  cannot  bear  it  1”  And  locking  the  door  she  gave 
way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears  and  sobs.  “  And  I 
scornfully  rejected  your  love  for  this !  Oh,  mother ! 
mother !  It  is  just — my  punishment  is  just  1” 

But  self-condemnation  soon  made  her  more  lenient 
towards  others.  She  began  to  remember  that  her 
husband  was  suffering  too,  and,  at  1  ngth,  to  feel  some 
pity  for  him. 

“  It  is  not  like  AV'^altcr — he  is  honour  itself,  and  ho 
must  know  that  what  that  horrible  man  says  is  not 
true.  Lawson  must  have  gained  some  mysterious  hold 
over  him.  And  yet,  what  hold  can  he  have  ?  If  I  could 
only  once  see  Walter  alone  he  would  perhaps  confide  in 
me,  and  then  all  would  be  well.  '  1  sure  it  would. 

What  if  I  were  to  try  once  more  . 

She  unlocked  the  door  and  fr  .g  bell.  It  was 
answered  by  Celeste,  who  came  >vith  eager  haste 
and  curious  eyes. 

“  Where  is  Stephens  ?” 

“  She  is  not  very  well  just  now,  ma’am — a  little 
hysterical — so  I  thought  I  would  come  and  see  if  I  could 
be  of  any  service.” 

“  Thank  you,  no,  not  for  me.  Do  what  you  can  for 
Stephens,  if  you  please,  and  let  me  know  how  she  is 
presently.” 

Intuitively  Helen  shrank  from  accepting  the  services 
of  the  pert,  overdressed  Celeste.  Better,  she  thought, 
seek  her  husband  herself  than  take  this  person  into  her 
confidence.  So  she  quietly  dismissed  Celeste,  waited 
until  she  had  had  time  to  reach  the  lower  regions  again, 
and  then  descended  to  the  hall.  The  dining-room  door 
stood  partly  open,  and,  looking  in,  she  saw  that  it  was 
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occupied  only  by  the  footmen,  who  were  clearing  away 
dinner ;  her  heart  beating  a  little  quicker  with  the  hope 
that  she  might  now  find  her  husband  alone,  she  sped 
on  towards  the  library.  She  knocked  gently  at  the 
door,  then  turned  the  handle  and  w'ent  in.  There  sat 
Richard  Lawson,  close  by  her  husband’s  chair,  and,  as 
she  entered,  he  was  sweeping  some  papers  which  lay  on 
a  table  between  them  into  a  tin  box.  She  had  not 
heard  of  the  fracas  which  had  occurred  between  them, 
and  therefore  had  not  surprise  at  their  renewed  com¬ 
panionship  to  add  to  her  other  perplexity.  Walter 
Trevor  gave  one  look  towards  his  wife  standing  on  the 
threshold,  then  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  trifled  nervously 
with  a  pen  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“  Walter,  may  I  speak  to  you  alone?” 

Mr.  Lawson,  who  seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed 
his  tactics  in  her  husband's  presence,  rose  from  his 
chair,  and,  with  a  quiet  bow,  walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  she  went  quickly  to  her 
husband’s  side. 

“Tell  me  what  has  caused  this  sudden  change 
towards - ”  She  was  going  to  say  “  me,”  but  pride  pre¬ 

vented  her  pleading  for  herself,  and  she  said  “  every 
one.”  Kneeling  down  by  his  side,  and  gathering  his 
hands  between  her  own,  she  went  on — “  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  you  are  less  than  yourself.  There  must 
be  some  terrible  mistake.  Am  I  not  worthy  your  con¬ 
fidence?  Dearest  Walter,  will  you  not  trust  me?  Let 
me  suffer  with  you  if  1  cannot  help  you.” 

StiU  silence :  the  bloodshot  eyes  wandering  in  every 
direction  but  hers,  with  an  expression  like  that  of  a 
hunted  animal  hopelessly  seeking  some  place  of  refuge. 
Then  he  whispered  hoarsely — 

“  What  he  says  is  true,  and  you  must  bear  it  1” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“No;  I  refuse,  absolutely!  Bear  insults  that  I 
should  think  the  most  degraded  would  resent !  IIow 
dare  you  ask  it?  No,  Walter  Trevor,  I  will  never  sit 
in  that  man’s  presence  again  I  I  will  not  1” 

“  You  will — you  must — for  my  sake,  Helen !”  And 
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his  eyes  were  raised  to  hers  with  such  miserable  plead¬ 
ing,  that  she  was  touched  and  softened. 

“  Ah,  Walter,”  she  said  gently,  “  what  would  I  mt 
do  for  your  sake?  But  honour — you  that  prided  your¬ 
self  upon  your  honour — surely  you  cannot  wish  your 
wife  to  listen  to  such  speeches  as  were  uttered  by  that 
dreadful  man  to-day?” 

“  Ha !  ha !”  he  suddenly  laughed  out,  with  a  wild, 
terrible  gaiety  that  made  her  blood  run  cold.  “  Honour ! 
Honour  is  out  of  fashion  I — it’s  all  a  myth — there’s  no 
smeh  thing  in  these  days  !  Honour  ! — ha  !  ha  ! — it’s 
dead — I  saw  it  killed !” 

She  fell  back,  white  and  terror-stricken,  regarding 
him  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity.  Had  he  lost 
his  senses?  Then  she  swayed  towards  him  again. 

“  Ah,  do  not  thrust  me  back,  dear  Walter — it  is  I, 
Helen.  If  I  have  given  you  any  pain,  forgive  me !” 

“No,  go  away.  Why  will  you  not  go?” 

She  obeyed  his  angry  gCoturc  and  drooped  sorrow¬ 
fully  away. 

In  her  own  room  she  found  Stephens  waiting  for 
her. 

“  Are  you  better,  Stephens  ?  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  not  being  well.” 

“  Yes,  quite  well  now,  ma’am ;  it  was  nothing,” 
replied  Stephens  in  a  low  voice,  turning  away  her  head 
as  she  spoke. 

“  But  I  hoped  you  were  gone  to  bed.  You  should 
not  have  waited  up ;  one  of  the  housemaids  could  have 
unfastened  my  dress,  and  you  know  1  can  manage  the 
rest  very  well  for  myself.” 

But  Stephens  only  shook  her  head,  and  went  on  with 
her  work. 

“  Y’^ou  had  both  your  bracelets  on  when  you  went 
down  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Trevor.” 

“  Yes,  I  thought  so,”  replied  her  mistress,  looking  at 
her  arms.  “I  must  have  dropped  one  somewhere 
downstairs — cither  in  the  library  or  dining-room,  I 
think.” 

“  I  will  go  at  once  and  look  for  it,  ma'am.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  trouble  about  it,  Stephens ;  by-and-by 
will  do ;  it  can’t  be  lost.” 

Helen  spoke  with  the  intention  of  sparing  Stephens 
trouble,  being  also,  in  her  deep  depression,  unable  to 
feel  the  least  interest  about  the  bracelet. 

But  Stephens  was  not  to  be  prevented  ;  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  go  to  bed  until  the  bracelet  was  safely 
locked  with  the  rest  in  the  case. 

“  It  must  be  seen  after  at  once ;  a  thing  of  such  value 
as  that  ought  not  to  be  left  about  the  house,”  she  said, 
quitting  the  room  as  she  spoke  to  go  in  search  of  it. 
She  first  looked  about  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
now  in  solemn  order  again,  and  finding  no  trace  of 
what  she  sought,  went  next  to  the  library.  As  she 
entered  the  room,  where  sat  Mr.  Lawson  alone,  she 
saw  him  holding  up  the  missing  bracelet  to  the  light, 
and  advancing  quickly  towards  him,  said — 

“  I  came  to  look  after  that  sir ;  my  mistress 
dropped  it.” 

“  Oh,”  he  replied  slowly,  “  said  she  dropped  it,  did 
she?  Just  tell  her,  with  my  love,  that  a  gift’s  a  gift 
all  the  world  over !”  And  he  placed  the  bracelet  in  his 
pocket,  with  a  drunken  leer  at  the  horrified  Stephens. 


“And  I  say,  my  dear,  you’re  a  very  nice  old  lady,  no 
doubt,  but  just  send  the  young  one  with  the  curls  the 
next  time  a  message  is  to  be  brought,  will  you  ?  It’s 
my  fancy  to  have  pretty  young  girls  about  me.  Ha  I 
ha !  no  offence,  ma'am,  no  offence  1” 

Poor  Stephens !  She  stood  staring  at  him,  for  the 
moment  incapable  of  uttering  a  word,  then,  muttering 
something  almut  somebody’s  “  insufferable  insolence," 
she  hurried  away.  Not  to  return  to  her  mistress — that 
was  impossible.  Stephens  stole  guiltily  up  to  her  own 
room,  locking  herself  up  alone  with  her  sorrow. 

Helen  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  her  non-appear¬ 
ance. 

“  Poor  Stephens  I  I  daresay  she  has  gone  to  bed, 
as  I  wished  her,  she  looked  quite  unfit  to  be  up,”  was 
her  kind  thought. 

“  Did  you  find  the  bracelet,  Stephens  ?”  asked  Helen 
the  next  morning,  with  a  momentary  recollection  of  the 
loss. 

“  No,  m.Vam,”  w.os  all  the  answer  vouchsafed.  And 
indeed  her  mistress’s  carelessness  about  the  loss  of  an 
article  of  such  value  told  against  her  in  Stephens’s  esti¬ 
mation.  At  any  rate,  her  faith  was  so  much  shaken  that 
she  could  ask  no  questions. 

“  Stephens  seems  to  be  growing  as  mysterious  as  the 
rest,”  thought  the  bewildered  Helen,  as  she  began  to 
notice  the  woman’s  cold,  reticent  bearing.  For  indeed  the 
poison  was  entering  into  Stephens’smind,  and  though  she 
still  kept  up  a  defiant,  unbelieving  manner  downstairs, 
and  would  always  do  so,  come  what  might,  she  was  more 
off  lier  guard  before  her  mistress.  It  was  the  same 
with  Wing.  “Nothing  but  consideration  for  his  age 
and  long  services  prevented  an  open  rebellion  against 
his  overbearing  ways,”  said  his  fellow-servants.  And, 
indeed,  the  old  man  was  become  almost  unbearable,  at 
open  warfare  as  he  was  with  them  all.  It  was  telling 
upon  his  health,  too,  although  he  was  very  defiant 
about  knocking  any  one  down  who  said,  or  even  hinted, 
the  least  thing  against  the  “  true  Trevor”  in  his  presence. 
Very  obsequious  was  he  in  his  attention  to  his  young 
mistress  in  the  presence  of  the  other  servants,  and 
scrupulous  in  exacting  the  same  from  them. 

Ijidy  Elford,  who  had  been  duly  informed  of  every 
particular  respecting  the  previous  night’s  disclosure  and 
exposure,  found  herself  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
According  to  her  own  severe  code  of  manners  she 
ought  at  once  to  quit  a  house  which  was  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  Richard  I^awson  and  her  brother’s  wife. 
But  this  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  do.  She 
considered  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
give  up  such  a  home  as  she  possessed  at  the  Hall. 
Besides,  if  she  offended  her  brother,  and  w.as  obliged  to 
begin  housekeeping  herself,  it  would  be  impossible  long 
to  hide  the  fact  of  her  own  fortune  being  a  myth.  She 
had,  too,  her  own  little  pet  scheme  Ivith  regard  to  a 
future  i)osition,  and  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  success 
if  she  continued  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  her  situation 
at  the  Hall,  and  the  fiction  about  her  own  fortune. 
Whether  there  had  been  an  understanding  between  her 
late  husband  and  herself  upon  the  point  or  not,  one 
thing  was  certain,  that  whereas  there  was  a  fortune  of 
two  thousand  a  year  bequeathed  to  her  in  his  will, 
which  anybody  might  read,  she  was  in  fact  a  beggar, 
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Sir  John  liaving  died  almost  penniless  in  consequence 
of  over-speculation.  Therefore  her  ladyship  found  it 
advisable  still  to  keep  a  neutral  course,  listening  with 
avidity  to  Celeste’s  tales  in  her  own  room,  and  assum¬ 
ing  a  silent,  mysterious  air  when  with  Helen. 

It  was  a  time  of  terrible  trial  for  the  latter.  Every  one 
about  her  looked  as  thougli  they  were  cognisant  of  more 
than  slie  herself  knew,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about 
its  being  condemnatory  of  her,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Her  proud  spirit  chafed  bitterly  under  the  trial,  although 
she  tried  to  keep  au  appearance  of  carelessness. 

It  was  with  some  thought  of  escaping  for  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  atmosphere  of  mystei-y  whieh  surrounded 
her,  that  she  ordered  the  pony  carriage  to  be  brought 
round  after  luncheon. 

“I  shall  call  upon  the  Talbots,  I  think.  Will  you 
come,  Georgina?” 

“  I  ?  Oh  dear  no.  I  would  much  rather  not.  I  heij 
that  you  will  excn.se  me,”  said  her  ladyship,  with  a 
little  shudder.  “  I  want  to  get  on  with  my  knitting. 
Tlie  school  treat  will  soon  take  place,  and  I  am  behind 
with  my  promised  contributions.” 

“  Oh,  pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  so  many 
excuses,”  replied  Helen  stiffly.  “I  thought  that  you 
might  be  inclined  for  a  drive,  but  1  do  not  wish  you  to 
go  against  your  wdsli.” 

“  If  an  opinion  of  mine  were  deemed  of  any  impor¬ 
tance,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  call  anywhere  just 
now.” 

“  Why  not  ?  Why  should  I  not  ?  What  do  you 
mean  to  insinuate,  Georgina  ?  That  1  should  not  be 
welcome — or  what  ?” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  anything,”  replied  her 
ladyship,  walking  in  a  stately  way  out  of  the  room. 

So  Helen  started  alone — in  not  very  exuberant  spirits 
—and  had  very  soon  reason  to  wish  that  she  had  taken 
her  sister-in-law’s  advice  and  remained  at  home. 

She  entered  the  Talbots’  drawing-room  amidst  a 
silence  so  dead  that,  for  the  moment,  she  uuagined 
there  w’as  no  one  there.  But  Mrs.  Norton  was  sitting 
at  tire  far  end  of  the  room  with  ^Irs.  Talbot  and  her 
daughter  Rosy,  and,  as  Helen  advanced,  the  three 
ladies  rose  to  receive  her  with  very  conscious  faces — 
faces  that  told  plainly,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to 
hide  it,  that  a  shadow  had  come  between  the  young 
mistress  of  Trevor  Hall  and  them. 

After  a  few  words  apropos  of  nothing,  Mrs.  Norton 
found  tliat  “  she  had  exceeded  her  time  dreadfully,  and 
Harry  would  be  quite  out  of  patience  waiting  for  her 
at  the  draper’s,  where  they  were  to  meet,”  and  hurried 
away. 

Mrs.  Talbot  and  the  generally  talkative  Rosy  seemed 
both  at  a  loss  for  a  topic  of  conversation— iu  fact,  struck 
speechless. 

“  It  is  a  delightful  day  for  driving,”  pi-escutly  said 
Helen,  to  break  the  silence. 

“  Yes,  delightful.” 

Then  there  was  another  dead  silence. 

“Is  Mary  at  home?  Can  I  see  her?”  presently 
commenced  Helen  again. 

“  Yes,  she  is  at  home — somewhere  in  the  grounds,  I 
believe,”  replied  Mrs.  Talbot,  taking  no  steps  to  have 
her  daughter  summoned. 


“  After  what  has  been  talked  about  all  over  the  place, 
I  consider  it  barefaced  in  the  extreme  to  come  here,” 
thought  Mrs.  Talbot,  while  Helen  sat  fuming  at  their 
cold,  avoiding  looks. 

“  Arc  you  not  wanted  upstairs.  Rosy  ?”  at  length 
said  her  mother.  “  You  arc  expecting  the  dressmaker, 
are  you  not?  She  was  to  be  here  at  three,  you  know.’’ 

Rosy  obediently  rose,  touched  the  visitor’s  hand,  and 
went  her  way. 

Then  Helen  herself  rose,  and  took  leave  proudly  and 
carelessly,  although  the  tears  forced  their  way  down 
her  cheeks  when  she  was  seated  in  her  carriage,  and  on 
her  way  homo  again. 

Again  did  Mr.  Law'son  make  his  appearance  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  this  time  Helen  was  the  only  lady 
present,  for  Lady  Elford  pleaded  headache  as  an  excuse 
for  keeping  her  room. 

“  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  sit  at  table 
with  a  man  of  that  kind!”  she  explained  to  Celeste. 
“  Greatly  as  I  suffer  with  and  for  my  poor  ill-used 
brother  in  the  dreadful  events  that  are  taking  place, 
I  cannot  degrade  myself  to  that.” 

“No,  my  lady.  I’m  sure  it's  not  to  be  expected. 
Indeed,  how  you  can  remain  in  the  house  at  all  /  can’t 
think.” 

“  I  have  never  shrunk  from  doing  my  duty,  Celeste, 
and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  doing  it  now.  However 
much  I  may  suffer  from  remaining  here,  it  is  my  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  to  remain,  so  that  my  poor  brother  be  not 
without  the  comfort  he  may  need  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
which  is,  I  fear,  near  at  hand.  In  the  hour  of  need  he 
will  find  me  ready.” 

“That’s all  rubbishing  nonsense!”  was  Miss  Celeste's 
mental  comment  upon  her  mistress's  sjxiech.  “  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  indeed !  as  if  I  should  bo  taken  in  by  tliat. 
Something  besides  Christian  duty  keeps  you  at  the 
Hall,  my  lady,  if  Tm  not  very  much  mistaken.” 

Helen  sat  proud  and  silent  at  the  dinner-table, 
vouchsafing  no  reply  to  Mr.  I.awson’s  attempts  at  con¬ 
versation.  The  moment  she  could  make  her  escape 
she  did  so,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
sat  alone  by  one  o  the  windows  gazing  at  the  dark 
night,  hardly  conscious  of  its  darkness.  She  scarcely 
turned  her  head  when  candles  were  put  upon  a  table 
near  her. 

Only  when  old  Wing  placed  a  parcel  by  her  side, 
and  murmured  something  about  new  magazines,  did  she 
look  round. 

“  Thank  you.  Wing then  her  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  night  again. 

He  altered  the  position  of  the  caudles  two  or  three 
times,  looked  irresolutely  at  his  mistress  a  few  seconds, 
then  with  a  sigh  turned  away  and  quitted  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XLHI. 

A  FKIEND  IN  NEED. 

^piIE  sound  of  the  early  chimes  floated  fairrtly  in 
-L  through  the  open  widow  of  the  breakfast-room, 
reminding  Lady  Elford  and  Helen  Trevor  of  the  day. 
The  household  at  the  Hall  had  been  accustomed  to 
gather  in  the  library  for  prayers  when  the  early  bell* 
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rang  out;  but  Helen  listened  to  them  now  with  a 
dreary  presentiment  that  she  would  never  witness  such 
a  gathering  again. 

“  You  are  not  going  to  church,  I  suppose,  Helen  ?” 

“  Yes  I  am,  Georgina ;  why  do  you  suppose  I  am 
not?” 

“  Well,  really,  it  is  a  question  for  yourself,  of  course; 
but  I  thought  it  would  bo  too  great  a  trial  for  you.” 

“  A  trial  ?  Going  to  church  ?  Why  should  it  be  ?” 

“After  the  unpleasantness — what  has  been  talked 
about,  you  know.” 

“  AVhy  don’t  you  at  once  tell  mo  what  has  been  said, 
if  you  know  anything  about  it,  Georgina?” 

It  was  very  trying  to  her  ladyship  being  continually 
driven  into  a  comer  in  this  matter-of-fact-way,  but 
she  managed  to  keep  silent  and  look  ominous,  a  method 
of  procedure  especially  irritating  to  her  sister-in-law 
just  at  this  moment.  Helen  had  to  walk  to  church 
alone.  Lady  Elford  had  gone  on,  she  was  informed, 
and  she  felt  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  her  husband 
to  accompany  her ;  indeed,  she  had  not  seen  him  since 
she  left  the  dinner-table  the  night  previous.  Before 
she  entered  the  church,  which  was  not  many  steps 
from  the  lodge  gate,  she  became  aware  that  it  would 
Lave  been  better  for  her  peace  had  she  taken  Lady 
Elford’s  advice  and  stayed  at  home. 

Four  or  live  groups  of  Burton  people,  not  all  of  the 
poorer  class,  stood  about  the  churchyard ;  and,  judging 
by  the  eager,  curious  manner  with  which  every  face 
Avas  turned  towards  her  the  moment  she  appeared  in 
sight,  it  looked  very  much  as  though  they  had  been 
waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her.  Her  graceful  little 
recognition,  too,  that  they  used  generally  to  be  so 
proud  to  receive,  seemed  now  only  to  make  them  feel 
ill  at  case.  One  or  two  awkwardly  saluted  her  in 
return,  but  she  was  painfully  conscious  that  others, 
such  as  certain  small  tradesmen,  who  did  not  serve  the 
Hall,  and  could  afford  to  be  independent,  turned  aw.ay 
and  even  tossed  their  heads.  One  little  rosy- cheeked 
girl  had  her  curtsey  cut  short  by  her  mother,  who 
dragged  her  away  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  last 
seemed  a  revelation  to  Helen.  “  Can  1  blame  them  ?” 
she  thought.  “  Is  it  not  natural  and  right  that  every 
good  mother  and  every  good  daughter  should  cry 
shame  upon  me?”  For  she  thought  that  there  could 
be  but  one  interpretation  of  the  curious,  condemning 
looks  of  the  simple  folk.  They  had  heard  of  her 
having  deserted  her  mother — perhaps  thought  that  her 
marriage  was  only  an  interested  one ! 

She  was  to  be  tried  yet  more.  In  the  church  porch 
she  was  passed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Talbot  party, 
mother  and  daughter  sweeping  by  her  with  eyes  care¬ 
fully  averted.  Glancing  back,  she  perceived  Mary 
following  with  her  father,  but  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  wait  for  the  last  blow,  hurrying  into  church  with 
tingling  cheeks  and  throbbing  nerves. 

As  she  rose  from  her  knees  she  became  conscious 
that  people  had  brought  their  curiosity,  or  whatever  it 
was,  into  church  with  them.  The  great  Hall  pew  Avas 
in  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  church,  and 
she  soon  became  uncomfoitably  aware  that  every  eye 
was  either  openly  or  surreptitiously  fixed  upon  her. 
The  good  vicar’s  comforting  Avords  seemed  preached  to 


deaf  ears.  With  one  exception.  Ilis  sister — poor  little 
Miss  Ra3mor — was  drowned  in  tears,  and  at  any  allusion 
to  Avant  of  Christian  charity,  she  east  penitent  be¬ 
seeching  glances  towards  Helen,  as  though  entreating 
forgiveness.  Lady  Elford  sat  rigidly  in  the  corner 
farthest  from  Helen,  and,  despite  her  air  of  solemn 
abstraction,  she  Avas  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  was 
going  on.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Helen 
Trevor  rose  at  the  close  of  the  service,  left  the  peAV, 
and  again  made  her  Avay  through  the  groups  of  gazers, 
evidently  lingering  in  the  churchyard  to  watch  her 
pass.  But  before  she  reached  the  churchyard-gate, 
pride  and  objection  to  overtake  her  sister-in-laAv,  who 
Avas  hurrying  on  in  advance,  causing  her  to  walk  sloAvly, 
a  hand  was  slipped  under  her  arm  Avith  a  gentle,  loving 
pressure. 

“  JIary !” 

The  name  was  repeat,  d  in  a  sterner  voice  than 
Helen’s — “  Mary !” 

“Do  not  Avait  for  me,  mother;  I  am  going  to  ask 
Helen  to  give  me  some  lunch.” 

“ Mary,  I  insist!" 

“  Are  you  going  up  the  avenue  or  through  the  wood, 
my  dear?”  asked  Mavy  Talbot,  apparently  deaf  to  the 
“  insist,”  gently  compelling  her  friend  in  the  direction 
of  the  lodge-gates  as  she  spoke. 

“I -  You  had  better  join  Mrs.  Talbot,  Mary; 

she  is  calling  you  {vgain !” 

“My  mother  cannot  complain  of  my  want  of 
obedience  generally,  my  dear  Helen,  and  s’lic  must  give 
Avay  to  me  this  one  time.  I  am  coming  Avith  you.” 

The  tAvo  Avalkcd  silently  on,  taking  the  path  Avhich 
led  through  the  Avoods.  They  had  got  nearly  half-way 
to  the  Il.all,  when  Helen  turned  suddenly,  and  tried  to 
remove  Mary’s  hand  from  her  arm. 

“Why  did  you  come?  Don’t  you  see  Avhat  the 
general  impression  about  me  is  ?” 

“  General  impression !  Nonsense,  Helen !  As  if  I 
cared  for  general  impressions,  if  they  Avcrc  true.” 

“  But  ill  this  case  they  are  true !” 

“  No.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  done  Avhat  they  accuse  me  of  doing.  I 
am  not  Avhat  you  think  mo !” 

There  Avas  an  expression  of  sharp  pain  in  Jlary 
Talbot’s  face,  and  she  became  very  pale  as  she  intently 
regarded  Helen  for  a  fcAv  moments;  but  the  latter 
strove  in  vain  to  remove  her  hand. 

“  No,  it  is  no  use ;  I  am  not  to  be  shaken  off.  If  it 
Avere  as  you  say,  you  Avould  need  my  love  more  than 
you  have  ever  done  yet.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible — 
utterly  !  No  AA'ords  of  yours  could  make  me  believe  it. 
If  they  could,  it  Avould  make  no  difference !  my  place 
would  still  be  by  your  side.” 

Helen  burst  into  tears. 

“This  is  love  indeed  I” 

“  I  hope  so  ;  did  Ave  not  promise  each  other  as  much 
in  tlie  hour  of  need  ?” 

“  But — I  am  not  Avorthy.” 

“  Ah,  being  Avorthy  did  not  form  part  of  t'.ie 
compact ;  avc  forgot  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency 
as  that.  AVc  might  have  left  little  conventional  loop¬ 
holes  for  escape  in  the  time  of  trouble,  but  we  didn't, 
and  I  hold  you  to  your  bond.  Mis.  Trevor.” 
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“  lliis  is  love !” 

“  You  said  that  before,  my  dear.” 

“  Yes,  you  have  a  right  to  knovr — you  shall  judge 
me,  then,”  said  Helen,  after  a  few  moments’  reflection. 
“  But  not  to-day,  dear  Mary.  Will  you  come  over 
to-morrow,  and  hear  my  confession  ?” 

“  Arc  you  sure  it  is  better  to  wait  till  to-morrow  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Helen,  thinking  that  she  might  better 
manage  to  prevent  her  friend  coming  into  contact  with 
Richard  Lawson  if  she  appointed  the  hour.  “  Will 
you  come  over  soon  after  luncheon — by  three  o’clock, 
when  Stephens  shall  at  once  bring  you  to  my  own 
morning  room?” 

“  Depend  upon  me.” 

The  two  gravely  shook  hands  upon  the  promise ; 
then  Mary  turned  her  steps  homewards  again. 

Helen  had  reason  to  congratulate  herself  upon  not 
having  brought  her  friend  to  tho  house.  Upon 
entering  the  drawing-room  she  found  Richard  Lawson 
there,  lounging  on  one  of  the  couches,  quite  at  his 
case. 

“  Been  to  church  he  asked  familiarly.  “  I  s’pose 
you’ve  got  a  regular  grand  pew  there,  hey  ?  I’d  half 
:i  mind  to  come  myself.” 

She  vouchsafed  no  reply,  and  immediately  went  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  sat  the  whole  afternoon, 
regardless  of  the  frequent  messages  requesting  her 
company  downstairs.  But  just  before  the  dinner  hour, 
her  husband  looked  angrily  into  the  room,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  bade  her  appear  at  the  table. 

“  How  cruel !  How  can  he  wish  it?”  she  wondered. 
“  It  is  too  bad  to  subject  me  to  the  indignity  of  sitting 
down  with  that  horrible  man  1”  And  yet  pity  for  her 
husband  made  her  submit.  He  looked  so  hopelessly 
miserable,  so  terribly  changed  within  the  last  few  days, 
that  she  had  not  tho  heart  to  thwart  him.  “  It  will  all 
be  cleared  up  soon,”  she  thought;  “things  cannot 
go  on  like  this,  and  I  must  try  to  bear  with  him  now — 
it  is  my  duty  to  bear  with  him.”  How  tliankful  she 
was  in  after  years  to  remember  that  she  had  not 
bruised  the  broken  reed !  Nevertheless,  Helen  Trevor’s 
trial  was  a  heavy  one,  heavy  enough  had  she  only  been 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  man  like  Richard 
Lawson,  and  now  made  doubly  so  by  the  fact  that  he 
grew  each  time  they  met  more  offensively  familiar.  She 
could  see  that  he  made  a  point  of  talking  in  enigmas 
about  their  past  acquaintance  before  the  servants ;  but 
she  did  not  perceive  his  diabolical  motive. 

“I  say!  Why,  what  the  devil  are  you  at,  you  old 
fool  I  Can’t  you  sec  what  you  are  doing  ?”  spluttered 
Mr.  Ijawson,  starting  up,  his  face  crimson  and  hands 
clenched  with  rage. 

Wing  had,  whether  accidentally  or  not  was  best 
known  to  himself,  turned  a  plateful  of  hot  soup  into 
the  visitor's  splendid  waistcoat. 

“  Do  you  see  this,  Trevor  ?”  he  went  on,  stamping 
with  pain  and  rage.  “  Do  you  see  what  the  old  fool 
has  done?  Why  do  you  keep  such  a  helpless  old 
animal  as  that  about  you  ?” 

“Dear,  dear!”  said  the  “old  animal,”  quite  dis¬ 
tressed,  “  what  a  terrible  slip  it  was !  And  it  was  so 
hot,  too !” 

But  the  old  man  managed  to  give  a  little  twist  in 


the  side  of  his  face  turned  towards  Williams,  whjph 
caused  tho  latter  gentleman  to  utter  a  haTf-smothwed 
snort  of  admiration,  and  for  the  moment  attraoted  Mr. 
lawson’s  wrath  in  his  direction. 

“  That  other  fellow,  too  ;  you’ll  have  to  get  out  of 
that.  I  never  forget  these  sort  of  things^  can  tell  ' 
you.  I  say,  Trevor,  tell  somebody  to  show  me  to  a 
room  where  I  can  get  rid  of  this  infernal  mess,  will 
you  ?” 

At  a  sign  from  his  ma.ster,  Williams  led  the  way  to 
a  dressing-room,  and  presently  Mr.  Lawson  reanmed 
his  place  at  the  table,  resplendent  as  ever,  and  strongly 
perfumed  with  a  very  j)ronohce  scent,  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  'Williams. 

“  A  waistcoat  or  two  aint  much  to  me,”  he  explained 
to  Helen,  “but  devil  take  me  if  I  won’t  be  treated |iko 
a  gentleman  !  Now,  if  that  old  baboon  laughs  agafiD, 

I  give  him  fair  warning  that  he’ll  have  something  at  hi» 
head !”  j 

“  For  my  sake.  Wing,”  whispered  his  mistress  fb 
the  old  man. 

And  for  her  sake  Mr.  Wing  kept  his  mouth  dis¬ 
creetly  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  remained  in 
the  room.  '  ,*• 

“  Come,  now,  why  can’t  you  and  me  make  friends, 
and  be  sociable  ?”  said  Mr.  Lawson  to  Helen  as  tho 
wine  began  to  take  effect.  “Nobody  wants  to  be  ill 
friends  with  a  woman  like  you,  you  know.  Why,  you 
might  make  me  regularly  soft  if  you  liked.  Y^ou 
might  have  got  anything  out  of  me  when  you  w'as 
dressed  up  the  other  night,  I  was  so  took  to  at  the 
sight  of  you!  Tho  young  woman  th.at  came  down 
from  London,  to  play  two  nights  at  the  Slowcom 
the-a-tre,  couldn’t  come  up  to  you  when  you  was 
dressed  up,  though  she  was  a  thorough-bred  to  look  at, 
too ;  and,  between  ourselves,  I  was  pretty  soft  about 
her  for  a  time !  Why,  a  pretty  woman  like  you  might 
do  anything  with  me— in  reason,”  he  added,  reflectively 
buttoning  up  his  pockets — “  in  reason,  of  course.” 

Helen  stared  wondcringly  at  her  husband ;  but  his 
head  had  sunk  forward  upon  his  breast,  and  he  seemed 
quite  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
Then  she  rose,  and  turned  haughtily  towards  Richard 
Lawson. 

“  Will  you  never  understand  how  utterly  impossible 
it  is  for  you  and  mo  ever  to  become  sociable,  as  you 
call  it?  Can  you  not  perceive  how  repugnant  it  is  to 
me  to  be  for  one  moment  in  your  company?  Is  it 
possible  that  you  can  be  blind  to  my — my  contempt  ?” 

And,  indeed,  tho  contempt  was  evident  enough  in 
voice,  and  look,  and  gesture. 

“  Contempt,  eh  ?  Oh,  very  well,  ma’am,  it’s  all  the 
same  to  me !  It’s  not  for  me  to  knock  under !  We 
will  rub  off  the  score  by-and-by,  and  if  you’re  taken 
down  a  peg  or  two  don’t  blame  me — don’t  say  that  I 
didn’t  give  you  a  chance.  I’ve  been  ready  to  act  the 
gentleman  all  through,  I  have !” 

“  What  can  he  mean?”  wondered  Helen,  as  she  went 
to  the  drawing  room.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
thought  flashed  through  her  brain  that  he  might  hold 
some  secret  respecting  her  husband’s  past  life.  “  What 
else  could  account  for  his  strange  threats,  and  the 
dominion  he  had  gained  over  her  husband  ?  Had  she 
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not  told  Walter  in  the  man's  presence  all  that  there 
•was  to  tell  about  her  own  knowledge  of  Richard  Law- 
son?  Poor  Walter,  what  a  terrible  enemy  to  have  I” 
she  mumiurcd. 

“  Ask  Lady  Elford  if  she  will  join  me,  Williams,” 
she  said,  when  he  entered  with  the  colTce.  “  Georgina 
might  be  such  a  comfort  to  me,”  she  thought.  “  If  she 
would  only  speak  freely  to  me,  and  let  me  speak  out 
to  her,  we  might  perhaps  think  of  some  plan  to  keep 
that  man  away  from  the  house.” 

“  Her  ladyship  bogs  that  you  will  excuse  her,  ma’am,” 
said  Williams,  re-entering  the  room. 

“  Oh,  very  well !” 

She  remained  in  the  drawing-room.  It  would  appt  .ar 
less  mysterious  to  the  servants,  she  thought,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  interruption  from  tlie  occupants  of 
the  dining-room.  They  would  doubtless  drink  them¬ 
selves  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  as  they  had  done  on 
previous  nights.  Presently  she  grew  restless,  and  throw¬ 
ing  open  one  of  the  ■windows,  went  out  to  the  terrace. 
But  the  still,  solemn  loveliness  of  the  landscape  was  so 
painfully  oppressive,  that  she  was  soon  glad  to  enter 
the  room  again,  and  wandered  aimlessly  up  and  down 
as  she  puzzled  angrily  over  the  mystery  which  seemed 
to  envelop  everybody  about  her.  But,  as  her  habit 
was  when  angry  with  othcre,  she  soon  argued  herself 
into  a  more  gentle  frame  of  mind  towards  them. 

“What  right  have  I  to  sit  in  judgment  over  my 
fellow-creatures?  Can  any  petty  ill-will  on  Georgina’s 
part  be  as  blamablo  as  my  own  past  conduct?  God 
help  me !  How  cruel  it  was ! — how  could  I  leave  her  as 
I  did  ?  Can  I  ever  hope  for  forgiveness  ?  I  dare  not 
ask  it!  And  yet— ah,  if  you  knew  you  would  pity  me, 
mother  1” 

Half-consciously  she  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
let  her  thoughts  How  into  music — softly  singing  the 
prodigal’s  words,  “  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father.” 

“  Come,  that's  •worth  hearing,  anyhow  !’’ 

Turning  quickly  round,  Helen  met  the  eyes  of 
Richard  Law’son  fixed  upon  her  in  tipsy  admiration. 
He  was  supporting  her  husband,  who  looked  stupefied 
and  bewildered,  and  sank  back  insensible  on  to  a  couch 
the  moment  his  companion  released  his  hold. 

“Rather  weak  in  the  upper  story,’’  said  Richard 
Lawson  confidentially  to  Helen,  as  he  nodded  towards 
her  husbaud,  and  touched  his  own  forehead.  “  Soon 
knocked  over.  A  bottle  does  it !” 

Helen  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  hastened  towards  the 
door. 

“No I”  he  cried,  intercepting  her,  “we  c.aine  here  on 
purpose  to  listen  to  some  music,  and  you  must  play 
and  sing  to  me  before  I  can  let  you  off.” 

Shrinking  affrightedly  from  his  arms,  outstretched 
to  prevent  her  exit,  she  ran  towards  a  bell. 

“  No,  no,  don’t  be  so  skittish  now !”  ho  exclaimed, 
preventing  her  there  again  and  following  her  as  she 
drew  back. 

“  Walter  1” 

There  was  the  ring  of  pain  as  well  as  shame  in  her 
voice  as  she  flew  to  her  husband’s  side,  and  clung  to 
his  arm. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  muttered,  looking  up  into  her  face 


with  tlie  terrible  lack  of  intelligence  which  accompanies 
drunkenness. 

“  It’s  no  use.  There’s  nothing  to  bo  done  in  that 
quarter,  you  sec,”  said  her  tormentor.  “  He’s  too  far 
gone  to  show  fight,  so  you  may  just  as  well  take  it  easy, 
for  I  came  in  here  for  music,  and  music  I’ll  have  if  I 
have  to  carry  you  to  the  piano.  And  I  don’t  mind 
doing  that,  for  there  would  be  nothing  unpleasant  in 
carrying  a  beauty  like  you.  You  are  a  beauty,  there’s 
no  denying  that.” 

“  If  you  come  near  me — if  you  dare  to  touch  me !” 

Her  eyes  wandered  eagerly  round  the  room  in  search 
of  some  weapon  of  defence. 

“  What  would  you  do — come  now?  Scratch  ?  Well, 
I  aint  so  ungal/ur«/  as  to  mind  a  scratch  or  two  from 
such  pretty  fingers  as  them.  No,  don’t  try  that !”  ho 
ejaculated,  as  she  raised  her  voice  and  called  aloud  fo.« 
help.  “  They  won’t  hear  that  downstairs,  and  if  tiiey 
did  it  wouldn't  do  much  good,  for  if  they  come  up  here 
while  my  temper’s  up  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him,  by 
the  Ixjrd  it  will !” 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  Already  her  husband’s  hea  1 
had  sunk  forward  on  his  breast  again,  and  he  was 
sleeping  the  first  heavy  sleep  of  drunkenness. 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation  she  said — 

“  If  you  will  sit  down  where  you  are,  I  will  play, 
but  not  if  you  move  one  step  towards  me.” 

“And  sing?  That  was  part  of  the  bargain,  you 
know.” 

•She  sat  down  to  the  piano.  Perhaps  she  might 
touch  her  husband’s  obscured  senses  and  awaken  him 
to  her  terrible  position.  Looking  back  into  his  face 
with  eager  anxiety,  she  burst  into  Haiulel’s  glorious 
solo,  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  not  a  little 
astonishing  Mr.  Richard  Lawson  by  the  rich  volume  of 
sound,  and  the  wondrous  sweetness  and  pathos  of  her 
voice.  He  twisted  uncomfortably  upon  his  scat, 
looking  half  angrily  and  half  admiringly  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  face,  which  expressed  enough  to  have  satisfied  the 
grand  composer  himself  of  her  appreciation. 

Walter  Trevor  opened  his  eyes,  looked  at  her,  and 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  rise.  At  last  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  stiiggered  towards  his  wife.  She  watched 
him  with  eager,  anxious  eyes,  but  continued  her  song 
lest  the  spell  might  be  broken.  He  hail  nearly  reached 
her  side  when  he  stumbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  fell 
headlong  and  senseless  at  her  feet. 

“  He  won’t  hurt  there.  Ixit  him  lie — he  can’t  fall  any 
lower.  And,  I  say,  can’t  you  strike  up  something  more 
lively  this  time?  You  hare  got  a  voice,  upon  my  soul 
you  have  !  You  make  mo  regular  soft,  tliat  you  do! 
Why  you  might  do  almost  anything  you  liked  with  me 
if  you  tried  it  on  in  the  singing  way.  I  wouldn’t  mind 
giving  two  pounds  down  to  hear  you  sing  ‘  A  Hunting 
Morning.’  Come  now,  give  us  ‘  Tally-ho  1’  ” 

She  looked  at  him,  for  the  moment  inclined  to  put 
words  to  her  scorn.  But  she  remembered  that  she 
was  for  the  time  in  his  power,  and  was  now  afraid  of 
making  a  scene  by  calling  for  assistance  lest  he  might 
execute  his  threat  to  injure  her  husband.  She  might, 
too,  the  more  readily  make  her  escape  if  she  ajipeared 
to  give  way,  and  thus  threw  him  off  his  guard.  So  she 
commenced  again,  and  went  on  till  Mr.  Lawson  was 
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once  more  “soft;”  then  in  a  moment — before  ho  had 
time  to  perceive  her  intention — she  sprang  from  her 
scat,  and  iled  from  the  room. 

Too  late  to  intercept  her,  ho  raged  out  a  few  oaths, 
and  was  staggering  out  of  the  room,  when,  with  a 
sudden  thought  which  brought  a  wicked  smile  to  his 
large  lips,  he  turned  back  and  rang  the  bell. 

“I  think  you’d  better  look  after  your  master,  old 
boy.  lie’s  rather  fresh,  and  vn\s  put  out  about  her 
singing  to  me.  Rut  it's  not  to  be  expected  that  1  shall 
say  no  when  a  pretty  woman  is  inclined  to  be  sweet 
upon  mo.  And  she  is  a  pretty  woman,  isn't  she,  old 
chap  ?” 

Wing  dashed  out  at  him,  and  for  a  few  moments 
used  his  lists  in  good  style,  but  he  was  soon  panting 
for  breath,  and  quite  at  his  opponent’s  mercy.  This 
was  just  the  kind  of  adversary  to  suit  Mr.  Lawson’s 
taste,  and  he,  in  turn,  displayed  his  prowess.  Giving 
the  helpless  old  man  a  few  blows  as  he  lay,  just  to 
keep  him  in  order  and  remind  him  who  wirs  the 
strongest,  he  floundered  out  of  the  room,  leaving  both 
Wing  and  his  master  on  the  groimd. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  L.tST  STllAW. 

NOTIIEll  miserable,  sleepless  night  for  Helen, 
p;x33ed  in  anxious  reflection  and  vain  endeavours 
to  find  some  clue  by  which  she  might  unravel  the 
mystery  of  Ricliard  Lawson’s  ascendency  over  her 
husband.  Until  the  day  of  the  fete,  and  his  visit  to  the 
lodge,  Walter  Trevor  had  looked  as  little  like  a  man 
with  a  shadow  on  his  life  as  it  was  possible  to  look. 
True,  his  wife  knew  very  little  respecting  him  previous 
to  his  coming  into  the  Trevor  property.  Until  his 
cousin’s  death  a  few  years  before  she  had  scarcely 
heard  of  him.  She  now  only  know  that  ho  had  been 
studying  for  the  bar,  and  that  his  means  were  very 
limited.  Rut,  if  somewhat  cold  and  reserved,  he  was 
honourable  and  generous  in  his  dealings  with  those  about 
him,  and  won  their  respect,  if  not  their  love. 

She  heard  the  servants  bring  him  to  his  room  at  a 
late  hour,  and  heard  him  leave  it  again,  and  go  out  of 
the  house  at  daylight.  She  watched  him  going  quickly 
down  the  avenue,  towards  the  east  lodge,  where 
Richard  Lawson  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  angrily 
chafing  at  his  pertinacious  avoidance  of  and  want  of 
confidence  in  her. 

“Was  she  nothing  to  him,  then?  Was  she  only 
worthy  of  contempt  in  the  hour  of  trial  ?  How  hard 
it  was  to  bear  !  How  coidd  he  treat  her  so?  It  was 
too  much !”  Then  she  once  more  remembered  the 
evidence  of  suffering  in  his  altered  face,  and  softened 
into  tears  and  pity.  “Poor  Walter!  It  is  all  some 
terrible  mistake,  which  will  surely  be  cleared  up  soon, 
I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  have 
committed  any  dishonourable  act — he  can  have  done 
nothing  to  cause  such  remorse  as  he  appears  to  suffer.” 

When  Stephens  entered  the  room,  at  the  usual  hour 
in  the  morning,  with  traces  of  tears  and  a  night’s 
watching  on  her  grave,  sorrowful  face,  her  mistress 
gently  drew  her  to  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  resting  her 
head  on  her  shoulder,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  tears  and 


sobs.  Poor  Stephens  seemed  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word  of  comfort;  but  her  trembling  hands  gently 
soothed  and  caressed  the  bowed  head  ;  the  action  ex¬ 
pressing  perhaps  as  much  affection  as  the  tendercst 
words  could  have  done.  Yet  Helen  was  painfully 
conscious  that  even  Stephens’s  love  had  changed  its 
character.  It  was  now  more  like  the  pitying  love 
which  is  given  to  an  erring  child  than  the  respectful 
attachment  which  she  had  previously  shown  towards 
her  mistress.  Keenly  alive  to  the  change,  Helen  kept 
back  the  words  that  rose  to  her  lips;  rose,  and  putting 
on  a  more  distant  manner,  went  on  with  her  toilette. 
She  had  to  go  through  the  form  of  breakfast  alone,  Lady 
Elford  not  making  her  appearance. 

“  It  was  altogether  impossible  for  her  to  meet  her 
poor  brother’s  wife  under  the  present  distressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  she  informed  her  maid. 

Celeste,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  message  that  her 
mistress  was  unable  to  come  down,  thought  it  behoved 
her  to  put  as  much  condemnation  as  possible  into  her 
speech  and  bearing,  and  succeeded  in  being  very  im¬ 
pertinent. 

Helen's  cheeks  tin_ged  at  the  “quite  impossible!” 
interpolated  with  so  much  emphasis  into  the  message, 
but  she  did  not  condescend  to  any  more  than  a  haughty 
gesture  of  dismissal  to  Miss  Celeste  in  reply.  She 
helped  herself  to  sonic  coffee,  but  forgot  to  drink  it, 
sitting  with  downcast  eyes,  perplexed  and  angry, 
crumbling  a  piece  of  dry  toast  between  her  fingers, 
wlicn  the  door  moved  softly  upon  its  hinges,  and  old 
IVing  peered  into  the  room.  He  stoo^l  gazing  hesita¬ 
tingly  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  covering  one  side  of 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  then  closed  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  advanced  with  trembling  steps  towards 
his  young  mistress, 

“  What  is  it,  M'ing?”  she  asked  nervously,  for  there 
was  something  unusually  solemn  and  strange  in  his 
bearing. 

“  I  come  to  ask — to  beg - ” 

His  hand  dropped  from  his  face,  and  was  wrung 
piteously  in  the  other,  while  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks. 

“You  are  hurt.  Wing!”  she  exclaimed,  springing  to 
his  side.  “  Poor  old  friend,  let  me  do  something  for 
you.  How  did  it  happen  ?  Was  it  a  blow  ?  Did  you 
strike  your  face  against  anything?” 

There  was  a  large  bruise  on  his  cheek,  and  a  dark 
mark  under  his  eye.  He  shook  his  head,  looked 
mournfully  into  her  face,  then  suddenly  fell  at  her  feet, 
clutching  her  dress  in  his  hand. 

“Come  away,  ^Irs.  Trevor;  come  away  from  this 
house !  Come  with  mo,  and  we  will  go  and  hide  our¬ 
selves  in  some  strange  place  where  nobody  knows  us. 
I’ve  got  enough  put  by  to  keep  us  both  like  decent 
poor  people,  and  it's  all  yours !  It’s  all  been  saved  out 
of  the  wages  I’ve  had  from  the  family,  excepting 
the  two  hundred  Miss  Jane  left  me.  Besides,  I'm  not 
past  work,”  he  added,  drawing  himself  up  as  he  spoke. 

“I — do  not  understand  you.  Wing.” 

“Try  to — for  the  Lord’s  sake  try  to!  And  don’t 
think  that  you  will  ever  find  any  difference  in  me.  I 
nursed  you  when  you  were  a  baby,  and  nothing  can 
ever  make  me  love  you  less.  Not  sin,  though  we  will 
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try  to  repent  and  live  different,  won’t  we  ?  I’ll  help 
you — I’ll  pray  to  our  Father  every  hour  in  the  day  for 
you.  But  we  must  get  away  from  here — we  must  get 
away !” 

“  Are  you  alluding  to  my  desertion  of  my  mother, 
'  Wing?  I  am  already  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes— I 
am  already  reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  the  seed  I 
have  sown.” 

“  Come  away,  dear  Mrs.  Trevor ;  come  away!  Let 
us  get  out  of  this  house  this  very  night.  Paek  up  a 
few  things,  and  Mrs.  Stephens  will  help  us  to  carry 
them  through  the  wood,  to  the  gate  in  the  Easington 
road,  in  time  to  catch  the  night  coach.” 

“  To  go  to  my  mother,  do  you  mean  V” 

Some  one  was  trying  the  door.  Wing  caught  up 
his  handkerchief  again,  and  made  a  rattling  mnongst 
the  cups  on  the  table.  Then  trying  to  look  uncon¬ 
cerned,  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

“  Dear  me !  The  bolt  shot  as  I  closed  the  door,  I 
suppose.  I  am  attending  Mrs.  Trevor,  Williams.” 

But  Willi.ams  explained  that  he  had  brought  a 
message.  Miss  Raynor  begged  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Trevor,  and  hoped  she  would  excuse  the  carliucss 
of  the  visit. 

“  I  am  coming,  Williams.  Is  Miss  Raynor  in  the 
drawing-room  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am." 

Whispering  a  few  words  to  Wing,  to  the  effect  that 
she  would  see  him  presently,  Helen  went  to  ascertain 
Miss  Raynor’s  errand. 

A  piteous  spectacle  was  the  little  lady,  for  she  had 
spent  the  night  in  tears  and  lamentations,  her  pale 
puffed  cheeks  and  inflamed  eyes  and  nose  bearing 
testimony  to  the  fact.  The  moment  Helen  entered  the 
room,  her  visitor  slid  down  on  to  the  carpet  at  her  feet, 
clasping  her  hands  and  sobbing  out  entreaties  for 
forgiveness. 

“  Never  again !  Never  will  I  repeat  anything  likely 
to  injure  another,  if  you  will  only  forgive  mo  this  once 
more !” 

“  Really  this  is  too  ridiculous !”  exclaimed  Helen,  now 
thoroughly  out  of  temper.  “  People  falling  at  my  feet 
and  talking  enigmas  in  this  kind  of  way  1  1  do  not 
understand  you  at  all.  Miss  Raynor !” 

“  Ah,  you  have  a  right  to  be  angry  with  me  !  But 
never,  never,  again !” 

“  They  will  drive  me  mad  between  them  I  Will  you 
explain  youself.  Miss  Raynor?  What  have  I  a  right  to 
be  angry  about,  pray?”  said  Helen,  forcibly  lifting  up 
the  little  lady,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
giving  her  a  slight  shake,  as  though  to,  if  possible, 
shake  the  truth  out  of  her. 

But  poor  little  Miss  Raynor  seemed  rather  relieved 
than  otherwise  by  the  treatment. 

“  Yes,  I  know  how  wrong  it  was.  You  might  have 
repented,  and  Mr.  Trevor  looked  over  it,  and  nobody 
have  known,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me.  Not  that  I  told 
many  people ;  only  the  Talbots,  and  the  Nortons,  and 

the -  Ohdear,dear,  it  has  I  een  such  a  lesson  tome  I 

If  you  will  only  forgive  me !” 

Helen  strove  with  herself  and  sat  quite  silent,  feeling 
that  was  the  only  way  to  hear  something  at  last. 

“  Besides,  I  went  round  to  them  all  afterwards,  and 


begged  them  to  believe  that  it  was  only  &sUght  indiscre¬ 
tion — a  very  slight  indiscretion — and  I  really  hoped  and 

believed  that  it  was  all  set  at  rest  until — until - The 

only  way  you  can  show  your  forgiveness  is  by  letting 
me  remain  your  friend,  notwithstanding  what  has 
occurred.  John  reads  the  Word  so  very  literally;  and 
he  says  that  his  Master  has  taught  him  how  to  act  in  a 
case  like  this ;  when  the  woman  caught  in  adultery 
was — I — I  beg  your  pardon — do  not  look  so  frightened. 
Oh,  dear,  dear,  please  forgive  me — I  didn’t  mean " 

Helen  Trevor  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  stood  staring 
wildly  at  her  visitor,  her  hands  extended  as  though  to 
keep  off  the  terrible  words. 

“  That !  Great  Heavens  1  Accused  of  that?” 

She  swayed  to  and  fro  for  a  few  moments,  blindly 
thrusting  back  Miss  Raynor's  proffered  help ;  then 
sank  senseless  at  her  feet. 

The  little  lady  flew  to  the  bell,  screaming  shrilly  for 
help ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  curious  servants  came 
flocking  in,  to  wonder  at  and  comment  upon  the  scene. 
There  was  an  element  of  the  ridiculous  in  Miss  Raynor's 
distress.  She  was  down  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  senseless  Helen,  her  bonnet  hanging  on  her  back ; 
the  neat  bands  of  brown  hair  thrust  up  above  the  grey 
fringe  of  the  real ;  wringing  her  hands  and  piteously 
entreating  her  dear  young  friend  not  to  die !  “  I  t'ike 
you  all  to  witness  that  I  shall  not  desert  your  mistress 
on  account  of  what  has  occurred!”  she  exclaimed, 
addressing  the  astonished  servants.  “  ‘  Let  him  that  is 
without  sin  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.’  ‘  Evil  be  to  them 
that  evil  think,’  ”  she  added,  in  her  agitation  quoting 
rather  at  random. 

“  Let  m  attend  to  Mrs.  Trevor,  if  you  please,  ma’am,” 
said  Stephens  gravely.  “  I  think  there  are  too  many  in 
the  room.” 

“  Yes,  go  away,  there’s  good  people.  We  can  manage 
very  well.  This  good  woman  and  I — we  arc  quite  able 
to  do  what  is  required,”  said  Miss  Raynor,  beginning 
very  energetically  to  assist  in  bathing  Ilclen’s  forehead 
and  hands  with  eau-de-Cologne. 

The  servants  reluctlantly  departed,  leaving  their 
mistress  with  her  two  equally  kind,  but,  in  every  other 
respect,  widely  different  friends,  who  silently  tended 
her  until  they  were  rewarded  by  the  signs  of  returning 
consciousness.  Presently  she  sat  up,  and  looked 
wonderingly  about  her.  Then  recollection  slowly 
returned,  and  the  colour  rushed  back  into  her  face  as 
her  eyes  met  Miss  Raynor’s. 

“  My  poor  dear !  Try  to — to - ” 

“  Hush,  please.  Stephens,  will  you  fetch  mo  a  glass 
of  wine  ?  I — must — try  to  get  strength.” 

There  was  something  in  her  look  and  manner  which 
prevented  the  little  lady  venturing  any  more  sympathy, 
the  few  minutes  they  were  alone  together.  When 
Stephens  entered  with  the  wine,  it  was  taken  from  her 
hand  without  a  word,  and  the  two  women  were  awed 
into  silence  by  the  expression  of  Helen  Trevor’s  eyes 
turned  upon  them  in  mournful  reproach,  while  her 
white  lips  trembled  with  the  agony  of  the  v/ound,  which 
was  almost  unto  death. 

Putting  down  the  glass,  she  stood  a  few  moments 
pressing  back  the  hair  from  her  brow,  as  if  realising  her 
position.  “  Where  is  your  master?” 
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“In  the  library,  I  think,  ma’am ;  he  has  just  come  in. 
Oh,  my  dear  mistress,”  exclaimed  Stephens,  breaking 
into  a  passion  of  tears  and  lovingly  extending  her  arms, 
“  forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  felt  a  doubt.  Let  mo  kiss 
you,  dear.” 

“  Hush !  No,  not  yet."  And  as  one  in  a  dream, 
Helen  went  slowly  from  the  room. 

“  I — oh  dear,  dear,  what  have  I  done  ?  I  am  sure 
my  heart  bleeds  for  her!  I  will  remain  here,  Mrs. 
Stephens.  Let  the  world  say  what  it  will,  I  shall  remain 
here  I”  And  she  seated  herself  very  uprightly  upon  an 
ottoman,  and  glanced  round  at  the  tables  and  chairs  with 
stem  defiance. 

But  poor  Stephens  paid  no  heed  to  the  small 
champion.  Her  heart  was  bleeding  also ;  but  the 
process  in  her  case  went  on  rather  differently,  for  she 
seemed  bowed  down  with  grief  and  humiliation.  Slie 
left  Miss  Raynor  alone,  and,  having  no  one  to  whom 
she  could  now  address  herself,  the  little  lady  gravely 
took  the  furniture  into  her  confidenee.  First  addressing 
a  stiff-backed,  uncompromising-looking  pric-Dieu,  she 
informed  it  that  now  she  was  here,  here  she  meant  to 
remain,  until  something  was  done  in  the  way  of 
reclaiming  the  poor  sinner.  For,”  she  eontinued  more 
confidentially  to  a  soft  little  luxurious  lounge  full  of 
gtod-natured  dimples,  “we  are  none  of  us  perfeet; 
and  we  should  remember  that  nothing  hardens  the 
sinful  so  much  as  the  contempt  of  the  ‘unco  guid.’ 
That’s  from  John,  you  know.” 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Helen  flung  open  the  library  door  and  entered  the 
room  without  the  ceremony  of  knoeking.  Richard 
Lawson  sat  close  to  Walter  Trevor,  with  whom  ho  was 
in  deep  conversation,  and  both  looked  angrily,  up  at  the 
interruption. 

“I  am  engaged,”  said  her  husband,  hastily  heaping 
together  a  number  of  papers  scattered  on  the  table. 
“  Don’t  you  see  that  I  am  engaged  ?” 

“  Nevertheless  you  must  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say  1” 

There  was  something  in  her  voiee  and  manner 
which  caused  the  two  men  to  rise  from  their  seats 
and  fix  their  eyes  with  almost  fear  upon  her  white,  set 
face. 

“  Are  you  party  to  this  man’s  scheme,  Walter  Trevor? 
Is  it  with  your  sanction  that  he  is  trying  to  create  in 

people’s  minds  the  impression  that  your  wife  is — is - ? 

God  help  me,  it  is  too  terrible  I  Do  you  know  what  he 
is  trying  to  make  me  appear?” 

Mr.  Lawson’s  eyes  fell  beneath  the  look  flashed  upon 
him. 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Helen,”  said  her  husband, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  bewildered  way. 
“  Make  you  appear — you  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean  that  he  is  slandering  me  in  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  way  to  the  servants — every  one.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  being  openly  shunned  because  this  man  dares 
to  accuse  me  of — of — I  cannot  say  it  I  Oh,  Walter,  can 
you  let  him  brand  your  wife  as  impure?  Ah,  thank 


God!  you  did  not  know  it!”  And  she  flung  herself 
sobbing  upon  his  breast. 

His  hands  gently  smoothed  her  hair,  kisses  were 
pressed  upon  her  lips. 

“  My  poor  Helen !  My  wife !” 

Then  a  terrible  change  swept  over  his  face,  its  gentle 
expression  giving  plaee  to  intense  Iiate.  She  was  put 
aside,  and  he  sprang  towards  the  retreating  figure  of 
Lawson. 

“Liar!  Coward!  Devil!  Ila!  ha!  We  are  quits 
at  last — your  score  against  me  is  rubbed  off  by  that ! 
It’s  a  fair  fight  now!”  In  another  moment  Richard 
Lawson  was  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  raging  mad¬ 
man.  “  My  turn  h.as  come !  Ha !  ha !  My  turn — my 
turn !” 

Already  were  the  eyes  of  the  victim  starting  from 
his  head  with  the  first  horrors  of  suffocation,  when, 
summoned  by  Helen’s  piercing  shrieks  for  help,  the 
frightened  servants  came  rushing  to  the  scene.  They 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  miserable  Ijawson  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  Then  he  w.as  flung  into  a  chair 
while  they  turned  their  attention  to  their  master. 
They  held  him  a  few  minutes  wildly  struggling,  and  in 
a  hoarse  voice  uttering  oaths  which  made  the  stoutest 
heart  quail.  Then  a  sudden  change  came  upon  him. 
With  atoo-bright  look  in  his  eyes  he  glaneed  cunningly 
around,  and  suddenly  became  speechless  and  passive  in 
the  hands  of  his  captors.  But  Williams  and  a  footman 
still  retained  their  hold  upon  each  arm,  glancing  at 
Lady  Elford  for  orders. 

“My  poor  brother!  Try  to  bear  this  c.alamity” 
(her  ladyship’s  glance  in  her  sister-in-law’s  direction 
told  what  she  thought  the  calamity  was)  —  “  try  to 
compose  yourself,  dear  Walter,  for  my  sake.”  And  she 
demonstratively  shrank  from  contact  with  Helen, 
drawing  back  her  skirts  from  the  side  nearest  her. 

“Let  me  go,”  murmured  Walter  Trevor  in  a  low 
voice,  his  eyes  wandering  restlessly  from  one  to  the 
other.  “  I  want  to  be  alone — let  me  go.” 

“I  will  go  with  you,  Walter!”  exclaimed  his  wife, 
springing  to  his  side.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
person  there  who  read  the  danger  in  his  eyes. 

“  I  think  my  brother  had  better  go  alone  since  he 
desires  it,  Mrs.  Trevor.  You  heard  him  say  he  pre¬ 
ferred  being  alone,”  said  I..ady  Elford  coldly,  studiously 
averting  her  eyes  from  Helen  as  she  spoke. 

At  a  sign  from  her  ladyship  the  men  released  their 
hold,  and,  uttering  a  low  chuckle  of  triumph,  Walter 
Trevor  sprang  towards  the  door  and  was  out  of  the 
room  in  an  instant. 

Lady  Elford  caught  Helen’s  dress,  as  with  a  cry  of 
alarm  she  turned  to  follow  her  husband. 

“  Why  do  you  not  let  my  poor  brother - ” 

Helen  did  not  hesitate  to  tear  the  dress  away  from 
her,  leaving  part  of  it  in  her  grasp,  and,  half  wild  with 
terror,  darted  out  of  the  room.  But  that  moment’s 
struggle  made  her  too  late.  The  door  of  her  husband’s 
room  was  slammed  and  locked  as  she  reached  it,  and  a 
wild  mocking  laugh  sounded  from  within.  She  sank 
down  insensible  at  the  door,  mercifully  rendered  deaf 
to  the  sharp  report  which  an  instant  after  resounded 
through  the  house. 

Some  hours  later,  Helen  found  herself  in  bed,  her 
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hamls  being  gently  chafed  by  her  friend  Mary  Talbot. 
Little  Miss  Raynor  was  weeping  and  trying  to  choke 
her  sobs  on  the  other  side. 

“  You  are  better,  dear  Helen?’’ 

“Better?  Yes;  have  I  been  ill?  What  has 
happened?”  she  ejaculated,  gazing  wonderingly  around. 
“  Ah,  I  remember !  But  Walter  did  not  know,  'lhaiik 
God  he  knew  nothing  of  it !  Let  me  see  him  directly, 
please.  Dear  AValter ;  it  will  all  be  well  with  us  now, 
Mary.” 

^lary  only  answered  with  a  tender  caress. 

“  Oh,  my  poor  dear !  Don't  speak  like  that !  I  can’t 
bear  it!  I  can’t  bear  it!”  exclaimed  Miss  Raynor, 
buiyiug  her  face  in  the  counterpane. 

“  What  can’t  you  bear?  AVhere’s  Walter?  where 
is  he  ?”  asked  Helen,  her  voice  rising  to  a  terrified 
scream. 

“Try  to  bear  it,  my  poor  darling !  Blessed  are  the 
— oh,  dear,  dear !” 

“  Bear  vhat,  you  silly  little  woman?”  And  now  there 
was  a  terrible  pathos  in  Helen's  tone,  an  eager  anxiety 
to  thrust  back  some  awful  fear.  “  I  can  bear  things 
pretty  well,  don’t  you  think,  Mary  ?”  And  her  eager, 
terrified  eyes  were  at  last  turned  to  where  she  had  been 
dreading  to  look — the  face  of  Mary  Talbot.  Then  her 
hands  were  thrown  up  in  the  abandonment  of  grief, 
and  Helen  Trevor  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

The  door  of  Walter  Trevor’s  room  had  been  forced 
open  immediately  after  the  report  which  rang  through 
the  house,  and  mounted  messengers  were  despatched  in 
different  directions  for  medical  aid.  The  Burton 
surgeon  was  quickly  on  the  spot,  but  he  could  be  of  no 
use  in  Walter  Trevor’s  case.  His  aim  had  been  sure, 
and  the  spirit  must  have  winged  its  flight  the  instant 
the  ball  touched  the  brain.  One  glance  at  the  body 
told  Dr.  Fenton  that  his  aid  was  useless  there. 

But  he  was  not  without  patients.  Giving  a  few 
directions  to  the  frightcnel  and  bewildered  servants, 
he  was  first  taken  to  4he  young  widow's  room,  and 
afterwards  to  Richard  Lawson,  who,  in  fact,  must 
required  his  aid.  Notwithstanding  old  Wing’s  entrea¬ 
ties,  Dr.  Fenton  would  not  give  his  consent  for  Richard 
Lawson's  removal  from  the  house. 

“No  doubt  what  you  say  is  quite  correct,  my  good 
friend.  To  judge  by  his  face,  I  should  say  that  the 
fellow  would  be  capable  of  anything,  but,  for  the  time 
being,  he  is  my  patient,  and  I  cannot  throw  away  his 
hfc  without  incurring  responsibility.  Besides,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  case.  Wing — a  mast  interesting  case — 
such  a  very  close  shave.  Professionally  considered, 
this  Mr.  What's-his-name  is  extremely  valuable  to  me. 
I  do  not  get  such  a  bonne-hmehe  as  a  nearly-strangled 
man  for  a  patient  every  day.” 

So  Richard  Lawson  was,  under  the  doetor’s  superin¬ 
tendence,  carried  up  to  a  spare  bedroom,  to  be  watched 
and  tended  by  the  servants,  who  agreed  that,  since  he 
was  to  remain  there,  it  was  better  that  he  should  recover 
sufficiently  to  explain  matters  a  little. 

Mary  Talbot  had  arrived  at  the  Hall  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement,  having  come  over  to  keep  her  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Helen,  and  she  immediately  stationed  herself 
by  the  bedside  of  her  friend.  Not  without  opposition, 
for  Lady  IQford  had,  in  a  few  words,  given  her  own 


interpretation  of  what  had  taken  place,  and,  moreover, 
she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  warn  her  “  dear  young 
friend”  of  the  risk  she  would  run  in  the  eyes  of  the 
county  by  upholding  a  person  of  her  unfortunate 
sister-in-law's  notoriety — w.irnings  which  were  utterly 
and  almost  contemptuously  disregarded  by  her  listener. 
Indeofl,  as  her  lalyship  afterwards  informed  Celeste, 
Miss  Talbot  received  her  caution  in  anything  but  a 
fnendly  sjiirit,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
vulgar  adage  respeeting  “birds  of  a  feather.”  Surely 
no  woman  who  valued  her  good  name  could  possibly 
display  any  sympathy  for  a  person  in  the  position  of 
her  unfortunate,  sinful  sLter-in-law  I 

“  And  so  I  told  ^Irs.  Stephens,  my  lady.  I  should 
think  everybody  must  be  satisfied  about  Mrs.  Trevors 
guilt  now,  after  what  has  occurred.” 

And  Miss  Celeste  did  look  extremely  satisfied. 

“Let  me  know  when  the  undertaker  and  other 
tradesmen  eome  for  orders.  Celeste,”  said  her  mistress. 
“  It  is  my  especial  desire  that  my  poor  brother's  fune¬ 
ral  be  conducted  in  a  manner  befitting  a  Trevor  of 
Trevor.  The  superintendence  of  the  arrangements  now 
devolves  upon  me,  and  I  must  endeavour  sufficiently  to 
restrain  my  feelings  to  fulfil  my  duty.  Each  servant 
(with  the  exception  of  the  men,  who  will  get  their 
liveries  at  the  usual  plaee)  may  as  well  procure  her  own 
mourning,  for  which  I  know  my  poor  dear  brother  has 
made  ample  provision  in  his  will.  And  my  dressmaker? 
Did  you  tell  her  to  be  here  by  twelve  ?  ’ 

“  Yes,  my  lady.” 

“  Ah,  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  !  Blessed 
are  they  who  keep  their  lamps  trimmed !  The  will  is 
to  be  read  after  the  return  from  the  funeral,  and  I  shall 
have  to  be  present ;  therefore,  remind  me  to  impress 
upon  Miss  Smithson  that  I  must  have  my  deepest  crape 
mourning  by  then.” 

“  Very  well,  my  la<ly.  She's  down  for  something 
worth  having,  I'd  bet  my  life  1”  thought  Miss  Celeste. 
“  They  are  always  so  particular  about  the  crape  when 
that's  the  case  1”  And  Miss  Celeste  was  right  in  her 
supposition.  For  the  few  years  that  he  had  imssessed 
the  estate,  which  came  to  him  unincumbered,  Walter 
Trevor  had  managed  it  extremely  well;  and,  upon 
makuig  his  will  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he 
bequeathed  some  thousands  to  his  sister.  Lady  Elford 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  hide  the  real  state  of 
her  finances  from  him  as  she  had  done  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  His  wife,  too,  was  amply  provided  for  in  the 
event  of  his  leaving  no  heir,  when  she  would  have  no 
claim  upon  the  estate. 

It  seemed  as  though  Death  were  lingering  about  the 
house  in  hope  of  securing  a  fresh  victim.  For  two  or 
three  days  Richard  Ixvwson’s  life  seemed  to  hang  upon 
a  thread,  old  Wing  had  taken  to  his  bed,  and  Helen 
Trevor  lay  most  of  the  time  unconscious,  having  fallen 
into  what  the  doctors  termed  a  low  fever.  Neither 
Miss  Raynor  nor  ^Lu-y  Talbot  left  the  Hall ;  relieving 
each  other  in  the  duties  of  nursing,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  faithful  Stephens.  Meanwhile  Lady 
Elford  superintended  to  her  heart’s  content,  giving  in¬ 
numerable  orders  to  tradesmen,  putting  her  veto  upon 
this  arrangement,  and  giving  her  consent  to  that,  with 
quite  a  regal  air. 
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On  the  d:iy  of  the  funeral  Helen  Trevor  sat  up  for 
the  first  time,  if  it  might  be  ealleil  sitting  up  to  recline 
in  a  low  louuging-chair.  She  wore  a  loose  morning 
wrap,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  subject  her  to 
the  trial  of  putting  on  the  widow's  mourning.  White 
and  still,  she  regarded  her  kind  nurses’  efforts  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her  in  a  curious  far-off  way,  as  though  she 
looketl  on  from  another  world,  and  was  only  concerned 
for  them.  As  yet  she  was  feeling  only  the  first  numb¬ 
ness  after  the  shock ;  the  keenness  of  snffeiing  was  to 
come. 

AVhen  Lady  Elford  rustled  into  the  room,  clad  in  .all 
the  latest  improvements  of  fashionable  woe,  Helen  did 
not  appear  to  feel  the  shock  as  her  friends  feared  she 
would.  Stealing  her  hand  into  JIary  Talbot’s,  she  sat 
quite  silent  under  the  infliction  of  her  sister-in-law's 
cold  conventionalities  as  to  whether  she  was  not  a 
little  better  than  yesterday,  decidedly  improved  since 
the  day  before  that,  and  tic  like.  Then,  having  got 
through  her  duty  talk,  L.ady  Elford  looked  at  her  watch 
and  addressed  herself  to  Mary  Talbot.  “  It  is  nearly 
one  o’clock  ;  they  will  be  back  almost  immediately,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you.  Miss  Talbot - ” 

“  Xot  here.  Lady  Elford,”  interntpted  M.ary  sternly. 

“  I  will  speak  to  you  in  the  next  room  if  you  please.” 

To  her  there  was  something  especially  irritating  in 
the  way  this  woman  had  treated  Helen  since  the 
catastrophe.  She  walked  into  the  adjoining  room, 
leaving  l.ady  Elford  to  follow  or  not  as  she  pleased. 
Her  ladyship  did  please.  She  had  her  good  reason  for 
wishing  to  conciliate  Mary  Talbot  so  far  as  to  g.ain  her 
own  end.  Nevertheless,  she  considered  it  but  right  to 
protest  against  so  much  consideration  being  shown  to  a 
sinner  like  Helen  Trevor. 

“  JIrs.  Trevor  seems  hardly  awake  to  her  true  position 
yet,  I  think.” 

“No,  the  worst  is  to  come.  Lady  Elford.” 

“  Ah,  I  am  afraid  so  indeed !  But  they  that  sow 
the  wind  must  expect  to  rc.ap  the  whirlwind.” 

“  Poor  Helen !  We  must  all  do  what  we  can  to 
spare  her  feelings.” 

“  Still,  pai  lion  me  for  speaking  plainly,  Jliss  Talbot, 
wo  ought  not  to  pet  vice.  I  am  sure  1  h.avc  suffered 
terribly  at  the  degradation  of  that  poor  creature,  but  ns 
a  Christian  woman  I  cannot  pet  vice.” 

“  And  I  suppose  it  w'as  that  feeling  which  kept  you 
from  poor  Helen's  room  so  nmch  this  w'cek.  Lady 
Elford.  But  wh.at  vice  am  I  iietting?  I  have  seen 
none  in  that  sick-room.  I  have  seen  nothing  bub  a 
broken  spirit,  which  1  confess  I  do  not  quite  see  that 
it  is  my  Christian  duty  to  trample  upon.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  you  do  not  see  what  your  partisan¬ 
ship  for  that  poor  sinner  may  lead  to.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  the  future?” 

“  I  do  not  quite  know.  Only  one  thing  is  clear  to 
me,  not  to  desert  her,  even  should  the  worst  t’aat  is 
said  be  true,  which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe — 
not  for  one  moment.” 

Lady  Elford  was  now  thoroughly  out  of  temper,  and 
showed,  more  plainly  than  she  was  aware,  not  her  belief, 
but  her  wishes. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  her  guilt — the  whole 
county  believes  it.” 
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“  Then  more  shame  for  the  whole  county  to  convict 
on  such  evidence — the  assertion  of  a  low  man - ” 

“  But  there  is  other  evidence — there  arc  other 
signs,”  said  her  ladyship  eagerly.  “  You  have  not  the 
experience  I  have.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not — I  don’t  want  to  have.” 

The  words  were  spoken  innocently  enough,  in  allusion 
to  mere  experience  of  the  world  ;  and  Maiy  Talbot  was 
somewhat  surpriseil  at  the  effect  upon  her  ladyship. 
I'lie  colour  fled  from  her  face,  and  she  sank  into  a  scat, 
apparently  .almost  on  the  verge  of  fainting.  “  Cruel !” 
she  murmured.  But  she  had  a  strong  will,  and 
presently  rose  again,  steadying  herself  by  resting  her 
hand  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  gazing  with  frightened, 
questioning  eyes  at  her  companion. 

“  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
uiq)lcas.ant,’'  said  Mary  bluntly,  and  looking  somewh.at 
astonished.  “  I  had  no  other  intention  th.an  to  try  to 
make  you  feel  some  compassion  for  poor  Helen.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  replied  her  ladyship  with 
a  little  laugh,  the  colour  slowly  returning  to  her  cheeks. 

“  And  I  am  sure  that  I  feel  all  th.at  a  Christian  ought.” 

“Then  you  feel  a  great  de.al,  l.ady  Elford,”  said 
Mary,  unconsciously  again  verging  upon  the  satirical. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  little  while. 
“  Can  she  know  anything?”  mused  her  ladyship.  “  No, 
it  is  not  possible  !” 

“  What  is  there  in  this  woman  which  always  puts 
me  on  the  offensive  anel  defensive  ?”  wondered  Jlary. 
“  If  she  does  not  speak  a  word  I  feel  inclined  to  quarrel. 
Is  it  the  sphere  which  mesmerists  talk  .about  ?” 

The  striking  of  a  distant  clock  reminded  the  elder 
lady  of  what  she  had  sought  Mary  Talbot  to  ask.  “  I 
came  to  beg  a  favour  of  you,  IMiss  Talbot.  It  is  my 
duty  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  my  poor  brother’s 
will,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  room  without  a  lady 
companion.  Will  you  come  to  the  library  with  me  ?” 

“  If  you  desire  it  very  much,”  replied  Mary  hesi¬ 
tatingly.  “  I  do  not  quite  like  to  be  present ;  but  if 
you  really  have  no  one  else  to  accompany  you - ” 

“  I  really  have  not ;  and  you  will  very  greatly  oblige 
me  by  coming.” 

Mary  Talbot  was  not  very  anxious  to  “  greatly  oblige” 
L.ady  Elford,  and  yet  did  not  like  to  continue  to  refuse. 

“  It  is  time  for  us  to  go,”  suggested  her  ladyship, 
looking  at  her  watch, 

“  I  will  follow  you.  Lady  Elford.  My  dress  is 
mourning  enough,  I  suppose?”  she  added,  glancmg 
down  at  her  plain  black  silk  morning  dress. 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  will  do  extremely  well.” 

In  fact,  her  ladyship  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of  the 
contrast  between  their  dress.  ^lary  Talbot’s  white 
collar  and  cuffs  would  serve  admirably  as  foils  to  the 
deeper  woe  expressed  in  her  own  attire.  When  they 
had  desceuiled  the  stairs,  and  were  crossing  the  hall 
towards  the  library.  Lady  Elford  slipped  one  hand 
under  her  companion’s  arm,  sighed  deeply,  and  lifted 
a  black-bordered  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

“  What  a  trial !  I  don’t  know  how  I  shall  bear  it !” 

An  exhibition  of  feeling  which  went  for  just  what  it 
was  worth  in  the  estimation  of  5Iary  Talbot.  “  I  see,” 
she  thought,  “  we  are  to  enter  the  room  overwhelmed 
with  grief  ” 
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NEEDLEWORK  PAriERNS. 


(FOR  vorLiiig  our  Crodiet,  Tatting, 
Knitting,  Kel'ing,  and  EmbTMrTii  Pat¬ 
terns,  tre  beg  to  recommend  to  Suhscribei  s 
the  Cottons  of  licssrs.  Ilalltr  Erans  and 
Co-,  of  Derbg.) 

1302  to  1313. 

CouvnETTE  IS  GuirunE  D’Arx 
Materials .  Middle  -  sized  crochet 
cotton  ;  a  mesh  measitrinff  ttro-Jiflhs  of 
an  inch  across ;  Meclitnbunj  thread. 


1303. — AViieee  Paetey  Worked 
tX)!*.  COUVREriE  (1312). 

Illustration  1312  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  couvrette  in  darned  netting, 
the  original  pattern  of  w  hich  mea¬ 
sures  23  inches  square.  It  consists 
of  y  separate  squares,  which  are 
joined  together  by  means  of  a  strip 


1300.— Detail  of  Star  (1307). 


of  crochet  insertion.  The  couvrette 
is  edged  all  round  with  a  border  in 
darned  netting.  Each  square  has 
16  holes  in  length,  and  as  many  in 
width ;  begin  in  the  comer  with  2 


1308. — Detail  of  Star  (1309). 


II  .i  II  U 
1302. — Star  for  Couvrictte  (1312). 


stitches;  work  in  rows  backwards 
and  forwards,  increasing  1  stitch  at 
the  end  of  every  row,  till  the  number 
of  stitches  is  17  ;  then  work  1  row 
more  with  the  same  number  of 
stitches,  and  afterwards  decrease  1 


at  the  end  of  every  row  by  working 
the  two  last  stitches  together.  The 
two  last  stitches  of  the  square  are 
knotted  together  without  forming  a 
fresh  stitch.  The  border  is  formed 
of  a  strip  of  netting  8  stitches  wide ; 
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1310. — Point  de  Bruxelles. 

Detail  of  Star  (1311). 

it  is  also  begun  with  2  stitches. 
Work  in  rows  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  increasing  1  at  the  end  of 
every  row  till  the  number  of  stitches 
is  8 ;  then  work  1  row  with  the 
same  number  of  stitches,  and  then 
alternately  increase  1  at  the  end  of 
1  row ;  decrease  1  at  the  end  of  the 
next,  till  the  strip  is  long  enough ; 
then  decrease  again  1  stitch  at  the 
cad  of  every  row,  till  the  second 
slanting  side  is  formed.  After  the 
darned  pattern  has  been  worked, 
the  netting  outside  the  scallops  is 


cut  away.  The  pattern  of  every 
square  can  easily  lie  worked  from 
the  illustrations  1302  to  1311,  show¬ 
ing  the  dilfei-cnt  stitches  of  the 
darned  netting  partly  completed, 
partly  licgun.  Nos.  1303  and  1304 
show  how  to  woil:  the  wheels  which 
occur  in  several  squares  of  the  cou¬ 
vrette.  Form  first  a  cross  (see  illus¬ 
tration  1303),  twist  thecotton  several 
times  round  the  centre ;  then  a  little 


Couvrette  (1312). 

further  off  make  a  circle  with  th' 
cotton,  work  twisted  loops  round  this 
circle,  and  then  form  a  second  circle 
(see  illustration  1304),  and  fasten  the 
cotton  close  tothecentreof  thew'hcel. 
No.  1302  is  one  of  the  stars  in  the 


1307.— Star  for  CouviamE  (1312). 


top  square  of  right-hand  comer  of  I 
No.  1312,  and  No.  1305  shows  how  j 
it  is  worked.  Begin  at  the  place 
marked  a,  twist  the  cotton  round 
the  next  two  threads  which  fonn  a 
right  angle,  and  work  a  sort  of 


1309. — Stab  for  Couvrette  (1312) 
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button  -  hole  stitch,  winding  tho  Up  <i  worked  in  rows  backwards  and  for- 

cotton  twice  round  the  first  thread  1|  k  [j  |i  wards,  as  can  be  distinctly  seen  in 

and  once  round  the  second,  till  you  _  I'  WffiefiiL _ - _ _  illustration  1311.  Illustration  1310 

conic  to  the  place  marked  ft  ;  draw  i  [t  shows  these  squares  quite  completed, 

on  the  cotton  thence  to  c,  and  fill  [  |j  nnti  the  way  to  fill  them  up.  '1  he 

up  the  other  half  of  the  square  with  > —  -  centre  of  the  pattern  is  formed  by 

similar  button-hole  stitches.  Two  J\  Ij  ^  threads  joined  together  by  button- 

branches  of  the  star  arc  thus  com-  stitches.  In  the  same  square 

pleted ;  work  the  other  2  branches  jlL  _ _  cross  formed  of 

m  the  same  way  in  tho  square  leaves  is  placed  in  the  middle ;  the 

marked  with  a  cross  X*  I*'  fl'C  I  !  leaves  are  worked  in  darning  stitch, 

centre  of  the  star  w’ork  a  cross  like  _ '  ^==r=j  •'’•s  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  illustra- 

the  one  seen  in  illustration  1.3(12.  |  I'  '  '  "i  l'{12.  Illustration  13(11)  shows 

Another  star  placed  in  the  1st  square  1  j  11  j!  one  of  5  similar  figures  in  the 

on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  corner  U  1!  centre  square  of  the  top  row  (>[ 

of  No.  1312  is  shown  in  illustration  1311. — Stai:  ton  CoLViiicrn;  (1312).  couvrette  No.  1312.  Illustration 
1311.  For  this  figure -1  squares  are  1308  shows  how  to  work  these, 

filled  up  with  the  same  button-liole  .stitches  as  for  Hegin  .at  the  phace  marked  a  ;  twist  tho  cotlou  3  times 
No.  1302,  oidy  the  cotton  is  wound  twice  round  the  2  round  the  nearest  thread,  draw  it  on  to  the  knot  ft;  repeat 
opposite  threads,  and  several  times  round  the  cotton  be-  this  3  times,  following  the  order  of  the  letters ;  twist  the 
tween;  the  other  4  squares  wliich  complete  the  figure  cotton  also  between  the  threads,  as  can  be  seen  from  illus- 
are  also  filled  up  with  button-hole  stitches,  whieii  are  tration,  and  fasten  it  underneath  the  knot  a.  For  the 


wheel,  fasten  on  the  cotton  afresh,  and  for  the  rest 
work  in  darning  stitch.  Illustrations  l.'IOo  and  lo07 
show  one  of  the  patterns  which  are  placed  in  the  border 
of  the  CDuvrctte  as  well  as  in  the  middle  and  lower 
squares.  It  consists  of  a  double  cross  formed  of  twisted 
loops  of  cotton.  Coyiy  these  loops  exactly  from  illustra¬ 
tion  130G.  One  part  of  the  straight  cross  lies  underneath, 
then  comes  the  slanting  cross,  and  lastly  the  other  part 
of  the  straight  cross.  In  the  centre  the  loops  of  cotton 
are  fastened  with  2  rounds  of  stitches  (illustration  1307). 
The  other  parts  of  the  pattern  arc  worked  partly  in 
point  de  toile,  partly  in  point  de  Bruxelles  (illustration 
1310);  the  latter  shows  the  point  of  one  of  the  trian¬ 
gular  patterns  of  the  middle  figure  of  the  lower  square 
of  the  couvrette  No.  1312,  which  is  filled  up  with  point 
d'esprit.  No.  1312  shows  the  way  in  which  the  squai’es 
are  joined  together  with  the  strip  of  crochet  insertion 
as  shown  in  1313,  page  2-10.  This  strip  of  insertion  is 
not  worked  on  a  foundation  chain,  but  the  double 
stitches  arc  worked  upon  the  stitches  of  the  netted 
squares.  The  places  left  free  at  the  comer  of  the 
squares  are  filled  up  by  a  cross  formed  of  chain  and 
double  stitches  as  shown  in  illustration. 


OPERAS,  CONCERTS,  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

HE  Royjil  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  opened 
for  a  brief  autumnal  season  on  the  24th  ult.  under 
the  experienced  management  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Mapleson,  who 
brought,  with  but  few  exceptions,  his  talented  troupe 
of  artistes,  with  the  great  prima  donna  Tietjens  at  their 
head.  A  regular  succession  of  favourite  standard 
operas  will  be  given,  and  as  at  this  time  of  the  year 
many  concessions  in  point  of  pieces  and  costumes  are 
made  to  the  public  convenience,  the  undertaking  will,  no 
doubt,  be  as  successful  as  on  former  occasions  at  Her 
lilajesty’s  Theatre.  Apropos  of  which,  a  new,  and, 
report  says,  still  more  magnificent  structure  is  rapidly 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  building.  The 
opening  opera  was  Lucrezia  Borgia,  with  Tietjens, 
Mongini,  TrebcUi,  and  Santlcy  in  their  accustomed  rules. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  “  historical  and  sensational 
drama,”  as  the  playbills  style  it,  of  the  King  o'  Scots;  or, 
London  in  1C20,  founded  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  cele¬ 
brated  novel  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  has  been  very 
favourably  received,  the  adaptation  by  Mr.  .(\ndrew 
Ilalliday,  who  has  displayed  considerable  skill  in  com- 
presMiig  such  a  work  within  the  limits  of  a  throe-act 
play.  The  scenery  and  general  niise-en-sctne  arc 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  but  the  chief 
attraction  lies  in  the  powerfully-impressive  acting  of 
3Ir.  Phelps  in  the  dual  impersonations  of  the  canny 
King  of  Scotland  and  England,  James  I.,  and  the  old 
miser  Trapbois,  surpassing  in  completeness  of  embodi¬ 
ment,  if  possible,  his  fonner  creations  of  The  King 
and  Justice  Shallow  in  the  Second  Part  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Henry  IV.  There  is  another  excellent  bit 
of  acting  in  the  piece,  that  of  the  Scotch  retainer, 
Ricliard  Moni2)lies,  most  admirably  pereonified  by 
Mr.  G.  Gumming.  Mr.  E.  Price  plays  the  part  of 
the  hero  in  a  very  careful  and  painstaking  manner,  but 
his  style  and  appearance  are  not  precisely  such  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  the 


The  Ha; 

best  acted  parts  arc  those  cf  the  gossiping  hatlie.; 
wife,  Trsula  Suddlechoji,  sustained  in  her  bcstj»i 
most  cheery  manner  by  that  admirable  actress,  Hj, 
Frank  Matthews;  Jin  V’in,  the  love-stricken  yetii 
licking  njqwcntice ;  and  the  Alsatian  bully,  Cajui; 
Colepepper,  into  which  ^Ir.  J.  Irving  and  It 
McIntyre  respectively  instil  an  immense  amount  < 
sjjirit  and  humour. 

The  little  theatre  in  the  llaymarket  re-oiseiiedontk 
9th  idt.,  when  Miss  Ba  teman  made  her  rentree  bef® 
the  London  2)ublic,  by  whom  she  was  received  witktk 
most  enthusiastic  tokens  of  delight.  The  thetbi 
which  has  been  renovated  and  re -decorated  durinetk 
recess,  2n’e.sented  a  very  gay  and  brilliant  a2i2x:araatt 
on  the  02>ening  night,  and  every  familiar  face  of  ui 
po2mlar  llaymarket  com2sany  was  greeted,  as  itip. 
peared,  with  a  friendly  welcome.  Miss  Caroline  Hi, 
another  po2)ular  favourite,  also  made  her  re-appear»aet 
on  these  boards  in  the  favourite  comedietta,  J  Pntp, 
Piece  of  Business. 

The  10th  of  October  was  signalled  by  the  opening* 
the  Royal  Alfred  Theatre,  a  uew  and  elegant  stroctR 
raised  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  old  Mnijkl 
bone,  under  the  Icsseeship  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacy,  al 
with  the  talented  coniedicune  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick « 
directress,  than  whom  no  one  could  have  been  ideetti 
more  fitted  by  taste  and  experience  for  the  task  she  la 
undertaken.  The  opening  piece  is  an  Oriental  dm 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Stephenson,  entitled  PUn 
Singh.  The  action  is  laid  at  the  period  of  the  Scfif 
mutiny  in  India ;  and  if  the  story  is  somewhat  cos- 
plicated,  it  at  all  events  affords  an  opportunity  fat  Ikt 
display  of  some  very  beautiful  scenery,  and  bright  lit 
gorgeous  costumes.  What  is  better.  Miss  Sedgvidi 
part  of  the  heroine,  if  in  somewhat  a  differentia 
from  that  to  which  she  has  accustomed  us,  afloidis 
opportunity  for  this  excellent  actress  to  prove,  l^k 
natural  and  impassioned  rendering  of  it,  the  venttiitj 
of  her  genius,  which  has  been  chiefly  confined  hithM 
to  the  higher  walks  of  comedy.  The  Duke  of  Eds- 
burgh,  who  has  honoured  the  elegant  theatre  witkk 
patronage,  was  present  in  2>erBon  on  the  opening  aigk, 
and  his  presence  imparted  an  additional  amount  of » 
thusiasm  to  the  proceedings,  both  inside  and  o«ts4 
the  theatre,  where  a  guaiJ  of  honour  was  stationed. 

The  Lyceum  management  produced,  on  the  Jri 
October,  a  drama  by  Lord  Lytton,  under  the  title  i 
the  Rightful  Heir,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  reiW 
edition  of  the  noble  lord’s  play  of  the  Sea  Caftik 
produced  at  the  llaymarket  some  quarter  of  a  centan 
ago,  with  Macready,  Helen  Faucit,  and  Mis.  Wtnx 
in  the  2Jriiicipal  parts.  The  rechaujf'e  was  attendee 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  occasioned  t» 
sidcrable  newspaper  controversy.  The  author  « 
present,  and  bowed  from  a  box  in  obedience  to  an  » 
thusiastic  summons  from  the  crowded  audience. 
scenery  was  good,  and  the  2irincipal  characten  »«> 
well  sustained  by  Mr.  Bandmann  and  Mr.  and  Ma 
Hermann  Veziu. 

At  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Illustration,  Mr.  ih* 
Lemon  appeared  with  considerable  effect  as  FalsUf.- 
selections  from  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  the  fin>' 
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youthful  and  gallant  Lord  Glonvarloch. 
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igeriesof  what  is  to  be  known  as  “Costumecl  Read- 
And  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  I\Ir.  Flming 
Horton  has  succeeded  Mr.  Maccabc  as  a  clever  mimetic 
performer  in  a  new  and  original  cntertainmeut 
^tled  Mr.  Pcrkiiis'.t  Bull. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  delightful  series  of 
Winter  Classical  Concerts  has  been  resumed  ;  and  at 
the  Fairy  Palace  Concerts,  Agricultural  Hall,  the 
litest  novelty  is  the  grand  desciiptive  quadrille  by 
Kes^rs.  C.  Goffrie  and  Fred  Godfrey,  entitled  the 
■ifillof  Ata^fdala,”  a  veritable  sensation  affair. 

P.titis,  October. 

r ’is  pleasant  to  return  to  Paris  after  a  more  or  less 
logtliened  period  of  travelling  or  vilh  fjhttnra.  ’’i'is 
Mttliat  we  wish  we  had  never  left  it— for  Paris  is  not 
fliis  in  the  heat  of  summer — it  becomes  a  sort  of 
ennnsary  where  people  of  all  lands  and  of  all  nations 
met,  while  true  Parisians  take  wings  and  lly  to  other 
dimes,  leaving  their  own  city  to  the  stranger. 

But  vrhen  October  comes,  strangers  leave  us  wdth  the 
ifsUows,  and  the  tourist  and  traveller  comes  back  to 
fa  favourite  haunts.  Wiat  can  equal,  not  only  to  the 
(ity-bora  Parisian,  but  to  all  who  have  mlopted  I’aris 
fcrihome — what  can  equal  in  beauty  the  view  of  the 
jeiaewlth  its  beautiful  quays?  Notre  Dame,  too,  looking 
im  from  its  beautiful  high  towers  into  the  river,  the 
Stinte  Chapelle,  the  jewel  of  the  city,  with  its  gilded 
■of,  and  beside  it,  contrasting  with  its  brightness,  the 
^muy  Palais  dc  Justice,  that  ancient  Conciergerie, 
ke  only  building  of  the  city,  I  believe,  that  has  not 
b(o  cleaned  and  scratched  white.  Old,  and  dark,  and 
isnal  it  looks,  the  old  Conciergerie,  the  prison  which 
toce  held  so  much  youth  and  beauty,  and  witnessed 
nch  poignant  anguish — the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette 
ml  Louis  XVI.,  of  Madame  Elizabeth  ami  the  fair 
■ytl  children ;  dark  as  it  is,  I  would  not  have  that 
fa!  prison  scratched  or  whitewashed ;  the  gloomy 
Wow  makes  the  sunshine  look  brighter,  and  the 
Siiite  Chapelle  would  not  seem  so  beautiful  were  it 
Mt  for  those  dark  old  walls. 

And  then,  who  would  love  a  city  without  its  .wviTmV.t  ? 
-the  ladder  and  more  dreadful  the  bettor — and  Paris 
b  already  lost  so  great  a  wealth  of  old  remembrances. 
*ith  its  narrow  streets  and  its  ancient  houses,  now 
nplaced  by  wide  and  spacious,  but  uninteresting  and 
nifonn,  boulevards. 

Don’t  speak  to  mo  of  those  new  boulevards— I  hate 
Ikem.  For  me  there  is  but  one  boulevard — it  is  the  old 
finlmrd  dc  Gand,  from  La  Maison  Doree  to  I.a 
IWeleine,  with  its  curves  and  twists,  its  houses  of  all 
bghts  and  sizes,  its  pretty  groups  of  trees  here  and 
Ihere.  Ah!  the  gay,  ever  crowded,  ever  resplendent 
hnlevard.  Monsieur  Haussmann  cannot  cliange, 
bugh  to  his  critical  eye  be  sure  it  looks  crooked  and 
holty  in  symmetry — it  is  beyond  his  reach. 

We  find  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  regilt  and 
bplendent  in  the  sun.  We  do  not  see  why  this 
Wnument,  glorious,  indeed,  but  of  a  serious  character, 
•houlil  boast  a  gilt  roof  in  preference  to  many  others 
“the  Opera  for  instance. 

Ikat  Louis  XIV.,  whoso  love  for  show  and  splendour 
bned  his  country,  should  have  introduced  this  gaudy 


style  of  architecture,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  bu^" 
that  our  present  so-called  democratic  government, 
should  have  begun  it  with  still  more  magnificence, 
is  more  dillicult  to  understand. 

AVc  have  but  a  meagre  stock  of  new's  this  month. 
Since  our  last  letter  a  revolution  has  taken  place,  and 
for  some  weeks  nothing  else  was  talked  of ;  but  the 
Queen  of  Spain — of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  one 
cannot  decently  speak  of  her  in  any  language  but 
Latin — is  not  sulliciently  interesting  to  have  awakened 
much  compassion  on  her  behalf.  She  is  now,  wo 
believe,  at  Pan,  in  the  chateau  w’here  our  Henri  IV. 
was  born,  and  which  is  lent  to  her  by  the  Emperor. 

There  has  been  no  interview  at  Biarritz  between  the 
(Jueen  and  the  Emperor,  as  had  first  of  all  been 
supposed ;  there  was  nothing  but  a  rapid  meeting  at  a 
station,  in  which  but  few  w'ords  were  exchanged,  and 
none,  ’tis  said,  likely  to  encourage  any  hope  in  the 
heart  of  the  dethroned  Queen  as  to  the  intervention  of 
the  French  in  her  behalf. 

Our  Emperor  is  getting  old.  He  has  lost  one  of  his 
best  and  truest  friends  in  losing  the  Count  Walewska, 
and  such  friends  arc  rare — should  w'e  not  say  eKpeciallji  f 
— when  one  is  an  Emperor.  The  Count  w’as  .at  Baden, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  was  hurriedly  returning  from 
Baden  to  Paris,  when  in  an  hotel  at  Strasburg  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  It  was  .a  dreadful  shock  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  accompanied  him.  The  Prefect  of 
Strasburg  immediately  came  to  offer  his  condolences, 
but  the  unfortunate  widow  refused  to  see  him — which 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand :  compliments  from  a 
stranger  .at  such  a  time  must  be  distasteful  indeed. 

Mademoiselle  ll’alewska  showed  the  greatest  energy 
in  her  poignant  grief,  and  relieved  her  mother  of  .all 
those  cares  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the  bereaved 
in  the  first  hours  of  sorrow.  She  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  writing  and  sending  off  telegra  ns  to 
alt  the  friends  of  the  family. 

The  count's  body  was  embalmed  by  the  Dr.  Strohl  of 
Strasburg.  It  was  exposed  in  a  chapelle  ardente  at  the 
Prefecture.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Paris  by  express 
train,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  the  funeral  took  place 
with  great  pomp. 

But,  as  Alfred  dc  Musset  says,  a  fortnight  rondel’s  a 
recent  death  a  rkille  nourelle,  and  the  splendour  of  t!ie 
Count  Walcwska's  funeral  h.as  been  forgottcji  in  that 
of  several  weddings  in  high  life,  among  whieli  we  will 
mention  only  that  of  the  Co'jot  Aguado  with  Ma'lem oi- 
selle  .T.acobs,  tlaughter  of  the  Bey,  wliicli  eclipsed  ;ill 
the  othei’s,  and  has  been  the  talk  of  laU  Paris. 

AVe  have  a  new  Vaudeville  on  the  boulev.ard — a  very 
pretty  theatre,  which  will,  no  doubt,  have  great  vogue 
this  winter,  but  our  new  Opera  is  not  to  be  opened  this 
year — it  will  not  be  ready  till  next  winter, 

George  Sand  has  come  out  with  a  new  dram.a — Cadio, 
which  has  what  we  call  a  sttcces  d'estime — that  is,  the 
friends  of  the  autlior — and  they  are  many — will  have  it 
that  it  is  excellent,  b«t  the  public  in  general  show  it 
but  little  favour.  It  is  long,  anil,  if  we  must  s.ay  the 
word,  cnniii/cnr.  The  hero  is  a  sort  of  half  idiot,  .a;itl 
then  tlicre  arc  five  acts  and  eight  tableaux,  and  that  is 
realiy  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
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1321.— Lace  ix  Embhoidkey  akd 

rL’oniET. 


»MUng  the  miildlc 

Cl  of  the  l.st 
of  each  S-leaved 
(•ttcni,  fasten  it  on 
litlie  middle  purl 
<1  tlie  last  leaf  of 
fc  preceding  3- 
Wd  pattern.  The 
■•Bopi  are,  of 
®®K,  fastened  on 
*®ttenext  circle  of 
2nd  round  of 
^reeette.  Kesidc.s 
■jin  working  the 
*  8-leaved  pat- 
^  instead  of 
*<4ing  the  middle 


purl  of  the  last  leaf,  fasten  it 
on  to  the  iniihlle  purl  of  the 
1st  leaf  of  the  1st  3-leavcd 
pattern. 

1321. 

Lace  in  White  EMP.noiDEiiY 
AND  CnOCHET. 

IJegin  the  lace  by  working 
the  3  small  berries  all  in  1 
piece ;  embroider  them  on 
cambric  muslin  with  middle- 
sized  embroidery  cotton.  'I’lie 
crochet  is  worked  with  fine 


1319.— Embroidery  Pattern  for  Suoe-Bag  (1317). 


1322. — Lace  in  Embroidery  and 
Crochet. 


slip  stitch  of  th  • 
preceding  row,  *  -1 
chain,  1  double  i.i 
the  next  chain  stitcii 
scallop  of  -1  stitches, 
C  chain,  1  double  in 
the  following  chain 
stitch  scallop  ;  (> 

chain,  1  double  in 
the  next  chain  stitch 
scallop,  1  chain,  1 
double  in  the  next 
stitches  which  join 
the  2  branches ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *. 

3rd  row  :  •  4 
double  in  the  next 


»d  repeat  /  times  -  '• 

iorefroin*  l  asten  1318. — Embroidery  Patt 

Ike  begmnmg  and 

Ike  end  of  the 

eottoB  together  and  cut  them  off.  The  border  of  the 

meUe  is  worked  with  2  shuttles  as  follows ; — Knot  the 

adtof  the  2  pieci“S  of  cotton  together,  and  work  *  first 

fitk  1  shuttle  only  I  of  the  3-leaved  patterns  seen  in 

iDotration,  beginning  with  1  leaf,  consisting  of  3 

jonble,  1  purl,  3  double,  1  purl,  3  dou- 

Me,!  purl,  3  double  ;  close  to  this  a  _ 

y  leaf,  which  i.s,  however,  fastened  .lofex 

■  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding 

leil  instead  of  working  the  1st  purl, 

tkeii  the  3rd  leaf  like  the  2nd  one  and  . 

due  to  the  same.  Then  turn  the 

foik,  so  that  the  3-lcavcd  pattern  is 

Imied  downwards,  and  work  1  scallop 

m  the  cotton  on  the  other  shuttle  ; 

Ha  scallop  eoii.sists  of  3  times  alter- 
■tcly  2  double,  1  purl ;  then  2  double ; 
toon  the  cotton  on  to  the  purl  of  a 
ode  of  the  2nd  round  of  the  rosette ; 

I  doable,  3  times  alternately!  purl, 

Idooble ,  turn  the  work  and  repeat  7  1320. _ ^Tat 

ties  more  from  *,  but  instead  of 


i' lit! vS'i.i-i/:':.!. :  ■  Is,' '  'ii  .ssSi'Mp;'- 1 1 "i;; 'ij'  i|‘f '  -I,  '■ ' '  'i.  i'si"'  ' 

1318. — Embroidery  Pattern  for  Shoe-Hag  (1317). 


1320. — ^Tatted  Hosetie. 


3  small  leaves,  also 
PlffjNttMlIililHZ  in  1  ]>iece,  a.s  follow : 

^  chain,  miss  the 

^  f"|  T  last  and  work  back 

'•I, ■  ’"'i  ,  '  ,1  stitches  1  double, 

N  FOR  Shoe-Hag  (1317).  }  double,  2 

'  '  treble,  1  long 

double,  1  double ; 
then  2  le.aves  in  the  same  manner,  and  1  double  in  the 
1st  stitch  of  the  1st  8  chain  and  in  the  next  beny,  and 
fasten  the  cotton.  When  a  sullicient  number  of  branches 
of  berries  and  leaves  are  worked,  join  them  together  with 
a  row  of  chain  stitches.  'I'lien  work  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
selvedge  stitch  of  1  berry,  inserting 
the  needle  from  the  wrong  side ;  n 
chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  edge  of  the 
ojipositc  berry  ;  7  chain,  1  slip  stitch 
i"  the  selvedge  of  a  new  branch,  and 
Soon.  Then  work  for  the  scallops  at 
f’dgf  of  the  lace  3  rows  as  follow : — 
1  stitch  in  the  middle 
^  stitch  of  the  stitches  between  2 
branches;  *  3  chain,  1  treble  in  the 
next  berry,  4  chain,  2  treble  divided 
a  chain  in  the  middle  berry,  4  chain. 

1  treble  in  the  next  berry,  ;i  chain,  1 
double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
next  stitches  which  join  2  branches  . 
„  lepeat  from  *. 

,D  Hosetie.  2iid  row:  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st 
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c;iain  stitch  scallop,  1  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double, 

1  purl,  2  double  in  each  of  the  2  following  chain  stitch 
scallops ;  4  double  in  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop ; 
repeat  from  *.  Then  work  4  more  rows  which  form 
the  upper  edge  of  the  lace,  and  which  arc,  therefore, 
worked  on  the  other  side  of  the  lace.  1st  row :  *  1 
double  long  treble  in  the  stitch  which  joins  2  branches, 

1  double  in  the  point  of  the  next  leaf,  7  chain,  1  double 
in  the  point  of  the  following  leaf,  7  chain,  1  double  in 
the  point  of  the  next  leaf  ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  * 

1  long  treble  in  the  double  long  trelde  of  the  preceding 
rove,  2  chain,  1  long  double  in  the  6th  of  the  next  7 
chain ;  2  chain,  1  double  in  the  double  stitch  at  the 
point  of  the  next  leaf,  2  chain,  1  long  double  in  the  3rd 
of  the  next  7  chain  stitches ;  2  chain,  repeat  from  *. 
The  following  rows  are  open-work  treble  stitch,  as  can 
be  seen  in  illustration. 

1322. — L.VCE  IN*  White  EMDROinEHY  ant»  Crochet. 

Cegin  to  work  this  lace  with  the  pansies  separately, 
as  seen  in  illustration,  on  fine  net  in  button-hole  stitch 
and  in  darning  stitch,  then  Avork  with  very  fine  thread 
the  stitches  which  join  the  embroidered  patterns, 
beginning  with  the  branches  of  leaves  with  stems ; 
the  latter  is  continued  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lace. 
Begin  with  the  stem :  G  chain,  1  treble,  in  one  of  the 

2  button-hole  stitch  leaves  at  the  side  of  one  flower, 
inserting  the  needle  from  the  wrong  side,  7  chain, 
1  treble  in  the  same  leaf  of  the  flower,  4  chain,  miss  the 
last  stitch  and  work  back  on  the  next  3  chain  :  1  double, 
1  long  double,  1  treble ;  1  treble  in  the  next  treble ; 
1  long  double,  1  double,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  3 
chain ;  this  forms  1  leaf  of  the  branch ;  tlien  work 
G  chain,  1  treble  in  the  preceding  leaf  (see  illustration), 
4  chain,  miss  the  last  and  work  back  on  the  three 
others :  1  double,  1  long  double,  4  treble ;  1  long 
double,  1  double,  1  slip  stiteh  in  the  same  stitch  in 
Avhich  the  double  stitch  was  worked  ;  the  2nd  leaf  is 
then  completed.  Continue  to  work  on  5  chain  stitch, 
from  illustration,  1  treble  in  the  preceding  leaf ;  then 
G  chain,  miss  the  last  and  work  back  on  the  others ; 
1  double,  1  long  double,  5  treble,  1  long  double, 

3  double.  Then  Avork  2  leaves  worked  like  the  2  first 
leaves,  and  which  must  be  fastened  from  illustration 
with  1  slip  stitch  on  a  treble  stitch  of  an  opposite  leaf ;  in 
working  the  last  leaf,  fasten  it  from  illustration  on  to  a 
new  floAver,  inserting  the  needle  from  the  wrong  side  ; 
Avork  double  stiteh  on  the  chain  stitch  between  the  leaves 
as  on  the  chain  stitch  of  the  stem,  fastening  them  at  the 
same  tune  on  to  the  same  leaf  of  a  neAv  floAA*er  with  1 
treble  stitch.  When  a  sufticient  number  of  branches  of 
leaves  have  been  Avorked,  AVork  the  scallops  at  the  edge 
of  the  lace  in  2  roAvs  as  follows :  1st  roAv :  1  long 
double  in  the  button-hole  stitch  edge  of  the  middle  net 
leaf  of  one  flower,  1  chain,  1  long  double,  next  to  the 
preceding  long  double,  1  treble  in  the  point  of  the  next 
crochet  leaf,  2  chain,  1  long  treble  in  the  next  stitch 
which  joins  2  leaves,  3  chain,  1  treble  in  the  point  of 
tlie  next  leaf,  3  chain,  1  long  treble  in  the  folloAving 
stitch  Avhich  joins  2  Icares,  5  chain,  1  long  double 
in  the  point  of  the  middle  leaf;  then  crochet  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  branch  of 
leaves  to  the  next  flower  and  repeat  from  *.  2nd  roAv  ; 


*  1  double  in  the  chain  stitch  between  the  2  1^ 
double,  3  double  in  the  next  2  chain,  2  double,  1  poi 
consisting  of  4  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the  ht,  l 

double  in  the  following  3  chain,  1  double,  1  puflj 

double  in  the  following  3  chain,  1  double,  1  puflj 

double,  1  purl,  1  double  in  the  following  5  chaii’ 

AVork  in  the  same  manner  on  the  other  side  of  th 
scallop  and  repeat  from  *.  Then  Avork  2  more  rovi 
for  the  upper  edge  of  the  lace  in  the  folloAvingnianaei 
1st  row ;  1  double  in  the  stem  of  one  of  the  branclia 
of  leaves,  1  double  long  treble,  worked  rioin  illustratio: 
in  the  next  button-hole  stitch  loaf  of  one  flower;  *} 
chain,  2  long  double  divided  by  2  chain  in  the  ner 
darned  loaf  of  the  flower ;  3  chain,  2  long  donbk 
divided  by  2  chain  in  the  folloAving  loaf;  4 chain,  1 
double  long  treble  in  the  next  net  loaf  of  the  flower, 
1  double  in  the  stem  of  the  next  branch  of  Icavea  1 
double  long  treble  in  the  side  leaf  of  the  followinj 
floAvor ;  repeat  from  *.  The  2nd  roAv  of  the  edje 
consists  of  1  treble  stitch  divided  by  3  chain,  uni: 
which  3  stitches  are  missed,  as  can  be  seen  k 
illustration. 

- ♦ - 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERIIYDON,  OF  GUAL^IARA. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  KIDDLE-A-AVIXK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

CTOBER  2Cth.  I  Avill  finish  now  the  historjol 
poor  Loveday's  adventure,  though  my  minds 
sorely  disturbed  Avith  other  thoughts.  Reflecting  tk 
as  she  had  entered  by  the  AA'indow,  no  one  in  the  hoK 
was  aAvare  of  her  presenee,  and  perceiving  the  safety 
that  might  be  gained  for  her  flight  through  this,  I 
resolved  to  secrete  her  in  the  coach,  Avitliout  lettings 
single  servant  have  any  knoAvledge  of  the  fact,  Sol 
fetched  a  large  mantle  of  padasoy  of  a  sober  hue  froa 
my  room,  and  folded  it  around  her. 

“Noaa*,  Loveday,”  I  said,  “take  courage,  andletie 
creep  through  the  garden  to  the  stables  by  the  loneliest 
paths.  Keep  behind  me,  and  if  I  see  any  onel^ 
AvaA’C  my  handkerchief  thus.  Then  hide  among  the 
trees  and  stir  not  till  you  hear  me  sing  a  note  or  two 
of  ‘  Barbara  Allen.’  That  Avill  mean  all  is  well,  a' 
so  then  hurry  forward,  and  may  good  luck  be  withu!.'’ 

The  rain  Avas  coming  doAvn  in  a  cold,  steady  ilii” 
when  I  opened  the  AvindoAv  and  stepped  out  upon  t 
grass,  dragging  the  trembling  Loveday  Avith  t 
There  W’cre  lights  shining  in  the  kitchen  Avindowa; 
the  hall,  and  Ave  heard  the  servants’  voices  talking, ! 
the  rain  had  driven  them  all  in  from  the  gardens: 
court,  BO  AA’e  went  safely  till  we  came  to  the  stab!' 
yard.  Here  I  saAv  a  dim  figure  hiding  in  the  sba! 
of  the  wall,  and  Avaving  my  handkerchief  I  st,;, 
forAvard,  while  Ijovcday  crouched  behind  the  t:: 
laurel  hedge  that  shuts  out  the  yard  from  the  gardea 

“ I\’ho  is  there?”  I  said  in  a  soft  voice. 

Then  a  rough,  weatherbeaten  man — a  .'oaf  * 
man — came  out  of  the  shadoAv  into  the  mnuiil-j 
and  looked  at  me  in  an  earnest  Avay. 

“  Your  servant,  madam,”  he  said.  “Arc  yon  i 
tress  Caerhydon— Itlistress  Patience  Caerhydon?” 
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It  Yes,”  I  answered  shortly.  “  What  do  you  want?” 

But  the  man  made  no  answer,  only  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  me  as  tlioui’h  he  dishelicved  iny  words. 

“If  you  v.'ant  any  of  the  servants,”  I  said,  “  that  is 
the  way  to  the  house,”  and  I  pointed  to  the  road. 

“I  want  none  of  the  servants,”  answered  the  sailor. 
<il  wish  to  have  speech  with  Miss  Patience  Cacr- 
hydon.” 

h'ow  being  anxious  to  save  Loveday,  I  felt  soine- 
fhat  impatient,  so  I  replied  angrily — 

“I  have  told  you  I  am  ^liss  Patience  Caerhydon. 
What  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  mo  ?  Are  you  seeking 
ilms?” 

“Begging  isn’t  in  my  way,”  said  the  man ;  “fighting 
u  more  like  it.  You  arc  in  black ;  I  was  told  Jliss 
Patience  wore  gay  colours.” 

“lam  in  mourning  for  ^Ir.  Jlorrens,”  I  answered. 

“Mr.  Morrens!”  cried  the  man,  and  he  leant  against 
the  wall,  seemingly  cpiite  bewildered.  “  This  is  sore 
news  indeed.  Dead!  Is  he  really  dead?” 

“I  perceive  you  arc  a  stranger,”  I  said,  “  else  you 
Tould  have  known  this.” 

The  man  made  no  answer  for  some  little  while — 
though  he  kejit  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face  as  if  he 
fould  read  every  line — then  he  drew'  a  step  nearer 
tome. 

“I  didn’t  believe,”  he  said,  “I  should  get  speech  with 
Miss  Caerhydon  so  easy,  and  I  scarcely  thought  to 
find  a  lady  like  her  creeping  out  alone  in  darkness  and 
nin,  so  that  makes  me  doubt  if  you  are  Miss  Caer- 
hydon.  AVill  you  give  me  your  word  that  you  arc  she  V” 

“No,”  I  cried  angiily.  “What  matter  is  it  to  me 
whether  you  believe  mo  or  not?  Begone,  sin’ah ;  you 
luiTe  no  right  here.” 

Thus,  thinking  him  some  poor  wanderer,  and  seeing 
it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  questioned  concerning 
Loveday,  I  began  to  sing  a  lino  or  two  of  the  song : — 

“  ‘  If  on  your  deatli-bcd  you  do  lie, 

Wliat  needs  the  tale  you  are  telling  ? 

I  cannot  save  you  from  your  death, 

Farewell !’  said  Barbara  Allen.” 

“Now  1  know  you  are  Miss  Patience,”  said  the 
uilor,  and  suddenly  he  thrust  a  jiaper  in  my  hand. 
“Tis  a  poor  man's  petition,”  he  said.  “  He  is  well- 
nigh  as  sick  and  as  sorrowful  as  Jemmy  Grove  of 
Scarlet  Town.*  You’ll  help  him,  honoured  miss  ?” 

“Here’s  a  crown-piece,”  I  cried  hurriedly.  “I  can¬ 
not  stay  now  to  talk  to  you.  Go  to  the  house,  and  say 
I  bade  them  give  you  supper.” 

“Honoured  madam.  I'll  drink  your  health  with 
tSis,"  he  answered,  taking  the  money  ;  “  but  I  dare 
not  stop  to  cat  in  Squire  Itlorrens’  house.  Your  lady- 
•fiip  will  read  the  petition  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  I  said  impatiently. 

“Your  humble  servant,  honoured  miss,”  he  returned, 
making  me  a  low  bow. 

And  he  went  aw.ay  with  a  quick  step,  while  I  sang 
«t  again — 

“He  turned  Ida  face  unto  the  wall, 

As  deadly  pangs  bo  fell  in : 

‘Adieu,  adieu  unto  you  all. 

Adieu  to  Barbara  Alien.'  ” 


At  this,  the  man  being  gone,  Loveday  flew  towards 
me  and  clung  to  my  arm,  trembling. 

“Oh,  who  was  he?”  she  said.  “Is  he  from  Gual- 
mara  ?” 

“  He  is  a  stranger — a  vagrant,  with  a  brief,*  which 
he  has  given  me,”  I  answered,  as  I  thrust  the  paper  in 
my  pocket.  “Come  quickly,  Loveday,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  him.” 

I  had  her  safe  in  the  coach-house  in  another  minute, 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  landau,  I  helped  her 
within. 

“  Lie  down  .at  the  bottom,  Loveday,”  I  said,  “  and 
got  beneath  the  sc.at.  The  scrv.ants  will  bring  out  the 
coach  when  I  ring  for  it,  and  think  it  empty.” 

She  (lid  as  1  bade  her,  but  she  trembled  with  cold 
and  fear. 

“  Oh,  Jliss  Patience,  be  quick,”  she  sail,  as  I  .'to’.c 
.aw.ay.  I  am  so  frightened  of  the  dark.” 

AVhen  I  shut  the  door  on  her,  I  thought  very  iiilifully 
of  her  fear  ns  she  hay  there  hidden  in  cold  and  dark¬ 
ness,  so  with  the  wind  and  rain  driving  in  my  face,  T 
ran  homewards  swiftly,  and  no  sooner  had  I  got  within 
the  window  and  closed  it  th.an  1  rang  the  bell. 

“  I  must  go  to  Falmouth  to-night,’'  I  sai  l,  “  so  bring 
the  coach  to  the  door  with  all  speed.” 

“To-night,  madam?”  cried  the  man.  “And  i.i  such 
weather  ?” 

“  It  is  but  ten  o’clock,”  I  answered,  “  and  I  must  go, 
we.athcr  or  no  weather.” 

He  went  away  at  this  in  wonder,  and,  being  a  man, 
he  h.ad  not  noticed  th.at  my  hair  was  wet  with  rain,  .and 
all  blown  about  my  shoidders.  I  dressed  in  haste,  and 
waited  full  b.alf-an-hour  ere  the  coach  c.ame  lumbering 
to  the  door,  with  two  angry  servants  on  the  box,  and 
another  man  on  horseback  to  escort  us. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  good  people,  to  take  you  out  so 
late,”  I  said,  as  I  stepped  within  the  coach,  “  but, 
believe  me,  I  go  on  an  earnest  matter.” 

“  It  is  about  our  young  master  for  certain,”  said  t’le 
coachman.  “I’d  drive  you,  miss,  with  pleasure  if  ic 
was  midnight.  Tom  has  got  a  blunderbuss  with  him, 
miss,  so  we  needn’t  fear  a  highwayman.” 

As  the  servant  held  the  coach-door  open,  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  not  even  a  fold  of  Loved.ay's  gown  was 
visible. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid”  I  whispered  as  we  drove  c.‘‘f ; 
“  you  arc  safe  now.” 

The  poor  little  frightened  creature  burst  into  te.ars, 
and  crouching  down  at  my  feet,  she  pressed  her 
sobbing  lips  against  my  hand. 

“  Oh,  Miss  P.atience,  I  don’t  deserve  your  kindness, 
but  I  will  never,  never  forget  it.  For  the  little  while  I 
have  to  live,”  she  said,  “  I'll  pray  for  you  night  and 
day  that  no  such  sorrow  as  mine  may  ever  come  nigh 
your  path.” 

I  felt  the  tears  spring  to  my  eyes  at  the  sad  tone  of 
her  quiet  voice,  but  I  would  not  let  her  see  them. 

“ Do  not  bo  a  fool,  Loveday !”  I  answered.  “Thou 
hast  as  long  to  live  as  other  folks,  child,  so  let  us  h.avc 
no  melancholy  talk.  The  good  Colonel  Buggiiis  will 
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carry  thee  off  to  Essex,  where  thou  shalt  make  merry 
and  be  happy  all  tlie  days  of  thy  life.” 

I  felt  Loveday’s  tears  falling  fast  upon  my  hand,  but 
she  uttered  no  word  in  answer. 

“  There  is  no  cause  for  tears,  child,”  I  said  hastily. 
“  The  odious  cask  to  whom  they  have  chained  thy 
innocent  weakness  will  never  roll  as  far  as  Essex. 
And  if  he  does,  the  valiant  colonel  will  do  battle  for 
tlice.  So  cheer  uji,  dear  I.,oveday ;  I  cannot  bear  this 
sorrow.” 

I  stooped  and  put  my  arms  about  her  and  laid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  but  there  was  something  in  her 
grief  too  bitter  for  my  soothing. 

“  Do  not  try  to  comfort  me.  Miss  Patience,”  she 
sobbed.  “I  am  past  comfort.  Oh!  they  have  been 
cruel — cruel  tome!” 

“  I  know  it,  I.ovcday !”  I  cried,  as  I  felt  my  anger 
rise  hotly.  “  Miss  ilallivcry  is  a  crafty,  cruel  woman. 
I  hate  her!  llow  dare  she  sell  thee  to  this  wine-butt? 
Oh,  my  jioor  child,  how  silly  and  weak  thou  hast  been  ! 
Why  not  have  risen  against  their  wickedness  fiercely  ? 
Why  not  have  trampled  this  hog  of  a  man  beneath  thy 
feet  V” 

“I  could  not — I  dared  not,”  answered  the  poor 
weak  child,  as  she  clung  to  me  with  both  her  little 
chilly  hands. 

“  I  see  how  it  is,”  I  said  in  a  rage ;  “  while  I  was  at 
Lamorran  they  frightened,  they  hurried  thee  into  this. 
I,  and  my  father,  and  Vincent  being  away,  tlierc  was 
no  friend  to  help  thee,  Loveday.” 

“True,”  she  said,  with  a  gre.at  sigh,  “not  one — not 
one  at  Guahuara.  Even  Deborah  forbade  me  to  go  to 
you.  Miss  Patience !  ’ 

“That’s  strange,”  I  said  musingly. 

“Hark!”  cried  Loveday,  starting  up  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  “I  hear  horses  galloping!  They  are  coming! 
They  are  coming!  What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  save  me. 
Miss  Patience!” 

“  It  is  but  the  man  who  rides  with  us,”  I  said. 

But  as  I  spoke  I  heard  the  sound  of  many  horses’ 
feet,  and  I  had  but  time  to  press  Ix)veday  down  again 
on  tlic  ffoor  of  tlic  coach  ere  the  man  came  to  the 
window,  and  with  a  face  white  as  the  moonlight  he 
.said — 

“  We  are  pin  sued.  Miss  Patience,  whether  by  high- 
waymeji  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Shall  we  stand  or 
go  on  ?” 

“  Go  on,”  I  cried,  “  for  your  lives  !” 

He  smacked  his  whip  loudly,  and  the  four  horses  in 
the  old  lumbering  coach  dashed  on  at  a  mad  rate.  Tom, 
with  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  followed  wildly. 

“  Now,  I.iOveday,”  I  said,  kneeling  down  by  her  side, 
while  the  old  coach  shook  to  and  fro,  as  if  it  meant  to 
break  our  bones,  “  these  arc  no  highwaymen,  child.  It 
is  thy  wolf  of  a  bridegroom  seeking  his  lost  lamb. 
And  they  will  soon  be  on  us— a  coach  and  four  cannot 
long  outstrip  men  well  mounted.  But  if  thou  wilt 
only  keep  thy  lips  closed  I  will  save  thee.  Not  a 
single  cry,  mind,  hajipcn  what  may.” 

“I  will  die  first,”  said  the  poor  bride,  trembling 
feaifully. 

So  then  I  put  her  beneath  the  seat,  and  threw  the 
padasoy  well  over  it.  And  this  while  the  rumbling  of 


the  wheels  and  the  din  of  the  horses’  hoofs  nearii 
stunned  me,  and  to  this  noise  were  soon  added  tk 
shouts  of  our  pursuers,  who  cried  in  loud  voices— 

“  Stand !  stand  !  or  we  fire  !” 

As  they  shouted  this,  bang  went  Tom’s  old  blunder, 
buss.  But  it  was  so  ancient  and  rusty  that  it  missed 
fire,  and  recoiled  so  violently  that  it  was  a  mercy  it 
had  not  knocked  him  from  his  horse. 

“  Mercy  alive !”  cried  Tom,  “  the  highwaymen  he  on 
us,  miss !  We  shall  all  be  murdered !” 

He  galloped  on  furiously,  so  did  the  coach-liorecs. 
and  through  the  din  came  the  angry  shouts  of  onr 
pursuers,  crying — 

“  Stand  1  stand  in  the  king’s  name  1” 

It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  we  had  to  stand,  for  we 
had  now  reached  a  stc'p  hill,  and  the  horses  being 
blown  could  not  drag  the  heavy  coach  after  tluni.  so 
they  came  to  a  dead  stop.  I  did  not  care.  The  race 
had  so  excited  me,  that  my  nerves  were  strung  to  s 
high  pitch,  and  I  was  I’cady  to  do  battle  against  a 
hundred  Glotens. 

“  Courage,  Loveday,”  I  whispered.  “  And  above 
all,  silence.” 

Another  secoml,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  horsemen. 

“  Why  the  devil  didn’t  you  stop  ?”  cried  an  angry 
voice.  “  I  had  a  mind  to  send  a  bullet  through  your 
head.” 

This  was  to  the  coachman,  who,  thinking  them  high- 
w'ayinen,  was  too  scared  to  answer  a  word.  Tom, 
however,  called  out  to  them — 

“  Stand  back,  villains !  1 11  protect  my  lady  to  the 
last.  How  dare  you  stop  us  on  the  king’s  highway?’’ 

“  He  takes  us  for  highwaymen !”  cried  a  laugliing 
voice.  “  Sink  me,  if  this  is  not  a  good  jest !  But  he 
owns  the  lady  is  there.  So  take  thy  goods  and 
chattels.  Sponge,  and  let  us  depart.” 

With  cheeks  burning  with  indignation  and  shame  1 
had  recognised  Mr.  Fulke’s  voice,  and  I  blushed  to 
think  he  should  join  in  so  cowardly  a  pursuit. 

As  my  anger  kindled,  rough  hands  opened  both  doom 
of  the  coach  wide,  and  eager  eyes  peered  within 
curiously. 

“  Mistress  Gloten,  I  am  a  constable,”  said  a  man, 
laying  his  hand  on  me.  “A  husband  has  law  and 
warrant  to  fetch  his  wife  home  if  she  runs  away.  Yon 
must  come.”  • 

I  was  in  deadly  terror  lest  Loveday  should  scream, 
else  I  could  not  have  kept  quiet  so  long ;  but  now  my 
rage  broke  bonds. 

“  Who  dares  give  me  the  name  of  a  sot  and  a 
coward  V”  I  cried.  “  AVho  dares  insult  me  with  the 
name  of  Gloten  ?” 

“Mercy!  it  is  young  Madam  Caerhydon !”  said  the 

constable,  recoiling. 

“Tristram!  Tristram!”  I  screamed,  for  I  caught 
sight  of  my  brother  among  the  horsemen,  “  arc  yo® 
mad  or  a  coward,  that  j'ou  stand  by  and  let  your  sisto 
be  insulted  thus  ?” 

It  was  not  Tristram  who  answered  my  appeal,  it  w« 
Mr.  Fulke.  He  came  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  door. 

“Stand  back,  all  of  you!”  he  cried.  “No  one  shall 
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molest  Miss  Caerhydon.  My  dear  Paticuce,  here’s  a 
whole  posse  comitatus  out  after  Gloten’s  runaway  wife  1 
And  how  could  they  expect  to  find  you  travelling  on 
the  high  road  this  time  of  night?” 

“I don’t  travel  by  %-roads,  hlr.  Fulke,”  I  answ'cred. 
“Will  you  stand  aside,  if  you  please  ?  I  wish  to  speak 
to  my  brother  1” 

«  You  are  offended,”  ho  said,  leaning  towards  ino  with 
1  troubled  face.  “  Believe  me,  I  joined  in  this  hue  and 
crj  from  the  kindest  of  motives.” 

“  For  whom  are  you  searching,  sir  ?"  I  asked  coldly. 
“Are  you  out  against  a  thief,  or  a  smuggler  ?” 

“I  have  told  you,  Patience,  we  are  looking  for  young 
Mrs.  Gloten,  who  disappeared  from  Gualmara  this 
ivening,  leaving  her  loving  spouse  desolate  as  an  empty 
hogshead.” 

Ue  thought  to  raise  a  smile  on  my  f.ace,  but  his 
heartless  jests  annoyed  me. 

“If  you  are  hunting  down  that  poor  weak  child, 
Loveday  Trezona,  whom  your  cruel  cousin  has  driven 
into  a  desperate  and  unholy  marriage,  I  can  but  say, 
Mr.  Fulke,  that  you  arc  a  miserable  coward  1”  I  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

lie  bit  his  lip,  and  turned  pale. 

“Miss  Patience  Caerhydon  is  always  anxious  to 
ucribe  a  mean  motive  to  her  servant  Alan  Fulke,”  he 
replied. 

“  Why  are  you  here  ?”  I  said  indignantly. 

“Why  are  you  here?”  he  retorted.  “  1  think  I  have 
I  right  to  ask  why  you  arc  travelling  alone,  and  at 
midnight.  If  you  have  not  seen  or  succoured  Mistress 
Gloten,  and  if  she  is  not  hidden  here  now,  on  what 
business  arc  you  taking  this  night  journey?” 

At  this  moment  Loveday  laid  licr  trembling  hand  on 
mine  beneath  the  cloak,  and  the  frightened  touch 
stopped  the  relenting  words  that  rose  to  my  lip)s. 

“  I  am  journeying  on  business  of  my  own,  sir,”  I 
aid.  “  And  I  deny  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me 
questions.” 

“No  right !”  he  cried,  as  a  jealous  fury  rose  into  his 
iice.  “  By  heavens,  I  have  every  right  1  I  believe  you 
ae  affianced  to  me.  Miss  Caerhydon ;  surely  then,  when 
I  ask,  with  all  respect,  why  you  are  on  the  road  at 
midnight,  I  have  a  claim  on  your  duty  for  an 
answer !” 

This  speech  did  not  displease  me,  and  perhaps  in 
reply  I  might  have  trusted  him  with  the  truth  and 
bare  asked  his  aid,  but  the  Babel  of  tongues  around 
Ja— which  all  this  while  had  risen  confusedly — now 
bust  into  such  a  roar,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
ate  a  word. 

“I tell  you,  varlet,”  crictl  Tom,  “there  has  not  been 
a  soul  at  Lamorran  this  night.  There  arc  no  runaway 
'ires  there !’’ 

“And  I  warrant,  when  I  marry,”  said  the  coachman, 
“ril  take  a  girl  who  don’t  want  to  run  aw’ay  from  me. 
There’s  nobody  in  the  coach,  I  tell  ’ec,  but  Aliss 
Patience.  Don't  I  know?  Didn’t  I  bring  the  coach 
“"t  of  the  coach-house  myself  ?  Didn’t  I  see  Aliss 
Patience  get  in,  and  nobody  else  ?  You  be  off,  and 
hek  for  your  wife  in  the  river,  or  in  the  sea !  She  has 
downed  herself,  I  believe — and  no  wonder,  you  mise- 
“We  skinful  of  liquor  1  Now  take  care.  I  won’t  have 


my  young  mistress  molested  !  If  you  dare  to  try  it. 
I’ll  fight  the  whole  lot  of  ’ce.” 

Every  one  w-as  talking  at  once — Air.  Gloten’s  drunken 
\  oice  the  loudest  of  all. 

“Search  the  co.ach !  search  the  coach!”  he  cried. 
“  ^\  hat  is  Aliss  Caerhytlon  out  for  if  she  has  not  my 
wife  with  her?  Search  the  coach,  I  say  !"’ 

I  believe  Loveday  fainted,  otherwise  she  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  screamed  and  betrayed  herself,  for  her 
drunken  husband  now  came  forward  and  laid  his 
shaking  hand  upon  the  door.  1  was  too  proud  to 
appeal  to  Air.  Fulke,  who  stood  by  looking  at  me  with 
a  fixed,  pale  face,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see 
poor  Loveday  dragged  from  her  concealment,  when 
Tristram  with  a  sudden  bound  brought  his  horse  to  the 
coach-door. 

“  Staud  back.  Air.  Gloten  !”  he  s.aid,  in  a  voice  choked 
with  fury ;  “  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  do 
with  a  Caerhydon.  You  will  find  out,  perhaps,  sir, 
one  day.  Go  back,  man  !  Your  very  jiresenco  is  an 
insult  to  my  sister.  If  you  lay  a  finger  on  her.  I’ll 
shoot  you  as  I  would  a  dog.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  insult  Aliss  Caerhydon,”  sputtered 
the  miserable  bridegroom.  “I  want  my  wife — I  say 
she  is  in  the  coach.” 

“  You  have  heard,  sir,  what  the  Lamorran  servants 
say,”  replied  Tristram  ;  “  after  that,  whosoever  wants 
to  search  this  coach  must  first  run  me  through,  for  he 
won’t  do  it  while  I  stand  here  with  a  sword  in  my 
hand.” 

“  Then  let  Aliss  Caerhydon  declare  why  we  find  her 
on  the  road  at  this  time  of  night,”  muttered  the  angry 
chaprlain.  “Let  her  say  what  her  urgent  business  is  at 
Falmouth.” 

“You  hear  this.  Patience?”  ob.scrvcd  Air.  Fulke, 
leaning  forward  on  his  horse.  “Answer  but  this,  and 
the  wretched  sot  will  be  satisfied.” 

For  one  moment  I  was  at  my  wit’s  end  for  an  inven¬ 
tion.  Then  I  said  boldly — 

“  I  have  received  sudden  news  of  young  Air.  Alorrens 
— such  strange,  urgent  news,  that  I  thought  it  best  to 
go  to  Falmouth  without  delay  to  consult  Colonel 
Buggins.” 

“  If  that  be  the  case,  madam,  I  am  satisfied,”  said 
Air.  Gloten,  raising  his  hat  slightly  above  his  red, 
bloated  face. 

“  Who  brought  you  the  news,  madam  ?” 

The  question  came  from  Air.  Fulke,  but  his  voice 
was  so  changed  that  I  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
He  seemed  ablaze  with  anger.  Nevertheless,  with 
Air.  Gloten  standing  by,  I  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
falsehood. 

“  It  was  a  sailor,”  I  said,  thinking  of  the  poor  man 
who  had  given  me  tlic  brief. 

Alan  Fulke's  face  was  white  as  death  now. 

“  And  so  it  is  for  Air.  Alorrens  you  travel  alone  at 
midnight?”  ho  said  in  a  low  voice.  “  Alay  1  know  what 
news  the  sailor  brought  you,  Aliss  Caerhydon?” 

“To-morrow — I’ll  tell  you  to-morrow,”  I  returned 
hurriedly. 

“  Did  the  sailor  bring  you  a  message  or  a  letter?”  he 
cried.  “  It’s  a  lie — it  is  all  a  lie !” 

I  thought  him  mad  that  he  should  dare  to  give  me 
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the  lie  like  this,  auJ  the  hlooJ  rushed  to  my  faec  in 
anger. 

“  lie  brought  me  a  letter,”  I  answered. .  “AVhatdo 
you  mean,  sir,  by  saying  it  isti  lie?” 

“  I  mean  nothing,  madam,”  he  retuvned,  laughing 
strangicly.  “  Farewell,  iHiss  Caerhydou!  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  finding  the  painter.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  high  above  his  pale  face,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  his  horse's  h.ead,  he  rode  off,  foUowetl  by  his  servant 
and  two  or  three  others. 

Tristram  looked  after  him  in  surprise,  and  then 
cotiiing  forward,  he  rested  his  hand  upon  the  coach- 
door. 

“ratience,”  ho  said,  “you  women  set  the  world 
ablaze.  Here's  fire  and  fuiy  all  around  us  now.'’ 

“  'J'hc  fire  and  fury  are  in  your  own  veins,”  I  retorted. 

“  But  some  woman's  hand  set  ’em  alight,”  he 
answered.  “  As  for  me,  I  think  there  is  a  vulture  in 
my  heart.” 

I  was  not  surprised  at  his  woi’ds. 

“This  is  a  cruel  deed,  Tristram,”  I  said,  “and  you 
are  not  guiltless  of  it.  ^Vhy  have  you  driven  that  poor 
weak  girl  into  such  a  marriage?” 

“  I  will  not  hear  a  word  from  you  on  this  matter. 
Patience,”  he  returned.  “  You  are  no  judge — you  know 
nothing  of  it — say  nothing  more,  and  do  not  meddle 
with  it,  lest  you  raise  a  gulf  between  me  and  you 
which  we  can  never  overstep.” 

For  a  moment  I  was  silent. 

“At  least,”  I  observed,  “you  need  not  have  come 
out  like  a  coward  to  pursue  her,  and  give  her  over  to 
the  mercies  of  a  sot.” 

Here  Ti  istram  swore  such  an  oath  that  my  blood  ran 
cold  at  him. 

“  If  the  vile  animal  docs  not  keep  out  of  my  way,” 
he  said,  “  I  shall  certainly  kill  him.  Can't  you  under¬ 
stand  why  I  came  with  them.  Patience?'’  Here  he 
l)ent  low,  and  whispered  to  me — “  If  we  had  found  her 
walking  on  the  road  I  should  have  protected  her — I 
should  have  saved  her  from  him.  I  brought  men 
with  me  on  purpose.  There  would  have  been  a  light, 
Patience,  and  a  good  one.  I  had  m.ide  up  my  mind  to 
that.” 

“  I\'hy  not  have  protected  her  before  ?”  I  said 
angiily. 

'I'ristram  was  silent.  Then  suddenly  he  laid  his 
liaml  in  mine.  I  felt  it  tremble,  and  it  was  hot  as 
the  ha'nd  of  a  man  in  a  fever. 

“  Patience,  I  am  afraid  she  is  dead,”  he  said  in  a 
whisper ;  “  I  am  afraid  that  in  her  despair  she  has 
flung  herself  from  some  rock  into  the  sea,  or  she  has 
wandered  away  to  die  upon  the  moor.  Heaven  forgive 
me !  My  heart  is  in  an  agony.” 

As  he  si^oke,  Loveday's  face,  white  and  ghastly',  rose 
before  him ;  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  he  recoiled, 
reining  back  his  horse,  as  he  gazed  at  her  with  fi.ved 
eyes. 

I  pressed  the  poor  girl  to  the  floor  with  both  hands, 
and  beckoned  to  him. 

“  Hush  !  she  is  here,  Tristram,”  I  said. 

Pale  as  ashes,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  without  a 
word,  and  I  saw  Loveday  hold  it  to  her  lips. 

“  Do  not  grieve  for  me,”  she  said  in  a  voice  fiiint  and 


low.  “  I  am  not  so  wicked  as  to  kill  myself.  In  tl* 
depth  of  my  woe  the  thought  of  that  sin  has  never  con* 
upon  me.  Go  to  your  bride  and  be  happy :  Lovehj 
will  never  trouble  you.  If  I  had  not  married  th* 
dreadful  man  I  would  never  have  made  a  claim  on  yot 
— never.  You  had  my  promise  long  ago  of  that.  I 
can  die  and  be  silent.” 

“Loveday,”  returned  my  brother,  “I  have  said  it; 
there  is  a  vulture  in  my  heart - ” 

“  Not  for  me,”  she  said  ;  “  forgive  yourself  as  I  for¬ 
give  you.” 

“  I  am  spell-bound,”  continued  Tiistram,  and  his  lips 
quivered ;  “  there  is  no  escape  for  me  now.  Letty  haj 
chained  me  hand  and  heart.  Inconstancy  fills  the 
blood  with  sin,  Loveday.” 

The  poor  weak  girl  did  not  hear  him.  As  he  spoke 
Letty's  name  she  relinquished  her  clasp  of  his  hand, 
and  fell  back  with  her  head  upon  my  knees. 

“  You  had  better  go,”  I  said  in  indignant  tones. 
“  Whatever  you  have  been  to  Loveday,  Tristram- 
brother,  lover,  or  friend — I  sec  you  have  betrayed 
your  trust,  and  you  have  treated  her  cruelly  for  Letty 
Mullivery's  sake.  Here  comes  the  vile  creature  to 
whom  you  have  sold  her !  Rid  me  of  him,  and  let  me 
go  on  in  peace.” 

I  saw  with  what  an  effort  Tristram  conquered  his 
disgust  and  loathing,  and  forced  himself  to  turn  cis'illy 
towards  Mr.  Gloten,  as  he  intercepted  him  in  hh 
endeavour  to  approach  the  coach. 

“  Miss  Caerhydou,  madam,  I  am  sorry  if  I  disturbed 
or  frightened  you.  I  ride  back  to  Gualmara  at  once. 
Have  you  any  commands?”  said  the  chaplain. 

“  None,  sir.” 

Ho  rode  away  sullenly,  only  one  man — the  constable 
— following  him.  The  others  looked  to  Tristram  for 
orders. 

“  kVc  had  better  sec  you  safe  into  Falmouth,”  he 
said  to  me. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  so.  I  felt  he  ought  noth 
accompany  Loveday  to  the  colonel's,  and  1  told  him  so 
in  very  stout  words.  She  herself  too,  weeping,  prayed 
him  to  leave  us.  So  at  last  we  started,  with  only  our 
friend  Tom  to  escort  us,  while  Tristram  by  the  road¬ 
side,  with  his  head  uncovered,  sat  on  his  horse,  and 
watched  the  coach  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Same  day,  8  o’clock.  I  was  so  ■weary  this  afternoon 
I  could  write  no  more.  Oh,  when  will  this  long,  long 
day  be  over? 

Colonel  Buggins  is  a  good,  kind  man,  a  gentleman 
every  inch.  4\'c  stayed  at  his  house  scarcely  an  hour, 
then  we  drove  off  again  to  Flushing,  where  he  had 
prepared  a  lodging  for  Loveday,  with  a  nice  kind  old 
dame  to  take  care  of  her. 

“  You  perceive,  Miss  Loveday,”  he  said  to  her  vitt 
a  sort  of  stately  sorrow,  “  I  thought  you  would 
r..fuse  my  poor  offer  of  help,  so  I  have  all  things  m 
readiness  for  you,” 

Loveday  could  not  thank  him  for  tears. 

“Is  she  safe  here?'’  I  asked. 

The  dear  old  yellow  colonel  smiled. 

“There  is  no  danger  of  Mr.  Gloten  approaching *> 
near  me  as  Flushing,”  he  said. 
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*^00  wc  laughed  together  over  the  blank  nstonish- 
uentof  Tuai  aiul  the  coachman  when  they  saw  Lovoday 
fjiergo  from  her  couccalmeut  and  follow  me  down  the 
tieps.  But  they  will  never  tell  this  secret ;  the  colonel 
lijs  bribed  them  so  royally,  and  so  have  I. 

Loreday  cried  very  much  when  I  parted  from  her.  I 
^  scarcely  unwind  her  arms  from  my  neck,  she 
dung  to  me  so  tightly,  and  she  watched  me  with  such 
jtristfid  white  face,  that  I  felt  strangely  sad  as  1  and 
jiirgood  friend  drove  away. 

It  was  morning  as  we  poassed  the  road  by  the  harbour, 
judtbeu  1  saw  a  groat  ship  lying  there  at  anchor. 

•‘Tbat  is  the  Eclipse,”  said  IMr.  Huggins  ;  “she  sails 
this  morning  for  his  majesty's  colonies  in  iVmerica. 
.Iffairs  have  been  unsettled  there  of  late.” 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  ship),  and  at  that 
moment  a  putf  of  smoke  issued  from  a  porthole, 
ioUowed  ill  an  instant  by  the  repiort  of  a  gun.  At  this 
ibe  colonel  got  quite  excited. 

“IVbat  is  ity — what  is  the  m.attcr?”  he  cried  to 
some  boatmen  on  the  wharf. 

“I  think,  sir,  they’ve  just  found  out  there’s  another 
Bin  gone.  The  men  in  that  shipr  would  all  desert  if 
usy  could,”  said  a  boatman.  Three  deserters  crepot 
my  yesterday.” 

“That’s  very  bad — very  cowardly,”  observed  the 
colonel. 

“Xot  when  a  shipo  has  such  a  captain  as  there  is  on 
U»rd  of  her,  sir,”  returned  the  man. 

We  drove  on  now,  and  then  I  told  the  colonel  of  the 
siilor  1  had  seen  at  Lamorran. 

“He  gave  me  a  brief,”  I  said. 

“If  he  be  one  of  these  deserters,  he.  will  he  hanged 
if  caught,”  remarked  the  colonel. 

While  he  spoke  I  searched  in  my  pocket  for  the  brief, 
but  I  could  find  it  nowhere. 

“Perhaps  you  have  dropped  it  in  the  coach.  Miss 
Patience,”  said  tlie  colonel. 

So  when  I  alighted  again  at  his  house,  I  made  the 
servants  search  well  amoug  the  cushions  while  I  shook 
tbe  padasoy  mantle,  but  there  was  no  brief  to  be 
found. 

I  am  very  sony  I  have  lost  it.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  t!ie  man  was  some  pooor  wanderer  whom 
I  could  help),  and  not  a  deserter  for  whom  1  could  do 
nothing;  and  if  a  deserter  from  the  Eclipisc,  why  should 
be  come  to  me  ? 

Oh,  I  wish  I  liad  not  lost  the  piapver !  I  reached  Gual- 
mara  yesterday  about  ten  o’clock.  I  came  straight 
aome  troiii  Falmouth.  The  housekcepier  at  Lamorran 
bas  sent  my  luggage  in  the  cart. 

I  am  very  sad  here.  Tristram  is  silent  and  gloomy. 
Miss  Malliveiy  is  angry.  I  see  she  suspects  both  me 
and  Tristram  of  having  aided  Loveday  in  her  llight, 
but  we  say  not  a  word. 

I  suppose  ^Ir.  Gloten  is  still  searching  for  his  run¬ 
away  wife,  for  ho  has  not  returned  hither,  neither  has 
Alan  P'ulkc. 

n  nat  ooes  tils  fthsohee  mean  y  Oh,  wHlI  this  doTefnl 
day  never,  never  end !  iMy  thoughts  are  troubled  and 
•orrowful  beyond  measure.  Can  it  be  that  Alan  is 
offended  for  the  few  sharp  words  I  said  on  the  road  the 
other  night  ? 
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October  :f7th.  This  morning,  when  the  servant-man 
brought  the  letters,  I  saw  there  was  one  for  Letty 
Mallivery  in  Alan’s  writing,  and  1  felt  my  cheeks  barn 
as  she  caught  it  upi  and  pint  it  in  her  bosom. 

I  will  not  boar  to  be  treated  like  this.  Why  docs  he 
write  to  her  to  explain  his  absence,  and  not  say  a 
word  to  mey  And  how  dare  she  make  a  mystery 
to  me  of  the  cause  of  this  ab,5eucc '?  1  grow  weary  of 
it  all. 

There  was  a  letter  for  me  from  my  dear  father.  lie 
returns  home  on  the  first,  balllod  and  di.sapipointed,  he 
says,  in  all  his  endeavours  to  find  poor  Vincent.  And 
I  see  by  bis  sad  words  that  he  fears  the  worst. 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  my  brother,  my  more  than 
brother!  can  it  be  tluit  you  are  gone  for  every  Jly 
very  soul  is  shaken  by  tlic  thought,  and  my  tears  fall 
like  rain. 

Oh,  if  it  were  not  for  this  glamour  of  love — this  weary 
aching  pain  in  my  heart — I  would  go  forth  in  quest  of 
\'incent  myself.  Now  I  dare  not,  bcc.ause  of  Alan’s 
jealousy.  Vincent,  iv.y  loyal,  true  friend,  my  loving 
brother.  Patience  hath  forsaken  thee,  and  she  listens 
not  to  the  woeful  cry  in  her  own  heart,  that  says  un¬ 
ceasingly,  “  lietraycd ! — betrayed !  and  forgotten  !’’ 

What  can  I  do  to  quiet  this  wail  in  my  spiirit,  which 
will  be  heard,  though  I  stifle  it  a  hundred  times  in  the 
dayy  I  think  I  will  quarrel  with  Alan  P'ulkc,  and  pvart 
with  him  at  once  and  for  ever.  (Quarrel !  why  wc 
have  quarrelled ;  and  as  to  pvavtiiig,  perhaps  we  arc 
paitcd  also.  He  said  farewell  when  he  went  away, 
and  he  said  it  in  such  slow,  white  anger  that  I  think 
truly  he  meant  it. 

Now  why  does  Letty  Mallivery  keep)  the  truth  from 
mey  If  he  is  gone  to  London,  why  not  tell  mey  To 
think  that  I  should  live  to  be  tortured  by  such  a 
woman  I 

O  for  a  touch  from  Vincent’s  hand !  O  for  a  word 
from  his  true,  loyal  lips !  I  tliink  if  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice  now,  the  web  that  is  woven  around 
me  would  fall  to  pieces,  and  I  should  be  firr  again,  and 
these  picop)le  would  be  no  more  to  me  than  visions  that 
c.amc  and  went,  troubling  Gualmara  for  a  time.  If  I 
could  wake  and  find  Alan  Fulke’s  flashing  face  only  a 
dream,  my  fevered  love  a  dream,  I  believe  I  should 
weep>  for  joy. 

My  Lather  bills  me  see  that  all  things  arc  well 
ordered  at  Lamorran.  He  is  executor  under  Mr. 
^loiTcns’  will,  ho  tells  me.  Of  course  all  is  left  to  his 
son,  but  it  seems  when  he  heard  that  p^oor  Vincent  was 
so  strangely  lost,  he  added  a  short  codicil  giving 
Lamorran  and  all  else  he  pjosstssed  to  his  “dear  young 
friend  Patience  Caerhydou,  in  case  of  his  son’s  death.” 
He  desired,  however,  that  the  house  should  be  kcpit 
just  as  it  is  for  ten  years ;  then,  if  Vincent  is  uot  te*Jai’ucd 
I  am  to  take  possession  of  it. 

How  it  pains  me  to  write  all  thy 

I  '^'ckat  Book  of  Poetrv. 

rJEETDNa  v.— . 

The  Book  of  Poefri/,  coinpnlod  under 'the 
Mr.  S.  O.  Bceton,  is  ready  this  day.  The  first  piart  is 
a  noble  specimen  of  what  our  English  language  was 
capjable  of,  even  in  the  days  of  Iviug  Alfred. 


1323. — Bodice  foi:  Yoing  I-ady. 

This  bodice  is  made  of  grey  rep, 
vith  collar  and  tie,  cufis  and  w  aist¬ 
band,  of  white  and  blue  striped 
woollen  material.  It  can  be  woin 
with  any  skirt  for  morning  dress. 
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1324  and  1325. 
jAnoT  IN  Lace  and  Satin 
lliHiajN, 

WIllCU  MAY  ALSO  HE  WOUN 
AS  A  CAI>. 

1  his  jabot  is  arranged 
Oil  a  net  ground,  and 
consists  of  a  piece  of 
\'alencienno8  lace  1  yard 
12  inches  long,  3  inches 
vide,  and  ornamented 
with  bows  of  red  satin 
ribbon  1  inch  wide.  The 
jabot  is  fastened  at  the 
neck ;  the  ujtper  lace  is 
turned  back  outside  to 
half  its  width  (see  illus¬ 
tration  1324) ;  a  similar 
narrow  lace  is  fastened 
round  the  neck  as  a  g-jr  ' 
stand-up  collar.  If  it  is  T 
worn  as  a  cap,  fasten  on  f 
the  sides  2  long  satin 
strings,  and  arrange  it  f  i ; 
on  the  head  from  Mo.  i 
1325. 


132G  and  1327. — New  Modbj 
Iamutno  ui>  a  Dulss. 

This  way  of  looping  up  a  di« 
is  very  convenient.  The  coiii 
arc  sewn  on  in  the  back  jiMtii 
the  dress  only,  so  as  to  raise j 
in  the  fashionable  style.  !Se*a 
some  small  rings  on  the  vf(i(;j 
side  of  the  skirt  inlk 
back  part,  at  a  distsstt 
of  from  5  to  (]  iuelia 
from  each  other,  and  Is 
such  a  manner  that  tliet 
form  a  scallop  as  sec 
in  illustration  'Jh 
circle  in  the  back  of  tk 
skirt  is  sewn  on  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  inches  froji 
the  waistband,  and  th 
circles  at  the  skies  att 
distance  of  4  iocln. 
However,  if  the  train  d 
the  dress  is  very  long, 
the  circles  must  be  sen 
on  further  down.  Tw 
long  silk  cords  of  th 
^iy  colour  of  the  dress « 

gar  y  ■  drawn  on  cioasrit 

througli  the  circles;  ok 
"  '  '  of  the  ends  of  the  cori 

is  sewn  on  inside  the 
'  waistband  of  the  dirt 

'  '  the  other  end  is  dinii 


1323.— Bodice 


1324.— Jabot  in  Lace  and  Satin  Ribbon. 
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the  fashions. 


1328. — liL.\cK  Si’oriED  Tulle  Fichu. 


1827. — New  Mode  ok  I.ooriNG  it  a  Deess. 


1326.— New  Modi;  of  Hoorixa  up 
A  1)i;e.s.s, 

SHOWIXO  THE  AltHANCEMK.NT  OX  WltOXO 
SIDE  OF  SKIKT. 


arongh  a  small  button- hole 
ihicb  is  luadu  in  the  scam  bu- 
Teen  the  front  and  side  widths 
i  the  skirt.  1  he  ends  are 
xteoed  on  a  button  so  as  to 
pent  their  slidiuj'  out  of  the 
iffiton-hole.  The  dress  is  theu 
aten  up  as  scon  in  No.  1327 
Br  shaking  out  the  skirt  and 


untying  the  ends  the  skirt  is  let 
down  very  easily. 


1328. 


I3l.\ck  Spotted  Tulle  Fichu. 


This  fichu  is  made  of  black  spotted 
tulle  cdg(d  with  black  lace.  It  is 
high  at  the  back,  but  cut  low  and 
scpiarc  upon  the  bosom.  The  lap¬ 
pets  arc  crossed,  passed  under  the 
waistband,  and  fall  loose  in  front. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOAVN. 

“  So  flw  man  v.eut  liis  way ;  and  iu  duo  s,  ajon 
lied  feet,  in  dancing  measure,  trod  tlic  clusters.” 

“  And  Calclias  sot  apart 
TI'.o  c’.ioieor  juices  in  tlie  bcll-moutlicd  urn.” 

^  iStoied  to  fermeut  amid  Arabian  spices, 

And  lani'uisli  into  draughts  for  future  Vviiiters, 

But  tlie  new  must,  made  clear 
By  sliarpeiiiiig  acids  for  that  autumn  feast. 

Being  now  cooled  in  moist  sea  sands. — ” 

Lost  Talcs  of  Miletus. 

^3 ’HAT  tlic  old  method  of  making  wine  was  nearly,  if 
J-  not  quite,  identical  with  the  present  inode  pursued  in 
Italy,  the  above  lines  from  “The  Fate  of  Calehas’’  will 
prove.  The  grapes  aie  still  trodden  by  merry  dancers, 
still  undergo  the  operations  of  fermenting,  “  languish¬ 
ing,”  and  lining. 

The  wines  of  Burgundy  are  but  little  known  among 
the  upper  middle  classes  of  this  country,  and  yet  few 
wines  arc  more  adajoted  to  the  English  climate  and 
constitution.  Burgundy  in  former  years  acquired  an 
ill  name,  certainly  undeserved.  Burgundy  possesses  a 
powerful  boinpiet,  a  full,  ripe,  and  rich  body,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  and  both  stimulating  and  invigorating 
qualities,  and  is  therefore  eminently  adapted  for  those 
who  find  port  wine  too  heavy  for  them.  If  Burgundy 
is  taken  on  its  merits  and  treated  with  fairness — that  is, 
imbibed  with  moderation  at  dinner  instead  of  after— it 
would  be  found  not  only  suitable  to  some,  but  to  most, 
persons.  The  principal  vineyards  in  the  district  of 
Burgundy  arc  llomanee  Conti,  Clos-A'ougcot,  Biche- 
bourg,  Chambertin  (which  gives  name  to  the  favol?ritc 
wine  of  Napoleon  I.),  La  Tache,  Corton,  Beaune, 
A’’olnay,  romniard,  and  Nuits. 

Of  white  Burgundy  wines  there  is  Alontrachet,  which 
some  declare  to  be  the  finest  of  white  French  wines, 
ideursault,  and  Chablis,  which  is  grown  more  in  the 
deiiartment  of  the  Yonne.  The  Silkworm  must  not 
forget  tlie  excellent  and  justly-celebrated  Moulin  a 
A’cnt,  a  most  elelieate  wine  from  the  ilepartment  of  the 
Sadne-ct-Loirc.  I  was  first  introduced  to  this  wine  in 
Paris,  at  the  Cafe  do  la  Jladeleiue,  and  shall  not  easily 
forgot  the  exquisite  bouquet  and  tlavour  of  this  wine. 
It  is  classed  by  some  writers  among  the  Burgundies, 
by  others  as  a  Beaujolais  wine.  This  is  a  distinction 
with  very  little  difference,  Macon,  and  Beaujolais,  and 
Flcuric  being  all  Burgundy  wines. 

Burgundy  wine  is  divided  into  white  and  red  Bur¬ 
gundies,  and  again  into  still  and  sjiarkling  Burgundies. 
These  four  divisions  are  again  subdivided  into  ■\'intage 
wines,  of  which  there  arc  over  forty  varieties.  Here, 
iu  England,  many  of  these  varieties  are  little  known, 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  sea-coast 
(nearly  500  miles)  almost  excluding  them  from  the 
English  markets. 

The  Union  of  French  AA’ine-Growers  has  been  founded 
since  the  opening  of  the  railways,  and  the  association 
forward  the  produce  of  their  vineyards  to  their  depot  in 
Long  Acre ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  sujiply  wines  the 
quality  of  which  they  guarantee,  at  a  price  hitherto 
unattempted  in  this  country.  The  Comte  de  la 


Loyeic,  whose  name  and  cliaracter  must  bo  knowji 
many  readers  of  the  “  ExgliiIIWomax,”  says  in  a  htta 
to  the  Times,  September  8,  1807  : — 

“Permit  me  to  observe  that  Beaune,  and  the  nti^, 
localities,  such  as  PommarJ,  A'olnav  ai 


bourinc 


.S.avigny,  produce  wines  which  merit  a  different  epitte 
tlian  that  of ‘ordinaire  i)y  their  delicacy  and  bouquet 
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they  go  side  by  side  with  the  best.  The  true 
only  reason  which,  till  the  present  time,  has  pn. 
vented  Burgundy  wines  from  arriving  in  abundance h 
the  English  market  is  their  inland  position ;  wliilj 
Bourdeaux  could  be  shipiped  almost  without  expeue 
and,  so  to  speak,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine.  Burgundy  y 
a  distance  of  over  500  miles  to  travel  before  finding 
seaprort.  Now,  thanks  to  the  railroads,  this  dilficultT 
is  removed,  and  Burgundy  of  an  equal  quality,  bein'' 
cheapjer,  places  them  on  the  same  footin 

“  To  cite  proofs  of  what  I  advance  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  One  fact,  however,  will  sullice.  Several  larg( 
landed  proprietors  in  Burgundy  have  established  in  the 
centre  of  Loudon  a  depwt,  where,  at  from  lOs.  totjOi 
prer  dozen,  may  be  found  the  best  and  most  genuiue 
wines  of  Burgundy.” 

This  depot  of  which  the  Count  de  Loyere  writes 
is  that  which  the  Silkworm  visited,  and  where 
may  go  in  perfect  comfort,  and  taste  and  order  their 
own  wine.  They  will  meet  with  every  attention  freni 
the  amiable  lady  who  conducts  the  business  of  this 
branch  house  of  the  Union  of  French  AA'ine-Growets. 

That  able  writer,  Friincis  Derrick,  whose  “Jounu! 
of  Miss  Patience”  is  now  delighting  us  all,  in  om 
of  his  clever  stories  makes  “  the  shepherdess”  demsnii 
“  eatables,  drinkables,  money,  and  her  rights.”  lie, 
also,  we  women,  require  all  these  things,  and  therefon 
the  Silkworm  believes  that  her  readers  will  be  glad  to 
le'.arn  where  they  can  procure  “  drinkables  she  wishs 
she  cCSlld  tell  ladies  where  they  can  prrocure  a  plain  and 
rcasouabiv?  dinner,  instead  of  p.aying  high  prices  at  a 
restaurant,  oT  ruining  their  digestive  organs  at  a 
pastrycook’s  shop.  ^loney  must  be  supplied,  or  how  car 
we  obtain  our  rights— dress  as  well  as  we  can  and 
look  as  stylish  as  prossible  That  we  have  other  riglitJ 
than  these,  that  we  have  higher  prrivileges,  the  Sill- 
wonn  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  bui  right  of  look^ 
our  best  will  remain  to  us  long  after  the  vexed  question 
of  women  voters  and  women  M.P.'s  will  be 

Ijct  us,  then,  taking  advantage  of  our  porivilegi?*'  ^ 
into  Peter  Kobinson's  costume  department  and  loot 
the  new  Grenat  dresses. 

Grenat  is  the  name  of  the  new  red,  and  it  is  ven 
novel  and  stylish,  although  some  complexions  wouli 
not  be  suited  by  its  deep)  shade.  The  dresses  shown 
me  here  were  composed  of  rich  French  poplin,  ani 
were  made  in  both  short  and  long  skirts ;  the  long  i 
trimmed  with  flounces  bound  with  satin  and  caught  d[| 
with  a  sash  to  match.  The  short  costumes  are  u. 
more  elaborate.  They  consist  of  two  skirts,  the  uu 
being  looped  up  at  the  sides  it  la  AA’atteau,  and  i  i; 
with  a  single  tinted  ruche  of  satin  of  the  siune  shade 
the  body  and  jacket  are  trimmed  to  match,  with  ruclv; 
as  well  as  the  sash.  This  style  is  made  in  all  '’.lad: 
French  poplin,  and  is  particularly  pneP  y  in  Alixa  - 
blue. 
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inother  dress  struck  me  as  being  both  new  and 
dal.  It  is  a  long  drc.ss  of  blue  popdiii  with  two 
'3  of  poplin  bouillonne,  and  contined  at  the  edges 
•li  ctossway  bands  of  the  same  material ;  the  bouil- 
-  rise  at  the  side,  and  apipicar  to  bo  loopied  upi  with 
rosettes.  This  dress  is  ornamented  with  a  haud- 
0  sash  with  rosettes  at  the  cuds.  Another  Frcne-h 
rjiu  is  of  a  soft  grey  shade,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
rat  sstin  arranged  in  waves  round  the  skirt.  Small 
ia bands  are  placed  between  each  festoon  of  the  waved 
This  dress  is  elegant  and  extremely  effective. 
Another  of  deep  claret  hue  is  richly -embroidered  on 
^otb  Bkirts,  and  trimmed  with  black  satin,  and  with 
.il  grelot-shaped  buttons.  These  buttons  are  sewn 
51,  and  do  not  hang  down  a.s  grclot  fringe  does. 

Ariolet  dress  was  shown  me  made  with  crossway 
•ods  of  black  corded  with  violet ;  sashes  descended  on 
Lchsideof  the  apron  front,  and  gave  a  most  diMiiifjue 


.  ;-;;raiice  to  the  dross. 

kr.  Peter  Robinson,  it  is  well  known,  is  noted  for 
_:DOTelties  in  winter  materials  for  ladies’  drc.S5es,  and 
to  year  he  has  a  quantity  of  elegant  dresses  made  of 
ienew  “satin  cloth.”  This  fabric  is  light  as  well  as 
tjm.  and  has  all  the  effect  of  a  handsome  cloth  dress 
lithout  its  weight. 

He  “turret  pattern”  dress  and  the  “Adelaide” 
toald  be  asked  for  when  ladies  desire  to  inspect  the 
pRtfiestof  his  selection;  the  fronts  of  these  dresses  arc 
Mimed  most  tastefully,  and  one  in  grey  satin  cloth 
pimciilarly  attracted  my  notice ;  the  skirts  arc  trimmed 
litli  bands  of  satin,  the  upper  skirt  looped  up  a  la 
ITitteau ;  the  cape  and  sash  trimmcil  to  match ;  the  cape 
•tied  down  at  the  waist,  and  is  a  semi-fiehn  with  the 
.'iiends  falling  from  beneath  it. 

Dresses  of  satin  cloth  may  bo  had  in  all  colours. 

I  DOticed  some  very  ladylike  velveteen  co.stume3, 
ipon,  upper  dress,  and  half-fitting  jacket ;  these  are 
rjiimed  wuli  Siti.n  rnchings  u:;d  with  braid ;  of  these, 
to  newest  arc  scalloped  out  and  richly  ti  immcd,  the 
qipct  skirt  being  looped  up.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  a 
Tender  to  see  a  new  dress  not  looped  up  or  caught  up 
J  some  way  or  other ;  the  fashion  is  graceful  and 
artistic,  well-dressed  women  looking  as  if  tiicy  had 
sqiped  out  of  a  picture-frame — “a  perfect  picture,” 
tocrow'ning  flattery  of  an  Abigail,  being  now  a  truth 
as  regards  costume,  at  lca.st.  Hut  to  return  to  the 
tees. 

1  saw  several  silk  drosses  witli  ready-made  skirts, 
rimmed  with  llonncc.s,  and  well  made,  in  violet,  grey, 
black  and  green,  black  and  grenat,  and  various  other 
ulours. 

I  Cashmere  linseys  were  shown  in  all  colours  in  the 
piece  and  ready  made  ;  these  last  were  trimmed  with 
braid  edged  with  satin  in  quite  a  new  style.  I  rc- 
laarked  serges,  short  and  long  skiits,  for  two  and  a-half 
guineas  the  dress.  These  arc  in  all  self-colours,  and 
can  be  trimmed  with  every  contrasting  shade  to  order, 
kinsey  dresses  were  shown  me ;  these  are  made  in 
rarious  colours  and  with  very  pretty  trimmings  of 
narrow  and  wide  braid ;  the  body  is  also  braided  ready 
to  make  up. 

Petticoats  were  displayed  of  the  new  colour  on  grey 
Pwmds,  and  others  with  a  fluted  edging,  scalloped 


and  stitched  down  quite  closely  ;  this  is  a  very  pretty 
way  of  fluting  a  petticoat;  lliiuJsomc  scarlet  jiipons 
embroidered  with  black  ;  petticoats  of  velveteen  and 
satin,  so  richly  embroidered  as  to  be  often  used  for  an 
upper  skirt ;  milled  flannel  jupons  in  grey,  scarlet,  and 
blue ;  coloured  silk  petticoat.s,  satin  petticoats,  liusey, 
serge,  and  poplin,  eider-down  jupons — all  these  in 
endless  variety  of  colour,  shade,  and  trimming  were 
shown  to  the  Silkworm. 

And  I  noticed  cashmere  dressing-gowns  with  gay 
patterns  on  black  and  coloured  grounds ;  these  cost 
three  guineas  and  a-half ;  but  the  dressiug-gown  I 
admired  most  was  of  white  serge,  trimmed  with  blue 
quilted  silk  down  the  front,  and  on  the  sleeves  and 
pockets ;  it  was  half-littiug,  and  had  the  dearest  little 
quilted  silk  cape  possible,  for  the  shoulders  ;  this  cape 
is  trimmed  with  Thibet  goat's-hair  fringe.  It  is  most 
elegant. 

Another  of  scarlet  flannel  is  richly  embroidered  with 
silk ;  yet  another  of  the  same  material  has  black  silk 
quilted  trimming,  cape,  and  sash.  These  di’essiug- 
gowus  arc  suitable  for  trousseaux. 

In  so  largo  an  establishment  as  that  of  5Ir.  Robinson 
one  cannot  notice  all  the  novelties,  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  claims  a  glance,  aud  at  every  look  one  sees  some¬ 
thing  new  or  charming. 

The  winter  mantles  arc  veiy  rich.  I  rcmai-ked 
several  elegant  ^Vatteau  and  Pompadour  mantles. 
These  arc,  of  course,  looped  up  aud  trimmed  with 
Idaltese  lace,  which  is  again  u  la  mode  (vice  Cluny, 
retired),  aud  with  satin  “  Cav.alier  cuffs”  is  much 
u.sed.  Tlie  cuffs  are  made  in  gros-graiu,  and  placed  in 
deep  folds  upon  tlie  coat-sleeve  of  velvet. 

Tlio  “  Vesuve”  mantle  is  composed  of  I.yons  velvet 
with  a  deep  pleating  of  velvet,  aud  looped  at  the  back 
in  the  centre ;  it  falls  in  rich  folds. 

Others  were  exliibited  of  velvet  richly  trimmed  with 
satin  and  lace ;  they  have  collars  and  rcv'crs  cut  into 
sharp  points.  One  was  well  suited  for  a  middle- 
aged  lady,  and  was  jilaiii  but  handsome.  The  Watteau 
cloak  is  raised  at  the  back  and  looped  with  a  rich 
cord  and  tassels,  and  licas  a  plain  half-fitting  front. 

Clotli  mantles  were  shown  in  a  similar  style,  some 
Louis  XIV.  siiapc  (Pompadour  style) ;  these  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  satin,  and  arc  half-fitting.  “  Cape” 
mantles  are  much  in  vogue  ;  they  are  extremely  lady¬ 
like.  Those  1  saw  are  long  enougli  to  be  worn  over  a 
jupon  only,  as  they  form  tlie  upi>er  skirt ;  a  deep  fluting 
of  satin  edges  these  cloaks  ;  the  capo  is  cauglit  up  at 
tlie  back  in  all  these  mantles. 

Since  capes  are  so  mucli  in  fashion,  my  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  modificatiou  of  tlie  Colleen  Pawn  cloak. 
These  have  a  double  cape,  caught  up,  and  are  very 
pretty ;  they  arc  made  in  all  materials,  and  look  very 
nice ;  for  young  ladies  and  children  they  arc  particularly 
becoming,  the  little  people  looking  very  coiqucttish  and 
piXitty  ill  them.  1  remarked  a  number  of  children’s 
dresses  and  jackets ;  tlie  little  girls  repeat  in  miniature 
the  fashions  of  their  inamiiias ;  velvet  mantles  and  other 
toilet  elegancies  being  prepared  for  them.  Shawls— 
wrap  shawls,  I  mean — were  shown  me,  of  thick,  warm, 
aud  rough  material,  aud  of  various  shades  of  grey, 
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brown,  and  white,  and  rose  colours,  at*  the  very  reason¬ 
able  price  of  eighteen  shillings ;  these  are  n.aincd  the 
ilonte  llosa,  Mont  St.  Uernaid,  and  /.lagyar  shawls 
respectively.  Shawl-mantles  in  velvet  pile  I  remarked ; 
these  make  most  cosy  carriage  wraps,  being  both  light 
and  warm.  Keversible  jackets  in  grey  and  scarlet, 
grey  and  violet,  and  scarlet  and  black  were  also  shown 
me.  Scarlet  capuchin  jackets,  with  semi-cape,  semi- 
hood  ;  tiger  jackets,  a  rough  kind  of  velvet  pile  look¬ 
ing  like  a  handsome  fur-skin ;  white  sorties  dii  bal 
embroidered  in  gay  colours — all  these  and  various 
others  were  shown  me.  Among  so  many,  each  excel¬ 
lent  in  style  and  workmanship  and  varied  to  suit  every 
taste ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  choose,  where  all  are  so 
tempting,  and  I  advise  my  readers  to  look  through  the 
various  rooms  in  which  1  spent  my  time  so  pleasantly 
inspecting  these  novelties,  before  deciding  on  the 
winter  costume.  Before  leaving,  however,  I  glanced 
at  the  tulle  and  tarlatan  ball  dresses  in  black  and 
white,  and  they  are  really  most  elegant  as  well  as 
reasonable.  Bouillonnee  and  trimmed  with  colours, 
the  prices  vary  from  twenty-five  shillings  to  four 
guineas,  according  to  the  quality ;  sufficient  material 
and  trimming  is  given  to  make  the  body,  and  these 
dresses  are  not  only  elegant  but  economical. 

The  Silkworm  then  proceeded  to  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  to 
inspect  “  The  Elegant'’  mantle,  and  is  happy  to  assure 
her  readers  that  this  very  distingue  garment  merits  its 
title. 

It  is  warm  without  being  oppressive,  tasteful  without 
being  fanciful,  and  rich  without  any  hourgeoise  display 
of  costly  material.  It  is  made  half-fitting  to  the 
figure,  in  black,  blue,  or  violet  “  Melton  blanket”  cloth ; 
it  is  edged  with  sealskin  ;  the  sleeves  and  pockets  are 
trimmed  with  this  beantiful  fur,  and  the  graceful  revers 
is  also  composed  of  it.  “  The  Elegant”  thus  gives  the 
idea  of  being  lined  with  seal  fur,  an  idea  which  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  those  ladies  who  do  not  care  for 
the  entire  jacket  or  mantle  of  sealskin. 

The  price  of  “The  Elegant”  is  from  five  to  six 
guineas.  It  is  also  made  of  cloth,  and  trimmed  with 
satin  and  with  satin  revers,  for  three  guineas. 

I  noticed  scver.ai  very  pretty  jackets,  single  and 
double  breasted,  made  in  cloth,  in  Melton,  and  in  serge. 
These  are  trimmed  with  leather  of  all  colours,  or  with 
satin,  or  with  braid.  Braided  costumes  made  in  Melton 
cloth  were  shown  me — the  dress,  petticoat,  and  jacket. 
The  braiding  is  done  by  experienced  tailors,  and  those 
who  know  how  beautifully  Messrs.  Nicoll's  riding 
habits  are  braided  will  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
their  powers  when  exerted  on  ladies’  costumes.  The 
Killarney  cloak  is  a  most  useful  wrap ;  it  is  made  with 
a  cape,  which  can  be  converted  into  a  hood  if  desired, 
or  worn  without  the  cape  at  all.  This  cloak  is  water¬ 
proof,  and  the  price  is  los. 

The  travelling  dresses  of  serge  trimmed  with  satin 
look  handsome  with  the  two  well-ruched  skirts.  The 
outside  pocket-bag  (Princess  Alice  shape)  will  be  found 
useful,  while  it  looks  new  and  coquettish ;  the  handsome 
sash  and  pointed  collar  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Then  I  remarked  loose-fitting  jackets,  trimmed  with 
seal  and  with  seal  revers ;  others,  trimmed  with  satin 
and  quilted  silk.  These  are  made  in  all  colours,  and 


trimmed  with  self  or  contrastinj 


shades  of  sHn 
velvet.  The  riding-habits  are  very  neat  this  sesoj. 
they  are  rather  longer,  and  perhaps  a  little  inotelni 
tude  is  allowed  in  the  trimming.  I  saw  some  itlidi 
were  made  to  order,  witli  scailet  revers;  theyloc.ia 
very  stylish,  and  would  be  appropriate  for  ridiiijJJ 
hounds.  I'ho  small  waterproof  c  ipc  that  is 


-aterproof  c  ipc  that  is  madtj 
wear  over  these  habits,  to  protect  the  fair  cquestri; 
from  a  sudden  shower,  rolls  up  into  a  little  parcel  iai- 
carried  in  the  pocket.  The  cloth  petticoats  are  ve* 
warm  and  comfortable ;  they  arc  gored  and  tiimiii: 
with  bands  of  satin,  or  with  bands  of  coloured  leatlie,| 

After  leaving  Messrs.  Nicoll’s  establishment  I  croai' 
over  to  Mons.  Marchaud's  magasiu  dts  foulards, 
the  display  in  the  window  tempted  an  inspectioi 
Foulards — be  it  known  to  the  fair  butterflies  who b. 
worn  them  with  pleasure  all  the  long  summer  dan- 
foulards  arc  now  made  in  satin  for  winter  wcar,i)(ift 
for  walking  costumes  and  for  evening  wear.  Tas 
“  foulards  satin  du  Chine'’  are  truly  exquisite.  Leta 
examine  a  few  patterns.  First  we  have  the  niateml-l 
for  a  Watteau  costume  and  striped  satin  jupon,  sar, 
violet  and  white,  over  which  a  rich  plain  violet  taib 
of  the  same  shade  is  looped  a  la  ^Vattcau,  the  sai 
dress  and  petticoat  costing  between  four  and  fin] 
guineas,  according  to  the  length  required.  Thedrs 
is  looped  back  with  large  satin  bows,  or  with  sai 
sashes.  A  costume  in  white,  blue,  rose,  Grenat  (tii 
new  red),  violet,  brown,  or  black,  according  to  tan. 
will  be  ap2>rcciatcd  by  all  ladies  who  wish  fora fral 
and  elegant  toilet.  An  entire  dress  of  foulard  satii)i 
exactly  d  mon  gout — the  rich  folds,  the  warm  shadon 
the  satiny  gleam,  together  with  the  brilliant  “li| 
of  this  excjuisitc  fabric,  all  combine  to  make  tl« 
lovely  foulards  much  desired  by  those  who,  fbii 
admiring  satin,  do  not  care  to  pay  eighteen  and  tweBj 
guineas  for  a  dress.  These  satin  robes  may  bchidta 
five,  and  look  equally  well,  fresh,  and.  elegant! 

For  walking  costumes  Mons.  !Mavchaud  rccommeiii 
ladies  to  select  a  satin  jupon,  .and  to  wear  an  uppa- 
skirt  of  plain  foulard  to  match  in  colour;  .and trim tiis 
upper-skirt  with  s.atin,  which  he  sells  by  the  y«i 
which  is  very  convenient,  for  it  is  usually  sold  in  dtes 
lengths  only.  Economical  ladies  can  have  the  frm 
width  and  edge  only  of  satin,  and  the  upper-ski! 
fastened  above,  so  as  to  siinul.ate  an  entire  satin  jiq«: 
but  I  must  own  to  a  j)refcrciice  for  re.ality  in  these  li; 
matters,  and  think  th.at  a  “  double-skirt”  ought  to 
double  “all  the  w.ay  iq*.”  The  gas-green  satin  is  :■ 
fcctly  brilliant,  and  the  new  Grenat  most  cffectin 
Various  shades  of  red  arc  used;  besides  Grenat tl 
are  the  “  vins  de  Burgogne  shades ;”  these  are  thefc 
colours  of  Burgundy — 

“  Tho  wino 

Benign,  that  glows  so  rod” 

— but  these  hues,  although  extremely  f.ashionablc, 
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not  suitable  for  young  girls,  who  may,  however,  g 


Grenat  with  advant.age. 

The  stripjed  satin  .and  silk  foul.ards  are  veryhm' 
some  for  half-mourning ;  the  flower,  a  delicate  fuclii 
a  violet,  a  pansy,  an  acacia-spray,  or  a  delicate  it' 
leaf,  is  in  shaded  white,  upon  a  black  ground  of 
alternate  stripes  of  satin  and  silk.  Tho  shads 
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.j[jvane”are  very  elegant,  ami  make  lovely  costumes, 
rfie  foulard  “  Piose  des  Alpcs"  is  a  lovely  shade,  and  is 
!  ‘insively  used  for  trimming  French  grey  silks  and 
'  her  dressjs.  It  makes  an  exquisite  jupou  under 
!  vtc  tarlatan  or  muslin,  and  for  a  toilette  de  jeimc  Jille 
I  ,ve3  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  jupe  should  be  long, 

!  d  bordered  witli  a  fluting  of  silk  of  the  same  hue ; 

muslin  should  be  looped  back  with  bauds  of  the 
-iie  the  body  lined  with  the  rose  silk,  and  a  long 
Lih  should  keep  the  “  Watteau  bouillon”  in  its  place. 

I  Foulard  silk,  from  its  reasonable  price  and  brilliant 
I  ’  ars,  is  now  taking  a  decided  place  in  our  toilets; 

H  useful  for  many  other  ohjets  de  luxe  besides  dresses, 
/.makes  the  prettiest  flounces  imaginable  for  placing 
;  black  silk  dresses.  Ladies  can  easily  trim  a  dress 
/.h  these  flounces,  and  have  an  economical  and  pretty 
'  ner  dress  for  everyday  svear,  and  look  bright  and 
if  in  the  month  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  longest 
d  dullest  of  the  year.  The  Silkworm  would  not  at 
J  object  to  a  long  and  dull  month  now  and  then  ;  all 
'2  mouths  arc  too  short  for  her,  and  November  is 
-eially  a  busy  time  preparing  for  Christmas,  with  all 
3  duties  and  enjoyments. 

Christmas  reminds  me  of  the  difliculty  experienced 
iiT“  mamma”  and  the  girls  as  to  what  “  dear  papa”  is 
t'harcfor  a  Christmas-box,  he  who  thinks  of  every 
;;e,  and,  by  crafty  plots  with  “  mamma,”  finds  out 
lilt  all  the  boys  have  set  their  hearts  on,  and  what 
rilhest  please  the  girls.  Monsieur  Marchaud  comes 
“the rescue:  he  has  most  elegant  dressing-gowns  of 
ioiilarJ  satin,  svith  India  shawl  patterns  and  dainty 
Orfenhl  devices  of  all  kinds.  These  foulard  cashmeres 
iS  adapted  for  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  are 
=3t  beautiful.  For  gentlemen  they  must  be  made 
Ah  pockets,  and  with  a  silk  cord  and  tassels  at  the 
for  ladies,  in  the  Watteau  style,  or  of  the 
princess  shape.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  lined  with 
dt,  and  sometimes  quilted,  though  this  is  hardly 
gsssary,  as  foulard  satin  is  so  very  warm,  although  so 
E|iit  in  texture.  The  beauty  of  the  patterns  cannot 
K described;  they  arc  really  magnificent. 

But  my  readers  will  be  anxious  to  learn  what  furs 
‘Jt  fashionable  now  the  cold  weather  is  aijproaching. 
The  Silkworm,  remembering  how  delighted  those  of  her 
isdcrs  were  who  purchased  furs  and  sealskins  of  Mrs. 
lilicrapp,  of  Davics-strcct,  called  upon  that  lady  to 
ESfUiiii  a  few  particulars  as  to  price,  &c. 

She  was  first  shown  some  sable  bonnets  composed  of 
tie  entire  little  animal,  the  head  with  its  bright  eyes 
pring  round  one  side,  while  the  long  tail  encircles 
tie  chignon.  Sealskin  fur  hats,  “toquets”  and 
«ret8,”  trimmed  with  grebe  plumes,  or  with  heron’s 
o  '  ttcs;  and,  again,  others  with  aigrette  of  peacock’s 
■  rst.  All  these  in  great  variety. 

Then  jackets  of  all  kinds  were  shown.  Jackets  of 
rich  sealskin  fur  in  the  natural  undyed  state,  in  which 
it  resembles  “  pinhead”  lambswool,  seal  fur  dyed  of  a 
oht  golden  brown,  of  a  rich  bronze  shade ;  and, 
of  the  well-known  Bismarck  hue.  These 
Nkets  vary  in  quality  and  fineness :  they  run  from 
Ten  and  a-half  guineas  to  thirty-five  guineas ; 
‘-j?e  at  the  lowest  price  quoted  are  short,  but  good 
•sd  useful  jackets.  Ladies  cannot  commit  a  greater 


folly  (in  dress)  than  in  buying  inferior  furs.  All 
respectable  furriers  will  iioint  out  to  an  inexperienced 
buyer  the  difference  in  quality  in  their  furs  ;  and  ladies 
who  do  not  understand  these  points  of  difference  would 
do  well  to  trust  entirely  to  their  selection,  naming  the 
price  they  wish  to  give,  and  leaving  the  choice  to  an 
experienced  hand  and  eye.  Every  lady  who  went  at 
my  recommendation  to  Mrs.  Lilicrapp’s  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  articles  purchased;  and  I  feel  justified 
by  the  satisfactory  letters  which  I  have  received,  to 
speak  of  the  merits  of  these  furs,  for  not  only  are  they 
beautiful  in  appearance,  but  they  wear  w’ell — a  main 
point  in  purchasing  expensive  articles  of  dress. 

The  otter-skin  mantles  are  very  handsome,  but  the 
groat  novelty  is  the  beautiful  beaver-skin.  It  is  softer, 
richer,  and  fuller  than  seal,  and  of  a  rich  dark  brown, 
with  a  flash  of  gold  light  on  the  edge. 

I  saw'  also  chinchilla  mantles,  and  sable  cloaks,  and 
ermine  jackets. 

Astracan  lambswool  cloaks  were  next  shown,  both 
“  natural  ’  and  curly.  I  like  the  curly  immensely  ;  it  is 
uncommon,  and  very  handsome. 

I  saw  muffs  of  feathers — the  golden  pheasant,  with 
its  noble  head  and  crest  laid  on  the  muff.  Muffs  of 
costly  sable — of  plainer,  but  very  pretty  sable,  at 
thirty-five  shillings  each.  Muffs  of  sealskin  fur  in 
the  tlircc  colours  above-mentioned.  Muffs  of  ermine, 
of  minever,  of  chinchilla,  or  otter-skin,  and  of  beaver. 
Muffs  with  bags  attached — most  convenient  for  those 
ladies  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  bag  for  their 
purse  and  other  small  articles.  The  advantage  of  this 
muff-bag  is  great,  for  should  the  day  be  warm,  and  the 
muff  no  longer  needed,  it  can  be  hung  on  the  arm,  or 
carried  in  the  hand,  like  an  ordinary  bag.  The  price 
of  these  delightful  muffs  in  real  sealskin  fur  is  two 
guineas. 

I  noticed  cuffs  to  match  all  these  furs — ermine, 
minever,  chinchilla,  beaver,  otter,  seal,  and  grebe. 

Capes  to  correspond  were  also  shown  me.  These  arc 
of  very  coquettish  shape,  pointed  back  and  front,  and 
are  very  elegant  additions  to  the  toilet,  besides  being 
invaluable  to  those  who  arc  delicate,  as  they  keep  both 
chest  and  back  warm ;  and  poor  back”  is  apt  to  be 
neglected,  although  possessing  a  nearly  equal  quantity 
of  delicate  lung  “  frontage”  with  the  more  favoured 
opposite  neighbour  “  the  chest.”  So,  dear  ladies,  you 
can  look  charming  in  these  elegant  capes,  and  enjoy 
the  additional  pleasure  of  knowing  you  are  being 
prudent  at  the  same  time. 

Then  there  arc  sealskin  waistcoats  for  the  gentle* 
men,  and  these  waistcoats  arc  most  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  Ladies  should  persuade  their  liege  lords,  and 
order  their  sons,  to  wear  them. 

Ladies  can  have  their  furs  cleaned,  repaired,  and 
altered  to  suit  the  new  shapes  worn,  at  a  small  cost. 
Cloaks,  jackets,  and  mantles  arc  also  trimmed  with 
seal  and  other  furs,  from  thirty  shillings  upwards 
Fur  trimmings  for  dress  bodices,  skirt,  and  jackets, 
can  also  be  bought  by  the  yard.  Carriage  cloaks  of 
handsome  furs  can  be  had  from  five  guineas ;  and 
raccoon  rugs,  for  hearth,  carriage  and  floors,  from  four 
to  eight  guineas,  according  to  size  and  quality.  T 
noticed  magnificent  skins  of  bears,  tigers,  and 
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leopards;  they  are  inoiinted  upon  rod  cloth,  and  arc 
very  handsome.  Taken  altogether,  a  visit  to  this  store¬ 
house  of  furs  and  skins  is  a  great  treat,  for  here  one 
secs  the  perfection  of  beauty  of  the  furry  tribe,  a  very 
different  sight  from  those  imitations  and  fabrications 
one  sees  so  constantly  marked  at  low  prices  in  shop 
window* numbers  of  the  “real  seal”  being  “genuine 
rabbit”  nyed  and  got  up  to  imitate  the  real  Simon 
Pure.  »  avoid  these  and  other  pitfalls  for  the  un¬ 
wary  bu^r,  ladies  should  shun  these  so-called  cheap 
shops ;  iTotliing  makes  a  dress  look  more  distinfine 
than  good  furs,  nothing  condemns  a  toilet  more  surely 
than  those  of  inferior  quality. 

Before  concluding  this  month's  work,  I  visited 
Mad.ame  Baine,  of  Oxford-street,  to  look  at  her  stock 
of  woollen  wraps  for  ladies  .and  children.  She  has  a 
store  of  the  prettiest  little  garments  possible.  1  saw 
jackets  of  white  wool,  for  wearing  under  ixlissc  or 
cloak;  some  of  these  have  rel,  violet,  blue,  or  pink 
trimmings  of  wool  and  tiny  pockets ;  others  have  little 
soft  scarlet  tufts  all  over  them.  These  jackets  are 
nmde  in  all  sizes,  from  those  fitted  for  a  baby  to  large 
cosy  jackets  for  the  mamma.  Petticoats,  knitted  and 
crocheted,  to  replace  or  wear  over  flounced  jupous. 
Cross-over  “bosom  friends,”  neckties,  cuffs,  capes, 
socks  for  baby  and  warm  night  socks  for  mamma, 
hoods,  opera  caps.  &c.  All  these  are  in  coloured  and 
white  wool.  Many  of  these  little  articles  can  be  sent 
by  post,  and  form  pretty  gifts  and  remembrances. 
Besides  these  woollen  treasures,  Jladaine  Baine  showed 
me  watch-pockets,  counterpanes,  toilet-cushions,  work- 
boxes,  work-baskets,  and  bed-pockets,  all  made  of  the 
lovely  guipure  tVart,  elegantly  mounted  on  coloured 
quilted  satin.  This  guipure  (Tart  is  most  elegant,  and 
is  easy  to  work,  as  it  docs  not  try  the  eyesight  as  point 
lace  docs,  and  is  both  quickly  workeil  and  effective. 

The  Silkworm  devotes  many  spare  minutes  to  this 
pretty  work,  and  knows  that  her  readers  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine  will 
shortly  produce  a  book  of  instructions  and  patterns 
on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  I  will  forward 
it  to  any  ladies  who  wish  for  a  copy  ;  the  price  is  to 
be  one  shilling,  postage  twopence.  But  my  readers  must 
not  send  for  it  at  present,  as  it  is  not  readg,  although 
far  advanced. 

Besides  these  beautiful  ohjets  in  guipure  (Fart,  Madame 
Raipe  has  embroidery  of  all  kinds  to  offer  —  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  petticoats,  &c.,  at  low  prices,  and  beautifully 
worked. 

On  leaving  her  magashi  I  inspected  the  “  Batswing” 
petticoat,  invented  and  manufactured  by  jMcssrs. 
Thomson,  whose  corsets  and  crinolines  are  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  our  tight-lacers  and  our  elegantes.  The 
“  Batswing”  jupon  is  a  most  ladylike  garment,  and  the 
lightness  is  very  extraordinary.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
quite  impossible  that  such  a  rich-looking,  thick  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  “as  light  as  a  feather,”  but  such  is  the 
case ;  the  “  Batswing”  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
persons,  invalids  who  cannot  bear  the  w'eight  of  much 
clothing,  yet  must  be  kept  w.arm.  The  jiipons  are 
plain,  braided,  and  trimmed  with  braid ;  the  plain  can 
be  braided  by  ladies  who  possess  sewing-machines,  the 
material  being  so  soft  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the 


needle,  which  stitches  the  most  elaborate  pattemi^iT 
perfect  ease.  This  petticoat  is  also  manufactured- 
a  printed  border ;  this  is  embossed  to  imitate  r 
braiding,  and  the  execution  is  so  good  as  to  deceit 
experienced  eye,  touch  alone  revealing  that  the  cr 
ingly  eleg.ant  border  was  not  laid  on  liy  hand. 

Among  the  prettiest  jupons  I  remaikcd  li^ht  » 
“seamless  Batswings,”  trimmed  and  bound 
braid,  five  or  seven  rows  being  stitched  ou  ate 
distances. 

Ihc  “Batswing”  is  without  any  sc.am;  it  is  sV 
to  form  a  beautifully-gored  petticoat.  The  nirit.,:' 
soft,  light,  .and  very  thick;  thus  it  prevents  the  ou:! 
of  the  crinoline  from  being  seen,  .and  at  thes-imet: 
its  lightness  is  wonderful.  The  “  Batswing” 
in  gi-ey  of  two  shades,  in  sc.arlct,  and  in  violet; 
blue,  also  in  these  colours  trimmed  with  Ihack  h 
and  bound  with  black. 

The  “Batswing”  revcmihlc  petticoat  is  made  in  ^ 
and  black,  grey  and  blue,  grey  and  scarlet,  and. 
black  and  violet;  two  distinct  petticoats  arc  ok' 
for  little  more  than  the  price  of  one.  The  rovu:?; 
jupons  can  be  worn  with  any  dresses,  as  there : 
few  shades  of  colour  that  will  not  contrast  with  r- 
and  scarlet,  grey  and  violet,  or  brown  and  violet  ! 
must  not  omit  mentioning  that  the  “Bal.swiDg”T(-. 
coat  can  be  h.ad  in  tlic  new  liu  de  Burgngnt  s!  ■ 
which  contrasts  well  with  black  and  blue. 

This  useful  and  elegant  petticoat  is  worn  over  ii 
new  resilient  crinoline,  which  is  m.ade  in  scarlet! 
walking,  and  white,  train-shape,  for  evening  v,  ■ 
It  is  small  at  the  edge,  while  hanging  well  off ; 
hips,  where  increased  size  is  required  by  the  prevC 
mode. 

The  “  coronet  bustle”  and  the  “  W.attc.au  touf-s®' 
arc  entirely  novel  arrangements  for  distending  the  pd 
now  so  much  worn  at  the  back  of  dresses,  aft^niit^ 
placed  over  the  jupon,  thus  avoiding  an  alteratiai: 
its  length. 

Of  the  glov’e-fitting  corset  I  h.ave  .alrc.ady  wrltk 
It  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  all  figures,  and  beiiij :: 
firm  in  its  structure,  satisfies  the  rather  exacting  tip 
lacers,  while  their  (permit  me  to  s.ay  more  ser-”" 
sisters  find  full  scope  for  the  development  of  the 
figure. 

I  Ciin  heartily  recommend  Messrs.  Thomson’s  cork 
crinolines,  and  “  Batswing”  jupons :  I  consider  tl: 
unequalled. 

The  SiLKtroia. 
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BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE. 

“  T)UN  TO  EARTH,”  the  new  three-volume  no'; 

-ff-v  by  Miss  Braddon,  is  one  of  the  most  sour 
tion.al  of  the  sens.ation.al  school.  The  writer  says t 
believes  th.at  novels  arc  read,  when  read  at  all,  fwE 
amusement  they  afford,  and  not  for  the  pliilosop.H- 
truths  which  they  may  contain.  On  this  piin^r 
the  story  of  Ilun  to  Earth  is  constructed.  'ThW 
a  conspicuous  absence  of  philosophy,  and  the  prols 
true  is  thromi  aside  for  the  stirring  incidentt^ 
romance ;  there  is  no  minute  description,  no  ft« 
painting,  but  a  straightforward  story  of  consid-- 
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toterest,  to  which  all  else  hclonging  to  the  art  ot  the 
lovelist  is  subordinatoJ. 

Beginning  at  the  end,  wo  get  at  our  prelude,  and 
ind  some  runaway  sailors  robbing  the  villa  of  an 
English  lady  in  Italy,  and  carrying  o!T  tlie  lady's  child — 

,  girl—w'ho  in  the  seafaring  quarter  of  Loudon  is 
brought  up  as  the  daughter  of  the  leader  of  the  gang — 
Black  Millsoiu — and  having  a  sweet  voice,  is  made, 
fhen  old  enough,  to  sing  at  a  low  tavern,  where  she 
inns  the  heart  of  a  merchant  captain,  named  Valentine 
Jembain.  This  easy-going  sailor  has  a  faithful  clerk 
in  the  person  of  Joyce  Ilarker,  a  wizen  little  hunch- 
luck  whom  he  has  befriended.  Captain  Jernham  has 
ibrother  George,  whom  he  e.xpects  to  meet  in  a  few 
diT8,  ami  whom,  not  oidy  on  account  of  fratorn.al 
iffcction,  but  because  Valentine  is  carrying  about  with 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  w  hich  the  brother  has  to 
&po5C,  the  captain  is  very  anxious  to  sec.  Joyce 
Barker  is  of  opinion  that  carrying  money  to  a  largo 
mount  loosely  about  Ratcliff  Highway  is  not  without 
inger,  and  suggests  banking  it;  of  this  Captain 
fcmliaiu  will  not  hear;  but,  at  the  persuasion  of  Joyce, 
he  goes  down  to  Allan  Ray  to  .see  an  oLl  aunt,  and  at 
the  promptings  of  love  for  the  pretty  singer,  runs  up 
to  town  again,  goes  to  sec  her  papa — Rlack  Jlillsom — 
plays  cards,  and  gets  robbed  and  murdered. 

The  pretty  singer,  who  is  virtue  itself,  knows  what 
has  occurred,  and  gets  away  from  the  murder,  picking 
up  starvation  as  a  ballad-singer.  In  this  capacity  she 
fills  in  with  Sir  Oswald  Everslcigh,  a  compassionate 
aoblemaii,  who  has  just  di.siidicrited  his  nephew  for  scan¬ 
dalous  immoralities.  The  ballad-singer  is  sent  to 
rhool,  and  is  to  be  educated  for  the  stage,  but  Sir 
Oswald  ultimately  projioses  marriage,  is  accepted,  and 
b(comcsthc  very  happie.st  of  men. 

The  disinherited  nephew,  Reginald  Everslcigh,  has  a 
MendfVictor  Carrington — a  doctor,  as  clever  as  he  is 
liBainous.  This  gentleman  suggests  that  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  might  be  brought  about  between  uncle  and  nephew 
by  a  becoming  display  of  penitence,  seasoned  with 
nogratulations  on  his  uncle's  new  alliance.  The  plan 
Bccecds.  Though  Reginald  is  no  longer  heir,  he  has 
bis  uncle’s  ffivour,  and  a  prospect.  Victor  contrives  to 
jet  introduced,  and  plays  against  the  cpicen.  He  leads 
tie  baronet  to  believe  that  his  wife  is  unfaithful — so 
■unages  as  to  hold  her  prisoner  for  a  wdiole  night, 
when  Sir  Oswald’s  jcalou.sy  is  at  the  highest.  Her 
letum  still  further  arouses  his  indignation ;  she  retires ; 
be  makes  his  will  in  favour  of  his  nephew — Victor, 
looking  through  the  window’ — afterwards  changes  his 
■ind,  and  burns  it,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  is  found 
ted  in  his  chair — poisoned. 

The  new  will  having  been  destroyed,  the  old  will,  in 
hvourof  Lady  Everslcigh,  is,  of  course,  in  force,  and 
>be  charge,  rashly  made  by  the  badlcd  nephew,  that  it 
■  uhe  who  has  murdered  the  baronet,  completely 
^ks  down,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  heiress  is  born 
to  the  estate. 

%  the  baronet’s  will  the  small  provision  which  is 
loft  for  Reginald  would  be  enhanced  by  the  death  of 
biu  two  cousins,  Lionel  and  Douglas  Dale,  to  the  extent 
often  thousand  a  year,  ^'ictor  Carrington,  who  holds 
ueknowledgment  from  Reginald,  payable  when  he 


shall  come  into  this  property,  sets  to  work  and  manages 
to  kill  Lionel  by  exchanging  a  well-bred  horse  for  a 
fierce  brute,  neither  obedient  to  bit  or  spur.  His  next 
efforts  arc  directed  to  the  entanglement  of  Douglas 
Dale  with  a  foreign  widow  of  question.able  character, 
at  whose  house — all  unknown  to  her — a  process  of  slow 
poisoning  is  carried  on. 

kVhile  these  c.xciting  circumstances  arc  in  progress, 
Lady  Ever.sleigh  is  employing  an  old  Row-street  officer 
to  trap  the  comr.ades  whom  she  suspects  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  murder ;  and  Rlack  .Mili.som,  who  attempts  to 
obtain  money  without  success,  revenges  himself  by 
running  away  with  the  child-heiress ;  but,  meeting 
with  an  .accident,  he  becomes  iienitent  in  an  ho.spital, 
and  tells  how  he  carried  off  another  heiress  many  ye.ai-s 
before,  and  also  how  he  murdered  Captain  Valentine 
Jernham.  So  far,  affairs  .are  m.ade  comfortable,  as 
Gcorgo  Jernham,  who  has  married  a  seafaring  man’s 
daughter,  has  been  kil  to  suspect  his  own  father-in-law 
of  the  very  munler  to  which  Mili.som  confesses,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  Mili.som  h.as  left  the  little  girl — 
Lady  Evensleigh’s  child— in  charge  of  a  close  neighbour 
of  George’s  aunt  at  Allan  Ray. 

As  to  what  becomes  of  the  slow-poi.soning  business, 
and  how  Victor  and  Reginald  succeed,  for  that  our 
readers  must  consult  the  story.  The  concluding 
chapters  are  exceedingly  well  worked  iqq  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  interest  to  the  last  page. 

Jjteton's  Christmas  Annual  this  year  will  bear  the 
title  of  Mo'nctj  Lint.  Its  contents  avill  bo  more  varied 
than  usu.al,  and  include  the  following  stories  : — “  A 
Very  Ill-used  Man,”  “  Wh.at  it  Cost  ^I.abel,”  “A 
Pawnbroker’s  Story,”  “  ^lamebury  Rings  ; ”  “Fallen 
Among  Thica’os,”  a  Story  of  University  Life;  ahighly- 
sens.ation.al  melodr.ama,  expressly  written  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Back  Drawing-room,  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Child  of  Circumstances ;  or,  the  Long-lost 
Father,  and  the  Force  of  Fancy  could  no  Farther  Go, 
in  Three  Acts  and  ever  so  many  Tableaux.”  This  will 
be  illustrated  after  the  manner  of  the  inimit.able  Skelt — 
penny  pl.ain,  twopence  coloured !  “  The  Rhyme  of  ye 

Ten  Tenures,  with  four  full-p.age  cngr.avings;  each 
noble  f.amily’s  tenure  being  carefully  and  elaborately 
copied  from  their  own  several  and  separate  brass.” 
Two  full-p.age  cngr.avings  “Of  the  Period ’’ w’ill  show 
not  only  the  girl,  but  the  boy,  the  swell,  the  snob,  the 
w.arrior,  the  clergym.an,  the  judge,  the  h.andin.aiden, 
the  voter,  the  Robert  and  the  Dog — of  the  period. 
“The  Comedies  of  iMavor”  will  be  given,  and  the 
“  Progress  of  Pertinax  Puzzlewit  through  his  Seven 
Stages,  from  Babylon  to  Gravesend.”  There  are  many 
more — grave,  serious,  severe — with  oddimeuts  and  fun- 
niments  in  abundance. 

Jlr.  Dickens  this  Christmas  will  issue  no  extra 
Christmas  number  ;  but  the  Christmas  numbers  of 
lliiiischulil  TForJ.s  formerly  issued  by  Charles  Dickens, 
will  be  published  during  November. 

The  author  of  Snou\  whose  Christmas  piece  attr.acted 
so  much  attention  last  year,  is  preparing  a  new  number, 
under  the  auriferous  title  of  Saniething  like  a  Nugget. 

There  will  be  no  Christmas  number  to  CasseWs 
Magazine,  but  a  special  Christmas  number  will  appear 
in  connection  with  The  Quiver. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


These  mantles  and  dresses  may  be  seen  and  purchased  of 

Messrs.  Grakt  and  Gask,  M  to  C2,  Orford-street,  and 

3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street. 

1329.— AValkikg  Toilet. 

Aa  under-dress  of  via  de  Bordeaux  coloured  silk. 
An  upper-dress  of  black  silk,  bordered  with  a  narrow 
fluting  of  black  silk,  and 
looped  up  on  either  side  by  a 
handsome  bow  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  under- 
dress,  with  jet  pendants.  The 
casaque,  of  black  velvet,  is 
of  a  perfectly  new  model ;  it 
is  short  at  the  back  ;  in  front 
there  are  two  wide  lappets 
which  cross  each  other ;  round 
waistband. 

The  trimming  of  the 
casaque  consists  of  a  rich 
embroidery  of  jet  beads  ;  the 
lappets  are  finished  off  with  a 
heavy  fringe  of  large  round 
beads  and  bugles.  Valois  hat 
of  black  velvet  bound  with 
satin,  ornamented  with  a  largo 
bow  of  black  velvet  at  the 
back,  and  a  beautiful  rose 
with  buds  and  foliage  in 
front. 

1330. — ^Velvet  C.ts.tQUE. 

The  short  and  tight-fitting 
casaque  is  of  blach  velvet, 
with  a  bodice  open  in  front. 

The  basquine,  rounded  in 
front,  is  fastened  at  the 
back  under  three  lappets 
trimmed  with  fringe,  which 
form  part  of  the  waistband. 

The  fringe,  of  quite  a  new 
style,  is  composed  of  satin 
balls,  with  small  silk  tassels 
at  the  bottom.  The  casaque 
is  embroidered  with  a  coral 
pattern  in  black  silk,  in  raised 
work ;  it  is  finished  off  at  the 
bottom  by  a  narrow  fluting 
of  black  silk.  Dress  of  shot 
poult  de  soie,  black  and  crim¬ 
son,  trimmed  above  the  hem 
with  a  double  puffing,  with  a 
heading  on  either  side.  Bon¬ 
net  of  white  velvet,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  border  of  Mechlin 
lace,  and  a  bunch  of  crimson 
velvet  flowers. 

Price  of  these 
elegant  mantles  in 
the  new  Sattara 
and  Venetian  cloths, 

3^  to  guineas, 
and  Lyons  silk 
velvet,  5^  to  10 
guineas. 


then  we  thought  to  have  done  with  sweeping  ti 
and  with  imperceptible  bonnets,  and  the  one  » 
long  as  the  other  continue  to  be  small. 

Again,  we  had  been  told  that  circulars  and  inant 
would  be  almost  exclusively  worn,  and  behold!  nt 
all  the  new  models  arc  tight-fitting  paletots. 

But  to  proct^l 


ankle,  the  d| 
gracefully  (hapedi 
looped  up,  and 
tight-fitting  jal( 


with  a  wide  sash  I 
round  the  waist,  j 
falling  in  long  la]  J 
at  the  back.  1 
'J'he  Bc'gence  el 
tumc  consists  of  a] 
tin  skirt,  and  a  dn 
and  paletot  of  bu 
or  coloured  rdi 
The  casaque  is  ir^ 
of  different  sbaji{ 
one  model  falls  lo^ 
at  the  back  and  fri^ 
remaining  open  ] 
the  sides,  edged] 
the  bottom  with  dt 
silk  fringe,  lb 
trimmed  with  nai^ 
satin  rouleau.  ' 
wide  satin  sash  f 
round  the  waistshd 
at  the  sides,  i 
serves  to  loop  up  j 
sboi-t  velvet  du 
The  toilet  is  cej 
pleted  byasatinslj 


.Hi^fc  S  a  marquise  ruche,  i 

j  Another  Kegel 

costume  consh^^ 

sash,  with  a  1m 
bow  and  lappets 

1329. — ^Walking  Toilet.  the  back.  Both  t 

paletot  and  sash  8 

edged  with  a  narrow  satin  fluting.  'J  he  coat-slrfT 
have  deep  cuffs  edged  with  a  similar  fluting. 
are  satin  bouillons  upon  the  epaulettes. 
dress  looped  up  in  paukrs ;  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
finished  off  with  a  satin  fluting  similar  to  that  roE 
the  paletot.  Satin  skirt  with  a  deep  flounce,  h*»*' 


THE  FASHIONS. 

Never  did  Fashion  show  itself  so  eapricious  as  this 
autumn.  Almost  all  our  previsions  have  proved  false, 
and  the  new  winter  models  are  not,  in  most  instances, 
at  all  what  we  expected. 

First  it  was  prophesied  that  crinolines  would  go  out 
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trimmed  with 


nth  >  ruche,  and  scalloped  out  round  the  bottom. 
t«in,  another  has  a  short  double-breasted  velvet 
J  .tot,  edged  with  a  border  of  sable  fur.  It  is  fastened 
yittays  in  front  witli  large  buttons.  The  velvet 
'ts  is  gracefully  draped,  and  raised  on  one  side  under 
ilirgehow  with  fringed  lappets.  Under-skirt  of  striped 
-.tin!  with  a  flounce  and  ruche. 

A  Louis  XV.  costume  is  com¬ 
bed  of  a  tight-fitting  velvet  ca- 


velvet  and  fringe.  Tight  sleeves 
embroidered  at  the  w'rists. 

Dress  of  black  gros-grain  silk.  The  trimming  is 
composcil  of  small  gathered  flounces  arranged  so  as  to 
form  tabs  all  round  the  skirt.  These  tabs  are  bordered 
with  a  satin  i)iping  ;  there  is  one  gathered  flounce 

round  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  Black  lace 
^  bonnet,  with  a  bunch 

i  j  of  red  geraniums  and 

y  an  aigrette  of  black 

I*  featliers  at  the  side. 

'i’wo  lappets  of  black 
lace  are  crossed  over 
the  hair,  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  bow 
and  ends  under  the 
chignon. 

'  'i'lie  above  gar- 
ments  may  be  seen 
and  ]>urehased  of 
Messrs.  (Irant  and 
tiask,  LH  to  02,  Ox- 
ford-street,  and  3,  4, 
and  5,  Wells-street. 
Price  of  tight-titting 
casaque  made  in  Sat- 
tara  and  Venetian 
[ cloth,  1 A  to  .3  guineas ; 
I  Itricc  of  j  aletot  on 

I  stand,  trimmed  with 

I  seal  or  astracan,  S 

For  morning  toilet 
(outof  doors)  t  lie  cos- 
tume  is  of  cloth  or 
^  serge,  and  plaid  tartan 

■  or  sti  iped  poplin. 

t  'J  bus,  c'oth  paletot 

*  without  sleeves,  and 

cloth  div.ss.  Under- 
bodice  of  plaid  tar- 
fan.  with  long  >lceve3, 
I  wide  tartan  sash  loop- 

■  I  ing  up  the  cloth  skirt; 

1,1  ;  tartan  under -skirt. 

/  'ihe  cloth  j'aletot  is 

trimmed  with  a  strip 
;  of  gros  -  grain  silk 

j'  pi]!ed  with  satin,  and 

with  deep  fringe  upon 
the  epaulettes. 

Again,  polonaise  of 
<lark  blue  cloth,  cut 
■  ' ^  square  and  rather 

low,  edged  with  a 
wide  black  velvet 
,  border.  Marie  An- 

,  toinettc  sleeves,  with 

;  a  velvet  fluting  .at  the 

-  ■  '  _  elbow.  Plaid  tartan 

■  ~  waistbiind,  with  a 

large  rosette  at  the 
back.  The  skirtof  the 
polonaise  is  draped 
at  the  back,  and 
raised  under  a  large 
an.  The  divss,  with  round  skirt,  high 
bodice,  \and  long  tight  sleeves,  is  made  entirely  of 
bright  plaid  tartan,  the  same  as  the  trimming  of  the 
polonaise.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  gathered 
flounces  five  inches  deep,  cut  on  the  cross,  and  headed 
with  a  ruche. 


silar  hppets  serve  to  loop  up  the 
lut  dress.  Silk  or  satin  skirt, 
-th  narrow  flounces. 

Marie  Antoinette  toilets  are  also 
j’snt.  The  paletot  is  of  satin, 
ih  a  fichu  of  velvet  crossed  over 
the  ends  of  the  fichu  fall  over 
skirt.  This  fichu  is  trimmed 
A  rouleaux  and  a  fluting  of  satin, 
lie  cuffs  upon  the  satin  sleeves  are 
is  of  satin. 


1 1 01  velvet. 

.liLw  to  the  paletot,  the  under- 
-rtof  stiiped  satin  and  silk.  A 
h  satin  sash  is  tied  at  the  back, 
jsome  iustances  the  paletot  is  of 
-ivgrain  silk,  with  a  satin  fichu, 
like  dress  of  silk  like  the  paletot, 
b:.'}*-  fringe  or  a  lace  border  may 
B.d  for  the  trimming,  instead  of 
liidn  fluting. 

Imperial  (or  terry)  velvet,  shot  of 
^colours,  is  used  for  .all  these  cos- 
‘  D»3,  and  looks  very  hamlsome  in 
k  and  crimson,  purple  and 
\;:e.  blue  and  green,  brown  and 
; 'I  black  and  violet,  and  so  on. 
'.e  satin  trimmings  are  of  the 
L'tcr  shade  of  the  two  ;  tlie  satin 
rais  either  shot  like  the  velvet, 
■striped  or  checked,  sometimes 
"coloured,  of  either  tint. 

Ihe  yellowish  crimson  called 
■•‘il'iii-  is  much  used  both  for  vel- 
iini  silk  tissues ;  also  bottle  green, 
-bii  brown,  and  bright  violet. 

Ow  illustration  1331  represents  a 
'7 pretty  and  stylish  walking  cos- 


i:c8  with  '  ■  -C-  ■ 

vel-  laSO.— CASAQur. 

‘  ribbon, 

1  round  the  bottom  with  black  silk  fringe.  Upon 
of  the  back  there  are,  besides  the  velvet 
small  bows  of  velvet  placed  at  regular  distances. 

^nd  waistband  is  fastened  under  a  velvet  rosette. 

V  •calloped-out  collar,  bound  with  velvet ;  at  the 
lash  ends  ornamented  with  black  silk  braiding. 
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13:J1. — Walking  Toilet. 

Or,  instead  of  the  polonaise,  we  see  a  cloth  skirt  and 
pointed  pelerine,  or  short  circular  over  a  plaid  <lre33. 
A  plaid  sash  is  tied  at  the  back  in  the  case  of  the 
pelerine,  in  that  of  the  circular  there  are  plaid  rosettes 
to  loop  it  up  at  the  back,  aud  a  rosette  also  on  the 
■waistband.  Striped  AUpine  or  poplin  delaine  is  used 
instead  of  tartan  for  some  costiunes,  avith  a  polonaise 
or  paletot  of  cloth  or  serge. 

In  general,  the  walking  costume  is  far  more  elaborate 
than'we  ever  saw  it  before.  The  under-skirt  is  invari¬ 
ably  trimmed  with  flounces  and  ruches,  and  the  paletot 
forms  a  sort  of  second  skirt,  ornamented  with  bows  or 
rosettes. 

The  mixture  of  blue  and  green  is  more  fashionable 
than  ea'cr;  it  is  seen  in  shot,  striped,  and  checked 
materials;  in  velvet,  satin,  silk,  ami  woollen  tissues. 

In  new  woollen  tissues  we  notice  several  kinds  of 
Pekin — striped  material ;  sfiliii  Titrr,  a  soft  and  'very 
brilliant  woollen  matei  ial ;  glace,  poplin  delaine,  and 
Valencia,  aud  drap  d’Ai’cinberg — very  suitable  for 
ladies'  dresses  aud  mantles.  English  materials,  such 
as  serge,  tweed,  linsey,  and  tartan,  are  also  in  great 
favour  just  now  in  Paris.  Plaids,  especially,  are,  as 
we  liavc  already  mentioned,  very  generally  employed, 
not  alone,  but  with  some  self-coloured  material,  for  the 
aalkiug  costume. 


In  silks,  there  are  rich  striped  and  shot  pnul^ 
soie,  shot  and  self-coloured  satins,  and  also  plaidi  n 
the  most  brilliant  colours  upon  a  black  ground.  11 
plaid  satin  looks  remarkably  well  for  a  tiiuuninsr. 

'i'heu  we  see  velvets,  both  plain  and  glace,  blj 
and  coloured.  Terry  velvets,  call rd  impo-inl,  in ; 
j  colours,  for  dresses.  These  new  imperial  velvets  a- 
!  shot  of  two  colours;  the  most  fashionable  are  gte?' 
j  and  blue,  brown  and  gold,  and  black  and 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  vdoiirs  Ottoman,  a  beauilii 
j  kind  of  velvet  with  coloured  patterns  brocaded  overu 

The  favourite  style  of  mantle  is,  as  above  stated,  li: 
llegence,  or  Louis  XV  tight-fitting  casatpie;  butv 
also  see  a  large  number  of  circulars. 

For  carriage  cloaks,  circulars  of  gros-grain  or  velve. 
entirely  lined  with  srpiirrel  fur,  and  bordered  m 
minever  or  .sable. 

In  cloth  cloaks  for  deini-loilet  the  following  descr. 
to  bo  particularly  mentioned : — 

The  (ianle  C'ltasse,  a  paletot  in  a  kind  of  furry  eloh 
imitating  Astrakan  fur. 

The  half-fitting  paletot  of  velvety  cl«'i 

with  satin  trimming. 

llegence  paletots  of  plushy  cloth,  and  casaquesc: 
cloth  lined  with  fur. 

For  travelling,  the  MacDonald,  an  ample  circularc 
plaid  tartan,  -with  a  capre,  gathered  up  under  ro.s ;; 
of  the  same  material. 

And  for  opera  cloaks  two  new  models — La  Fam-aii 
of  white  Alepine,  striped  silk  and  satin;  a  circA 
with  lappets  etlged  with  fringe,  and  a  very  deep  frinji 
of  silk  cord  and  satin  grclots  all  round ;  aud  La  Palih 
a  burnous  of  light  plush,  lined  with  satin.  There  iii 
tiny  hood  at  the  back. 

There  is  also  a  new  style  of  jacket,  fresh  fni 
Russia,  La  St-hamarka,  of  silk  velvet,  lined  with  ssdi 
and  trimmed  with  ruches.  Rut  jackets  arc  much 
worn  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  three  or  fra 
years. 

The  loose  jacket  and  the  loose  paletot  are  quite  & 
carded.  Pretty  figures  arc  shown  off  to  the  gri  it 
advantage  by  the  tight-fitting  p.aletot  and  waistbaii 
The  admirers  of  slender  waists  arc  therefore  gratifi^ 
but  we  can  assure  the  magazine’s  correspondents  tl 
no  hard  stays,  laced  behind,  such  as  they  advocate, « 
worn  by  our  Paris  clinjantcK — the  fashionable  corset  ai 
very  small  one,  with  no  hardness  in  it,  and  fastens  ii 
front.  Parisians  know  well  that  without  case  there! 
no  real  grace  or  elegance,  ^^'c  should  as  soon  unlle^ 
stand  the  luxury  of  tight-innching  shoes  as  that  of- 
tight-laced  corset. 

As  to  the  crinoline,  in  its  present  reduced  form  *- 
think  it  far  from  unbecoming.  It  is  only  with  v. 
dressy  toilets  that  the  panier  tournurc  is  worn. 

Indoor  dresses  ai-e  very  different  from  walking  tout' 
Not  only  arc  they  of  but  one  colour  in  themselves, 
their  trimming  is  of  the  same  shade  also.  Al: 
all  the  new  dresses  we  have  seen  arc  trimmed  n 
satin. 

A  Cunitd/ar  coloured  gros-grain  silk  dress  is  triu.: 
with  a  flounce  put  on  with  a  heading,  both  edge*  - 
■which  are  bound  with  satin  of  the  same  colour; 
bodice,  high  at  the  back  and  upon  the  shoulders,  ut-- 
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^  and  square  in  front ;  it  is  trimmed  round  the  top 
with  a  ruche  edged  with  satin.  The  demi-wide  sleeves 
ne  finished  off  at  the  elbow.s  hy  a  fluting  also  edged 
with  satin.  The  sldrt  is  train-shaped. 

A  dress  of  golden  brown  satin  Tiirc  is  also  trimmed 
with  a  flounce  edged  with  satin.  The  bodice  is  opened 
j  fldfc  upon  the  bosom,  and  tvimmed  round  with  a 
mche,  which  is  continued  down  the  centre  to  the 
jjist;  this  ruche  is  edged  on  cither  side  with  .satin. 
Pierc  is  a  sash  of  the  same  material  as  the  drc.s.s. 
(.ked  all  round  with  a  fluting  of  satin. 

It  would  be  but  a  useless  repetition  to  describe  any 
iiorc  silk  or  woollen  drosses  I'or  the  ilrawing-room, 
aace  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  trimmed  with. 
Jounces,  llutings,  and  ruches,  boun  1  at  either  edge 
with  satin  of  the  same  colour. 

A  dinner  dress  of  blue  satin  is  made  witlTan  ample 
jisin-shaped  dress,  quite  plain,  above  which  is  a 
bisquinc,  forming  a  second  skirt.  Tliis  basquinc  i.s 
pthcred  into  large  pufi's,  divided  by  rouleaux ;  it  is 
edged  with  a  very  handsome  fringe.  The  low  Ilaphacl 
bodice  has  a  sort  of  bertlie  formed  of  folds  of  satin. 
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(dged  with  fringe. 

Another  evening  dress  is  of  green  glace  silk,  shot 
with  rose  colour ;  nnder-skirt  with  a  flounce  and  ruche ; 
the  latter  divided  at  regular  distances  with  butterfly 
;  upper-skirt  elegantly  draqied  with  a  wide  sash 
[< green  satin;  low  bodice,  trimmed  with  ruches  ami 
bows. 

Illustration  l;);d2  is  a  grand  reception  toilet  in 
Louis  XF.  style-  This  dress  is  m.ade  of  gl.acd  silk, 
iotwitli  mauve  and  white,  svith  ruches  and  flutiug.s 
rf  white  silk,  and  bows  of  mauve  ribbon  fastened  with 
■g:pe,arl  hea  ls.  The  bodice  is  cut  square,  and  open 
front  only,  iqjou  a  white  luce  chemisette.  The 
Inin-sh.ipcd  skirt  is  jdaiii  in  front,  and  looped  iqr  at 
.  back  into  a  large  puff  a  la  Camargo.  The  trimming, 
ijuiiwli.e.  cl.ahorate,  is  clearly  shown  hy  our  illustra- 
;oD,  The  very  liigh  coiffure  is  adorned  with  a  satin 
MW  similar  to  those  of  the  dress.  A  long  curl  hangs 
■  the  neck. 

The  butterfly,  or  Louis  XV.  bow,  appears  in  mo'it  of 
the  new  trimmings,  .as  it  should  do,  for  it  is  quite  in 
Bflewith  the  toilets  of  the  day,  copied  from  those  worn 
If  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  her  suite  of  bc.au  ties ; 
»,  if  you  object  to  the  model,  by  the  fair  Alurie 
litoiuctte  ill  her  youth,  before  grief  and  caqitivity 
come  upon  her. 

Llustratiou  shows  a  new-shaped  riding-habit 
I/«g  skirt  and  hunting-jacket  of  light  grey  cloth 
Ihe  jacket  is  fitted  to  the  figure  by  a  round  waist- 
kad;  it  opens  upon  tlio  bosom  with  revers.  The 
ksquos  have  also  revers,  and  the  coat-sloovcs  are  tcr- 
•iaated  with  a  deep  cuff ;  chemisette  trimmed  with 
Vikncionues  lace ;  cha^.seur  hat  of  grey  felt,  trimmel 
»iih  velvet  of  the  same  shade,  and  a  long  wliito 
Esther.  Tliis  sinqfle  costume  may  be  rendered  much 
■ore  elegant  and  fanciful ;  for  instance,  it  can  be  ma  le 
•f  white  clotli ;  llie  j.icket  with  pipings  and  revers  of 
roby-coloure  1  satin,  the  buttons  of  tlio  same  colour. 
Imentione  I  iu  my  last  letter  that  the  drpihjiic  stylo 
of  head-dre.s.siiig  was  most  iu  vogue ;  bunches  of 
liTmg  curls  arc  fastened  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb. 


Chignons  remaining  so  large,  of  course  bonnets  remain 
small. 

The  new  bonnets  we  see  are,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  imehc,  forming  a  dia  li-m  above  the  forehead.  Im¬ 
perial  velvet  (tlio  same  as  that  ineiitioncd  for  dresses) 
is  very  much  used  for  bonnets,  also  shot  silk  and  satin. 

I  took  note  of  a  bonnet  formed  of  a  diadem  ruche  of 
white  satin,  with  lace  at  the  back,  and  just  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  hollyhock  blossom  of  Caioubier  red 
velvet,  witli  reddi.sh -brown  foli.age,  frosted  over  with 
silver ;  lappets  of  lace  and  satin,  fastened  with  one 
bud  of  the  s.amc  flower. 

Another  diadem  bourn  t  of  green  and  blue  shot  velvet, 
bound  with  satin  to  match  ;  a  bunch  of  large  green 
berries,  frosted  with  blue,  and  foli.age  to  correspond,  is 
placed  on  one  side;  laqipets  fadeiied  with  a  spr.ay  of 
the  same. 

A  bonnet  with  a  round  flat  crown,  like  a  toquet,  of 
blue  velvet,  with  hqqicts  of  the  same ;  in  front,  a 
tuft  of  green  feathers  thrown  back  most  gracefully 
over  the  crovvn ;  a  brooch  to  fa.stcn  the  wi  to  velvet 
lappets. 

Another  toquet  bonnet,  of  wliite  velvet  with  .an 
edging  of  swansdowii ;  one  red  lusc  is  placed  in 
front,  and  one  to  fasten  the  velvet  lapqiets. 

A  Afelicis  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  with  a  pearl 
brooch  in  front,  and  a  v.'hitc  feather  tlirown  back  over 
the  crow’u. 

In  general,  those  bonnets  that  arc  not  mere  ruchc-s  of 
satin  or  velvet  arc  made  quite  round,  and  worn  like  hats, 
only  that  there  arc  velvet  Lappets  for  strings.  These 
bonnets  are  trimmed  v.'ith  feathers  or  with  fur. 

Then  there  are  a  v.arioty  of  hats,  and  we  fancy  more 
of  these  will  be  worn  in  town  this  winter  than  has  been 
tlic  case  as  yet.  Tlie  Gabricllo  hat,  which  is  infinitely 
more  becoming  than  fl.at  toquets  to  all  faces  with  rather 
marked  features ;  the  MljHon,  and  the  Malcontent. 

The  (labrielle  hat  has  a  somewhat  high  crown,  and 
dightly  turned-up  brim ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  bunch 
of  woodcock’s  or  pheasant's  feathers,  and  is  generally 
m.ailo  of  grey  or  black  felt. 

The  Alignon  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  former  ;  it  is 
made  of  velvet  turned  up  with  satin,  and  has  a  straight 
aigrette  .at  tlie  side. 

Hut  the  Malcontent  is,  pcrh.aqis,  the  jiretticst  ol  all, 
and  very  hard  to  please  must  bo  the  lady  who  would 
■M  hiaPaiikiit  to  wear  such  a  dainty  hat;  it  has  a  not 
very  high  sloping  crown,  covered  W'ith  feathers  laid 
ioftly  over  it,  and  it  is  turned  iqa  on  one  side  only, 
riiis  hat  is  extrem  ly  ladylike  in  light  grey  felt,  with 
leathers  of  tlie  same  shade. 

For  young  ladies,  grey  felt  hats  are  trimmed  with 
very  wide  plaid  satin  ribbon.  The  ribbon  is  arranged 
into  a  bow,  with  falling  looqvs  and  long  ends. 

Little  people  must  not  be  forgotten,  ainl  they  seem 
lilcely  to  bo  very  prettily  as  well  as  warmly  clothed 
t’.iis  winter. 

For  little  girls,  we  sec  vmry  tasteful  little  frocks  of 
plaid  tartan,  trimmel  with  scallopo l-out  edgings  of 
black  sarcenet.  This  kind  of  trimming  is  made  of  a 
btriqi  of  sarcenet  folded  into  qioints. 

The  I’omponnctto  frock  is  very  coquettish ;  it  is 
male  of  sliephcid’s  plaid,  rod  and  white  or  blue  and 
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mixed  with  the  front  trimming.  A  haudsome  curled 
feather  is  laid  over  the  front  part  of  the  border  and 
Pink  satin  strings,  edged  with  blaek  lacc.  ' 


crown. 

Dress  of  black  gros-grain  silk,  with  sash  and  trim- 1 
miiig  of  pink  satin  or  velvet.  High  bodice  with  a  trim¬ 
ming  forming  a  berthe  in  front  and  simulating  a  hood 
at  the  back,  with  cross-strips  and  bows.  The  upper- 
skirt  is  short,  and  looped  up  under  the  bow  of  the  sash. 
The  second  skirt,  short  and  round,  is  completed  by  a 
flounce  headed  by  a  pink  satin  cross-strip.  Satin' 
petticoat  terminated 
I  with  a  pink  and  black 

I  I/.  f  '  .  flounce. 

I  i  ^  \  \  N.'  \  IllGHT-IIAND  FiGUMS 

ij  f  i  — Visiting  Toilet.— 

.-j  I  ;  S;'.  Plainvhitc  silk  bonnet; 

'  Ij  I  \  I  trimming  of  gold  yel-' 

,1 ;  dress,  tenninated  by  a 

I  flounce  twelve  inches 

i  deep,  headed  by  three 

black  velvet  cross- 
'>>■  '  strips  ;  high  bodice 


range 


cross 


i^K)n  I 

omau] 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATF. 
Left-hand  Fioorf,. — Black  velvet  bonnet  with  a 
flat  crown,  trimmed  round  with  a  ruche  of  pink  satin 
or  velvet.  An  ornament  of  ruby-colourod  crystal  is 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  BONNET  PLATE. 

1.  Garnet-coloured  velvet  bonnet,  composed  of  a 
drapery  forming  lappets,  edged  with  lace,  and  oma- 
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tented  in  front  with  a  curled  feather  and  a  bead 
Ugrctte  with  jet. 

*  3.  Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  satin  ruche.  ITie 


DF.SCiaPTIO.\  OK  OUK  COLOUllED  PATTEK.V. 

ANTIUACASSAE  IX  GOBELIN  STITfUI,  ON  RAILWAY  CANVAS. 

Matiriah;  2i>  inches  of  canvas ;  2  ounces  of  scarlet  double 
Berlin  wool;  and  half  an  ounce  of  green  icool. 

In  this  age  of  railways  and  velocipedes,  anything 
that  is  slow  or  tedious  seems  insufferable.  The  days 
when  ladies  undertook  pieces  of  needlework  that  it 
would  reipurc  yjars  of  patient  labour  to  achieve  are 
long  past  now  the  sewing  machine  is  put  into  use 
when  plain  sewing  or 
braiding  is  required ; 
and  as  to  fancy  woik, 
the  easiest  and  quickest 

Our  present  pattern 
quite  answers  that  de- 
'  scription,  so  we  flatter 

ourselves  it  will  please 
many  of  our  fair 

The  canvas  cm- 
ployed  is  very  coarse 
in  one  sense,  very  fine 

A  3  1  another ;  that  is,  its 

....  .1.  ..... ...  iu 


'  3.  Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  satin  ruche, 
ipper  part  is  ornamented  with  a  largo  velvet  bow  and 
i  bird,  the  tail  of  which  forms  an  aigrette.  Black  lace 
appets  fastened  with  a  velvet  bow. 

'  S.  Velvet  bonnet  iu  the  fanchon  shape,  trimmed  in 


I  S.  Velvet  bonnet  iu  the  fanchon  shape,  trimmed 
rent  with  a  lace  ruche  mixed  with  narrow  coloured 
A  large  rose  edged  with  lace  ornaments 


^bbou  velvet. 

lie  upper  part,  'fhe  strings  are  fastened  with  a  smaller 


cross- 
)odice 
t  but- 


Mtin,  edged  with  a 
niche  coming  down 
upon  a  scarf  of  white 
iacc ;  a  bird  placed 
qion  a  bunch  of  roses 
ornaments  the  front. 

7.  Velvet  toquet, 
composed  of  a  bunch 
of  thick  loops,  and 
trimmed  with  a  curled 
white  feather.  The 
itrings  are  fastened  at 
the  back. 

8.  Child's  hat  of  a 
convex  shape,  pleated  upon  the  brim,  and  ornamented 
with  square  tabs  and  white  feathers ,  the  whole  finished 
off  with  two  small  silk  tassels. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Lon¬ 
don,  we  may  mention  that  any  of  these  stylish  bonnets 
nay  be  seen  and  purchased  at  Madame  Parsons’  esta- 
UUliments,  92,  Regent-street,  26,  27,  37,  38,  Burling- 
km-arcade,  W.  ~ 


very 

easy  to  copy. 

It  is  worked  in  scar¬ 
let  and  green  Berlin 
wool. 

One  row  of  close 
overcast  stitches  is 
worked  all  round  the 
outer  edge ;  then  a 
woollen  fringe  is  knotted  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  antimacassar,  which  looks  remarkably  well  when 
finished.  Our  diagram  shows  it  when  conqileted  and 
thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

We  also  give  a  small  design,  showing  another  pattern 
for  the  border  of  the  antimacassar.  In  this  pattern 
the  edge  of  the  canvas  is  scalloped  out. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street, 
Covent-gardeu,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
3s.  9d. ;  postage,  4d. 

In  preparation  for  future  months  we  have  some 
exquisite  patterns,  and  wo  desire,  in  this  connection, 
to  call  our  subscribers’  attention  to  Madame  Goubaud’s 
Needlework  Patterns,  now  being  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  in  shilling  volumes. 


1333  — Hiding  II.\nrr. 


Information  respecting  the  prices  of 
she  various  chapeaux  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
» letter  to  Madame  Parsons,  who  will  immediately 
ittend  to  any  inquiries  in  reference  to  our  coloured 
jlate.  French  bonnets  arc,  we  know,  vaunted  as 
uperior  to  those  of  English  make,  but  w’e  believe  that 
Uadaine  Parsons  imports  many  of  Parisian  build,  and 
iho  employs  Parisian  builders. 
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WE  now  come  to  the  library.  The  library  first 
appears  as  a  separate  apartment  in  a  Roman 
house :  that  discovered  at  Herculaneum  was  small,  and 
lined  with  presses  about  the  height  of  a  man,  in  which 
the  rolls  of  papyrus  and  parchment  were  kept.  The 
Romans,  however,  had  no  writing-tables  or  cabinets, 
and  their  library,  to  modern  ideas,  seems  rather  bare  of 
furniture. 

The  modern  library  should  have  a  south-east  aspect, 
and  be  well  lighted  by  one  or  two  large  windows,  in 
which  couches  should  stand ;  the  walls  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  floor  mxist  be  lined  with  bookcases,  made  of 
mahogany,  oak,  maple,  or  polished  birch  or  deal,  with 
glass  doors,  which  exclude  a  great  deal  of  the  dust  that 
would  otherwise  lodge  upon  and  deface  the  volumes. 
The  bookcases  should  be  about  three  feet  wide  and 
made  separately,  although  screwed  together  and  fitting 
perfectly ;  this  will  be  found  a  better  plan  than  having 
one  large  case,  which,  by  its  additional  weight,  is 
awkward  to  move  at  “  carpet-lifting”  time.  The 
shelves  for  the  books  should  be  eight  inches  wide ;  this 
size  will  carry  most  books,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
any  volumes  placed  at  the  back  of  others.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  bookcases  may  be  made  deeper  to  take 
very  large  volumes,  and  should  be  inclosed  by  doors  of 
wood  to  correspond,  as  glass  doors  are  liable  to  be 
broken  when  close  to  the  ground. 

There  should  be  a  round  table,  a  long  writing-table 
with  drawers,  or  a  cabinet  or  secretary  in  the  library, 
and  when  used  by  ladies  a  davenpm’t  should  be  added. 
TTie  carpet  should  be  dark,  the  curtains  of  sober  hue, 
and  falling  in  full  folds.  A  clock  and  bronze  ornaments 
are  suitable  for  the  mantelpiece.  The  chairs  should  be 
easy  lounging  chairs,  and,  besides  a  few  upright  chairs 
for  use  while  writing,  there  should  bo  the  new  library 
step-chair,  which  can  be  used  as  a  chair  or  as  library- 
steps.  The  modern  library  is  not  unfrequently  graced 
with  a  self-acting  organ,  many  persons  enjoying  music 
most  while  reading.  These  organs  arc  made  in  all  sizes, 
and  arc  very  beautiful  in  tone  and  correct  in  time  and 
expression. 

This  is  a  description  of  au  English  library.  Edgar 
Allan  I’oc  has  given  the  best  description  of  an  ideal 
apartment,  the  original  of  which,  he  states,  is  to  bo 
found  in  America: — “The  room  is  oblong,  a  shape 
affording  the  best  ordinary  opportunities  for  the 
adjustment  of  furniture;  it  has  but  one  door,  by  no 
means  a  wide  one,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram,  and  but  two  windows,  which  are  at  the  other. 
These  are  large,  reaching  down  to  the  floor,  have  deep 
recesses,  and  open  on  an  Italian  veranda.  Their  panes 
arc  of  crimson-tinted  glass,  set  in  rosewood  framings 
more  massive  than  usual.  They  are  curtained  within 
the  recess  by  a  thick  silver  tissue,  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  windows,  and  hanging  loosely  in  small  volumes 
(folds).  Without  the  recess  are  curtains  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  crimsom  silk,  fringed  with  a  deep  network  of 
gold,  and  lined  with  the  silver  tissue  which  is  the 
material  of  the  exterior  blind.  There  are  no  cornices, 
but  the  the  folds  of  the  whole  fabric,  which  arc  sharp 
rather  than  massive,  and  have  an  airy  appearance,  issue 


from  beneath  a  broad  entablature  of  rich  gilt-work,  I 
which  encircles  the  room  at  the  juncture  of  the  ceiling, 
and  walls.  The  drapery  is  thrown  open  also  or  closed 
by  means  of  a  thick  rope  of  gold,  loosely  enveloping 
it,  and  resolving  itself  readily  into  a  knot ;  no  pins  or 
other  such  devices  arc  apparent.  The  colours  of  the 
curtains  and  their  fringe — the  tints  of  crimson  aad 
gold — appear  everywhere  in  profusion,  and  determine 
the  character  of  the  room.  The  carpet — of  Saxony , 
material — is  quite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  is  of  the 
same  crimson  ground,  relieved  simply  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gold  cord  (like  that  festooning  the  curtains), 
slightly  relieved  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
thrown  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  succession 
of  short  irregular  crosses,  one  occasionally  overlaying 
the  other.  • 

“The  walls  are  papered  with  a  glossy  paper  of  a  silver- 
grey  tint,  spotted  with  small  arabesque  devices  of  a 
fainter  hue  of  the  prevailing  crimson.  Many  paintings 
relieve  the  expanse  of  the  paper.  These  arc  chiefly  land¬ 
scapes  of  an  imaginative  cast — such  as  the  fairy  grottoes 
of  Stanfield,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Sw  amp  of  Chap¬ 
man.  There  are,  nevertheless,  three  or  four  femde 
heads  of  an  ethereal  beauty — portraits  in  the  manner 
of  Sully.  The  tone  of  each  picture  is  warm  but  dark. 
There  are  no  brilliant  effects.  Repose  speaks  in  all. 
Not  one  is  of  small  size. 

“  Diminutive  paintings  give  that  spotty  look  to  a 
room  which  is  the  blemish  of  so  many  a  fine  work  of  art 
overtouched.  The  frames  are  broad  but  not  deep,  and 
richly  carved,  without  being  dulled  or  filagreed.  They 
have  the  white  lustre  of  burnished  gold.  They  lie  flat  on 
the  walls,  and  do  not  hang  off  with  cords.  The  designs 
themselves  are  often  seen  to  better  advantage  in  this 
latter  position,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the 
chamber  is  improved.  But  one  mirror — and  this  not  a 
very  large  one — is  visible.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  cir¬ 
cular,  and  it  is  hung  so  that  a  reflection  of  the  person 
can  be  obtained  from  none  of  the  ordinary  sitting- 
places  of  the  room. 

“  Two  large  low  sofas  of  rosewood  and  crimson  silk, 
gold-flowered,  form  the  only  seats,  with  the  exception 
of  tw'o  light  conversation  chairs,  also  of  rosewood. 
Thera  is  a  pianoforte  (rosewood  also)  without  a  cover, 
and  thrown  open.  An  octagonal  table,  formed  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  richest  gold-threaded  marble,  is  placed 
near  one  of  the  sofas.  This  is  also  without  cover — the 
drapery  of  the  curtains  has  been  thought  suflicient. 

“Four  large  and  gorgeous  Sevres  vases,  in  which 
bloom  a  profusion  of  sweet  and  vivid  flowers,  occupy 
the  slightly-rounded  angles  of  the  room.  There  is  a  tall 
candelabrum  bearing  a  small  antique  lamp  with  highly- 
perfumed  oil.  Some  light  and  graceful  hanging 
shelves,  with  golden  edges  and  crimson  silk  cords  with 
gold  tassels,  sustain  two  or  three  hundred  magnifi¬ 
cently-bound  books.  Beyond  these  things  there  is  no 
furniture,  if  we  except  an  Argand  lamp  with  a  jdain 
crimson-tinted  ground-glass  shade,  which  depends  from 
the  lofty  ceiling  and  throws  a  tranquil  but  magical 
radiance  over  all.” 

This  romantic  description  but  ill  prepares  us  to 
descend  the  stairs  into  that  region  whicli  has  been 
called  “  the  heart  of  the  house” — the  kitchen' — but  oun 
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“Lares  and  Penates”  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
a  description  of  what  a  kitchen  should  be. 

The  kitchens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  England,  are 
said  to  have  bwn  constructed  after  tlie  fashion  of  those 
of  the  Romans.  They  were  generally  octagonal,  with 
several  fireplaces,  but  no  chimneys  ;  neither  was  there 
any  wood  admitted  into  the  building.  Some  kitchens 
had  funnels  or  vents  below  the  caves  to  let  out  the 
steam,  which  was  sometimes  considerable,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  used  their  meat  chie.dy  in  the  boiled  state. 
From  this  circumstance,  some  of  their  large  kitchens 
had  four  ranges,  comprising  a  boiling-place  for  small 
boiled  meats,  and  a  boiling-house  for  the  great  boiler. 
In  private  houses  the  culinary  arrangements  were,  no 
doubt,  different ;  for  Du  Cange  mentions  a  little  kitchen 
with  a  chamber,  even  in  a  solarium,  or  upper  floor. 

The  kitchen  range  is  naturally  the  most  important 
object  in  the  kitchen  furnishing.  The  Improved  Lea¬ 
mington  Kitchener  is  said  to  surpass  any  other  range  in 
use  for  easy  cooking  by  one  fire.  It  has  a  hot  plate, 
which  is  well  calculated  for  an  ironing-stove,  and  on 
which  as  many  vessels  as  will  stand  upon  it  may  be 
kept  boiling  without  being  either  soiled  or  injured. 
Besides,  it  has  a  perfectly  ventilated  and  spacious 
wrought-iron  roaster,  with  movable  shelves,  draw-out 
stand,  double  dripping-pan,  and  mcat-stind.  The 
roaster  can  be  converted  into  an  oven  by  closing  the 
valves,  when  bread  and  pastry  can  be  baked  in  it  in  a 
superior  manner.  It  also  has  a  large  iron  boiler  with 
brass  tap  and  steam-pipe,  round  and  square  gridirons 
for  chops  and  steaks,  ash-jjan,  open  fire  for  roasting, 
and  a  set  of  ornamental  covings  with  plate-warmer 
attached.  It  took  a  first-class  prize  and  medal  in  the 
(dreat  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  was  also  exhibited,  with 
all  the  recent  improvements,  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
in  1858.  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Slack,  of  the  Strand,  arc, 
we  believe,  the  London  agents  for  this  Leamington 
Kitchener. 

From  kitchen  ranges  to  the  implements  used  in 
cookery  is  but  a  step.  M'ith  these  every  kitchen 
should  be  well  supplied,  otherwise  the  cook  must  not 
be  expected  to  “  perform  her  office”  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Of  the  culinary  utensils  of  the  ancients  our 
knowledge  is  very  limited ;  but  as  the  art  of  living,  in 
every  civilised  country,  is  pretty  much  the  same,  the 
instruments  for  cooking  must,  in  a  great  degree,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  On  referring  to 
classical  antiquities,  we  find  mentioned,  among  house¬ 
hold  utensils,  leather  bags,  baskets  constructed  of  twige, 
reeds,  and  rushes ;  boxes,  basins,  and  bellows ;  bread- 
moulds,  brooms,  and  brushes ;  caldrons,  colanders, 
cisterns,  and  chafing-dishes;  cheese-rasps,  knives,  and 
ovens  of  the  Dutch  kind ;  funnels  and  frying-pans ; 
haudmills,  soup-ladles,  milk-pails,  and  oil-jars ;  presses, 
scales,  and  sieves ;  sptts  of  different  sizes,  but  some  of 
them  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox ;  spoons,  fire-tongs, 
trays,  trenchci"s,  and  drinking-vessels ;  with  others  for 
carrying  food,  preserving  milk,  and  holding  cheese. 

For  a  correct  list  of  modern  cooking  utensils  and 
kitchen  furniture  we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Bccton's  Household  Managemont, 
Part  I.,  where  every  information  on  this  interesting 
subject  will  bo  found. 


The  Norwegian  Kitchener  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  a 
kitchen,  and  consists  of  a  box  inclosed  in  another  and 
larger  box ;  felted  material  is  placed  bctwec^^^t^.e'  two 
cases,  and  the  food,  having  been  placed  upon  the  fire 
in  an  ordinary  way  for  a  few  minutes,  is  transppsed  to 
the  box,  which  is  securely  closed,  and  the  meat,  remain¬ 
ing  at  the  same  temperature,  is  gently  stewed  or  boiled, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jj,or- 
wegia’i  Kitchener  is  made  upon  the  refrigerator  pri^-. 
ciplc,  and  keeps  the  heat  in,  while  the  refrigerator 
keeps  it  out. 

The  kitchen  should  have  a  large  cupboard  or  press 
in  it  for  preserving  such  stores  as  are  affected  by 
damp.  The  kitchen  floor  should  be  covered  with  a 
plain  but  thoroughly  good  oilcloth,  and  a  strip  of 
carpet  and  a  hearthrug  should  be  placed  over  this 
and  removed  during  the  process  of  cooking.  The 
chairs  should  be  of  the  kind  called  “  Windsor,” 
and  the  table  of  deal  with  drawers  in  it.  A  clock  is 
an  essential  in  a  kitohen,  and  ought  to  be  an  excellent 
timekeeper.  The  scullery  should  be  furnished  with 
sink,  taps  for  hot  and  cold  water,  a  plate-rack  above 
the  sink,  a  knifoboard,  or,  bettor  still,  Kent’s  patent 
knife-cleaner.  Whore  space  admits,  a  small  table  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  a  scullery. 

The  larder  should  be  light,  airy,  and  oocl.  It  should 
contain  a  refrigerator,  one  of  the  now  kind  that  filters 
the  water  wliich  runs  away  from  the  ice ;  a  hanging- 
shelf,  a  slate  or  marble  slab  three  or  four  feet  long, 
besides  various  shelves.  In  the  coal-cellar  a  coal-shovel 
and  broom  should  always  be  kept,  as  well  as  an  outside 
mat  at  the  coal-cellar  door  for  the  servants’  use  on 
leaving  the  cellar.  In  the  boor-oellar  cask-stands 
should  bo  placed,  and  a  mallet,  clean  taps,  brown 
paper,  and  new  vent-pegs  should  be  kept  in  readiness. 
In  the  wine-cellar  all  the  bins  should  be  labelled,  and 
a  slate  hung  up  with  a  pencil  attached  to  w'ritc  any 
memoranda  concerning  the  wine.  A  table,  corkscrew, 
and  knife  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  celiac,  as  many  wines 
lose  their  flavour  and  quality  by  being  brought  into  a 
different  temperature  before  decanting. 

The  store-room  arrangements  differ  in  many  houses, 
but  rows  of  shelves,  cupboards,  and  rows  of  hooks 
for  spare  tea-cups,  coffee-oups.  Sic.,  are  common 
to  all. 

ITic  pantry  should  be  furnished  with  prasses  for 
glass,  plate,  and  linen,  with  table  and  chairs,  and 
witli  a  sink  arranged  with  taps  for  hot  and  cold 
water. 

In  the  laundry— coppers,  mangle,  Bradford's  ^washing- 
machine,  .iron-board  and  trestles,  tubs 'for  washing  and 
rinsing,. flat,  Italian,  and  goffering  irons  must  be  found, 
as  well  as  largo  to.vol-horses  for  drying  round  the 
ironing-stove  in  bad  weather.  A  bag  for  the  pegs  and 
lines  should  hang  beliind  the  dooi-. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
our  household  goods  are  stored,  and  before  passing 
through  its  poital,  liavc  only  to  remark  that  it  is  our 
Litres  and  I’enates  that  make  our  home,  more  than 
the  house  docs,  and  that,  unlike  the  snail,  who  has 
a  home  everywhere,  we  feel  at  home  only  where  wo 
find  the  “  old  familiar  faces”  of  our  EtiiKS  and 
PENATf-S. 


WINTER  MANTLES. 


The  mantles  may  be  seen  and  purchased  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Cask,  58  to  62,  Ox/urd-street, 
and  3,  4,  and  6,  Wells-street. 


1334,— Walking  TooBr. 


1834. — ^The  whole  costume  is  made  of  green  silk  poplin.  The  long  dress  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  , 
very  deep  gathered  flounce,  headed  with  a  marquise  ruche.  Casaque  in  the  Watteau  style,  draped  and  looped  up  at 
the  sides  with  fringed  lappets.  Sash  at  the  back,  with  ends  terminated  by  a  fringe.  Pelerine,  rounded  at  the  back, 
and  forming  epaulettes.  Tight  sleeves.  A  rosette  fastens  the  fold  of  the  pelerine  at  the  back.  Bonnet  of  white 
tulle  and  blonde,  ornamented  with  a  rose  placed  at  the  top.  |. 

1335. — Black  velvet  mantle,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  narrow  border  of  zibeline  sable.  It  is  composed  of  a  I 
double  skirt,  the  second  one  being  looped  up  by  a  sash.  The  tight  bodice  is  covered  by  a  large  pelerine.  Plain 

Pi  ice  of  mantles  in  the  new  Sattara  and  Venetian  cloths,^ 
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WINTKK  MANTLES. 


The  mantles  may  &<  setn  and  purchased  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Cask,  58  to  62,  Oxford-street, 
and  3,  4,  and  5,  WeUs-.street 


ELVET  Mantle. 


1336.— Velvet  Casaque. 


;h  a  1  black  silk  dress.  Black  velvet  bonnet  with  a  high  crown,  trimmed  with  mby-coloured  velvet  torsade  and  strings, 

j  at  'ITiere  is  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet  a  bow  of  ribbon-velvet,  with  ends  finished  off  with  lace. 

ick,  1336. — Casaque  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  fluting  and  cross-strips  of  violet  satin.  It  is  tight-fitting,  with 

liite  ‘  a  waistband  and  lappets.  Short  dress  of  black  satin,  with  cross-strips  of  the  same,  and  a  fluting  of  violet  satin, 

i  rounded  and  draped  at  the  sides.  Wide  sash,  with  ends  terminated  by  a  handsome  silk  fringe  with  velvet  balls, 

if  a  I  Under-skirt  of  violet  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  by  two  cross-strips  of  black  satin, 

lain  '  Bonnot  of  violet  velvet,  with  a  satin  ruche  of  the  some  colour,  and  a  white  aigrette. 

cloths,  to  five  guineas  in  rich  Lyons  velvet,  five  to  ten  guineas. 


.T*  i 

26C  i:auly  music  and  musical  instruments. 


E.\RLY  :>IUSIC  AND  MUSIC.U.  INSTRUMENTS. 

I^IIE  first  proof  that  appears  of  the'  violin  having 
been  brought  much  into  notice  at  the  court  of 
France  was  when  Baltazariui,  a  wonderfully  great 
performer  on  that  instrument,  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
a  hand  of  vioUn-platjers  by  Marshal  Brissac  to  Catherine 
de  Medieis,  who  appointed  him  her  frst  valct-de- 
vhamhiv  and  anperintendent  of  her  tnusic — a  strangermix- 
turc  of  functions  for  this  Costa  of  his  day. 

Catherine,  crinie-staiued  as  she  undoubtedly  was, 
had  a  strong  taste  for  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and 
painting,  inherited,  probably,  from  her  great-grand¬ 
father,  Lorenzo  the  Magniticeut. 

From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  France,  music  and 
musicians  were  more  cultivated  and  encouraged,  and 
the  French  endeavoured  more  and  more  to  emulate  the 
style  of  the  Italian  composers  who  flocked  to  their 
country  in  such  numbers  in  the  train  of  this  princess. 

A  little  book  written  by  MM.  Le  Roy  and  Ballard 
contains  a  curious  account  of  a  most  wonderful  ballet 
l)Orformed  at  a  grand  entertainment  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeusc  and 
Mdlle.  de  Vaudremont,  the  music  of  which  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeux,  a  famous  I’icdmon- 
tese  performer  on  the  violin. 

At  this  period,  liancing,  in  which  the  French  as  a 
nation  h.ave  aUvays  taken  such  great  delight,  had  a 
complete  asoendenoy  over  singing  even  on  the  boards 
of  the  operatic  stage;  down  to  the  time  of  those 
favourite  composers  Lull!  and  Rameau,  nearly  a  century  | 
later,  the  music  of  the  dances  was  always  considered 
more  important  than  that  which  was  sung,  owing,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  measure  being  more  marked  in  the  former, 
i.ud  also  to  the  deficiency  of  melody  in  the  vocal  por¬ 
tion,  a  deficiency  which  was  then,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  the  case  now,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  French  music. 

Of  music’s  power  to  console  in  sorrow  wo  have 
numerous  instances.  To  the  blind,  in  particular,  it 
has  often  proved  a  salutary  soother  of  their  aflliction. 
A  young  Spaniard  named  Francis  Salinas,  who  ulti¬ 
mately  became  one  of  the  most  learned  professors  of 
music  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  was  blind  from 
las  infancy,  and  his  parents,  desiring  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  his  education  which  they  felt  might  arise' 
from  this  calamity,  had  him  very  early  taught  to  sing 
and  to  play  upon  the  organ. 

While  he  was  still  a  boy,  a  young  woman,  who  was 
about  to  take  the  veil,  and  who  was,  moreover,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  skill  in  Latin,  happened  to  come  to  his 
father's  house,  and  having  a  great  wish  to  learn  that 
instrument,  engaged  to  instruct  young  Salinas  in  Latin 
in  return  for  his  lessons  in  music.  It  was  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  inspired  him  with  such  a  strong  love  of 
literature  that  he  prevailed  on  his  parents  to  send  him 
to  the  university,  where  he  acquired  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  arts  and  sciences,  but  especially  in  the 
science  of  music,  on  which  he  wrote  most  able  and 
learned  treatises. 

The  poet  Milton,  though  not  a  professed  musician, 
often  solaced  himself  after  his  loss  of  sight  by  letting 
his  fingers  ramble  over  the  keys  of  his  favourite  instru¬ 


ment,  while  the  great  Handel  was  always  able  to  iier- 
form  on  the  organ  long  after  ho  was  afflicted  with  the 
total  blindness  which  came  on  him  late  in  life,  and 
which  rendered,  we  are  told,  his  performance  of  his 
own  wonderful  composition  of  “  Total  Eclipse,”  from 
his  grand  oratorio  Sanison,  inexpressibly  touching. 

George  HI.,  too,  when  suffering  under  a  still 
heavier  deprivation,  found  his  greatest  comfort,  in 
playing  on  the  organ  passages  from  the  works  of  this 
his  favourite  composer;  and,  to  conclude,  the  writer  of 
this  article  had  in  early  life  a  musical  professor,  who, 
though  suffering  from  total  blindness,  was  a  remarkably 
fine  organist,  and  of  world  renown  for  his  performances 
on  the  apollonicon,  an  instrument  in  construction 
greatly  resembling  the  organ. 

To  return  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  music  and 
musical  instruments  in  France,  under  the  patronage 
and  influence  of  the  queen  -  mother  Catherine  de 
Medieis.  It  was  the  son  of  this  princess,  Charles  IX., , 
who  founded,  in  1570,  the  Grand  Opera  of  Parks,  | 
which  has  since  attained  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  prosperity 
and  refinement,  as  the  following  quaint  letter  on  thaA 
subject,  and  of  that  music  in  general,  will  show : — 
‘■Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France! 
For  those  present  and  to  come,  a  salutation.  As  we, 
after  the  example  of  our  grandsirc,  Francis  I.,  have 
ever  had  the  keenest  desire  to  see  arts  and  sciences  I 
flourish  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  where  so 
many  people  are  devoted  to  it  night  and  day,  and 
seeing  that  modest  music  makes  modest  audiences,  and  so 
influences  the  people,  regard  being  had  to  that,  and 
having  been  petitioned  through  our  council  by  our 
dearly-beloved  I.  A.  dc  Baif  and  J.  I.  do  Courrille,  who, 
it  seems,  have  laboured  hard  to  bring  back  the  art  as 
practised  in  Greece  and  Italy  to  France,  and  desirous 
of  assisting  in  that  work,  we  ordain  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  which  shall  not  only  bo  a  school  of 
music,  but  an  academy  of  taste  for  the  public.” 

In  the  early  times — indeed,  as  late  down  as  tho 
fifteenth  and  sixtecenth  centuries — it  was  customary  to 
retain  in  the  courts  of  sovereigns,  musicians,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  actors,  besides  innumcrablo 
troupes  of  buffoons,  tmnblers,  and  rope-daucers,  whoso 
office  it  was  to  amuse  the  guests  and  visitors  to  tho> 
palace  by  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

An  old  Italian  poet,  one  Benvenuto  Aliprando,  do-- 
scribing  a  grand  court  marriage  in  the  Gonzaghi  family 
in  1340,  mentions  the  rich  presents  and  vestments 
“given  to  musicians  and  buft'oous” — not  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  association  of  titles : — 

“  Tutto  Ic  robo  sopra  nominate, 

Furon  in  tatto  tront’  otto  o  trecento, 

A  bulToni  o  sonatori  donate.” 

Of  which  our  readers  must  please  accept  the  following 
ns  a  translation : — 

“And  all  the  dresses  named  above, 

In  all  three  hundred  thirty-eight, 

Tho  tiddlers  and  buffoons  did  toko. 

In  token  of  tho  giver’s  love.” 

A  prose  historian,  narrating  the  splendid  ceremonial 
at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
with  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.  of 
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England,  mentions  that  the  gallant  and  generous  young 
bridegroom  bestowed  no  less  than  Jive  hundred  superb 
dresses  on  “  the  minstrels,  musiciaus,  and  buffoons” 
who  wore  assembled  at  the  court  on  the  occasion, 
while  the  father  aud  undo  of  the  bride  presented  them 
with  many  more,  besides  rewarding  them  munificently 
with  money. 

A  notable  importation  from  Italy  into  France  was 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
up  to  when  music  had  been  but  little  really  cultivated 
there — of  the  young  Florentine,  Jean  Baptiste  Lulli, 
who  so  engrafted  his  own  style  upon  that  of  his  adopted 
country  that  ho  is  frequently  styled  a  French  composer : 
indeed,  Voltaire  calls  him  “  le  plre  de  la  vraie  musique 
en  France." 

Ilis  story,  which  has  a  tinge  of  the  romantic  in  it,  is 
pretty  generally  known.  The  Due  do  Guise,  going  on 
a  mission  to  Florence,  had  a  commission  fram  the  kuig's 
niece,  Madlle.  de  Montpensier,  to  find  her  some  pretty 
Italian  boy  to  serve  as  a  page  in  her  household.  The 
duke  chose  young  Lulli,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  the  son  of 
a  poor  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  and 
took  him  back  with  him  to  Faria,  thinking  that  his 
skill  in  playing  on  the  guitar  would  compensate  for  the 
homeliness  of  his  features,  which  were  very  plain ;  but 
the  princess  was  of  a  different  opinion,  for  she  was  so 
disappointed  at  his  appearance,  that,  instead  of  retaining 
him  about  her  person,  she  despatched  him  into  the 
kitchen  to  serve  as  .tous-inarmiton,  or  drudge  under  the 
cook.  As  our  Whittington  solaced  himself  under  the 
cook's  unkindness  by  his  cat,  so  the  poor  Italian  boy 
beguiled  his  sorrows  by  playing  whenever  he  could 
seize  an  opportunity  on  a  miserable  violin,  on  which 
wretched  instrument  he,  however,  by  constant  practice, 
acquired  such  proficiency  that  he  attracted  tho  attention 
of  a  nobleman  of  the  court  who  had  happened  to 
overhear  him,  and  who  told  the  princess  that  a  great 
musical  genius  only  waited  developing  in  the  person  of 
one  of  her  poor  scullion  boys.  Lulli  was  henceforth 
promoted  from  his  ignoble  office  to  that  of  a  player 
in  the  king's  band,  of  which  he  shortly  became  master ; 
and  when  Le  Grande  Monarque,  who  with  all  his  vices 
was  a  fosterer  of  the  arts,  established  a  musical  theatre 
in  Paris,  after  tho  pattern  of  the  opera  at  Venice,  it 
was  Lulli  whom  he  appointed  composer  aud  director  of 
the  music.  From  this  period  he  continued  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  royal  patronage,  and  honours  aud 
favoure  were  showered  upon  him.  The  king  even 
granted  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  appointing  him  at 
tho  same  time  his  private  secretary. 

It  is  said  that  all  this  prosperity  led  him  to  iorget 
the  instrument  to  which  he  owed  it,  and  an  ancodote  is 
related  that  the  Marshal  de  Grammont,  greatly  desiring 
to  hear  Lulli  play,  could  only  achieve  his  object  by  tho 
device  of  exciting  his  jealousy  of  tho  performances  of 
his  own  valet,  Lalaudc,  who  had  great  talent  as  a 
violinist. 

Lulli,  in  spite  of  tho  petting  ho  received  at  court, 
where,  in  everything  relating  to  his  own  particular  art, 
he  reigned  supreme,  seems  to  have  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  getting  his  own  operas  performed  at  the 
Italian  opera  house,  until  tho  manager  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment  chancing  to  fall  for  some  cause  under  the 


king's  displeasure,  the  proverb  “A  quelque-chnse  le 
malheur  est  bon"  was  realised  in  tho  person  of  Lulli, 
on  whom  the  privileges  of  representation  were  conferred, 
and  who  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  them  by 
bringing  out  his  first  opera,  Lcs  Fetes  iT Amour  ct  de 
Bacchus.  Several  others  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
but  they  have  not  achieved  a  lasting  fame,  although 
ladli’s  compositions  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  a  fresh  era  of  music  in  France. 

Lidli's  private  character  was  not  without  its  defects. 
He  has  the  credit  of  uniting  the  two  opposite  characters 
of  a  sensualist  aud  a  miser.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
voluptuous  and  extravagant  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  he 
was  lavishly  rewarded  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ; 
yet  his  parsimony  must  have  been  considerable  to 
have  enabled  him  to  amass  the  fortune  of  £130,000 
which  he  left  behind  him.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  French  musician  named  Lambert,  and  seems  to 
have  attempted  occasionally  to  control  her  husband's 
undue  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  A 
short  time  before  his  death,  one  of  his  boon  companions, 
the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  coming  to  see  him,  Madame 
do  Lulli  upbraided  him  with  being  tho  cause  of  his 
illness  and  probably  his  death,  as  ho  was  “  the  last  that 
made  him  drunk.”  “  My  dear  wife,”  retorted  the  sick 
man,  “M.  le  Chevalier  was  certainly  the  last  who  made 
me  drunk,  and  if  1  recover,  shall  be  the  first  to  do  so 
again.” 

Death,  however,  was  close  at  hand.  Mozart  com¬ 
posed  a  requiem  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  his  own  funeral  obsequies.  Lulli  composed  a  requiem 
to  celebrate  the  king’s  recovery  from  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness,  aud  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  own  death, 
for  he  happened  to  strike  his  toe  with  the  baton  he 
used  in  keeping  time,  and  the  heated  state  of  his  system 
caused  it  to  swell  aud  become  so  inilamed  that  mortifi¬ 
cation  ensued,  aud  the  apparently  trifling  hurt  proved 
ultimately  fatal.  As  his  last  moments  were  approach¬ 
ing  he  became  anxious  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  his 
past  life  by  confession,  but  his  spiritual  adviser  refused 
to  grant  him  absolution  unless  he  would  also  consent 
to  make  some  atonement  by  burning  tho  opera  of 
Achilles  and  Polixtnes,  on  which  ho  had  been  employed 
at  tho  time  of  his  seizure.  Lulli  at  length,  aud  with 
seeming  reluctance,  consented,  and  the  precious  score 
was  taken  from  a  drawer  and  mercilessly  committed  to 
the  flames.  After  this  he  rallied  a  little,  and  one  of 
his  gay  friends,  tho  young  Prince  de  Vendome,  who 
had  a  great  regard  for  him,  coming  to  visit  him, 
exclaimed,  “  Why,  Baptiste,  how  came  you  to  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  burn  your  new  opera'?”  “Hush!  hush!”  ' 
was  the  reply,  “I  burnt  that,  it’s  true,  but  I've  got 
another  copy  !" 

A  relapse  followed,  and  poor  Lidli  was  again  seized 
witli  remorse  for  his  sins,  aud  this  time  he  determined 
to  do  peuauoe'in  pmrsou,  and  was  laid  for  a  period  on  a 
heap  of  ashes  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  As  Mozai’t'S' 
lost  dying  act  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  with  his 
mouth  the  sound  produced  by  the  horn  in  a  certain 
passage  in  his  requiem,  so  Lulli,  a  few  moments  alter 
being  replaced  on  his  bed,  expired,  singing  to  an  air  of 
his  own  composition  tho  words,  “  11  faut  mourir,  pccheur, 
il  faut  mourir  1" 
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an  entire  suit  in  well  waterproofed 
bat  light  cloth.  A  skirt  neatly 
braided  fastens  with  handsome 
buttons  in  front,  and  is  removed 
in  a  moment.  The  jacket,  which 
is  loose-fitting,  can  be  worn  with 
or  without  the  skirt ;  it  has  side- 
pockets,  and  a  “  secret”  pocket 
for  the  railway  ticket.  Both  jacket 
and  skirt  fold  into  a  smart  roll, 
easily  carried  by  the  pretty  little 
strap  furnished  with 
the  suit.  The  name  of 
this  costume  is  “  The 
Cheltenham,”  and  it 
is  made  in  light  grey, 
dark  grey,  and  blue 
grey,  in  black  and 


1337.— Giiil’s  Ikdoob  Jacket. 

This  pretty  little  jacket  is  made  of 
blue  cashmere,  and  trimmed  with  a 
ruche  and  bows  of  blue  satin.  A 
white  chemisette  is  worn  underneath. 

1338. — Young  Lady’s  Tulle  Bodice. 

I’his  simple  and  elegant  bodice  is 
suitable  for  a  young  lady  to  wear  of 
an  evening  with  a  light-coloured  silk 
skirt.  The  tulle  is  arranged  in  folds 
upon  the  bosom.  The  top  of  the 
bMicc  and  the  short  sleeves  are 
edged  with  work  and  lace.  A  sash 
of  wide  ribbon  is  tied  round  the 
waist. 


stone-coloured  cloths. 
It  can  be  had  elabo- 
\  ratcly  braided  or  quite 

'  plain,  and  is  not  only 

'v-  ^  :  pretty  and  becoming, 
but  most  thoroughly 
t  j .  '  effective  in  protecting 
'  the  wearer  from  wet. 

V''  For  church  wear  it  is 

r  ■  most  useful,  as,  from 

V,  .  its  being  worn  over 
the  ordinary  street 
costume,  it  can  be 
removed  in  a  moment 
at  the  entrance  of 
the  sacred  building, 
and  replaced  on  quit¬ 
ting  it :  thus  the  many  evils 
arising  from  sitting  in  wet  or 
even  damp  clothing  during 
the  two  hours  of  service  are 
avoided  by  its  use. 

Another  variety  of  this 
waterproof  is  made  in  one 
piece,  and  a  stylish  cape  forms 
an  additional  protection  for 
the  shoulders.  This  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  ladies  who  object 
to  jackets.  The  cape  and 
cloak  are  braided  to  corre¬ 
spond,  and  the  cape  is  made 
round  or  pointed  at  the  wish 
of  the  wearer.  The  pi  ice 
ranges  from  thirty  shillings 
to  two  guineas,  according  to 
the  qu.ality  of  the 
cloth  and  the  amount 
of  braiding.  Ihese 
costumes  arc  also 
made  for  children  of 
five  years  and  up¬ 
wards. 


1339. 

Circular  Cape  with 
A  Hood,  for  a 
Little  Girl  from 
2  to  4  Years  Old. 

This  cape  may  be 
made  of  scarlet,  blue, 
or  white  cashmere, 
and  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  ribbon 
velvet  and  black  lace. 
Itislined  with  slightly 
quilted  silk. 


1340. 

Pelisse  with  a  Cape,  for  a 
Little  Girl  from  G  to  8 
Years  Old. 

This  elegant  model  is  made 
of  light  brown  cashmere,  and 
trimmed  with  a  handsome  braid¬ 
ing  pattern,  as  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  round  waistband  is  of 
the  same  material  as  the  pelisse, 
and  edged  with  brown  silk  braid. 


1337. — Girl’s  Indoor  Jacket. 


Madame  Adolphe  Goubau<l, 
30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C.,  supplies  paper 
models  of  all  articles  of  dress 
illustrated  in  this  Magazine  at 
the  following  prices: — Xew  win¬ 
ter  mantles,  38.  Gd. ;  short  walking 
costumes,  complete, 

Gs.  Gd.  ;  indoor 
dresses,  fis.  Gd.  ; 
girl’s  pelisse,  28.  Gd.; 
girl’s  jacket.  Is.  Gd. ; 
tulle  bodice.  Is.  Gd. ; 
child’s  cape,  with 
hood.  Is.  2d. 


“  LA  LAXTERNE.” 

The  extraordinary 
success  of  La  Lan- 
terne,  which,  as  most 
of  our  readers  know, 
is  a  revolutionary 
pamphlet,  and  for¬ 
bidden  in  France, 
has  given  rise  to  a 
perfect  rage  for  lan¬ 
terns  of  all  kinds  and 
shapes.  Gentlemen 


NEW  WATER¬ 
PROOF  COS¬ 
TUMES. 

Our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the 
very  superior  water- 
proof  costumes 
manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Jay,  of 
Regent-street.  This 
costume  consists  of 


1888.— Young  Lady’s  Tuluc  Bodice. 
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carry  their  cigar-lights  in  lanterns, 
with  the  appropriate  motto,  '•'•  Ouvrez- 
moi,  vous  verrez  mieux."  Ladies  have 
earrings,  brooches,  pins,  and  rings  of 
fac-siiniles  in  miniature  of  the  famous 
red  cover  of  the  Lanterne.  'I’hese 
ornaments  are  very  fashionable,  and 
are  not  only  pretty  objects  for  the 
toilet  of  our  fair  diplomatists,  but 
serve  as  signs  of 
recognition,  as  a 
kind  of  Masonic 
sign,  among  the  ,  / 

liochefortistes. 

The  Lanterne  is 
now  published 
in  English  and 
French ;  it  is  to 
be  seen  on  every 
book-stall  at  the 
German  railway 
stations.  The 
efforts  of  the 
Emperor  of  the 
French  to  sup¬ 
press  this  woik 
haveonlygivenit 
a  notoriety  that 
it  would  not 
otherwise  have 
obtained.  The  on  ditx  of  the  daj 
are  recorded  in  a  very  amusing 
manner,  and  the  Lanterne  cer¬ 
tainly  throws  an  amusing  if  not 
a  new  light  upon  foreign  policy. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

We  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  very  ad- 
mirsible  collection 
of  children’s  books 
published  by  AVard, 

Ijock,  and  Tyler, 
of  Taternoster- 
row. 

These  books  have 
been  most  carefully 
written  with  a  view 
to  the  instruction 
as  well  as  the 
amusement  of  the 
young.  Harry's 
iMtlder  to  Learninfi 
is  the  hean-ideal  of 
a  child's  book,  and 
will  please  a  lad  s 
fancy  at  the  same 
time  that  it  in 
structs  his  mind, 
and  “bends  the 
twig"  in  the  right 
direction. 

Good  Old  Stories, 

The  ChdiPs  Popular 
Fairy  Tales,  Old 
Nursery  Tales  and 
Famous  Histories, 
and  Sonys  for  the 
Little  Ones,  are 
equally  admirable 
bwks  for  little 
people. 


i:W9. — Cii!cui..\u  Cape  avith  Hood 


1840 — Pelisse  with  Cape. 


A  FRENCH  LESSON  EVERY 
DAY. 

A  NEW  idea  has  just  been  started 
in  connection  with  an  Evening  London 
Paper,  which  is  to  print  a  column  of 
latest  French  and  Continental  news. 
The  paper  in  question  is  The  Glow¬ 
worm,  which,  in  bringing  such  a  novel 
feature  before 
the  public,  de¬ 
serves  some  no¬ 
tice.  Many  of 
the  leading  lite¬ 
rary  and  poli¬ 
tical  pens  of 
France  Avill  be 
employed  in  this 
column,  and  the 
views  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberal 
European  feel¬ 
ing  w  ill  be  faith¬ 
fully  represen¬ 
ted.  The  author 
of  Les  Miserahks 
will  bo  read  in 
his  own  e.vqui- 
sitc  language ; 
Mons.  Al]>honse 
Esqniros  will 
contribute  his  share,  Emile  de  Girardin 
his;  and  the  most  forcible  as  well  as 
charming  pieces  may  be  looked  for.  Natu¬ 
rally,  also,  the  very  latest  French  news 
Avill  be  seen  ;  and,  moreover,  there  will  be 
much  known,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
columns  of  The  Glowworm,  because  the 
Paris  papers  may  not  always  jnint 
what  Ave  in  England  should  consider 
perfectly  harmless  political  literature. 

i’he  advantages 
arising  from  this 
novel  idea  are  by 
no  means  fewi 
The  family  Avho 
buy  The  Glow¬ 
worm  Avill  have  an 
opportunity  not 
only  of  acquainting 
themselves  Avith  the 
most  faithful  ^lusi- 
cal.  Theatrical,  and 
Social  News  of  the 
Continent,  but  they 
will  likewise  “keep 
up’’  and  increase 
their  knoAvledge  of 
a  language  to  be 
Avithout  Avhich  noAv 
is  to  be,  indeed,  out 
of  fashion.  For 
every  family,  then, 
it  will  be  a  p;reat 
boon.  Beyond  this, 
for  those  FTench 
gentlemen  and  la¬ 
dies  AA'ho  are  resi¬ 
dent  here,  how' 
pleasant  A»'ill  it 
be  for  them  to  be 
able  every  evening 
to  be  made  au 
courant  with  what 
is  going  on  in  Paris ! 
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“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;” 

OR, 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  FliOM  AN  OI.D  TEXT. 

CHAPTER  X. 

CSEFCL  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  HEAT  AND  CLOTHING, 
LIGHT  AND  VISION,  ETC. 

N  rooms  with  a  strong  fire,  in  very  cold  weather,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  ho  scorched  on  one 
side  and  chilly  or  half-frozen  on  the  other.  This  is 
true  particularly  of  large  apartments,  for  the  distant 
walls  are  little  warmed,  and  therefore  reflect  little  heat 
to  the  backs  of  persons  around  the  fire.  In  large 
apartments,  with  open  fire,  there  is  oi'dinarily  one 
circular  line  around  the  fire  on  which  persons  must  sit 
to  be  comfoi’tablc :  within  that  line  they  are  too  hot, 
and  beyond  it  they  arc  too  cold.  The  distribution  of 
heat  in  a  room  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
uniform  temperature  in  the  air  of  a  summer  apartment. 
The  reason  is  that  radiating  heat,  like  radiating  light, 
is  not,  as  many  would  expect,  of  one-half  the  intensity 
at  a  double  distance,  but  only  one-fourth,  and  at  triple 
distance  is  not  one-third,  but  only  one-ninth,  and  so  on. 
It  is  remarkable  how  few  people  understand  the  singular 
power  of  screens  standing  in  rooms  to  increase  and 
equalise  the  warmth  to  persons  sitting  between  them 
and  the  fire.  The  common  notion  is  that  they  merely 
ward  off  the  draughts  from  doors  and  windows.  But 
they  do  more  :  they  intercept  a  great  pait  of  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  fire,  and  becoming  themselves  much 
warmed  thereby,  they  reflect  heat  on  the  backs  of 
persons  sitting  within  them,  and  really  comfort  them, 
as  would  a  shawl  or  great-coat.  They  also  prevent  the 
distant  cold  windows  and  walls  from  absorbing  heat 
radiated  from  the  warm  bodies  of  the  inmates.  Small 
fire-screens  interposed  between  the  sitter  and  the  fire, 
to  keep  the  heat  off  the  face,  should  be  made  of  glass ; 
they  will  then  allow  the  pleasant  light  of  the  fire  to 
pass,  and  will  be  just  as  effectual  as  opaque  materials 
to  keep  back  the  heat — in  fact,  glass  is  nearly  opaque 
to  fire  heat. 

Heat  from  the  sun  will  pass  through  glass,  and  by 
convex  lenses  may  be  so  concentrated  as  to  melt  a  piece 
of  metal  as  though  it  were  wax.  Fires  may  be  lighted 
by  thus  directing  the  sun's  energies  upon  them  through 
a  burning-glass.  Concave  mirrors  have  a  similar  power 
to  convex  glasses,  and  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  set 
fire  to  Roman  ships  besieging  Syracuse  by  sunbeams 
thus  returned  from  many  points  to  one.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  place  globular  flower-bottles,  fish- 
globes,  &c.,  in  sunny  windows,  for  the  glass  with  its 
contained  water  constitute  a  lens,  which  sometimes 
occasions  materials  behind  them  to  take  fire. 

AVhen  our  coal-fields  are  exhausted  we  may  perhaps 
have  our  heat  laid  on  in  pipes  from  the  Great  Sahara, 
or,  more  practical  still,  may  educe  it  from  metals  and 
brickbats  by  friction.  Faraday  said  there  was  as  much 
electricity  in  a  single  drop  of  water  as  is  ordinarily 
manifested  in  a  thunderstorm ;  perhaps  there  may  be 
enough  heat  in  every  pebble  to  boil  a  kettle  of  water. 
We  warm  our  hands  by  rubbing,  and  in  the  case  of 


frost-bite  we  thus  restore  the  necessary  heat  to  the 
injured  parts.  Savages  have  the  art-of  producing  fire 
by  the  skilful  friction  of  a  hard  and  a  soft  piece  of 
wood.  It  is  easy  to  char  wood  in  a  lathe  by  friction. 
From  the  feet  of  the  labourers  on  the  roads  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  sparks  issue  copiously  on  a  dark  night,  the 
collision  of  their  iron-chod  shoes  against  the  flints 
producing  the  effect.  In  the  common  flint  and  steel 
the  particles  of  the  metal  struck  off  arc  so  much  heated 
by  the  collision  that  they  take  fire  and  burn  in  the  air. 
Nearly  seventy  years  ago  Count  Rumford  was  so 
forcibly  struck  by  the  largo  amount  of  heat  developed 
I  in  boring  a  cannon  that  he  was  induced  to  devise 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  he  boiled  water  by 
friction  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

In  applying  heat  to  the  roasting  of  meat  the  fire 
must  be  strongest  at  first,  and  it  may  then  be  much 
reduced.  The  juice  which  flows  out  evaporates,  in 
careful  roasting,  on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  gives 
to  it  the  dark  brown  colour,  the  lustre,  and  the  strong 
aromatic  taste  of  roast  meat. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  heat  is  that  of 
clothing,  which  again  is  related  to  that  of  food.  Our 
clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of 
food.  The  more  warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent 
becomes  the  appetite  for  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat 
by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be 
supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminished.  If  we  were  to  go 
naked  like  certain  savages,  or  if  in  hunting  or  fishing 
we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume 
half  a  calf,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  tallow  candles  into  the 
bargain,  cveiy  day,  as  warmly-clad  travellers  have 
related  with  astonishment  of  these  people. 

Fur  clothing  is  good  for  the  winter  because  it  offers 
a  great  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  heat.  The 
inferior  warm-blooded  animals  are  clothed  with  hair  or 
feathers  of  different  qualities  and  thicknesses;  but 
man,  who  visits  all  climates,  is  left  to  use  his  reason, 
and  to  clothe  himself  according  to  the  existing  neces¬ 
sity.  In  China, .  men  prefer  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  severe  winter  cold  chiefly  as  inferior  polar 
animals  are  secured— viz.,  by  thick  clothing.  In 
Europe  they  generally  prefer  to  wear  in  the  house 
more  nearly  their  summer  dress,  while  by  fires  they 
artificially  warm  the  air  to  nearly  summer  tcmpcratiu’e. 
The  safer  plan  of  the  two,  for  imskilful  persons,  is 
perhaps  that  adopted  in  China,  because  the  defence  is 
as  constant  and  uniform  as  the  season  which  demands 
it.  And  that  the  human  frame,  if  well  clothed,  is 
fitted  to  breathe,  even  with  delight  as  well  as  safety,  a 
very  cold  air,  is  proved  by  the  feelings  of  persons  in  a 
warm  bed,  during  a  winter  morning  cold  enough  to 
freeze  water  which  is  standing  in  the  room ;  or  by  the 
feelings,  under  a  clear  but  intensely  cold  winter  sky, 
of  children  at  play,  of  skaters  on  the  ice,  or  sportsmen 
in  the  field.  It  would  be  a  good  rule  for  persons  in 
Europe  to  clothe  themselves  in  winter  so  as  to  be 
comfortable  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  60  or  62 
degrees,  and  to  let  that  be  the  steady  temperature  of 
their  common  apartments,  which  then  would  never  be 
dangerous  either  to  enter  or  to  leave.  Now,  with 
I  common  fires  in  England,  rooms  are  often  heated  up  to 
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70  degrees  or  more,  and  are  often  cooled  down  to 
60  degrees  or  lower. 

As  we  can  bear  to  breatlie  very  cold  air,  so  also  can 
we  air  that  is  very  hot ;  for  the  heat  of  the  blood  is 
scarcely  afTccted  by  an  augmentation  of  the  external  heat 
Eggs  may  bo  boiled  and  beefsteaks  cooked  by  the  heat 
of  an  apartment  in  which  the  living  bodies  of  men 
sustain  no  injury.  But  wo  must  prc'sorvo  the  body 
from  contact  with  good  conductors,  whether  it  bo  great 
heat  or  great  cold  that  prevails  around  us.  Suppose 
we  enter  a  cold  room  and  Lay  our  hand  upon  the  lirc- 
irons,  the  chimney-piece,  the  chairs,  the  carpet,  in 
succession,  they  seem  to  us  of  different  temperatures ; 
the  iron  chills  us  more  than  the  marble,  the  marble 
more  than  the  wood,  and  so  on.  If  we  enter  a  room 
hotter  than  our  bodies,  the  iron  will  burn  us  more  than 
the  marble,  the  marble  more  than  the  wood,  and  so  on. 
The  philosophy  of  the  matter  is  that  the  metal  is  the 
best  conductor,  taking  heat  from  the  hand  most 
quickly,  or  on  the  other  hand  imparting  it.  In  a 
Turkish  bath  we  could  not  safely  lie  down  on  a  plate 
of  metal,  and  in  an  Arctic  climate  it  would  bo  equally 
dangerous  to  do  so ;  but  in  neither  instance  should  wo 
suffer  if  lying  on  a  bench  of  wood.  In  household 
matters  we  may  take  hold  of  the  uidighted  end  of  a 
burning  stick,  but  not  of  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron  of  the 
same  length ;  may  expect  more  evenness  of  temperature 
from  boards  than  from  stone  floors  ;  and  may  best  keep 
out  the  winter’s  cold  by  clothing  of  fur  and  woollen. 

If,  in  spite  of  our  precautions,  ourselves  or  our 
children  come  to  sustain  injury  from  either  heat  or 
cold,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  iu  mind  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Accident  Insurance  Company,  which  arc 
as  follows; — For  chilblains  employ  friction,  with  soap 
liniment.  For  frost-bites  rub  with  snow  or  very  cold 
water,  in  a  cold  room,  and  bring  the  w'armth  back  very 
slowly.  A  sudden  application  of  heat  instantly  and 
irrecoverably  destroys  the  part.  It  is  related  in  the 
life  of  Samuel  Drew,  the  metaphysician,  that  in  his 
early  days,  having  been  wrecked  iu  the  winter  time, 
and  remaining  three  hours  in  the  cold  water,  life 
being  nearly  extinct,  he  and  two  companions  in  similar 
condition  u’ere  canied  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house. 
A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and  fresh  faggots 
piled  on  it,  while  the  half-drowned  men,  who  were 
placed  in  a  recess  in  the  chimney  unable  to  relieve 
themselves,  were  compelled  to*  endure  the  excessive 
heat  Avhich  tl-.eir  ignorant  companions  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  restore  animation.  Mr.  Drew  says  his  first 
sensation  was  that  of  extreme  cold :  although  half- 
roasted  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  felt  the  lire, 
nevertheless  the  fire  burnt  his  legs  and  occasioned 
wounds  the  marks  of  which  he  expected  to  carry  to  his 
grave.  It  is  certain  death  to  go  to  sleep  in  intense 
cold — ^that  is,  if  the  sleeper  is  not  soon  discovered  and 
his  case  attended  to.  'I'he  body  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  room,  covered  with  a  blanket  and  very  gently 
rubbed,  while  the  heat  of  the  apartment  is  gradually 
increased.  In  scalds,  from  boiling  water  or  melted 
grease,  and  in  bums  from  contact  with  hot  solid 
bodies,  we  must  proceed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  When  the  flesh  is  simply  reddened,  protect  it 
from  the  air  by  lint  or  linen,  covered  with  oiled  silk  ;  or. 


if  oiled  silk  is  not  at  hand,  cover  with  several  layers  of 
linen  wetted  with  common  water.  If  blisters  arise, 
leave  them  alone  if  not  very  tense ;  but  if  they  be  very 
tense,  puncture  with  a  fine  needle  and  keep  on  the  lint 
and  oiled  silk.  Absence  of  pain  over  the  injured 
part  is  a  bad  sign,  as  it  shows  that  it  is  destroyed. 
Apply  linen  and  oiled  silk  as  before.  Sometimes  a 
severe  burn  or  scald  gives  the  system  a  shock  and 
prostrates  the  vital  powers.  The  face  and  lips  turn 
pale,  the  pulse  becomes  scarcely  perceptible,  the  body 
and  the  extremities  turn  very  cold.  Place  the  patient 
flat,  enjoin  absolute  quiet,  and  apply  heat  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  using  for  this  purpose  common  wine- 
bottles  fdled  with  boiling  water  and  wrapped  round 
several  times  with  flannel  to  prevent  them  from  burn¬ 
ing  the  patient.  Give  a  small  spoonful  of  brandy -and- 
watcr  every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  beef-tea.  Constant  care  and  attention  will 
alone  preserve  the  patient.  jVftcrwards,  if  excessive 
sleepiness  or  stupor  or  difficulty  of  breathing  sets  in, 
or  great  pain  ensues  about  the  stomach,  danger  exists. 
The  surgeon  should  always  attend  the  slightest  bums 
if  large  in  size,  for  then,  especially  in  children,  there  is 
always  ground  for  alarm. 

Before  entirely  leaving  the  subject  of  clothing  it  may 
be  useful  to  note  that  waterproof  articles,  such  as 
mackintoshs  and  leggings,  worn  by  men,  should  not  be 
kept  on  very  long,  since  they  check  the  perspiration 
and  sometimes  occasion  death.  The  skin  of  a  full- 
grown  man  is  sprinkled  over  with  about  seven  millions 
of  pores,  through  which  there  should  be  a  constant 
outward  stream  of  solid  and  fluid  substances,  and  a 
constant  passage  of  air  both  inward  and  outward.  To 
stop  all  these  little  mouths  at  once  is  almost  as  bad  ns 
stopping  the  great  mouth  of  the  body  which  leads 
direct  to  the  lungs. 

Light  and  heat  are  so  intimately  associated  that  we 
are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  leave  out  the  former  when 
considering  the  latter.  Light  is  one  of  the  great  essen¬ 
tials  of  life ;  sunlight,  heat,  and  fresh  air  are  better 
than  medicines,  they  are  necessary  food.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  mentions  them  also  as  necessary  for  the  destruction 
of  the  poisons  of  the  spreading  diseases :  we  use  even 
iodine  and  chlorine  without  effect  till  we  get  these. 
We  know  that  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  emanations  from 
sewers  and  stagnant  pools  become  inert,  the  sunlight 
depriving  the  poisons  of  their  activity  whether  they 
have  been  exposed  to  it  by  intention  or  by  accident. 
By  all  means,  then,  let  us  have  plenty  of  light  in  our 
homes.  Away  with  the  thick  curtains  and  drawn 
blinds  that  keep  it  out ! 

The  subject  of  defective  vision  and  the  use  of  spec¬ 
tacles  might  well  occupy  a  paper  by  itself,  but  we  can 
only  spare  room  for  a  few  remarks,  'i'he  healthy  eye 
can  distinguish  near  and  distant  objects  with  equal 
facility — that  is,  if  they  be  not  nearer  to  the  eye  tlian 
eight  inches.  A  difficulty  of  distinguishing  objects 
closer  to  the  eye  than  sixteen  inches  or  so,  while  distant 
objects  arc  as  easily  seen  as  in  youth,  is  the  longshjhted- 
ness  of  advancing  age.  When  distant  objects  arc  not 
distinctly  seen,  and  near  ones  must  be  brought  close  to 
the  eye,  the  defect  is  termed  tlwrldyliUdness.  Persons 
are  ohen  born  with  this  latter  defect,  while  the  natural 
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decay  of  vision  occurs  usually  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
of  age,  according  to  the  habits  and  employment  of  the 
individual.  AVhen  it  becomes  difficult  to  read  small 
print  by  candlelight,  the  advice  of  a  competent  optician 
should  be  sought,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  scciA 
spectacles  exactly  suiting  the  present  condition  of  the 
eye.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  on  first  taking  to 
spectacles  they  will  not  be  required  during  daylight, 
but  only  for  reading,  &c.,  by  artificial  light,  and  that  a 
period  of  from  six  months  to  two  years  may  elapse 
before  they  arc  wanted  in  the  daytime.  Weak  sight 
arises  from  many  causes,  and  may  often  be  promptly 
relieved  by  the  use  of  prismatic  lenses,  which,  however, 
must  be  changed  from  strong  to  weak  as  occasion 
requires.  Single  eye-glasses  are  injurious,  as  all  the 
work  has  to  be  done  with  one  eye,  and  their  jirolonged 
use  always  brings  about  a  difference  between  the  two 
eyes,  unfitting  them  for  united  action. 

The  means  of  artifical  light  have  been  to  some 
extent  referred  to  in  former  pajiers.  Gaslight,  with 
the  gas  laid  on  for  us,  is  convenient,  cheap,  brilliant, 
without  sparks,  and  with  ordinary  care  safer  than 
candies.  But  those  afflicted  with  weak  sight  should 
avoid  the  use  of  gas  as  much  as  possible,  ami  read, 
write,  or  sew  by  the  more  steady  and  soothing  light  of 
a  properly-constructed  reading-lamp.  The  Argand 
lamp  and  the  various  sorts  of  oil-lamps  are  too  well 
known  to  need  lengthened  description.  Though  vciy 
much  thrown  into  the  shade  by  gas,  they  arc  still  of 
value  under  certain  circumstances  and  in  districts 
where  gas  is  not  laid  on.  In  large  establishments, 
where  many  arc  required,  the  time  taken  up  in  cleaning 
and  trimming  is  something  serious.  Besides,  they  arc 
liable  to  be  knocked  over  or  let  fall,  when  the  oil  does 
damage  to  cr.rpcts  or  other  funiiturc,  and  on  this 
account  their  use  is  forbidden  in  some  colleges  and 
other  institutions.  In  paraffin-lamps,  if  the  oil  is 
badly  refinefl,  the  warmth  of  the  metal  cau.ses  the 
formation  of  a  vapour,  which  mixes  with  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  reservoir,  and  this  mixture  is  ex¬ 
plosive.  The  chances  that  such  a  mixture  will  form 
are  very  great,  though  fortunately  the  chances  that  it 
will  take  fire  need  be  but  small.  The  result  of  an 
explosion  would  of  course  be,  fright  to  those  who 
witnessed  it,  and  risk  of  a  conflagration  should  the 
escaping  oil  happen  to  ignite.  Of  candle.s,  those  made 
of  wax  or  those  called  “  composite”  are  preferable  to 
the  “  tallow’,”  being  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the 
latter ;  and  those  which  require  no  snuffing  must  be 
regarded  as  the  cheaper,  while  they  are  safer,  as 
dropping  no  sparks.  Lucifer-matches  it  is  convenient 
to  keep  in  every  room,  but  they  should  cither  be  in 
.  tin  boxes  or  be  of  the  sort  which  strike  only  on  the 
box.  Bemember  the  Princess  ilathilde  of  Austria ! 

Fire  is  “  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master,”  so  W'c 
must  endeavour  to  keep  him  in  subjection.  Chimney- 
flues  without  soot  cannot  catch  fire ;  therefore  let  the 
sweep  have  his  spoil.  If  gunpowder  is  ever  used  for  a 
flue  it  should  be  in  small  quantity,  and  any  overplus 
should  be  safely  locked  away  from  the  reach  of  children ; 
boys  are  very  fond  of  “laying  trains”  and  lighting 
them,  and  in  boarding-schools  will  sometimes  do  this 
in  the  bedrooms.  In  nurseri‘'8  there  should  be  a  strong 


guard  before  the  fire,  well  fixed,  and  such  as  cannot  be 
clambered  over,  nor  fallen  through.  A  guard  with  the 
iron  bars  or  the  wirebork  too  open  is  not  safe ;  not  far 
from  the  writer’s  residence  a  child  was  burnt  to  death, 
notwithstanding  that  the  fire  was  thus  supposed  to  be 
guarded.  Tlie  occasional  sudden  rush  of  air  towards 
a  hot  wide  chimney,  produced  when  the  room-door  is 
opened,  will  readily  carry  a  lady's  light  muslin  dress 
towards  the  grate  and  set  fire  to  it.  In  such  a  ca.se  we 
should  roll  the  2>erson  without  a  moment’s  delay  in  the 
carpet  or  hearth-rug,  to  stifle  the  flames,  leaving  only 
the  head  out  for  breathing.  If  the  house  take  fire  our 
chances  of  escape  depend  much  on  our  presence  of  mind. 
We  should  proceed  according  to  circumstances,  and  it 
will  seldom  happen  that  all  the  circumstances  arc 
against  us.  If  the  fire  originates  in  one  of  the  front 
rooms  of  the  house,  we  may  become  aware  of  it  before 
it  affects  the  back  to  any  great  degree,  and  our  ehanpes 
of  escape  may  be  gi-catcr  from  the  windows  on  that 
side.  Wlicro  the  stairs  remain  untouched  they  of 
course  afford  us  our  best  chance,  but  where  they  are 
ablaze  we  must  look  to  the  trap-door  in  the  roof. 
Should  there  be  no  such  trap-door,  the  windows  are 
our  last  resort,  'llic  writer  keeps  in  his  bedroom  a 
cradle  with  rojics  attached  in  loop  form,  and  a  long 
and  strong  rope  which  could  be  attached  to  these  at 
short  notice.  If  disturl)ed  by  fire  he  would  hope  to 
lower  wife  and  child  to  krrn  firmn  by  these  means, 
winding  the  rope  round  a  bedpost  several  times,  and 
loosening  it  as  sailors  wouM  a  cable.  The  mother 
would  go  down  first,  th.at  she  might  be  ready  to 
receive  the  child  which  would  follow,  and  then  tijimj 
the  rope  to  the  bedstc.ad,  the  writer  would  descend 
himself,  sailor  fashion.  This  pl.an  being  well  thought 
of  beforehand  would  probably  immediately  occur  to 
the  mind  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  prevent  loss 
of  time :  it  would  be  like  presence  of  mind  artificially 
secured. 


THE  ENGLISHWOlllAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  tbis  sabject  mnst  be  addressed — 

flit  Kditor  of  tJie 

EsoLisnwo:i.is’8  Domestic  Magazine, 

Jl  nnrici  Iloiiae,  ra(enwsUr  Hof, 

{Eng}islitcoman'$  Exehangt.)  IjonJcnx,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  mnst  eontsin  a  stamped  euTclope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legiblj  insrribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  baviog  Songs,  Boobs,  Crests,  A'C.,  to  ezrbange,  must 
write  the  u.-imes  and  condition  of  these  legiblv  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
end  stnte  what  Songs,  Ac.,  they  wonld  ho  willing  to  take  for  the 
.Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  hlonograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  he  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  rr.iBon 
whatorer. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  tho  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  sneh  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Q  nipnre.  The  order 
must  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  CrocLet 
Pattern,  eay.  No.  577,  psge  516,  of  the  Enolishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  at  so  mneh  per  yard." 

G.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelre  words. 

286.  Acbicoma  has  a  variety  of  things  to  exchange.  Two  very 
Gne  Himalaya  staffed  pheasants ;  “  Argns  and  Impian,"  old 
prints ;  Japanese  pietnret ;  an  old  brass  clock,  aboot  1603  to  1723, 
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good  going  order,  one  hand,  with  boll  at  top,  the  dial  cnrionsly 
engrared,  early  English  manafacture  ;  a  gold  locket ;  a  black  lace 
ihavl;  and  a  red  Zonare  jacket,  braided  with  black,  quite  new. 
Open  to  offers. 

2S7.  loYL  would  dispose  of  a  fine  gold  watch  (nearly  new,  and 
in  good  order)  for  three  guineas ;  the  watch  is  worth  four  gnineas. 
Wonld  thU  offer  suit  M.  J.,  No.  ol,  April,  13oS,  E?>oLisuwoMa>’'8 
Dowestio  Macazine  7 

2SS.  F.  will  exchange  two  long  silrer  chains,  one  largo  silver 
filagree  brooch,  and  a  quantity  of  music.  Wanted,  gold  rings  or 
brooches;  open  to  offers.  [Plcaso  forward  six  stamps.] 

289.  Mary  will  give  a  pretty  pair  of  braccict.s,  also  kid  gloves 
(I's),  for  n  Eu'sia  leather  purse.  [Plcass  fura’ard  six  stamps.] 
299.  E.  B.  has  a  cribbago-box,  quite  new  (no  pegs) ;  epon  to 
offers. 

291.  Miss  T.  has  two  pieces  of  Berlin  work,  suitablo  for  foot- 
siools  (designs,  a  rat  and  dog),  two  pretty  crochet  antimacaMars 
in  cotton,  also  a  wool  ono  in  raised  crochet,  red,  white,  and  blsMk ; 
open  to  offers. 

292.  C.  J.  has  a  good  chinchilla  Tiotoriuo  (15s.),  which  she 
wishes  to  exchange  for  a  dressing-case,  but  is  open  to  offers. 

293.  Hf.bb  has  a  Stavena*  patent  bread  machine  (cost  £7  10s.) 
and  tho  Times  (booad)  completa  for  1819,  1830,  1832;  j  year 
1851,  ^  year  1833,  J  year  1818;  also,  tho  Siiuth;/  Times  (bound), 
1817, 1313, 1819,  and  Observer  1850.  Open  to  offers,  but  wishes 
for  a  band  sowing-machine  (must  bo  lock-stitch). 

291.  S.  E.  W.  wishes  to  exshaago  a  white  bnrnons,  satin  and 
grenadino  striped,  once  worn,  for  10  yiirda  of  drub  rep  cr  20i. 
cash.  Is  open  to  offers.  OoatSSs.  Cd. 

293.  Helena  wants  the  Italian  songs  of  “  L’Ardita"  and  “  II 
Baeio,"  which  sho  has  in  English. 

293.  Il.iKO.aTinA  will  csohange  bandsemo  crest  designs  for 
eccentric  monograms ;  also  good  musia  for  any  “  Chants  Na- 
tionanx,”  by  Ileuri  Cramer,  for  the  piano. 

297.  Mrs.  II.  will  be  glad  to  cxebaage  tho  London  Journal  for 
'58  and  '59,  in  half-yearly  Tolumos,  bound  in  cloth,  in  good  order, 
and  containing,  among  othor*  tabes,-  “  Kenilworth”  and  tho 
“Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  lor  a  year  ot!  Oood  irort/s,  bound 'and  in 
good  order. 

293.  Mrs.  C.  has  a  Penelope  hand  sowing-maehine  by  Newton 
Wilson,  in  good  order,  nearly  new,  with  box  and  every  extra,  cost 
£3  1.3s ,  will  sell  it  for  £5  Ss.  [Please  forward  stamps  ] 

299.  SesAN  has  three  rabbits  for  sale,  two  at8s.>Gd.  each  and 
ono  at  Ss ,  or  will  take  9s.  for  tho  three ;  also  three  doves,  3.s.  Cd. 
each,  or  9s.  Cd.  for  the  three ;  and  the  following  songs  and  diuca 
music : — “  I  like  to  sing  the  old  songs,”  Is.  Cd. ;  “  Loving  Woi  Jo,” 
li.  6d. ;  “  Half-past  nine,”  Is.  3d. ;  “  Eirtle  red,”  Is.  Cd. ;  “  The 
lower-girl,”  Is.  Cd. ;  “  Maggie's  welcome.”  Is.  Cd. ;  “  Co  ask  my 
mother,”  la.  3d. ;  “  The  Queen,”  2s. ;  “  Tho  mistletoe  bough," 
Is.  3d. ;  “  The  flower-girl  waltz,”  2s. ;  “  Tho  Faust  polka,”  Is.  Cd. ; 
“Merry  tunes  Lancers,”  23. ;  “  Craigmonnt  g.Uop,”  Is.  Cd. ; 

I  “King  of  Tramps,”  Is.  Cd. ;  “Sho  danced  like  a  fairy  polka,” 
Is.  Cd. ;  all  new  and  clean,  for  IGs. 

399.  Lottie  Lr.vids  stomachers  for  babies’  dresses,  lOJ.  and 
Is.  3d.  each ;  insertion  to  match  for  skirt,  Ss.  Cd. 

301.  Aini!:F  is  anxious  to  po.ssess  E.  M.'s  box  of  photo-chromy. 
Has  not  tho  Queen,  but  would  give  the  Englishwooian  (1837), 
bound,  or  made.  What  would  E.  M.  take  7  [Send  throe  stamps.] 

302.  Dorcas  has  chest  of  homoeopathic  medicine,  also  guide 
to  tho  same,  by  J.  Laurie,  nearly  new,  cost  £2.  Will  taka  half- 
fricc ;  open  to  offers  or  cxchango. 

303.  Juan  has  to  exchange  for  other  autographs  those  of  Earl 
le  Grey,  Buskin,  Gavazzi,  Clara  Sehnmaim,  Professor  Tyndall, 
Cruikshauk,  and  others.  Would  like  tho  Queen's. 

SOI.  In.a  has  Enoch  Arden,  illustrated,  for  12s.  Cd.,  CAst  £1 ; 
Mrved  fun,  3s.  Cd.  Bobbie  has  four  tatted  handkerchiefs,  each 
h.,  or  would  give  two  f  or  a  pair  of  long  silver  filigree  earrings ; 
beautiful  tatted  loco  caps,  7s. 

805.  G.  G.  has  a  gold  pencil-case,  new ;  gold  pen,  silver  holder ; 
'■■■  ’  urn  -  tartan  sash,  never  wora,  cost  lOs.  Cd. ;  would  like  a 
pebo  muff  and  collarette  in  good  condition.  ALo  the  Enolisii- 
soiian’s  Domestic  Magazine,  from  April,  18C7,  to  S.  ptember, 
1168,  compleU',  and  Cassell's  Magitxine,  from  April,  1807,  to 
Ul-iil,  18C8,  quite  clean,  for  anything  ustful. 


30G.  L.  B.  would  exchange  tho  following  songi : — “  Look  always 
on  the  sunny  side,”  Heine ;  “  Tho  lullaby,”  Benedict ;  “  The 
last  appeal,”  Macfarren ;  “  Merry  and  free,”  Bulfo ;  “  Many  a 
time  and  oft,”  Duggan ;  “  My  beautiful,  my  own,”  Cowen ;  “  War- 
bliiigs  at  Eve,”  B.  Kichatds;  all  in  perfect  condition,  for  a  pattern 
to  bo  worked  in  Berlin  wool,  for  tho  back  of  a  chair;  must  have 
coral  and  roses,  or  coral  and  othrr  flowers. 

307.  Arr.ua  has  some  Egyptian  ko'.il,  which  sho  will  dispose  of 
for  ds. ;  donblo  smelling  bottle,  green,  with  silver  top’,  for  Ss. ; 
and  plain  gilt  hoop  br.icelet,  with  three  purple  stones,  for  Ss.  Cd. ; 
aLo  a  black  and  white  striped  mohair  walking  jacket,  trimmed 
with  black  silk,  which  sho  will  di-poso  of  fur  5i. ;  also  a  maizo 
French  de  laiuc  bodice,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  Ss.  GJ. 

308.  II.  E.  has  a  pretty  fcudcr-Ftool,  worked  iu  Berlin  wool, 
roses  of  different  colour.*,  grounded  in  maize,  price  £1 ;  open  to 
offers. 

809.  Hilda  has  an  tl.  gant  piece  of  work,  a  group  of  flowers, 
grounded  in  white  beads,  for  ottoman  or  cushion,  21  inches 
square,  £1  Is. 

310.  MtUNOti  has  a  hanlkerchicf  border  iu  haud.iomo  Portu¬ 
guese  lace,  -1  inches  deep,  a  square,  value  293.  Soli  for  los.  Quite 

new. 

311.  Cloris  wi.shes  to  cxchango  a  pair  of  short  but  prettily- 
shaped  earrings,  lig’.it  blue  enamel,  and  Irish  diamonds,  for  long 
one*  (bog-oak  p.refrrred). 

312.  Tcottie  will  give  lessons  iu  the  art  of  making  hair  flowers. 
Sho  would  charge  £1  for  threo  lessons ;  aLo  she  would  make 
wreaths  or  honquets  for  any  ono  who  would  like  family  hair  so 
mado  and  arranged. 

313.  Strelna  has  23  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Aa.vtriau  stamps; 
wants  Hanoverian  and  Grecian. 

314.  II.  0.  wishes  to  exchange  “Two  locks  of  hair,”  “  What  is 
love  7”  songs ;  “  Woodhouso  galop “  Mazurka,”  by  Talexy ; 
“  SavournocB  Deelish”  raise  ;  aLo  four  Parian  statucr,  cost  253 
each  ;  has  also  a  double-breasted  dark  serge  jacket,  not  wora  six 
timss.  Is  open  to  offers  for  all. 

315.  Frances  has  a  great  bargain,  ono  of  Thomas’s  machines 
for  thrss  and  a-half  guineas,  original  price  six  guiucas;  works 
with  the  hands  or  feet ;  almost  as  good  as  new. 

31C.  J.  M.  has  10  nnbonnd  volumes  of  London  Journal,  10  do. 
Family  Ucrald,  and  7  Cassell's  Family  Fajxr,  for  books,  music, 
or  songs.  Open  to  offers. 

317.  E.  N.  wishes  to  exchange  Judkin's-hand  sswiog-machine, 
in  nso  twe  mouths,  no  defect,  price  £3  Ss.,  for  ATeir's  American 
hand  sewing-machine,  price  £2  lOs. 

318.  B.  N:  has  10  yards  of  bright  bluo  silk,  now,  cost  £2  Cs.  Cd., 
will  sell  it  fir  £2 ;  will  send  pattern  ;  open  to  offers.  B.  N.  will 
also  exchange  two  pretty  fans,  cost  Ss.  Cd.  each,  used  once,  or 
somo  silk  for  patchwork,  for  two  pairs  long  earrings,  tortoiseshell, 
ivory,  or  gilt;  open  to  offers.  [Phaso  forward  address.] 

319.  Clarice  gives  toilet  recipes  for  two  yards  tatting  or  crochet 
edging. 

320.  A.  M.  B.  has  “  I  cannot  siug  the  old  songs,”  by  Claribcl ; 
also  “  I  hoard  a  spirit  sing,  Como  away,”  by  Taylor,  which  she 
will  cxchango  with  F.  P.  for  tho  six  numbers  of  t'oe  Yuxtny  Eiiylish- 
icoman  offered  in  l.ist  month’s  Enousrwoman's  Mag.azine,  if 
p  )st  freo. 

321.  Al'RICoaia  has  for  exchangi  or  sale  a  riding-habit,  skirt, 
jacket,  and  trousers;  invisible  blue,  made  of  the  finest  cloth,  by 
Poolo  ;  it  has  never  been  worn,  cost  15  guineas,  mado  for  a  figure 
5  feet  i>j(  inches  high,  27  inches  round  the  waist,  49|  inches  round 
tho  sho.ildcrj.  Wants  eight  gniueaj  or  offers  of  o.vchauges. 

322.  Borderer  has  a  pair  of  very  handsome  French  earrings, 
gilt,  cost  lOi-  Cl.  Will  cx:haujo  with  M.  M.  or  E.  D,  Open  to 
offers. 

323.  J.  P.  has  for  exchange  tho  pattern  and  all  tho  materials 
for  working  a  parasol-cover  in  point  locco ;  also  Lallier's  postogo- 
stamp  album,  with  about  two  hundred  stamps.  Is  opica  to  offers, 
except  of  music. 

321.  F.  J.  E.  B.  has  a  hand  sewing-machine,  by  Goff,  in 
working  condition,  cost  2  guiucas  a  few  months  since ;  been  very 
little  used,  and  not  wanted  in  conscqucuco  of  having  had  a  present 
of  “Tho  Little  AYonzer,”  worked  by  foot.  Wants  30i  ,  or  open  to 
offers. 
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quaked),  where  it  was  discovered  by  their  intelligent 


FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

The  beautiful  Alocasia  jenningsii  which  we  illus¬ 
trate  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  effective 
foliage  plants  yet  introduced.  The  leaves,  which  attain 
a  lengtn  of  six  or  eight  inches,  are  produced  very 
freely;  the  colour  is  a  beautiful  sea-green,  and  the 
blotches,  which  vary  from  twelve  to  sixteen  in  number, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  leaf,  are  almost  black,  and 
form  a  most  brilliant  contrast  to  the  rich  ground  of 


and  active  collector,  Mr.  Pearce.  The  specimen  now 
before  us  is  a  magiiiticent  plant ;  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  a  branched  panicle,  and  are  about  two 
inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  almost  of 
the  shade  of  good  Burgundy. 

The  Ancylogync  longifloia  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  tropical  Acanthacem  ever  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  Acanthacea  order  derive  their  name 
from  the  genus  Acanthus  (derivation,  akantlia,  a  spine. 


ALOCASU  JEKldMOSa. 


grey-green.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  for  the  illustration  of  this  noble  plant,  which  was 
first  exhibited  by  that  firm  in  18G7. 

As  stated  in  our  September  number,  the  Alocasia 
belong  to  the  genus  Colocasia,  the  principal  features  of 
which  were  then  described. 

The  Aucylogyne  longiflora  is  a  most  beautiful  plant, 
with  something  of  the  inflorescence  of  Russcllia  juncea 
(natural  order  Jiincace«),  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  from  Guayaquil,  in  South  America 
(not  very  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  late  earth- 


some  of  the  species  being  spiny),  many  species  of  this 
genus  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
The  Acanthacea  are  an  order  of  monopetalous  exogens, 
nearly  related  to  scrophulariads,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  tropical  In  such  regions  they  are  extremely 
common,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  herbage. 
Nevertheless,  the  genus  Acanthus  is  found  in  Greece, 
and  one  species  inhabits  the  United  States.  In  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  Acanthacese  are  to  be  recognised  by  the 
presence  of  large  leafy  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  partly  concealed,  and  also  by  their 


XUM 


calyx  being  composed  of  deeply  -  imbricated  sepals, 
forming  a  broken  whorl.  But  tlieir  most  exact  ditie- 
rence  from  other  orders  of  the  Bignoual  alliance  con¬ 
sists  in  the  singular  structure  of  their  placenta,  which 
expands  into  hard  processes  which  are  most  commonly 
hooked.  In  the  form  of  their  embryo  tliey  agree  with 
Bignoniads.  They  arc  of  little  importance  to  man,  the 
greater  part  being  mere  weeds.  Kiome  of  this  genus, 
as  Justicia,  Aphelandra,  and  lluellia,  arc  plants  of 
great  beauty.  The  genuine  acauths,  formerly  called 
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purple  hue ,  the  stamens  and  stigma  are  very  long  and 
of  deep  violet  colour. 

At  this  season,  when  all  pleasure  in  outdoor  gar¬ 
dening  is  a  matter  of  memory  only,  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  introducing  a  window  garden  that  may  be 
enjoyed  by  all  who  possess  a  window-sill.  'J  he  window 
shown  us  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  with  a 
window-sill  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden. 
It  is  a  bay  window  with  a  broad  sill ;  the  outer  edge 
is  rusticated,  and  planted  with  sedum  fstonecrop)  and 


Brancursines,  are  emollients,  as  is  also  Anisotes  trisul- 
ens,  an  Egyptian  plant.  About  1,500  species  of 
Acanthacese  are  mentioned  in  books.  The  leaves  of 
Acanthus  spinosus,  ns  is  well  known,  are  supposed  to 
have  fumisned  to  Callimachus  the  model  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  capital  of  the  columns  in  the  Corinthian 
style  of  architecture. 

The  Fuchsia  on  page  276  is  one  grown  by  Messrs. 
Henderson,  and  is  of  immense  size.  The  long  calyx 
curls  backward,  as  does  that  of  the  well-known  tiger 
ily  (Li/tum  tigrinwn)\  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  rosy- 


otl’.er  hardy  plants,  and  the  inside  filletl  up  with  soil 
composed  of  light  loam ;  this  is  moulded  into  various 
mounds  and  ridges  of  various  shapes,  thus  forming 
miniature  mountains  and  valleys. 

Along  the  depressions  or  valleys  the  blue  sedum  is 
planted,  the  mounds  and  ridges  are  closely  covered 
with  distinct  masses  of  different-coloured  sedums  and 
semper  vivums ;  Semper  vivum  californicum,  for  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  houseleek 
tribe,  and  quite  hardy;  close  to  the  rustication  saxi¬ 
frages  are  placed  to  diwp  over;  small  ferns  may  be 
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introduced,  but  will  die  down  in  the  winter,  and  should 
be  replaced  in  the  autumn  by  Scilla  sibirica  and  snow¬ 
drops.  This  window  presents  a  vegetable  microcosm, 
on  which  we  can  feast  our  eyes  with  untiring  interest, 
upwards  of  fifty  distinct  plants  being  there  grouped, 
offering  to  invalids,  or  to  those  who  pass  their  lives 
principally  within-doors,  a  garden  of  great  beauty, 
exquisite  neatncaa,  ami  little  trouble.  Beyond  watering 
and  rooting  up  a  tiny  tuft  of  grass  here  and  there, 
sown  by  a  passing  breeze  or  contained  in  the  soil,  no 
exertion  is  needed,  although  free  scope  is  allowed  for 
the  exercise  of  individual  taste.  Once  formed  this 
garden  will  be  a  source  of  unfailing  pleasure  for  years. 
The  plants  most  suitable  for  these  viuUum-tH-parvo 
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gardens  arc  the  Saxifragee,  the  Echevera  sccunda 
glauca,  the  Echevera  metallica,  the  Semper  vivum 
californicum  almve  mentioned,  the  Antennaria  tor- 
raentosa,  and  other  close-growing  dwarf  plants.  Of 
hardy  Alpine  pl.ants  there  are  above  one  hundred 
varieties,  and  most  of  these  are  interesting  specimens. 

Last  year  in  Battersea  Bark  a  few  beds  were  planted 
with  Echeveras  and  t^emper  vivums,  and  the  ground 
clothed  with  various-coloured  sedums.  On  account  of 
their  singular  and  grotesque  beauty,  as  well  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  new  feature  in  gardening,  these  beds  excited 
a  largo  amomit  of  interest  and  attention,  hlany  curious 
and  beautiful  designs  have  this  year  been  produced  in 
“leaf  gardens’’  with  these  plants,  and  a  miniature 
Alpine  landscape  has  been  arranged  at  Battersea  Park 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  superintendent. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Blue  Eyes.  A  Seng.  Words  and  music  by  James  L.  Molloy. 
(Boosey  and  Go.)  —Both  words  and  mnsio  from  the  lamo  pen  are 
pretty  and  tnnefol,  composed  in  a  facile  style  in  the  key  of  E  flat, 
}  time ;  the  song  is,  moreorer,  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
ranges  of  voice  by  being  pablishcd  in  the  three  editions  of  D,  E 
flat,  and  F. 

Chant  du  &nr.  Idylle.  Itnse  et  Papillon.  Caprice  et  Etnde 
F.  Boscovitz.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — Two  very  well  arranged  pitino- 
forte  pieces.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficult,  and  the  least  original. 

Other  Days.  Pianoforte  piece  by  Adolph  Oollmick.  (Boosey 
and  Co.) — A  good  drawing-room  piece  as  a  pleasing  melody  runs 
thronghont,  and  there  is  also  a  good  opportnnity  for  the  display 
of  excention.  It  is  written  in  F,  whole  common  time. 

The  Passing  Bell,  Sacred  Song.  NVbrds  by  B.  H.  Mnsic  by 
ClaribeL  (Boosey  and  Co.) — The  words  are  rather  in  the  namby. 
psmby  style.  The  mnsic  is  simple  and  raelodions,  and  by  the 
nnmerons  admirers  of  Claribel's  eompositions  will  donbtless  be 
welcomed. 

Maiden-Hair  Valse.  J.  B.  lUehe.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — Spirited 
and  well  aeeentnated  in  the  key  of  O,  $  time,  and  embellished 
with  an  elegant  illnstration  of  the  flower  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

The  Galatea  Waltz.  By  Bmnctte.  (Boosey  and  Co.) — Dedi¬ 
cated  to  hi-  Bojai  nighBUs  the  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  and  per¬ 
formed  at  tbo  Fairy  Palace  Concerts,  Agricnltazal  Hall.  We  mast 
perforee  designate  this  eomposition  aaa  rather  tame  and  insipid 
affair,  the  best  part  of  which  is  a  foil-length  portrait  of  his  Royal 
Highness  standing  on  the  qaarter-deck  of  his  vessel,  the  Galatea. 

Bing  on,  Sweet  Angelus.  A  Vocal  Dost.  By  Charles  Conned. 
(Metzler  and  Co.,  87,  Great  Mariborongh-street) — A  very  heantifnl 
melody  by  decidedly  the  popular  roiapoeer  of  the  day,  who  always 
excels  in  the  sacred  stylo.  The  voiee  parts  are  heantifully  harmo¬ 
nised  for  Boptaao  aad.  oonlralto,.aad  the  beU-lske  accompaniment 
highly  cffective.aad  appropriate. 

The  Fun  of  the  Rdr,  'By  Henry  Farmer,  flletzler  andCo.)— 
A  Genic  Vantsuia  embodying  in  a  very  lively  manner  all  the 
prineipal  popaltr  street  tancs  of  the  day. 

Ezseter  Hall.  (Metaler  and  Co.)— ^he  October  number 
of  tbis-sn^zine  is  eqnhl  to  its  predeeeesocs,  and  we  can  still 
confidently frononneait  a  desidrratnm'  in  the  family  circle.  The 
contentsoMke  prasegst  number  are  a  song,,  words  by  Wellington 
Gnemseyp  asnsiei^lho  veteran  compoeer,  John  Barnett,  called 
“Tbon  Art’^helWny'.”  'A  selection  for  the  pianoforte  from 
Mendelssohn's enaterio  of  St.  PauZ,.adaairably  arranged  by  Kobe. 
Another  adaptatsan  (surely  thnir  name  is  Legion)  of  the  beantifnl 
23rd  Psalm,  “<The  Lord  say  pasture,"  by  Alex.  S.  Cooper ;  one  of 
the  105th  Psalm,  “I  will  sing  Of  Tby  mercy  and  judgment,”  by 
J.  CoBway  Beewn;  and -another  instalment  of  the  “Sunday 
Erenings  at  thO Harmonium,"  for  which  we  confess  a  sjiecial  pre¬ 
dilection.  The  principal  featore  in  this  selection  is  the  fine 
march  p'.ayed  on  special  occasions  at  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  by  the 
sUrer  trumpets  belorging  to  his  Holiness's  baud. 

The  Dear  Girls  of  England.  By  Henry  Walker.  (Metzler 
and  Co.) — A  simple  and  easy  air  in  {  time,  key  of  C,  set  to 
taking  words.  Tlio  melody  bears  a  resemblance  to  tbo  once 
popular  ditty,  “  Here's  a  Health  to  the  King,  God  Bless  Him !” 

Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co.  have  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
most  admirable  collection  of  sacred  songs,  bound  in  a  neat  little 
Tolume,  tbo  composition  of  the  farourite  composer  known  to  the 
world  as  Clsribel. 

Biter,  0  Biter!  (O  Miidchen,  Miidchcnl)  Words  translated 
from  the  German  of  Goethe.  Composed  by  Elizabeth  Philp. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry)— A  very  pretty  ballad;  both  melody  and 
aceompanimoti  are  tuneful  and  flowing. 

Mother,  oh.  Mother!  Sing  me  to  Best.  Words  by  Mrs.  Hemars. 
Mnsic  by  E.  N.  Grazis.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — A  very  charm¬ 
ing  song  in  the  ballad  stylo.  It  is  written  in  F,  and  is  within 
the  compass  of  voices  of  moderate  range. 

When  Sparroics  Build.  Ballad.  Written  by  Jeen  Ingelow. 
Set  to  mnsic  by  Frederica  Finlay.  (Boosey  and  Co.,  Hollcs-street  ) 
— The  sentiment  of  this  song  is  somewhat  dreamy  and  inyiterious, 
and  tbo  mn-ic  cud  words  harmonise  well  with  each  other. 
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OlTB  CoNVERSAZioxs.  CoiTesponJenls  «ro  rcqaested  to  forward 
real  Dame  and  addres<<,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bnt  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faitb. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  binds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Enolisuwomaw’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  Cobresponbents. — .Ml  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  he  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


reduction  in  the  waist  measure  as  throe  or  four  inches  is  not  alto* 
gether  disadrantageoui  now  that  tight-fitting  costumes  are  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  fashionable.  The  nse  of  an  accurately-fitting 
stay  to  promote  the  development  of  an  elegant  figure  is,  however, 
a  very  diiforent  affair  to  the  extreme  lacing  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  advocate.  The  size  of  the  waist  and  contour  of  the 
figure  Fashion  alone  can  dictate,  and  at  present  she  sets  her  face 
against  the  extreme  nse  of  the  *  potent  lace,’  as  being  inimical 
both  to  true  elegance  and  health.  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  she  determines  otherwise.” 

n.  T.  writes — “Mabam, — There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  has 
not  been  sufiiciently  brought  forward  in  the  interesting  discussion 
upon  the  corset,  and  that  is  tho  shape  of  waist  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Now  it  is  surprising  how  great  a  difference 
exists  in  the  form  of  the  female  waist,  irrespective  of  size,  and 
this  difference  is,  I  am  convinced,  as  much  due  to  tho  corset  as  to 
the  individual  figure  it  confines.  As  I  suppose  most  of  your 
readers  have,  like  myself,  secured  a  copy  of  The  Coreet  and  the 
Crinoline,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  illustrations  facing  pages 
149,  143,  133,  189,  190.  How  great  a  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  figures  there  portrayed  I  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  waist 
of  the  ‘Lady  of  Fashion,  1837,'  facing  page  149,  is  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  book,  and  I  think  most  people  will  think  so 
too.  It  is  more  graceful  than  those  at  pages  143  or  133,  and  less 
stiff  than  tho  fashion  of  18G.1  (facing  page  189).  How  hideous, 
again,  is  tho  short  waist  of  1337,  facing  page  1991  No  wonder 
that  fashion  is  dying  out.  Any  lady  can  easily  secure  for  her 
daughters  a  graceful  figure  by  hisving  corsets  made  for  them  by  an 
experienced  staymakcr,  to  produce  the  shape  figured  at  page  149, 
by  showing  tho  illustration  to  the  8>aymakor.” 

11.  W.  says— “Allow  mo  to  inform  A.  L.  and  F.  C.  that  I, 
althongh  not  a  widower  but  a  married  man,  have  worn  ladies’ 
stays  fur  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  find  them  very  com¬ 
fortable  indeed,  and  would  not  go  without  them.  Your  corre¬ 
spondents  wish  to  know  where  to  procure  them.  I  hare  tried 
many  places,  and  find  Mrs.  Shnto’s,  9,  Tottcnham-court-road,  tho 
best.  She  is  quite  used  to  making  them  for  gentlemen.  I  wonld 
recommend  them  to  wear  them  as  near  tho  same  shape  as  tho 
ladies  as  possible ;  tho  fulness  at  the  top  is  an  improTcmcnt,  and 
makes  the  chest  look  full ;  and  why  should  not  we  have  a  little 
padding  as  well  as  the  other  sex  7  I  find  they  are  very  supporting, 
much  more  so  than  belts.  I  generally  wear  blue  silk  or  scarlet 
French  merino  for  winter,  and  the  Paris  wove  (white)  in  summer. 
Your  correspondents  need  not  feel  at  all  bashful  in  going  to  be 
measured.  Stays  are  worn  by  gentlemen  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  think.” 

Aur.a  Antilace  says — “  The  Corset  question  occupies  so  much 
attention,  that  I  have  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  enter  tho  arena, 
if  yon  are  kind  enough  to  allow  me.  I  am  now  twenty-five ;  and 
owing  to  parental  indnlgence,  and  the  fact  that  I  never  was  at 
school,  my  waist  is  positively  rather  more  than  that  number  of 
inches  in  circumference  I  I  think  I  behold  tho  shocked  faces  of 
Statlace— of  the  fair  one  who  onhj  suffers  from  (I  hope)  be¬ 
coming  lassitude — and  of  her  who  fainted  twice  beneath  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  the  first  stays,  and  still  said  *  On  I’  (Shades  of  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  what  was  your  valour  to  hers?)  Ladies,  try  n 
gentle  stimulant  of  enu-da  culogiio,  and  hear  me  out.  I  am  not 
remarkably  pretty,  bnt  I  can  boast  of  two  attractions ;  the  one,  .a 
brilliant  colour,  which  docs  not  take  refuge  in  the  tips  of  my  ears 
or  tho  end  of  my  noso  ;  and  the  other,  eyes  which  positively  pos¬ 
sess  life  and  intelligence.  I  can  play  croqnet,  boat,  ride,  or  dance 
until  daylight,  and  retnrn  home  with  as  rosy  cheeks  as  I  had 
going  out.  A  common  remark  among  my  lady  friends  after  some 
amusement  is,  ‘  Look  how  fresh  Aura  is  I’  And  the  not  nnfro- 
qnent  rejoinder,  sometimes  given  rather  crossly,  is,  ‘Oh  I  she's 
always  fresh.’  I  do  not  know  tho  meaning  of  a  bad  headaohe, 
and  can  just  nnderstand  lassitnde — after  a  hard  day’s  work. 
‘But,’  tay  the  corseted  ormy,  ‘  she  can  never  bo  admired,  or  — 
married  1'  Alas  for  their  views  I  I  generally  lead  the  field  when 
croquet  is  in  question— can  command  a  tolerable  number  of  part¬ 
ners  in  a  dance— and  am  engaged  to  a  gentleman,  who,  as  he  is  in 
the  army,  ought  to  have  taste,  and  who,  belonging  to  the  medical 
branch  of  it,  has  probably  more  brains  than  tho  idlers  of  the 
I  croquot-grouud  and  ballroom,  whose  intellects  ore  jnat  capable  of 


Mabame  Adolphe  Goubaud  begs  to  inform  her  numerous 
customers  that  she  has  removed  from  S3,  Bathbone-placo,  to 
No.  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt-gardcn,  W.C. 

NOTICE. 

A  PATTERN  of  a  now  material  is  included  in  this  month’s 
number  of  tho  Enolishwojian's  Dosiestio  Magazine. 
It  is  called  the  Janus  Cord,  and  comes  from  the  house  of  Messrs. 
J»y.  of  Regent-street.  Its  particular  advantage  lies  in  its  great 
strength,  and  it  is,  therefore,  especially  adapted  for  daily  wear.  A 
sample  of  Merino — blue,  and  of  extra  width — accompanies  this 
number.  This  issues  from  tho  firm  of  Peter  Robinson,  of  Oxford- 
street,  and  is  worth  tho  consideration  of  onr  subscribers. 

Minnte  Bell  writes — “  Being  one  of  your  many  contributors 
for  some  years,  and  never  having  troubled  you  with  questions 
until  now,  when  I  think,  my  just  indignation  having  been  aronsed, 
yon  will  not  hesitate  to  insert  my  views  on  a  matter  which  has 
been  for  some  time  discussed  in  your  valuable  journal — namely, 
‘  tight-lacing.’  Can  it  really  bo  true  that  gentlemen  arc  wearing 
stays,  and  that  they  countenance  such  a  thing  as  torturing  the 
figure  into  unnatural  proportions  ?  I  thought  it  was  only  the  vain 
and  silly  part  of  tho  fair  sex  who  could  torturo  and  deform  their 
natural  proportions  for  the  gratification  of  admiration  from  the 
vain  and  empty-headed  of  tho  other  sex ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  no 
sensible  man  could  look  on  a  girl  irith  a  waist  from  17  to  13 
inches  other  than  with  disgust.  Some  of  your  correspondents 
say  it  is  a  pleasing  sensation  to  lace  tight.  I,  for  one,  must  differ 
from  them,  having  tried  it  for  a  few  days,  and  certainty  found  it 
far  from  pleasant,  and  was  very  glad  to  again  relax  tho  laec.  Do 
not  think,  Mr.  Editor,  I  tried  it  from  vanity ;  I  did  so  to  prove 
the  truth  of  your  correspondents’  assertions,  who,  I  daresay,  will 
think  me  some  cross  old  maid,  but  I  beg  to  inform  them  I  am  no 
such  thing.  I  am  twenty-five,  and  flatter  myself  1  have  sense 
enough  to  discern  the  folly  of  torturing  oneself  until  consumption 
follows  and  premature  death.  I  speak  thus,  having  been  acquainted 
with  one  with  whom  this  was  the  ease.  But  when  I  hear  of 
gentlemen  who  are  trying  this  absurd  plan,  I  am  thoroughly 
disgusted.  I  should  advise  them  first  to  go  to  a  physician  to  see 
if  they  are  quite  right  in  their  head.” 

Baden-Baden  writes — “After  a  somewhat  lengthened  absence 
from  England,  I  return  to  find  that  the  discussion  on  Tight-lacing 
still  continues  in  tho  pages  of  your  excellent  Magazine.  Most  of 
those  who  advocate  this  practice  seem  to  think  that  very  small 
waists  are  becoming  more  general,  and  will  ere  long  bo  the  mode. 
I  confess  I  cannot  share  in  these  expectations.  In  fact,  from  my 
own  observation,  I  think  the  contrary  will  be  found  to  be  tho  caso. 
The  leaders  of  fashion  in  Paris  do  not  look  just  now  with  much 
favour  on  Tight-lacing,  as  tho  waist  produced  by  compression  is 
regarded  as  too  much  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  figure 
to  he  truly  elegant ;  and  tightly-laced  corsets  are  thought  to  de¬ 
stroy  in  some  measure  the  natnrul  grace  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  which  are  so  charming.  The  waists  of  most  of  the  elegantes 
I  saw  abroad  were  little  if  anythieg  below  their  natural  size.  A 
weU-fitting  corset  worn  from  an  early  age  is,  I  think,  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prererve  the  elegance  of  the  figure.  Tho  corset  shoull 
clasp  the  waist  well,  but  not  tightly,  and  its  co.ustricting  power 
shonld  be  very  slight,  and  rot  sensibly  felt,  so  that  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  waist  of  a  girl  when  full-grown  should  not  bo  more 
than  three  or  four  inchci  below  the  natural  sizo.  Tliis  measure- 
ment  should  of  coarse  he  taken  orer  the  corset.  Such  a  slight 
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remarluDg  that,  ‘Aw!  Miw  Smythe  really  hai  a  Tery  preUy 
figure.  WoD^er  if  the  owes  her  complexion  to  Madame  Bachel  I’ 
If  yon  wonld  like  a  medical  view  of  the  sabject  I  can  easily  obtain 
one.” 

In  answer  to  Lettt,  An  Old  Indian  informs  her  that  very  fine 
loogcloth  can  be  worn  in  some  parts  of  India,  bnt  the  nsoal  ma¬ 
teria  for  nnderclothing  is  jaconet,  and  there  is  a  ganze  flannel 
expressly  for  Indian  wear.  Flannel  sbonld  always  be  worn  next 
the  skin  in  a  tropical  climate,  as  much  sickness  is  avoided  by 
doing  so.  White  mnsHn  dresses  An  Old  Indian  prefers  to  any 
others,  bnt  of  coarse  silks  and  satins  are  worn.  Lettt  mast 
make  her  “dbobee"  dry  her  coloured  maslins  in  the  shade  or  the 
verandah  of  the  hoase,  otherwise  at  the  first  time  of  washing  they 
will  be  faded  qnite  white  by  the  powerful  san.  Kid  gloves  for 
India  mast  be  sewn  with  thread,  not  silk,  and  soldered  in  a  small 
tin  ease  by  themselves.  Indian  outfitters  all  supply  these  gloves. 
An  Old  Indian  has  had  experience  of  those  of  Thresher  and 
Glcnny,  Strand.  Mosquito-nets  for  curtainB  can  be  bought  better 
and  cheaper  in  England  than  in  India,  If  Lbttt  rides,  she  must 
take  out  a  cool,  light  habit  for  morning  wear — one  of  white  pique, 
jean,  or  brown  boUand.  Light  grey  alpacas  can  also  be  worn ; 
but  for  the  ”  mall,"  or  “  coarse,"  which  is  the  road  for  the  evening 
ride  or  drive,  a  Rotten-row  *'  get-up"  is  indispensable.  For  the 
wedding  dress,  white  satin,  which  wonld  be  useful  for  balls  after¬ 
wards.  Bnt  if  properly  packed  in  a  tin  case,  and  thoroughly  air¬ 
tight,  any  colour  or  material  wonld  stand  the  climate.  If  Lettt 
is  going  to  an  ‘‘np-country"  station  it  wonld  be  well  to  take  a 
good  supply  of  nce^es,  pins,  tapes,  cottons,  buttons,  &e.,  as  every¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  is  expensive  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Little  Flobence  writes — ”  I  think  that  if  Skeleton,  who 
asks  for  a  cure  for  being  too  thin,  in  last  month’s  '  Conversazione,’ 
were  to  try  going  to  bed  very  early — with  the  children  almost — 
she  would  acquire  an  addition  of  stoutness.  I  have  seen  it  tried 
in  three  cases  with  wonderful  effect.  I  believe  also  eating  heartily 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which — Dr.  Moor  says  in  his  work  on 
Corpulency — is  the  time  fat  increases :  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  five.  I  know  that  I  have  found  a  great  decrease  in  my  size, 
the  result  of  following  his  system  of  fasting  dnring  those  hours ; 
so  Skeleton  may  derive  benefit  by  following  the  opposite  line. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  customary  for  a  bride  to  present 
her  bridesmaids  with  their  dresses,  or  if  she  only  tells  them  the 
fashion  and  colours  chosen  ?  and  also,  do  I  understand  rightly 
that  I  am  to  send  a  note  to  your  address  for  the  lady  who  tells 
rharacters  by  bandwriting  7  [Yes ;  the  charge  is  2s.  fid.  for  the 
character.]  P.S. — I  have  a  number  of  duplicate  autographs. 
Do  yon  think  if  advertised  in  the  ‘  Exchange’  I  conld  get  others 
for  them  7’’  [Yes.] 

Rustic  writes — “  I  am  much  interested  in  the  letters  in  your 
“Conversazione"  on  horsemanship,  os  I  am  happy  to  find  the 
practice  is  much  on  the  increase  amongst  ladies,  even  to  the 
carrying  out  of  it  in  the  hunting-field.  This  latter  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  objectionable,  and  I  even  beard  it  said  by  more 
than  one  that  ladies  only  hunted  from  a  love  of  being  seen  and 
admired  by  gentlemen.  Nothing  conld  be  a  greater  mistake.  I 
believe  no  lady  could  follow  hounds  simply  for  such  a  reason.  It 
is  undoubtedly  as  legitimate  an  outlet  for  high  courage  and  spirits, 
nnited  with  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  to  ladies 
as  well  as  to  gentlemen,  just  as  much  as  dancing  or  any  other  ex¬ 
citing  amusement.  Ladies  (or  gentlemen)  who  object  are  certainly 
those  who  can  never  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  tbemselvea  And 
one  thing  ia  certain,  no  lady  will  attempt  to  cross  country  after 
hounds  who  is  not  only  well  mounted,  but  better  able  to  ride  than 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  field.  Unless  under  these  conditions,  I 
do  not  conceive  a  lady  ought  to  venture,  as  otherwise  she  becomes 
a  nuisance.  And  this  leads  me  to  what  I  particularly  wish  to  say, 
which  is,  that  my  astonishment  is  great  that  more  accidents  do 
not  happen  from  the  foolish  idea  so  general  that  a  lady  has  only 
to  get  on  horseback  to  become  a  horsewoman.  Why,  independent 
of  one’s  own  balance  on  the  saddle,  nearly  every  horse  requires  a 
different  kind  of  management.  Though  general  rules  will  hold 
good  to  a  certain  extent,  still  disposition,  temperament,  and 
training  will  bo  different  in  every  horse,  and  only  experience  will 
give  the  perfect  knowledge  requisite  for  sneh.  I  have  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  horse  exercise, 


and  in  the  coarse  of  that  time  have  passed  many  horses  through 
my  hands,  including  some  which  bad  never  previously  been 
trained.  One  general  rule  I  always  found  hold  good— namely, 
keep  your  own  temper  aud  nerve,  and  you  can  master  any  horse 
almost.  But,  of  course,  this  a  novice  could  not  always  do ;  so  to 
such  I  say  begin  with  a  well-trained  animal,  and  never  try  a  shy 
or  vicious  one  until  perfectly  ‘  at  home’  in  the  saddle.  When 
this  is  the  case  a  change  of  horses  is  desirable  as  frequently 
as  possible  to  give  the  rider  a  knowledge  of  different  tempers 
and  how  to  manage  them.  But  any  lady  who  cannot  rely  on  her 
osrn  courage  so  far  as  to  insure  that  her  horse  cannot  find  out 
her  want  of  it,  ought  never  to  venture  on  any  but  a  well-trained 
and  good-tempered  animal.  As  for  the  use  of  the  spur,  no  well- 
bred  lady’s  horse  ought  to  require  it.  The  little  work  and  high 
feeding  such  a  one  gets  will  generally  make  it  snificiently  lively, 
and  niiless  from  necessity  a  lady  ought  to  ride  no  other.” 

A.  H.  O.  wishes  to  inform  Coriolanes  that  two  of  her  servants 
had  the  backs  of  their  hands  covered  with  warts,  which  were  re¬ 
moved  completely  after  Itobmson’s  com  solvent  had  been  applied 
three  or  four  times,  with  a  camcl’s-hair  pencil.  If  Adelaide  tries 
Carr’s  kid-reviver  (at  fid.  and  Is.,  in  j  tn)  with  her  boots,  she 
will  find  it  most  satisfactory ;  it  preserves  the  kid,  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  fresb-lookiog.  It  is  sold  by  most  bootmakers.  Carr’s 
mannfactory  is  89,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  A  correspondent 
asked  in  the  July  number  for  a  recipe  to  keep  walnuts  fresh 
throughout  the  season.  To  every  pint  of  water  allow  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Place  the  walnnta  in  the  salt-and-water  for  24 
hours  at  least ;  then  take  them  out  and  rub  them  dry.  Old  nuts 
may  be  freshened  in  this  manner,  or  walnuts  when  first  picked 
may  be  put  into  an  earthen  pan  with  salt  sprinkled  amongst 
them,  and  damp  hay  placed  on  the  top,  and  then  covered  down 
with  a  lid.  They  must  be  well  wiped  before  they  are  put  on  table. 
Some  correspondents  may  wish  to  know  that  common  mineral 
naphtha,  which  is  only  fid.  or  8d.  per  pint,  will  qnickly  remove 
greime  from  books,  carpets,  boards,  &e. 

Marion  presents  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  wonld  he 
kindly  say  if  he  thinks  her  competent  to  take  a  sitnation  as  com¬ 
panion  7  She  has  received  an  ordinary  English  education,  reads 
with  great  expression,  bnt  does  not  play.  She  is  considered  lady¬ 
like  in  manners  and  appearance,  and  accustomed  to  the  usages  of 
good  society ;  age  three-and-twenty.  If  so,  would  he  kiudly  tell 
her  the  best  place  to  apply,  and  what  it  would  cost  7  Wonld  he 
also  give  his  opinion  of  the  writing  7  This  is  the  first  time 
Marion  has  encroached  upon  the  valuable  time  of  the  Editor, 
and  would  not  now  have  done  so,  were  it  not  that  the  opinion  of 
BO  competent  a  judge  will  bo  of  great  importance  to  her,  as,  owing 
to  a  change  in  pecuniary  circumstances,  she  is  compelled  to  do 
something.  By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige.  [The  writing  is 
not  worse  than  the  spelling  of  this  letter.  We  advise  Marion  to 
take  a  humbler  situation,  a  companion  being  frequently  expected 
to  act  as  amanuensis.] 

A.  D.  By  etherising  and  so  numbing  the  nerve,  teeth  are 
painlessly  extracted.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Cheapside,  uses  this  method. 

Fair  Maid  or  Perth.  The  Antephelic  Milk  is  fis.  per  bottle, 
carriage,  which  need  not  be  prepaid,  from  fid.  to  la  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  ant'l/clic,  the  stress  being  on  (eph.  For  the  “Exchange” 
forward  your  answer  in  stamped  envelope,  which  is  immediately 
forwarded  ;  or  the  address  can  be  sent  to  yon  if  preferred. 

Kitty  writes  to  inform  M.  H.  that  chip  for  plaiting  can  be 
procured  from  Mrs.  Poole,  3fi,  Rectory-square,  Mile  End ;  also 
at  one  of  the  upstairs  counters  in  the  Soho  Bazaar.  Black  and 
white,  and  shades  of  grey  and  brown,  are  fid.  an  ounce ;  bright 
colours  Is.  an  ounce.  ounce  or  ounce  should  make  a  hat, 
and  the  plait  is  a  special  one  of  four,  of  which 'a  specimen  is 
inclosed.  The  plaiting  is  quick  and  pleasant  work,  but  the  hats, 
though  light  when  made  up,  are  not  very  serviceable  for  children’s 
wear. 

Rosabel  writes — “  Has  any  lady  sent  a  carte  dt  visite  to  M.  H., 
who  offers,  in  the  “  Englishwoman's  Exchange"  for  September,  to 
tint  them  for  fourpence  each  7  If  so,  will  she  kindly  teU  Rosabel 
whether  it  was  well  done,  and  worth  the  money  7” 

Margaret  writes ; — “  With  reference  to  the  note  to  correspon¬ 
dents  on  Dentifiuce  in  your  October  number,  I  beg  to  ask  if 
any  competent  authority  can  say  whether  or  not  it  is  a  decided 
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adrantage  in  the  managemeut  of  the  teeth  to  employ  pore  card 
soap  AS  well  ai  precipitated  chalk.  I  hare  understood  that  the 
chalk  alone  is  scarcely  snlBcicnt  to  clean  the  teeth,  bat  that  if 
card  soap  be  used  at  night  and  precipitated  chalk  in  the  morning, 
the  teeth  may  be  kept  in  excellent  condition.” 

Emily  A.  has  had  some  experience  in  seeing  thin  people  get 
nice  and  stout,  nut  too  stoat,  by  drinking  balf-a-pint  of  cream 
erery  morning,  and  regetables  also  are  fattening.  If  Skeleton 
will  follow  her  advice,  perhaps  she  coaid  tell  £.  A.  how  to  get 
thiancr,  as  she  is  stoater  than  she  likes. 

ANOTHEn  MoTnuB  is  informed  that  her  letter  is  too  long  for 
insertion  hero. 

LaNCASBiRE  Witch.  We  refer  yon  to  the  Fashion  articles. 

Elisb  wishes  to  know  if  the  Editor  the  ENOLi3uwoM.tN'8 
Domestic  SIagazine  woald  tell  her  in  the  next  namber  the  French 
and  German  word  of  tatting?  [French,  frivolite;  German, 
frixmlitdUn  ] 

Annie  wishes  to  know  if  the  Editor  or  any  snbscribor  can  tell 
her  what  will  make  the  hair  grow  long  qaickly ;  also  if  a  remedy 
can  be  obtained  for  black  specks  on  the  uoie  and  chin,  something 
harmless  but  efficacious. 

Mibiam  and  Ydno  have  not  sent  their  addresses  to  the  Editor. 

A.  M.  B.  Yon  can  offer  yoar  work  in  the  “  Exchange"  colamn. 

Bachel  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  tell  her  in  ihe 
next  number  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  how 
to  clean  ermine  furs. 

Mbs.  William  T.  Yonr  petticoat  should  be  gored  and  trimmed 
srith  a  flounce  of  satin  or  a  stitched  fluting  of  that  material. 

Mina  would  be  glad  if  any  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  conld  tell  her  of  a  test  for 
jet.  Sbo  has  taken  a  brooch  to  three  different  jewellers,  one  of 
whom  declared  it  to  bo  jet,  auothar  Tulcauito  or  india-rubber,  and 
a  third  informed  her  be  was  incompetent  to  judge.  Is  there  no 
simple  test  ladies  can  make  use  of  to  avoid  being  “  taken  in  ?'' 

Loise  must  repeat  her  advertisement ;  she  should  have  returned 
it  with  the  stamps. 

Mbs.  R.  Your  request  wiU  be  complied  with. 

Katie  aOcs — l,t.  Should  I  lace  my  waist  smaller  to  please  a 
beloved  brother?  [No.]  2  id.  As  I  have  a  full  bust,  should  I 
not  look  too  mnch  pinched  in  if  I  were  laced  two  inches  tighter  ? 
[Yes.]  3rd.  If  my  brother  should  be  insatiable  in  his  demands, 
should  I  lace  still  tighter  if  I  can  bear  it?  [No.]  3rd.  Are 
tight-laced  waists  very  fashionable  ?  [Small  waists  are  becoming 
more  fashionable  than  they  have  been  for  years.] 

Cathebine.  You  have  omitted  yonr  name  and  address. 

Millie.  We  believe  that  the  Flexura  shoe  would  suit  you 
admirably.  It  is  very  pretty,  strong,  and  becoming.  The  address 
is  421,  Oxford-street. 

Ellen  K.  Eighteen  months  is  the  usual  period  of  mourning 
for  A  parent.  Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  Bond-street. 

Sophie.  Apply  at  the  Herald's  Office,  Benuet's-hill,  E.C. 
The  operation  is  an  expensive  one.  Various  people  advertise  to 
fiisd  the  arms,  d;c.,  of  any  family,  but  (he  Herald's  Office  is  the 
safest  place  to  apply  to. 

L.  N.  B.  will  be  obliged  for  answers  to  the  following  questions 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga- 
xiNB : — Does  the  groom  or  the  bride's  father  pay  for  carriages  at 
a  wedding?  [Father.]  Is  it  customary  for  the  bride  to  provide 
household  linen  ?  [Yes.]  And  also,  the  price  of  Irizzettes  for 
forming  the  plaited  chignon  ?  [3s.  6d.] 

Flobence,  Dobcas.  Apply  to  Mr.  Newton  Wilson,  141,  High 
Holbom.  We  believe  he  will  let  yon  have  a  machine  on  the  terms 
you  propose. 

Claba  writes— “Sib, — Erery  natural  thing  is  governed  by 
reason,  however  small  and  insignificant  the  subject  of  that  reason 
may  be*  Bed  noses,  we  know,  are  caused  by  indigestion,  want  of 
circulation  in  the  blood,  and  many  other  thingi ;  red  cheeks  are 
healthy  and  good ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of  red  ears  ?  I  have 
seen  on  others,  and  felt  myself,  one  ear  looking  and  burning  like 
fire  for  awhile,  whilst  the  other  remains  perfectly  white.  Super¬ 
stition  says,  “  Some  one  is  thinking  of  yon reason  says,  “  Non¬ 
sense,”  but  does  not  supply  a  better  definition.  The  sensation  is 
sxeeedingly  pleasant.  You  may  think  the  matter  not  worth  dia- 
cussiug,  but  as  I  really  should  like  to  know  of  an  answer,  perhaps 


you  wiU  bs  so  kind  as  to  oblige  me,  if  you  can  find  one.  To 
revert  to  another  subject,  and  one  which  yon  yourself  havo  men¬ 
tioned,  I  should  think  you  do  not  indeed  wish  to  see  women  in¬ 
vested  with  any  other  power  than  that  which  they  already  have  in 
their  homes,  for  of  all  men  I  should  think  yoa  see  and  hear  our 
weaknesses  and  foolish  talk  the  most.  But  I  agree  with  you ; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  man  was  made  to  rule 
over  woman.  Of  coarse,  there  are  some  of  the  latter  who  are 
infinitely  superior  to  some  of  the  former  in  mind  and  intellec  , 
but  those  are  only  the  exceptions.  Woman  is  not  to  earn  hor 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  but  to  help  and  to  endure ;  woman 
is  not  to  order  abroad,  but  even  to  obey  at  home,  and  by  her 
quietness  and  gentleness  she  rules  far  loader  and  wider  than  if 
she  sat  in  Parliament  and  ordered  by  her  tongue.  Truly,  we  have 
a  woman  for  a  sovereign,  but  ia  she  not  in  her  turn  governed  by 
her  people,  through  her  ministers  ?  Yes ;  it  is  the  very  fact  of 
her  leading  such  a  quiet  and  domestic  life  that  sets  all  England 
the  example.  Long  lire  our  Queen,  and  m.iy  women  never  sit  in 
Parliament  1" 

F.  A.  E.  sends  some  lines.  The  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow 
is  still  to  be  met  with.  The  good  old  times  are  not  altogether 
gone 

QUEL  HEUBE  A-T-IL  ? 

“  It  matters  not  where  I  may  roam, 

'Mid  scenes  of  woe  or  weal, 

A  gentle  call  for  ever  baunts, 

*  Ma  chore,  quel  beure  a-t-il  ?'  ' 

“How  beautiful  and  bright  was  she 

Ere  naught  had  power  to  heal. 

Or  weary  nights  caused  her  to  ask, 

*  Ma  ch^re,  quel  beure  a-t-il  ?' 

When  duty  called  him  from  her  side, 

Whose  heart  was  cold  as  steel. 

With  lingering  hope  she'd  ask  of  him, 

‘  Ma  chore,  quel  bsnre  a-t-il  ?' 

*  Whan  to  her  little  couch  confined 
She  heard  a  distant  wheel. 

With  wistfid  smile  I've  beard  her  ask, 

‘Ma  ohcre,  quel  hears  a-t-il  ?' 

“  When  listening  for  the  vesper  bell 

O'er  evening’s  calm  to  steal,  ' 

Her  beaming  eyes  would  ask  of  me, 

‘Ma  chdre,  quel  henre  a-t-il  ?' 

“  Now  over  on  that  distant  shore  , 

Is  fixed  her  frail  bark’s  keel ; 

And  she  may  never  more  inquire,  1 

‘  Ma  ebere,  quel  henre  a-t-il  ?’  , 

“  How  oft  I  miss  that  gentle  form  ’■ 

My  heart  alone  can  feel ;  ' 

For  1  may  never  bear  again 
‘  Ma  obere,  quel  henre  a-t-il  ?’  ” 

Dot  says — “Seeing  in  your  valuable  Maguzins  for  June  a  letter 
from  Geelong,  determined  me  to  refer  to  yon  a  question  which  haa 
been  much  argued  by  soma  friends  of  mins.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
and  write  bridemaids  or  bridesmaids  ?  W  slker  spells  it  without 
an  s,  but  on  looking  over  your  columns  I  saw  that  several  of  yonr 
correspondents  bad  spelt  it  with  an  s.  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
interesting  Magazine  is  looked  for  anxiously  in  this  distant  part 
of  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  Will  you  kindly  insert  in  an  early 
namber  some  easy  tattiog  patterns  for  edgings  and  insertions  suit¬ 
able  for  children’s  dresses,  also  a  pattern  of  a  braided  cushion  in 
one  or  more  coloured  braids,  as  many  ladies  here  do  not  understand 
the  applique  style,  and  materials  requisite  are  very  difficult  to 
obtain  in  Geelong?”  [Madame  Goubaud  has  just  published  a 
book  of  tatting  patterns,  price  Is.  Bride’s  maid  was  the  old  stylo 
of  spelling  this  word,  and  the  s  is  generally  used,  though  the 
apostrophe  has  fallen  into  desuetude.] 

Valebie  says— “  Could  you  or  any  of  your  eorrespordents 
kindly  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  stiffness  of  joints  occasioned 
by  chronic  rheumatism  ?  A  friend  of  mine  was  attacked  with 
that  complaint  about  three  years  ago,  and  although  the  active 
inflammation,  swelling,  and  pain  has,  in  a  great  measure,  sub- 
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sided,  thtro  still  remaius  so  much  coutraation  of  the  joiuts  of  tho 
kuee^,  that  sho  cauuot  vralk  a  step,  or  even  staud  a  moment,  the 
limbs  not  being  able  to  be  straightened.  Buxton  baths  hare  been 
resor*'^d  to,  and  rarious  medical  advice  sought.  Having  been  a 
constant  reader  of  your  Sliigaziue  for  some  time,  and  observing  the 
invariable  courtesy  with  wliich  all  your  correspondents  arc  fr  ated, 
and  tho  nseful  hints  which  are  often  supplied  throngh  their 
medium,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  venture  upon  occupying  your 
space,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  nmongit  yoar  readers  some  one 
might  be  able  to  recommend  a  h:io«u  aud  tried  remedy  for  the 
stiffness  mentioned  before.  A  simydo  remedy,  if  known,  is  some¬ 
times  more  ehieacious  than  more  claborata  ones.  I  sboald 
mention  my  friend  is  a  miJdle  ag'.’d  lady." 

CATllEnisE.  Send  your  namo  and  addrcis. 

L.  E.  D.  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editress  if  sbe  would 
hindly  tell  her  how  bcA  to  wash  a  pique  dress  that  has  several 
colours  in  it.  [Wash  your  dress  in  Ickowurm  soft  water,  wiih 
wliite  curd  soap.] 

Aetephelic  Mile. — Bose  Evelys.  The  obligatory  duty  of 
oue  shilling  per  bottle  compels  Madame  Corinne  to  alter  tho  price 
to  six  shillings.  She  has  advertised  this  fact  in  many  of  the 
p.aperB.  When  she  began  to  sell  Aiitcphelic  Jlilk  sho  was  not 
aware  of  the  law  of  England  upon  tho  sul  ject  of  patent  medicines, 
cosmetics,  &c. 

MuTTEECiir-N  would  bc  glad  to  know  if  Alex.  Ro'-s’s  hair-cniling 
fluid  is  really  t-Ecaeious.  Can  any  one  tell  her  from  experience 
whether  it  would  curl  a  child's  naturally  straight  hair  ?  M.  dis¬ 
approves  of  anything  that  would  dye  the  hair  or  render  it  greasy. 

E.  T.  asks  if  the  lady  who  gave  the  receipt  for  the  rice  cake  in 
last  mouth’s  2Iagazine,  would  kindly  say  whether  the  cakes  require 
ba  be  put  into  a  quick  or  slow  oven  7 

As  Old  Scbschibek  asks — “  Can  yon  or  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  favour  mo  with  any  receipt  which  would  obliterato  the 
marks  left  by  cod-liver  oil  on  linen?  I  bare  ba.l  tho  misfortune 
to  break  a  bottle  of  that  most  disagrecablo  stuff  is  a  carpet-bag, 
and  every  article  of  calico  and  linen,  on  returning  from  the 
laundress,  is  marked  with  a  deep  yellow  stain,  which  no  common 
washing  will  remove.  If  you  could  assist  mo  in  this  matter  I 
should  feel  grateful." 

Wabts.  Pcssie  begs  to  inform  tho  E  liter  that  for  many  years 
she  was  troubled  with  Warts  on  her  face  and  hands  ;  indeed,  the 
latter  were  almost  covered  with  them.  She  got  rid  of  them  by 
thorongbly  rubbing  the  affected  parts  with  a  bit  of  lean  raw  meat 
(beef  is  best),  which  she  then  threw  away,  and  tho  warts  disap¬ 
peared  quite  imperceptibly.  Sho  has  never  had  one  since.  Tho 
part  so  anointed  must  not  bo  wa^>hed  for  an  hour  or  two  after. — 
Tho  pelisso  given  in  tho  August  numher  is  a  very  good  fit. 

E.  Y.  B.  says— “To  Cohiolan’US  I  should  suggest  tonchirg 
the  warts  with  spirit  of  salts.  If  persevered  in  it  will  remove 
them,  having  only  a  slight  scar.  They  may  taho  a  few  wcehs  to 
cure,  and  require  at  first  touching  every  d.ay ;  then  a  couplo  of 
days  might  be  left  to  let  the  watt  crumble  away ;  it  may  be  scraped 
with  a  knife,  bat  better  not  let  it  bleed.  Do  not  let  tbo  spirit  of 
salts  touch  any  other  part,  and  lot  it  dry  of  itself.  This  I  have 
tried  with  success.  Another  remedy  is  common  soda,  dissolved  in 
as  much  water  as  it  will  take  up,  then  np)[died  frequently  to  the 
warts.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  not  Laving  tried  it." 

Lily  writes — “  Having  tiicd  the  wash  recommended  in  tbo 
EsdLisiiwoiiAs's  Doiiestic  Magazine  by  Miss  Pollard,  I  fouud 
that  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  certainly  produced  some  little  change 
in  my  Lair,  bat  at  the  same  time  brought  out  an  eruption  on  my 
face,  which  I  could  not  get  rid  of  while  nsir.g  tho  wash,  nor  for 
some  time  after  discontinuing  it.  Now  I  should  he  glad  to  know 
if  any  of  your  other  correspondents  have  fonnd  the  samo  disngrro- 
ahle  resnlts  from  its  use.  I  may  add  that  my  mother  and  father 
tried  the  wash,  and  fonnd  they  also  had  spots,  so  that  young  or 
old  the  effect  is  tho  same.” 

A  Sdbscribeb  ashs  whether  it  ho  usual  in  England  to  wash 
dishes  wiib  soap  and  water,  or  only  with  hot  water  ?  [Dishes  aro 
washed  with  hot  water  and  soda.  Ko  soap  is  used  here  for  that 
pnrposc.] 

Ada  Silver.  As  black  casbmero  mantles  are  still  worn,  would 
they  look  well  made  half  tight?  [No.]  I  am  rather  stout,  so 
cannot  wear  the  loose  jacket  1  have  seen  so  often  made  in  that 


material.  I  should  feci  grateful  for  a  Lint  in  your  next  number. 
[See  Fashion  article.]  kVill  any  of  your  correspondents  part  with 
supplement  of  tho  Times,  dated  Monday,  Juno  26tfa,  1804?  I 
would  gladly  send  two  sbillinga’  worth  of  stamps  for  it,  or  give 
cightccnpeuco  for  the  Daily  Tclegraiih,  same  date. 

De  Meoicis  will  feel  cbligi  d  if  the  Editor  will  kindly  give  her 
a  rcci|u3  to  make  tho  Bloom  of  Rosls  with  Vermillion  instead  of 
Carmine,  as  the  former  has  a  much  more  natnral  appearance,  and 
tho  colour  keeps  on  the  cheeks  a  very  considerable  time  longer 
than  when  made  with  tho  latter  article ;  indeed,  De  Medicis  has 
known  it  to  keep  on  the  face  for  three  or  four  days  even  after  the 
usual  washing,  but  tho  liquid  mast  on  no  account  contain  mer¬ 
cury  iu  any  U-ria  whatever.  It  must  ha  purely  harmless,  and  yet 
cEcacious.  [Wo  cannot  comply  wish  your  request.  All  vcrmil- 
lious  aro  very  poisonous,  from  the  red  lead  coutoiued  thcreiu.] 

Peter  sas  s — “  I  have  loug  been  a  subscriber  to  your  iutcrcsting 
and  instructive  Mag-iziae,  and  Lave  only  ju^t  summoned  courage 
to  becomo  a  member  of  tbo  ‘  Conversazione.’  This  month,  how¬ 
ever,  I  beg  to  or.'cr  my  hamblo  experiences  to  some  of  your 
correspondents.  E.  1>.  asks  if  there  is  any  sncccssful  mode  of 
IciigtliLiiing  tho  eyelashes.  I  cut  tho  tips  of  miuo  occasionallv, 
and  I  And  it  mahes  them  loug  and  thick,  but  I  never  tried  tho 
eyebrows.  If  Couiolaxus  touched  her  warts  every  day  with  a 
little  nitr'io  acid  it  would  cure  them ;  it  duos  not  hart  if  you  only 
touch  the  warts.  I  know  it  cured  a  very  large  and  obstinate  ono 
tliat  I  had  had  for  throo  years.  Sara  should  tako  a  raw  egg  when 
she  wishes  to  clear  her  voice.  This  is  a  remedy  that  is  used  by 
the  flrst  singers  of  tho  day.  Docs  any  oue  know  tbo  answer  to  this 
enigma  7 

“  ‘  A  headless  man  had  a  letter  to  write ; 

He  who  read  it  had  lost  his  sight. 

Tho  dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word, 

Aud  deaf  was  ho  who  lisloucd  and  bc.'ird.'  " 

[We  havo  tried  iu  vain  to  find  a  solution  of  this  enigma.]  How 
much  ought  I  to  give  for  a  good  serge  dress  ?  [About  £2  10s.] 
And  is  my  writing  very  bad  ?  [No.] 

A  Mother  is  greatly  rejoiced  at  bearing  an  English  Mamma's 
opinion  as  to  the  iisefalue.ss  of  tho  rod,  as  sho  hci-clf  has  a  very 
disobedient  daughter,  and  would  Lo  glad  to  know  where  a  birch 
rod  could  bo  obtained,  or  bow  made.  Also,  whether  a  girl  of 
fifteen  is  too  old  to  be  punished  with  it. 

A  Perplexed  Motiier  writes — “I  havo  three  daughters,  of  12, 
13,  and  1C,  who  cause  mo  much  annoyance  by  frivolity  and 
stnbbomncss.  Since  they  were  children  not  a  band  baa  been  laid 
on  them,  except  a  sonnd  box  on  the  head  now  and  then,  which 
they  don’t  miud  in  tbo  least.  My  present  governess  advises  a 
sound  whipping  as  the  best  thing  for  them.  She  says  the  rod  is 
often  nsed  iu  such  cases,  and  that  my  girls  wonld  bo  happier  if 
they  really  felt  a  will  snperior  to  their  own.  Bat  isn’t  a  girl  of 
1C,  well-grown  and  somewhat  vain  of  her.  appearance,  too  old  to 
whip  ?  It  is  of  no  nso  my  beginniug  the  system  unless  I  can  whip 
the  oldest,  which  I  shall  do  if  1  can  find  that  girls  like  her  aro 
whipiied,  and  with  good  effect.  Then,  as  to  tho  hind  of  whipping. 
I  don't  wish  to  ha  too  severe,  at  the  same  time  that  I  wish  it  to  bo 
thoroughly  effective.  Shonld  n  great  girl  really  jnst  be  laid  across 
the  knee — or  is  a  chair  better  ? — and  treated  jast  likcachild?  If  I 
did  this  I  shonld  bo  disposed  to  leave  on  tho  culprit’s  underclothing, 
and  punish  her  before  the  others  by  way  of  example.  IVhat  is  a  good 
substitute  for  tbo  birch-rod,  which  1  cannot  easily  get  ?  A  Lover 
OF  Obedience  soys  tho  slipper  causes  as  mach  paiu,  bnt  I  shonld 
not  think  it  was  iiniuful  at  all.  And  how  many  strokes  of  tho 
birch  or  some  other  instrument  inako  a  projicr  amount  of  whip¬ 
ping,  heartily  laid  on  ?  Sorely,  2  J  strokes  with  a  birch  at  a  time, 
as  An  English  Mamma  sj>caks  of  giving,  is  too  much.  Bat  I 
don't  SCO  why  this  old-fashioued  way  is  taken.  IVoold  a  floggiog 
on  the  shoulders  with  a  birch  or  something  else  not  do  as  well  ? 
Aud  either  ou  tho  shoulders  or  elsewhere  a  thin  garment  or  two 
left  oa  cannot  affect  tho  amount  of  pain  given  very  much,  and 
wonld  keep  tho  pnuishment  less  sbamefnl.  Or  is  it  good  to  have 
it  shamefnl,  and  sV.onld  the  pain  given  bo  really  great  to  bo 
effective  ?  A  few  bints  on  these  points  would  mnch  oblige  me,  as 
when  I  do  begin  I  wis'a  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  I  shall  cot  need  to 
do  it  vety  often,  and  yet  not  he  needlessly  or  cruelly  icvcrc.” 
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THE  PUCE  OP  AJf  CieiiETION  OP  A  BIETH,  MABRIAOE,  OB  DEATH,  IS  ONE  BHILLINJ. 


BIRTHS. 

SON'S. 

July  >4. 

Bcwnr,  wife  of  .Tames  Ia.,  at  Vatparaito. 

Fl'LLEB,  wife  of  Frauds  J.,  Wamiaiubool,  Anttralla. 
Juty  31. 

HaxueB,  wife  of  Thomas,  at  Ipswich,  Qaeanslaod. 

AufUit  6. 

IfoRtJtr,  wife  of  William  W.,  at  Madras. 

Waklow,  wifo  of  Capt.  Plcton,  U.d.C.,  at  Salem* 
Augu»t  7. 

Boro,  wife  of  CoL  D.,  lltb  Re;;t  Bombay  K.t.,  at 
Nosseerabad. 

Auf^t  t. 

TiMi,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Richmond,  Ma1t>onme. ' 

Au^tt  14. 

Rail,  wife  of  Uaat*CoL  0.,Srd  Bengal  Cavalry,  at 
Murrea. 

Aufust  13. 

BATTiacoMBB,  wife  of  Capt  Edmnnd  O.,  R.A,  at 
Poona,  prtmatureiy,  the  chUU  died. 

August  17. 

Cotna,  wife  of  J.  Falconer,  at  Rameollah, premafu*-eV, 
ths  ehUd  died. 

August  18. 

lfAKTin>i9,  wife  of  n.  C.,  at  Calcntta. 

August  18. 

lUVCOCIC.  wife  of  Alfred,  Hongkong. 

IfORKO,  wife  of  .lames,  at  Calcutta. 

BKiTTOg,  Wife  of  D.  P.,  Ooiaghat,  Upper  Assam. 

August  80. 

JerPERtRS,  wife  of  William,  Santa  Catalina,  Banda 
Oriental. 

August  81. 

DaT,  wife  of  Capt,  B.I.B.K.,  at  Calcntta. 

August  S3. 

Sataor,  wife  of  Licnt  EUmande,  3rd  W.  1.  Begt, 
Falmoutb,  Jemeica. 

August  84. 

Tavoiian,  wife  of  WiUiem,  at  Pernambuco. 

August  86. 

BooAKQurr,  wife  of  Tlieodore,  at  Sattara,  Bombay 
Preeidency. 

August  87. 

BraDPIELD,  Mrs.  John,  at  Shanghai,  stillhom. 
CAMrSELL,  wife  of  A.  H.,  at  Poona,  Fast  Indies. 
I^'TTLEWKLL,  wlfo  of  Oeorge,  Kecmaul,  near  Delhi. 
August  88. 

Csriitib,  wife  of  CafiUln  H.,  Uajoote,  Kattwar. 
August  89. 

Follard-Urquiiart,  wife  of  William,  at  Craigeton 
CasUe,  Abertleeoshlre. 

August  30. 

Lave,  wifa  of  C.  T.,  B.8.C.,  at  Oomrastee,  Berar,  India* 
Srftember  8. 

Jerraw.  wife  of  Edward  Jenner,  Claremont,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

September  X 

OSAirr,  wife  of  It  A  P.*  43rd  Regi,  at  Alderney,  fA« 
child  ftied. 

Harris,  wife  of  II.  O.  M.,  at  Ooddington,  Kent 
September  4. 

POWLRT,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Canon,  at  Gibraltar. 
September  6. 

Bosaitqobt,  wife  of  S.  CourUmpe.  at  Roehampton. 
JRPPRKSOK,  Wife  of  Henry,  at  Springfield, - 

MAKina,  wife  of  W.  T.,  at  Maidenhead. 

Marsrl,  Mrs  Arthnr.  at  Onkors  Wood. 

MoitSBRAD,  Mrs.  Frederick,  at  Winchester. 

Frrcival,  wife  of  Frw'eric,  at  Birkley,  Kent 
6PIVCBR,  wife  of  Alfred,  at  Maidatone. 

September  7. 

Btmoir,  wife  of  W.  S.,  Acaciaord.,  St  JohnVwood. 
Bdckwrll,  wife  of  the  Itev.  W.  B.,  LltUeorer,  Derby. 
CORRBE,  wife  of  Dr. 

Brnt,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  Baitenfine,  at  Headley,  Ilante. 
Ford,  wife  of  Herbert  at  Kiilh. 

Gtaas,  Mra  Jemea.  at  8t  Jamce’e-eqnare.  Notttng-hitt. 
OaiDLBT,  wife  of  J.  B..  at  Wobam-fdaee. 

Lauoiilin,  wife  of  the  Rev  Frederick,  at  Ooldhawk* 
terrace,  Shej^erd'e-hush. 

Pll^  wife  of  E.  Richard,  at  nocfclandc,  Beblngton. 
Kottoh,  wife  of  Cipuin,  It. A,  Meerut  India. 
SpAirrov,  wife  of  W.  !>.,  at  Hanley,  Staffordehlra. 
Tvana,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kirby,  at  Stalmine, 
Lanoaahire. 

September  8. 

Batib,  wife  of  W.  II.,  Weecoo-euper-Mere. 
LiLUKOTOg,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick,  at  Amberley, 
•  near  OloueeaSer. 

LiracoMB.  wife  od  WUllem,  at  OlcngaU-crore,  Old 
Rent-read. 

MALTHva,  wife  of  B.,  Ceptido  8tth  Begt,  at  Dover. 
Morjus,  wife  of  Edward  K,  ai  Upper  Homeey-rise. 
SoLOMOg,  wife  of  Henry,  at  Outuford-et.  RnaeeU-eq. 
Tntis,  wife  of  Careten  Uenreeh,  at  Olaagow. 

Walker,  wife  of  W.  H.,  Walton-ea*Tbamea 
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Sef.tember  9. 

Cook,  wife  of  II..  Bombay  Army,  at  Budlelgh  Salterton. 
JorcR,  wife  of  Thoe.,  at  R<>lv<^en. 

MisR'(,  wife  of  Joeeph,  at  Oiford-road,  Kitbum. 
PKRKlga.  wifeof  A.F.,atKlvaston-pIaee.  Queo  I'a-gata 
KoOtli  dob,  Mra.  Henry,  at  Cromwvlt-roait,  lirixtou. 
S.vviLB.  t  le  Hon.  Mra.  A.,  at  P<»ulmire,  near  Roy»tun. 
SilRLDOR,  wife  of  Thomas,  at  Oxford. 

Kimpsov,  wife  of  l*bi)lp,  at  Front,  Sussex. 

Tavlor,  the  wife  of  r.  11.,  of  Uunitwootl  Hell,  near 
Banietey,  at  Cheater-terrace.  Regent'e-park. 

Whippui,  wife  of  II.  W.  8.,  at  The  Limes,  Croydon. 
September  IQ. 

Clapram,  wife  of  A  H.,  at  Buekhurtt-hilL 
IIaudt,  wifeof  C.,  at  Clepton-squMre. 

Hekdbkson,  wifeof  j.,  Madras  Army,  at  St  I*eonard's- 
on-Sea. 

Rkabb.  wife  of  William,  at  St  Jemee's-squarOi. 

Kbmi*,  wife  of  O.  Lucas,  at  Lewishein,  Kent 
Lambrbt,  wife  of  C.  J.,  at  Korfolk-square. 

LlsrPR,  wife  of  J.  B.,  at  Hedcer,  Yoraeblre. 

Lour,  wife  of  8.  P..  el  Sydenham. 

MOKRivuR,  wife  of  O  C,  at  Wrey^ommon,  Relgete. 
Soamba,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles,  at  Mtidenhell. 
Stockwbll,  wife  of  Capt  C„  78ud  Begt,  at  Armagh. 
September  1 1. 

OiBSOg,  wife  of  E.,  at  Ligovo  Lodge,  nr.  St.  Petersburg, 
.lopp,  wife  of  Wililem.  at  Abenleen. 

Kk.vr AKO.  wife  of  Gabriel,  at  Linton,  Rent 
Momko,  wife  of  Edward  Herbert,  at  Westmoreland- 
place,  Westbonme-grove. 

Tvkk.  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis  E ,  at  Borden,  Kent 
Yopko,  wife  of  Wailiaro  J.,  at  Wolvistoii,  near 
fitockton-on-Teea. 

September  IS. 

Carlktoiv,  wife  of  Lieut.-CoL,  R.A,  at  Holtybrook, 
King's  County. 

Covdrr,  wife  of  the  Rev,.  A,  at  Bognor,  (Ae  child  died, 
CUMMIMO',  wifeof  W.  H.,  Dulwich. 

Edwards,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John,  Mlnety,  Wills. 

Lkwis,  wife  of  G.  II..  Tevitnn-street.  Gordon-square. 
Ubrnib,  Mrs.  George  Banks,  Lowmle— «treet 
Khind,  wife  of  W.  A,  Claylaad  Cottage,  Norbiton, 
stiilbem, 

SllAX.sOR,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Bensham-villee,  Thoniton- 
heath,  Surrey. 

STii.Lurei.L,  wife  of  R.  R.,  Beckenham,  Rent 
WUABTOg,  wife  of  the  Ruv.  James,  Giiling. 

September  13. 

Cbsariri,  the  Duchess  Sforra,  at  Oensano,  nr.  Rome. 
CoHRR,  wife  of  Henry  1*.,  Trinity-sqiiarc. 

Orart,  wife  of  J.  M.,  Ilerefonl-road,  Uayswatcr. 
OuirrilRR,  wife  of  Charles,  Champion-hiU. 

KliaD.  Mrs.  John,  Leith. 

Ledokb,  wife  of  Kme«t  I«ee,  Kent. 

Lownds,  wife  of  T.  M..  Bombay  Army,  at  Pensford, 
Homerset 

BCarukllb,  Mra  Frederic.  Oip<w-hit1,  Norwood. 
MaKVal,  wifeof  F.  C..  Dlnan,  Preiica 
POOLR,  wife  of  Henry  Sandersou,  Cohham. 

PROsaBR.  wife  of  Kev.  J.  C.,  itevanden.  nr.  Chepetow. 
Sardwitii,  wife  of  Humphrey,  Llwynyworauwood- 
park,  Landovery,  Carmarthenshire. 

September  14. 

CtTMMnros,  wifeof  W.  II..  Dulwich. 

Lanotor.  wife  of  John,  RuMelt-road,  Kensington. 
SARDBits,  wife  of  A.,  at  llaseloMunt.  Isle  of  Wight 
SiiVTER,  wife  of  WiUlain,  Beleiae-park-gardent, 
lleveretock-hiU. 

SUDLSr,  the  Viecounteee,  Brocket  Hall,  Derta. 
WaBBEXUBB,  Lady,  Uruntafleld  Uouse. 

September  1&. 

Dbabblb,  wife  of  Robert  R..  Woodside,  Suodridge. 
Nouiiia,  wife  of  John  P.,  Clifton. 

Saltuakmhb,  wife  of  Philip,  Minster  Court,  York. 
TOKB.  wife  of  Nicolae  RoundeU.  liuckley.  Ke  t 
WUfDilAM,  wife  of  Capt  U.,  Rifle  Brigade,  at  Dognor. 
September  18. 

Campbell,  wife  of  the  Rev.  8.,  Cockley  Cley,  Norfolk. 
Ellice,  wife  of  Major-Oeii.,  Dover. 

IIackbt.  wife  of  G.  A,  Braiuloa.  WarwieVehire. 
UOBRRTS,  wife  of  T.  A.  Kirklands.  LInilthgowshire. 
Salumburt.  wife  of  the  Kev.  C.  T.,  Tredunnoc,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  stilAorm. 

TiiokH,  wife  of  C..  Norwich. 

TuEliBJt,  wifeof  F.  C.,  late  Capt  39th  R^;!,  Poehlee. 
Siptembe-  17, 

Barbb,  wife  of  C.  O.,  Decoreh,  Iowa,  U.S.  A 
BittlCB,  wifeof  Caplein  Bruce,  RE.  Chatliam. 
IIRODBICK,  wife  of  A.,  Hindon,  Wiltshire. 

Chino,  wife  of  He  iry,  Clapham. 

Paribt.  wife  of  II.  W.,  H.lil.*e  late  Indian  Navy, 
Wandsworth. 

IlAKAN,  wife  of  T.  J.,  RN.,  Kilmsh,  county  Clare. 
Hawkins.  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Coicbeeter. 
llovii.,  wife  of  P.  8.,  Acre-lane.  Hrixton. 

Johnson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  T.,  Oritwell,  Oxon. 
Norton,  wife  of  Robert  ChlslehurtL 
RiviNOTON,  wife  of  A.,  Devonshlre-ter.,  Ilyde-park. 
Rtdbb,  Mrt  Dudley  II.,  llemei  HempsteaA  Hcrta. 
Walsh,  wife  of  Sir  Allen,  Bart,  Uallykilcava*, 
Queen's  County* 

Whitwoutu,  wife  of  Thomas,  Beechfleld,  Bowden, 
Cheshire. 

Scpteiuber  18. 

Bishop,  wife  of  Capt  T.,  Mortimer-rd.,  Kitbum  Priory. 
CuMPnr,  wife  of  A  Trevor,  Maibury-terrace,  ilare- 
I  wood-square. 

'  Vmvicic,  wife  of  George,  Weet  Dane,  EseeiL 


LOOBBB,  wife  of  Benj.,  Ktngston-on-Thamea,  stiPerm 
rioOTT,  wife  of  Usury  do  itiiizy.  Major  19th  RegL 
Ri^hvster. 

TcttNKK,  wife  of  James,  West  Lodge,  Croydon. 
Wbstlet,  wifeof  F.,  Lancaster-terrace,  Hammersmith* 
September  19. 

Crooicbs,  wife  of  Francis.  Taibot-road,  Tufnell-park, 
Koron,  wrife  of  R.  Goff.  New  Roes,  countv  Wexford. 
Mocouidob,  wife  of  the  Rev,  W..  Long  IHiton. 
kfonuB,  wife  of  Alfred,  Kitsrov  llouso.  Ilammersmltb* 
S.INDKBS,  wife  of  John,  The  Cedars,  South  Norwood. 
WaLsU,  wife  of  Theobald,  Pcnxanco. 

September  80. 

Bond,  wife  of  James  W.,  Farragh.  Ireland. 

Uo^woRTif,  wife  of  the  Uev.  William,  TickenheB* 
Derbyshire. 

IIallowes,  wife  of  Geo.  B.,  PenriUi,  Cumberland, 
prematurety. 

Hakkison,  wife  of  Major  E.,  RA,  IIoI!and-road, 
Kensington. 

Newton,  wife  of  James.  Telgnmouth.  Devonshire. 
Niciioi^ON.  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Y.,  AHer.  Somerset 
Sandbks.  wife  of  T.,  Sanders-park,  Cork,  Ireland. 
Watt,  wife  of  W.,  of  Morrisbrook,  Cbeahlre,  at  Jersey. 
September  81. 

CandLBR,  wrife  of  II.  B..  I*ee.  premafifrefy,  tlt/fbem. 
Elky,  wife  of  W..  Bvdenham.  stiUbem. 

Paul,  wife  of  William.  Wt.ltham-erose. 

PROTIIBKO,  wife  of  E.  8chaw,  Woolwkh-common. 
Kammbll,  wife  of  W.  L.,  Sturry  Court  Canterbury. 
Rioby,  wife  of  Major-Oen.  C.  P.,  at  Torquay. 

Smith,  wife  of  Ahb<'tts.of  F{nsbury-square,*at  Enfield. 
Stabbs,  wife  of  W'm.,  Portchester,  ileuts. 

5rp/em6rr  88. 

Cabb,  Mrs.  W.  I.,  Blackheath. 

MoNsoN,  Hon.  Mrs.  D.,  8evenoak8. 

Peeks,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  if.,  Westerham. 

Pt  priN,  wife  of  the  Kev.  F.  8.  B.,  The  Close,  Wells, 
8omerset 

PRTBKS,  wife  of  Joseph,  Burbam  Court,  near  Roehester. 
Riddell,  wife  of  J.  g..  Oak-hill,  rear  Liverp  ool. 
Robinson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A..  Morer,  Indie,  at  Bruges. 
September  83. 

CocintANl,  wife  of  Captain  the  ITon.  Emest-Orey- 
Lamhton,  R.N.,  Red  Castle,  county  Donegal. 
Keitui.soN,  wife  of  Roger,  Norwich. 

Robins,  wife  of  the  Uev.  O.  A,  BUhopetone,  Hereford. 
September  84. 

Corbould,  wife  of  A.,  Warwiek-creecent,  Kensington. 
D'AKCV,  wrife  of  the  late  Frank  Hyde,  Croydon. 
Gakdynb,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greenhill,  Flnaven. 

HUOllBS,  wife  of  Charles,  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Jones,  wife  of  Even.  Ty-Mawr,  Aberdare. 

JorcR,  wife  of  T.,  of  Dagadous,  Egypt  at  Leamington. 
Kirkpatkick,  wife  of  J..  Monk's  Horton,  near  llyth^ 
Long,  wife  of  R  Oodolphin,  Bteibridge,  Dorset 
MORBisit  wife  of  James  J.,  Alkius-nL,  Ciapham-pk. 
Pinckney,  wife  of  Wm.,  Milford-hill,  Salisbury. 
TUCKBE,  wife  of  William,  Tottenham. 

September  83. 

Pipe,  wife  of  Colonel,  RE.,  Harley-etreei 
IIOMKUAY,  wife  of  C.  A.,  Wedmore,  Somersetshire. 
Linder,  wife  of  Samuel.  Buckhurst-hill. 
STBW’aKT-Winsi.ow,  wife  of  Lyttleton,  of  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  at  Hammersmith. 

Septesstber  86. 

Burt,  wife  of  Wm.  P.,  Cerrigrenane,  co.  Cork. 

Pklton,  wife  of  Frederick,  Hartford. 

Richahdson,  wife  of  John,  Lancaster  House, 
Peckliam-rye. 

SUBMEB,  wife  of  J.  W.,  C.8.I.,  The  Grove,  Boltona. 
September  87. 

Clark,  wife  of  J.  Olichiist,  of  Siwddoch,  at  Carruehan, 
stitborn. 

Eakdlby-Wilmot,  wife  of  Charles,  at  Lee. 
Mexbobouoii.  the  Countess  of. 

SlBLBY,  wife  of  Seotiinus  W.«  New  BurlingLm-etrefS. 
Stewart,  wife  of  C.,  Boundary-rd.,  8t  John's-woiKt. 
8TUBB.S,  wife  of  O.  F.,  Loughborough-park-ruad, 
Brixton. 

September  88. 

Carter,  wife  of  0.  W.  L.  Plumptre,  Oloneoeter-etreot, 
Pimlico. 

Horubkn,  wife  of  Herbert,  at  Ramsgate. 

Lbk.  wife  of  Joliii,  Leonanl-place,  Kensington. 
Simmons,  wife  of  Itenjamin  Day,  Pen^ 

Tkavis,  wife  of  J.,  31omington-road,  UegeoPs-park. 
Webb,  Uon.  Mrs.,  Canon  Froma. 

September  89. 

Kingston,  wife  of  the  late  Capt  Augustas,  Brading, 
Isle  of  Wight 

Septen^er  39. 

Lane,  wife  of  William,  Cork. 

Lynes,  wife  of  the  Rev.  WlUlais,  Bleaford,  Liueoln- 
shire.  stiUbom. 

RknaL’D,  wife  of  Edward  J.,  Dudley,  Worcestersh're. 
8uii*stbk,  wife  of  Henry  Frederick,  Wergrave,  Uoiiley- 
on-Tkamee.  premeiturely,  stiUbom. 

Wells,  wife  of  J.  R,  Fitzroy-strcct,  Fttzroy -square. 
OeUber  1. 

BCCRAN,  Mrs.,  Pembnry. 

Pkaciiey,  wife  of  Alfr^  Esher. 

8tsi*iie5S.  wife  of  Capt,  Cheltenham. 

Tatum,  wife  of  H..  Wettboom^park-road,  sHObern. 
Watkins,  wife  of  Cbaries,  late  Captain  94Ui  KcgL, 
Marlberougk-hilL 
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XUM 


TIIE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


Oetohtr  S. 

BtACnxiUKT,  wif®  of  UoT.  E.  B.,  Bristol,  prewo- 

iyrtltu 

BARx/wif®  of  8.  n..  Boeel«ajf1**terr®eo,  Upp.  CUpUm. 
I«LOTO,  wifo  of  O.  A-,  I  fUsrsburpb-place,  Bsytwater. 
Lock,  wife  of  Captein,  KSttd  Uegt,  Chothom. 

Mobxs,  w  ife  of  A.  Fm  KHUl  , 

Fcacii,  wife  of  Her.  C.  I*.,  Applcton-le-street,  Malton, 
Yorksbiro. 

6hakp,  Mrs.  Uartio  R.,  Nortb-STOv®,  Uigbgate,  tht 
ehiid  difl. 

8iLL.%K,  wife  of  W.  C.,  llathcran,  Sydcnhara-lillL 
Watson,  wife  of  George.  Montague-road.  Dalston. 
WOBUUAN,  wif®  of  tUe  Uev.  Albert,  Waltbam  Abbey, 
Essex. 

Octolxr  3. 

Appelree.  wife  of  Thomas,  Evesham. 

UBSCSPOtiD,  wife  of  the  Ilev.  J.,  Rath. 

iiAKSON.  wife  of  If..  Roundarj’-road,  dt  JohaVwood. 

Horsey,  wife  of  CapL  Aigemoa  de,  R.N.,  ll.M.S. 

Hector.  Cowes,  Isle  af  Wipht 
Jrut,  wife  of  Arthur  Ificliard,  Pot'wy, 

Phillips,  widow  of  Um  lateArthar  Lort,  Olanarberth, 
Cardifrcnshire. 

SOARF,  w  ife  of  G.,  Ash  Cottape,  near  rcnrith. 

Oef06er  4. 

ALCN.tNnrn,  wife  of  W.  C.JKeirt^e. 

ASKEW,  wife  of  Watson, of  raiiDsbum,  at  Edinburgh. 
UiLLViLLS.  wife  of  W.  J.,  Inven>ea4-ter.,  Hydc-purk. 
Cox,  w  ife  of  O.  K..  Laurel  Lodge,  Twickeniiam. 

4aLK,  wife  of  H.  U.  II.,  Dard^o.a  Hail,  Laucaaltire. 
Oakratt,  wife  of  Capt  Arthur,  Greuadiar  Quarda, 
Chapel-street.  Park-lane. 

Glass,  Mrs.  Francis,  Sterenai^ 

Hakwood,  wife  of  John  William,  Uildenhan. 

H  ifXDKUSOH,  wife  of  J.  T.,  MUton-rd. Stoke  Newington. 
Kelly,  wife  of  It  R,  Cornbrook  Lod.,-®,  Manchesler. 
MOXEY,  w  if®  of  D.  A.,  Edinburgh  llonae,  Tumham- 
green. 

8miti:-Marrtott,  wife  of  tb«  Bev.  Hugh  F.,  Hors- 
mooden,  KenL 

8TILWKLL,  wife  of  Henry.  Bromham,  Wilts. 

Tuor.nk,  wife  of  l>r.  B.  Thorue,  Seymoor-etreet, 
Portman-equare. 

White,  wif®  of  F.  A.,  St  Ooorge's-squar®. 

October  5. 

DULL,  wife  of  B..  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Green,  wife  of  Tlio®.  Goodwin,  DonUthorpe,  Ashby- 
de-la-Zoucii. 

Hill,  wife  of  G.  Birkbeck,  Brace  Castle,  Tottenham. 
Ironmonorr.  wife  of  Aoa  K.  8.,  UodbilL 
Massy,  wife  of  Dr,  New  Wimbtedon. 

Mrwman,  wife  of  J.,  Clapham. 

Owen,  w  ife  of  the  Uev  John,  Ilooton,  Chester. 

Pond,  wife  of  G.  W..  Hebron-terraee.  Camberwell, 
Reid,  srlfe  of  G.  J.  Oraystone,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Scott,  wife  of  die  Uev.  Thomee,  West  Ham. 

Smith,  wife  of  Capt.  F.  Harrison,  B.21.,  Cavendish- 
road,  8L  JohuVwood. 

October  €. 

ALEXAITDIR,  wife  of  W.  Osmond,  Kentlsh-town. 
AKDBESON.  wife  of  W.,  AlWon-street,  llyde-park. 
Blake,  wife  of  the  Rev  J.  P.,  York. 

Boilrad,  wife  of  F.  G.M.,Taeo|fiestone  Tlall,  Norfolk. 
FRRVMAN,  wife  of  Robert,  Blandfonl-eqnare. 
JODNSTOV,  wife  of  Capt  G.,  RM  L.L,  Plymouth. 
Simpson,  wife  of  Alexander,  Blaokheatli-hiU. 
Strickland,  wtfo  of  J.,  PercivalHitTeet 
Thesiger,  tbe  lion.  Mrs.  Charles,  Maoebester. 

October  7, 

Baker,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Clifton. 

BBNTINCS.  wife  of  CoL  A.  (X,  Dablln, 

Blakrslry,  Mrs.,  Ware,  Herts. 

Fenwick,  wife  of  George  A.,  WalbotUe  Hoase,  Kew- 
castl®-on-Tyne. 

M1LI.S,  Lady  l.ouisa,  Sevenoaks. 

Smith,  wife  of  Oswald,  Crndwell,  Wilts. 

Wadoelow,  wife  of  John,  WbitUeeey. 

October  t. 

ATilTON,  wife  of  F.  B.,  Endeld. 

Knight,  wife  of  a.  T.,  Alton.  Staffordshire. 

Lego,  wife  of  the  l«ev.  W.,  West  Farleigh. 

BloaNB,  wife  of  John,  Ladbroke-gsrdeua. 

STKDaiNO,  wife  of  E.  C.,  Weadioume-park-vinas. 
YVight,  wife  of  James  Pratt,  Kensi  .gton. 

Wilkinson,  wife  of  C.  J.,  ComwoU-road,  W'est- 
bourne-psrk. 

October  9. 

Aldwortit.  wife  of  Rev.  John,  Ilalgh. 

Bateman.  Lady. 

Cart,  wife  of  Kev.  Lneln®  O.,  Old  Romney,  Kent. 
('CTLBR,  wife  of  E«lwd.,Cl®v^nd-®qanre,  Beyswator. 
liAWCS.  wife  of  Captain  A.  B.«  Woolwich-eonunon. 
PrNNBT,  wife  of  Geo.  H.,  Upper  Sydenham. 
SaRgRaNT,  wife  of  .loaeph  P.,  l*ornae>’-ri  e. 

Tatluc,  srif®  of  George  whitSeld,  Blackheath. 
October  10. 

Ataton.  wife  of  Commander  A.  H.,  RN.,  Traln!;ig 
Ship  Chiclieaier. 

Courtney,  wife  of  Capt  RE.,  Aberdeen. 

Fullerton,  wife  of  Rev.  Charle®  Garth,  Boothby 
Graffof.  Lincoln. 

INOLE,  wife  of  John,  late  ^h  lligblander®. 

Jot,  wife  of  David,  Haltburn-by-ilie-Hea.  Yorkshire. 
KtNASTOM,  wife  of  John,  Essex  VMfas.  Ke»sin(;ton. 
Maud,  wife  of  W.  8.,  K.E.,  Parfc-plai-e.  Charltj^u 
Mbtek.  wife  of  If.  P.  D.,  Little  Laver  Hall,  ]->sex. 
Rxndbll.  wife  of  ."urgeon  W.  J.,  13th  Rcgt,  Angleaey- 
creecer.t,  near  GospoiX 
Tennant,  wife  of  R  J.,  ShcfReld. 

Thompson,  wife  of  J..  Leicee  er. 

TODl>,  wife  of  .iansea  J..  Ah-rdeen. 

Warner,  wife  of  Uev.  G.  Townsend,  Torqnay. 
WlCKUAM,  wife  of  Rev.  L.,  Twyford,  nr.  Winehesttr. 
October  11. 

Brcnculet,  wife  rf  Horatio  Coare.  Denmark-ttiU. 
CiJtRKn,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Woodford  Welle,  premolure/y, 
Mtittl  ertL 

DcLETINGne,  wife  of  Frnast,  Oxford-etreot 
E.SCHWBGE,  wife  of  Hermann,  Wesibounte-tarrae®, 
north. 

IIarpbk,  wife  of  Thomas  E.,  Canonhnry-square. 
Lacrt,  Ufa  John.  Wei.ingt  'n^reet  Londou-brUg®. 
LaWKIC,  wife  of  Major  John,  Uaidtlou®. 

ii 


Asheton,  wife  of  Charles,  Brighton. 

Bucknall,  wife  of  Jamee.  Itoee-hill,  Forest-hlU. 
HoRNK.  srlfe  of  G.  A.,  Twickenham. 

Jackson,  wife  of  Thomas,  Turuford,  HerU. 
Porteu,  wife  of  Kev.  R.  Leigh.  Tonbridre. 
Todd,  wife  of  Rev.  Lov^  Aylabaa,  Norfolk. 


DAUGHTERS. 

June  Id. 

Allen,  wlfo  of  n.  O.  A.,  Penetangnlshene,  Canada. 
McDouall,  wife  of  John,  Shaoglial,  China. 

Jiffy  18. 

McBalnct,  wife  of  D.  U.,  Miramar,  New  Zealand. 

July  S3. 

Godfret,  wife  of  C.  W.,  B.S.C.,  Sattara. 

July  38. 

RiDDCLL,  wife  of  Walter  Scott,  Hongkong. 

July  31. 

Hatter,  wife  of  Henry  Ueylyn,  Sooth  Yarra,  near 
Melbourne. 

Anfust  1. 

Bowi.Ea,  wife  of  CaptaiuEdwd.,  dOtU  Rifles,  Fyzabad, 
Oudh,  ttrinr. 

Dcmbleton,  wife  of  Walter  D.,  George,  Cap®  of 
Good  Hope. 

Fawcett,  wifo  of  Tlieodore,  PinjarraJi  Park,  Western 
AusUaiia. 

Au^t  3. 

SCTTELL,  wife  of  CapL  IL  M.,  Sealkotc,  Punjab. 

I  WiNCnovE,  wife  of  C.  J.,  Tirhoot,  K.-nt  Indlet. 

Aitgtaf  4. 

Clack,  wife  of  Rev.  R.,  Dlmnusala,  runjab. 

Augu$t  S. 

FCLLOWs,  wife  of  Capt  Stewart,  B.8.C..  AUmedabad, 
ttiUborn, 

Augiut  9. 

Alt,  wife  of  W.  J.,  Nagasaki,  Jspan. 

Augtfif  11. 

Holrotd,  wife  of  Copt  W.  R  IL,  B.8.C.,  Murree, 
India. 

Augwt  14. 

Hare,  wife  of  Capt  R.  T.,  Dhurmsala,  Punjab. 

August  18, 

Keate,  wife  of  Robert  W.,  at  Pietermariubvrg, 
Natal,  8onCb  Africa,  Lleat-Oov,  of  the  Colony. 
Auftut  18. 

IRFDCLL,  wife  of  Capt.  r.  8.,  D.  A.  Qr.-Ur.-Genera', 
Bombay. 

August  30. 

Duff,  wife  of  Major  A.  G.,  Rangoon. 

YVickes,  wife  of  T.  Haines,  Buhrampore,  Bengal 
August  31. 

Hydf,  wife  of  John  M.,  Up  Park  Camp,  Jamaica. 
August  33. 

Lawson,  wife  of  Henry  W.  O.,  Bombay. 

August  35. 

Moffat,  wifaef  Eustaea,  Oomrawnttee,  East  Berar, 
East  Indies. 

August  38. 

ITiRBSRT,  Sirs.  Hugh  R,  Saugor,  Central  India. 
luviNB,  wile  of  Octavius  Butler,  M.C.8.,  Madrasi 
August  SO. 

Scale,  wife  of  Bernard  Ambrose  Thomas, 

August  31. 

Bladen,  wife  of  Joseph,  Mosaoeiie,  India. 

September  1. 

Munro,  wife  of  Ileetor,  Captain  B,A.,  lloolUn, 
1‘UDjab,  lirias,  sea  atsd  daughter. 

September  X 

OODFRET,  wife  of  Rev.  O.,  Roxliy,  Brigg,  Llneohiahlre. 
Payne,  wife  of  11.  W.,  Alteoa,  Crieff,  FertbeUire. 
WOBTUINUTON,  wife  of  Captain,  Bath. 

S^emberX 

Ueuoens,  wife  of  T.  O.,  BaHygange,  near  Calcutta. 
September  S. 

Brooke,  wife  of  Alexatnler,  Maswetl-hllL 
('Ai.DWRLL  w'ife  of  the  late  Commodore  Henry. 
CORBKIT,  wife  of  Staff-Surgeon  I>r.  W.  H.,  StiefllehL 
llUiUiES,  wife  of  Hugh  Spencer,  Bromley,  KenL 
Kuchin,  wife  of  Joeeph,  Sydeuliam. 

KTOVKN,  wife  of  Dr.,  Wheatley. 

WaltuK,  wife  of  IL  Uaak,  Kurradn}®. 

September  7. 

CLARKE,  wife  of  Rev.  W.,  Wlnghnm. 

DeviTT,  wife  of  Henry,  Upper  Clapton 
1>L’I>0E0N,  wife  of  Dr..  If untegu- square. 

Elmslib.  wife  of  R  W. 

GiRDLBHTONB,  wife  of  John  Ward,  B'.anUcim-road, 
8t  John'e-wood. 

Hall  wife  of  Ceptain  Montagti,  101st  Uegt,  Walmer. 
HkaES,  wife  of  T,  Belvedere,  Keut 
HVEST,  wife  of  W.  IL.  Llttiemore. 

Lkckib,  wife  of  David.  Kellnwe-road,  Etnn-park. 
Lbwrn,  wife  of  Frederick  T.,  ef  Cloghous,  co.  Mayo, 
at  Dublin. 

NAPiait.  wife  of  Berkeley,  ren*^ard  House,  Somerset 
SaI'NDSUS,  wife  of  C.  E  .  CarkfleM.  8us^x. 

Bmith.  wife  of  rtept’moe  W.,  KenningionHt>ad. 
Smtth,  wife  of  ('.  Mnart,  Lnke's-roeJ,  Bayswater. 
Walsh,  wife  of  lUv.  E.  L.,  Warley. 


September  8. 

Brttten,  wife  of  Olive,  Foreet-hlU. 

CUBKSK,  wife  of  Edward,  llaught<>n-Io-8keme. 
Connell  wife  of  CoL  RA.  Fort  Brockhurst,  Gosport 
Donnisun,  wife  of  Alfred,  liighbury  New-park. 

Foodd,  wife  of  II.  R,  Wo^ville-terrace,  Hounslow. 
Hainkh,  wife  of  Frederick,  Maida-bill. 

IIkrrbrt,  wife  of  Rev.  George  >V.,  VauxhalL 
3IARTI.NRAU,  wife  of  Hubert,  Cumberland-terraoe, 
Hegent's-park. 

Painter,  Mrs.  Richard,  Penge. 

Pkkcival,  wifo  of  \y.  U.,  Southend,  Euex. 

Wakdell,  wife  of  Rev.  II.  J.,  Ramsgate. 

AVood,  wifa  (it  U.  W.  J.,of  Calcutta,  at  Chertsey. 
September  9. 

Browne,  wife  of  Charles,  Camberwell-grove 
Cii.^Ml'iON,  wife  of  F.  8.,  Ifleld,  Sussex. 

Diamond,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  II.,  Dudley  Villa,  Brixten. 
IlKATUN,  wife  of  C.  W.,  Lessness-lieath,  Kent. 
Johnston,  wrife  of  Joseph,  Woodlands,  Btranortar, 
Co.  Donegal. 

Maktinkau,  wife  of  Robert  B.,  Lancaster  Lodge, 
Kensington. 

Mbggt,  wife  of  Thomas,  Stoekwell-park-ereseent 
Sfii.LWOOD,  w'ife  of  Win.,  Isleworth.  prematurely. 
Moricb,  wifeof  O.,  Llout  ILN., Newton  Abbott,  Devon. 
Roberts,  wife  of  Capt  C.  P.,  RA.,  Tunbridge  Weils. 
BciiOFiN,  wife  of  M.  Eugene,  Fontainebleau,  Franee. 
Tukvor,  wife  of  Trevor  Jamce.  * 

Walker,  wife  of  Major,  M.P.,  Crawfordton,  Dum¬ 
friesshire. 

WuiTSLAW,  wife  of  Rev.  Oao.,  Audlem,  Cheshire. 
September  19. 

CoLMORB,  wife  of  C  F.  C.,  Moor  End,  near  Cheltenhsat 
FitzRoy,  wife  of  Ernest  James  Augustus,  Camdon- 
grove,  Kensington. 

JowiTT,  wife  of  Kev.  W.,  Colebrooke-ter.,  IslIngtoiL 
Li.sTBK,  Mrs.  Villiers,  Sunnlngdaie. 

Lovell,  wife  of  A.  O.,  Chalcot-terrace,  RegentVparic. 
Morrell  wife  of  George  Truman,  It.N.,  ICocbester. 
Nai.DER,  wife  of  Fielding,  Lincoln's-inn. 

OcilTBRLONY,  wife  of  Sir  Charles  M.,  Bart,  Si 
Andrew’s,  N.B. 

Vaughan,  wife  of  Thomas,  Bromley,  Kent 
WuBATCROfT,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  G.,  DeuvUle,  near  Caea. 

Septen^r  11. 

Coke,  wife  of  Capt  J.  T.,35th  Regt,  Wineanton. 
D'AucY,  wife  of  Commander,  RN.,  8t  Hubert's, 
Iielatid. 

Eglese,  wife  of  Joseph  Henry,  Sandringham-roadL 
West  llackney. 

Eloooi),  wife  of  Qeo.  J.,  St  Gcorge'e-terrace,  Re¬ 
gent's- park. 

Flinut,  wife  of  Rev.  G.  K.,  TTillhcad,  Glasgow. 
Flou’kkdew,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  Waltou-le-Dalc,  Preston, 
Lancashire. 

Guit.vsY,  wife  of  Frank,  Hayes. 

Smith,  wife  of  R  Beaumont  Fulham-road,  West 
Droupton.  stiUboru. 

Wokth,  wifo  of  C.  J.,  North  Wick,  Harrow. 

September  13. 

Bond,  wife  of  C.  if.,  Lynn  House,  co.  WesimeatK 
Bow'RINO,  wife  of  John  C.,  Larkbeare,  Exeter. 

Broad,  wife  of  J.  C.,  Randolph-road,  Maida-hUL 
Drew,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  R,  Malvern. 

Finch,  wife  of  Frederick  George,  Blackhaatb. 
lloi.MAN,  wife  of  Tbos.,  Eastbourne. 

Lanoton,  w  ife  of  P.  &,  Maidenhead. 

SilErrARD,  wife  of  A.  F..  Lee,  Kent 
Tunu,  wifo  of  Goo.  O.,  Addlestone,  Snrrey. 

September  13. 

Bentley,  wife  of  Robert  John  Halos,  CtaarUon  Klngt  i 
Gloucestershire.  I 

Bulw’kr,  wife  of  Colonel,  Sdrliog. 

CAELiaLB,  wife  of  R  P.,  of  Montevideo,  at  Bowneit 
W'indermere. 

Cockerell,  wife  of  Sydney  J.,  Dulwlch-common. 
Collett,  wife  of  R  W.,  Carnarvon. 

Langmorb,  wife  of  Alfred  B.,  Woburn-plaee. 
Lockhart,  wife  of  Miles,  l>o(^las,  Isle  of  Man. 
Routledue,  wife  of  F^dmund,  Camden-road. 

TaYLOB,  wife  of  J.  Parkinson,  Woolvers,  near  Reigita 
September  14. 

AD  ATE.  wifa  of  Major  Wallace,  Bee^'hgrove,  HauchllM. 
ASi'iiBRfON,  Mrs.  Eilwd.,  Motsley  Hill,  near  Liverpool 
Brand,  wife  of  W.  P.,  Colchester.  Iimm,  ome  firing. 
CoRNFORD,  wife  of  Rev.  A,  Norbiton.  Surrey. 

Du  BOULAT,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  H..  Heddlngton. 
Jknninob,  wife  of  William  Oroavonor,  Glooceetae* 
orescent,  Ilyde-park. 

Plcmmer,  wife  of  Edward,  Canterbury. 

TaNNFR,  wife  of  T.  II.,  Boarnemouth,  ITants. 

Tatlrr,  wife  of  Rev.  G.  W.  H.,  Grayrigg,  neer 
Kendal,  prematurely,  the  ehiid  died. 

Tracy,  wiia  of  Thomas  B.,  B.C.S.,  Bray,  00.  Wicklow. 
September  15. 

Baker,  wifeof  R.  W.,  Bowrdon,  Cheehire,  prematusAp 
Collum,  wife  of  Robert,  Sarbiron.Hurrey. 

Gibbon,  wife  of  Dr.,  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-pnrk. 
Kikton,  wife  of  Walter  T.,  Lailywvll,  Kent. 

HooKK,  wife  of  James  P..  Uprief  Toettag. 

R.VNDELL  wife  of  J.  B.,  Quernsey. 

September  IG. 

Allen,  wife  of  James,  Croydon.  * 

Dobhon,  wife  ef  W.  8.,  Beverley-read.  Barnet. 

Finch,  wifeof  the  R^.  George,  ChlddingfoM,  new 
Oodehning,  prematurely,  stiitbam. 

Hunt,  wife  of  Rowland.  Inverness. 

KiNODON,  wife  of  Rev.  Godfrey,  Bpondon,  Derby. 

UkR,  wi/e  of  Henry,  Bedford. 

Balt^burt,  wife  of  Rev.  K.  Lister,  Brlxham. 

Scott,  wife  of  Kev.  J.  Arthur  IL,  Horsham,  Sussts- 
Septesuber  17. 

Biona.  srlfe  of  J.  Rtrang^ Springfield,  Tooting. 
Laming,  wifo  of  Henry,  Rlcbmond,  Borrey. 
Uorertson,  wife  of  Coloael  J.  II.  C.,  Bhide  Coltasi, 
Isle  of  Wight 

Sutton,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert,  Westbampncit,  Bear 
Chicheater. 

September  18.  | 

Dickson,  Mrs.  Axel,  Kyiein'rg,  Rwedca. 

GRANT,  wifo  of  Bov.  11.  C.,  Uwley,  Uiuj^ood. 
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nnrsT,  Mn.  Ifitrbpll.  .StrnthedAn  IIoniiA.  Itutland^irttA. 
lioBiNSON,  vrlfe  of  Captain  B.  8.,  8Mh  Ras^.t 
mont,  Ciicthire. 

ToUKO.  wUa  of  8lr  Charlaa,  Bart,  Cbildwcckbury, 
Herta. 

September  18. 

HfLLiBB,  uife  of  Hav.  J.  £ha\T,  Woatoa  Dampfylde, 
fknneraet. 

Haws,  Mia.,  riayden. 

Stf'.iember  20. 

AWSTROXn,  wKe  of  J.  B.,  Mo-.illrta.  Oxton,  Cheahlra. 
Bi'OADLEY'ilAURiaoN,  wifo  of  Colo&ol,  luto  Utb 
Uufl«ara,  Kynaatune,  near  Itoaa. 

CaTOR,  wife  of  Devtie,  Lomiierhurat. 

COLLINOWOOD,  wifo  of  LlcuL  >Y.,  Il.M.*a  Uto  ludiao 
Nary,  Ciieshirit 

OiRDVrooD,  wife  of  Alev.  W.  II.,  Cheam,  Surrey. 

GOBB,  wifeof  iiev.  Willinni  F.,  Fart*. 

Hall,  wife  of  Captain  Freiciick,  83th  He^rt.,  Sbep« 
berd'a-well.  near  l>over. 

IlBRCFORn,  ViKcounte«A.  Treroyd. 
tTAUjrroN,  wife  of  Major>Uen.,  nrampton  Brjon 
Hall,  Hcrefordabire,  tut/u,  o  ten  and  t'.Miuhler. 
Srptember  2!. 

Barrrtt,  wife  of  Wiliinm.  Xortli  Curry.  Somerset 
BRREXh,  wife  of  Alotaiiilcr  A.,  Ea^tUiunie. 

CAVrBKf.t.,  w'ife  of  Ucr.  W.  A.,  ilolmu,  near  Peter* 
borough,  ttiU  ern. 

Oak,  wife  of  Uev.  E.  W.,  PolMworth,  Wanvlckshlre. 
TiDP,  wife  of  Oeorge,  Fairfield,  Sydcnliaia*£:ruvo, 
Lower  Norwood. 

IVSDB,  wlfo  of  F.  M.,  Clausbton,  Ckcabire. 

S.'ptemler  2i. 

D.lLB,  wlfo  of  Jnma«  Murrny,  Cburch-terrnee,  T.eo, 
Davidson,  wife  of  the  Her!  T.,  Fontmull,  Dorset 
riARBTll,  wlfo  of  W..  Biccliin,  N.H. 

BiM,  wife  of  Co1'-nt‘1  Oeorre.  late  It.C.,  Dover. 

TUK£,  wife  of  11.  O.,  Wutford. 

September  21. 

Cntr.llt,  wife  of  Captain  11.,  1IarIe«<lon,  Willesdcn. 
DuiBlGil,  tlie  Coutitraa,  Downhi?,  FliiiisUlre. 

Forster,  wife  of  Tliomas  B.,  Devonport 
KiXGSFORD,  Mrs.  Atgernoo,  Worrioi-aqimre,  Sc.  Loo* 
aatd’**on-Saa. 

September  2.V 

FlsnRR,  wife  of  Howland,  Priory-road,  Rilbnm. 

LtCAS,  wife  of  the  Hev.  C.  II.,  VVryl>ourna,  Norfolk. 
Kauxselt.,  wifo  of  ('nptai  i  Cokavno,  ('bcdiam-iilace. 
Price,  wife  of  Halph  (ieorTe,  Itornrhnrcli. 

Wake,  wife  of  Captain  Chaiiea,  K.X.|  ILM.S.  Endy* 
mien,  Devooport 

September  2$. 

ACTON,  Lady  Dalberg. 

HorLUSWOKTii,  wife  of  W.  H.,  St  La^vrance,  Ayr. 
Morgan,  wife  of  l>. Orove-road,  Waiutcaiit 
llWTON,  wife  of  Marcus  lieurii^  St  AugusUne’a* 
road,  Camdon<i>nuare. 

KRBS,  wifeof  O..  N.wton  ^Tlas,  Finchley  New-ronA 
BICUARDSon.  wife  of  Arthur  8t  John,  Bedford* 
place,  Huascll-aquare,  ttiUbern. 

Septetf^er  27. 

Bsowitr,  wife  of  C.apt  C.  Orde.  R.A.,  South^ea. 

OUTRR,  wife  of  Edward,  Aher(te«>ti*|ifirk,  Ilighltary. 
Plculet,  ^Tlfe  of  Wm.,  Midd!eCo:i,  Froihwater. 
BriPllEN,  wife  of  .1.  F..  ttomwaii-yardens. 

WlORAif,  wife  of  Eev.  Wooimore,  Furueuz  Pelham. 
September  28. 

DERrNITAM,  wifeof  Frank,  Vletoria-rd.,  Pinehley-rd. 
Peil,  wife  of  Julius.  Falkland-road,  Kentisli-town. 
FLUMBR,  wife  of  Henry  Martvn,  Alle-placo. 

Scott,  Mrs.  William  II..  Hetlhiil. 

TntORAi.n,  wife  of  Theobald,  Sutton  Courtney  Abbey, 
near  Abingdon. 

September  28. 

CRESSWFI.T.,  wife  of  Charles  E..,  Bri  -hton. 

IVERT,  wife  of  Nir  Henry  F.,  B.'trt.,  Burton-on- Trent 
PAODRN,  w’ife  of  Fft^tcriek,  Epsom. 

Pitman,  wife  of  Captain  J.  C..  ItN.,  Pcekham. 
5<-pfem&rr  30. 

fRTTW,  wife  of  K..  Ix>e,  Kent 

Slater,  wife  of  J  soph  lUebard,  Edward-strect, 
Hampstead-road. 

OrfeSer  1. 

Barrt,  wife  of  D.  P.,  Clifden-road,  Twickentiam. 
Beach,  wifo  of  W..  Onkloy  Hail,  the  ehitd  die.L 
Brahau,  wife  of  W.  F.,  Woodbury  Down,  Stoke 
Newln^on.  * 

Lvcas,  wife  of  If..  Ilnntinrdon.  ptematurefi/,  ttiUtom, 
Mason,  wife  of  Itev.  W.  I^.  C(>mpic?ne,  France. 
Mgcklkr.  wife  of  Llotc-t'ol.  W.  B.,  late  4tb  W.  I. 

Regt,  Teicnniouth.  South  Devon. 

Patn,  wife  of  CoL  W..  C.n.,  72nd  llegt.,  DubUn. 
October  2. 

Blackman,  wife  of  Frederick.  York-road.  8.E. 

CREWS,  wife  of  E..  ttavrndioume  Tillaa,  Forcat-Uin. 
HoFRINSON.  wife  of  (too  lleary,  Uegeiit-street. 
Booerts,  wife  of  <>Mcn,  Woliurii-pltice,  Ku.H«ell*Kr|. 
WOODIIOUSE,  wife  of  J.  O.,  Bronte,  near  LiverpooL 
October  3. 

Benson,  wife  of  Wallace,  Orenoble.  Prance. 

OoDLRT,  wife  of  Cant.  W.  A.,  Cnparstone,  Al>erdcoo. 
HiixstBAD,  wifut'f  Oeorce  James.  Xuw*cro#«-road. 
MtUN,  wife  of  Tlmiuns  WCsrress.  KItlinm,  Kent. 
Palmer,  wife  of  Clement,  Karton-under-Neetlwood. 
PlNNtNOKR.  wifeof  Henry  Wm.,  Wesibuvy,  Wl  ts. 
RaMSAT,  wife  of  W.  F.,  Iltarkler.  Noithamptonstiire. 
Wilkinson,  IIjb.  Mra  (Inen,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight 
Oetober  4. 

Btoburt,  wife  of  8.  Ilawksley,  Upper  Plilllimore* 
gerdens.  Kensin;;ton. 

COBITT,  wife  of  Oeorye.  Dorklnr. 

PORBBa,  Ledv,  Kiutray  llooee,  Aberdeenshire^ 
Ralliwbu..  wifeo  f  llbset.  Csstle  Hill,  Ealing. 
Hortin,  wifeof  John  Hrnrv,  Belslzo-roed,  N.W. 
JSNVtNa,  wife  of  Edwaid.  ^laverton-terrare,  ttW. 
Lemon,  wife  of  Henry,  8t  Steithen'e-roed,  Sbepherd'e- 
boah. 

Oetober  6. 

BarrcB,  wife  of  M.  C..  Westboume-terraee-road. 
Clark,  wife  of  Edward,  Lawrie-park,  Sydenbam. 


Comfort,  wife  of  Wm.  II.,  Cronch-hill,  Hornsey. 
Franklin,  wife  of  I^wis  A.,  Torriugton-equare,  W.C. 
Holditcii,  wife  of  Kichard,  Surbiton. 

Macoetts,  wife  of  Wm.  George,  MiddIeton*road, 
Holloway. 

Pole,  Lady  Anne  C.,  Radbnme  Hall,  Derbyshire!. 
Stanley,  wife  of  John  B.,  East  Dulwich,  Surrey. 
Oetober  6. 

Ai.lihtsbn,  wifo  of  TTentw  C.,  Oatoshead-on-T.vne. 
Ellis,  wife  of  Edwd.,  Blomfleld-ercHrenl,  Hyde-park. 
Gaiiwoou,  wife  of  O^von,  Ht.  George’a-street,  E. 
Loveland,  wifeof  U.  Loveland.  Hornsey. 

SilOKTT,  wife  of  Foster,  Dcpu^y-Asslstant-Com- 
missary-Qenernl,  Chatham. 

Stuaiumolb,  Countess  of,  Glanils  Castle,  Forfarshire. 
Ocfo6er  7. 

Bidwelt..  wife  of  Charles  Toil,  Paris. 

Deu  de  Moxtiony,  wife  of  Capt.  C.  P.,  Caen,  Cal- 
▼adoa,  France. 

Fklton,  wifo  of  J.,  West  Dulwich. 

Lake,  wife  of  J.  P.,  Midilleton-road,  TToFowiiy. 

Mato,  wife  of  Uev.  II.  L.,  Assl  gtou.  M  ;(folIw 
Mott,  wife  of  Henry,  Avoaue-road,  Uiv'O.’t's-i'.ark. 
Sal'xdeu.s,  wife  of  LicuL-Colouel,  Buileek  Manor, 
CO.  Mayo. 

Smith,  wife  of  P.  Machell,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

S’liTii,  wife  of  .T.  W..  I'einhridge-crescont,  Dayswalcr. 
Timmins,  wife  of  Joseph  Taylor,  N'orvvoodL 
October  8l 

Aston,  wife  of  J.  J..  Pembroke-prardens.  Kensington. 
CooFBR,  wife  of  8.  Herbert,  St*>ke-upon-Trent 
Hanrcry,  wife  of  Waiter  O..  nromli>y-coininou. 

H  arrison,  wife  of  L.,  I^iuster-gan]e:)s.  Hyde-pnvk. 
JAitvifl,  wife  of  Kichard  Feri;uson,  iKirtfoid.  Kent 
Kelvkt,  w  ife  of  Ctinrlea,  N  rfolk-road.  Atcuue-ioad. 
Killuun,  wifeof  Charles,  St  Uurtboiomew-road. 
October  9. 

Adair,  wife  of  Allan  Shafto,  Capt  13th  Rogt-,  White- 
ways,  near  FainUnra. 

Bokse,  wife  of  Waldeinnr,  Sludley-road. 

OKIKFITII,  wlfo  of  Kev.  T.  II.,  Hosuehurch,  E<t«ex. 
Harman,  wifeof  II.  B.,  Doumark-road.  Camlierwcll. 
Waller,  wife  of  C.  B.,  Coli'shill-strect,  Eaton-square, 
Wlt^ON,  wifo  of  W.  F.  A.,  Blomlicld-roud,  Maida-hiiL 
October  10. 

Good,  wife  of  G.  J.  Tm^Tr,  ITampton-wick. 

.Il'LiAN,  wife  of  C.,  Kiddunnlnster. 

Lkvick,  wife  of  John  M.,  Ulehmond. 
tiRLLoie,  wife  of  T.  Randolph,  East  Dolwicli-read, 
Peekiiam-rye. 

October  11. 

Brett,  wife  of  Henry  Richard,  Beckenham. 

DDNBAR,  wife  of  Sir  James  Alei.,  Hart..  Uoath,  Nairn. 
IIOKNDLUH'i:u,  wife  of.l.,  Norfolk-square,  llydo-pai'k. 
ORMSiir,  wifo  of  Captain,  Kuaresborough. 

October  12. 

Barctat,  wife  of  Henry  Ford,  W'oodford.  Essex. 
Eobrton,  Uou.  Mra  Seymour,  Uuslow-gardens, 
tUULorn, 

GtAUOw.MifT,  wife  of  Adolph  Ernest,  Glasgow. 
LL’LIIASI,  wife  of  Thomas,  Highbury  New-nurk. 
Plltf.i.iPfl,  wifo  of  TlMnnas,  We^t  MMlling,  (went 
I’OWEI.L,  wlfo  of  C.  T.,  Catherina-terrnce,  South 
I.nmbctli. 

Swain,  wife  of  IL,  Roxburgh-grovo,  Haverstock-hilL 
October  IX 

aitFENsmcLDS,  wife  of  8.  0.,  Sandcriaod-place, 
Westboumo-park. 


M  ARRIAGE3. 

Orfo6er  30,  1983. 

SfrCLEAN  —  Vixen.  —  At  8t  Clement's,  Bsmsbury, 
'I'lif'mss  C.,  son  of  Georpro  Wilkinson  McCIcan,  of 
Harhndoes.  West  Ind’es,  to  Sabina  Emma,  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard  Vines,  of  Caindeu-town. 

June  17,  mX 

Dakifia- Salter.— At  Otn-ro.  New  Zealand,  George, 
son  of  the  late  Kichard  Daniels,  of  Bishop's  Bourne, 
Kent,  to  I'riseilla  Haimah  Wastie,  daughter  of  Thoa 
Salter,  Keppel-strcet 

Julp  2. 

JlAnnfGTT  —  Dmxrn.  —  At  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Artliur  William,  son  of  Arthur  Marriott  Redhill, 
Ktirrey,  to  Elie  i  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 
Deutsch,  of  CamberwelL 

Ju/y  6. 

LntTiTEN— Stewart. — At  I<oek}*ersle!gh,  Mamlan, 
Alfri-il  Staup«r  Leatlic-a  of  Sydney.  N.S.W.,  to  Wll- 
hetuiiua  lA>gaa,  widow  of  George  Graham  Stewart 
of  Bombay. 

Jufy  14. 

ELLIOT- OiRsON.— At  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  Gilbert 
Kikkine  Hugh,  son  of  the  late  I'dwaril  Fra'  cis 
Kliiot  of  Madras,  to  Ben  ha.  daugliter  of  the  tate 
George  Carew  Gibson,  of  Bradatmse  Brook,  Surrey. 

Jury  21. 

CRi*wirK— TiiLER.— At  Monro^•ia,  West  Coast  Africa, 
I  lenry  Charles  Criswlek,  of  Huc^'annon,  Grand  Bassa, 
IJberia,  to  lleinn  Elicabeth.  yonngest  daughter  of 
John  Crichton  Ihler,  of  Lee,  Kent. 

August  1. 

Lee— Norfor,— At  Colombo,  Lionel  Frederick  Lee, 
Csyinn  Civil  Herviee,  to  Elien  Annie,  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Wright  No:  for,  Madi  aa. 

dM  tuf  4. 

ETiIRRiNnTOK— Stmonds.  At  Bcnores.  the  Rev.  W. 
Duke  Etherington.  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  8>’mouds,  of  Swansea. 

Rowell  — Gale.  — At  Singapore,  Thomas  Irvine 
Rowell,  Singapore,  to  ilaria  Grace,  daughter  of 
John  Gale,  of  Cheltenham. 

Aufutt  X 

ArWTN— LAanRRODifE.-At  MaeelesflsM.  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Fre<lerick  Charles  Austin,  of  Ketehowla,  to 
Ada,  daughter  of  Henry  Lashbrook,  of  Brlxton. 


JoiTNSTOX—LEOOATr.— At  Victoria,  Matthew  Trotter 
Johnston,  of  Victoria  and  San  Franei«en,  to  l.etitia 
Elivaiteth,  dsughler  of  the  late  George  Leggott,  of 
OuildfonJ,  .Hurrey. 

Smitiibtt-Klexjiork.— At  Melbourne,  Albert  L.  C 
Smithett,  Lieut  K.A.,  to  Flora  Emily,  daughter 
of  F.  Fiexmore,  of  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania. 

August  8. 

n  tMBMN  —  WOODWARD.  —  At  Msrylcbone,  Henry 
Simpson  llaniblin.  Richmond,  Suney.  to  Eliza  Jana, 
dnughtir  of  tlie  Lite  John  Woodward,  of  Ueaofoy- 
terrace,  Maida-vale. 

August  11. 


12. 

Reid— Laixo.— At  Mnlliraum.  Bombay  Presidency, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Reid.  Brikeade-Mujor.  Malligaum,  ti> 
Cliarlotte  FaiUiy,  daughter  of  thu  Rev.  C.  Laing,  of 


Uallig 


August  20. 


Dewar— Pi!  \TRT*,— At  Klrkee.  Borahay,  .Tames  Ray¬ 
mond  .lohnitone  Dewar,  t>  CnroUtio  E.iiity.  ilnufrit* 
ter  of  Colomd  |‘iiflyre.  C.H.,  Political  Su’wi'i  Ge.iilcut 
of  lip)>er  Sciude  and  Cumiuaiidant  of  buiudo  Frontier 
Field  Force. 

August  23. 

Baker— B.vcon. — At  Kluingnum,  Bombay  Prenidoncy, 
Montagu  Il»‘ninrd  Baker.  II  C.  S.,  to  Harriet  Faiv.y, 
daughter  of  Licut.-CoL  Charles  IL  Baugh,  9;b  RegW 
Bombay  N.l. 

23. 

Dotat— Pratt.— At  the  Superintendent  Begistrar’e 
Ofilce,  Canterbury,  Henry  Doxat.  Heme  Hay,  to 
Fanny  Annio,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Pratt, 
of  Iitswicb. 

August  27. 

Randell— ELL‘5WORTfl.— At  Alabama.  U.8.,  Wm. 
Janie<  Rnn'icll,  late  of  ('orsimin,  Wilts,  t)  Mary 
Cordelia,  d.aughtcr  of  Culouel  EIbwurth,  Butler 
County  of  the  above  State. 

Augiut  31. 

MlLE^— PGDr.— At  PlymjHon  St.  Maurice.  DcvonshJra, 
Oeorge  Mile*,  of  Plyinpton.to  Jane  Arscott,  daughter 
of  lotepbeu  11.  Pode,  of  the  >ame  place. 

September  1. 

Cgnollt — Shaw.- At  Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  Sarah 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Joseph  Shaw,  of  Olbiidse,  eex 
V.ildnre,  to  Tliomas  Conolty,  of  CTiffe  G..Atlv,  co. 
Donegal. 

6Ti(AiTii  —  PiCKCRixo.  —  At  High  Onpar.  IkHvanl 
Stewart  Traill,  sou  of  John  Stralth,  of  Ls  don.  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  !ato  II.  Pickering,  of  Vassal- 
road,  UrlxtoD. 

September  2. 

BAfiTiEN— Meeson.— Senioi!— Meeson.— At  Rettcn- 
don.  E^sex,  Etienne  Hastien,  of  Pithiviere.  France, 
to  Hara:  and.  at  the  same  time.  Augustus  Rce^'e 
Senior,  of  Richmond,  8u  rey,  to  Frances,  daughters 
of  tlie  late  itlehard  J.  Mecs<.n.  of  Itettendon. 

CiiivKRs — BOWK.- At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
Richard.  s<)n  of  the  late  R.  Cliivers,  af  Rending,  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  T.  C.  Rowe,  of  Uuekinghaui 
Palace-rood.  Pimlico. 

Oaupinkk— DOKBIXOK.— At  Teplitx,  nohemla.  Edwd. 
Bennett,  son  of  George  Gardiner,  of  Bulfast,  to 
Sidouie  Auguste  Frieilerike  Albvrtlne,  daughter  of 
Herr  Von  Doeringk,  V.K.,  Captain  Imperial  Aus¬ 
trian  Army. 

Hipwooii — CAMERON.— At  Glasgow,  Lacy  TTlpwood, 
of  Catheart-hill,  Holloway,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Cameron,  of  Strone,  Invemess-sbire. 

September  3. 

nORtVOOT»— PKnilRAD. —  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Tliomas 
Horwo<id,  Aylesbury,  to  Elizabeth  Alien,  daughter 
of  E  Re4Biead.  Tunbridge  Wells. 

LAxr.MUtR— Baker.— At  I’nris,  Rev.  Gavin  Langmuir, 
to  Laura  .leauncUe,  daughter  of  the  late  Curneilut 
Baker,  of  New  York,  U.S.iV. 

September  5. 

Beadxet.l— Gi.addino.  — At  Woodford,  Ge^'rge  D. 
Bcadnell.  of  Tottenham,  to  Emily  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Gladding,  of  Leyton. 

Co»  I.IXS— Moo!  R.— At  Cloglier.  Richard  ITenn  CoT'af, 
of  DowniugColl^re,  Cambridge,  to  Jane  Ogle,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  t!ie  Very  Rev.  Ogle  William  Moore. 

PaiRIII'RsT— Milib.- At  Putney,  Jotm  Falrhnret,  of 
Markham-squnre,  Clielsea,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
the  late  8.  B.  &Iills,  of  KentUh-town. 

FiNcit— WYi.tK.- At  I.lan  wst,  Denbighshire.  Richard 
R.  Finch,  of  Preston,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ibo 
late  Thomas  Wylie,  of  Liverpo<il. 

IIaxcB  0:tEENAWAY.-At  St.  I.uko's  ClldPCh,  O'd-st., 
EdwnnI.  son  of  James  Richard  Hnnoe.  of  Hammer^ 
smiih.  to  f«ouisa,  daughter  of  the  lato  Daniel  Green¬ 
away.  of  Hnsbury. 

jEANXKKKT—.VRMSTRONa— At  Denm«rk-?dll,  William 
Henrv  Jeaunerct.  of  Danes-!nn,  Strand,  to  Alice, 
daugjiterof  William  Armetrong,  of  Cuinberwelt. 

Lloyd  PollEXFEN.- At  Wallnaen.  I.ewis  Ll^yd.  of 
Liscord,  to  Lille,  daugiiter  of  George,  Pollexfen, 
Egreinont,  Cheshire. 

MArARTKKY— Wilson.— At  Clspham.  the  Rev.  James 
Macartney,  of  Tonbridge-wells,  to  Emily,  widow  cX 
William  Wilson,  of  Mitcham. 

Mowbray  —  Brotiiirton.  —  At  Cobham.  Charlee 
Coehrane  Mowbray,  of  Surbiton,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  James  Brotherton,  of  Esher. 

Oliver— Black. — At  Kentisli-town.  William  Oliver, 
of  Pntney.  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Black,  of 'The  Grove,  Hlghgata 

Sinclair— OrrEiL— At  Haekn«*v,  Beniamin  Wilnam, 
•»n  of  Benin.  Sinclair,  of  Bristol,  to  Margaret  Anne, 
dau'rhter  of  John  Offer,  of  Queen’s-ro  d,  D.'ilston. 

TaYLER — NrwiiaN. — AtTliaiwt,  William  Geo.  Tayler, 
of  Br  adstairs,  to  Harriett  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  late  A.  A.  Newman.  ^ 

Toi’NO  —  CLAIMIAM.  —  At  St  Bride's,  Fleet-street, 
Joseph  Young,  of  We^  SmithSeld,  to  feusaimab 
Clapham,  of  Snow-hill. 
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AUSTIK^ROBtlTMIl.— At  Newport,  W*  ©f  WIb>»1.  th« 
Kev.  Fioderick  John  Austin,  to  84roh  llobec^ 
dsufhter  of  iMse  WUJiam  Kobinson,  of  Liverpt^oL 

CRIMsDick—SaKSOX.— At  LoioMlMT,  Goorge  James 
GrimsdirJt,  of  Haselbeeeh,  Northnmploiishlre,  to 
June.  cUttghter  of  John  Hereon,  of  Leicetter. 

UATttctr^KiuROK.—Horace  Meyhew.ofOld  Boad-et, 
to  Emily  Hereh,  widow  of  Henry  6.  Foeron. 

Sfptembtr  A 

ABCRBB—Oirsi^ir.^At  Great  Ualrern.  Gravoe  T. 
Archer,  of  Muu  tjohn,  ro.  Wicklow,  to  Lucy,  daiigli- 
ter  of  the  late  Pbippe  Veoiluart  Ouslow,  of  AJfrick, 
Worcestershire. 

ATICINS— KcKBKY.^At  8.  Mattliew,  Clty-roed,  J.  EJ- 
wartl  Atkins,  of  Staines  House.  Barliioan.  to  Augusta 
Kerbej,  daugltter  of  the  late  C.  II.  A.  Kerbej. 

BaILUB  —  Finlay.  —  At  Edinburgh,  John  Mensles 
Baillie  to  Sarah  Margaret,  daughter  of  GUbert  Laurie 
Finlay 

Bakkk— WoODWAtD.—At  Kid<ierminster,  Thomas 
Dud,  son  of  the  late  William  Baker,  of  Highfiehls, 
Cbealiire.  to  Emily,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Benjamin 
Higgins  Woodward,  of  Kiddemiinstcr. 

BARKrrr  •  Lrakb.  ~  At  Cheam,  R.  H.  Barrett,  of 
Slough,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Henry  Leake,  of 
North  Cheam. 

BSKNAX^GuBEN.^At  St  Stephen’s  Church,  West- 
Iwnme-park,  Gerald  Urena-s  to  Rose  Einmcline,  i 
dau^terof  the  late  John  Greeu,  of  Sumuer-place,  | 
OiiMow-equere. 

CAMPBkLL— Akciisr.— At  Ilempton,  Ulddlesex,  Hugh 
Campbell,  K.N.,  to  Lucy  Eleanor,  daughter  of  C. 
Areltar,  of  Hampton. 

CUVBCHIU.— AKUBN.— >At  Poterborough,  Reginald 
Churchill,  of  Peterborough,  to  EHxaheih  Jane  lien* 
rietta,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Hare  Arden,  of 
Morton,  Lincolnshire. 

Clakk— Rockett.— At  Weeton-super-Mare,  Edward 
Podmoi-e,  ton  of  Edw’ard  Clark,  of  Weston*sii|>er-  j 
Mare,  to  Ag  es  Mary,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Hugh  j 
Rockett,  of  Weelou«auper>Mare. 

Clauk  -  VERNON.— AtSt  Andrew’sChorch. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  North  Gotforth,  George  Frederick  Henry, 
ton  of  G.  F.  11.  Clark,  of  Ulverstoue  Lodge,  Surrey, 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Uobeit  Vernon,  of  Newcastlo- 
on-Tyne. 

Clearn— ClIkSniRB.— At  yarylebone  Chnrch,  David 
James,  aon  of  Oliver  Clears,  of  Commercial-road, 
reckham,  to  Louisa  Jane,  daughter  of  Mra  Cheshire, 
of  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place. 

Cooke— Johnson.— At  Chislehurst.  Harry  Whiteside 
Cooke,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to  Milieent  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Sir  Henrv  Allen  Joiinson.  Bart. 

Doouett— FRAMITON.— At  Kingston.  Houthsea,  D. 
Daniel,  eon  of  George  Dc^rgett,  of  Damsbur>*,  to 
Jane  Martha,  daughter  of  B.  Fi'ani|>ton.  of  Souinsea. 

DowsoN — Bkevor. — At  High  Harrogate.  B.  de  Mont¬ 
morency,  aon  of  the  Rev.  C.  Uowson.  of  Ifarewood, 
to  llarriette.  daughter  of  Sir  Thoa.  Beevor,  Bart, 
liarghain  Hall,  Norfolk. 

DUMAKB.SQ — Hake. — At  Queenstown,  Captain  Henry 
Dumaresq,  R.E.,  to  Letitia  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
late  lion.  Robert  Hare,  of  Ballymore  eo.  Cork. 

II  >  UE—  M  V  LLEK. — At  Brake,  on  the  River  Weser,  Thos.  C. 
Hide  to  Wilheimioe  Sophie  Oarvena,  dauglitor  of 
John  MuUer,  of  the  same  place. 

Laubkkt  —  Taylor.  —  At  Kingston-on-Tliames,  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Lewis  Lambert,  of  CUilbollon.  llanta, 
to  Elisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Taylor,  of 
Kingston. 

Mann— MtTCnBLL.— At  St  John's,  Upper  Holloway, 
Charlee  Frederick  Mann,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
the  late  Wm  Mitchell,  of  Welton,  Vorksiitrc. 

MokitisoN  —  Robertson.  —  At  Bouiogne-sur-Mer, 
Gabriel  Jamea,  aon  of  James  Colquhoun  Morrison,  of 
I’alcrmo,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of  tlie  late  George 
Robertson,  of  Limehouse. 

llt'UKAY— Headley.— At  Harmw-on-the-IIill,  W.  It., 
sen  of  John  Murray,  of  Stanhope-street,  ilyde-iiark, 
to  Mary  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Headl^,  of  Brinsop,  Herefordshire. 

Osmond— KiLSY. — At  Lewisham.  Watson,  ann  of  the 
late  John  E.  O.  Oamond,  of  Lewlaham,  te  Elisabeth 
Mary,  daughter  of  Georg#  Riley,  of  Norwood. 

ReDFEKN- LlOIITFOOT.- At  Llandudno.  Thomas  Red* 
fem.  of  Leek,  to  France#  Sophia,  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  W.  LIghtfoot,  of  Leek. 

RediiOUsB— Athill.— At  Nottingham,  R.  Franklyn, 
eon  of  the  lete  Robert  Kedliouse,  to  Oeorgiaiia 
Juatinia,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Athill,  of 
Canterbury. 

AhOEAi'KT— Powell.— At  Newport  Pagoel.  Bucks, 
Cap*.  C.  C.  Sarreannt,  M.8.C.,  to  Rosa,  daughter  of 
W.  Powell,  of  Newport  PagneL 

TtTCREK— PITTS.— Ac  St  Tlmmas'i,  Fulham,  William 
eter,  aon  of  tha  late  Joeepli  Tucker,  of  Chideock, 
oraet.  to  Victurine  Marie,  daughter  of  Oliver  Pitts, 
f  Waiham-green. 

WtDLAKE- Van  Nottex  Pole— At  South  Norwood, 
Thomas  William  Wedlake,  of  ilomcliurch,  l-lasex, 
to  Anna  Falixarda,  daughter  of  Lambert  Van  Notten 
Pole,  of  South  Norwood. 

Bfptember  t. 

Boodle— Tivins.— At  W’cet  Mailing,  the  Rev.  John 
Adolphus  B<todle,  of  West  Mailing,  to  Alice  Elisa¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Timins,  of 
W’aat  Mailing. 

BiCADriBiJ) — Lindsey. — At  Oloueeeter-gardent,  Ilydo- 
paik,  John  Edwin  BradAeld.  to  Ellen  Charlo’te, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  H.  Lindsey  of  llaverfurdwcau 

CaswaLL— Harris.— At  Islington.  Charles,  son  of  the 
late  Charles  CaswalL  of  Tonbridge,  to  Elisabeth 
Louise,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  llarriA  of  Barnstaple. 

Dayexpokt-  Clive— At  Aston,  Robert,  son  of  Edwd. 
Davenport,  of  Gravelly-hill,  to  Selina,  daughter  of 
the  late  Henry  Clive,  of  Gravelly-hlil. 

DlkiE^iliLL. — At  Aldwinckie  All  Saints.  Edwd.  Wm., 
aon  of  tlie  late  Edward  Dixie  of  London,  to  Lory 
S«>pliiSL  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Coales  Hill,  of 
Wuodford,  Northamptonshire. 

Duxdas  —  Adams.  —  At  Brighton,  Lorenso  George 
Dundee,  CapL  6Bnd  Re  .L,  to  Lillie,  daughter  of 
Robert  Adams,  Kansirgton-perk-gardens. 

OOLbSMiD— Hast.— At  Cornwall  House,  Rennlngton- 
rreen,  Albert  A.  Goldsmid,  of  UammersmlUi,  to 
rheebe,  daughter  of  AaroA  Hart. 

iT 


Bot.LIDAV— Loxo.— At  Wilms'ow,  Cheehtre,  Joesph 
Farbridge,  eon  of  John  Holiklay,  Alderley  Edge,  to 
Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  W.  Long,  of 
Alderley  lUga. 

Kinneksly — Corbin. — At  Guernsey,  Wm.  Thomas, 
son  of  the  late  Edward  KIxueraly,  of  Binflald,  to 
Dartha  Rose,  daugiiter  of  M.  A.  Basille  Corbin,  of 
Sr.  Patsr'a  Port,  Guernsey. 

Moon  —  Blaks.my.  —  At  Claioea,  Worceatarshire, 
Richard,  eou  of  Klehai-d  Moou,  of  Uavere,  Worcet* 
tersliire,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Blakeney,  of 
Claiiiea. 

Nors-SMim  >At  All  Saints’,  Norwood,  George  W. 
Nova,  of  CbichaUer,  to  Salina  Smith,  Clyde-road, 
Addiscombe. 

Nl'itsll- Blacewell.— At  Burslera,  Wm.  Nnttall, 
of  Ripley,  l>arb>'shire,  to  Kupbemla  Kliaabolh, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Blackwell,  of  Burslenu 
Savauk  —  WaLTO.n.  —  At  Nent  Head,  Cumberland, 
O.  II.  Savage,  of  Brighton,  to  Maigaret,  daughter  of 
the  late  Jacob  Walton,  of  Alston. 

Slui*80N— MiLSOU.— At  Lyons,  the  Rav.  D.  Simpson, 
of  Lyons,  to  PauUne,  daughtar  of  Mr.  Milsom,  of 
Lyons 

8mi  rii— Stevenson.— At  AllSalnU'.  Norwood,  George, 
sou  of  the  late  Samuel  Smith,  of  llall-place,  Dul¬ 
wich.  to  Elisa,  daughter  of  J.  Stevenson,  of  Croydon. 
Smith— tYiLLCOLKS.— At  Ualstou,  Samuel  W.  Smith, 
of  London-road,  Clapum,  to  Elisabeth  Lidstone, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  WUlcocks,  of  Queen'e- 
road,  Dalston. 

Tate— COH'i.N.— AL  John's,  ITaekney,  W.  T.  Tate,  to 
Emma,  danglitcr  of  T.  Cowin,  Douglas,  Uls  of  Man. 
Williams— SriciCK.— At  Clydach,  Trevor  Addams 
Willinins,  of  Yiivstawe.  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  John  J  Strick,  of  Ynystanglws,  near  Swansea. 
Sfplemkrr  10. 

DEOuon— Dioiiam.- At  Liverpool,  Thomas,  s'tn  of 
Thomas  Bmugh,  of  Liver|m»l.  to  Agnes  Maria, 
daughter  of  John  Bigham,  of  the  same  place. 

Cooke— HiLi..  At  Willesden.  John  Frederick,  son  of 
John  Cooke,  of  Elm  Villa,  Haverstock-hill,  to 
Eliaabeth  Grace,  daughter  of  WUllam  Hill,  of 
Bro  'desbury. 

Crosthwaitk  — Baldwin. —At  Madstone,  Robert 
Joeeph  Crostliwaite,  0  0.8.,  to  Charlotte  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  W.  T.  Baldwin,  of 
Stede  II  ill,  Kent. 

Dkvekbll— SMilif.-At  Great  Malvern,  J.  Deverell. 
of  I’urbrcMik  Tark,  llant«.  to  Sarah  Louisa,  widow 
of  T.  Smith,  of  Morton  Hall,  Woremter. 

DuN'iTan— TayLou.— At  Bromley  St.  Leonard’*,  A. 
Proctor,  son  of  James  Du  stan,  of  Bromley  SL 
Leonard’s,  to  Louisa  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  K.  C. 
Taylor,  of  Brrmiley  Su  Leunard'a. 

ELLitiTT— COLECIIIN.— At  Southsea.  John  G.  Elliott, 
to  Clara  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Coleehin, 
of  Southsea. 

Fennino— Tkitton.— At  Paddingt  m,  Wm.  Meymott, 
son  of  W.  W.  Feiml  >g.  of  Balham,  to  Emily  Elisa¬ 
beth.  daughter  of  the  late  Lleut-CoL  J.  Trition, 
lOih  lluuara 

Gl  chkist  —  Matiiee  — At  Leadhall,  Kilmarnock, 
James  Gilchrist,  late  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
to  Elisa  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  late  A.  Mather. 
Johnson — Kado.N.— At  Suwerhy,  Yorks,  Henry  A. 
Johnson,  of  Montreal,  to  lx>uisa  Maria,  daughtar  of 
the  late  Henry  Radon,  of  Siiaith,  Yorks. 

Mashie — Fowlee— At  I^angfoid,  Bedfordshire,  Wm. 
Kidgsrd  Mauie,  of  Ba  nti^,  Yorkshire,  to  Sarah 
Annie,  daughter  of  Charles  Oayley  Fow’ler. 
Nighitnuale  —  Hamilton.  —  At  Acton,  Frrderie 
Charles,  son  of  the  laie  Oeoffry  Nightingale,  of 
Wimbirdon.  to  Katherine  Jane,  daughter  of  Francis 
Hamilton,  Friars-ptace,  near  Acton. 

Roy  —  Grant.  —  At  St  Mary’s,  Stoke  Newington, 
Alexander  Roy,  of  New  Zealand,  to  Louisa  Dunbar, 
daughter  of  James  Grant.  Portsoy.  Banffshire. 
8At*sW0RTii— DVEK.— At  Clevgate,  Surrey.  George  S. 
Sai>.«worth,  of  Port?aiid-pUce,  Lower  Cleptun,  to 
£  ixabelh.  daughter  of  Samuel  Doer,  Clevgate. 
Savory -FLrmiEr,.- At  Walsall,  Albert,  eon  of 
Albert  Savory,  of  ottershaw,  Surrey,  to  Isabel 
Howard,  dau  riiter  of  the  late  H.  Fletcher,  of  Walsall. 
Sci’DAMOUB- KXIIAKOS  IN. -At  Wandswoith,  Wm. 
Richard  8cnda:n-  re,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of 
C.  Richardson,  of  Heathfleld.  Wandswortb-cominon. 
Treadwell— Wkbb —At  Newtown,  Hants,  William 
Treadwell,  of  Teraiile.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  YVebb,  formerly  of  Portsroouilr. 

Wall  — BISHOI*.  —  .41  St.  Ann's,  Highgate,  Thomas 
Wall,  of  Clevedon,  Somerset,  to  EUeu  Blackburruw, 
widow  of  John  Bishop. 

Wihhley— Tillett.  —  At  Trowse,  near  Norwich, 
Joseph  Wrigley,  of  Nether' on,  near  lluddersfteid,  to 
Emilio,  daughter  of  J.  Henry  TUlett,  of  Carrew 
Abbey,  near  Norwich. 

September  19. 

Brooks— Cabden.— At  Dunkeld,  George  TTastlngs 
Brooke.  4S:h  Kcgt,  to  Beatrice  Georgina,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Craven  Carden,  BarL,  of  Templemore 
Abbey,  Ireland. 

Bruce— Lucas.— At  Upper  Tooting,  Charles,  son  of 
Thomas  Bruce,  of  Amot,  Flfesbire,  to  Clara,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joeeph  Lncaa. 

Dayidson-Vkrkis— At  East  Dulwich,  John  David¬ 
son,  of  Ediih-road,  I'eckham,  to  llarriette  Jane  Hen¬ 
rietta  Aunie  Ferris,  of  Peekham-rye. 

Finch— Paine— At  Staines,  Waring,  son  of  Jeremiah 
Waring  Finch,  of  StaiiiM,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Paine,  of  Great  Chart  Court.  Kent 
OouGii  —  Boui.tek.  -  At  Sculooates,  Hall.  James 
Gough,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Boulter,  of  Hull 

Moai^e— SWEETlNO.— At  Keoslngton,  George  Staley 
Moese,  of  Kensington,  lo  Ixetitla  Joan  Sarah  Ann 
Bacon,  dau^ter  of  tbs  late  Georg*  B.  Sweeting, 
of  Houiton  Devon. 

PbaRse— Doust.- At  Old  Widcombe,  Jnelah  Robert 
Pearse.  of  St  Panl's  Churchyard,  to  Martha  Char¬ 
lotte  Uoust,  of  Bath. 

RoaTBON* -Riley.- At  Great  Packlngton,  Simpson 
Rostron,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to  Christina  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  late  WUliam  RUey,  of  the  Oatwoods, 
Waruickshire. 

Shapland— Bvebshed.— At  Brighton,  A.  F.  Terrell 
Shapland.  of  SouUinioltnu,  Devon,  lo  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Kwen  Brersked,  of  Brighton. 


Walton— CROStLiY.— At  Bradford,  Torkahiru,  H* 
Walton,  of  Newark-u^oo-Ti'ent.  lo  Sophia,  daugbMr 
ol  lleui7  WUliam  Croesley,  of  Bradford. 

Septembfr  lA 

Loteix— Kdye.— At  Stoke- Damerel,  Devon,  CUarlss 
Lovell  LutelL  of  Idnder,  Some  eet,  to  Ellen,  daughter 
of  William  Edya,  of  Peniee-Stoke,  Devon. 
Luzeatto— Berqea  —  Loono  di  R.  Lassatte,  ef 
Trieste,  to  Adele,  daughter  of  Francis  Berger,  ef 
Tlristle-grove.  Bromptuu. 

Rapuail— S0llRDia.-At  Paris,  Edward  N.,  son  of 
the  late  N.  Raphael,  to  LoeUtia,  daughter  of  P. 
Sourdia 

Wilson— RosiN«ON.— At  Childswiekham,  OloueetUr- 
shire,  John  Wilson  Wilsou,  of  Broadway,  Worcem 
tershire,  to  Emily  Mary  An.te.  daughter  of  the  lats 
Ooorge  Edward  Robinson,  of  Tuttouhain. 

Srplrmher  1&. 

Beniiam— Jay.— At  Sl  Paul’s  Hammersmith,  Joha, 
aon  of  John  Bmibam,  of  Hammersmith,  to  Ualen 
Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Jay,  of  Hammersmith. 
Bkowne-Qassett.— At  Umeriek,  J.  II.  OranviDe 
Browne,  ILA.,  to  Faiiuy  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
RdmuDd  Oabbett,  of  River  View,  uear  Limerick. 
Cleveland  — Wake.  — At  Suttou-on-the-Forest, 
Arthur  Charles  Cleveland,  to  Emily  lluitor,  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  11.  Wake,  8utioo-ou-the-FuresL 
Cormac  — McCormick.  — At  Bayiwaiar,  Francis, 
eon  of  Denis  Conneek,  late  of  Kllkenuy,  to  l^le, 
daughter  of  P.  McCorroisk.  late  of  New  lerk. 

Crouch  — Peachey.— At  Homoey,  James  U.  CrondL 
of  Doncaster,  to  Elisabeth  Augusta,  daughter  ol  tbs 
late  John  Peachey,  of  Ho  nsey-iaue. 

Faiicbumn— Pblunu.— At  6 iutliampton,  Alfred  B. 
Fairburn,  of  Holloway,  to  Jane  Elisabeth,  daughUr 
of  James  Palling,  furuierly  of  llorutey-ruad. 

Furpau  — SippiNiiS.  — At  Sl  Styihiaii's,  Cornwall, 
YVilliam  Uentiuck  Forfar,  of  Plymoutli,  to  Cliurlotte 
Marianne,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Uiiiigea 
Beppings,  1I.E.1.C.8. 

Fowler  —  NiciiOLLS.  — At  Lower  Norwood,  Henry 
Ades,  eon  of  Henry  Fowler,  of  Brighton,  to  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Nicbolls,  of  UattL 
Fox— Milumay.— At  Sl  George's,  llanover^equare, 
James  Thomas  Richard  Lane  Fox,  to  Lucy  Franoes 
Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  II.  Sl  John  Miidmay. 
Gardner  —  Berman.  —  At  Brighton,  Agnes  Mary, 
daughter  of  Wells  Gardner,  of  Highbury,  to  Harry 
John  Beeman,  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
Orioouv — OWEN.— At  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire,  Rev. 
Arthur  WUliam  Or^^ry,  of  Co.  icy,  YVarwIckskire, 
to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Inward  Oweo,  of 
LichfleltL 

Gribble-Coopee.— At  Kitkeedy,  Tliomas  William 
Oribble,  O.C.S.,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  James  Cooper 
C«)oper,  of  Cooper-hilL  Limerick. 

Orippitu— Maueick.— At  Wrexham,  Nathaniel  R. 
Orifllth,  of  The  Copna,  uear  Mold,  lo  Minnie,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Morinner  Maurice,  of  Wrexham. 
Uatuerly— Haworth.— At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Dr. 

H.  IL  llather  y,  of  Boulogne-eur-Mer,  to  Elisabeth 
Ktlcn,  daughter  of  the  late  Jaiue  Hawortli,  of 
D<Hilogne-aur-Her. 

HuDvun— Gilroy.— At  Donnvbrook,  Robert  Spear 
Hudson,  of  Edgbaston,  to  Emily  Frances,  daughter 
of  the  late  P.  Gilroy,  Navan,  ca  MeatlL 
Law — ScKiMtilouR.  — At  Scarborough,  Wi'llam  John, 
eon  of  (lie  Rev.  William  Law,  of  Marston  Trossell, 
Northamptonshire,  to  Mery  Constance,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  YVilson  Scrimgeour,  of  Highgate. 
MoiiTIMER— SCHULFIELD.  — At  Forden,  the  Rev.  C. 
Moi  timer,  of  Orinshlll,  Salop,  to  Lucy,  daugitter  of 
H.  D.  Scholfleld,  of  Nant  Cribba,  Montgomeryshire. 
Nourhb —Saxon. —At  Surbiton,  James  Nourse,  to 
Louisa  Sophia,  daugtiter  of  Geo.  Saaon,  of  liurbiton. 
PUGll  —  BE.iNEY.  —  At  YVve,  Kent,  John  Pugh,  ot 
Crouch-end,  to  Alice,  dau^ter  of  T.  Dcancy,  of 
Wye. 

ROUTH— Waddinohak.— At  Lincoln,  William  Roath. 
of  London,  to  Mary  Ann  YYaddiugbara,  nioce  oi 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  of  Lincoln. 

Sabine  — Okey.  — At  Teddington,  Edward  Wlllinro, 
son  of  IL  R.  Sabine,  of  Olossop  Ucrbyshirc.  to  Caro¬ 
line,  daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  F.  Okey,  of 
Lambeth. 

Scott— Thueburn.— At  Keith,  Russell,  son  of  Russell 
Scott,  of  ComwalMerraee,  llegent’s-park,  to  Jessie, 
daughter  of  W.  Ihurbum,  of  Keith,  HanlTshire. 
Buokto-Caplen.— Sherlock— CAPLEN.—AtShIrley, 
near  Southampton.  Reeve  Shorto,  to  Frances  Jaue 
Blake,  daughter  of  C.  Caplen  ;  and,  nt  the  same  time 
and  place,  Charles  Arthur,  son'of  the  late  Wright 
Sherlock,  of  RockeUffe,  Cork,  to  Agnes  Augxista, 
daughter  of  C.  Caplen,  of  Shirley. 

Stevens— Baoley.— Charles  James  Stevens,  Klnge- 
land^reseent,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bag- 
ley,  Charles- equare,  lloxton. 

Tomkins— MARiiN.—At  Lewisham,  W.  Tomkins  of 
Trieste,  to  Hannah  Cumin,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Martin,  of  Exeter. 

Tebbitt— Houston.— At  Paris,  Charles,  son  of  Alfred 
T.  Tebbitt,  of  Paris,  to  EmUy  EUen,  daughter  of 
J.  H.  Houston,  nf  Paria 

Weller— Baruatt.— At  Tulae-hill,  William  Henry 
Weller,  of  Lower  Norwood,  to  Catberiue,  daughter 
of  Robert  DaiTalt,  of  Camberwell. 

Wemysb— Park  —At  Fraserburgh,  Aberdeenshire,  the 
Rev.  John  Wemyse,  of  Fraserburgh,  to  Anna  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Park,  Fraserburgh. 
Wilson— Hollick.— At  Chatham,  J.  Wilson,  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  UoRlck,  e( 
Chatham. 

WiuioN -Thornton.— At  Little  Amwell,  the  Rev. 
William  Thomas  Henry,  son  of  the  late  John  Wilson, 
to  Julia  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Spencer 
Thornton,  of  Weodover. 

Sfptember  16. 

Bp.ater  —  Jexxixor,  —  At  Ballw,  near  Doncaster, 
John,  eon  of  CapL  J.  N.  Beaver,  1.  Army,  to  Franeee. 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Francis  Jennings,  of 
I)Miwich,  Suffolk. 

Brooks  Asiipokd— At  Edgbaston,  Frederick,  eon 
of  the  late  Thomas  Brooks,  of  Leamington,  to  Maty 
Jane,  daughter  of  II.  N.  Ashfoid,  of  Edgbaston. 
Dunn— Saner.  At  Beverley,  Joshua  Dnnu,  of  Hew- 
den,  to  Uannab,  daughter  of  the  late  E»  C*  Saner, 
of  HulL 


XUM 


BIKTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


KiiLTir~TURirOR.~At  8kok«  Boobford,  TUeonnt 
Botlyn,  ton  of  tbt  Earl  of  Cawdor,  to  Mist  Tumor, 
daDfblMr  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Carolina  Tumor, 
piuiia— CiATTON.— At  HomMj,  Edmund,  ton  of 
Thomaa  IlMtrr  Pilmer,  of  Drraara>«trMi.  to  Calliarioa, 
daughiar  of  Ueorita  E.  Clayton,  of  Barilla,  Sjuiht. 
OiBUOlV^HoTlIKU.— At  TuabridM,  Charles  Foster 
Ora.^oi^,  of  Leifh.  to  Calbarlua,  daufhtar  of  tha  lato 
John  Hothar,  of  Ewwao. 

Lowit— Duuci.— At  Leghorn,  Henry,  eon  of  William 
IjOwo,  of  Roma,  to  Sarah,  dantthter  of  T.  Drure. 
pKBSSAOK>~RoaK.— At  Ilish  Wrcomba,  John  Edward 
Frsasage,  of  Manchaaiar.  to  Elizabatb,  daufbtar  of 
William  Jloaa.  of  ll'ith  Wjcomba 
•Al'NDBKS^BtSBiN^oif.— At  Aldemsy,  William 
Saundare,  LiauL  66th  Raft,  to  Klltabeth  Martha 
Ba:K]ford,  daufUtar  of  Tbomaa  KicUulas  Uarbauaou, 
of  Aklamay 

BrBVB.'<:iOB— BowMAir.— >At  T^war  Norwood,  Fredk. 
Aarlea,  aon  of  Charlaa  Stevenson,  of  Brighton,  to 
Emma  Ann,  daufbtar  of  Uia  lata  John  Dowmau,  of 
Haekaay. 

STbANOWATBS— IIlAP.— John  8.  Btrangwaycs,  of 
Aina  Hall,  York,  to  Martlia  Klliabetii,  daughter 
of  Jamas  Ooldau  Heap,  of  Dringhousas,  York. 
Stmovds  —  TouD.  —  At  llaulayon-Thaniea.  E.  J. 
S/moitda,  of  ArundeKsquara.  Islington,  to  EUsabetb, 
daughter  of  W.  J.  Todd,  of  Hanl^’>oa«Tbamea. 

Wood  Wood.— At  Mauchcstar,  Banjainiu  Waekaa, 
aon  of  Beniamin  Wood,  of  New  Romney,  Kent,  %» 
Franeoa,  daughter  of  JoUu  Doyle  Wood,  of  Mosa- 
•Ida,  near  Maacbaater. 

Septen^r  17. 

ALLSV'*  IfOROAlf.  —  At  Ilomaey,  8amna1  Stafford 
Allan,  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  Eiullv  Klixabath, 
daughter  of  tha  lato  David  Morgan,  of  Btioamaan, 
Carmarthanahira. 

Baunbs— Mandkra  — At  Dublin,  Richard  Moora 
Bamea,  late  Cant.  50Ui  Bagt.,  to  Maty  liuae,  widow 
of  Robert  flamllton  Handera 
Baukatt— McCoiiMick.— At  Monkatown.near  Dublin, 
John  Chalk,  am  of  J.  C.  Uairett,  of  Liverpool,  to 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  John  McCormick,  of  Black 
Rock,  oo.  Dublin. 

Davhu— LAMRRUT.-At  Two  Mila  11111,  Gloucester- 
ahira,  T.  II.  W.  DAvlea,  of  Urlatol,  to  Ellen  Matilda, 
daughter  of  C.  Lambert,  of  St.  Oaorgo'a  Gloucestarsh. 
FaiRB  ‘Z— Pawson.— AlSt  Oeorge'a,  llanovcr-aquare. 
Sir  William  George  Herbert  Taylor  Fairfax,  Bart, 
Capt.  15th  Hagt.  to  Unry  Ann  rawsou  Hargrave, 
daughter  of  wlUiAm  John  Pawson,  of  Shawdon, 
Northumberland. 

GiDZEY— Wklla.— At  Kanningliall,  Jeremiah  Wm.. 
son  of  J.  W.  Gidney.  of  Pntiiey,  to  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  lata  William  IVcHs,  of  KmuinghalL 
UOLLta— Hastrrs.— At  Reading.  Frederick  ilollia,  of 
Snnning,  to  Fanny  Hoyden,  daughter  of  Uta  lata 
William  Masters,  of  Reading. 
11oi.mkh~Mawi)KSLKY.— At  iCamvry,  Hunts,  Emra 
Ilolmea,  of  Seaton  Caraw,  Durham,  to  Eliza  Jana, 
daughter  of  Thoa.  8.  Mawdaalay,  of  Ramsey,  Hunta 
Latciipokd  —  McCormick.  ~  At  Honkstown,  near 
Dublin,  Richard,  ao:i  of  the  lata  J.  Lapiiford.  of 
Tralee,  eo.  Kerry,  to  Kata,  daughter  of  J.  McCor¬ 
mick,  of  Black  Rock,  oo.  Dublin. 

Lvckib— PoOLB.— At  Pangs,  Arthur  Nixon  Luckla,  of 
Abbey-wood,  Kent,  to  Catharine  8.  F.,  daughter  of 
tha  lata  Charles  Poole,  of  Wellington,  Someravt.  | 
Pai.lkit-Campkik.— At  Daichworth,  Herts,  James  i 
Davla  ton  of  Jamea  Pallatt,  Upper  Thames-atrt^t, 
to  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  the  lata  U.  Campklu, 
of  Datchworth,  Herts. 

PBARtoiv— Ert  BBS.— At  Ash,  near  wiiitehureh,  SVr  ip- 
ahira,  John  George  Pearson,  Market  Dravton.  Hhrop- 
ahira,  to  Mary  Otmllmum,  daughter  of  J.  Ooulboura 
Etches,  Tha  Woodhouses,  near  Whitchurch,. 
Pioott—Hartlby.— At  Tong,  Salop,  Paynton  Plrott, 
Middle  Temple,  to  Eleanor  Jana,  da  ightar  of  Johu 
Hartley,  of  Tha  Cake,  StaffordahiraL 
PORTBK— Roystoz.— At  BUphttn.  near  Blackpool, 
Charlaa  Portar,  of  Lower  Norwoo<l,  to  Florence, 
daugh  er  of  the  lata  W.  Boyshm,  of  Manchester. 
RaDCLYFFB— SULIVAN.— At  Walbsrton,  .'>uaaex,  W. 
Frederick,  aon  of  C.  J.  Radclyffa,  of  Hyde,  Dorset, 
to  Edith,  daughter  of  CoL  Sullvan,  lata  5th  Laneera. 
RArMOirt>— COBR. — At  Sculeoatea,  Hull,  George  Wm. 
Raymond,  of  Hull,  to  Sarah  Dalton,  daughter  of 
O.  Cobb,  of  Hull 

Sanday— Hunk. — At  Nottingham.  George  Henry,  eon 
of  William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Plerrepont,  to  Lydia 
Annie,  daughter  of  E.  Muiik,  of  Noti  Ingham. 

8tauf— Ford.— At  Parle,  Werner  Stauf,  of  Bonn,  to 
Emily  Mary,  daughter  of  tha  lata  A-  Ford,  of  Both. 
Stkbs — RU-'IITOR. — At  Ilorwich,  Arthur  Henry,  ton 
of  Itichard  Sykes,  of  Edgeley,  Cheshire,  to  Harriett 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Thoa.  Laver  Jtuahtou,  of 
Moor  Platt,  Bolton-le-Moore. 

Tidman — Kbkshaw. — At  Streatham,  Robert  Vaughan 
TIdman,  of  Lea,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Kerebaw,  of  Streatham. 

Septtmber  18. 

Adams— Irwib.— At  Cheltenham,  O.  Fredk.  Adame, 
of  Cardiff,  to  Ellen  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  late 
Frank  Irwla,  of  Ebbw  Vale,  Mon. 

Sfptember  19. 

Baikbr  —  80FPZ.  —  At  Freemantle,  Southampton, 
Charles  Stuart  Barker,  of  Walworth,  to  Elizabeth 
CleHsaa,  daughter  of  II.  Soffe,  of  Freemantle. 
CRorTDR— Bki.xklbt.— At  Easkey,  eo.  Sligo,  P.  R.  C. 
Crofton.  86tli  Kegt.,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Richard 
Graves  Brinkley,  of  Portland. 

Lakb— PKRBMA.'f.— At  Minster.  Jamei«  Lake,  of  Rams- 

Pite,  to  Fanny,  dauibter  of  the  late  Jamea  Payne 
reeman,  of  Polterapury,  Nortliamptonalilro. 
ROBigsoN— Noakbs.— At  Bedford,  Willia.*i  Walker 
Robinson,  of  Wellingborough,  to  Alice  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  R.  Koakea.  of  Addiaon-road,  Kensington. 
SBWBLb— OoODWiif.— At  Folkestone.  John  Malcolm 
Sewed,  late  60th  lUflea,  to  Laura  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Goodwin. 

Skinkkr— Low. — At  Speen,  Robert,  eon  of  Robert 
Skinner,  of  Newbury,  to  Emily  Martha,  daughter  of 
William  IjOw,  of  S|>een,  Berkshire. 

WiiiNAM— Bkowk.— At  Kingaton-vala,  J.  Whlnam,  of 
Snutliainpion,  to  Mary  Ann  Elian,  daughter  of  J. 
ThorogvtMl  Brown,  of  Klugaton-bUL 


WiT.UAMBOV— EARU-At  Mstlock,  Derbyshire,  Edwin 
WiUiamaon,  of  Upper  Holloway,  to  Ms  iana  Pook, 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Earl,  Monmouth. 

September  IL 

GRVKBACn  —  BBtDOBMA.'t.  —  At  Munich.  Albrecht, 
Count  Seinshelm  Orunbach,  IsL  Lieut  let  Ke/t 
Royal  Bavarian  Cukaaelere.  to  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Francis  Brklgeman,  late  Capt  lOih  iruaaar*. 

LoiKHART-Scorr— At  Perth,  Eugene  l.ockhart  of 
Britton,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  J.  Sodt.  of  Perth. 

Puporr  —  Pbstcuouroff.  —  At  3S.  Wcibeck-atreet. 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  Archpriest  Ku^jene  Popuff,  to 
Demetrius  Pestchnuroff,  of  Ht  Petersburg. 

Smith— Sbarlb.— At  Penge.  Edward,  sou  of  the  late 
Chai  tes  Smith,  t*  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  lata  George 
Charles  Senile,  of  Mitcham. 

September  SL 

ClaTTON— ACHURCU.  —  At  Chipping  Barnet,  Mary 
Louisa,  daughter  of  B.  Clayton,  of  Baruet,  to  Ficdk., 
aon  of  R.  Acburch,  cf  St.  Neot'a. 

CRawhall— Synnot.- At  Ballym^er,  00.  Armagh, 
George,  eon  of  Isaac  Crawhall,  r>i  the  Prl.'try,  near 
Moiikiown,  York,  to  Barbara  Cecllin,  daughter  of 
the  late  Marcus  Syniiot,  of  Ballyuioye.*. 

Dtf.NLOl*— Crum.— At  Auldliouae,  near  Glasgow,  Colin, 
aon  of  Collii  IL  Dunlop,  of  Glasrow.  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Crum,  of  'Inonilleha  k. 

EVBuirr-  Barry.- At  Newry,  Wilton  Everet,  Aadat.- 
Surg.  30th  Kegt.  to  Mary  Couatanoe,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Bany,  of  Dublin. 

OoRB — Eadkb.— At  Dublin,  Harry  llanslappe  Gore,  of 
Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
W.  U.  Kadee.  of  Dublin. 

Hill  •Vos  £lg.aicDKU— At  Dresden,  Helen  EUxabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Niehoiae  Hill,  of  Riga,  to 
Friedrich  Haubold  von  Eiuairriel  Rlttmeister  Konlg- 
lieb  Sachalachea  Garderelier  Regiment 

Mkuckk— WriiTBR.-At  Kenilworth,  Edward  Mercer, 
of  Budlelgh  Sallerton,  Devonslilro,  to  Elizabeth 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Daniel  Wynter, 
Indian  Army. 

Nixon— ARRttTRONO.- At  Rustlngton,  Rev.  Eckersall 
Nixon,  of  Aghmacart,  Queen’a  County,  to  Constuiitia 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Sir  Andrew  Arm¬ 
strong,  Bart,  of  Gallen  Priory,  King’s  Couniy. 

RAWLINOS  —  JBURT.  —  GlLBS  —  J RKUY.  —  At  MHton- 
next-Oravesend,  Alfred,  aon  of  J.  Kawlin.'s.  to 
Chailotte,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place,  Thomaa, 
•on  of  T.  Giles,  to  Lydia,  daugtiters  of  the  late  Her¬ 
bert  Jerry,  all  of  GraveaeniL 

RllKNiua— Taylor.  At  Leith,  James  Robert  Rhenine, 
of  Edinburgh,  to  Eupheinia  Muri  Ison,  daughter  of 
Robert  Taylor,  Carfrae,  East  Lothian. 

Toi>— Fioo.— At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Mercer  Tod,  Capt 
43>d  Ke^.,  to  Louisa  Ann,  daughter  of  tha  lata 
Francis  Fowler  FIgg. 

Wilkin— SiiooLBKBD.— At  Streatham.  John  Fredk. 
Wilkin,  Staplehurat,  Kent  to  Jane  I^ud,  daughter 
of  the  late  Jamea  Slioolbred,  of  Acton,  ftliddlesex. 

W11.MOT- JK:».sON.— At  Uirininghain,  John  Edward, 
•Oil  of  Edward  D.  W’ilmol,  of  Lea  Hall,  to  Ellen, 
daughtar  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  T.  Jesson. 

WYNikiR— Moore.— At  Great  Malvern,  Arthur  L. 
W’ynter,  Lieut  164th  Regt,  to  Florence,  daughter  of 
Cliarlea  Moore,  of  Timperley.  Cheshire. 
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BlickRBB  — DODOB.  —  At  Kenti»h-toim,  R.  Felix 
Blackbee,  of  Beethoven  Villa,  llighgate-road,  to 
Jane  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  W.  D.  Dodge,  of  Leigh- 
ton-road,  London. 

Dodb.niiam—Hii.L.— At  Edgmond,  John  Bodenham, 
of  Newport  Salop,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Cooke  Hill,  of  Edgnmnd. 

Boyd— SMITH.— At  St  Alba  I'e,  Jam  v  C.,  ton  of  R. 
Boyd,  of  Lewisham,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  Partridge  Smith,  of  ot  Alban'a. 

CoBHKTr— Fox.— At  Wilmslow,  Cheshire.  William 
Cobbett  of  Oversley,  Wllinslow,  to  Fonny  Cun- 
ttaniia,  daughter  of  G.  Fox,  of  IlnreActd.  Wilmslow. 

DRAPKI:— U.tTR.— At  Hagley,  W'orceslrriihire,  Charles 
Dra|>er,  Kenilworth,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Bate,  of  Hegtey. 

Edginoton— CROIVDY  —At  Tltscy.  Surrey,  Rev.  C.  N. 
Edgington,  to  Theodora  Grace,  daughter  of  the  late 
C.  iV.  Crowdy,  of  Bath, 

Edmondrs— Knioht.— At  Newton  Nottage,  Frederto 
William  Edinondea,  of  5tichae]stone-siiper-F.ly.  to 
Constance  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  Doddridge 
Knight,  of  Newton  Notlage. 

Orahamb— Hill.— At  Morrylee,  rear  Glasgow,  John 
Vetch  Grahams,  of  ljueenaland,  Australia,  to  Jessie, 
daughter  of  Thomaa  Hill,  of  Merrylee. 

JacK-mON— WIIITMORB.— At  Petistreo.  Suffolk,  Rev. 
M.  8.  Jackson,  of  Lowestoft,  to  Margaret  Ellen, 
daughter  of  John  Whitmore. 

Lkb — Dasuu'OOD. — At  Sheiiiey,  Hertfordshire,  Law- 
ford  Yate  Lee,  of  Llncolu'e-lnn,  to  Emma  Marian, 
daughter  of  Lieut-Col.  A.  W.  Dashwood,  of  Shenlcy 
Grange. 

McKran— Tyndall.— At  Birmingham.  Jaa.  McKean, 

I  of  Larach  llonse.  eo.  Monaghan,  to  Helen,  daughter 
I  of  It.  W.  Tyndall,  of  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

I  Kortiicotb  —  Thompson.  —  At  LUtIo  Ousebum, 

I  Walter  Stafford,  eon  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford 
Kortlieote.  Bart,  M.P.,  to  Enxibeth  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Harry  Steplien  Thompeon,  of  Kirby  Hall,  York. 

PAOBT— Cradock.— AtQuorndon,  l.eiceatershire,John 
IL,  son  of  tha  late  Wm.  Peget,  of  Sutton  Bonnlngton, 
to  Catherine  Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cradock,  Looghbort^h. 

Smith- Mitcukll.— At  Croydon,  Courtenay,  ton  of 
the  late  Joaeph  Smith,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  BenJ. 
Mitchell,  of  Sutton,  Surrev. 

SUTiiRR— JRNNIKOS  — At  Liverpool,  Cnthbert  Colling- 
wood  Suther,  CapL  K.M.A..  to  Louisa  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Jennings,  of  Liverp  •oL 

WbiTBOURNB— Sauar.— At  Manclu‘s:er.  Henry  A., 
•on  of  Henry  Roseell  Westbourne,  Sheflteld,  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Louisa,  of  Leaf-equare,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Lister  Segar. 

WiLKiNSON  —  Pitman.  —  At  Eaton,  ne.nr  Norwich, 
Robert  Wllkineon,  Cambridge,  to  Barbara  Bell, 
daughter  of  the  lato  Coulaon  Bell  Pitman,  16ib 
Laneera. 
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Dbakdmorr— Thomson  —At  Glasgow,  Isaae  Deard- 
BMie,  of  Parkhead,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  'ibomeoa. 


Bell— Trynant.— At  Matlock  Bath,  Cheriee  Bell,  of 
Chelmsford,  to  Hannah  Priscilla,  daughier  of  Uto 
late  Thomns  Tennant,  of  Btrmingiiam. 

BRKNr  — ZwiNOKR.  —  At  Snutli  Hackney.  William, 
•on  of  W.  II.  Brent,  of  EngloAeld-road  North,  tn 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  A.  A.  Zwinger.  of  South 
Hackner. 

BURro.N— nURNB.— At  L'ttle  WigboiV,  Easex,  F.  8. 
Janet,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Alfred  Ourton, 
to  Edward  Bume,  Norwo<Kl. 

Cbakns— Joii.x.suN.— At  Famworth.  Edward  Paton 
Ceama,  of  Preseot,  to  Amy  Lucy  Woodhouae,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Francis  Johnson,' of  Allen. 

CLni'Gii-LRiiMiTTB.— At  Biiglihm.  Ulchard  Charles 
Butler  Clough,  of  Denbigh,  to  Kinrine,  daughter  of 
Fredk.  I.ennitte,  of  Moiiti>elier  Villas. 

CRANriRLD  -  Bukiibi.U— wmiain  Craofleld  of  Buek- 
den,  Ly  Jane  Bowyer,  widow  of  K.  Dnrrcl'.of  Hartford. 

PouuLAS-PrppKK.— At  Lee.  Kent.  John  William 
Douglae,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  ef  the  late  J.  Peiiper. 

Durant- Dslpibkkk.  — At  Ueatlmc,  Augustin  St 
Alban,  son  of  the  late  Colonel  O.  Dura  it,  of  Toug 
Castle.  Salop,  to  Mario  Latewurd,  daughter  of  Jamea 
Dolpierre  aud  Lady  C.  Dolp^ro,  of  Bouloguo- 
•ur-Mer. 

Etch  ITS— Tati.or.— At  Wembury,  Alphonee  Ray¬ 
mond.  eon  of  M.  Henri  Etchats,  of  St.  Palaie,  Baesee 
Pyreneea,  to  Caroline  Eiums,  daughter  of  Richard 
Taylor,  of  Langdon  Court,  I>evon. 

Hail— Ciii.sLirrr.— At  Stalbridgc,  Charles  Matthow 
Hall,  to  Maria  Chialett.  both  of  l.ondnn. 

Uarti.xo— Ly.nch— AtBallymore-Rustace.eo  Kildara, 
James  P.dinund  Harming,  of  Kingsbury.  Middlesex, 
to  Elisabeth  daughtar  of  J.  M  Lynch,  of  Whkeleaa. 

U.tYic<}— CKO'tTllW.tiTR.— At  Kouihp«.rt.  l.ancashlro, 
John  11.  Hayes,  Frodsham.  Cheshire,  to  Ada.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Johu  Crosthwaite,  Wooltou-hlll,  near 
Liverpool. 

Ilkh — Kiddipord.— At  Spa,  Gloucester,  Daniel  Hea, 
of  Falrford,  to  Kate,  daughier  of  Gsorgo  Klddiford, 
of  Nortligate  House,  Gloucester. 

Lronard—  MacGkloor.  — At  Brockley-liill,  A.  P. 
I.eouard,  of  Forust-bill,  to  Sophia,  %vidovv  of  Marmo- 
duke  MacGregor. 

Hor(}.\N*— RoBiN<ON.— At  Yardloy  Ilastlnge,  North* 
amptonsliire.  EdMard  Morgan,  of  Dvincrara.  British 
Ciiiiann,  to  5faria,  daughter  of  James  Koblnaon,  of 
Y'ardley  Hastings. 

Paynk— Wio.mkll.- At  Portsmouth,  William  Franola 
Payne,  of  Edmonton,  to  Jane  Willton.  daughter  of 
William  .Tolin  Wiguell.  of  Snulhsea.  Manta 

Poi’B-Nrwbbry.— At  St.  Michael's,  Chc-ner-square, 


Charles  I’ope.  of  Sandy,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  George 
Newbery,  of  Digzleewade,  Buds. 

6TRICKI.AND— Walkkk.— At  Halifax,  Edmund  Strick- 
laud,  of  Halifax,  to  Jaue,  daughter  of  H.  Walker, 
of  Savin  Hall,  Halifax. 

Watbkpibi.d  -  Wood. —  At  8L  Leonard’s-on-SeiR 
Henry,  son  of  the  lore  Thomas  Nel«m  WoterHeld,  of 
Deen^a-yard,  Westminster,  to  Knthoihte.laiic,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  latf  O.  E.  W.  Wo  >d,  East  Sheun,  Surrey. 

WiiitkmaN  —  PlURSTLY.  —  At  Offoid  Durc/.  Hunts, 
Sleplien  Whiteman,  of  Copptngford,  to  Frances, 
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Booty— Starlino.— At  Brighton,  Edward  Whittaker, 
son  of  Edward  Booty,  Brighton,  to  Franeea,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Starling,  of  Brighton. 

FaULKNKR— Mocoa.n.  -  At  St  5Iary,  Islington,  Arthnr 
U.ialow  Faulkner,  of  lluUuway,  to  Ellsulwlh  Mary, 
daughter  of  R.  K.  Morgan,  Norfolk-road,  Dalstou. 

Fowi.Kit-&I.\YMC.— At  Richrauml.  Jamus  Jackson, 
•on  of  C.  C.  Fowler,  of  Lower  Clapton,  to  &Iary 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Alfred  Mayne,  of 
11.M. 'a  Customs. 

Ottb— WoosN.vM.— At  Heme-hill,  Henry  Cite,  of 
Notting-hill,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  John  WuoauaiiH 
of  Brixton. 

Stkonu—Jackxon.— Samuel  George,  aon  of  Samiior 
Strong,  to  Amy  Fanny,  dauglitcr  of  the  late  IL  M. 
Jackson,  Surgeon-Major,  Madras  .\rmy. 

TiioMP.HON  —  ACKLANU.  —  At  Kuihcrliitlie,  Motley 
Thom|>aon,  of  Slieernesa,  to  Emily  Hfiphia,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Aeland,  Phee.tlx  Houao,  Rotherhitho. 
September  28. 

DKltAC-MooRB.- At  Marylehone  Church,  Thomaa 
Richard  Debac,  to  Emily  Edith,  daughter  of  John 
Mooro,  of  8l  Jobn'»*w*o<ML 

September  29. 

Brown— PiKRCB.— At  Llanelly,  Breconahire,  Daniol 
Drown,  of  Brecon,  to  Frances  Anno,  daughter  of 
Jamea  Pierce,  of  GIlwcn. 

Hartmann— SKirrBiL— At  Brighton,  tlajor  Jullue 
Hartmann,  of  Hanover,  to  I^uva,  daughter  of  C. 
Skipper,  of  Ilusaell-aquaro,  I.oudon. 

Wai.kbr— O'KBicrrc.— At  Dublin,  Richard  Graham 
Walker,of  Albanv-streel,  London,  to  Mary  Josephlue, 
daughter  of  D.  O'Keeffe,  of  A’ougbal,  cu.  Cork. 
5rpfeei5rr  36. 

Burton— WOOD.— At  Parle,  Alfred  B.  Burton,  od 
Lincoln,  to  Anne  Catherine,  dauglitcr  of  Wm.  E. 
Colline  Wood,  of  Reithick.  Perthshire. 

Evbrakd  —  Mumfoud.  —  At  Elihain,  Kent,  John 
Breedon  Everard,  of  Leicester,  to  Harriett  Selby, 
daughter  of  the  late  8.  Mumford.  of  Hartford,  Kent. 

Oarnbr-Oriffitiis.— At  Isleworth,  William,  eon  of 
Thomas  BetU  Gamer,  of  Chelsea,  to  Fanny  Laura, 
daughter  of  C  F.  Griffiths,  of  Chiswick. 

B .^Lt.— COOKB.— At  Greenock,  Henry  Hall,  London, 
to  Mary  E.  Auein,  daughter  of  thelate  E.  Cooke,  K.N. 

Layto.n— Michib.— At  1‘utney,  Louisa,  daughter  of 
L.  Layton,  of  Putney,  toW.  Richie,  late  of  Kirkaldy. 

MATTlIBwa — llAUOiiTON.— At  Peel,  the  Rev.  William 
Stabb  Mathc%vs,  to  ilarrlette  Sybil,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Johu  lleughton. 

WXBB — Crowb.— At  Hammertroltb,  l-hlward  Samnel 
Webb,  to  Sara  Jordan,  daughter  of  Edward  Fredk. 
Crowe,  of  UammersmltU. 
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▲llbn— Tobkinoton.— At  Folkestone,  the  Rev.  John 
Allen,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Lawrenoo  John 
Torklngton,  Stukeiey  Hall,  HuMlingdonehlrei. 

,  ARBUTHNOT-CUTIIBKRT.— At  Lee,  Northumborlaod, 
Arthur  Arbuthnot,  eon  of  General  Arbuthnot,  to 
I  Emily,  daughter  of  William  Cuthboft,  of  Beaufront 
[  Caatlo,  Northumberland. 
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Babtlett— VrKir.—At  Tottonham,  Edward 
ton  of  the  late  Her.  W.  O.  Bartlett,  of  Cauford 
Ifa^ia,  l>or««t,  to  Faony  Edith,  daughter  of  W.  W. 
Vmhi,  of  AUingten  llouie,  Tottenham. 

BiGO  —  IlacK. At  Luton,  George  Howard  Rlg^, 
Oxon.,  to  Ellen  Priacilla,  dauj^bter  of  the  late  TLoa. 
Sanden  Hack,  Cuthara.  flristol. 

Blakeney- Urid.>— At  Mitcham,  WilHam  Blakenej. 
Paymaster  U.N.,  to  Elixnbetb  (Lillie),  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  James  Murray  Jtuid,  of  VauMuver 
Island. 

Bm.cir— CtTAKi.TON. — At  Wcl’lnrton,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Edmund  llutler,  son  of  Vise  U!it  Mountgarret,  to  Maty 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  SC.  Johu  C.  Chariton,  of  Aplcy 
Castle,  8liro|>i>liire. 

CnAfiiAif— Stout.— At  IlarapstcAd,  Tliomss,  s.m  of 
Thomas  Chapman,  of  Wahham  Ablny.  K*»ex,  to 
Julia  Ann  Manuing,  daughter  of  Wtliiam  btout, 
also  of  WalthuiD  Abbey. 

Cooper —  SuiuLET.  —  At  Ilnrslcm,  Mr.  C.vtper,  of 
8tokr-u|>nii-Tiviit,  Staffordshire,  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  Mr.  SIrrIev.  of  Rurslum. 


Ckawfoiji>— ScoBEJ.L.— At  HMi  L’iUet>r,2 
shire,  Ilev.  V,  ,„nim  A.  Crawfo:d,  of  Shn’det 


Lincoln  s«itm.  to  Eiinly  JuUa,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Cowic,  of  Calcutta. 
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GBiMts— BuitDCTT.— At  Deptford,  John  Grimea,  of 
Caina^rosa,  Giooeeetersbire,  to  Amy,  daughter  of 
W.  J.  Burdett,  of  New>crosa. 

Norton— BusBRiDGK.— At  All  Saints',  Knlghtsbridge, 
Bradbury  Norton,  of  Gresham-buildings,  lamdon.  to 
Ellen  Viner,  daughter  of  Geo.  KVedk.  Busbridge, 
West  Mailing  Ix»dgo,  Kent. 

PUCKRIDOB— Buddkl.— At  Deptford.  Oswald  Puck- 
ridge.  of  Paris,  Upper  Canada,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Edward  Biiddel,  of  Minster,  Thanet 

Boi'.sE— Maude.— At  bt.  Pancraa,  James  Rouse,  of 
Wilton-st.,  Orosvcnor-place,  to  Georgina  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  James  U.  Maude,  of  St.  Audrew's-placc, 
BegeutVpark. 

UPt^oTT — CKOssi.— At  Lydcard  8t  Lawrence,  So¬ 
merset,  William  U|)Coit.  of  Collunipton,  to  Eliza 
Mary,  daughter  of  K.  It.  Crosse,  of  CoUampton. 
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shire,  llev.  A.  Crawfo:d,  of  nhn’den,  ]lHin;>- 

ahlre,  to  Francos  Sanford,  daughter  of  the  late 
Itcv.  John  rcobell,  of  Southover. 

C.:oo»c — Wit  sox. — At  Watford,  Herts,  P.  RothwcU 
Crook,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Anna  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  of  Watford. 

Dawsox— FoP'^ter.— At.  St.  Martin’s-in-the-FloIds, 
llvv.  Edword  Gocdoll  IMw.^on,  of  Often  Belchamp, 
Erses,  to  Emma  Ka'heriiie,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Rev.  John  Forster,  of  Siamlmume,  Ksset. 

Drxxc— Rakncs. — At  All  Souls’.  Langham-p'ace, 
John  Dunne,  chief  constable  of  the  C'>uuties  of  Cum¬ 
berland  nnd  Westmoreland,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Tlionias  Dames,  of  Uunker's-hill.  Cumberland. 

Elwjx— Trow.— At  Welshpo-d,  North  Wulea,  Jona¬ 
than  Elwin.  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  W.  Trow. 

Bbaxc— MA^rriP.i.p.^At  Ledbury,  llei-eford>h!re, 
LichaM  Notk  Ileane.  of  Newport.  Salem,  to  lieu- 
rietta  M  try*,  datightei  of  C,  Ma*eflold,  of  I.-  d  mry 

Hr>TEi;— Ca».**EL>.— At  Chriat  Church,  laiuca'ter- 
cate.  Charles,  aon  of  Hiomas  Hunter,  of  Ehn  Dank, 
tVhalley-range.  Manch»»stcr,  to  Emma  Mar;.aret, 
daughterof  AndrcwCassel8,Clcveland-sqiui  a  liydc- 
park. 

Leader— WiiUAMSOX.— At  Dublin,  Hcnnr  Eustace 
Leader,  of  Mount  Lender,  eo.  Cork,  to  llelcn  Au¬ 
gusta,  daughterof  Lt-CoL  Williamson,  of  Curr«>keal. 

McMk'KIXO  —  Fluming.  —  At  Glasgow,  Tlt^'inas 
MeUlcking.  of  Miltonise.  Wigtonshire,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Fleming,  of  t>lasgow. 


CnossMAie— FattcUS.— %t  North  Shields  Alexander, 
s.m  of  Robert  Crossman,  of  Cheswick,  Korthninbir- 
land,  to  Elisa,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Fasveus, 
of  Dunstan  Steads,  Embleton.  NorthumbiTland. 

Crotch— Bi-vOKWELl— At  Bridgnoiih,  Win.  Duppa 
Crotch,  of  Uphill,  and  of  lleinidalen.  Norway,  to 
Mari,  widow  of  E.  J.  Blackwell,  of  Ampmy  Crucls. 

Holmes— WINDER. — At  Newcastle-on-T}'no,  Thomas 
Vincent  Holmes.  t>f  Greenwich,  to  Maiy.fane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Wm.  Winrler,  of  Nev%Tasile-«*n-Tyne. 

SOMXEU  — MV’AN  — At  Ihliuburgh,  Richanl  Sntnner, 
Frier,  Fans,  Berwickshire,  to  Christian,  daughter  of 
John  bwan. 


Macmn — Funtl — At  Loughton,  Joseph  Chaa  Maenln, 
of  Ltmdon,  to  Charlotte  Long,  daughterof  J.  Fiith, 
of  Loughton. 

MAKNtrr— Po^srLwniTF.— At  8l  Peter’s,  Dc  Bcan- 
voir-sqiiarc,  Charles  William  Mann  rt,  of  New  City 
ChandH-rs.  to  Emma  Elizabeth,  daughter  erf  Samuel 
Posselwhite.  of  DaUtoa. 

Marsack— Knight.— At  the  Mile  of  Dunkirk.  Kent, 
Cruft  Augtutua  Marsack,  Boul>>gne-sar-.Mer,  to 
Sarah  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Wra  Knight,  of 
Ipswich. 

NiuilOLiA— Farmar-— .kt  Tenbury,  Ambrose,  son  of 
tUe  late  Amhi-oee  Nicliolls,  of  North  Urixton,  to 
lUlen  Mary,  daughterof  Edwin  Parmar,  of  K^.u- 
wood,  Tenbury,  Worccatemhlre. 

Park- ALLE.V.— At  LiUington,  Wnnrickshlre,  Pliillp 
Park,  of  Preston,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  1). 
Hetcber  Allen,  of  I’restun. 

Bgwland— Walrer.— At  SWmotith,  Devon.  J.  It, 
Rowland,  ef  Norwood,  Surrey,  to  Jane  Cuming, 
widow  of  J.  O.  Walker,  of  Ashtleld,  Suffolk. 

Shebbeare— Wrrncu.— AtSurhiton.Surrey,  KeJnald 
John,  S'^n  of  ('linrlt*s  Joliu  Kliubbeare,  of  Surbiton, 
to  Marian  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Wrench, 
of  Surbiton. 

SlliTU— STARKEY. —At  St.  T^nariUs,  Rivers  ID  hard, 
so*  of  George  Smith,  of  Itoyston,  to  Susan  W>-cr, 
daughter  of  Johu  Starkey,  of  SL  I^nnrd'«-on-S.  a. 


December  35,  1867. 

WrsTON,  Roglimld  Francis,  son  of  the  lato  Thomas,  of 
Teuterde*!,  at  Liverpool,  Au«trulia,  ugod  46. 

April  3-J.  1666. 

TOOVEY.  Capt  Smallman,  in  the  China  Seas,  on 
board  his  ship  8l  Doustan.  aged  43. 

Jujte  17. 

Gorijie,  W'illlam,  of  Uallbuin,  at  Eowii  Direr,  Queens¬ 
land. 

June  21. 

Ci^EATON,  Edward,  at  Bourke,  N.8.  aged  34. 

KMaci,  Francis  Ad-'l)>bus,  C.E.,  on  board  the  1*.  and  O. 
Cu.'s  steamer  D<  >mbay,  on  tlm  passage  from  roiut  do 
Gallo  to  Australia,  aged  33. 

June  26. 

Twentysiak,  8.  IL,  son  of  R.,  fonaorly  of  Wood-st, 
at  St.  Kildo,  Victoria. 

June  27. 


Heniy  Spilling,  of  ntockwell-park-road,  Lund  o, 
to  Elfcn  Kising,  daugliterof  W.  II.  Well*. 

Stephenson— LEitiii.— At  St  Peter's,  Katon-sqnare, 
John  George  S:eplienaon,  of  tho  Clecveland-t.  liluu- 
cestershire,  to  Ada  Mary  Augusta,  daughu.'r  uf  the 
late  Frcdeiick  George  t^igh,  ItN. 

Stkout?.— SMART.— At  Canterbury,  Felix  Struutt  of 
Heme  D  ly,  to  Georgina,  daughter  of  tho  late  Chas. 
Frederick  Smart,  of  London. 

WATTElia — ia«  ilARDS^iN.— At  Leamington,  iMrid 
Watters,  of  Coatbridge,  to  Elizabeth,  widow  uf  J. 
lUcliaid^Hiu,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 

Oeto'.er  2. 


BtRWri.L— Rudd.— At  Phropham,  Norfolk.  T'rodcrick 
li..  sen  of  John  llarwrll,  of  Noiwich,  to  Fatmy  I'er- 
cerol,  daughter  of  T.  Wm.  Budd,  of  Kliropliam  Hail. 

D*;kiX'  — llooUKtt.— At  Bath,  Thomas  II.  T,  Dcidng, 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Iicvun,  to  Emma  GoraUlInc  II., 
daughter  of  lluunas  Hooper,  of  Bath. 

HoprMAN- Dau^on.— At  All  Souls'.  Lengh.'im-placa, 
Henry  W.  Hoffman,  of  Wimbledon,  to  Georgia, 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  Darton,  of  Temple  DinUey, 
Ilcrta. 

Raskitt— CowiB.— At  Tsleworth.  Joteph  Plaskltt,  of 


BkiDGM  V!f--RTRBAita.— At  Clewer,  Prederiedt,  son  of 
John  Hall  Bridgman,  of  G  intckimre.  India,  te  Ara¬ 
bella.  daughter  of  F.  Bulingbroko  lUbbasa,  Clcwer- 
kill,  Windsor. 

But  L— ALLAHoN.— At  St  .Tohn’s,  Paddington,  Arthur 
Bull,  uf  Craven-bill,  Hj-de-iiark,  toLouisi  Croswiek, 
daujHiter  of  ttie  late  Thouma  AllasQo,  of  Coonaught- 
aquare,  liyde-park. 


FmzKl. — ItADCl.iPFC.— At  LTandritV>.5n-1!hot  North 
W'ale*,  Con' ad  W.  Curling,  ana  of  Conrad  W.  I'lnzel, 
of  Clcvtslnn,  Homemet,  to  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Hoilcliffe,  (ddham. 

OODCBYE— ICoAt'tl. — At  Clifton,  Henry  Predrrie  Oad^ 
bye,  to  .^nrnh  A  n«  f'lara,  daughter  of  Ike  late  John 
Latiian  I'oaeh,  of  Clifton. 

Kt  NNY.— .\t  Ht.  Brelade’a.  .Temey,  George 
llatfleld  Itingtey  Ooesip.  of  Hatfield,  Yorkshire,  to 
Alicia,  daugfiter  of  Dr.  Ke.mr,  late  of  btoke  New¬ 
ington,  louden. 


^ugiuf  21. 

CiiAtJfCRS,  Capt  W.  Gordon,  B.S.C..  KussowUe. 
CIIATFIKLD.  It  C.  N.,  son  of  H.  It  8.,  66th  Uegt,  at  sea, 
on  homeward  voyage  from  Mauritius,  ugod  months, 
August  24. 

CURTia,  Josephina  Adelaide,  wife  of  J.  Falconer,  Uain* 
collah,  Chupra,  India. 

August  27. 


August  26. 

Crawhall,  Capt  W'illlain  Homy,  33ih  Regt,  HyJrs- 


bad,  Sci.ide. 

Mules,  the  Uor.  .Tames,  at  M.^ylnnd.  Esmx,  ngcdTL 


Ol.iVKU,  Jane,  wlfo  of  G.  J.,  Calcutta,  aged  37. 
QUL.M'ELt.,  Coriunc  Marie  Thercoo,  wilcof  William, a| 


June  30. 

PrtttUPR,  James,  son  of  T.,  of  llosher^iRe,  cn  boaril 
ilte  Liucolushire,  on  passage  from  Melbourne,  aged  36. 
Jutg  L 

Covr.NT,  ?Jmy  Emma,  wlfo  of  Robert,  Glanworth, 
Dnriing  I’olnt,  ^y<lney. 

Si'VER.H,  Charles,  s  >u  <>f  the  late  Charlrs,  of  W'nllop, 
Hants,  at  Anuaudale,  Wo»toru  Australia,  aged  36. 

July  IX 

Wai.t:cr,  Cnpi.  Joseph,  ILLC  8.,  at  ifvlboune,  Aus-  i 
tralia,  ogod  7X  I 

Julp  19. 

Bennktt,  Francis,  at  Sydney,  aged  59. 

MtiCiiiiox,  George  Eitweid,  son  of  G.  B.,  washed 
overboard  from  the  ship  Dholleroh,  aged  19. 

Ja  y  23. 

Plcmcr,  FiodcHek,  at  Hong  Iwng. 

/u  'y  26. 

ri.otTETl,  the  Rov.  W.  B.,  at  La'ounu,  aged  47. 

Ju^y  23.  I 

C.\'TT»nEl.L,  Dou'tIbs  Henry,  son  of  tho  Into  Henry,  ■ 
druwncJ  in  Table  Bav.  ngi>d  45.  i 

CMt  rj.R'iG.v,  Johu,  at  Mulbonnie,  Vletcrio,  aged  72.  i 
Ju/y  31.  ! 

riAtliRNTIC,  William  Boyd,  at  Torquay,  aged  29. 

August  4. 

Abcott.  Richard  W.  J.,  of  Constantinople,  at  Baden, 
near  Vienna. 

Blunt.  Frances  Mary,  daughter  of  Jfajor  Arthur, 
lt.il. A.,  at  Ahmcd.iuggur.  1)  miboy,  aged  nearly  4. 

B:.-u\vx.  Arthur  Lundin,  at  Kiitaghiit.  Neilghcrricv 

IIoDGoo.X,  Kate  Mildred,  daughter  of  O.  U  ,  3rd  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards,  at  Surat,  aged  X 
August  X 

rr*\XPtT,  E  V.th  Bertha,  daughter  of  Captain,  lOS.d 
Itcgimcnt,  at  5Iorar,  Gwalior,  aged  1. 

August  IX 

Cost.  E.  S.,  of  Egntpoora,  .\«<Utaat-.Surgeon  G.I.P, 
llcDwav.  at  Munmar.  n-ar  Bombav. 

Faoa:;,  iK  Vf.  H.,  .on  of  Major  W.  f.,  at  C.iltuila. 
August  IX 

GA^TCtX,  William.  Ensign  15tb  Begt.,  at  Bevy  Island, 
Dcna^a,  aged  20. 

August  ir. 

HODOira,  Sir  Willtaia,KnL.  Chief  Jud'^xj  ami  TVesldsnt 
uf  tho  Ia«Klsl>tlve  Cunn^l,  Ca|>o  Colony,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  near  Cape  'I'uwa,  aged  59. 

August  14. 

Bunn,  Henry  George  Kmedmore,  at  B.)mbay,  on  board 
tho  Peruvian,  aged  27. 

Augeut  20. 

Harrow,  Janet  FDaabeth  Llord,  daurhter  of  G.  B., 
of  the  Bengal  Medical  service,  at  Boulundahnbur, 
India,  aged  Umnnilia 

Strafford,  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  tho  late  T.,  of 
Alnwick,  NorUiumberla^d,  killed  In  the  accident  utar 
Abergoiei,  North  Wales. 


Aigburth,  Liverpool,  aged  26. 

August  30. 

GUCHT,  Ethel  Morion  Frai;ce^,  douglitcr  of  Capt.  T.  E. 

Vander,  B.S.C.,  Bnituo],  luditt,  ngvd  15  mouiha 
Reverlky,  M.-tjor  William,  at  sea,  on  board  the  P.  and. 
O.  Company’s  steamer  Magnolia,  aged  4Ul 

August  31. 

Etraox,  Evelyn  Margaret,  wife  of  Alfred,  surgeon, 
Bengal  Army,  at  Kourkec,  aged  2X 
Sullivan,  Augustus  W.,  M.US.,  TcUichorry,  Madras, 
agod  45. 

Scpter.iber  1. 

Andrews,  Richard,  near  Bombay. 

(iEORGK,  John,  Madras,  aged  31. 

Hill,  Nina,  iufaut  dauebter  uf'Capt.  C.  W.,  CDlh  RCed. 

September  X 

Bellew,  F.  j.,  Capt.  Retired  LUt,  lale  lI.E.I.C.'s 
Sertice,  aged  69. 

James,  Mary  Charlotte,  daurhter  of  tho  Rev.  John,  of 
Avington,  Bulks,  ot  Diop|»c. 

Lacey,  Eleanor  Wynn,  ds>i>.hter  of  FMwnrd,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Wiliium  Jyisona,  of  Alberbury, 
M  «ntgomeryshire,  at  Burh.age,  nuur  Duxt<m,  aged  19. 
Steumax,  Ann.  wife  of  John,  of  Thoratou-heatli, 
Surrey,  aged  5X 

September  3. 

AMPtlLETT,  J.,  at  Lydney,  Gloucct’ershiro,  4X 
Judd,  W.  11,,  burgoou-Mujor  lau  3rJ  i'u^Uicr  Guardi, 
aged  7X 

Maclure,  Robert,  at  AlMU-dcen. 

510.NTGUMEKY,  William,  at  Milton  Ilouac,  near  North¬ 
ampton,  aged  71. 

PEAitait,  tho  Rev.  William,  at  Catbsrlugton,  aged  Cl 

September  4. 

AXDF.RSOX,  X  T.,  of  Kandy,  Ceylon,  at  Point  Pedrow 
Frank,  George,  at  K{rbyiuour.ai«le.  ngvd  72. 

SSfALl.,  William,  at  Uowds  •,  Vorkshire.  iige<1  GX 
Steward,  Catheriue,  widow  of  J.  B..  of  Wlutchavcn, 
at  Uelliugbam,  Norlbuuibei  land,  aged  66. 

September  X 

Browne,  the  Rev.  O.,  at  Wo»ton-*uper-Mnre,  ngrd  78. 
llODUEK,  Ambrose  J.,  at  Fox-la  te,  Norwood,  aged  44. 
lluvvARD,  Horbsrt  IL,  so  *  of  Cokuv)  IL.  of  Uluuccjter- 
place,  Purlman-^q..,  ut  Hyde,  I.W.,  ngi-d  7  weuUs. 
Kemi’.  John,  son  of  the  lato  N.,  of  Oviugdeau,  Sussex, 
aged  39. 

KiLUV,  Dev.  Thomas,  of  Wakefield,  ngcul  7X 
Muuti.[:max,  Robert,  Inte  Commuudor  of  the  Ada,  s.a, 
of  Waterfiinl,  aged  42. 

rE.vi:D,  Marion,  widow  of  Richard  F.,  at  Tramore, 
near  WaterfonL 

Vaughan,  N.  V.  E.,  of  T.anclay,  Glamorgauthlre, 
at  Inchbar,  Koss-ahire.  aged  67. 

WiLKi.NSOX,  F.  A.,  Captain  U.N.,  at  Combourg,  Franca, 
Wii>oN,  Joseph,  .lonuyn-street,  agi'd  6.1. 
WlNCliLSiSB,  the  Haruhioucss  of,  Andover,  aged  39. 

September  X 

A^tlRURTON,  Lord,  aged  fiX 
Barton.  Ttiomas,  Lamlieth,  aged  52. 

B!XU  Mary  U  'wes,  wife  of  James  GlipUant,  at  Esher, 
Surrey,  n;ed  fd. 

Blamey,  M.  II.,  Charlng-crc/sa.  aged  52. 

CaTIELL,  kira.,  widow  of  Win.,  at  Wcuton-undcr- 
Lizard,  Staffordshire. 

Chadwick,  John,  Rochdale,  aged  77;  oho,  on  tlia 
following  day,  at  tlie  same  place,  Ellen,  hU  daughter, 
aged  41. 

CiiAULtN.  wnilam.  of  Uphill,  near  Wcaton-super-Mare, 
at  Mortlake,  aged  51. 

CiioULES,  lleiity*,  Speen,  Berks,  aged  6X 
Downk.4,  Miu,  ColeshKI-atrvci ,  Eiiton-square,  aged  54. 
LDW  vKDS,  li'^rah,  wife  of  Itktiard,  CUptil,  Caidig.'tn- 
shire,  aged  73. 

Evans,  Maria  Jane,  widow  nf  David,  at  Carmarthen. 
Hunt,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Jame«,  Cambrid^re,  agod  4'J. 
KiRKUAN,  Sophia  Louisa,  Uaugbtsr  of  William,  High- 
gate,  aged  26. 

La  Grange,  James  Warrington,  Shirley,  near  South¬ 
ampton,  agetl  74. 

Lucas.  Harriet  Charlotte,  at  Glonoester.  aged  85. 
Martin,  Robert  Montgomery,  >utton,  Suney.  aged  61. 


Murray,  John  Edmund,  of  Newton,  Avondnl'',  Lanark 
shire,  N.B.,  at  Churchill,  Somerrot,  aged  67. 

O’Leary,  James,  Mylno-Atreei,  MyJdeltuu-tq’.iape. 

PORTKIt,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Long,  at  K«'rcat-iiUI. 

Rowland,  Snrab,  wife  of  Henry  M.,  Norfolk-terrace, 
Notling-idll  afTcd  21. 

Seton,  Margaret  lluutcr,  widow  of  George,  ndioburg!i, 
aged  61. 

SoMKUVtijJC,  the  Rev.  William  B.,  near  Ripen,  agt^135. 

WiitTK,  Charles  Edward,  llnrlcy-road,  Wcat  lirompton, 
aged  4X 

September  7. 

Bell,  Wllltam,  son  of  the  late  Robert.  Wlthlngton. 

Blaxdy,  Snrab,  widow  of  Adaiu,  Esq.,  at  Tobney 
Wamrn,  Berks,  aged  6X 

B  i.ANTYKS,  Blanctie  Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady, 
Ciiiswick  House. 

Bkouklebank,  Ksv.  W..of  Udimore,  nt  Breda,  aged  64. 

COYTX,  James,  Marlborough-hUl,  Sc  Johu  s-wood. 


aged  4X 

CuooKEa,  Arthur,  soQ  of  George,  Masbeo*  Hoaaa,  Uppat 
Tooting,  ageil  2X 

Edoak,  Frances,  at  St  Lecnanl's-on-Saa. 


XUM 


I 


DTRTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


FOIBC.^,  Uary,  widow  of  Blebard  yTalter,  Greenwich, 
•fed  09. 

OoLDiB,  Lftdy,  widow  of  6tr  George  Leigh,  K.C.B., 

•I  Claremont  House,  near  Southampton. 

Bnro.v,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Kev.  John,  of  Thorpe 
Ametd,  at  Keullwortii. 

iBitON,  Ancs  Louisa,  wife  of  William  Perc^,  Chrlat« 
eburch,  Hants. 

Lin,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph,  at  Lirerpool, 
af^  07. 

Miun,  Oswald,  at  Clifton,  ai^  03. 

IIOOEK,  Beniamin,  liichioo  nd,  aged  04.  I 

Paol,  Sir  John  Dean,  Hart,  at  Sl  Alban*B,  aged  60. 

PITT,  EUaa,  daughter  of  the  lateThomas,  Malvern  Wells. 
Ratobojci,  William.  Douglas^rd.,  Canonbuiy,  aged  60. 
BiTBTT,  Wm.,  of  SUmford-hlll,  at  Su  Leonard's^n- 
Bea,  aged  56. 

Bobasts,  James  William,  Heme  Bar,  aged  47. 

Simpson,  Anne,  wifeof  the  Kev.  P.,  of  Bojnton,  aged  77. 
SnUTrOBD,  James  Archibald  lugbam,  infant  son  of 
Captain,  Slid  Itegr.,  at  Eastbourne. 

THOMAS,  Ljnch,  Uanstield«nL,  Kentish  Town,  aged  49. 

September  8. 

Allin.  Virginia,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Caaon,  at  The 
Yew  Trees,  Herefordshire. 

Block,  James,  at  Charlton. 

SOWKB,  Thomas  Bowysr,  late  Capt  73rd  Begt,  Bland- 
ford,  aged  65. 

Bbtmbr,  a.  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  aged  63. 

COOPKR,  Uargaret  Oiwar,  late  of  ilenier-on-Tbames, 
aged  66. 

Batiks,  Arthnr  Rowland.of  Gwaelod-y«giirth.  Merthyr 
TydvU,  at  Higher  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  aged  35. 

PnuBR,  Agnea,  widow  ef  Thomas  Hall,  at  Bath. 
Hoskins.  Rose,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Aleiander, 
at  Bossinieres,  Switzerland,  aged  91. 

Lambert,  Fenton  Ward,  on  his  homeward  passage  In 
the  Shannon,  aged  95. 

Lewis,  Mary  Aune,  widow  of  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas 
Fraaklaml,  Bart,  at  St  Leonard'^ 

Lows,  William,  at  Kidderminster,  eged  79. 

HOLLBTT,  William,  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  61. 
Penney,  Charlea  John,  Canonbury,  aged  U. 

Rovsm,  Mary,  wife  of  J.  W.,  at  ipewteh,  ageil  93. 

ROWB,  Sidney  Young,  widow  of  S..  of  Cmolton,  Devon. 
RVSH,  John  ItuBsel,  at  Worthing,  aged  93. 

Symks,  Deborah,  daugliter  of  the  late  Capt  Samuel, 

St  Oeonra'a-terraee,  Kensington. 

Tatior,  Charles  Norris,  at  Parkstone,  Poole,  age<l  65. 
lURTON,  Major  Johu,  late  1I.E.I.,  Bengal,  at  Onerntey. 
Walton,  Diana  Janie,  wife  of  11.  laaak,  Kurrachce, 
•ged93. 

Wilkinson,  William,  son  of  the  lato  Mr.,  Sydenham, 
aged  97. 

Septen^er  9. 

Cape,  the  Rev.  Jonathan,  at  Crovdon,  aged  75. 

Carter,  Richarl  llodgea,  at  llUlflskl-parads,  near 
Gloucester,  aged  77. 

Cemminu,  Jane,  widow  of  Major  George,  at  O’tford. 

DBS  CBB.SSONNICCS,  Fraueas  Burdott,  widow  of  Mons. 
F.,  at  Brussels. 

Dobmbr,  the  Hon.  Mra.,  at  Warwick,  agwl  99. 

Smis,  Sarah,  widow  of  William  Henry,  of  Soutbsea. 
FbilD,  the  Rev.  Samuel,  at  Ashwater,  aged  06. 

Obavkm.  John  Cheyne,  aoii  of  Ute  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  at  Limerick,  aged  96. 

HCOIIU,  Robert  U.,  107th  Itegt.,  Allahabad,  aged  90. 
Lloid,  Margaret  Emily,  daughter  of  tlia  B^.  11.  W., 
of  Cholsey,  Berks,  agM  13. 

Matbews,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Capt,R.N.,  atBlcklcy, 
Kent  aged  76. 

f  AOB,  Charles,  at  Wara,  Herts,  aged  69. 

Scale,  Marla,  widow  of  Thomas  James,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  aged  55. 

Skipwitii,  Margaret  Ursula,  daughter  of  Lionel,  at 
UaBStanten  Lodge,  aged  I. 

SOTUERAN,  Maria,  widow  of  Ihos.,  at  Upper  Norwood, 
aged  TV. 

SWAJTN,  David  Hogardi,  Infant  ton  of  A.  L.,  Boston, 
Mass,U.8. 

Vaite,  Lorento  Edwin,  ton  of  J.  K.,  of  St  Ives,  Hants, 
at  Park  House,  Hydenhivn. 

Webb,  Gertmde,  wife  of  William,  at  Lower  Norwood. 
Wmitb,  Jaoa,  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  aged  73. 

September  10. 

ADAMS,  Fredarfck,  at  Xltham,  aged  43. 

Brickwood,  Anu,  widow  of  T.  K,  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
aged  03. 

Bbownk,  Rmilia  Henrietta,  widow  of  T.,  at  Plvmonth. 
Castle,  Sophia  ESizabclh,  wife  of  Capt  F.  J.,  107tli 
Regt,  at  lleuley-on. Thames,  aged  31.  . 

DiVEK,  Henry  (’hnrles,  eon  of  OsweUl,  Great  Yarmouth, 
at  Bowbeok  Farm,  Suffolk,  aged  A 
Dorribn,  Henry  J..of  Tortsmouth,  at  Brighton,  aged  66. 
UosTE,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William,  Bart,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  a^ed  50. 

OiLDicii,  John,  of  Brighton,  at  Sandbaeb,  Cheshire, 
aged  36. 

Haykr,  Calhrrtne.  widow  of  Matthew  James,  at 
Lewisham,  a  rod  94. 

Ma.tson,  Wi’ti.'im,  of  Carlisle,  aged  7A 
RKYNOLtia,  Frnneis  DmtgUs,  sou  of  Major  W.,  Bombay 
Army,  Calcutta,  aged  30. 

SCAVLAN,  Capt.  A.,  at  WelHugton-eq.,  Chelsea,  8ge<1 60. 
VTRvrAitT,  Duucau,  of  Ediulnirgh,  at  Bridge  of  Allau, 
•god  50. 

Tidky,  Percy  C.,  a  >n  of  Alfred,  at  Koirmont,  aged  19. 
IYakrkn,  Barbara  iIaucock,wifaof  Henry,  atUravus- 
•ad,  ag^  87. 

September  11. 

OARnnrtr,  Herry  Reginald,  am  of  the  Rev.  G.  G.,  of 
Uarboeuf  Church,  Poiia.  at  Dawlish,  Devon,  aged  91. 
Haines,  Harrtet,  widow  of  Conimiasary-UeDcral  J., 
C.B.,  at  Diihllu.  a|*eit  91. 

UauDORI),  William  t>  iver,  aged  69. 

UUNTKR,  WUIiNiii  Cliaiubers,  of  TUbery,  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  at  Ben  Khythling. 

Rynk,  Fred.  James  Merchant  at  Jersey,  aged  47. 
l.TNK.'*,  Susan  Alicta.  lisnghtsr  of  John  Brown,  at  West 
Bay,  North  Hertvivk,  ared  7. 

Lt'i>M>wr,  )Iaria  Jane,  widow  of  Tdeut.-CoL  John,  C.B., 
at  Wiah'edon.  agoil  77. 

R'M;ruts  Mnrlftn<  c.  daughterof  W.  H.,cf  Keusln^lon, 
■t  Southend,  nged  25. 
fS.ttiKR,  One.nl,  i  arie,  eged  C2. 

S.  tttK  .  Karnh,  vt  «;.-*d  HO. 

SrANLLr,  LiUil,  V.  .lu  of  tie. try,  of  IKrr.o  Tay* 


Tatlor,  George  Aagnstns,  son  of  Dr.,  of  Wickham, 
aged  9  montha 

Wilks,  Stephen  P.,  at  Bootham,  near  Yorit,  aged  75. 
Wekncu,  Lieut-CoL,  at  Brighton. 

September  18. 

AitrnTBAtD,  Charles  Dickson,  F.R.8.,  at  Palace  Garden 
Villas,  Kensington,  aged  67. 

Bl.OOMriEiD,  the  Dowager  Lady,  widow  ef  Llent- 
Gen.  Lord,  G.C.B ,  at  Rutland-gate,  aged  93. 
Bradley.  Mary  Wybom,  at  Deal,  aged  06. 

Cannon,  Edith  Rose  (of  croup),  eldest  child,  and  on  the 
3rd  OeL  (of  dlphth^a)  Lucy  Gertrude,  youngest  and 
only  surviving  child  of  Thomas,  of  Chespside. 
Coi.MORE,  Frances  Margaret  of  C.  F.  Cregoe,  of 
Moor  End,  near  Cheltenham,  aged  39. 

CRorrs,  Emily  Mary,  widow  of  It.  D.,  of  Margate,  at 
Broadstairs,  aged  64. 

Gaeb,  Matilda  Meekln,  daughter  of  James,  of  Thames 
Dittos,  Surrey,  aged  33. 

OoMONDE,  Henry  Filmer,  at  Longneville,  France. 
Hardy,  Mary  Clarke,  widow  of  Joseph,  of  Hampstead, 
at  Worthing,  aged  70. 

Hatuokm,  Major  James  George,  R.A.,  Bengal,  at 
Tunbridge  Wella 

IIeh’lktt,  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  T.  J., 
of  Little  Stambridge,  Essex,  at  l>onraster,  aged  30. 
Moline,  Gertrude  Hermine,  daugitterof  the  late  David, 
at  Stoke  Newlugton.  aged  19. 

Huiton,  William  Sexton,  of  Brighton,  at  Rusper, 
Essex,  aged  67. 

Pearson,  Hannah,  widow  of  William  Outybridge,  at 
New  Cross  aged  67. 

Plitnkbt,  the  Hon.  David,  Aasleagh,  co.  Mavo,  aged  73. 
Pouter,  the  Rev.  Ripnon,  nt  Staines,  aged  73. 

Raikbs,  Joseph,  late  l4th  Hussars,  at  Ealing,  aged  47. 
Scorer,  George  Casteil,  son  of  George,  of  ^ccadilly, 
at  Dawlish. 

Slade,  Matilda  Ellen,  widow  of  Gen.  Sir  John,  Bark, 
G.C.H.,  at  Lewknor,  Ozon. 

Spbatt,  Alfred,  of  Hampstead,  at  Zermatt,  Switzer¬ 
land.  aged  43. 

WiiAUTON,  William,  at  Stvansea,  aged  53. 

September  13. 

Barker,  Wintam,  ef  Beeston  Lfeadow,  Notts,  aged  77. 
Barlow.  Edward  George,  son  of  George,  at  Richmond, 
aged  93  days. 

llooo,  Alexander,  at  Ingatestone.  Essex,  aged  71. 
IIULTON,  the  Kev,  Arthur  Emilias,  at  UoewarUi,  near 
Carlisle,  aged  56. 

Jenkins.  Arthur  Evan,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  C,  at 
Brussels,  aged  7  montha 
Knight,  James,  at  Farnham,  Surrey,  aged  65. 

Lb  Mottre,  Amelia  Margaretta,  wife  of  the  Rev. 

William,  at  Hellson  Bumnstead,  aged  48. 

Mabbrlt,  Edward,  at  Dublin,  ag^  47. 

Moktaoc,  Gerard,  at  Ipswich. 

KnWMAN,  William,  of  Kiehmond,  at  Buxton,  aged  36. 
Rafarci.,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Frederick  William,  at 
Dawlish,  aged  65. 

RiniARDEON.  James,  at  Edinburgh. 

Rosiiek.  Sopnla,  daugliter  of  Alfred,  at  Colney  Hatch, 
aged  16  months. 

Russell,  Annie,  wife  of  Henry  P.,  at  Brandsby  HalL 
BtoROB,  Priscilla,  wifs  of  tL.  at  Ilexhnm.  aged  67. 
Tootbll,  Frederick,  at  Edgwnro,  ag«<l  66. 

Wallace,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George,  at  Eardiston, 
Worcestershire. 

Ward,  Margaret,  widow  of  T.,  at  Croydon,  aged  69. 
September  14. 

Baeblt,  Sarah  Stringer,  daughter  ef  the  late  Copt 
Henry  R.N.,  C.B.,  at  Dovar. 

Blake,  Philipps  Francea,  wife  of  George,  at  Cornwall 
Villa,  Upper  Norwood. 

Clark,  Hugh  Rntherfurd,  son  of  Andrew  Rutherford, 
at  DtUbonsie  Castle,  aged  5  months. 

COBiiAM,  Lydia  Brine,  wife  of  Maurice,  of  Edinburgh, 
at  Greenhill-frardens. 

Crosslby,  Joeeph,  at  IIa1ifaz.aged  54. 

Fum.arton,  Susannah  Hauler,  widow  of  William,  at 
FAllnhurgh,  aged  00. 

Gale,  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James,  at  Bawbridgo* 
worth,  Herts,  aged  57. 

Holloway,  Annie,  at  Ramsgate,  aged  94. 

Leo,  Hermann,  iateof  Manchester,  at  Stuttgart,  aged  71. 
Mitchell,  Samuel,  at  The  Mount,  near  ShefQeld, 
aged  06. 

MvscRorr,  Lydia,  widow  of  J..  at  Pontefract,  aged  77. 
Stuart,  Major  Arthur  J.,  late  R.M.L.I..  at  Southsea. 
Tatlor.  Samuel,  at  Walihamstow,  aeetl  69. 

TiiOMi'flON,  Thomas,  of  Ilolywi>CHlrath.  county  Dublin, 
at  Merrick-square  South,  aged  70. 

WbllfoRD,  Kev.  John  Francis,  at  ^idmouth,  aged  37. 
Wilson,  Rebecca  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  Captain 
CbriatopiMr,  at  Bbolden,  Kant,  aged  09. 

September  15. 

AtNSLTB,  Dame  Elizabeth,  at  Chlngford.  aged  A**. 

ALI  EN,  James  Douglas  Vaughan,  of  Inehmartine,  Perth¬ 
shire,  at  Torske,  Norway,  age»i  90. 

Brown,  Mary,  wife  of  Fretlerick,  of  Luton. 

Cottrell,  Ann  Fravees,  daughter  of  the  late  George, 
at  Weliingt'm,  aged  35. 

Dawson,  Vesey  'fhomaa,  at  Standing  Stonaa,  Cumber¬ 
land.  aged  60 

FiSKE.  Henry,  of  Wllliton,  Taunton,  at  Dawlish,  Devon, 
aged  75. 

Frbelino,  Florence  Mary,  wife  of  Hugh  Melville,  at 
Upper  Norwood,  aare*!  30. 

Halsey,  Edward,  of  Blackheath.  at  Margate,  aged  54. 
HOPRiN.soN,  Beujaniin.  at  Ambleahle,  ageil  59 
l^K  KHAET,  Annis  Maude  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Miles,  at 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  agnl  3. 

Meador,  Jamee,  at  Bedford,  aged  09. 

MORiaoN,  Maria  Louisa,  daugliter  of  Capt.  George,  of 
Uantlowee-road,  Camdeii-sijuare,  age«i  16. 

Rii>dkop.  Sarah,  widow  of  Thomei  of  Borham,  near 
Warmineter.  at  Tiverton,  aged  65. 

Snbb,  Jano  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry,  at 
Uarnsgate.  a«e<i  13. 

SrttT.xs,  Major-Cen.  T.,  ILM..  at  Rochester,  aged  01 
September  lA 

Devyblet,  Cbarlee  J..  at  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  30. 
Bri'Ri  ET,  Alan  Randolph  Bulkriey,  eon  of  the  I!ev. 

Joseph,  at  Kf>pworSb.  North  Wilts,  age<l  5. 

CoxiiTT,  rmais,  widow  of  t  harlee  C'lifro>rd,  Ilatcharo. 
Oai  T,  .Ti>eepb.  at  Southsea.  agwl  76. 

Oaru,  Uiciiaid  doiumera,  of  Rztie<',  at  Monkton,  Devon, 


Holland,  Capt  Edward,  B.N.,  at  Comprfgney,  Truro, 
aged  67.  # 

Kellawat,  Eliza,  widow  of  Capt.,  H.E.l.C.a,  at 
Folkestone,  Kent,  aged  79. 

Lawkancb,  William,  at  Upper  Nomood,  aged  73. 
Letts,  James,  at  Up)>er  Norwood,  aged  30. 

PRATT,  George,  at  Addlestone,  Surrey,  agCil  85. 
8issmork,M.  a.,  widow  of  T.  K.,  K.N.,  at  Balham. 
STKHiiENS,  widow  of  John,  at  Cavursham-risa,  Ozon. 
aged  73. 

Ware,  Isabella,  widow  of  W.,  Esn.,  of  Skirponbeck,  at 
lieworth  Hail,  near  York,  aged  73. 

Yokkk,  Emily,  wlfeoT  of  Col.  Pliilip.L,  late  Scots  Fasi- 
lier  Guards,  at  llalQdd,  near  Ledbury,  aged  54. 
September  17. 

Andrews,  James,  of  Tring,  nt  Bath,  aged  63. 
Cokderby,  John,  of  Hampstead,  at  Dover,  aged  73. 
Glentwoktii,  a  itiabella,  the  Dowager  Viscountest,  at 
Chestor-squnre,  aged  77. 

Hamilton,  Maria  Annette,  daughter  of  Robert  Wal¬ 
lace,  at  Boughton,  Chester,  aged  7  months. 

Hake,  Elizabeth  Ann, daughter  of  the  late  Sir  ThomOE, 
Bart,  at  Cadogan-place,  aged  G4. 

IlKNDY,  Fanny  Adams,  widow  of  John  Mcdland,  at 
Rochester,  aged  45. 

HE.SSB,  the  Rev.  James  Legyew,  at  Ilaalcmere,  Surrey. 
Hunt,  John,  of  Uoddesdeu,  at  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  61. 

Hyatt,  Charles  James,  of  Chichester,  at  Palaec-road, 
Streatham-hill,  aged  33. 

jRNKiNa,  Cecilia,  widow  of  J.  Gidola,  at  Sidmouth, 

Lugakd,  Isabella  Mowbray,  wife  of  Lieut-Gcn.  Sir 
Edward,  G.C.B. ,  at  Eaton-Muare,  aged  54. 
Mahjoribanks,  Edward,  of  Ueuiey-upou-Tliames* 
aged  99. 

IfooRE,  Lieut.  Charles  Albert  Louis,  B.5f.L.L,  at 
Earl's-terrace,  Kensiugtoo,  aged  84. 

Notes,  Emily  Pigut  Fiuch,  at  Anglesey.  Hants,  aged  17- 
Redwood,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Tbeophilus,  at 
Boverton,  Glamorganshire. 

Ryle,  Harriet,  wife  of  Matthew,  at  Durham,  aged  67. 
SciiACllT,  Hermes,  son  of  T.,  at  Lee,  Kent,  a/ed  13. 
Tinsley,  Thoa.  U.,  of  Dudley,  at  Glasgow,  aged  88. 
September  18. 

Blackman,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles,  at  Cheshaia 
Boil,  Bucks,  aged  39. 

Bolton,  Ann  bfary  Sophy  Lilian,  daughter  of  Major 
J.  L.,  It  A.,  at  8t  Heller's,  Jersey,  aged  6  months. 
Brown,  Henry  James,  of  Perry-hill,  Forest-hill,  at 
Avranches,  in  Normandy,  aged  50. 

Capei.,  Frances,  widow  of  John,  at  Tumham-greea, 
aged  80. 

Camk,  the  Rev.  H.  M.,  at  Alnwick,  aged  33. 

Churchill,  Rupert  Orange,  son  of  tlio  Rev.  Edward 
B.  C.,  at  Portsca,  aged  8. 

Crabrb,  Anna  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George,  of 
Merton,  Norfolk,  at  Brighton,  aged  16. 

Davie,  Robert  Benslcy,  Conimaudor  of  the  Cape  Mail 
steamer  Saxon,  two  days  baforo  arrival  In  England, 
aged  37. 

Godwin,  Mary  Colthurst,  daughter  of  Richard,  at 
Clevodon,  ag^  15. 

Gould,  Sophlu,  wife  of  J.  T.,  Buckingham-st,  Strand. 
Hoi'E,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 

Charles,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  79. 
nuoiixa,  Co).,  late  of  94tii  Regt,  at  Craven-street, 
Strand,  agvd  86. 

Kelly,  Robert  Hume, at  Gleneara,  Westmeath,  aged  69. 
NUNES,  Benjamin  P  ,  at  Upper  Norwood,  aged  59. 
Palokave,  Joint,  ot  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  55. 
pLUCKNETT,  tho  Ucv.  WUliaiu,  at  Ilorsted  Keynaa, 
Sitssez,  ag^  70. 

Robinson,  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.  Moaae,  at  Croydon. 
RoDiN>oN,  L.  A.,  Capt  R.N.,  Kippax,  near  Leeds, 
aged  01. 

Speed,  blisa  Sarah,  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  aged  76. 
Whitkiibad,  Alice  Jane,  wife  of  Smith  Taylor,  of 
Kensington,  at  Eastbourne. 

Wilbkrfoiicb,  Constance  Isabel  Mary,  daugbtor  of 
the  Uav.  Basil,  at  Wheatley. 

September  19. 

Andf.rsson,  Margaret,  wife  of  Alfred  C,  daughter  ef 
Capt  C.  II.  Judkins,  at  Livern^l. 

Barker,  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Field  Dunn,  atNorwlrti, 
aged  09. 

Bakkett,  William,  at  More<lon,  Somerset 
Belliiouse,  Sophia,  wife  of  Walnwright,at  Altrincham. 
Bertie,  Edwanl,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
CllELLiNOWOMTll,  Henry,  at  Ross,  ilerefordshira, 
age«l  70. 

FisiiKK,  Caroline  Sophia,  danghUr  of  tka  lata  Richard, 
at  Brighton. 

OosTLiNo,  Aim.  widow  of  Capt,  R.N.,  at  Richroond, 
Surrey,  aged  73. 

Markham,  Thomas  Hugh,  at  Galntborongh,  aged  43. 
Mgoke,  York  Jat.,  at  Torquay,  aged  41. 

MosTYN,  Tliomaa,  at  Wilniont,  county  Dublin. 

MoULS,  William,  at  Broibourno,  Herts,  aged  00. 
Nicholson,  William  Nicboiaon,  at  Rouudhay  Park, 
near  Leeds,  aged  64. 

StDBALD,  Dr.  John  Itohertsen.  at  E  Unburgh,  aged  60. 
ThomI'SON,  Sarah,  widow  of  William,  at  Itadipole, 
Wevm  mh,  aged  70. 

WAlxia,  John,  at  WelUngborough,  Nortbaroptonshire, 

WiutiiiT,  John,  son  of  the  lata  John,  ef  Konrlch,  at 
Great  Yarmouth. 

September  SO. 

Adams,  Winifred  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.,  of 
Little  Fartngdon,  ageil  10  muiitha 
Bick.sei.l,  John,  at  Upper  Norwood,  aged  79. 

D1..A1K,  Colonel  Stopford,  late  K.A,  of  Portman-eqnare, 
at  llastinvs,  agetl  00.  .  —  . 

BULix>CK,  Clara,  daughter  of  J.,  of  Sevenoaka,  Kent. 
Burnham,  William,  «»f  Havannah,  at  Bremen,  areil  » 
CiJtTToN,  Frances  Mildred,  danghier  of  the  late  W., 
of  Dover,  at  Nnrthwich,  agetl  35. 

Coi.E.a,  Cliarles,  at  l>«>weT  Tooting  agad  00. 

COErK,  James,  at  SeuUisea,  aged  09. 

Jordan,  (ieorge  Barrett  Price,  son  of  Barrett  Prica.  of 
Al4  a\T«m.  Cardigansidre,  at  Chester,  age<t  6  maotl:) 
Lane,  f»ototliy,  widow  of  Frederic,  at  Ke.iliwortti, 
itfed  70. 

Mannini},  Elizabeth  Edmunda,  wife  ef  FredetUk,  at 
Los  mingttm,  aged  73. 

George,  at  Belfast 

Tli 
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MutOROTV,  Kamft,  wlf«  of  Mr  Jolm,  Bort,  fti  8^V1* 
hvot,  Kofit. 

Fowblu  tboBer.  Jo«epli,otKorin»iitonH>n-Soor,NoM*, 
•fodCt.  ^  , 

Bixor,  Marforot  Ada,  damcfator  of  T.  R.,  at  Staiooa, 
aa^  10  weeka  _ 

BALTRRR-Wiixrrr,  Uarjr.daaphter  of  tbo  Rov.  Charloa, 
at  llowklelfha  Devon,  axed  IJ. 

Bbkduoi,  Louisa,  <lauxUter  of  the  lata  Goorga,  at 
Baat  Gowea,  Isle  of  «« iflit,  aged  M. 

TamiiO,  Oeorga,  at  Totienhaui,  aged  81 

WSIOMT,  lloiuietta  Louisa,  wife  uf  the  Hot.  T.  B.,at 
Brooghton,  Linouln. 

September  SI. 

BlOWirs,  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rov.  Bany  Charles,  Pitt* 
▼Uto,  Cbaltanhani. 

Cbambeklain,  Walter  Melvin,  Davenport,  Iowa,  U.S., 
•  agod  si. 


DtcSKit,  the  Rev.  flamilton  Eustace,  at  Ltndfleld, 

SuMoa,  avad  ». 

Ooaa,  tho  Lady  Elisabeth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
at  CM.  La(mara's-oii*8ea. 

Baroooo,  lleaeklah,  of  n{ghbar7>p1ace,  Islington,  at 
Brighton,  aged  71. 

MATUAVRua,  wliliani,  of  Uelktham,  Wiltshire,  in 
London. 

Moxuam,  John,  at  Bristol,  aged  80. 

RoatKTa,  MHdretl  Biodie  Klliott.  daughter  of  the  lets 
6ir  T.  Ho«vUnd,  Bart.,  at  Martock,  Bomerset,  aired  17. 
Walton,  Harriet  Lucy,  widow  of  Ocucrul  SV.  L.,  at 
Brighton. 

WarR,  Joeeidi  Maitland,  aon  of  Martin,  of  Gordon*aq., 
London,  at  Chesbres,  near  Laiisan'ie. 

WHIRTATRS,  Isabella  Jano,  at  Chclteuham. 

Sepreiii/>€r  SS. 

BOWUCR,  Carollac  Elisa,  widow  of  CoL  II.  J.,  Sfadroa 
Army,  at  Kyda.  agod  69. 


CARTU'RiuitT,  Elam,  sou  of  the  late  Joel,  of  Uleeby,  at 
Waleeby.  aged  M. 

Parrart,  William,  Commander  R.N.,  at  Clifton. 
RRAVR,  MteSeld,  at  Hampstead. 

Bowlarua,  William,  of  Manor*road,  Blackhenth-park, 
at  8l  Leonard's,  aged  77. 

Bbbj.ir,  Joseph.  Deuoou-iiill,  Camden*road.  aged  SI 
WaDR,  the  Hev.  Albert,  at  bhetncM,  aged  SA 
Watrrs,  Thomaa  J«aeph,  U.N.li.,  at  Bognor,  Ruasex. 
Williams,  Bemaid  Hector, son  of  theUev.  John  Lewis, 
at  8tanley>grc«n,  Poole. 


September  SI 

ARKLCT,  Louise  Malan,  widow  of  Patrick,  at  Dunnl- 
naM,  Korfarshire. 

Arurdru  Marie  Ueorgina,dflaghter  of  J.  R.,  at  VVntnor. 

Broth  Bits.  Cape  Johu,  ILN.,  at  Albiou  Tower,  bouth 
Norwood,  aged  74. 

COTR-swoRTii,  Itev.  Henry.  Tempsford,  Betls,  age<1  61. 

CCRRlROitAM,  Kebecca.  wife  of  George,  at  Oak  Vale, 
near  Llverp^,  aged  67. 

CPXrRGlIAM,  James  Dick,  Meat  60th  Royal  Uiflea,  of 
Preeton,  at  Bangalore  aged  SS 

OaRDATT.  Cclina,  widow  of  James,  at  Worthing 

OOOO'i,  M.  W.,  Dersinjrham,  Norfidk,  aged  33. 

JERKAM,  Jane  lUdiey,  wife  of  John,  at  Chobliam, 
Burrey.  a^^  60. 

KirkmaRn,  Frederick,  son  of  the  late  W'm.,  of  Canon* 
bury,  at  Egremotit,  Cheshire,  a;rvd  33. 

Ltwis.  Evelyn  Maud,  daughter  of  E.  Tyrrell,  at  Sutton* 
at*lloroe. 

Mallabi’,  Mary.  Great  Crosby,  agod  71 

OURRR,  Elisa,  East-street,  (juevn's-square,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  agod  7S. 

THRAKHTi>RR,  Elias.  wife  of  R..  Seaforth,  nr.  Llveri)ooL 

Wild,  Samuel  Kagiiall.  Costock,  Notts,  aged  77. 

W  OODWARD,  Georgiana,  widow  of  Henry,  at  Kidder* 
mlnatar,  aged  77. 

Septembtr  S4. 


Bower,  Charles,  of  Dorrington-street,  Clerkanwell,  at 
Holford-equare,  W.C.,  aged  43. 

Campbell,  Jt  hit  Deans,  Dunbar  Villa,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
ageil  81. 

Day,  Maitel  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  II.  C.,  of 
Brwlhnret,  at  Frindsbury  nr.  Rochester,  aged  9  weeka 

Godwin,  Frances,  widow  of  James,  Kingston^n* 
Thames,  aged  6S. 

Grooar.  Mercy  Mary,  wife  of  W,,  at  Bunningdale, 
aged  41. 

Haoart,  T.  Campbell,  8t  Leonard’aH>n-Sea,  aged  Bl. 

Heir,  C.  H..  Vicloria-park-road,  aged  79. 

Hudson.  Wni.,  aou  of  tlie  late  John,  Blaekbeatli-hill, 
aged  66. 

MilmaR,  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  Doan  of  Bl 
Paul's,  at  AseoL  aged  77. 

Pttmar,  Catherine,  widow  of  James,  Duuchidcock, 
Devon,  eged  86. 

Bicti.tKDSOR,  Wormlev  FMward,  Bearborough.  urod  69. 

BaRDKRSOR,  Rev.  T.,1D.D.,  Orest  Doddiugton,  Koitli* 
amptoiishlrc,  a  ed  66. 

Blade,  Francee  Mary,  %Hfe  of  Joseph,  at  Cronch-hllL 

TUIRLCKR,  Fk.,  Cross  l>eep,  Twickenham,  age<l  86. 

WniTAKRR,  Thomas  Wright,  at  Ltauton*by*Bridge, 
Derbyshire,  aged  63. 

September  S6. 

Arson.  Louisa,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  late  B.C.8.,  West* 
bourne- park-terrace. 

Chads,  Jtisephiue  l>aara  Grace,  daughter  of  the  late 
LieuL-Cet.  John  Cornell,  8t  LMnard's^m-SoA. 

Croziek,  John  Artliur,  ton  of  tho  lUiv.  J.  A.,  Chaidaia 
'to  the  Furoeo,  at  Netley,  age«i  4. 

OlLBRCTHOR,  James  llatthias,  Cheltenham,  aged  65. 

Hratmcotr,  IxetitJa,  daughter  of  t7ie  lato  Samuel 
llcathcole,  nat'.raiiisley  l^Klge,  Hants,  aged  78. 

HoOTCK,  j.  W.,  Stoke  House,  near  Andover,  aged  44 

Howard,  the  lion.  Bernard  Thomas,  CUaiitou  Park. 
Wilts,  aged  S7. 

Lxitcu,  David  Roberta,  New  Broad-stree',  aged  38. 

Xrwall,  Amy,  daughter  of  R.  H.,  Gatoshead-ou-Tyne, 
at  Femdvne,  aged  9. 

PzRL.  Eliaalieth.  widow  of  Jonathan,  of  Culbam,  Oxon, 
at  Talgwynedd.  Aiijrio^a. 

Bwekt,  Carolina,  widow  of  John  Laxon,  of  Tivartoo, 
Devon,  at  Teubury,  Worcestershire,  ngwd  76. 

WfiXIAMB,  Kemnond  Horatio,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lswia,  Longdect,  Poole. 


September  96. 

Broxvrr,  the  Rev.  TItomas,  Uishopttoke,  Southampton. 


Mabel  Stuart,  daughter  ef  the  Rot.  Ooorfo, 
llltchin,  Mgetl  9. 


OAIRSrORD, 

Woodside, 

Hall,  Dovid,  Urixton,  oged  49. 

Pick,  Amos,  wife  of  Ingrom.  Bexley-hoath,  agod  31. 


Rrrvr,  Emmo  lx>ul«o,  wife  of  Q.  W.,  Margate,  aged  44 
Roorrs,  Miss  Barah,  CaiD|>den-grove,  Ke.isingtoa, 
aged  71 

Bcuacmt,  EmlHe  Auguste,  wife  of  Wm.,  Finsbary-placo 
Bouth,  aged  31 

Shokto,  Janies,  Dorchester,  aged  SI 
Blt,  Mary,  wife  of  Benjamin,  Hydenham. 

5rplem6er  S7. 

Crtspir.  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  Benjamin, 
K.N.,  West  Lulworth,  DorseL  aged  61 
Deakir,  Peter  Henry,  son  of  H.,  Curialn-rd.,  aged  31 
DiiRsoR,  Tlioo.  J.,  Hull,  aged  S7. 

Foot.  Inward  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  James, 


£ig)n-road,  Notling-klU,  aged  41. 
llloiiAM,  Tliomas  Pearse,  sou  of  John  Adams,  Black- 
hoath-terrace.  aged  14. 

MaksMALL,  James,  Pyrton,  aged  89. 

Uau.vsrll,  Theodosia  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  0.  E., 
Thorpe  MaUor. 

Porter,  Amelia  Ann,  Btnke  Newingten-green,  agod 60. 
TlLLYRR,  GeonfC,  Feltbam,  ag^  84. 

September  SI 

Baiter,  Miss  Jane,  Brighton,  aged  64. 


Hext,  6apL  W.  II.,  Hampstead,  aged  4S. 

Hrttri.ry,  Elixabeth,  widow  of  Samuel,  Tottenham, 
agod  71. 

IIaurisor,  William,  iVandtworih,  aged  71 

RcilACilT,  lleiiirieh  Christian,  son  of  Wm.,  aged  8  days. 

STRiNKALLENrRLS,  Agnss  Mary,  wife  of  Msjor-GeiL 
Von  ilunoitsteln,  Meran,  South  Tyrol. 

Wkdu,  Reginald  Hubert,  iiifaut  sou  of  E.,  Prince 's-sq. 

Septetuber  S9. 

AnTfELD,  William  Francis,  son  of  John  8.,  Stanmore, 
aged  9  weeks. 

Barrack,  Maiy  Anne,  wife  of  James,  St  George's- 
terrace,  Kensinirioii,  aged  71 

DonifaCE^  Mary  Haiiiiah.  daughter  of  the  late  John, 


of  dimping,  Sussex,  at  Cheltenham. 

Brewer,  Abigail,  wife  of  James,  Reigate,  aged  78. 

Browne,  Anna  Maria,  widow  of  William,  St.  Leonard's, 
aged  80. 

CrliksiiaRRS,  Catherine,  Cheshunt,  aged  86. 

Okant.  Alexander  Colquhoun,  son  of  CapL  Colquhotin, 
Hydrabad,  Bctndc,  aged  8  months. 

IIiLLlAU,  James,  Southampton,  aged  01 

Hyde.  Agnes  Mary,  dau^iierof  F.  Colville,  Dresden, 
aged  14 

JoNKS,  Mabel  Voughan,  daughter  of  Christopher,  at 
Llanrw'st,  North  Wales,  aged  t. 

Lriuii,  Calcine,  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  61 

Lidblitem,  Leonard,  Ciiftonvillc,  Rriglitnn.aged  76. 

Lloyd,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Krnnois,  oi  Clsrges- 
street,  Piccadilly,  at  Kolgrave-str<‘et  South. 

Okr,  Elisa  Keile,  wife  of  George  C..  of  the  Mansion- 
house.  London,  at  Sl  Mary's- road,  Peckliam,  aged  S6. 

PLOWDRN,  Mary  Elixabeth  Chielielry,  wife  of  Cot  J.  C., 
late  Ue.igai  Army,  at  Niton,  Isle  of  WigiiL 

Akinncr,  John,  of  East  Cowes,  I.W..  at  Southampton. 

Theobald,  Ann,  wife  of  Samuel,  Llnslade,  Lcightou 


Bustard,  aged  79. 

Thompson,  Emma  Louisa,  Upper  Clapton,  aged  67. 
Waukrr,  Adeline,  widow  of  CapL  John  Talbot,  at 
Bath,  aged  G6, 

September  30. 

Blacttwkll,  Sfary  Pixton,  wife  of  James,  Uiddlew  icti, 
aged  6S. 

Bridges,  Maria,  daughter  of  the  lato  Win.,  of  Blsck- 
lieath,  a*  lle.ittridge,  SomerseL 
Cattell,  Ann  Jagsard,  wife  of  Christopher  William, 


Tollington-road,  Holloway,  aged  39. 

DaW'sov,  Henry,  of  Uie  MiiMlo  Temple,  at  Woodvilic, 
county  Wexfoi^ 

Grant,  Arthur  Hubert,  son  ef  Thos.  O.,  aged  6 
Grifkin,  Eiixabeth,  wife  of  O.,  West  Ashby,  nged  61. 
Lake,  Machin,  Saham  Toney,  Norfolk,  aged  81 
Lockr,  Peter,  LviHlliurs<-road,  Peckham. 

Marshall,  W.  Peimell,  Upper  Ctatdon,  aged  61 
Mayo,  Frederick  Richard,  <>ravosetid,  ageti  7S. 
UoRESOR,  John  Albert  Mills,  son  of  Thomas,  of 
Finehley,  at  Hastings,  aged  1. 

Sandkmar,  Alice,  wife  of  David  O.,  late  16th  (Queen's 


Lsnoers),  Norwich,  aged  SO. 

WtOBKU,  Jane  Ann,  svife  of  James  A.,  Clifton. 
Ocfo6rr  1. 


Allrr,  Jane,  wife  of  Henry  Ellis,  of  Lisconnan,  eo. 
Antrim,  at  Kingstown. 

Armruuster,  Charles,  Adelalde-tcrrace,  Stieplierd's- 
bush,  aged  61 

Barky,  Edward  8eott  Butler,  ef  Addlson-gardens 
north,  Kensingto  i.  at  Bath,  aged  96. 

Bkadlrt,  Tliomas,  Alford.  Liucoltisliii-e,  aped  Cl. 

Bkow.n,  Mary  Eleanor,  daughter  uf  John,  Rinwarton, 
Warwicksliire.  aged  1 

CiiAPMAR,  Caroliiio,  widow  of  Chas.,  Putney,  aged  86. 

Ci.ay,  Alfred  Boiron,  Itainhill,  aged  37. 

Emmett,  Maurice,  late  Capt.  48th  Regl,  Thames 
Dittun  House,  Surrey. 

Ewixo,  Johu  Willism.  Norwich,  aged  61 

Fi.iNN.  Tlir»s.  V..  son  nf  tho  late  Johu,  (Camberwell 

Gkoror,  Edward.  Kurbiton. 

llAitDiNO,  Aun,  widow  of  Joseph,  Waltham  Abbey, 


age.179. 

Hrad,  John,  of  Liverpool,  at  Southport,  aged  67. 
LaURIK.  Antlrouy,  of  Liverpool,  at  Colvcnd,  N.B., 


aged  71 

MtTtsiiALi.,  Caroline  Augusta,  daughter  of  Uie  late 
James  Ram<iliaA',  Taunton,  aged  19. 

Ogilvy,  Right  lion.  Lady  ftlary,  daughter  of  the  late 
Walter,  Karl  of  Alrlic,  Uosebsnk,  Roslyn. 

R  >Li.Aisox,  Florence  Anne,  daughter  of  WitUam, 
Springflohl,  Upper  Tooting,  aged  1^. 

Byuon-.  Hester,  widow  of  K.  J.,  Meckleaburgh-squarc, 
aged  80. 

Toller,  Mary  Aunc,  daughter  of  Cb.as.,  Ilam;)st*'ad- 


lieath. 

WATi:itilou<«R,  M.ar}*  Janet,  wife  of  W'illiam,  of  IJv-cr- 
poftl,  at  Allerton. 

Wrlia,  Anselia  Elizaboth,  daughter  of  Job,  Newbury, 
aged  SS. 

WitiTTAKER,  Jane  Eazaboth,  widow  uf  Rob'.'rt, 
Bouthpoit,  agod  63. 

Wyatt,  Mardim,  Chatham,  aged  4L 


OrfsWr  t. 

Btm.ER,  (Tharleu,  Islewor  h.  aged  71 
Chamberlin,  William,  Brighton,  aged  84 
Evakb,  Eveline  Louisa  Charioite,  daughter  of 
lleufT,  Blaudford,  agod  9. 

Gill,  Mary,  widow  of  Edmund  Ward,  of  Ilerefsil^ 


at  Kenlisb-town,  aged  71 
Okratokcx,  Wolford,  Cleveland-gardeoa,  Hyde-peik. 
aged  41 

Orkooky,  Oetavla  L.,  widow  of  Very  Rev.  J.,  Duhlub 
llAOORit,  Busannah  Jane,  wife  of  Mwanl,  Laiahk 
Condult-atreeL 

Jackson,  Tliomas  Cruswkk,  eon  of  PanI,  WinrpoloHL 
JRNNINOS,  Hobeit,  Alseot-road.  Bermondsey,  aged  M 
Lk  Kossiorul,  P.«  Bt.  Bavlonr's-road,  Jersey,  ag^  71 
PfKKCY,  Daniel,  sou  of  the  lace  George  UeiMy, 


Lamboume-road,  Clapham,  aged  19. 

Borehuy,  William  C.,  Aivaston,  near  Derby,  aged  61 
Bi'KEKTRR,  Charles,  Keanitigton,  aged  68. 

Wkthrkall,  Col  Charles,  K.C.T.,  llereford-ros4|fl 
Bayswater,  aged  71 

Oris6rr  1 


Aller,  William  Uorapetson,  ton  of  Bev.  Edwarl, 
aged  I. 

JoHNSO.T,  Oetavla.  daughter  of  tho  lata  Rev.  Ulebl, 
of  Lavanham,  Suffolk,  at  Bournemouth. 

Milnkn,  Rev.  W.  II.,  Horncastie,  aged  64 

I'KNtiRLLKY.  wife  of  Henry,  Commander  R.N.,  Gree^ 
wich,  aged  67. 

Rl'Due,  George,  of  RIo  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  at  Uppv 
Norwood,  aged  61 

Bwinforo,  John  Sackett,  Nash  Court,  near  Usrgai^, 


aged  6S. 

Vickkks,  Deni.,  of  Jersey,  at  Clapham-park,  aged  tl 

Walker,  Wiliism  Lea  Wood,  Matlock,  aged  81 

WlLKJRSOR,  Joseph,  Penrith,  aged  87. 

October  4. 

Brioos,  Henry,  ef  Outwood  Hall,  near  Wakeffel^ 
at  Fimbrae,  Dundee,  aged  71. 

CiiANRKRa,  Jamea  Thomas,  Plymouth,  aged  41. 

Ckowr,  daughter  of  Kobei  L  of  Colombo,  on  thepassago 
to  Ceylon,  aged  nine  montiis. 

Field,  Sarah,  widow  of  Stephen.  Cadogan-plnea. 

Gii.limowatrr,  Samuel,  of  Upper-street,  Islington,  s| 
Canonbury-park  Bouth,  aged  31 

Hacon,  Beuie  Mary,  daughter  of  William  IL,  Marlow, 
Bucks,  agod  16  months. 

Hall,  Ellen  Carr,  wife  of  Frtdk.,  Upper  Glouceatar* 
place,  Kegetit's*i)ark. 

IlAS^iALi.,  MargareL  widow  of  Thomas  Keoy,  Do\‘er. 

Hay.xks,  WiUiaiu,  Maidstone,  aped  66. 

Jacson,  John,  of  Preston,  at  Harrogate,  aged  48. 

Peterson,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  W.,  PeiertflaU, 
llauts.  aged  M. 

Plumbe.  l^uioa  Elizaboth,  daughter  of  Henry  Mariya, 
Alio-ptaee,  aged  six  days. 

Poi’iiAM,  loabella  Mary*,  daugtiter  of  Rev.  J.  L.,  sf 
Chilton,  Wilts,  at  Bournemouth. 

RatI'KAY,  George,  Godslonc,  aged  84. 

Rhodes,  William  WUIuughby,  souof  John, of  Brixlon, 
at  Bioneleigh  Vltlss,  ag^  SS. 

Bcaki.ett,  James,  Tau  iton. 

Bevmoi'r,  Percy,  soi  of  Thomas,  of  8t  Anbln's.  si 
Huelva,  Spain,  aged  17. 

Bmith,  John,  Gravesend,  aged  81. 

Smithk.  Roger  11.,  Easiting.  Kent,  aged  78. 

SOLOMON,  Jeremiali,  Little  Brook,  uvar  Darlfordt 
aged  74. 

Tremknhesrr,  Mary,  wife  of  Herbert  Lucas,  Hon- 
tiiigdon,  aged  St. 

WAKD,_Ann,  widow  of  Rev.  Robert,  Maidenhead, 


aged  S 

WiTiiEKBY,  Henry  Davidson,  son  of  Henry  Forbea,J 
Bramley-hUI,  Croydonl 

October  1 

Dinglet,  Margaret,  dsnghterof  the  Uto  Thos.  Brooks^  I 
Campden-houso-road,  Kensington,  aged  39. 

Bird,  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  K,  Winchaoter. 
Bradley,  Martha  Ann  Jane,  widow  of  WilliaNi,l 
Tuileshunt  Knight's,  Essex.  \ 

Chicken,  Mary,  Whiifleld  llsll,  Northtuoberlsnd,  1 
aged  61.  ' 

De  Buons,  Henrietta,  widow  of  Vleomte,  Paria 
Fibldino,  William  Allen,  son  of  Allen,  Canterboryf^ 
aged  nearly  six  niontlia 

Haw'KINS,  IUv.  Ernest,  Canon  of  Westminster,  sgedSA  ! 
lloi'KINS,  Ed wd.,  of  Alrosford,  llaiita  at  Bath,  aged  I 
Kkke,  Robert,  Orulkstone  llnll,  Lanark«hire,  aged  71.  l 
Lyubk,  Philip  Barrington  Lybbe  Powys,  sou  of  PIdllBfl 
L.  P.,  of  Hardwick,  Oxon,  at  East  (%>wes,  aged  SO.  ■ 
Masters,  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Martin  Kedgwi%fl 
of  Watford,  at  Great  Malvo.-n.  V 

Maxse,  Cedlia  F.,  Southampton,  aged  eight  montha  | 
Morris,  Ann,  widow  of  Tliomas,  Crom  Hall,  Oloe-  J 
cestershire,  at  Batit,  asred  79. 

Parker,  Frederick  II.,  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  99. 
PREMON,  Richard  Wheeler,  Beech  llili.  West  Derby,] 
Liverpool  aged  80.  1 

Richardson,  Klorcnee  Mary,  daughter  of  Wniiam,  J 

Darlington,  aged  6. 

Roper,  .tohn,  Cnaseside.  Sonthgata 
B<;orr,  Etlward,  Major  8lh  Hui«ars.  Malilttont.  KenL 
Smith,  Wm.  Henry,  son  of  J.,  Tottenham,  aged  17. 
Whitfield,  George  8.,  Britton. 

Williams,  Mary,  widjw  of  Martin,  Bryngsvys,! 

Mo  itgomeryshire,  aged  7A  I 

WKiUiir,  infant  daughter  of  R.  J.,  of  Mayfltkl,  Bouth- 1 
ampton,  at  Donnybrook,  Dublin. 

October  A 

AdamC-S,  Frank,  son  of  B..  Chichester,  oged  36. 

B\nks,  Fanny  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  P.,  Kesrport,  j 


Monmouihshh^,  aged  30. 

Billktt,  Charles,  Peckham-road,  aged  58. 

Brans,  David  Abram.  Queen's-road,  Dalston. 

Bkioht,  Mary  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edwd.  UraUsfsrd, 
Beach  Lawn,  Waterloo,  aged  97. 

Drow’.N,  Horence  Annie  (Sissie)  daughter  of  David, 
of  Qiieen's-gardens,  Uayswator,  at  Tunbridge-Wvlls, 
aged  7. 

Carr.  Elizabeth  Maria,  widow  of  Sir  William  Ogla, 
Invemnes-terraee,  KenslugSon-gardeiu,  ag^nl  US. 

Catt,  Emma,  wife  of  Hears',  LewUham-htll,  ag«d  46. 

PakROWS,  Charles  Dlx,  llrightou,  aged  66. 

October  9. 


Turner,  Clare  llowee.  tho  younger  and  beloved  ehrd 
of  Thomas  snd  Elizabeth,  at  W<n>d-greeu,  Middlesex* 
aged  3  years  and  two  moutha 


XUM 


EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  PARIS,  1867. 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR  ® 

Conferred  upon  the  Represestative  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  very  Highest  Prize— Above  all  Medals. 

Nearly  200,000  of  these  unparalleled  Machines  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Erery 
Machine  guaranteed.  Instruction  gratis.  Illustrated  j^ospectus  and  samples  of  wwk 

GEOVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

150,  IffiOENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W;  59,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

\*  These  Machines,  anl  the  vork  done  upon  them,  hate  nerer  failed  to  receive  the  first  preminm  over  all  competitors  wherever  exhibited. 


WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ALL  POISONOUS  INGREDIENTS. 

HOPE’S  CHAMPAGNE  NOUVEAUTE  FOR  THE  HAIR, 

As  prepared  at  Fared  for  the  toilets  of  the  Han$rarian  ladies.  This  unique  cosmetic  for 
the  Hair  is  unlike  anything  hitherto  introduced  into  England,  and  its  proprietor  can  con¬ 
scientiously  offer  it  to  the  public  as  the  most  superior  toilet  requisite  of  the  da.j,  perfectly 
free  from  sugar  of  lead  or  any  of  those  poisonous  ingredients  generally  used,  and  which 
are  so  ruinous  to  health.  Hope’s  Champagne  Nouveaute  is  a  most  refined,  refreshing 
preparation,  keeping  the  head  delightfully  cool  and  the  skin  beautifully  clear,  and  if  used 
as  directed  will  greatly  quicken  the  growth  of  hair,  rendering  it  exquisitely  soft  and 
brilliant  without  the  aid  of  grease.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  ther^ore  cannot  change  grey 
hairs  to  their  original  colour,  but  it  will  safely  and  surely  prevent  their  appearance 
during  youth  and  middle  age.  Price  10s.  per  bottle. 

Also  HOPE’S  HAIR  SHUSH  CEEANSER  is  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
the  toilet ;  by  its  use  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  keep  their  brushes  in  perfect  order,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  inconvenience,  either  at  home  or  travelling.  Price  2a.  fid.  per  bottle. 

Can  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists,  and  at  Hope’s  Dexxit, 

IV.  PHXHCSS  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


TRADE  ^  MARK 


Extracted  from  the  Choicest  Rose  Leaves, 

Removes  scurf,  strengthens  and  imparts  a  gloss  /without  the  use  of  Pomades)  to  the  Hair,  and  prevents  Baldness;  even  restoring 
the  growth  in  many  cases  which  appear  hopeless.  Sold  in  Bottles,  la,  3a  6.1,  and  5a  each,  by  Chemista  13  bottles  sent  carriage 
paid  on  receipt  of  12a  in  stamps. 

'W'XXar.I-A.lVX 

14,  Bath-street,  Newgate-street,  London,  E.C.;  19,  Hansing-ditch,  and  109,  Cheiter*road,  Manebestor. 


NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 


are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  tha 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  1  J/i.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


T  Xji  yy  Th  j  jgj 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

NSABDuts^RiQtTERD^  morc  fpequcnt  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

^^^fromat^e.  "  prevent  many  of  the  diilrcsiing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  conflnement.  During  pregpanoy 

the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  nltimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  tbe  fitst  Acconcheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity^ 
and,  when  fitted  with  eir  pedi  for  nmbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Z3>WABJD  or  Mrs.  HTTXIiET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oadford-streetk 


FASHIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

MESSRS.  NIOOLL’S  NEW  PALETOT  JACKET  FOR  THE  OOMINa  SEASON, 


Is  made  of  Real  Fur  Seal,  Fur  Beaver,  Cloths,  and  other  suitable  Woollen  fabrics,  exquisitely  shaped,  and 
made  with  the  same  superior  finish  as  is  so  well  known  in  their  celebrated  Paletots  for  Gentlemen. 

RIDING  HABITS,  Imperial  Blue  Tweed  .  .  .  £3'  3  0 

Ditto  ditto  Melton  .  .  .440 

Ditto  ditto  Superfine  .  .  ,660 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  21i.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  21a. 

F*F103IE]VAI>E  .TICKETS  I]V  <iEEAT  VA.EIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costumes,  £1  lls.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  25s. 

Maasrs.  Nicoll’s  WATERPROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloal^  &o.,  are  made  without  the  least 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hoice  they  are  ao  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  aj^>earance. 


H.  D. 

TAILORS  TO  TKS  OURKN, 

ROYAT^  FAMILY,  AJNX>  COURTS  OF  EUROFE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 

LONDON;  114  TO  120,  MENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GORNHILL. 

MANCHESTEB;  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL;  50,  Bold  Street 


PETER  ROBINSON’S  SILKS, 


Novelty  for  cheap  and  useful  Dresses.— The  Roman  Repp  (Registered).  Specially  adapted 

for  the  present  Season.  This  very  desirable  fabric  can  be  had  in  a  t'ariety  of  stripes,  checks,  figures,  and 
about  thirty  different  shades  of  plain  colour,  from  10s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.  the  dress. 

Special  Novelty  for  rich  Autumn  Dresses. — French  Satin  Cloth. — This  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
fabrics  ever  introduced  for  ladies’  wear.  In  a  series  of  choice  bright  colours,  35s.  the  dress. 

Royal  “  Kelso"  Linsey.  —This  improved  article  is  less  heavy  in  its  make  and  richer  in  its  colourings 
than  any  previously  introduced.  218.  the  dress,  all  colours.  Yelveteens,  black  and  all  colours,  2a  6d.  to 
5s.  6d.  per  yard. 

:iVEW  NX1L.KH  ^XJTXJ3XI^,  l@OS. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks,  prepared  to  our  order  by  the  most  eminent 
English,  French,  Swiss,  and  Italian  Manufacturers,  comprising  the  greatest  varied  of  colourings  and 
designs  ever  shown.  Prices  from  £l  19s.  6d.  to  4^  Guineas  the  full  robe. 

JUST  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH  AT  A  LARGE  DISCOUNT. 

A  Manufacturer’s  Stock  of  350  Pieces  of  the  richest  Lyons  Chene  Silks,  eompruing  light,  medium, 
and  dark  colours.  Price  from  £2  11a  6d.  to  3  Guineas  the  full  robe.  (These  Silks  are  worth  from  4  to 
4i  Guineas.) 

In  writing  for  Patterns  please  give  an  idea  of  the  price  and  style  required. 

Patterns  Post  Free. 


PETER  ROBINSON, 

103  to  108,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Printed  by  Jm.  Wad*,  18,  Tsnslock-«trMt,OoT«il-tST4tB,W.a  • 


•,•  With  the  ^^arch  Nnmherwaepresente<t  Part  I.  of  Mrs.  Peeton*s 
Jiook  of  Household  Afatmijewent.  Parts  1. — X.  noxo  ready. 
The  xcorh  to  he  completed  in  12  Parts,  price  G(/.  each. 

A  Laroe  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  ok  fiAniEs’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Design  of  the  Richelieu  and  Medici  Rorders. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  Young  Lady's  Winter  Paletot. 


Needlework  Patterns  : — Knittini;  Bajf.  Wlm  Framo  for  Bag.  Lamp  Glass 
CoTers.  Bolster  Cushion.  l)iainuml.s  for  Bolster  Cushion.  Lamp  Mat.  Touvl 
Roil.  Circles  for  Towel  Rail.  Ameriiun  Cloth  Ha?.  Knitted  Cravats.  Crochet 
Petticoat.  Lady’s  Jacket  in  Crochet  and  Knittinif.  Girl’s  Crochet  Boa.  Mos.s 
Crochet  Stitch.  Knitted  Crochet  Stitch.  Ear  of  Corn  Stitch.  Wliat-Not  in 
Appliqud.  Mignon  Hood.  Muslin  Chemisettes.  Scissor  Case,  with  Needle 
Cushion. 

Fashion  Enou.avincs: — Ball  Toilet.  Walkintr  Toilet.  Ball  Coiffure.  Diadem 
Coiffure.  Pompadour  CoitfuR*.  Dinner  Coiffures.  Fancliun  Bonnet.  Grey 
Satin  Bonnet.  Velvet  Bonnet.  TiHjuet  Hat.  Evening  Fu  hn.  Muslin  Bodice. 
Toilets  for  the  Month.  Knitted  Mantilla  Fichu.  New  Winter  Mantles.  Marie 
Thi’rise  Dre.s8. 

Children's  Fashions: — Girl’s  Crochet  O.apo  with  lloisl.  Boy’.s  Astrukan  Fur  Cap. 
Crochet  Scotch  Cap.  Girl's  Polouaiso  Paletot.  Children’s  Winter  Paletots. 

Foliage  Plants  Croton  Interruptum.  Croton  Irregulare.  Sclaginella  Poulterii. 


FAGC. 

SpiNNlNOS  IN  Tows  .  .  ^  •  Jld 

New  Music . 317 

Olive  Vaucoe . 319 

Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water  .  3‘JO 
Foliaok  Plants  ....  822 
The  Enolishwom.an’s  ExenAsoB  .  824 
The  Enolisuwouan's  Conversazione  825 


PAOE. 

Helen’s  Dower  .  ~.  .  .  2Hl 

Odr  Paris  Letter  .  .  ,291 

Operas,  Concerts,  Kntektainmp.nts  291 

The  Journal  op  Miss  Patience 
Caerhtdon,  of  Gualmara  .  .  298 

\  Borsini . 8U5 

A  Thi  Fashions . 807 
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Crown  8vo,  96  pages,  36  Engravings,  free  and  post  paid, 

ILlL.TJSTR^TEr>  I>ESCRIET10IV  OF  THE 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  SILENT  SEWING  MAC 


(HAND  AND  TREADLE): 

With  Complete  Information  in  regard  to  it ;  Plain  Instruction  for  Learning  to  Use  it  without  assistance 

General  Instruction  for  Practical  Work. 

CONTENTS. 

l»oe.  ^  ^  The  Oraml  Trial  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  Ejctracts  from  Business  LeUerg,  ftc. 

DA  List  (With  Illustrations.)  The  Palis  Exposition.  I  Instructions.  (With  lUustrattans.)— 

ehautcal  Description  (With  Iliustrationa)  A  Taie  with  a  Moral.  By  Qroco  Groonwooil  i  I.  I^oaruing  the  Machine, 

isiions  Auswered.  (Mrs.  LIppincott.)  I  IT.  Learning  the  Atiochmeata 

ictical  Suggestions  concerning  the  Selec-  The  Letter  (1:  an  Amerloan  Story.  By  Mrs.  |  III.  CbaDgei  of  the  Machine. 


THE  ALBERTA  LOCK-STlTCl| 

FAMILY  SEWING  HACQ 

SSurpaasea  any  yet  offered  to  ^ 
Price,  on  ornamental  brass  stsa( 
a  Malt  Guineai. 

THE  EXCELSloi 

This  Celebrated  Maohiue  ia  oM 
Strength  aud  Beauty  of  Stitch. 

THE  PRINCsd 

NEW  HAND  L0CK-S<| 
MACHINES- 

Price,  FourGuincaa. 
These  Mschlnes  are  on  the  nioM 
principha,  and  with  the  latest  | 

Lvo  Lady  should  purchase  wU]>4 
the  above.  L4su  free. 

WHIGHT  &  MANII( 

143,  HOIsBORN  XlII.Is,  IsON| 


THE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YORK, 

)ki«  the  Sole  Hakors  of  this  celebrated  food.  So 
great  is  the  demand,  from  ail  paru  of  the 
vorM.tbat  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly  ^ 
S0,0Ci01ba.  It  is  solely  made  from  the 
fWst  White  Maixe ;  its  colour.  Pure 
Snow  White  (without  bleaching, 

Ac.)  sbowa  its  superiority 
over  iu  coarser  ash 
or  yetlow-Unged 
«  w(Jild.be  " 
rtvala 


^ This  Pood. 

invaluoblo  for 
Invalids  and  Chil. 
dren,  can  also  be 

P  moat  easily  and  cheaply 

made  In  few  minutes  into 
delicious  I'uddioga,  Pics.  Cakes, 
Omelets,  Blanc  Mange.  Cteams, 
Jellies,  and  scores  of  dishes,  as  see 
directions  on  Packets.  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  Grocers,  Chemists.  &c.,  8<1  and  4d. 


N,B.— Pleaso  ask  for,  and  be  sure  you  get, 

a  X  H  12  “  M;  A.  I  z:  12  IV  ^V. 


Extracted  from  the  Choicest  Rose  Leaves, 

Removes  scurf,  strenglhens  and  imparts  a  gloss  rwithout  the  use  of  Pomades)  to  the  Hair,  and  prevents  Baldness;  e\ 
the  growth  in  many  cases  which  appear  hopeless.  Sold  in  Bottles,  la,  3a  6d.,  and  Sa  each,  by  Cbemista  12  boUVsa  a 
paid  on  receipt  of  13a  in  stamps. 

'W^lEeZaZAXMC  3V«A.XEESRs 

14,  B«tb-str««t,  Newg»tc-street,  London,  E.C.;  19,  Banging-ditcb,  and  109,  CbeaterTond,  Manclm 


XUM 


TO  .AJJVERXISERS. 

V  AR  ComniHuicatioiu  retpectmg  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  on  or  before  the  Uth  of  the  month  to 
Mr.  Barker  Webb,  Advertising  Department,  Warwick  House,  rAXERUOSTEB  Row,  E.C. 


BABY  LINEN. 


ROBE  BODT, 

5s.  6d. 


BERGEAUNETTES,  £1  10s.  to  £3  10s. 

“Tho  TronistieaTix  and  Layettea  tnapected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  but  ezeellent  in  quality,  style,  and  work- 

Ijv"—  FMglishvcoman's  Domestic  Magazine. _ 

OXTTFITS  to  INDIA  and  CHINA  for  £20  to  £100. 

Book  of  CO  IQuatrations  and  full  partioolara,  with  an  intereatiog  Letter  from  a  Lady  in  the  Pnnjanb  on  the  s&bjeot  ot  an 
nJU,.  Ontflt,  showing  where  ordinary  Oatfits  are  deficient  and  where  they  include  superfluities,  gratis  and  post  free. 


MRS.  ADDLET  BOURNE, 


37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


BAKES  and  CRISP’S 

XtnSTER  DRESSES.  — Th«  largest 

f  f  aad  most  ecouomkal  ttock  ta  the  kingdom. 
Pattomi  poit  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP, 

19S,  Bcfent^reet,  Loudon,  W. 


WINTER  DRESSES.  —  WINOEYS, 

6a  lid. 

the  Full  l>rcta 

168,  Segent>ttreet,  LoDd<mt  W. 

Pattemi  free. 


WINTER  DRESSES.-- 

BEST  WOOL  SERGES, 
ererr  poeelble  shade, 

ItaSd., 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Regent-etreet,  London,  W. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  ft  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


INTER  DRESSES.- 

SILK  SERGES, 
beet  quelitie«, 

12a  6d.  the  Full  Drc««i, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

198,  RegeaUUrcet,  London,  W. 


INTER*  DRESSES.- 

REPPS, 

worth  I5a  6d.,  now 
12a  6d.  the  Full  l>re^ 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Regent-etreet,  London,  W. 


INTER  DRESSES.- 

MAODALA  CLOTHS, 
in  ererj  colour, 

11a  6d.  the  FoU  Dre•^ 


INTER  DRESSES,— 

FANCY  DRESSES 
of  eT«i7  description, 
from  2a  lid.  the  Full  Drete, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP  3, 

198,  Regent-ctreet,  London,  W. 

Pattema  free. 


INTER  DRESSE  S.— 

FRENCH  MERINOS, 
in  erery  colour, 

12a  6d.  the  Full  DrtM, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

198,  Bagent-ttrcct,  London,  W. 

Pauema  free. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

BLACK  SILKS, 

Orct-Oraina,  Olaeet,  and  Flgoret, 
f^m  2&a  the  Full  Dreta, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Regent-atreet,  London,  W. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

COLOURED  SILKS, 

From  21a  the  Full  Dre^ 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Kegent*atreet,  Lond<Mi,  W. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

FANCY  SILKS, 
from  89.«.  6d. 
the  Full  Drcaa, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Regent-atrect,  London,  W. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

BLACK  GROUND  8ILK.S, 

Ctdoured  Stripea,  Brochea,  Ac., 

29a  8cL  the  Full  Dreaa, 

at 

BAKER  AND  CRISP’S, 

198,  Regent-atreet,  London,  W. 


1?VBN1NG  SILKS,  SATINS,  &c. 

Eeerr  Light  Shade 
In  Sllka, 

elao 

White, 

from  29a  6d.  Full  Dreaa. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  198,  Regent-atreef. 


PRICE  ONE  8UILL1NO, 

BEETON’S 

CHKISTMAS  annual; 

NINTH  SEASON. 

MONEY  LENT. 

Under  thla  titte  are  written 

PREUMINART  WORDS— THE  STORY  OP  AN  ILL- 
USED  MAN— THE  PAWNBROKER'S  ACCOUNT— 
MAMEBURY  RINGS.  A  Chronicle  of  Dorcheater  In  , 
irOft-WHAT  IT  COST  MABEL-FALLEN  AMONG 
THIEVES.  I 

THE  CHILD  OP  CIRCUMSTANCES;  or,  The  Long-loat 
Father,  and  tha  Force  of  Fancy  oonld  no  Farther  go. 
A  Melodrama  In  lliree  Acta,  and  ever  ao  many  Tableaux 
— ehown  In  the  Text 

FORTUNE-TELLING.  Signa  and  Tokena  With  Skrtchea 
of  the  Manncra  and  Cuatoma,  Old  end  New,  by  which 
Fortunes  may  be  Queeaed  and  Told. 

OF  THE  PERIOD.  By  George  Cmlkahank,  Jun. 

THE  COMEDIES  OF  MAYOR.  By  WllUam  Brunton. 
lllustreting  the  extraordinary  Narratives  contained  in 
the  SjpeUlng-Book  of  Mavor,  LL.D. 

TENABLE  TABLEAUX  OF  TENURES  TEN.  By 
George  Cruikahank,  Jun. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERTINAX  PUZZLEWIT.  From 
Babylcm  to  Gravesend,  lu  Seven  Stages.  Illustrated  In 
each  of  bis  Seven  Stagea 

A  HAPPY  DAY  IN  A  VARLEr.S  LIFE.  In  a  aeries  of 
Hard  Linea  Cast  and  Cut  by  Charles  H.  Koaa 

BEETON’S  ILLUMINATED  ALMANAC  for  1989,  with 
the  Zodiac  after  the  manner  of  the  Grotesque.  Printed 
in  Gold  and  Many  Cvloura 


LONDON: 

WARD,  LOCK,  A  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE, 
PATCBSOSTEB  BOW*. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTTON.— Ladies  are  invited  to  try  thU  article. 
The  qoality  la  superior ;  full  weight;  correctly  numbered, 
and  very  moderate  in  {nice.  Sold  by  all  retail  Drapers  ana 
Uaberdaahera 


TO  LADlEa 

rpHE  FASHIONABLE  PLAIT 

A-  CHIGNON  and  FRIZZETTES  for  forming  U  with 
ladies'  own  hair. 

Lengths  of  hair  tor  coiling  and  frixteUet  for  tame. 
Piaita,  Long  Curia,  and  every  variety  of  Ornamental 
Hair  always  ready  for  wear,  and  can  be  lent  by  post 
•ccure  from  obeervation. 

List  of  prices  free. 

STACEY  end  CO., 

Ifairdreaaera  and  Manufacturers, 

45,  Cranboume-atreet,  London,  W.C. 

Inventors  of  tha  Alexandra  Chignon  Holder,  for  forming 
the  natural  chignon  wltbont  a  comb ;  poat  free,  Ss.  tfd. 


Round  shoulders,  stooping 

Ilabita,  and  Deformities  are  prevented  and  cured  by 
the  IMPROVED  CHEST-EXPANDING  BRACES,  for 
both  sexes  of  ell  ages.  They  strengthen  the  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  indigeeiion,  and  are  especially  recommended 
to  children  for  assistingthe growth  and  producing  a  perfect 
symmetrical  ftgure,  supcrs^lng  the  old  braces  ana  stays. 
To  be  obtained  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  Mecha¬ 
nicians,  68,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  W.  Illustrated 
pamphleta  forwarded. 


Dyspepsia,  constipation.— 

Rapid  core  by  BELLOC'S  CHARCOAL,  in  the 
shape  of  powders  or  losenges.  Highly  approved  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  ParU.  Powder,  2s.  3d. ; 
losenges,  Is.  9d. — Sole  agent,  Mr.  O.  JOZEAU,  French 
Chemist,  49,  Hajrmarket,  London. 


IF  you  wish  to  be  Well,  end  keep  Well, 

take  BRAGG’S  PURE  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 
—  Sold  in  Bottles,  with  directions,  2a.,  4a.,  and  6s.  each,  by 
all  Chemists,  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  L.  BRAGG, 
2,  Wigroore-street,  Caveodlah-aquare,  London,  W. 


LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

OP  MEAT. 

Havre  Exhibition,  October  1868,  Gold  Medal:  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition,  1867,  Two  Gold  Medals.  CAUTION.— None  gennloe 
witbont  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor's,  eertifleats  being  on 
every  Jar,  accompanied  by  full  direetioiis  for  use.  Sold 
by  all  Italian  Warahooaes,  Cbsmiata,  and  Grocers.  Great 
economy  and  improvement  in  ootAeiy.  Highly  atrength- 
eoiog  for  invalids  and  chUdren. 


J^RTS  CARAOOAS  COCOA 
RY'S  CARACCAS  COCOA 

owes  its  peculiarly  fine  flavour  and  especial  ax- 
eelleuce  to  tha  celebrated  Caraeeas  Nut,  and  other 
choice  growths  of  Cocoa  with  which  it  is  prepared. 

RY’S  CARACCAS  COCOA 

will  prove  to  peraons  under  Ilomoropathie  treat¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  to  others  in  delicate  heeltb,  a 
valuable  and  favourite  article  of  diet. 

GREASE,  STAINS, 
SOILED  GLOVES,  &c. 

The  most  elegant  and  uaeful  preparation  U 

McDOUGALL’S  ETHERODYNE, 

For  effectively  Cleaning  Gloves,  Removing  Grease,  Wax, 
Paint,  and  other  Stains,  and  Renovating  all  kinds  of 
Pabrice,  without  Injury  to  the  most  delicate  ooloor.  It  Is 
free  from  ell  objeetlona,  and  possesses  a  fragrant  perfume. 
SOLD  IN  BOTTLES  AT  6d.  and  la  BACH, 

By  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Drapers,  Ac. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

McDOUGALL  BROTHERS, 

LONDON:  tl,  ARTHUR  STREET,  WF^T,  E.C. 
MANCHESTER:  PORT  STREET. 

piOALS,  17fl.  Gd.  per  Ton,  Gobbles; 

Derby,  19a;  seconds,  18a;  best  Main,  13a;  beet 
SUkstone,  22a ;  be^  Staffordshire  Wallsend,  a  hard,  cUm, 
and  durable  coal,  will  not  slack  In  tbs  cellar,  equal  to  aay 
best,  24b  :  small,  11a  6d. ;  best  coke,  11a  6d.  lOsacka^ 
C.  8.  HUBBARD.  59,  Albsny-strect,  Regeut's-park ;  or 
51a,  Wigroore-street.  Cavendlsh-sqaaro.  No  sgmts  em¬ 
ployed.  Established  1851. 


■pYKNlNG  DRESSES.  5*.  6d.  Full  Dreaa.  I  OERVANT8.— General  SerTanta.Cooka, 

JLJ  a  Bankrupt's  Stock,  In  beautiful  I  1^  4c.,  may  always  be  obtained  at  the  Registry  Office, 


6a  ^  Full  Dresa 
BAKER  and  CRISP, 

198,  Regent- street.  London,  W# 


Myddelton  Hall,  Upper-street,  Islington.  Open  under 
new  manegement  Honrs  10  to  4,  except  on  Saturday. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Bighbury-statioa  and 
Angel-lna. 


LAITUE  — The  LETTUCE  conUina  an 

active  principle,  the  I.atuciiie,  which  possesses  all  tha 
Booihing  properties  <»f  opium  without  Its  dangcra— Mr.  0. 
JOZEAiT,  French  Ulietnist,  49.  Haymarket,  prepares  a 
Syrup  and  a  Pateof  Laituo(orlettuiv),  highly  recommended 
by  the  Medical  i*mfi>ssion  for  colda  asthma,  bronchitia 
and  all  chest  affectiona  Syrup,  2a  9iL;  Pate,  la  l^d.  tad 
2a  3d.  Pate,  by  post,  la  S|d.  and  3a  5d. 


JOSEPH  GXIjZ,OTT*E 
STEEL  PENS. 

BOLD  BT  ALL  DEALEB8  TUBOtOBOUT  TBB  WORLD. 

rpO  THE  LADIES  OP  ENGLAND.— 

A.  Mlaa  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Lady's  Maid  in  tha 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paria  and  Spain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  In  the  new 
end  beautiful  art  of  getting-ap  tha  FACE  and  ETS8 
In  the  most  brilliant  styla  with  other  recipes  for  the 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  Mlaa  E.  TalboL 
Folkingbam,  Lmoolnahire. 


Holloway  s  ointment  &  pills 

present  the  readiest  and  moat  rsaaonable  means  ef 
removing  hereditary,  constitutional,  and  chronic  diaordart, 
asaociatM  with  impure  blood  and  unhealthy  skin.  8cufi7, 
•oorbntie  affections,  unseemly  eruptions,  enlarged  gianm, 
and  other  blemishea  yield  to  tb^  purifying  renwdiea. 
which  eredieate  the  seeds  of  the  complaint  and  avert 


IPARR'S  LIFE  PILLSI 


clear  from  the  body  all  hurtful  Impurities,  improve  the 
dige^ve  powers,  speedily  core  all  liver  complaints,  bUloea 
ailnionta,  skin  eruptions,  lowness  of  spirits,  hsadaeha, 
eostiveneis,  gout,  lumbago,  Ac.  The  mild,  pleasant  acdsn 


MAJCtTY’S  ROYAL 

LETTERS  PATENT. 

MORRISON'S  ARGHIMEDiAN  HEM-FOLDER 

For  the  Sewiog-Meebioe  and  the  Finger. 

Manufuctand  mM/  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 

STEEL  FEK  MAKES  TO  THE  QVEO, 

BIBUIKQHAM. 

Dr*wii)||,  ud  pvticuluf  forwvM  on  .ppIlMtlea 
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PORTMANTEAUS,  BONNET  BOXES,  TRAVELLINU  BAGS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  T«  o  Stamps. 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 

1,  EDWARDS  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W., 

31a,  Wig^movo  Street,  a^oininfc. 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  AND  SAFE  REMEDY  IN  ALL  NERVOUS,  RHEUMATIC,  AND  PARALYTIC  DISEASES, 
is  now  rendered  self-applicable  in  cases  of  impaired  vitality  and  functional  disorders  by  the  perfection  of 

PULVERMACHER’S  NEW  PATENT 

SELF-RESTORABLE  VOLTAIC  CHAIN  BATTERIES, 

FLEXIBLE  BELTS,  Ace.  Ace. 

Tbets  remarkable  Qalvanlc  Appliances  have  received  the  dletln^Ished  approval  and  enpport  of  the  chief  medical  anthoriUea  of  Enropa  by  offleial 
rapotti  and  teetimonlals.  .  In  recent  Teatimonials  ilened  hy  the  tollowlng;  eminent  English  I'hysicians  and  Sargsons— vli..  Sir  C.  LOCOCK,  Bart.,  M.D., 
Sir  H.  HOLTJtND,  Bsrt..  M.D.,  F.R.S  .  Sir  WU.  FERGUSSON.  Bart,  H.D.,  Sir  J.  R  MARTIN.  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  HANDFIELD  JONES,  r.R.S., 
Dr.  SIEVEKINO,  &c.— the  Academic  de  Mddicine,  Parts,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Pbystciana,  London,  have  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  inventor 
for  bis  most  Interesting  discovery.  (See  extracts  In  Pamphlets  and  Originals  at  the  Establishment). 

The  Kervons  System,  debilitated  ftom  whatever  cause,  reeelvei  foom  these  Galvanic  Appliances  the  nstnral  stimolns  for  which  It  eravea,  end,  thoe 
rtinvigorated,  li  enabled  to  throw  off  those  morbid  condlUona  reeultlng  In  feelings  of  pain,  sluggish  circulation,  defective  secretions  and  nutritions, 
which,  according  to  the  symptomi,  are  termed  Rhenmatitm,  Nenralgla,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Gout,  Nervous  Deafness,  Liver  Complaints,  Indigeetioil, 
Paralysla,  Epilepsy.  Nervous  Debility,  Functlonsl  Disorders,  Mental  Dmngements,  ftc.  Chain  Bands,  Voltaic  Belts,  &e„  Ss.  to  22a,  according  to  elsctflc 

Gwer;  combined  Hectric  Bands  for  restoring  Impaired  vitality,  30a  to  40a ;  Portable  Chain  Batteries,  superior  In  effects  and  convenience  to  any  other 
own,  foom  three  to  four  gnlneas,  complete  with  accestoriea.  Pamphlet  p«t  free.  Mey  be  had  of  the  Inventor  and  Patentee, 

J.  L.  PULVERMAOHER,  Galvanic  Establishment,  200,  Regent-street,  W.,  London.- 


SILVER  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

WATERPROOF  DRESS  AND  BONNET  BASKETS. 


tL 

NT. 

ILDER 

ter. 

cr, 

atloia 


C.  T.  JUDKINS, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANDPACTDREB  OP 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

d[»3  3s. 

Worked  by  band  or  foot  Will  hem,  fell,  tock,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider— in  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  or  dreremaking.  Most  alrople  to  nee,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  koueless,  and  well  adapt^  for  tnvaltda 
rnorracTrs  and  sauplis  of  wobk  free, 

4,  1L.TTI>G^TE  IIILI^,  T^0IVr>01V. 
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rHE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 
PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS, 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MADASIE  GOUBAUD  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ladies  who  make  np  their  own  materials,  and  of 
Dressitoakers  In  Town  and  Country,  to  the  following 

NEW  LIST  OF  PARIS  FASHIONS. 

These  Patterns  are  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  are  of  the  newest  and  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  most 
fashionable  Parisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  with  Madame  Goubaud. 

All  orders  ahould  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  size  of  the  figure  for  which  the  article  of  dress  is 
requirei  This  size  wDl  serve  for  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  registered. 
'J  he  following  are  the  measurements  required : — 

wcBU.  nroasa  wcuxi 

Waist .  Back .  Uhdeb  Arm  .... 

Chest .  Lekgth  of  Back . Length  of  Arm  . 

Length  of  Fimit  .  .  .  Length  of  Shoulder  .  .  ‘  Length  of  Skirt  in  Front  . 

N.B. — AO  letters  should  be  addressed  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  80,  Usnrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Mantus. 


«.  i. 

Brgenee  Casaque  .  .36 

Matinee  Palatol  .  .  .  .  3  C 

Japanese  ditto  •  .  .  .36 

Duchesi  ditto . 3  6 

Incroyable  Caeaqne  .  .  .36 

Polonaise  Paletot  .  .  .  .36 

Mettemich  ditto  .  .  .  .36 

Miirnon  ditto  .  .  .  .  .36 

Talma  Scarf . 3  6 

Mantilla  ditto . 3  0 

Opera  Cloaks . 3  6 

Jackets,  Pslerises,  and  Fichus. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

,  .  r .  Dresses. 


Zouave  Jackets  .... 
Veete  Raaee,  for  wearing  under 
Zonare  Jackets  . 

Chemise  Russo,  a  kind  of  tightly- 
fitting  Garibaldi  Shirt . 

Short  loose  Jacket,  for  the  house  . 
Uismark  Jacket  .... 

Russian  ditto . 

Yachting  ditto  .... 
Siinaro  Pelerine  .... 
T.acc  Pelerines  .... 
Fiehn  Mario  Antoiuotto,  with  sash 

ends . 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear 
Fichu  with  waistband 

Pefdains . 

Tunica  fur  evening  wear  . 

Bachlik  Hood . 

Loreloy  Capeliuo  .... 
Garden  Uoode  .  •  .  . 

The  new  Sash  with  wtustband  . 
Dresses. 

Princess  Breakfast  Dress  .  . 

Kngenie  Breakfast  Dress  .  . 

The  Prinoess  Drees 
Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

sight . 

Mew  Short  Walking  Costume,  com¬ 
plete  . 


2  0 
1  0 


0 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 

5  6 

3  6 

6  6 

5  6 

6  6 


Indoor  Dress  . 
Ball  ditto  . 
Dinner  ditto  . 
Dressing  Gowns 


Skirts. 


Train  Gored  Skirt  v.-it’i  only  one 

pleat  behiiid_ . 

Gored  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front 
Fashionably-trinimed  tiured  Skirt 
The  New  Bouffant  Skirt .  .  . 

Short  Skirt . 

Ditto  with  Petticoat 

Bodices  axd  Sleevei. 

Plain  High  Bodico  .... 
Valencia  ditto  .... 
Bodice  with  Rovers  .... 
Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pclerino 
Ditto  with  Neckpieco  .  .  . 

Full  Bodice  for  muslin  . 

Low  Bodico  for  evening  wear,  iaclu- 
ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Sloevo  . 
Fashionahly  cut  and  trimmed  Open 
or  Closed  Sleeves 

Short  Sleeves  ..... 
Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 
muslin  Bodices . 

•k  Under-Lixex. 

Chemise . 2 

Nightdress . 2 

Drawers . 2 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  scarlet 

Flannel . 2 

Petticoat  Body  ....  1 

Nightcap,  witit  strings  .  .  .  1 

Summer  ditto,  without  strings  .  1 
Petticoat  Band  .  .  .  .  1 

Set  of  Under-Linen-  including  the 
above-named  articles  .  . 


1  6 


8  6 


Under-Lixxn. 


Train-gored  Crinoline  . 
Nightmess  with  Revere  . 
F^ed-gored  Petticoat  . 
Ditto,  with  band  eoraplete 
Bathing  Dress  compete  . 


Children’s  Dresses. 


I.  d 

2  C 
2  0 

2  6 

3  6 
3  0 


Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress 
Ditto 
Ditto 


(high) 

ditto  .  .  (low) 

Chemise  Rosso  . 
Ditto  Peplnm  .  . 

Ditto  Paletots  .  . 

Ditto  Jackets  .  .  . 

Ditto  Marie  Antoinette  Fichn 
Ditto  Walking  Costume  com¬ 
plete 

Ditto  French  Pelisse  . 
Ditto  Gipsy  Cloak  .  . 

Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cape, 
body  and  skirt  .... 
Boy’s  Knickerbocker  Suit 
Tunics,  hi"li  and  low  .  .  each 

Little  Boy’s  Out-door  Paletot  (from 
two  to  eight  years  of  age) 

Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Capo  . 
Ditto  Pea  Jacket 

Children’s  UNDEBCXOTnixa. 

Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chemises, 
Drawers,  Knickerbockers  .  each 


1  0 


Pinafores . 16 

Aprons . 10 

Infants’  Clothing. 

A  complete  set  of  things  for  a 
Baby's  Layette,  indnding  eight 

articles . 8  6 

Or  with  Cloak . 10  0 

Baby's  Cloak,  separately  .  .26 


la  ord«r  to  kunre  perfect  aecur^  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dress,  &o.,  Madame  Goubaud  incloses  with  each 
inade>up  and  trimmed  Model  all  the  flat  patterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by. 

*0*  In  consequence  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordered  of  her, 

THE  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

/Vies  One  Shilling  each  {free  by  post  for  13  postage- stamps'). 

UTA-nAMIB  OOUXAVD’S  CBOCHET  XNSTSTJCTIOHS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  24  iLLUSTsaTiONS. 

'*w ATSABgg  QOTIBAUS’S  SXBZtOISEBiT  Xli STSUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  63  Illustrations. 

'**’ ATsaiHSi  OOUlkAUU'S  BBBTilW  WOKK  ZNSTBiUCTIOMS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  18  Illustrations. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  A  Ttlsr,  Warwick  Honto,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  Mdme.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  St.jCovent  Garden. 
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BABY  LINEN. 


.|LADIES’  OUTFITS. 

Ladies  arc  invited  to  inspect  om.’  extensive  and  well-assorted  Stock,  which  comprises 
‘  I  eveiy  requisite  for  the 

TROUSSEAU  AND  LAYETTE. 

The  Goods  are  manufactured  on  our  own  premises,  and  combine  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant 
Styles  and  supeiior  Quality  and  Workmanship,  with  strictly  moderate  charges. 

Price  Lists  on  application. 


WM.  TARN  &  CO., 

NEWINGTON  CAUSEWAY,  &  NEW  KENT  ROAD,  S.E 


THE  DAGMAR  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

LIMITEO. 

^  MACHINES  of  every  principle  and  price  may  be  seen  at  their 

'  \  SHOW-ROOMS, 

No.  76,  Strand. 

HANDSOME  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS, 

{,1;  a]i  prices,  from  £2  2s.  np\Yards. 

ELASTIC  LOCK  STITCH,  1»h.  Oil. 


THE  Cos.  HA1VT>  SEWIIVO  I^E^dlllVE. 

(AMEBICAN  MASDFACn.'BE)  TO  WOBK  BY  HAND  OB  FOOT. 

WEIR, 

2,  CARLISLE  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  W.,  LONDON. 

1U^4,  nolMltM,  et«g«nt,  ilmpto,  dvabl«;  will  hom,  ftU,  bind,  toek,  run,  quilt,  braid,  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  family,  hnnaehold, 
and  dreaamaklnir  work.  Tlie  only  hand  maclitne  that  haa  atood  the  t««t  of  years,  and  never  fal)e<l  to  plre  satisfaction.  Ik’fore  purehaslng  any 
machine  aee  patterua  of  work,  prospectus,  and  testimonials,  post  free.  Every  machine  guaranteed  to  work  equal  to  iwlterus  aeuk 
CaI'TION.— Imltatlona  of  tbia  eclebrated  machiae  are  aumcruiia.  Agrnta  wuuted. 

G.  WEIR,  3,  Carlisle  Street  (3  doors  from  Soho  Square,  West  side),  W.,  London.  Ifoto  address. 


[WHELmWSl 


I  VECa^ETABLE  EUHIFYIIVG-  FILLS 

htTs  fsr  more  then  Thirty  Tssrs  proTsd  their  tsIos  in  Disesses  of  the  ITssd,  Chest,  Llrer,  Kidneys,  and  I>i;;estire  Orrens;  they  ere  a  direct  PoTlIlnr 
X  the  Blood,  end  in  ail  Skin  Complaints  one  of  the  best  Uedlclnes  known.  Prepsred  and  Sold  Wholesale  and  lletuil,  in  Duxes,  price  T|d.,  I91.  lid- 
tad  3a  M.  each,  by  _ 

O.  WHISLPTON  ts  SON,  3,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Ziondon; 

And  may  be  bad  of  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors.  Sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  rercl|.t  of  8,  14,  or  33  stamps. 
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Jrut  Ready,  3s.  Boards,  Cloth  gih,  ViOpp.  small  8in>,  price  8«.  td., 

MILDRED’S  WEDDING.  NOTES  ON  UN-NATURAL  HISTOBT. 


AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLEAWINK,"  4o. 
By  port,  28  rtamps. 


Btiig  t  UtctiM  af  FietiMi  Ktautiig  far  Fietii 

BT  THE  AITTHOK  OF 

“NOTES  ON  THE  MONTHS,”  Ac.  (St.  Swithin). 


Waed,  Loce,  a  Tvlee,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row.  |  Ward,  Lock,  A  Ttler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


IMMENSE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “HOUSEHOLD  WORDS," 

** Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS’* — Shakespeare. 

PARTS  1  TO  7  READY. 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

A  SPECIMEN  FART  POST  FREE  FOR  SIX  STAMPS. 

IT  will  bo  an  agreeable  announcement  to  the  Public  that  Household  Words  is  once  more  procurable,  and  at  a 
rate  much  cheaper  than  that  at  which  it  was  first  published. 

However  great  the  merit  of  Serials  that  have  followed  the  lead  of  Household  Words,  to  Mr.  Dickens's 
publication  has  been  yielded  the  palm  as  well  of  originality  in  idea  and  conception,  as  of  able,  energetic 
accomplishment  of  the  proposed  plan. 

In  the  fresh  vigour  and  power  of  early  manhood,  Mr.  Dickens  not  only  worked,  himself,  with  untiring  will 
and  special  pen,  to  successfully  develop  his  idea  of  Household  Words,  but  to  his  standard  flocked  men  and 
women,  among  the  most  notable  of  these  times,  bringing  new  suggestions  of  their  own,  or  ready  to  do  the  behests 
of -the  popular  leader. 

The  Contributors  to  the  sustained  glories  of  Household  Words  are,  many  of  them,  “  Household  Words” 
themselves.  Not  only  is  there  Harry  the  King,  but  Bedford  and  Exeter.  Besides  the  chief,  in  whoso  great  name 
and  universal  reputation  England  itself  is  glorified,  his  Household  Words  drilled,  trained,  and  put  into 
commission  certain  captains  and  staff-officers  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Literature,  whose  generalship  and  delightful 
stratagems  of  plot,  burning  words  of  passion,  and  glorious  bulletins  of  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

Is  there  not  here  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  with  his  “Dead  Secret"  and  “A Terribly  Strange  Bed?”  Did  not 
Mrs.  Gaskcll  give  us  in  these  pages  “  Lizzie  Leigh,”  “  North  and  South,”  “  Cranford,’’  and  others  ?  Was  not  the 
“  Journey  Due  North”  here  performed  by  Mr.  Sala  ?  Who  remembers  not,  and  will  not  welcome  back  again, 
“Tlie  Boving  Englishman,”  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  and  scenes  he  portrayed?  Was  not  a 
Rogue’s  Life  passed  here?  Is  not  Mr.  Dickens’s  own  “Child’s  History  of  England”  printed  in  these  pages,  of 
which  at  least  Ameriean  publishers  cannot  boast,  for  even  one  little  month,  as  they  did  with  “llie  Holiday 
Romance,”  that  it  should  be  read  by  American  children  alone?  Did  he  not  also  tell  us  here  of  “  Hard  Times,” 
and  display  the  valuable  wares,  in  those  days,  of  “The  Uncommercial  Traveller?” 

I'he  more  serious  parts  of  literature  are  not  wanting  in  these  volumes.  Examined  with  acuteness,  and 
discussed  with  clearness  and  vivacity,  are  Subjects  of  the  Widest  Range,  including,  as  the  Vast  Index  shows, ,] 
Matters  Artistic,  Commercial,  Criminal,  Corrective,  Manufacturing,  Military,  Naval,  Theatrical — and  most 
things.  Social  andPolitical. 

Truth  to  say,  Household  Words  is  the  Richest  Treasury,  existing,  of  Modem  Literature.  It  possesses  the 
best  pieces  of  many  of  the  acknowledged  great  of  our  times ;  and  the  whole  collection  bears,  in  eminent  relief,  the 
mark  of  the  unsurpassed  skill  and  constant  care  of  the  founder  of  this  Intellectual  Mint,  Mr.  Dickens.  AVho,  for 
all  that  he  is  one  of  our  greatest  Writers,  is  also  one  of  the  best  Editors  and  Conductors  that  have  risen  to  bless, 
instract,  and  amuse  mankind.  _ 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

SizMimy  Faxts,  Montlily.  (Each  Part  containing  Ninety-six  Pages^and  four  times  in  the  year,  One 
llundred  and  Twenty  Pages.) 

Also,  in  Half-crown  Volumes,  issued  at  intervals  to  be  hereafter  announced.  (Each  Volume  containing  Six 
Monthly  Parts,  and  bound  in  stiff  Coloured  Wrapper.) 

The  Whole  Set  of  Nineteen  Volnmee  of  “  Eonsehold  Words,*'  forming  the  complete  work,  will  be  ready 
within  as  short  a  period  as  is  compatible  with  its  being  well  printed,  at  the  following  prices 

£  s.  d. 

In  Stiff  Handsome  Wrappers,  printed  in  Colours,  19  vols.,  at  2s.  6d.  each  .  .  .  .  .276 

In  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back,  19  vols.,  at  3s.  6d.  each  .  .  '  .  .  .  .366 

Or  in  Extra  Cloth,  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  back — ^Two  Vols.  in  One — 9  TOls.  at  6s.  each,  1  vol.  at 

3s.  6d . 2  17  6 

LONDON :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER  WARWICK  HOUSE,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

...  MADAME  ADOLPHE  GODBATJD 

jegs  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Patrons  to  her  Selection  of  FANCY  GOODS,  suitable  for 
0^.  I  *’  Christmas  Presents. 

j  „  penwipezs,  Pincushions,  Needle-books,  Work-baskets,  Jewel  Boxes,  Bonbon  Boxes, 

Sec.,  Sec.,  from  Is.  to  £5. 

IADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.O. 

PINCE-ETOFFES, 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  pinning  the  work  to  a  lead-cushion  or  the  knee.  Price  28. 

t  »  This  little  instrument  screws  on  to  the  table,  and  thus  saves  much  time,  trouble,  and  annoyance,  so  often  felt 

phen  the  work  is  pinned  to  the  knee.  'The  most  useful  invention  since  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine. 

is's  _ _ _ 

itio  _ 

iADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.O. 

rill 

md  ■  I  I. ..  . 

ists 

» 


DOWN  CLOTHING. 


BOOTH  &  FOX’S 
DOWN  QUILTS, 
DOWN  SKIRTS,  &c. 

llTarmth  of  Three  Folds  of  Woollen  Fabric, 
and  not  the  Weight  of  One. 

SOLD  BY 

LEADING  DRAPERS  &  UPHOLSTERERS. 

nuZS  MEDALS  -  London,  1862 :  Dublin,  1865. 


By  Her  Mejesty's  Royal  Letters  TatoDt. 

Earrings  avithout  iueucing  the  ears. 

THE  PATE.VT  EARRINO 

Is  the  most  elegant  appemlage  novr  tntro<liiced.  and  can  be  worn  by 
ladles  whose  ears  are  not  pierced,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  security  to  those 
usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  bod  of 
Q.  E.  SEARLE.  Qoldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

23,  Uedford-street,  Plymouth. 

Drawings  and  Pricea  sent  uost  free  Reference  to  many  ladica 
wearing  the  Patent  Earring  is  kindly  allowed  (if  required). 


A  REAL  BLESSING  TO  MOTHERS. 

The  TEETH  INQ  of  Infants  forms  one  of 
the  chief  anxietlee  of  mothers,  but  Mrs. 
JOHNSON'S  AMERICAN  S(X»THINQ 
SYRDP,  fite  from  osy  aorrofic,  ailonlt 
Immsdlate  relief  to  the  Qoms.  prerenta 
Convulsions,  and  during  forty  years  has  at¬ 
tained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Mothers 
should  see  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  Name  on 
each  Bottle;  also  that  of 
Bobclat  and  Soxa,  95,  Farringdon- street 
Sold  by  ell  Chemists,  with  foil  instmetioM, 
at  21.  9«I  a  BotUe. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAire  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISKR. 


THE  EUROPEAN  FASHION. 

FOULARD  SILKS  FOR  DRESSES  &  COSTUMES 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

ALBERT  MARCHAUD, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS, 

8  7,  ItEOETVT  STREET,  W. 

PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Corner  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manafactoren  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES 

Have  been  eelcbmted  for  half-a-centary 
for  perfection  of  tit,  finish,  strength,  and 
dombility. 

Ladies’,  4t  4d. ;  Gentlemen's,  4s.  8d. 
(rosT  vaait,  two  utua  STAwrs) 

Ladles*  Faria  Kid  Oloret,  Sa.  6d.;  Ooatlamtn*#,  Sa. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Glove  Boxes 
saitoble  for  Presents. 


202,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


LARGEST  CHOICE  OF  BRUXELLES 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  LACE. 

BRIDAL  SQUARES  FROM  1  GUINEA  TO  300  GUINEAS. 

TIIK  INKW  IM^IVTLES. 


eHX^r^GOXJ)  RHASU  ~ 


INDIA  SHAWLS. 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.M  II.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson’s 

WORLD-RENOWNED 

SXS'WZN'CI-  2M;.ALOXZIZtfX:8 

Were  Awarded  (be  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL  at  tba  Paris  ExMiStion.  whiob  was  lbs  highesi 
award  to  any  indlTidual  or  Firm  for  porrecilon  of  Sewing  M.toblnea  Every  eyitem  of 
Btltcblng  by  machinery  was  reoreseaied.  and  fully  teeiril,  and,  accorJinc  to  the  award, 
WIIEELEU  and  WIL^N  bUII  lead  tbo  World  in  ibis  branch  of  Indoatry. 

Tbeso  Haobinos  are  capable  of  doiwg  a  groator  variely  of  work  than  any  other  Sowing 
Uaeblne,  and  in  a  better  manner. 

Nona  BO  elmple.  None  eo  popular.  None  so  easily  kept  in  order. 

Over  900,000  have  bean  made  and  aold.  *j  boy  have  no  cquaL 

All  Macblnea  warranted.  Iiutmctioni  gratia  ProepecItiMa  atnl  Sanrplea  sent  post  frea 
Heeera  WHEELEB  and  WILSON,  SI9.  Breadway,  New  York,  rcci.ad  tbo  Gold  Medak 
land  the  ONLY  ONE  awarded,  for  the  moat  PERFECT  SEWING  MACHINE  and  BUTTON- 
HOUB  MACHINE  oxhibltod  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

I  J.  C.  DEBBY,  United  States  General  Agent  for  the  Expoaitton. 

139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Paul a  Churchyard,  London; 
and  73,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 
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UNIFORM  WITH  BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

On  Feb.  1st,  1869,  ivUl  be  published, 

THi:  FZXIST  PART,  PRICE  SIXPENCE, 

OF 

BEETON’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

BKISa  TII£ 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS  OF  ALL  TIMES, 

WITH  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  EVERY  NAME. 

To  be  completed  in  from  is  to  14  Parts. 

Illustrated  by  Portraits,  engraved  after  original  and  authoritative  Pictures,  Prints,  •. 
Containing  in  all  upwards  of  Ten  Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles. 

Thus  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  contains,  in  tlic  most  compact  form  possible, 
and  within  a  com^s  of  some  700  or  800  pages,  an  account  of  tlio  Lives  of  Notable  and 
Eminent  Men  and  lYomon  in  alt  epochs.  Carefully  compiled  in  its  original  edition,  thi.'. 
now  issue  has  had  conscientious  revision,  and  will  show  that  many  errors,  inseparable  from 
first  compilations,  have  been  corrected,  and  that  a  largo  number  of  now  names  have  been 
added.  The  Portraits,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  will  be  faithfully  reproduced  from  original 
or  authoritative  sources.  These  Engravings  form  a  totally  new  feature  in  Beetox’s 
BiOC.KAi-.iiCAi.  Dictiox.vuy,  none  having  appeared  in  the  First  Edition. 

London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  P.atekxosteu  Row. 


UNIFORM  WITH  BEETON’8  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 


Just  Ready,  Post  half  bcund,  ’Js.  6d. 

BEETON’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

A  Universal  Gazetteer. 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modern,  and  liiblual.  With  sever(d 
Hundred  Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  English  County 
Tciuns,  the  Strong  Plaees  of  the  Earth,  and  Loealities  of  General  Interest, 
in  separate  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper.  Containing  in  all  upivards  of  Twelve 
Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles, 

Edited  by  S.  O.  BEETON,  F.R.G.S. 

N.B. — A  Prospectus,  comprising  a  Specimen  of  Typo  and  Engravings,  gratis  on  application, 
or  free  by  post.  One  Penny. 


Loxnox :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLPiR,  Waiwick  House,  Pateunoster  Row, 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

LADY  ELFORD’S  UTTLE  DISAPPOINTBIKOT. 

Accompanied  by  Mary  Talbot,  Lady  Elford 
entered  the  library  with  a  stately  air,  graciously 
bending  her  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  lawyer’s 
bow,  as  he  rose  from  his  scat.  Then  both  ladies 
shrank  back  with  a  look  of  angry  surprise.  There — 
close  by  the  lawyer’s  side — at  the  head  of  the  table 
— sat  Richard  Lawson  I  He  was  carefully  propped  up 
with  pillows  in  an  easy  chair,  looking  ill  certainly, 
but,  nevertheless,  on  a  fair  way  to  convalescence.  He 
seemed  changed  too,  in  more  ways  than  one,  more 
subdued,  and,  as  it  were,  awe-struck  by  the  late 
terrible  catastrophe. 

“  Put  seats  for  the  ladies,"  politely  said  Mr.  Lawson 
to  the  lawyer’s  clerk. 

But  her  ladyship  haughtily  waved  her  hand. 

No ;  I  cannot  sit  in  the  presence  of  that — that 
person  I”  she  said  solemnly.  “  His  presence  here  is  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  I  This  ought  to  have 
been  prevented,  Mr.  Kemp.  I  am  surprised  that  you 
did  not  make  better  arrangements  I" 

But  the  lawyer  was  apparently  too  deeply  engaged 
with  the  papers  before  him  to  hear  her  ladyship’s 
remark. 

“  The  will  is  to  read  now,  I  suppose  ?"  she  went  on, 
feeling,  in  an  uncomfortable,  undefined  way,  that  some 
unlooked-for  crisis  was  at  hand. 

“  It  has  been  read,  madam,”  at  length  replied  Mr. 
Kemp,  looking  for  a  moment  in  her  ladyship’s  direction. 

“  Has  been  read  1  Then  why  was  I  not  summoned 
to  the  reading,  sir?" 

“It  was  only  read  as  a  matter  of  form.  Lady 
Elford.” 

“  Matter  of  form,  Mr.  Kemp  ?  If  the  will  is  a  fair 
and  honourable  one,  as  I  have  been  led  to  expect,  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  contents,  and  I  consider 

that  I  ought  to  have  been - ” 

“  My  dear  madam,  will  you  allow  me  to  explain?” 
Nsw  SULIE*,  Na  48,  VoL.  V. 


“Is  my  brother’s  will  a  fair  and  honourable  one, 
sir  ?” 

“  Yes,  I^ady  Elford,  it  is  a  fair  and  honourable 
enough  will,  so  far  os  it  goes,”  commenced  the  lawyer^ 
with  an  apologetic  cough,  “  but - ” 

“  I  have  been  deceived — there  is  nothing  for  me  f 
That’s  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Kemp  1  Then  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  a  more  shameful,  iniquitous - 

“  Pray  be  calm,  inachim.” 

“Will  you  answer  me  one  question,  sir?  Is,  or  is 
not,  my  name  mentioned  in  my  brother’s  will  ?” 

“  You  are  mentioned  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
his  wife  for  something  like  forty  thousand.  Lady 
Elford.  And  now  she’ll  feel  it  all  the  worse,”  he  added, 
sotto  voce.  “  But  these  women  won’t  hear  reason.” 

“  Ah !”  she  ejaculated,  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  “  my 
poor  brother  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  as 
I  expected.  And  I  am  also  glad  to  learn  that  he  has 
so  well  provided  for  his  wife,”  she  added;  her  own 
good  fortune  making  her  for  the  moment  inclined  to 
be  more  generous  to  Helen. 

“  Give  her  a  chair,”  whispered  Mr.  Lawson. 

Chairs  were  placed  for  the  two  ladies,  and  this  time 
Lady  Elford  accepted  the  offer,  Mary  Talbot  taking 
her  seat  beside  her. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Kemp,  it  is  my  desire  that  the 
servants  be  summoned.  They  ought  to  be  present.” 

“  I  really  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary,  madam. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  best  that  they  should  not 
be  present.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  it  is  that  they 
had  better  remain  in  their  own  domain.” 

“Your  advice  is  well  meant,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir; 
but  in  this  instance  I  consider  myself  best  able  to 
judge.  Be  good  enough  to  ring  the  bell,  if  you  please,” 
she  added,  looking  towards  the  clerk. 

He  glanced  at  his  employer,  and,  receiving  an 
assenting  nod,  rose  and  touched  the  bell. 

“  Ob8tin(ite  W’oman  !’’  muttered  the  lawyer.  “  Let 
her  have  her  own  way  and  make  it  public,  since  she 
won’t  be  led !” 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DENISE  BLAKE.” 
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The  senrantB  flocked  in,  ready  enough  to  obey  the 
summons,  curiosity  and  astonishment  being  the  pre¬ 
dominating  expression  in  their  faces.  Even  Mr.  Wing 
was  there.  They  should  not  say  that  the  true  Trevor 
of  Trevor  was  without  a  friend  there,  humble  though 
he  was ;  and  he  had  brushed  iumself  up  to  more  than 
ordinary  neatness,  standing  well  to  the  front  with  a 
determined  face  and  eyes  fixed  defiantly  upon  Mr. 
Lawson.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kemp  was,  at  that  moment, 
less  at  his  ease  than  any  one  present.  lie  certainly 
displayed  no  great  anxiety  to  commence  proceedings, 
for  he  sat  examining  first  one  paper  and  then  another 
through  his  eyeglass,  as  tliough  he  were  seeking  some 
connecting  link  in  a  chaiu  of  evidence. 

“We  are  ready,  1  think,  now,  Mr,  Kemp ;  you  can 
commence  the  reading,”  said  Lady  Elford  patro- 
nisingly.  “I  shall  make  my  protest  against  certain 
proceedings  after  the  will  has  been  read." 

No  one  in  the  room  was  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  protest  would  be  against,  as  her  gaze  haughtily 
swept  over  the  partly  recumbent  figure  of  Mr.  Lawson. 

“There  is  no  necessity  to  rend  the  will  again.  Lady 
Elford." 

“  No  necessity !  I  insist  that - " 

“  There  never  was  any  necessity  to  read  it,  madam. 
The  will  is  only  so  muck  waste  paper !  Let  me  go  on— 
it  will  spare  us  all  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the 
late  Mr.  Trevor  had  nothing  to  leave." 

“  Notliing  to  leave !  ’  broke  in  her  ladyship.  “  What 
do  you  mean,  man  ?  My  brother,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  possessed  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  funded 
property,  saved  out  of  the  income  from  the  estate !  Do 
you  think  that  I  don’t  know  what  he  possessed  ?  There 
ought  to  have  been  another  lawyer  here,  1  think." 

“  My  dear  lady,  will  you  allow  me  to  explain?  The 
late  Mr.  Trevor  never  had  anything  to  leave  connected 
with  the  Trevor  estate.  He  never  rightly  held  it,  and 
therefore  had  no  power  to  bequeath  the  accumulated 
funds.  Tliis  gentleman  is  the  rightful  heir!"  And 
Mr.  Lawsoii  was  gently  tapped  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
roll  of  paper. 

“  'That  man  ?  How  dare  you,  sir  1  How  dare  you 
utter  such  a  shameful  lie  to  my  very  face !  He  the  heir  ? 
Why  look  at  him — the  very  idea  is  preposterous!"  j 
But  there  was  something  in  the  lawyer’s  stolid  face  | 
and  Mr.  Lawson's  satisfied  smile  that  caused  her  to 
sink  back  into  her  scat,  for  the  moment  speechless. 
Then  she  sprang  up  again.  “  But  if  it  is  true,  it  does 
not  invalidate  the  will!  My  brother  had  saved  the 
money  he  left  to  me." 

“  My  dear  m.vdam,  you  don't  miderstand.  Both 
what  the  late  3ir.  Trevor  spent  and  what  he  saved 
was  Mr.  Lawson's  property.  The  latter  geutleman  is, 
and  was,  the  true  heiiv  I  can  assure  you  it  is  true — it 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  1  am  bound  to  add 
tiiat  the  deceased  gentleman  had  not  the  slightest 
.suspicion  that  ho  was  usurping  the  property  and 
position  of  another  man,  until  Mr.  Lawson  came  to 
the  Hall.  Mr.  Trevor  was  an  honourable  gentleman, 
and  wc  must  all  deplore  tl'.c  very  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  sad  consequence  of 
his  derangement.  Let  me  now  advise  you  to  retire, 
Lady  Elford.'’ 


“  No,  I  will  not !  It  is  false !  Ten  thousand  pounds! 
To  be  robbed  of  that  without  making  any  inquiry! 
I  must  have  better  evidence  than  I  have  had  yet.” 

“  Pray  come  with  me.  Lady  Elford,’’  said  Mary 
Talbot,  gently  trying,  as  she  spoke,  to  draw  her  lady¬ 
ship  from  the  room. 

“  No,  Miss  Talbot ;  I  insist  upon  staying  here !  It 
is  all  a  wicked  plot  to  deprira  me  of  my  rights,  and  I 
will  listen  to  it  all !" 

“Then  listen  quietly,  can’t  you?"  said  the  new 
squire.  “  If  she  won’t  be  quiet  she  must  be  put  oot 
of  the  room,  for  I’m  not  going  to  stand  this !’’  he 
added,  looking  sufficiently  like  his  past  self  to  cause 
her  ladyship  to  sit  down  and  close  her  lips.  “  And 
now'  you  men  and  women  listen  to  what  I’ve  got  to 
say.  1  didn't  come  down  here  to  take  possession 
before  I’d  made  pretty  sure  I  could  do  it.  My  great¬ 
grandfather  was  a  Trevor — born  in  this  very  place — 
and  a  regular  rip  he  was  too,  from  what  I  can  make 
out,  though  I've  got  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  eh, 
Kemp  ?  W ell,  he  married  Madge  Lawson,  the  pretty 
barmaid  at  the  Blue  Boar,  of  Slowcom,  though  it 
wasn’t  known  to  be  a  marriage  at  the  time.  She  died 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  and  he  was  called  after  her, 
Lawson,  and  so  was  grandfather,  and  father,  and  me. 
She  never  told  she  was  married,  no  more  did  her 
husband  •,  and  it  was  a  shabby  trick  of  his  to  let  kis 
son  be  brought  up  among  the  Lawsons  as  illegitimate, 
although  he  had  no  claim  to  the  estates  then,  for  there 
was  the  elder  brother’s  family  in  the  way.  None  of 
her  friends  ever  suspected  that  Madge  Lawson  had 
been  married.  It  would  never  have  come  to  light, 
perhaps,  if  Lawyer  Wrulc  hadn't  been  searching  in  the 
Slowcom  register  for  another  certificate  he  wanted,  and 
so  come  upon  my  great-grandfather’a  But  there  it 
was  in  black  and  white,  plain  enough ;  and  hers  am  I, 
right  as  a  trivet — Richard  Trevor,  £>>quire,  of  Trevor 
Hall.  Poor  Trevor  knew  from  the  beginning  that  the 
game  was  in  my  hands ;  but  it  wasn’t  my  fault  that  he 
cut  up  so  rough  about  it,  for  I  did  everything  I  could 
to  make  things  easy  for  him.  He’d  had  his  keep  and 
lodging  at  the  Hall  for  some  years,  and  that  I  told  him 
he  was  welcome  to.  Besides  that,  I  said  Pd  try  to 
find  him  some  work  about  the  place  till  he'd  got  used 
to  the  thing  a  bit.  But  his  pride  was  such  that  he 
couldn’t  knock  under.  No  offence.  Lady  Elford:  I 
know  he’s  gone,  and  I’ve  got  nothing  to  say  against 
him  for  my  part.  The  thing  is  this :  you  was  all  so 
dooced  proud,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  be  crowed  over 
when  I  could  buy  you  out  and  out  I  And  now  I'm 
comiug  to  a  more  ticklish  subject.  She  isn't  here,  so  I 
can  speak  out  plain  and  above-board.  Don't  you  go 
away  out  of  any  love  to  her,  miss.’’  This  was  to  Mary 
Talbot,  who  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  moving 
to  the  door.  “  No  friend  of  hers  need  be  afraid  of  me.” 

Mary  hesitated  a  moment,  then  returned  to  her  seat. 
It  occurred  to  her  that  for  Helen’s  sake  she  ought  to 
remain,  lest  the  servants  might  imagine  that  her  faith 
in  her  friend  was  shaken. 

Mr.  Lawson,  or  it  must  now  be  said,  Trevor,  re¬ 
freshed  himself  with  some  wiue  that  had  been  placed 
on  the  table  near  him,  and  then  turned  again  towards 
,  the  astonished  servants. 
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“  What  I’ve  got  to  say  is  to  you  servants.  1  daresay 
you  thought  yourselves  mighty  sharp ;  but,  confound 
‘^it  all,  what  a  backbiting  lot  you  arc !  How  ready  you 
WMk  to.  lay  the  blame  upon  your  mistress  for  all  that 
was ‘going  on  I  Why,  every  man  and  woman  of  you, 
with  the  exception  of  Old  Jerusalem  there,  was  eager 
to  be  the  first  to  call  her  names  I  1  haven’t  seen  much 
of  Mrs.  Trevor — only  twice  before  I  came  hero— but  I 
never  was  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  she  was  the  sort 
to  go  wrong.  I  can  understand  it  all  very  well  in  a 
pretty  little  skittish  thing  like  that,  and  I’m  not  the 
man  to  be  hard  about  it.”  Mr.  Lawson’s  thmnb  in- 
dieated  Miss  Celeste.  “  It  seems  natural  to  such  to 
spit  a  little  spite  at  one  that  is  prettier,  and  (I  must 
say  it,  miss)  a  million  times  less  come-at-able.  But 
Lady  Elford,  and  you  men !  You  may  well  look 
ashamed  I” 

“This  is  meant  to  be  an  open  statement  that  all  the 
wicked  tales  about  my  dear  mistress  are  entirely  false?” 
said  old  Wing,  advancing  towards  the  table,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  Mr.  Richard  Trevor’s  face, 
^d,  trembling  as  be  was  with  excitement  and  weakness, 
he  managed  to  stand  pretty  firm  for  the  moment. 
“They  that  love  her  don’t  want  to  be  told  what 
Mrs.  Trevor  is ;  but  they  that  don’t  ought  to  hear  the 
truth  1” 

“  To  be  sure  they  ought,  old  boy ;  and  all  I’ve  got  to 
say  is,  that  a  more  modest  lady  and  true  wife  than  your 
mistress  never  lived.  If  some  of  them  hero  were  as 
free  from  all  thought  of  wrong  as  she  is,  they  wouldn’t 
have  been  so  ready  to  try  to  pick  a  flaw  in  her.  Well, 
I  don’t  know  that  we  need  detain  your  ladyship  any 
longer, ”  he  went  on,  with  an  indulgent  smile  at  Lady 
Blford.  who,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes, 
but  with  a  very  haughty  carriage,  was  leaving  the  room. 
“  And  I  say,  some  of  you  fellows  help  carry  the  old 
man  np  to  his  room,  and  take  care  of  him,  will  you? 
I  like  to  see  them  white-headed  old  chaps  about  a  place ; 
it  looks  as  though  you  was  used  to  it.” 

This  last  remark  was  in  reference  to  Wing,  who 
had  sunk  back  into  a  chair,  his  face  radiant  with 
happiness,  and  not  ashamed  to  show  his  feebleness  now. 
Hk  Mlow-servants  gathered  aifcctionatcly  about  him, 
acknowledging  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  in  tlieir  manner, 
that  for  once  right  was  might. 

“As  for  keeping  you  all  on,”  said  the  new  squire, 
“  w«  must  talk  about  that  by-and-by ;  there  seems  a 
precious  lot  of  you.  But  the  old  man  needn’t  bo  afraid 
—he's  all  right  I” 

Wing  did  not  display  any  symptoms  of  fear,  as  his 
fellow-servants  gently  supported  him  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Richard  Trevor  had  his  own  good  reason  for  the 
sudden  change  in  his  tactics  respecting  Helen  Trevor. 
But  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader 
that  she  was  now  a  widow. 

“  Wo  miut  go  into  business  to-morrow,  Kemp,”  he 
said  with  engaging  frankness  to  the  lawyer.  “  I  am 
regularly  done  up — dead  beat  with  all  that  jaw  I” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Trevor.  Confound  his  impudence  1” 
was  the  mental  accompaniment  to  the  reply.  “  Is  it 
worth  while  doing  business  for  a  low-bred  rascal  like 
this?  1’  VO  a  great  mind  to  throw  him  over  I” 

But  Mr.  Kemp  had  a  wife  and  family  to  provide  for, 


and  recollected  that,  in  the  way  of  business,  low-bred 
rascals  are  often  as  profitable  if  not  more  so  than  their 
betters,  and  did  not  throw  Mr.  Richard  Trevor  over, 

“  ^V'e  don’t  want  him  any  more  to-day,  do  we  ?”  said 
Mr.  Trevor,  indicating  the  clerk  with  his  thumb. 

“  ^\’e  need  not  detain  you  any  longer,  I  think,  Mr. 
Wills,”  said  the  lawyer,  making  preparations  for  his 
own  departure.  “  You  will  let  me  know  when  you  are 
inclined  to  go  through  the  rest  of  the  work  ?”  ho  added, 
addressing  Richard  Trevor. 

“  All  right,  but  sit  down ;  don’t  be  in  such  a  dooce  of 
a  hurry.  I  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  other  chap. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  before  you  go.” 

Mr.  Kemp  reseated  himself.  “  Very  well ;  I  am 
attending,  Mr.  Trevor.”  , 

Richard  Trevor  looked  rather  conscious  as  he  said 
with  a  little  laugh — “  You  know  JIrs.  Trevor,  Kemp. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me,  between  ourselves,  you 
know,  what  you  think  of  her?” 

“What  I  think  of  Mrs.  Trevor  1”  replied  the  lawyer, 
eyeing  his  client  in  a  contemptuous  way,  and  looking 
as  though  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  hurl  the  ink- 
stand  at  his  great  ugly  head,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mrs.  Kemp  ajid  those  eight  or  nine  little  Kemps.  “  I 
think  the  same  that  every  other  gentleman  must 
think  who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  in  her  society. 
Mrs.  Trevor  is  a  refined  gentlewoman,  for  whom  I  feel 
great  respect  and  sympathy  in  this  season  of  her 
distress.” 

“  Good-looking  too,  aint  she  ?  I  call  her  a  regular 
thoroughbred  to  look  at,  don’t  you  ?” 

Mr.  Kemp  only  accorded  a  little  assenting  bow  in 
reply.  His  client  helped  himself  to  more  wine,  and 
went  on  confidentially — “She  regularly  takes  my 
fancy ;  I  admire  a  spirity  one  like  her.  Did  you  ever 
see  her  with  her  temper  up,  now  ?” 

No,  Mr.  Kemp  never  had  seen  her  with  her  temper 
up. 

“  Well,  it's  a  sight  worth  seeing,  I  can  tell  you.  That 
girl  that  came  down  to  the  Slowcom  the-a-tre  couldn’t 
come  it  half  so  well,  though  she  was  a  first-rater  too. 
What  arc  you  going  for?”  ho  added,  as  the  lawyer 
once  more  rose  from  his  scat.  “  Can’t  you  stay  a  bit? 
It’s  dooced  lonely  here  without  a  gentleman  to  speak  to. 
Take  a  glass  of  wine  and  make  yourself  comfoj-lable.” 
And  in  the  cxuberauco  of  his  good-humour  he  pushed 
the  decanter  towiirds  Mr.  Kemp. 

“  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Trevor ;  I  have  business  which 
must  be  got  through  to-d.ay.”  And  the  lawyer  stiffly  took 
his  leave. 

Mr.  Richard  Trevor  sat  in  deep  thought  some  time 
after  his  departure — thought  which  at  first  seemed 
somewhat  perplexing.  But  presently  his  face  cleared,, 
and  ho  rose  and  rang  tho  bell.  It  was  answered  by 
Williams. 

“  1  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions ;  and  if  you 
guess  what  I’m  up  to,  take  care  to  be  mum  about  it  to 
the  other  servants,  if  you  want  mo  to  keep  you  on.” 

“  Very  well,  sir.” 

“  I  want  you  to  put  me  up  to  a  thing  or  two  in  a 
quiet  way.  To  begin  with,  I  want  to  know  whethes 
Lady  Elford  is  pretty  warm." 

“Pretty  warm,  Mr.  Law — ^Trevor?” 
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“  Well  off,  you  fool !” 

“  Really  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  know  Bomo 
think  that  Bhe  has  a  large  income.  But,  judging  from 
little  hints  dropped  by  her  maid,  I  should  be  inclines  to 
doubt  her  having  much.” 

“  All  right ;  I  thought  so,  by  gad !  Not  a  penny  to 
bless  herself  with !  And  she’d  cost  a  good  bit  to  keep, 
eh?” 

Williams  smiled  to  himself.  This  looked  very  like  a 
prospect  for  her  ladyship,  he  thought.  “  No,  I  can’t 
say  tlnat  Lady  Elford  has  e.vtravagant  tastes,  sir ;  not 
for  a  ijerson  in  her  position,”  he  replied  with  a  good- 
natured  attempt  to  advance  matters — all  the  more  good- 
natured  since  her  ladyship  w'as  no  favourite  of  his. 
Williams  also  felt  that  these  were  times  when  it  was 
wise  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible  ;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  Lady  Elford  might  come  into  power. 

“  But  what  the  dooce  does  she  keep  a  maid  for  ?  I’m 
not  going  to  stand  that,  you  know.  If  she  stops  here 
she'll  have  to  learn  to  dress  herself.  However,  I’d 
better  have  that  out  with  her  alone.  Just  go  and  ask  her 
■with  my— compliments  to  come  and  speak  to  me  here.” 

Williams  departed  on  his  errand,  his  face  express¬ 
ing  the  gravest  astonishment.  “  Wishes  to  seo  me, 
Williams?  No,  I  am  engaged.”  Then  she  hesitated 
a  little,  sundry  recollections  causing  her  to  waver  in 
her  decision,  and  went  on — “  Perhaps  it  is  better  to 
see  the  man,  Williams.  Say  that  I  will  sec  him  in  a  few 
minutes.”  And  her  ladyship  put  as  much  hauteur  into 
her  tone  and  boaring  as  possible.  The  interview  proved 
rather  a  long  one,  and  Lady  Elford  returned  to  her 
room  ■with  a  relieved  air.  “  You  need  not  continue  the 
packing,  Celeste ;  I  have  been  entreated  to  remain  here 
at  any  rate  a  short  time,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  do 
so.  It  would  not  be  right  to  leave  Mrs.  Trevor  here 
alone,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  sacridee  my  ow'n  feelings  in 
such  a  case.” 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

BO.\RD  AND  LODGING  FOR  A  TWELVEMONTH. 

LI'IT’LE  suspecting  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
hbrary,  and  its  very  important  relation  to  herself, 
Helen  Trevor  ■was  sitting  in  the  same  numb,  listless 
state,  drcamingly  watching  Miss  Raynor’s  busy  fingers. 
The  little  lady  was  busily  employed  stitching  away  at 
some  improbabilities  of  her  own  invention,  for  an 
i^proaching  benevolence  sale.  In  a  gentle  voice,  sub¬ 
dued  to  the  proper  sick-room  tone,  she  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  Dr.  Fenton’s  instructions  with  regard  to 
drawing  the  invalid's  attention  to  cheerful,  every-day 
matters. 

“  Have  you  heard  of  the  Harlands’  offer  to  place  a 
memorial  window  in  the  north  aisle,  my  dear  ?” 

“  Window — memorial - ?” 

“  Yes,  I  assure  you,  and  it  is  to  be  a  very  fine  one — 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins — in  memory  of  their  lost 
Lily.  John  is  very  pleased  at  the  idea ;  and  I  believe 
the  order  has  been  given  for  it.  It  will  be  just  opposite 
the  Hall  pew,  and  will  nicely  shut  out  the  churchyard 
view.  And,  really,  picturesque  as  our  churchyard  is, 
with  its  fine  old  trees  and  tombs,  you  may  have  too 


much  of  it,  mayn't  you?  1  have  often  thought  it  is  te 
be  regretted  that  the  Trevor  monument  was  placed  so  , 
exactly  opposite  the  window,  always  reminding  the 
family  of  those  who  were  gone,  and — oh,  dear,  dear! 

I  didn’t  mean — I  hadn’t  the  least  intention!  Good 
gracious  me  P’  The  little  lady  looked  wildly  round  the 
room  in  search  of  a  fresh  subject  for  conversation,  and 
ejaculated  piteously — “Are  you  fond  of  grapes,  ray 
dear?” 

“  Grapes  ?”  echoed  Helen  unconsciously. 

“  Yes,  grapes,  my  pet  lamb !  My  poor  darling  dear  I” 
exclaimed  Miss  Raynor,  bursting  into  tears  of  joy  to 
find  that  her  cruel  speech  had  been  unnoticed.  “I 
think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  grapes  in 
the  time  of  troub — sickness,”  went  on  the  little  lady 
hysterically.  “  I  remember  that - ” 

The  door  was  hastily  flung  open,  and  Mary  Talbot 
rushed  into  the  room.  Mary  Tidbot,  usually  the  most 
calm  and  self-possessed  of  women,  ran  into  the  room 
and  flung  herself  at  Helen  Trevor’s  feet,  sobbing 
hysterically,  with  her  arms  clasped  tightly  about  her 
friend’s  waist. 

“  What  is  it,  dear  ?”  asked  Helen  absently — no  more 
aroused  from  her  lethargy  by  Mary  Talbot’s  excitement 
than  she  had  been  by  Miss  Raynor’s.  Presently  she 
went  on  in  a  soft  voice — “  Ah,  I  know !  It  was  very 

dreadful — very  hard  to  part - ”  Her  hands  trembled 

about  Mary’s  neck.  “  You  must  try  to  bear  it  now, 
you  know.  What  is  it  about  the  weary  being  at  rest? 

I  can’t  remember — but  you  know,  don’t  you,  dear  ?  The  v 
weary  are  at  rest — the  wicked — what  was  it  about  the 
wicked  ?  Wasn't  tliere  something  about  the  wicked  ?” 

It  was  terrible  to  them  to  hear  her  speak  thus,  utterly 
unconscious  of  her  own  position,  as  though  she  could 
only  realise  what  the  shock  had  been  to  others,  and 
thought  that  she  herself  had  only  to  feel  for  them. 
Mary  shuddered,  and  gently  extricated  herself.  What 
could  she  say?  How  could  she  awaken  the  donnant 
feeling  without  risk  of  giving  too  great  a  shock  ?  i 

Before  she  had  time  to  collect  her  senses  sufficiently 
to  decide,  the  door  was  again  thrown  open  and  old 
Wing  tottered  into  the  room,  followed  by  Stephens, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  restrain  him,  and  fell  at  hU 
mistress's  feet. 

“Forgive  me  1  Forgive  me,  for  I  felt  so  much  !  I 
was  half  wild  I” 

“  Forgive  you !  Forgive  you  for  having  feeling,  dear 
old  friend  ?  It  must  be  very  nice  to  have  feeling,  I 
think.”  She  stooped  her  head  towards  him,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  terrible  pathos,  as  she  went  on— 

“  Pray  for  me — I  cannot  feel — my  heart  has  turned  to 
stone — feeling  died  when  I  left  Thorsall.” 

“  Come  away,  she  is  not  conscious,”  whispered  Mary, 
Then  she  glanced  round  at  the  weeping  faces  of  Miss 
Raynor  and  Stephens,  and  bethought  herself  of  making 
an  experiment.  Anything  would  be  better  than  this 
horrible  deadness  to  suffering.  Making  Wing  seat 
himself,  which  in  his  weak  state  he  was  very  glad  to  do, 
Mary  Talbot  addressed  herself  to  Miss  Raynor,  appa¬ 
rently  taking  no  notice  of  Helen. 

“  Mias  Raynor,  there  have  been  some  very  strange 
disclosures  downstairs,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  made  further  known.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Trevor’s 
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friends  ought  to  be  made  acqujunted  with  what  has 
transpired.” 

I — am  not  at  all  curious,  Miss  Talbot,”  commenced 
Stephens,  with  a  very  pale  face.  “  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  ma’am?”  For  the 
news  had  not  yet  reached  Stephens. 

“  But  if  hliss  Talbot  thinks  it  right  and  proper  to 
make  any  statement,  we  must  allow  her  to  be  the  best 
judge,  Stephens,”  said  the  little  lady  eagerly. 

Mary  half  smiled,  and  began — “  Poor  Mr.  Trevor  has 
been  very  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  there  was  a 
nearer  claimant  to  the  estate  than  himself ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  had,  though  unconsciously,  usurped  the 
position  and  property  of  another  man,  being  also  unable 
to  pay  the  arrears  owing,  so  pressed  upon  his  mind  as 
to  lead  to  the  last  insane  act  of  depriving  himself  of 
life.”  She  spoke  slowly  and  steadily,  and  glancing  at 
Helen’s  face,  which  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  less 
icily  calm,  she  went  on  quietly — “  Mr.  AValter  Trevor 
was  an  honourable,  high-minded  gentleman,  and  you 
can  understand  how  this  misfortune,  which  seemed  to 
come  through  no  fault  of  his  own — for  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  himself  the  rightful  heir — preyed  upon 
his  spirits.  Mr.  Lawson  is  the  rightful  owner  of  all 
the  Trevor  property,  and,  indeed,  the  name.  But  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  Burton  gossips”  (Miss  Raynor 
covered  her  burning  face  with  her  hands)  “  imagined 
that  there  was  a  much  worse  motive  for  this  man 
visiting  at  the  Hall,  and  set  a  most  cruel  story  about. 
But  of  course  all  that  is  quite  cleared  up  now.  I  must 
do  the  man  the  justice  to  say  that  he  seemed  very  much 
suqmsed  that  such  a  report  had  received  the  slightest 
credence  from  any  one  that  was  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Trevor.” 

'The  tears  were  now  slowly  coursing  down  Helen 
Trevor’s  cheeks,  and  Mary  Talbot  made  a  sign  to  the 
others  to  leave  Miss  Raynor  and  herself  alone  with  her. 
Some  minutes  passed  silently  after  Wing  and  Stephens 
had  quitted  the  room,  Mias  Raynor’s  energetic  signs 
for  permission  to  speak  being  negatived  by  Mary 
Talbot,  who  affected  to  be  busily  occupied  in  sorting 
some  wools. 

Presently  Helen  asked  in  alow,  broken  voice — “When 
was  it,  Mary  ?” 

Her  friend  understood  her,  and  replied,  in  a  quiet, 
self-contained  way — “  A  week  ago  to-day.” 

“  And — and — to-day  ‘i’”  asked  Helen,  the  tears  falling 
fast  now. 

“The  fnner.al  took  place  to-day,  my  dear  Helen.” 

There  was  a  dead  silence  again,  and  Mary  began  to 
grow  very  anxious  as  to  the  success  of  her  experiment. 
Had  she  been  too  plain?  AVouId  there  be  a  relapse? 
But  Helen  spoke  again : — 

“  Have  we  any  right  to  remain  here?  Ought  we  not 
to  go  away  ?  I  cannot  stay  here !” 

“No,  dear,  I  do  not  think  you  can.” 

Helen  IVevor  made  a  great  effort,  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  looked  about  her  in  a  helpless,  bewildered  w’ay. 
“  But  what  must  I  do  ?  where  can  I  go?  Help  me  to 
think,  please.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  I  think  that  the  best  and  only  thing 
you  can  do,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  come  home 
with  mo  for  the  present.  Mamma — will — be  pleased.” 


The  last  sentence  was  pronounced  hesitatingly  and 
doubtfully,  for  Mary  Talbot  could  not  help  feeling 
uncomfortably  conscious  that  she  spoke  more  according 
to  her  hopes  than  her  convictions.  Indeed,  she  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  her  mother’s  anger  towards 
herself  would  be  appeased  by  the  vindication  of  Helen 
Trevor’s  character.  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her  daughter 
had  parted  in  anger ;  each  had  been  obstinately  bent 
upon  gaining  a  point,  and  neither  would  yield.  At 
length,  her  mother  had  angrily  bidden  her  daughter 
remain  with  the  person  she  was  so  quixotically  going  to 
visit.  ^laiy  was  now  in  a  terrible  dilemma,  although 
she  maniigcd  to  keep  up  an  appeanince  of  being  as  self- 
possessed  as  usual.  What  could  she  do?  bhc  must 
make  some  excuse  about  going  on  to  make  preparations, 
and  entreat  her  mother  to  take  the  young  widow  in. 
Perhaps  if  she  humbly  begged  forgiveness  for  her  late 
rebellion  her  mother  might  accede  to  her  wishes.  Little 
Miss  Raynor  came  to  the  rescue  just  at  the  right 
moment. 

“  No,  Mary,  you  really  must  give  way  to  me  in  this. 
Dear  Helen  must  come  to  the  vicarage.  If  she  entirely 
forgives  me  she  must  show  it  by  coming  to  stay,  at  least 
for  some  time,  with  John  and  me.  John  wishes  it,  and 
I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  remain  with  us,  my  dear.  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  show  your  forgiveness.” 

And  the  little  lady  was  so  really  in  earnest,  so  eager 
to  gain  her  point,  that  Mary  Talbot  could  give  way 
with  a  very  good  grace. 

“  Well,  if  you  desire  it  so  very  much,  of  course  I 
must  yield,  my  dear  Miss  Raynor ;  and,  indeed,  the 
vicarage  will  no  doubt  be  a  more  quiet  and  fit  home 
than  our  own  just  now,  with  a  wedding  so  near  at  hand. 
But  Helen  ought  to  leave  here  at  once — it  cannot  be  an 
hour  too  soon.  Can  you  go  forward  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments,  Miss  Raynor,  while  Stephens  and  I  are  pre¬ 
paring?”  said  Mary,  ringing  the  bell  for  Stephens. 
“  You  would  be  equal  to  the  short  drive,  I  think,  dear 
Helen?” 

“Yes." 

And  Mary  w^as  rejoicea  to  perceive  that  the  necessity 
for  exertion  was  already  beginning  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  Helen. 

“  Stephens,  Mrs.  Trevor  is  going  to  the  vicar.agc. 
How  soon  could  you  get  her  ready?”  asked  Mary 
Talbot  as  the  maid  entered  the  room. 

“  Directly,  ma’am  ;  in  less  than  half-an-hour.  I  can 
do  the  other  necessary  work  after  my  mistress  has 
left,”  replied  Stephens,  very  much  relieved  by  the 
information. 

“  Then  I  had  better  go  at  once,  my  deare,”  said  little 
Miss  Raynor. 

With  Stephens’  assistance  she  was  equipped  for 
the  walk  in  five  minutes,  and  started  off  with  a  very 
important  air,  to  give  her  brother  a  short  account  of 
what  had  occurred  at  the  Hall  and  bring  back  the 
pony-carriage  for  Helen’s  use.  Mary  Talbot  and  she 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ask  the  new 
squire  for  the  use  of  a  vehicle.  Stephens  moved  deftly 
and  silently  about  her  work,  and  by  the  time  Mias  Raynor 
returned,  Helen  was  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  and  sat, 
with  a  thick  veil  drawn  down,  ready  to  descend. 

But  03  soon  as  the  pony-carriage  was  drawn  up,  and 
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Miss  Kaynor’s  mission  became  known,  there  was  a 
violent  ringing  of  bells,  and  presently  a  message  was 
brought  Mary  Talbot  that  the  squire  requested  to  sec 
her  in  the  library  immediately.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  refuse  and  put  as  much  scorn  into  her  answer 
as  she  felt,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  showed  her  that, 
for  Helen’s  sake,  it  might  be  better  to  temporise  a  little 
— until  the  latter  was  fairly  out  of  the  house. 

“I  say,  miss,  what’s  all  this  about  going  away?” 
exclaimed  Richard  Trevor  as  she  entered  the  room,  if 
it  could  be  called  entering,  for  she  remained  very  close 
to  the  door.  “  I’ve  been  fair  and  above-board,"  he 
went  on,  “  and  she  needn’t  be  hurrying  away  like  this, 
as  if  she  wasn't  welcome  I” 

“  Mrs.  Trevor  c.annot  remain  here,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  that's  all  bosh  1  I  know  what  you’ve  got  in 
your  head ;  but  I’ve  made  it  all  right.  I’ve  just  been 
telling  the  other  one  that  she  may  stop  here  as  long  as 
Mrs.  Trevor  does — to  stop  people’s  mouths,  you  know.” 

“  But  it  is  quite  impossible - ’’ 

“  Now  don’t  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  sjiy  no,  miss. 
You’ve  got  to  think  what’s  best  for  her,  you  know ; 
and  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  things  pleasant,  so  we 
two  ought  to  be  of  one  mind." 

“  But  after  what  has  happened  it  is  absolutely - ” 

“  If  any  of  them  servants  have  been  cheeky  just  tell 
me,  and  out  they  shall  go,  neck  and  crop  I  But  you 
must  get  her  to  stay.  I’m  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  do 
things  mean  ;  and  there’s  her  maid’s  wages  down  for  a 
year,  if  she  likes.  You  tell  her,  from  me,  that  if  she  ll 
only  make  herself  agreeable  and  play  me  a  tune  now 
and  then,  she’s  welcome  to  board  and  lodging  for  her 
and  the  other  one,  and  her  servant  too,  for  a  twelve- 
month  !  After  a  year  we  shall  see,  eh,  miss  ?  I  can’t 
speak  fairer  than  that,  now,  can  I?" 

“Really,  how - ?  It  is  quite  impossible  for  Mrs. 

Trevor  to  remain  here — quite,  Mr. — Mr. - ’’  The 

name  Trevor  died  on  her  lips. 

“  Why  not  ?  If  the  other  one.  Lady  Elford,  stops, 
it  will  be  all  right.  People  are  dooced  particular,  I 
think,  if  they  object  to  that !  Just  let  me  see  her  and 
try  what  I  can  do,  now.” 

“  That  is  impossible !’’  returned  Mary,  very  decidedly. 
“  Mrs.  Trevor  is  too  ill  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  she 
must  be  spared  all  excitement.” 

“  Then  why  can’t  she  stop  where  she  is  ?  This  place 
is  quiet  enough — a  dooced  deal  too  quiet  to  soot  my 
taste.” 

“  She  cannot  stay  here — no  friend  of  hers  could  wish 
itl” 

“But  where  is  she  going  to,  then — her  mother’s? 
That  aint  much  of  a  place.” 

“For  the  present,  she  is  going  to  stay  with  her 
friends  Mr.  and  Miss  Raynor,  at  the  vicarage.” 

“But  parsons  aint  often  rich,  and  she  hasn’t  a 
stiver  of  her  own,  from  what  I  can  make  out.  The 
thirty  pounds  a  year  she  had  when  she  was  married 
was  re-invested  in  her  husband’s  name,  and,  of  course, 
comes  to  me  now.  Why,  she  can’t  have  enough  to  pay 
for  decent  mourning.  I’ll  bet  1  Come,  miss,  you’ve  got 
some  sense — I  can  soe  that  by  the  cut  of  your  face ; 
just  you  persuade  her  not  to  give  up  the  chance  of  a 
good  home.  Good  homes  don’t  go  a-begging,  tell  her ; 


and  if  a  ten,  or  I  don’t  mind  saying  a  twenty  ponn* 

note,  will  be  of  any  use  to  you -  You're  a  stiff- 

backed  one,  you  arc !”  he  ejaculated,  as,  with  a  look 
of  contempt,  Mary  Talbot  went  out  of  the  room. 

But  she  stood  in  anxious  thought  outside  the  room 
a  few  moments,  then  turned  again  towards  the  library, 
tapped  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  looked  in  with  a 
flushed  face. 

“  I  daresay  you  mean  well,  Mr.  Trevor,  and  if  yon 
really  have  the  respect  you  profess  to  feel  for  my  poor 
friend,  you  will  grant  the  request  I  am  going  to  make  ” 

“  Ten  would  have  been  enough,”  ho  thought.  “  All 
right,  miss,  what  is  it  ?”  he  asked. 

“  I  want  to  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  keep  out  of 
sight  while  Mrs.  Trevor  is  passing  to  the  carriage. 
Remember  how  painful — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  must 
speak  plain.  The  eight  of  you  would  bring  so  many 
painful  recollections  of  the  events  of  the  last  week.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  he  replied  sulkily.  “  She  sha’n’t  be 
troubled  in  that  way.  It  aint  for  me  to  make  myself 
too  cheap.  She'll  be  glad  enough  to  see  me  by-and-by, 
no  fear !” 

And  Richard  Trevor  really  believed  what  he  said. 
As  the  door  closed  upon  Mary  Talbot,  he  smiled  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  and  rattled  his  money  in  his 
pockets  with  the  agreeable  reflection  that  Squire  Trevor 
of  Trevor  Hall  had  only  to  throw  his  handkerchief 
when,  and  to  whom,  he  pleased.  It  pleased  him  to 
throw  it  to  Helen  Trevor.  Sooner  or  later  she  was  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  elevated  once  more  to  the 
position  of  mistress  at  the  Hall. 

“She  regular  took  my  fancy  from  the  beginning. 
There  aint  a  better  step  to  be  found  in  all  England 
than  hers,  and  her  I  mean  to  have !  I  aint  going  to 
stand  out  about  her  being  poor ;  and  she  11  be  ready 
enough  by-and-by,  no  fear  1” 

Helen  was  hurried  by  her  two  friends,  as  fast  as  her 
trembling  limbs  would  carry  her,  downstairs  and 
through  the  hall,  where  stood  a  group  of  silent,  weep¬ 
ing  servants.  They  had  been  warned  not  to  make 
any  demonstration,  as  their  young  mistress’s  state  was 
too  critical  to  allow  of  leave-takings. 

“  And  you  know,”  said  the  kind-hearted  little  Miss 
Raynor,  “  that  when  she  is  able  to  see  you,  you  will  be 
welcome  at  the  vicarage.” 

So  Helen  Trevor  was  got  away  without  any  fresh 
excitement.  Mary  noticed  that  she  did  not  once  look 
back  towards  the  Hall :  the  mere  quitting  it  seemed  to 
give  her  no  pain. 

They  found  the  good  old  vicar  waiting  in  the  porch 
to  receive  his  guests.  He  led  her  into  the  prettj 
moming-room  of  the  vicarage,  looking,  with  its  birds 
and  flowers,  and  bright  chintz  covers,  more  cosy  and 
home-like  than  any  room  at  the  Hall  had  ever  looked. 

■“  Welcome,  my  dear  child ;  come  in  and  rest.” 

Poor  weary  heart,  she  looked  round  with  an  eagei 
longing  at  the  word.  Yes,  it  was  a  place  to  rest  in 
and  these  were  people  to  rest  with.  Presently  she  ws 
gently  led  away  to  an  upper  chamber,  and  consigned 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  delighted  Miss  Raynor. 

Mary  Talbot  felt  that  it  was  now  quite  time  she 
should  make  her  peace  at  home,  and  explain  what  bad 
I  taken  place  during  her  stay  at  the  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII, 

UR.  RICHARD  TREVOR  BEHAVES  LIKE  A  LORD. 

R.  RICHARD  TREVOR  stood  at  tlio  libi-ary 
window  sullenly  watching  the  little  pony  carriage 
until  it  was  driven  out  of  sight,  then  he  turned  aud 
rang  the  bell. 

“  Is  Laily  Elford  packing  up  ?” 

“  I  don't  know,  sir." 

“Then  just  ask  her  maid.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Williams  retumed  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Celeste  had  received  no  onlers  about 
packing ;  indeed,  her  ladyship  had  not  long  befoix; 
stated  tliat  she  was  going  to  remain  at  the  Hall. 

“Oh,  yes,  but  I’ve  changed  my  mind  since  that. 
So  just  go  and  tell  her  ladyship,  with  my  complhnents,  | 
that  she  needn't  stop  here  any  longer.  I  told  her  that 
I  didn’t  mind  her  stopping  on  a  bit,  if  Mrs.  Trevor  did. 
But  she  isn’t  going  to  stay  ;  her  friend,  that  stiff-backed 
Miss  What’s-her-name,  set  her  face  against  it,  and 
persuaded  her  to  go  off  to  the  vicarage  instead;  so 
Lady  Elford  isn’t  wanted  now,  yon  see.  Just  go  and 
tell  her  so,  all  polite,  of  course,  you  know.  Wait  a 
bit,  though,  Williams.  Til  do  the  thing  handsome ;  1 
know  how  to  bcliave  to  ladies,  and  Tin  not  one  of  your 
mean  sort.  Carry  this  ten-pound  note  to  her,  and  say 
if  she  likes  to  stay  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  I  don't 
mind.  Tm  getting  regular  tip-top  I”  he  went  on  com¬ 
placently  to  himself,  as  Williams  disappeared.  “  You 
are  doing  things  like  a  lord,  Richard  Trevor,  Ti.s-quire ! 
It  all  comes  easy  enough  when  one  gets  used  to  it  a  bit.” 

Lady  Elford  was  quite  unaware  of  her  sister-in-law’s 
departure,  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat 
not  commanding  a  view  of  the  drive  from  the  house, 
and  Miss  Celeste  being  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  affairs  to  bring  the  news  to  her.  After  enjoying 
a  nice  little  early  dinner,  she  had  just  made  herself 
comfortable  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  window,  in  what 
had  been  Helen  Trevor’s  moming-room,  and  was  com¬ 
placently  sipping  her  coffee  as  she  arranged  little  plans 
for  her  future  conduct  at  the  Hall,  when  Williams 
entered  the  room. 

“What  is  it,  AVilliams?”  she  inquired,  with  the 
grand-dame  air  which  she  had  found  so  very  effective 
half-an-hour  before.  “A  letter?”  and  she  languidly 
stretched  forth  her  hand. 

What  were  her  feelings  to  perceive  an  open  ten- 
pound  note  lying  on  the  waiter,  and  to  bo  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  message  which  Williams  gravely  repeated 
as  he  presented  it!  For  the  moment  she  sank  back 
into  her  chair,  utterly  unable  to  reply.  But  she  pre¬ 
sently  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  put  on  a  haughty 
air,  and  bid  him  carry  the  note  back  to  his  master, 
with  her  scorn  and  contempt. 

“Tell  him  tliat  Lady  Elford  remembers  too  well 
what  is  due  to  herself  to  remain  another  day  in  the 
house  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  character !  His 
name  will  ever  be  Lawson  to  me.  And,  Williams,  send 
Celeste  to  me ;  she  must  pack  up  as  quickly  as  she  can, 
for  if  the  Nortons  arc  full,  I  must  stay  at  the  King’s 
Head  to-night.  Be  sure  to  say  with  my  scorn  and 
contempt.” 


“  Very  well,  my  lady.” 

But  scorn  and  contempt  notwithstanding,  she  was 
painfully  conscious  that  every  servant  in  the  house 
knew  that  she  had  first  agreed  to  renc.ain  there,  and 
that  she  was  now  being  dismissed  with  insults,  and 
valued  at  her  true  worth. 

“  Williams  says  that  you  have  changed  your  mind 
again,  and  arc  going  away  to-day,  after  all ;  is  it  true,  my 
lady  exclaimed  Miss  Celeste  brusquely,  as  she  entered 
the  room. 

“  Yes,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  Celeste.  I  hear 
that  Ill'S.  Trevor  has  left,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
remain.  It  is  now  but  live  o'clock,  aud  I  might  get 
away  by  h.alf-past  six  or  seven  if  you  go  through  the 
packing  quickly.” 

iliss  Celeste  tossed  her  hen<l, 

“  There  isn’t  a  moment's  pc.oce !  First  I’m  told  to 
pack,  then  to  uiquick,  and  now  jiack  again,  without  the 
least  consideration  about  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  it 
all.  But  there,”  she  added,  scarcely  lowering  her 
voice,  “  sonic  people  think  that  they’ve  only  got  to 
order.” 

The  fact  being  that  Miss  Celeste  was  out  of  temper 
on  her  own  account.  Since  hearing  the  new  squire’s 
estimation  of  his  enslaver,  Mr.  Williams’  attentions  had 
wonderfully  cooled  towards  her,  and  he  had  found  ways 
and  me.ms  of  making  her  understand  that  their  love 
days  were  over.  He  had  even  been,  as  she  considered 
it,  mean  enough  to  allude  to  their  engagement  as  a 
little  agreeable,  harmless  flirtation,  wliich  her  departure 
with  I.ady  Elford  would  naturally  put  an  end  to. 
Moreover,  he  had  hypocritically  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  termination  of  their  pleasant  companionship,  and 
pretended  to  envy  the  next  gentleman  that  should  be 
equally  blessed.  Her  own  disappointment  made  her  less 
inclined  to  bear  with  her  mistress,  and  I.afly  Elford  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  keep  up  her  dignity  while  smarting 
under  the  sharp  sting  which  Miss  Celeste  managed  to 
introduce  into  her  speech. 

“  ^ly  lady,  indeed !  a  pretty  ladyship  she  is !  She’s 
as  poor  as  Job,  I  know,  though  she  doesn’t  think  I 
know  it,  and  she  won't  bo  able  to  keep  a  maid  any 
longer,  so  I  shall  just  give  her  a  bit  of  ray  mind  I” 

And  a  very  pitiful  mind  it  was,  to  judge  by  the 
“  bit”  presented  to  her  ladyship. 

Celeste  was  suddenly  afflicted  with  bodily  weakness, 
too,  and  opined  that  if  the  packing  was  to  be  got 
through  in  a  couple  of  hours,  or,  indeed,  at  all  that 
night,  she  must  have  the  assi.stance  of  two  housemaids, 
who  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  lend  their  aid,  if  her 
ladyship  made  it  worth  their  while.  And,  as  Mis.s 
Celeste  had  an  interview  with  them  previously.  Lady 
Elford  found  that  nothing  less  than  a  sovereign  each, 
which  she  could  very  ill  spare,  icould  make  it  worth 
their  while.  Williams  had  related  the  story  of  the  ten- 
pound  note  and  the  message  in  the  housekeeper’s  room, 
and  Miss  Celeste  thought  that  it  was  a  great  pity  ten- 
pound  notes  should  go  begging  about  the  house.  There¬ 
fore,  just  before  Ijidy  Elford  and  she  were  about  to 
depart,  some  two  hours  later,  she  begged  an  interview 
with  the  new  squire,  and  turned  her  knowledge  of  her 
mistress's  “  ways”  to  her  own  account. 

I  Lady  Elford  had  employed  the  time  in  going  swiftly 
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from  room  to  room,  and  gathering  a  large  collection  of 
what  she  termed  her  “  belongings.” 

With  the  assistance  of  the  maids  pressed  into  her 
service,  innumerable  valuables  were  hastily  packed 
into  a  number  of  boxes  and  cases  collected  in  her  room 
and  the  gallery  outside.  'ITiey  were  all  labelled, 
numbered,  and  roughly  corded  by  the  time  a  fly  and 
tight  cart  for  the  luggage,  ordered  from  the  King’s 
Head,  drew  up  at  the  front  entranee  of  the  Hall.  The 
cart  should  have  been  sent  round  to  the  other  entrance, 
and  the  luggage  taken  down  the  back  staircase,  as  the 
servants  well  knew,  but  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  rule  in  this  instance,  and  Lady  Elford  was  too  pre¬ 
occupied  to  notice  their  forgetfulness.  She  watched 
each  box  and  case  carried  down  before  her,  and  then 
herself  descended  to  the  hall.  'I’here  she  found  the 
servants  drawn  up,  as  she  supposed,  to  show  a  last 
respect  to  Lady  Elford,  the  sister  of  the  late  squire. 

'*!  caunot  shake  hands  with  you  individually,  my 
good  friends ;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.  But  1 
will  just  wish  each  and  all  happiness  and  success  for 
the  future,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be 
comfortably  placed  in  your  next  situations.  Of  course 
you  will  leave  the  Hall ;  no  respectable  servant  could 
remain  here,  and  if  my - ” 

“AVell,  that’s  coming  it  pretty  strong,  that  is,  my 
lady,”  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow.  Turning  sharply 
round,  she  met  the  grinning  face  of  Mr.  Richard 
Trevor,  who  had  opened  the  room-door  behind  her. 
“  Why  can't  respectable  servants  remain  here  now, 
I  should  like  to  know?  You  was  ready  enough  to  stop 
yourself  when  I  asked  you  two  or  three  hours  ago !” 

“  Carry  those  boxes  to  the  cart,”  said  her  ladyship, 
haughtily  turning  her  back  upon  him,  and  indicating 
the  large  heap  of  packages  to  the  men  from  the  King’s 
Head,  who  stood  near  the  door  awkwardly  looking  on. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  that’s  all  yours. 
Lady  Elford?”  said  the  new  squire. 

“Carry  those  boxes  out!”  she  exclaimed  to  the 
wondering  men. 

They  lifted  a  case,  and  began  to  carry  it  towards  the 
door. 

“  Wait  a  bit  1  Stop  where  you  are,  I  toll  you !” 
called  out  the  squire  roughly,  'rhen  he  turned  towards 
Lady  Elford  again.  “  Come,  I  say,  this  is  rather  too 
much  of  a  good  thing !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ? 
Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  let  all  that  go  out  of  my 
house  without  knowing  whether  it's  yours  or  not  ?” 

“  Man  !  do  you  dare  to  insinuate - ?” 

“  Lord,  yes !  I  can  dare  a  pretty  deal  in  that  way 
when  my  temper’s  up.  Don't  you  try  it  on  how  much 
I  can  dare,  my  lady,  that’s  all !” 

“Do  you  hear  me!  Carry  that  to  the  cartl”  ex¬ 
claimed  her  ladyship,  stamping  her  foot. 

“  Not  if  I  know  it.  Take  that  box  out  at  your 
peril !” 

.  And  Mr.  Richard  I'revor  stepped  forward  in  a 
manner  which  made  the  men  put  down  their  burden 
at  once,  and  caused  the  colour  in  her  ladyship's  face  to 
change  from  red  to  white. 

“Williams,  Robert,  James  I  Here,  you  fellows,  set 
to  work.” 

And  in  five  minutes  every  box  was  roughly  uncorded. 


forced  open,  and  its  contents  strewed  over  the  hall 
floor.  Lady  Elford  was  not  naturally  giveu  to 
fainting,  but  she  was  glad  to  sink  into  the  nearest 
chair  and  close  her  eyes  for  a  few  moments.  She  heard 
the  exclamations  of  wonder,  and  the  remarks,  not  very 
complimentary  to  herself,  when  one  valuable  after 
another  was  brought  to  light.  •  • 

“  Even  the  little  marble  Pikey,  out  of  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  that  it  was  said  cost  so  much  in  foreign  parts !” 

“  Lor !  if  that  aint  the  gold  casket !  My !” 

“  And  the  Sever  clock,  too.  AVell  I” 

“  Why  there’s  the  jewelled  vase !” 

“  Come,  Miss  Celeste,  we  needn’t  detain  your  mis¬ 
tress  any  longer,”  said  the  squire.  “  I^end  a  hand  and 
put  what  belongs  to  her  ladyship  into  her  boxes.  We 
can  carry  the  other  things  back  to  their  places  after¬ 
wards.  You  haven’t  got  such  bad  taste,  my  lady,  upon 
my  soul !  Why,  your  brother  told  me  that  that  casket 
alone  is  worth  a  good  two  hundred !” 

“  They  are  all  my  own,  fellow !”  screamed  her 
ladyship,  starting  from  her  seat  and  shaking  her  fists 
at  him  in  a  way  which  any  other  lady,  whether  in  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  or  Belgravia,  may  sometimes  do  under  severe 
pressure ;  oddly  enough  verifying  the  poet’s  words, 
“  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 
“They  were  all  gifts  from  my  poor  dead  brother, 
wretch !” 

“  When  you  can  prove  it  you  shall  have  them,  my 
lady;  and  that's  fair  enough  for  anybody,  I  should 
think.  I  don’t  want  what  isn’t  my  own  I”  said  the 
squire  with  a  load  laugh.  And  he  was  generous 
enough  to  press  an  additional  sovereign  into  Miss 
Celeste’s  hand  at  parting.  “  For  she  saved  me  a  good 
six  or  seven  hundred  I’m  sure,  if  it’s  a  penny,”  he  added, 
sotto  voct,  as  he  glaneed  at  the  heap  of  valuables  and 
rapidly  summed  up  their  value. 

I.Ady  Elford  was  not  the  kind  of  person  to  find  many 
friends  in  the  time  of  trouble.  She  knew  that  the 
assembled  gazers  were  feeling  anything  but  sympathy 
for  her,  as  her  boxes  were  lightly  tossed  on  to  his 
shoulder  and  carried  out  by  one  of  the  men.  Miss 
Celeste’s  luggage  had  a  much  more  impoitant  appear¬ 
ance  than  her  mistress’s  after  the  weeding  process  had 
been  gone  through. 

“  Remember,”  said  Lady  Elford,  who  had  recovered 
herself  a  little,  and  looked  back  with  a  dignified  air 
from  the  hall  door,  “I  protest  against  this  injustice — 
I  consider  myself  robbed ;  for  all  those  things  were 
given  to  me  by  my  poor  brother.” 

“  I  advise  you  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  to  talk  about 
robbing.  Lady  Elford.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  thought  of 
him  that's  just  buried,  I’d  make  you  pay  pretty  dearly 
for  trying  to  carry  off  my  property  like  this,  ’pon  my 
soul  I  would.” 

She  haughtily  descended  the  steps,  and  entered  the 
fly,  trying  to  look  unconscious  of  the  screams  of 
laughter  from  the  servants  at  some  new  witticism  of 
the  squire’s.  But  she  was  not  to  escape  without  a 
parting  shot  from  the  enemy. 

“  Wait  a  bit,  though, ”  called  out  Mr.  Richard 
Trevor,  advancing  towards  the  door,  and  looking  down 
at  her  as  she  sat  in  the  fly.  “  There’s  them  orders 
that  you  have  been  giving  right  and  left  all  the  week. 
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Juat  leave  word  where  the  bills  are  to  be  sent  in,  will 
you?  You’ll  find  them  pretty  heavy,  for  your 
ladyship ’'seemed  not  to  spare  expense.  But  it’s  all 
right,  I  daresay,”  he  added,  with  a  momentary  gleam 
of  pity  for  the  terrified  woman.  “Drive  on,  coach¬ 
man.” 

Lady  Elford  had  played  her  cards  to  make  a  much 
more  graceful  exit  from  the  Hall  than  this.  Only  a 
short  week  before  she  had  visions  of  being  led  down 
the  terrace  steps  by  a  stately  gentleman,  amid  the 
parting  good  wishes  of  a  bevy  of  smiling  friends, 
and  being  whirled  away  in  an  elegant  carriage  to  the 
music  of  a  merry  peal  of  bells. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

STEPHENS  LOSES  HER  TEMPER. 

FTER  his  skirmish  with  Lady  Elford,  Mr.  Richard 
Trevor  rested  awhile,  fortifying  himself  with 
sundry  glasses  of  port.  “  Not  that  it’s  hurt  me,”  he 
thought ;  “  a  set-to  like  that  soots  me  a  precious  sight 
better  than  to  be  shut  up  in  a  bedroom  and  dosed  with 
doctor’s  stuff.  It’s  only  half-past  seven  now,  and  I’m 
good  for  a  little  more  business.”  He  rang  the  bell  and 
desired  Williams  to  send  in  Old  Jerus.'ilein,  meaning 
Wing.  Determined  to  begin  with  spirit,  ho  made  up 
his  mind  to  continue  the,  as  he  considered  it,  exor¬ 
bitant  wages  which  the  late  squire  had  given  to  the 
old  man  ;  although  he  must  warn  him  not  to  let  it  be 
known,  lest  the  other  servants  might  expect  the  like 
gsnerosity. 

“  Mr.  Wing  left  the  Hall  nearly  two  hours  ago,  sir ; 
shortly  after  Mrs.  Trevor  went,”  said  Williams. 

“Left  the  Hall?  What  for?  AVhy,  con-found  it 
all !  what  a  hurry  he  was  in !  I  suppose  he  thought 
he’d  got  no  chance  of  being  kept  on  at  his  age.  But 
he  needn’t  have  been  afraid,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  the  thing  handsome.  However,  he  isn't  far  off, 
I  daresay ;  and  he’ll  be  glad  enough  to  come  back 
when  he  hears  what’s  in  store  for  him.  One  of  you 
chaps  can  go  over  to  Burton  this  evening  and  look  him 
up.  You’ll  find  him  somewhere  in  the  place — at  one 
of  the  inns  maybe.  Tell  him  what  I  say ;  it  will  cheer 
him  up  to  hear  the  news.” 

Williams  had  his  own  opinion  upon  that  point;  but 
he  only  coughed  discreetly  behind  his  hand. 

“Mrs.  Trevor’s  maid  isn’t  gone,  is  she?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Well,  tell  her  that  I  want  to  speak  to  her.  And — 
I  say,  you  fellow,  don’t  be  in  such  a  confounded  hurry 
to  carry  off  that  bottle  !  Just  tip  it  up,  and  let  me  see 
whether  it’s  empty  first.” 

“  I  have  hitherto  always  lived  with  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Trevor,  and  never  been  accustomed  to  be  spoken  to  in 
that  way.  I  see  that  I  should  not  suit  you,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  must  beg  you  to  fill  my  place  as  soon  as  you 
can,”  said  Williams,  drawing  himself  up  as  he  spoke. 
“To  make  a  fuss  about  half  a  glass  of  wine,”  he  thought 
indignantly — “to  me,  that  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  my  bottle  whenever  I  chose.  No ;  I 
can  see  that  the  Hall  is  no  place  for  me  now.  lie 
only  thing  that  would  make  it  worth  while  to  stay  in  a 


house  like  this  would  be  the  pickings,  and  it’s  getting 
pretty  clear  to  me  that  they  will  be  small  enough 
under  him !”  was  his  mental  summing  up.  “  So  the 
sooner  I  look  out  the  better,  while  my  character’s 
good !” 

“  All  right,  my  man ;  be  off  as  soon  as  you  like.  I’m 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  stop,  not  I.  There  are  servants 
enough  to  be  had,  I  take  it,  and  it  isn’t  worth  while  to 
keep  on  a  set  of  lazy,  over-fed  rascals  when  better  can 
be  got  for  the  money.  I  only  wanted  to  do  the  thing 
handsome  by  you  all,  but  I’m  not  going  to  be  t.aken  in 
like  the  other  squire  was — I  aint  quite  so  soft  ns  him. 
Why,  half  the  number  of  you  could  do  the  work  of  this 
house ;  I  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye !” 

Williams  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room,  as 
he  quitted  it  making  way  for  Stephens,  who  presented 
herself  dressed  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  ready  to  de¬ 
part.  She  kept  very  close  to  the  door  as  she  said, 
“  You  wish  to  see  me,  sir?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  Come  in ;  you’ve  got  no  need  to  be 
afraid  of  me ;  I’m  not  the  one  to  be  hard  when  people 
act  fair  and  above-board.  Come  in  and  sit  down.”  And 
to  show  how  generous  he  could  be  on  occasions,  Mr. 
Richard  Trevor  filled  up  his  own  glass  with  wine  and 
presented  it  to  her.  “  Here,  have  a  glass  of  wine  ? 
Don’t  be  afraid — you  and  me  ought  to  be  friends,  you 
know.” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  care  for  wine,  sir;  not 
now.” 

“  Well,  then,  shall  we  say  brandy  ?  Just  a  thimbleful 
neat?  Ila !  ha !  I  know  the  ladies’  taste,  you  sec!” 

“  I  would  rather  not  take  anything,  sir  ;  I  very 
rarely  take  stimulants  of  any  kind.” 

“She  wants  money,  that’s  what  it  is,”  thought  the 
squire,  eyeing  her  rather  sulkily,  as  he  rattled  some 
loose  change  in  his  pockets,  “  and  there’s  been  a  good 
thirty  pound  thrown  away  to-day  one  way  and  another 
already.  I  can’t  stand  this !  No,  ’pon  my  soul,  I  can’t 
go  on  at  this  rate  1” 

“  If  you  can  attend  to  me  now,  sir,  I  shall  be  very 
glad,  for  I  have  very  little  time  to  spare  ;  my  mistress 
will  require  me  at  the  vicarage.  If  you  wish  to  see 
what  I  have  packed  up,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  show 
you ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  best  that  you 
should  know  what  I  take  aw'ay.  I  know  my  poor 
mistress  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  she  would 
not  wish  me  to  carry  away  anything  which  might  have 
been  purchased  out  of  the  Trevor  property,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  have  packed  up  nothing  but  her  clothes  and  the 
few  trinkets  she  possessed  before  her  marriage.  The 
jewel-cases  arc  laid  ready  for  your  inspection,  and  I 
must  trouble  you  to  look  them  carefully  over,  and  give 
me  a  receipt  for  them.  There  is  a  bracelet  missing  to 
the  pearl  set,  but  tliat  I  remember  seeing  in  your 
possession.” 

“All  right ;  I  picked  it  up,  aud  I’ve  got  it  all  safe.” 

He  had  evidently  forgotten  his  former  assertion  as 
to  its  having  been  a  gift  to  him. 

“  Well,  pearls  don’t  take  my  fancy — I  shouldn’t 
think  they  are  worth  much.  There  isn’t  much  gold 
about  the  bracelet.  Was  she  fond  of  thorn?”  he  asked 
hesitatingly. 

“The  pearl  set  was  Mr.  Trevor’s  wedding  gift  to 
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my  mistress,  sir,”  said  Stephens,  fancying  that  she 
perceived  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  “  and  of  course 
she  valued  it  very  highly  on  that  account.” 

“Ah,  valued  it  very  highly,  did  she?”  he  said,  rub¬ 
bing  his  chin  reflectively.  “Well — I  don’t — know — 
but  what — what  might  the  set  be  worth,  now,  do  you 
tbmk  ?  I  know  you’ll  act  fair.” 

“I  think  it  is  worth  a  thou.sand  pounds  with  the 
diamond  clasps,”  replied  Stephens  stiffly. 

“A — thousand  pounds!  I.ord,  what  a - !”  lie 

mentally  added,  “Fool  I  sliould  have  been,”  and 
heartily  congratulated  himself  upon  not  having  given 
way  to  his  first  impulse.  “  But  I  don’t  say  that  she'll 
never  have  them,  mind.  You  tell  her  from  mo  that 
there  may  come  a  day  when  she'll  have  her  pearls 
back,”  he  said,  with  a  meaning  smile ;  in  his  mind's  eye 
seeing  Helen  Trevor  in  the  act  of  bcnd.'ug  her  beau¬ 
tiful  thro.at  to  have  the  necklet  clasped  about  it  by  the 
generous  donor. 

“  I  really  have  no  time  to  spare,”  suggested  Stephens. 

“  All  right ;  go  on,  then,  and  I'll  come  up  with  you 
and  look  over  the  things  myself,”  he  returned,  rising 
from  his  seat  as  he  spoke. 

Stephens  quickly  led  the  way  to  her  mistress’s  room, 
and  one  glance  around  showed  him  that  it  remained  in 
exactly  the  same  state  as  when  Helen  Trevor  had 
occupied  it.  Nothing  was  displaced ;  all  the  expensive 
hixuries  with  which  it  had  been  ^Valte^  Trevor’s  pride 
to  surround  his  wife  lay  scattered  about,  even  to  the 
Sevres,  and  ivory,  and  gold  trifles  on  the  dressing-table. 
Everything  seemed  to  indicate  the  late  presence  of  a 
refined  woman,  the  very  air  being  delicately  perfumed, 
as  though  Helen  Trevor's  atmosphere  still  lingered 
about  the  place.  Even  the  pillows  in  a  low  casy-chair 
still  bore  the  impress  of  her  slight  figure,  although 
Stephens  tossed  them  together  when  she  noticed 
Richard  Trevor's  glance  in  that  direction.  Toor 
Stephens !  To  her  his  presence  in  that  room  seemed 
nothing  less  than  sacrilege. 

He  was  inclined  to  linger  there,  curiously  examining 
the  elegant  trifles  which  Lay  scattered  about. 

“I  say,  she'll  feel  the  difi'erence,  won't  she?” 

“AVill  you  be  good  enough  to  examine  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  jewel-case  as  I  read  over  the  inventory, 
sir?” 

But  Richard  Trevor  did  not  hurry  over  the  process ; 
weighing  bracelets,  chains,  &c.,  in  his  hand  and  asking 
the  value.  At  another  time  Stephens  would  have  been 
amused  by  the  way  in  which  he  passed  over  the  most 
valuable  jewels,  and  was  attracted  by  weight  and 
colour.  But  she  gravely  went  through  her  task  as 
quickly  and  with  as  few  words  as  possible.  Then  she 
pointed  to  some  boxes. 

“  Those  contain  my  mistress's  wardrobe,  sir,  that  I 
am  going  to  take  away.  Il'ould  you  like  to  look  over 
the  things?  ’ 

“  Hang  it,  no !  You  sha’n't  say  that  you  haven't  got 
a  gentleman  to  deal  with.  Come,  now,  just  look  me 
straight  in  the  fiice,  and  tell  me  it’s  all  light,  and  1 11 
believe  you — there !” 

The  boxes  were  certainly  not  either  very  large  or 
numerous,  and  Mr.  Richard  Trevor  had,  besides,  proof 
in  his  hands  tliat  the  most  valuable  of  Helen  Trevor’s 


belongings  were  left  in  his  possession,  so  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  generous. 

“  Come,  say  the  word  and  I’ll  believe  you.” 

To  his  astnnishment  Stephens  hurriedly  threw  open 
the  boxes  one  after  another,  and  tlircw  the  contents  on 
to  the  floor,  her  face  crimson,  and  hands  trembling 
with  passion. 

“  liook  for  yourself!” 

Dainty  dresses,  Laces,  shawls,  mantles,  fine  linen,  &c., 
but  nothing  that  Stephens  need  be  ashamed  to  show. 

He  tried  to  appear  unobservant,  but,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  did  look  greedily  and  curiously  at  the 
dresses,  &c.,  which  the  w’oman  he  admired  most  in  the 
world  had  worn. 

“  AVhat  a  pretty  foot  she's  got,  hasn’t  she  ?”  he  said, 
t.nking  up  a  dainty  satin  boot,  and  turning  it  about  in 
his  great  hand  with  a  smile  tluat  was  meant  to  be  pro¬ 
pitiatory  towards  Stephens.  “A  pretty  foot  always 
takes  my  eye,  for  if  a  woman  is  a  thoroughbred - ” 

Almost  beside  herself  with  anger  and  indignation, 
Stephens  snatched  the  boot  from  his  hand. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  touch  anything  of  hers!" 

“  She’s  regularly  up,”  he  thought.  “  But  she  doesn’t 
look  as  if  a  fiver  w  ould  satisfy  her,  and  I  can’t  come 
down  with  any  more,  ’pon  my  soul  I  can’t !” 

He  made  one  more  little  attempt  to  conciliate,  but  it 
was  received  with  such  quiet  scorn  by  Stephens,  that  he 
locked  the  jewel-cases  in  the  vtardrobe  and  went  his 
way. 

Poor  Stephens!  her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  hastily 
replaced  the  things  in  the  boxes  again.  As  soon  as 
she  had  finished  she  went  down  to  the  housekeeper’s 
room,  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Williams 
before  setting  out  for  the  vicarage.  She  found  them 
sitting  cosily  together,  apparently  discussing  some 
mutu.ally  agreeable  topic,  for  they  greeted  her  with 
smiling  faces.  Stephens  did  not  always  object  to 
stimulants,  for  she  now  gladly  accepted  the  glass  of 
wine  which  Mrs.  Dawson  pressed  upon  her.  The 
latter  lady  seemed  gre.atly  changed  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  days,  and  changed  in  a  way  that  somewhat 
puzzled  Stephens. 

“  Sad  changes  these,  Mrs.  Stephens,”  she  said,  sim¬ 
pering.  “  I  am  going  to  leave  here  to-morrow  morning. 
You  see  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
first  families,  and  I  should  never  get  a  situation  of  any 
consequence  again  if  I  stayed,  for  even  a  short  time, 
with  a  person  like  the  present  squire.” 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Dawson  had  intended 
remaining  as  long  as  it  suited  her  purpose  to  remain, 
anil  had  only  changed  her  mind  upon  hearing  Mr. 
IVilliains'  opinion  respecting  the  squire’s  meanness  and 
the  doubtfulnc.ss  about  “  pickings.” 

“  /  don’t  see  why  you  need  take  another  situation  at 
all,  Mrs.  Dawson,”  said  Williams  significantly. 

“  That  rciiuires  consideration,”  replied  Mrs.  Dawson 
a  little  confusedly  ;  evidently  alluding  to  some  alter¬ 
native  which  he  had  just  proposed,  and  which  wa.s 
not  altogether  unpleosing  to  herself.  “I  hope  you 
will  give  my  love  and  duty  to  the  dear  young  mistress, 
Mrs.  Stephens,”  she  went  on,  “  and  say  that  I  should 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  as  soon  as  she  is  suifi- 
ciontly  recovered  to  see  me.  1  am  sure  you  are  toe 
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land-hearted  to  uiahc  any  mischief  between  Mrs.  Trevor 
and  me  rcspectinj'  the  stories  which  Celeste  set  about. 
Celeste  is  not  what  siie  ought  to  be  herself.  Jlr. 
Williams  has  he.ard  and  seen  quite  enough  to  break  oflf 
his  engagement  with  her,  haven’t  you,  Jlr.  Williams?'' 

“Yes,  certainly,  Mrs.  Dawson.  I  don’t  think  I 
shall  ever  be  taken  in  with  fine  clothes  and  black 
ringlets  again.  No,  Mrs.  Stephens,  the  wife  I  shall 
look  out  for  will  bo  one  that  has  had  some  experience 
in  the  world,  and  with  good  sense  enough  to  save  her 
money  instead  of  spending  it  on  lincrj'.  I’ve  had 
enough  of  young  flighty  girls,  and  now  I  shall  look  out 
for  a  lady  with  some  sense.” 

And  a  very  tender  glance  in  Mrs.  Dawson’s  direction 
seemed  to  intimate  that  she  might  bo  the  happy  lady 
if  she  chose.  At  any  rate  she  possessed  one  if  not 
more  of  the  requisites  which  he  now  considered 
necessary  in  a  wife,  as  a  surreptitious  examination  of  a 
certain  bank-book  had  informed  him. 

“  I  can’t  think  how  I  came  to  t.akc  any  notice  of 
what  a  girl  like  Celeste  s.aid,”  went  on  Mrs.  Daw.son 
smilingly.  “Rut  it  isn’t  in  my  nature  to  think  ill  of 
people,  and  I  didn’t  suspect  that  she  coidd  be  guilty  of 
hatcliing  up  things.” 

Stephens  was  too  much  subdued  by  what  had  taken 
place  to  remind  Mrs.  Dawson  how  ready  she  had  been 
to  think  ill  of  a  person  infinitely  superior  to  Miss 
Celeste.  Besides,  she  could  afford  to  be  generous  now 
that  her  mistress’s  innocence  was  established. 


Pauis,  Xvvcmler. 

HIS  letter  should  be  edged  with  black.  Death  has 
been  very  busy  among  us  this  month,  and  has  not 
spared  the  greatest  and  best  among  us. 

llavin,  the  leader  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  our  liberal  papers — Le  Siecle ;  Rossini, 
our  beloved  artist ;  and  Baron  Rothschild,  the  king  of 
bankers ;  three  celebrities — the  man  of  politics,  the 
man  of  genius,  and  the  man  of  wealth — have  been  taken 
from  us  in  one  short  week. 

Although  funerals  have  been  a  Vordre  du  jour,  Paris 
has  been  wakening  to  its  bright,  fictitious  winter  life, 
for,  alas !  wo  are  fickle,  and  the  funeral  of  the  morning 
decs  not  prevent  the  ball  and  /etc  at  night. 

Tlie  Queen  of  Spain — the  cx-Queen,  we  should  say — 
has  brought  with  her  a  whole  tribe  of  Spaniards,  the 
wealth  and  nobility  of  the  land,  and  they  are  all  the 
fashion  for  the  time. 

Isabelle  seems  to  enjoy  Parisian  society.  Her  recep¬ 
tion  day  is  nmrsday,  and  her  taloin  are  always 
crowded.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  chief  of 
the  Trench  clergy  show  her  special  attention,  and  arc 
present  at  her  sotrics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  youthful  Don  Carlos  is  a 
good  deal  talked  of,  and  very  popular.  Ho  resides  in 
Paris  under  the  name  of  Duke  of  Madrid,  with  his 
young  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 
The  household  of  the  prince  is  on  the  most  simple 
footing :  ho  has  not  even  his  own  carriage,  having  left 
all  his  equipages  at  Gratz,  and  nmy  be  seen  every  day 
in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne  in  a  simple  hired  caleclie.  The 
Princess  JIargaret  is  young  and  fair,  remarkably 


elegant  and  ilistingidle,  but  without  the  least  pretension 
or  vanity.  She  seems  to  shun  admiration,  and  always 
chooses  to  drive  or  walk  in  the  most  retired  walks  of 
the  Bois. 

The  Duke  and  Duchc.=!3  of  JIadrid  arc  at  home  two 
evenings  in  the  week,  and,  besides  a  number  of  Spanish 
grandees,  receive  many  of  the  elite  of  French  society. 
The  Duke  is  especially  fond  of  artists,  authors,  and  /oar- 
nalistes,  and  his  soirees  arc  quite  intellectual  treats  to  those 
happy  enough  to  be  admitted  into  so  choice  a  circle. 

'I’hits  many  salons  afro  opened,  but  there  are  as  yet 
none  but  priviite  parties.  There  will  be  no  official 
balls  until  the  coui't  leaves  Compiegne,  and  it  is 
believed  they  moan  to  remain  there  until  Christmas. 

The  Theatre  Lyriqne  has  commenced  their  winter 
season  with  the  Val  d'Andorre,  and  the  debut  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Daram,  whoso  succis  is  very  great.  The 
Italian  Opera  gives  alternately  II  Darbicre  and  Marla, 
with  .\delina  Patti  and  Fraschini.  The  Gymnase  has 
two  new  pieces,  TJu’rese  Humbert  and  Suzanne  et  les 
Deux  Vicillards;  and  the  new  Vaudeville,  which  is  to  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  December,  is  to  commence  with  a 
new  drama  of  a  favourite  author,  Thdodore  Barriere. 

There  must  always  be  some  mania  or  other  in  this 
Paris  of  ours.  At  present  it  is  the  velocipieU  tuanie. 
It  was  never  very  safe  walking  about  the  crowded 
streets  of  Paris ;  there  was  ever  a  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  a  carriage  if  one  crossed  over  without  the 
greatest  attention,  but  now  it  is  worse  than  ever,  for 
even  the  pavement  is  no  longer  safe.  Velocipedes 
come  driving  along  at  a  furious  pace  on  those  same 
pavements  where  one  used  formerly  to  take  refuge. 
Not  only  are  there  velocipedes  for  gentlemen;  ladies 
have  theirs,  and  children  have  theirs  also.  There  are 
velocipede  clubs,  velocipede  races,  schools  for  learning 
to  drive  them,  banquets  in  honour  of  the  best  veloce- 
mcn.  In  short,  Parisians  have  taken  up  the  velocipede 
with  the  furie  they  show  for  anything  that  happens  to 
have  taken  their  fancy  for  the  moment. 

We  must  also  mention  the  new  game  which  is  the 
delight  of  petites  soirees  this  winter.  It  is  the  game  of 
confessions.  An  album,  upon  every  page  of  wliich  ia 
printed  a  question,  is  handed  about  amongst  the  guests, 
and  each  person  is  required  to  write  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  appears  upon  the  page  where  the  album 
happens  to  be  open  when  it  comes  to  him  or  her.  The 
questions  are,  of  course,  rather  puzzling  sometimes,  but, 
tant  pis,  they  must  be  answered  somehow.  This  jeu- 
(Tesprit,  which  is  calculated  to  bring  out  curious  fancies 
and  brilliant  sallies,  is  in  great  favour,  especially  with 
ladies,  who  are  always  sure  to  get  plenty  of  com¬ 
pliments  and  flattery  through  it,  and  the  album  dea 
confessions  has  superseded  its  predecessors,  the  photo¬ 
graph  and  the  postage-stamp  album. 

Rochefort  of  La  Lanterne  has  hit  upon  a  new  device 
for  sending  his  work  into  France.  He  is  printing  it  on 
thin  bank  post,  capable  of  being  carried  in  a  letter  by 
the  post-office.  8o  to  find  the  Lanterne  now  the 
government  must  break  the  seals  of  all  letters  coming 
from  Belgium.  We  hear,  moicorcr,  he  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  editor  of  your  Glowworm  to  send 
a  proof  to  him  before  its  appearance  on  the  Continent ; 
so  England  will  see  the  light  as  soon  as  we. 
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handles,  and  fasten  on 
each  side  above  the  latter 
some  rosettes  made  of  the 
same  material. 


(FOR  ^oorldtuj  our  Crocket, 
Tatting,  Knit'ing,  Felling,  and 
Embroidmj  Pattems,  vx  leg 
to  recommend  to  Subscribert 
ike  Colima  of  Mrurt.  Walter 
Evom  and  Co,,  of  Derbg.) 


1354  and  1355. 

Lamp  Glass  Covers. 

Material:  Pieces  of  cloth 
in  different  colours,  such  as 
Hack,  white,  red,  and  blue; 
purse-silk  in  green,  yelbw, 
blue,  black,  and  red,  a  few 
threads  only  of  each  colour. 

These  covers  for  lamp 
glasses  are  very  pretty, 
and  can  be  easily  made 
with  a  few  pieces  of  cloth 
in  the  above-mentioned 
colours  and  some  coloured 
purse-silk.  The  lappets 
of  each  fall  over  a  cork 


1852  and  1353. 

Knitting  Bag. 

This  pretty  bag  is  made 
of  netting  in  maize- 
coloured  silk,  darned  with 
light  and  dark  brown 
chenille ;  it  is  completed 
with  a  bag  of  brown  silk. 
The  foundation  shape  con¬ 
sists  of  wire  covert  with 
maize-coloured  silk,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  manner  seen 
in  No.  1352.  The  bottom 
as  well  as  the  top  of  the 


1352. — Wire  Frame  for  Bag,  1353. 


the  netted  stitches.  The  knitting- 
needles  are  to  be  drawn  through 
these  circles,  as  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  3  stitches  left  free  at  the 
end  of  each  side  of  the  netting,  and 
which  now  lie  opposite  each  other, 
are  sewn  on  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  space  from  the  circles  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bag.  'ITien 
stretch  the  netted  part  over  a  wire 
frame,  sew  the  selvedge  stitches  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  dam  the  netting 
with  chenille  from  illustration.  Then 
sew  inside  the  shape  at  the  top  a 

Eiece  of  brown  silk,  to  fonn  the 
ag ;  outside  this  sew  on  a  coiled 
wire  covered  with  chenille.  Lastly, 
wind  also  some  chenille  round  the 


1354.— Lamp  Glass  Cover. 


1355.— Lamp  Glass  Cover 


covered  with  red 
cloth;  the  top  of 
this  cork  is  covered 
by  a  round  piece  of 
cardboard  measur¬ 
ing  IJ  inch  across, 
covered  also  with 
red  cloth.  This 
piece  of  cardboard 
prevents  the  lappets 
from  touching  the 
cork,  and  covers  at 
the  same  time  the 
opening  of  the  lamp 
glass. 

On  No.  1354  the 
large  lappets  are 
made  of  scarlet 
cloth ,  the  small 
branch  pattern  is 
worked  in  applique 
of  white  cloth,  orna¬ 
mented  with  green 
and  yellow  silk. 
The  hanging-down 
lappets  which  imi- 


shape  is  8  inches 
long  and  4  inches 
wide.  When  the 
frame  is  completed 
from  illustration 
(the  handles  arc 
fastened  on  with 
brass  rings),  work 
with  maize  coloured 
silk  a  straight  strip 
of  netting  60  stitches 
wide  and  82  rows 
long;  string  the 
stitches  at  the  sides 
on  a  thread,  with 
the  exception  of  3 
stitches  from  the 
end,  BO  that  they 
stretch  round  a 
brass  ring  measur¬ 
ing  i  of  an  inch 
across,  and  work 
double  stitches  close 
round  this  circle, 
taking  up  at  the 
same  time  one  of 


1358.— Knittinq  Bag. 
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1350.— Bolster  Cushion. 


points  of  the  same  are  made  of  yellow,  red, 
black,  and  green  filoselle. 

No.  1355. — The  lappets  of  this  lamp-glass 
cover  are  alternately  of  red  and  white  cloth ; 
the  spots  on  the  white  pieces  are  embroidered 
with  green  and  red  silk,  and  on  the  red  pieces 
with  white  and  blue  silk.  The  chain  and 
herring-bone  stitches  are  also  to  be  worked 
with  silk  of  different  colours.  Each  lappet 
is  finished  off  with  a  coloured  red  or  blue  silk 
grelot,  or  with  some  black  beads.  For  the 
rest  this  cover  is  made  like  the  preceding  one. 
The  sewing  on  of  the  upper  round  piece  is 
covered  by  a  narrow  ruche  of  blue  silk. 

1356  to  1358. 

B01.STER  Cushion  for  Tra\t:llino. 

Materials;  Grey  and  red Jkecy  wool;  scarlet 
cashmere;  grey  lining;  some  wadding  or  horse- 


1357 


1358. 


hair  for  stuffing 
the  bolster;  scar¬ 
let  cord  and  tas¬ 
sels. 

The  covering 
of  this  bolster 
cushion  consists 
of  diamonds 
worked  with 
grey  fleecy  wool 
in  ribbed  crochet 
stitch  edged  with 
scarlet  wool,  and 
joined  together 
in  the  manner 
seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  in¬ 
tervals  between 
the  diamonds 
are  filled  with 
scarlet  cash¬ 
mere,  which 
forms  the  lining 
of  the  cover. 
Our  pattern  is 
22  inches  long, 
and  measures  18 
inches  round. 

Make  a  foun¬ 
dation  chain  of 
2  stitches  for 
each  diamond : 


Diamond  for  Bousteh  Cushion. 


tate  feathers  are 
made  of  black 
cloth,  the  em¬ 
broidery  is 
worked  with 
yellow  and  red 
silk  in  herring¬ 
bone  stitch.  Ihe 
seam  of  the  lap¬ 
pets  is  covered 
by  a  piece  of 
blue  cloth,  cut 
out  on  one  side 
in  small  scallops, 
and  measuring 
about  li  inches 
across,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with 
point  russe  em¬ 
broidery  in  yel¬ 
low  and  black 
silk.  In  the 
centre  of  this 
piece  a  small  ro¬ 
sette  with  loop 
of  crystal  bc.ads 
is  fastened,  as 
shown  in  illus- 
tratio-n.  The 
small  tassels  be¬ 
tween  the  lap¬ 
pets  and  at  the 


Diamond  for  Bolster  Cushion. 
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miss  the  last  stitch,  aud  work  1  double  in  tlie  Ist ;  then 
1  chain ;  turn  the  work,  insert  the  needle  into  the 
back  chain  of  the  double  stitch,  aud  work  2  double 
stitches  into  the  same.  Work  on  in  this  manner, 
always  increasing  1  stitch  at  the  end  of  each  row,  till 
the  diamond  has  10  stitches,  tlien  work  the  second  half, 
decreasing  1  stitch  at  the  end  of  each  row.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  diamonds  hare  been  worked,  edge 
them  with  double  crochet  in  red  wool,  inserting  the 
needle  farther  into  the  work  for  the  long  double  stitches, 
which  are  worked  between  the  raised  riba,  as  can  be 
seen  in  No.  1357,  and  joining  at  the  same  time  the  dia¬ 
monds  on  to  each  other  at  the  corners.  For  the  sides 
of  the  bolster,  work  (from  illustration)  a  star  with  nine 
diamonds,  the  points  of  which  must  meet  on  the  corners 
of  the  diamonds  of  the  outer  strip.  Tlie  bolster  is 
made  of  a  long  piece  of  grey  lining,  which  is  sewn 
together  at  the  sides  and  stuffed  with  horsehair  or 
wadding.  This  bobter  is  then  corcred  with  scarlet 
cashmere,  and  then  with  the  crochet  diamonds.  It  is 
ornamented  with  a  thick  scarlet  cord  for  the  handle. 
No.  1358  shows  another  diamond  for  the  bolster. 
It  is  worked  with  grey  fleecy  in  crochet  h  tricotcr, 
beginning  also  at  the  comer.  It  is  also  edged  with 
double  stitch  in  red  flloselle,  and  ornamented  with 
point  msK  embroidery  of  the  same  colour. 

1359. — Lamp  Mat. 

MateriaU:  Coloured  and  black  doth;  some  purse-silk, 
cardboard,  fee. 

This  pretty  lamp-mat  is  made  of  pieces  of  cloth  of 
different  colours;  these  pieces  are  ornamented  with 
point  russe  embroidery  with  coloured  silk,  and  sewn 
on  to  one  another.  The  middle  part  of  the  mat,  as  well 
as  the  scallops  round  the  edge  arc  made  of  black  cloth ; 
the  latter  arc  pinked  out.  The  branches  of  the  star 
joined  on  to  the  central  pait,  is  made  of  red  cloth ;  the 
branches  next  to  these  are  of  white  doth.  Cut  first 
from  a  good  paper  pattern  a  round  piece  of  white  calico, 
and  draw  the  pattern  on  the  same.  Then  cut  the 
branches  and  scallops  separately  in  paper ;  paste  these 
paper  parts  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  doth  parts  of 
correspooding  colours,  and  cut  them  out.  Then  paste 
the  cloth  parts  from  illustration  on  the  piece  of  calico 
which  is  to  be  the  lining.  The  pieces  of  doth  are 
fastened  with  herring-bone  stitch,  the  black  pieces 
with  blue  silk,  the  red  pieces  with  yellow  silk,  and  the 
white  ones  witli  brown  silk.  The  rest  of  the  embroi¬ 
dery  is  to  be  worked  in  the  Turkish  stylo;  the  choice 
of  colours  is  left  to  personal  taste. 


OPERAS,  CONCERTS,  AND  MUSICAL 
EN  TERTAINMEN'fS. 

T  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Mr.  Mapleson'a  brief 
after-season  with  the  principal  members  of  Her 
Majesty’s  company  turned  out  very  successfully,  the 
houses  having  been  full  and  fashionable,  especially 
considering  the  season  of  the  year.  The  operas  per¬ 
formed  were,  generally  speaking,  those  most  familiar 
in  the  Italian  repertoire  to  both  artistes  and  audience, 
T  he  Trovalore,  as  usual,  drawing  largely.  In  the  way 
of  novelty,  the  principal  events  were  the  debut,  on  the 


2Gth  October,  of  Miss  Minnie  Ilauck,  a  very  young 
lady  who  had  hardly  passed  her  seventeenth  year,  in 
the  arduous  role  of  Amina  in  La  Stmnamhula,  which 
somewhat  overtaxed  her  power*,  as  did  Marguerite,  the 
heroine  of  Gounod’s  opera;  but  as  Zerfina,  in  Don 
Giacanni,  she  was  more  eqnal  to  the  sitnation.  With 
time  and  study  she  will  donbtless  prove  an  acquisition 
to  the  lyric  stage,  as  her  vdeo  is  a  pnre  soprano  of 
considerabls  range,  sweetnen,  and  flexibility.  Later 
in  the  month,  that  talented  and  somewhat  eccentric 
singer,  Mdlle.  Hina  di  Morska,  made  her  rentree,  after  a 
two  years'  absence,  as  the  heroine  in  Donizetti’s  , 
delightful  opera  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  a  character 
she  has  always  made  peculiarly  her  own.  Mdlle.  di 
Murska’s  appearance  was  necoss.arily  postponed  for  a  ' 
week  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  some  traces  of  weakness,  she  both  sang  and 
acted  admirably.  Could  she  only  bo  persuaded,  as  we 
ventured  to  remark  two  years  ago,  to  dress  Lucy 
Ashton  more  as  a  simple  girl,  and  less  like  a  woman  of 
high  ton,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  room  for 
criticism.  j 

Speaking  of  Covent  GardcDy  wc  have  to  record  with 
deep  regret  the  premature  death — ^he  was  only  in  his  J 
fifty-fifth  year — of  one  whose  name  was  so  long  and 
honourably  connected  with  that  establishment,  Mr. 
William  Harrison,  who  expired  on  the  ninth  of  last 
month.  The  first  appearance  of  this  eminently  popular 
tenor  singer,  before  a  London  audience,  was  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1839,  in  Rooko’s  02)cra  of  Amclic ;  or,  the 
Love  Test,  and  the  last  in  November,  18G7,  ns  Fritz,  in 
Offenbach’s  Grand  Duchess,  in  which  he  both  sang  and 
acted  capitally.  Ilis  health  had  been  for  some  time  in 
an  enfeebled  state,  and  his  bodily  illness  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  mental  anxiety,  consequent  on  heavy  losses 
incurred  by  his  managerial  speculations  in  the  two 
opera-houses  of  Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty's,  by 
means  of  which  the  handsome  fortune  he  had  acquired 
by  his  professional  exertions  in  both  hemispheres  was 
entirely  dissipated.  He  leaves  a  sorrowing  wife  and 
three  sons  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  most  kind  aud  indul¬ 
gent  husband  and  father.  His  eldest  son  is  a  clergy- 
I  man;  his  second  son,  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison,  named 
after  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  W.  Clifford,  for 
many  years  a  most  talented  and  esteemed  member 
of  the  Hi^market  company,  under  Mr.  B.  Webster’s 
management,  has  embraced  the  theatrical  profes¬ 
sion.  His  aged  mother  survived  him,  but  her  death 
was  hourly  expected  at  the  period  of  his  death,  she 
having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mr. 
William  Harrison  was  interred  on  the  12th  ultimo,  in 
the  cemetery,  Kensal  Green,  by  the  side  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  W.  Clifford.  His  widow  and  family  are, 
we  regret  to  state,  left  in  reduced  circumstances. 

At  Drury  Lane,  the  romantic  drama  of  the  King  o' 
Scots  retains  its  place  in  the  bills  to  nearly  the  end  of 
this  month.  A  new  ballet  (Taction,  entitled  Beda,  has 
proved  very  attractive  as  the  afterpiece.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Poland.  The  dances  and  grouping  are  most 
tastefully  arranged  by  Mr.  Cormack ;  and  the  music, 
which  is  perfectly  original,  is  composed  by  the  clever 
musician  and  conductor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Levey,  and  is  of  a 
very  superior  order. 
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At  the  Haymarket,  Miss  Ratenian's  attraction  in  toe 

I  famous  drama  of  Leah,  with  wliich  Iicr  name  is  indis- 
solnbly  associated,  continues  so  undiniiuislied  as  to 
render  any  change  in  the  programme  unnecessary.  It 
I  is  nightly  followed  and  preceded  by  the  lively  farces  of 
Ekisy  Shaving  and  Ills  First  Champagne. 

At  tlic  Princess’s  the  exciting  drama  of  A/fer  Dari: 
continues  to  be  the  piece  de  risistanct.  The  worn-out 
aad  badly-acted  petite  comedie  of  A  Dag  After  the 
Wedding  serves  now  aa  lever  de  ruieav,  while  the  capital 
farce  of  Master  Jowess  BirtMag,  with  l>oininick 
Murray  as  the  hero,  is  the  afterpiece. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  bill  ia  unchanged,  Monte  Cristo, 
aided  by  the  powerful  acting  of  Messrs.  Fcchter  and 
Webster,  still  continuing  to  draw  large  audiences. 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  on  the  10th  ultimo 
f  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq,  while  performing  the  part  of 

i  Mercedes,  met  with  such  a  severe  accident,  owing  to  a 
heavy  portion  of  the  scenery  falling  on  her  foot,  that 
she  was  for  some  time  unable  to  continue  her  part,  which 
^  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Emily  Pitt. 

'  At  the  Strand,  to  the  continued  attraction  of  the 
:  splendidly-mounted  extravaganza  of  The  Field  of  the 

F  CloOt  of  Gold  ia  added  the  original  and  clever  perfor- 
£  uianee  of  Mr.  J.  Si.  Clarke  as  Major  dc  Boots  in  the 
i  amnsing  farce  of  A  Widow  Hunt. 

I  At  tile  Olympic  an  exciting  drama  has  been  produced 
I  mider  the  title  of  The  Yellow  Passport,  which  is  a  very 
elsrer  adaptation  from  Tictor  Hugo's  world-ienowncd 
J  roaumcc  of  Les  Miaerdblet  by  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  the 
I  well-known  actor,  who  himself  admirably  sustains  the 
I  part  of  the  hero,  Jean  Valjean,  a  returned  convict — 

I  in  fact,  a  heightened  version  of  Tom  Taylor’s  Ticket- 
i  of-Leave  Man.  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  has  also  a  capital 

ipart  in  the  drama,  that  of  a  police  agent,  Jabert,  into 
which  ho  infuses  as  much  savoir-faire  as  formerly  into  ] 
his  fincly-conccivcd  impersonation  of  Hawkshaw,  the 
«lctcctivc.  These  character  parts,  small  in  them.selvcs, 
but  requiring  great  judgment  and  finesse  in  acting, 
are  qnitc  a  specialite  with  the  clever  acting  manager  of 
the  Olympic.  I 

TTie  Bioynl  Alfred,  formerly  the  Marylcbone  Theatre, 
was  compelled  to  close  after  a  brief  introductory  season 
in  consequence  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  New 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  demands  all  the 
modes  of  egress  to  be  fireproof,  not  having  been 
complied  with  by  the  architect.  The  circumstance  is 
much  to  bo  regretted,  as  great  expense  had  been 
incurred  both  by  the  management  and  the  talented 
directress,  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick.  We  regret  to  have  to 
state  that  the  benefit  of  this  accomplished  actress, 
announced  for  the  9th  ultimo,  and  for  which  nearly  all 
the  seats  in  the  house  had  been  taken  in  advance,  was 
obliged  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  her  sudden 
and  severe  indisposition.  Doling  an  interregnum 
between  the  compulsory  withdrawal  of  the  Oriental 
and  spectacular  drama  of  Pimtee  Singh,  in  which  Mias 
I  Amy  Sedgwick  so  admirably  siutained  the  part  of  the 
I  hcroiue,  the  Pearl  of  Oudo,  Mr.  F.  Maccabe  was 
eng.agcd  to  appear  with  his  brely  and  humorous 
mimetic  entertainment,  entitled,  “•Begone,  Dull  Care!” 

At  the  Lyceum,  Lord  Lytton’s  fine  play  of  The 
Rightful  Heir  continues  to  draw  good  houses. 


At  the  Holborn,  the  Prince  of  Wales  s,  and  the  New 
Royalty,  the  programme  also  continues  unchanged. 

At  the  Royal  Surrey,  Land  Rats  and  Water  Rats, 
having  run  a  long  and  successful  career,  is  now  played 
as  an  afterpiece,  while  its  place  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  evening  is  supplied  by  liOvell's  fine  play  of  The 
Wife's  Secret,  the  leading  p.ai't3  in  which  arc  sustained 
by  Messrs.  Crcswick  and  Vcdlaire  and  Miss  E.  Paunce- 
fort.  This  beautiful  play  has  also  been  performed  at 
Sadler’s  Wells  by  Miss  Mai-iiott,  who  has  been  per¬ 
forming  a  iwund  of  her  favourite  parts  in  the  legitimate 
drama,  comprising  Lady  JIacbeth,  Beatrice,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  and  Lady  Amyott,  Wife's  Secret,  prior 
to  her  departuie  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
She  has  been  ably  supported  by  ^Ir.  J.  F.  Cathcart, 
who  was  for  so  many  year.s  au  esteemed  member  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  company. 

At  the  Britannia,  the  Victoria,  the  Standard,  sensa¬ 
tional  dramas,  having  the  same  origin.  Under  the  Gas¬ 
light  or  The  Scamps  of  London,  and  the  same  point  of 
interest.  Danger,  in  its  most  exciting  form,  have  been 
the  rage. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  continue  to  defight  the 
true  lovers  of  classical  music  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
Tlic  performance  by  the  admirable  and  well-drilled 
band,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Herr  Manns,  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  aad  Mendelssohn, 
is  a  rare  treat,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  and 
gratefully  appreciated.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
too,  more  accessible  both  aa  to  price  and  distance  to 
,  the  million,  arc  open,  and  induding  as  they  do  the 
names  of  such  unrivalled  instrumentalists  as  Herr 
Paur,  Signor  Piatti,  Charles  Halle,  with  M.  Jules 
Benedict  as  conductor,  cannot  fail  to  afford  unalloyed 
gratification. 

Among  the  various  things  tliat  should  be  seen  is  the 
Picnic  given  by  Mr.  Perkins  at  the  Egj'ptian  Hall. 
Mr.  Fleming  Norton,  who  acts  as  major-domo  on  this 
occasion,  is  a  worthy  follower  of  the  best  of  our  noted 
mimics. 

“  Kotliing  of  him  but  doth  change 
Into  somothing  rich  and  strange.” 

He  has,  wc  understand,  already  won  his  spurs  in  pro¬ 
vincial  fields.  He  enters  his  metropolitan  arena  armed 
at  all  points,  and,  let  us  add,  he  makes  his  points.  By 
all  means  let  our  fair  sisters  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Messrs.  Spivins,  I^ync,  Figgins,  and  Phibbs,  of  Mdlles. 
Swanleigh  and  Tremlow,  and  Mrs.  Perkins.  If  they 
do  not,  to  use  Sh.akspearc’s  words  again,  come  away 
“  stabbed  with  laughter,”  we  are  no  true  prophets. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Norton's  little  entertainment  deserves 
every  support  oar  fair  contributors  can  give  it,  for  it  is 
unexceptional  in  taste,  and  the  artist  labours  most  inde- 
fatigably  to  amuse  the  high-class  audience  from  whom 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  encouragement  which  we 
trust  ho  will  receive. 

A  perfect  rage  to  secure  scats  at  the  Opera  House, 
St.  Petersburg,  ia  raising  prices  to  an  extravagant 
height.  As  much  aa  £50,  within  a  few  shillings,  has 
been  piud  for  a  box,  and  the  current  figure  for  a  seat 
in  the  pit  has  already  advanced  to  £4.  The  Lucca  and 
the  Patti  are  the  singers  whom  the  Russians  are  so 
anxious  to  hear. 
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1364. — Kn'itted  Cravat. 


1361.— Circle  for  Towel  Rail. 

B  Brown  beadi;  ■  gold ;  Ql  steel ;  SI  grey;  □  2nd 
shade  brown;  —  crystal;  Q  3rd  shade  brown. 


Tliis  cravat  is  knitted  the  long 
way  with  red  fleecy  and  steel 
knitting-needles ;  it  is  edged  on 
both  sides  with  a  border  knitted 
with  white  Berlin  wool,  which 
is  rolled  together  as  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration.  The  ends  arc  orna¬ 
mented  with  tassels  of  white 
wool.  It  is  fastened  with  loops 
and  buttons.  Begin  the  cravat 
with  white  wool ;  cast  on  300 
stitches  and  knit  in  rows  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  24  rows  in 


1362. — Circle  for  Towel  Rail. 

■  Steal  beads;  Balabaster;  g  grey;  —green; 
crystal 


briocheknitting. 
When  the  24th 
row  is  completed, 
take  the  red 
wool,  knit  1  on 
every  knitted 
stitch  of  the  pre- 
eeding  row ;  let 
the  slipped  stitch 
and  the  stitch 
formed  by  throw, 
ing  the  wool  for¬ 
ward  slide  off  the 
needle;  throw 
the  wool  forward 
after  every  knit¬ 
ted  stitoh  of  the 
Ist  red  row.  In 
the  following 
row  throw  al¬ 
ternately  the 
wool  forward, 


Sew  on  buttons  and  buttonhole 
loops  for  fastening  the  bag.  The 
handles  consist  of  strips  of  Ame¬ 
rican  cloth  each  15  inches  long, 
li  inches  wide,  bound  and  orna¬ 
mented  like  the  bag.  They 
are  sewn  on  the  bag  from  illus¬ 
tration. 


1860  to  1362. 


Towel  Rail. 


This  rail  is 
made  of  carved 
oak.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  circle  a  look¬ 
ing-glass  is  fas¬ 
tened,  in  the  two 
others  Berlin 
work  patterns. 
Nos.  1361  and 
1862  show  two 
different  pat¬ 
terns  for  these 
circles, 
patterns  are 
worked  with 
beads  on  canvas 
in  the  colours 
seen  in  the 
description  of 


signs.  The  ground  can  be 
worked  in  wool  or  silk  instead 
of  beads.  The  pattern  when 
completed  is  fastened  on  card- 
boa^  and  fixed  in  the  circles. 
On  the  wrong  side  of  the  stand 
paste  on  brown  paper. 

1863. 

American  Cloth  Bag. 

Matfrials :  Dark-broxn  and 
black  American  cloth;  brown 
worsted  braid  four-ffths  of  an 
inch  wide ;  some  cardboard ; 
black  biittons. 

This  bag  is  very  useful  for 
shopping ;  it  is  very  cheap 
to  make  it  oneself.  Our  pat¬ 
tern  is  made  of  brown  Ameri¬ 
can  cloth  with  black  lining ; 
the  square  bottom  of  the 
bag  is  lined  with  cardboard 
so  as  to  be  stiffer.  The  edges 
of  the  bag  are  bound  with 
brown  worsted  braid ;  this 
braid  is  sewn  on  with  herring¬ 
bone  stitches  in  yellow  siu. 


1363. — American  Cloth  Bag. 


slip  the  next  stitch,  and  knit 
the  stitch  formed  in  the  pre- 
ceding  row  by  throwing  the 
wool  forward.  Then  knit  21 
rows  in  common  brioche 
stitch;  in  the  next  row  knit  1, 
and  tlien  knit  together  as  one 
stitch  the  stitch  formed  in  the 
preceding  row  by  throwing 
the  wool  forward,  and  2 
stitches.  Then  take  again 
the  white  wool,  knit  the  two 
first  rows  like  the  two  first 
red  rows,  and  then  22  rows  in 
common  brioche  stitch.  Then 
cast  every  slipped  stitch  off  the 
needle,  and  cast  off  the  other 
stitch.  Then  open  the  stitches 
which  have  been  cast  off  the 
needle  in  each  white  strip  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form 
small  loops  in  every  opened 
stitch  ;  roll  the  white  strip 
towards  the  inside ;  gather  the 
ends  of  the  cravat  and  fasten 
the  white  stiips  with  a  few 
stitches.  The  cravat  fastens 
with  buttons  and  loops.  Sew 
on  the  tassels  from  illustration. 
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1364.— Knitted  Cravat. 

1865. — Knitted  Cr.wat  wmi 

Point  Russe  Embroidery. 

This  cravat  is  knitted  with 
violet  Shetland  wool  and  2 
fine  wooden  knitting  needles 
in  brioche  stitch.  Begin  at  the 
lower  edge,  cast  on  44  stitches, 
knit  in  rows  backwards  and 
forwards.  When  the  knitted 
part  is  24  inches  long  cast  off. 
'Then  fold  the  work  in  half  its 
width,  so  that  the  sides  meet 
in  the  middle,  and  join  them 
t  with  violet  wool.  The  cravat 
is  to  be  joined  at  the  ends  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are 
pointed  off  as  shown  in  illnstra- 
tion.  Then  ornament  the  cra¬ 
vat  from  No.  1365  with  point 
russe  embroidery  and  tassels 
of  fine  Shetland  wool ;  make 
a  pleat  in  each  lappet  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  7  inches  from 
the  end.  Sew  on  buttons  and 
loops  of  elastic  cord. 


1366. — Lady’s  Crochet  Petticoat. 

This  gored  skirt  is  worked  with  red  and  white 
fleecy  wool  in  crochet  h  tricoter.  The  lower  border  is 
edged  with  a  crochet  frill  in  red  and  white  wool.  At 
the  upper  edge  it  is  sewn  on  to  a  double  calico  waist¬ 
band.  Begin  the  petticoat  in  the  back  at  the  lower  edge 
with  white  wool  on  a  foundation  chain  of  2  stitches, 
and  work  over  them  6  double  rows.  In  these  rows 
increase  1  stitch  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  first 
row  of  every  double  row.  The  7th  double  row,  in  which 
2  stitches  must  likewise  be  increased,  is  worked  wdth 
red  wool.  The  first  strip  is  then  completed.  On  the 
last  (red)  double  row  of  the  same,  work  7  times  alter¬ 
nately  6  white  and  1  red  double  row,  then  1  white 
double  row,  in  which  1  stitch  must  also  be  increased  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  whole  length  of  the 
skirt  is  obtained  with  the  last  white  double  row ;  then 
work  for  the  1st  gore:  12  double  rows  in  the  same  1365. — Knitted  Cravat 
pattern  as  before,  increasing  as  before ;  these  rows  with  Point  Russe 

Embroidery. 

gore  like  the  first,  and  16 
double  rows  on  the  whole 
number  of  stitches.  Then 
work  again  a  gore  of  12  dou¬ 
ble  rows  like  the  preceding 
ones,  but  do  not  increase  in 
the  7th  double  row  of  this 
gore  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
petticoat,  and  decrease  always 
1  stitch  in  the  8th  to  the  12th 
rows  and  in  all  the  following 
double  rows.  By  means  of 
these  decreasings  the  other 
straight  (back  ^ge)  side  of 
the  skirt  is  formed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  52  double  rows  are 
work^  in  the  striped  pattern 
as  before,  decreasing  1  stitch, 
however,  not  only  at  the  lower 
back  edge  as  before,  but  also 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  skirt, 
so  that  these  rows  become 
.  shorter  in  the  same  propor- 

1366. — LiVDi’s  Crochet  Petticoat.  tion  as  the  double  rows  at  the 


1867. — Lady’s  jAdKET  without  Sleeves. 
(Back.) 


must  always  be 
decreased  by  5 
stitches  at  the 
end  of  the  1st 
row  of  every 
double  row  (up¬ 
per  edge  of  the 
petticoat) :  this 
is  done  by  leav¬ 
ing  the  last  5 
stitches  unno¬ 
ticed.  The  next 
16  double  rows 
are  worked  on 
the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches ; 
in  every  double 
row  increase  1 
stitch  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the 
skirt,  and  de¬ 
crease  1  stitch  at 
the  upper  edge. 
In  this  manner 
work  alternately 
3  times  more  a 


1368.— L\dy’s  Jacket  without  Sleeves. 
(Front.) 
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beginning  of  tb*  skirt.  The  last  double  row  must  have 
2  stUolics.  Tlioaiirt  is  then  completed.  Sew  the  sides 
togetherwithoTeroMt  stitches  on  the  wrong  side,  leaving 
a  slit  about  10  inches  long.  Work  on  the  selvedge  stitch 
round  the  slit  1  row  of  double  stitches,  and  work  on 
the  stitch  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  petticoat  1  double 
row,  slightly  gathering  the  petticoat.  For  the  frill  at 
the  bottom  of  the  petticoat  work  with  white  wool  1 
round  of  double  on  the  selvedge  stitches  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  skirt  remains  quite  flat.  Work  then  2 
rounds  ot  double  crochet,  the  first  with  red  wool,  the 
second  with  white  wool.  4th  round,  red  wool:  1 
double  on  the  next  double  of  the  preceding  round,  2 
chain,  missing  1  stitch  under  it,  1  treble  in  each  of  the 
next  5  stitches,  in  the  middle  stitch  of  these  5  stitches 
2  treble ;  then  2  chain,  missing  1  stitch  under  them. 
5th  round,  white  wool :  1  double  on  the  next  double  of 
the  preceding  round,  2  chain,  missing  2  chain  under 
them,  1  treble  on  each  of  the  next  G  treble,  2  chain. 
6th  round,  rod  wool :  1  double  on  the  next  double  of 
the  preceding  round,  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches  under 
them,  1  double  on  each  treble,  but  on  each  of  the  2 
middle  treble  2  treble,  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches  under 
them.  7th  round,  red  wool:  1  double  on  the  next 
double  of  the  preeeding  round,  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches 
under  them,  1  treble  on  each  of  the  following  double 
stitches  worked  on  the  treble  stitch  pattern,  2  treble  on 
each  of  the  2  middle  treble  of  this  pattern ;  2  chain, 
missing  2  stitches  under  them.  8th  round :  like  the 
7th  round,  only  with  white  wool.  9th  to  11th  round: 
Like  the  Cth  to  the  8th  round.  12th  round,  red 
wool :  1  double  on  the  next  double  off  the  pireceding 
round,  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches  under  them,  1  double 
of  each  stitch  of  the  next  treble  stitch  pattern,  only  2 
stitches  in  one  of  the  2  middle  stitches  of  this  pattern ; 
then  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches  under  them.  'Hie  frill 
is  then  completed. 

13G7  and  IGGS.— I.^y’s  Jacket  without  Sleevts, 

IX  Crochet  akd  Knitting. 

Tliis  jacket  is  worked  with  red  fleecy  wool  in  a  sort 
of  crochet  ii  tricoter.  The  strips  which  form  the  trim¬ 
ming  are  knitted  with  red  Berlin  wool.  The  back  and 
front  parts  axe  worked  separately  and  crocheted  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  shoulder  and  under  the  arm.  Cut  a  good 
paper  pattern  from  a  bodice  and  try  it  on.  Then  begin 
to  work  the  back  part  at  the  upper  edge  on  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  foundation  chain,  and  work  the  Ist  double 
row  as  follows : — 1st  row :  Make  1  loop  in  every  foun¬ 
dation  chain,  and  throw  the  wool  forward  after  every 
loop.  2nd  row  ;  Cast  off  the  stitches  on  the  needle  with 
the  next  stitch  formed  by  throwing  the  wool  forward. 
In  the  let  row  of  the  2nd  double  row  take  up  together 
one  loop  in  the  long  chain  and  in  the  stitch  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stitches  fonned  by  throwing  the  wool  forward 
in  the  preceding  row,  and  throw  the  wool  forward.  At 
the  beginning  of  every  double  row  miss  the  1st  stitch 
formed  by  throwing  the  wool  forward,  and  throw  the 
wool  forward  after  the  Ist  selvedge  stitch,  'flie  increas- 
ings  and  dccreaaings  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  rows 
from  the  paj)er  pattern.  When  you  have  arrived  at 
the  lower  edge,  crochet  1  row  of  slip  stitches  on  the 
last  row.  Each  front  part  begins  likewise  at  the  upper 


edge,  decreasing  at  the  place  marked  for  the  breast  | 
pleats  on  the  paper  pattern.  The  frost  edg^  of  the  I 
front  parts  must  be  straight.  Whmithe  back  and  front  | 
parts  are  completed,  crochet  them:  together  on  the  I 
wrong  side  with  slip  stitches,  and  faetes  the  knitted  | 
bands  and  the  waistband.  The  latter  is  terminated  at  | 
the  bottom  with  Vandykes.  Begun  to  work  the  same  I 
with  thick  fleecy  wool ;  cast  on  10  stitches  and  knit  | 
backwards  and  forwards  20  plain  rows,  increasing  1  f 
stitch  at  the  end  of  every  other  row  on  one  side  of  the 
knitting  so  that  the  20th  row  has  20  stitches.  In  the 
following  20  rows  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as 
you  increased  before.  Knit  on  in  the  same  manner  till 
the  waistband  is  wide  enough  (on  our  pattern  8  van- 
dykes),  etlge  the  straight  border  w  ith  a  row  of  double 
stitches  in  black  wool,  and  the  vandyked  border  with 
small  chain  stitch  scallops.  Tlien  sew  the  waistband  on 
the  jacket,  letting  the  Vandykes  hang  dowm.  A  similar  I 
narrower  strip  of  Vandykes  edges  the  armhole  and  neck. 
Cast  on  5  stitches  for  each  of  these  strips ;  each  strip 
in  the  middle  is  9  stitches  wide.  The  strips  which  trim 
the  jacket  arc  knitted  with  Berlin  wool  the  long  way; 
they  are  edged  wdth  chain  stitch  scallops  in  black  wool, 
and  ornamented  with  jet  beads  from  illustration.  They 
are  1  inch  wide.  At  the  front  edge  of  the  jacket  sew 
on  hooks  and  eyes  for  fastening  it. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PA'nENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  KIDDLE- A-WINK." 

Journal  Continued. 

CTOBER  27,  3  o’clock.  Tristram  called  me  int# 
the  garden  a  while  ago.  lAitty  has  been  asking 
him  anxiously  questions  concerning  Vincent. 

‘‘  I  am  so  glad  Patience  has  had  news  of  him,”  she 
said.  “  Tell  me  where  he  is,  and  where  he  was  found." 

But  Tristram  could  tell  her  nothing,  and  ho  came  to 
me  to  ask  if  I  had  indeed  heard  from  him. 

“No,”  I  answered  sadly,  ’rhea  I  told  him  how  it 
happened  that  I  had  said  so. 

“It  is  a  pity,”  said  Tristram,  “for  I  truly  think 
Fulke  has  gone  away  in  jealous  anger.  Wlrat  shall  \v« 
do  now,  Patience  ?" 

“  Let  him  stay  away,”  I  said. 

“You  don't  mean  that,  Paticnco.  I  will  go  to  hi  a 
and  make  peace ;  he  is  at  Truro.” 

“  How  can  you  make  peace  without  betraying  Love- 
day — without  confessing  I  told  a  falsehood  to  save 
her  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Patience,  in  helping  poor  little  Loveday  you  obliged 
me,  and  I  am  resolved  you  shall  not  suffer  for  it,”  said 
Tristram.  “Trust  to  me  to  make  it  right,  without  be¬ 
traying  cither  her  or  you.  I  will  ride  to  Truro  at  once.” 

“  But  don’t  let  Alan  Fulke  think  that  I  sent  you," 
I  cried,  “because  I  care  very  little  whether  li^ 
returns  or  no.  He  has  written  to  Lctty :  have  you 
seen  the  letter  ?” 

“No,”  returned  Tristram.  “Letty  had  burnt  it, 
but  she  told  me  the  contents,  die  said,  if  young  Mbr- 
rens  was  here  he  would  not  come  back,  he  would  go 
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on  to  London.  And  he  begged  her  to  let  him  know 
how,  and  where  Vincent  was  found.  This  is  all 
,  jpalousy — naught  else.  But  I  will  bring  him  to  thee  in 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  we  will  have  no  more  lovers’ 
quarrels.” 

He  went  away  gaily,  and  I  looked  after  Lira  half 
I  wishful  to  call  him  back,  and  let  Alan  Fulke  go  whither 
•  he  would. 

i  6  o’clock.  Oh !  how  I  have  laughed !  Sad  as  my 
I  thoughts  are,  I  have  laughed  till  my  ribs  ached.  The 
I  chaplain  came  back  an  hour  ago  in  such  a  pitiable 
I  plight.  His  hands  and  face  were  red  and  black  with 
I  copper  ore  and  gossan,  and  his  garments  looked  as  if 
I  they  had  floated  behind  the  ark  for  forty  days. 

I  “Where  have  you  been,  man?  What  have  you  been 

i  doing  ?”  cried  Miss  Philippa. 

i'  “I’vo  been  murdered,”  said  the  chaplain  iu  a  hoarse 
voice,  “or  nearly  so.  I  have  been  taken  down  into  the 
depths  of  darkness.  I  have  crawled  through  gutters  like 
1  a  rat  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  have  disbelieved  in  sun- 
f  light,  and  thought  food  and  drink  a  dream.  Moreover, 
I  have  been  dipped  in  abominations  that  leak  and  drip 
from  unclean  rocks,  and  reek  in  pools  in  the  centre  of 
darkness.  In  a  word,  I  have  been  down  the  pit  of 
I  Tophet.” 

,  I  had  never  seen  the  chaplain  sober  before  in  my  life, 
j  and  I  stood  staring  at  him  in  amazement,  when  I  caught 

I  sight  of  Rozzy’s  face  at  the  door.  There  was  a  broad 
grin  on  it,  and  I  understood  the  thing  at  once. 

“  lie  has  been  down  a  mine,”  I  said  to  Miss  Philippa. 
“  He  have,  sure,”  said  Rozzy,  bursting  into  the  room. 
“And  wo  do  mean  to  show  ’un  ev’ry  mine  en  tha 
]<  county,  we  do.  Aw,  my  dcar.s,  lie’ll  knaw  tin  afore  a 
j  I  goes  back  to  Lunnun  Church-town,  a  will.  And  he 
I  waient  caal  a  level  a  gutter  when  ho've  bin  drawed 
through  a  bal  or  two  more.” 

■  “This  is  a  conspiracy!”  cried  the  wretched  Mr. 
i  Gloten.  “  This  is  a  plot  of  my  enemies  to  slay  me.” 

■  “  Now  don’t  ’ce  git  into  a  por,*  my  dear,”  resumed 
j'Rozzy  with  much  affection  ;  “there  baint  no  ’spirators 
but  aunly  friends,  who  want  to  teach  ’ce  tha 
■Jiffumce  ’twixt  a  gutter  and  a  adit-level,  and  maybe 
lam  ’eo  manners  as  well.  Aw,  dear  me,  nortf  but 
friends,  who  mean  to  put  ’ce  through  a  riglar  coose 
like,  and  shaw  ’ce  nal  the  famouscst  bdls  cn  tha 
county.” 

Tlie  poor  chaplain’s  terror  nt  this  threat  was  so 
ludicrous  th.at  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

“  You  laugh.  Miss  Caerhydon  I”  he  exclaimed.  “  I 
believe  this  is  your  doing — yours  and  your  brother’s — 
uid  I  am  not  safe  in  this  house  a  moment  1” 

“Not  saafe  1”  cried  Rozzy.  “  And  friends  all  round 
ce,  my  dear,  willin’  to  guide  ’ec  up  and  down  a  score 
)f  shaafts,  and  risk  bein’  knacked  to  jouds  weth 
lowder,  weth  tha  men  blaasting  owld  capcl  J  en  tha 
lump  level  as  they  was  en  lluel  Ruth  lacst  night.  Aw, 
lear  now,  not  saafe ! — a  man  weth  so  many  friends  I” 

1  Mr.  Gloten  looked  about  him  in  a  bewildered  way 

P-uring  this  speech,  as  though  seeking  wildly  to  escape 
om  these  proffers  of  painful  friendship. 


•  A  state  of  confusion,  f  Naught.  J  A  very  hard  rock. 


“  My  head  feels  like  a  drum,”  he  said — “  a  drum 
with  a  swann  of  bees  in  it.  I  believe  my  sufferings 
have  turned  my  brain.” 

“  Nonsense,  man !’’  cried  Miss  Philippa.  “  You  are 
sober,  that’s  all,  and  of  course  you  feel  strange.  Have 
a  pint  of  mulled  wine,  and  you’ll  recognise  yourself 
again.” 

I  ordered  this  to  be  brought  to  the  poor  shivering 
creature,  and  he  retired  to  his  room  more  crestfallen 
and  miserable  than  I  had  believed  it  possible  such  a 
sclf-suflicient  animal  could  be. 

“  I  reckon  he’ll  slaip  well,”  said  Rozzy  as  he  departed. 

“  lie  wes  weth  tha  laest  coor  by  night,  and  tha  fust  en 
tha  morning.  Aw,  my  dears,  they’ve  maade  ’un  work, 
they  have.  And  tha  tut-workmcn  most  killed  their- 
sclvcs  weth  loffm  to  see  ’un  weth  a  pick  in  hes  hand. 

‘  Thraw  to !’  they  said,  ‘  else  we’ll  lev  ’ce  here  cn 
darkness.  Tliraw  to,  thee  wesu’t  touch  pipe*  yet 
awhile.’  Lor,  jeminy  I  how  he  glaazod  about  ’un,  like 
a  dying  fish,  a  ded ;  and  scared  to  death  most  he  was 
too.  He  shook  like  a  jelly-fish  aal  tha  night  threugh. 
And  they  was  foaced  to  draw  ’un  up  tha  shaaft  en  tha 
kibble ;  t  he  couldn’t  hould  on  to  tha  ladders  noways.” 

I  dared  not  ask  Rozzy  any  questions  myself,  as  I 
feared  Tristram  might  have  had  somewhat  to  do 
with  this  piece  of  wickedness,  but  Miss  Philippa  cross- 
examined  him  with  great  glee,  and  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  miners  had  seized  the  chaplain  on  the  moor,  as  he 
w'as  returning  from  Falmouth,  and  they  had  hurried 
him  into  tlic  kibble,  and  scut  him  down  the  shaft  in 
pitch  darkness. 

“  And  as  ho  went  down,”  said  Rozzy,  “  hes  hair 
stood  a  end,  ct  did,  with  fright,  and  a  wes  howling  for 
marcy  and  help,  like  a  scaalded  dog,  a  wes.  And  now. 
Miss  I’aticnce,  I  reckon  you  do  owe  me  sexpcncc, 
which  I  mean  to  kip  for  loock  as  long  I  do  live.” 

Luckily  Miss  Mallivery  was  out  for  a  ride,  so  she  saw 
nothing  of  all  this.  I  think  she  is  gone  on  the  Truro 
road,  to  meet  Tristram  and  her  cousin — that  is,  if  lie  ►' 
choose  to  come. 

As  for  the  chaplain,  I  believe  he  will  trouble  Love- 
day  no  more,  lie  will  certainly  flee  from  Cornwall  for 
his  life. 

I  wish  I  had  not  let  Tristram  go.  I  am  per¬ 
plexed  in  the  extreme.  What  are  these  dull  fears 
haunting  me?  AVhy  is  my  heart  torn  and  vexed 
thus?  When  Alan  is  with  me  my  fears  arc  lulled, 
my  doubts  die  away,  I  believe  him,  1  love  him,  my 
cars  ache  for  his  voice,  my  hand  longs  for  the  toucli 
of  his.  I  quit  his  presence,  and  I  find  the  spell  gone. 
I’hen  a  shadow  falls  down  upon  mo,  I  shrink  with 
vague  fears,  and  tremble  as  on  the  brink  of  a  pit. 
I'hcre  are  times  when  I  tell  myself  there  aio  human 
serpents  who  fascinate  and  devour  their  prey  with 
caresses.  Again,  in  pure  and  holy  places,  as  on  the 
lonely  shore,  when  the  stars  arc  shining  on  the  sea,  or 
when  I  kneel  and  gather  flowers  from  my  mother’s 
grave,  a  thought  of  my  love  for  Alan  makes  me  shudder, 

I  fancy  then  his  soul  is  full  of  evil  secrets,  and  if  I 


•  The  miners'  term  for  resting  is  “  touch  pipe.” 
t  The  bucket  which  descends  and  ascends  the  shaft  filled 
with  ore. 
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could  read  a  tithe  of  them  I  should  go  mad.  At  such 
times  I  feel  that  I  hate  him,  and  would  rather  die  than 

be  his  wife.  Surely  he  is  a  smooth,  smiling - Ah !  he 

is  come !  I  hear  his  voice  on  the  lawn  talking  with 
Tristram.  I  shall  see  him,  I  shall  clasp  his  hand,  and 
perhaps  in  half-an-hour  I  shall  glow  with  shame  to 
think  I  have  written  thus  of  him. 

November  2nd.  I  know  not  whose  face  was  the 
whiter,  Mr.  Fulke’s  or  mine,  when  we  met  again.  -Yet 
he  kissed  my  hand  witli  an  injured  air,  and  then  stood 
in  gloomy  silence  leaning  against  the  mantel.  Tristram 
had  brought  him  to  my  sitting-room,  and  then  left  us 
with  a  laugh. 

“  It  seems  I  am  led  hither  like  a  truant,”  said  Mr. 
Fulke  at  last,  “and  yet  I  mean  to  ask  no  pardon. 
In  truth,  madam,  I  ilevcr  thought  to  see  Gualmara 
again.” 

I  coloured  to  the  brow.  Had  Tristram  then  forced 
him  to  come  back  to  me? 

“And  why,  sir,  do  you  see  it  again,”  I  cried,  “if 
you  return  to  it  an  unwilling  guest  ?” 

“I  am  no  guest.  Patience,  I  am  a  captive,”  he 
answered  in  a  s.ad  voice,  “  and  you  know  it.  I  have 
borne  from  you  more  than  my  spirit  could  stoop  to 
endure  from  any  other  woman  living,  and  when  you 
met  me  on  the  road  and  confessed  you  were  come  out 
at  midnight  in  quest  of  Mr.  Morrens,  I  felt  the 
measure  was  full,  and  I  resolved  then  to  quit  you  for 
ever.” 

My  heart  beat  strangely,  and  my  face  flushed. 

‘  If  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind,  Mr.  Fulke,”  1 
said  scornfully,  “I  mai^’el  you  troubled  yourself  to 
give  me  this  interview." 

He  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  looked  at  me 
steadily;  my  eyes  fell  and  my  lip  quivered  before 
that  gaze,  but  I  gave  no  other  sign  of  the  weakness 
that  began  to  fill  my  soul. 

“To  trouble  myself!'  he  repeated.  “You  have 
chosen  the  right  word.  Patience.  Ever  since  we  met 
you  have  troubled  me.  And  now  do  you  relent?  Arc 
you  sorry  for  the  scorn,  the  caprice,  with  which  you 
have  treated  me?  No;  you  are  unrelenting  still.  I 
am  weary  of  your  fickleness  and  your  pride.  Tell  mo 
you  hate  me.  Fling  me  from  your  hand,  and  let 
me  go.” 

“Hiite  you!”  I  exclaimed.  “Who  says  so?  Who 
dares  to  say  1  hate  you  ?” 

“  1  do,”  he  returned  proudly.  “  In  all  your  bearing 
towards  me  I  read  only  suspicion  and  distrust.  Every 
beat  of  your  heart  is  for  Vincent  Morrens,  your  eye 
looks  for  him,  your  ear  longs  for  him;  often,  even 
when  by  your  side,  I  have  no  place  in  your  thoughts ; 
your  memory  is  gone  back  to  him,  and  you  forget  me 
as  completely  as  you  forget  the  pebble  your  hand  has 
dropped  into  the  sea.” 

“  Vincent  is  dear  to  me  as  a  brother,”  I  answered. 
“  Would  you  have  me  insensible  to  his  loss?  Surely, 
Mr.  Fulke,  you  are  unreasonable.” 

“Unreasonable!"  he  repeated.  “No;  I  would  I 
were.” 

Then  you  are  jealous,”  I  continued,  and  I  drew  a 
step  nearer  to  him.  “  And  yet  Tristram  has  told  you 


that  it  was  not  for  poor  Vincent’s  sake  I  went  to 
Falmouth.” 

“  If  he  had  not  told  me  I  should  be  in  London  now,” 
he  answered  coldly.  “  I  am  not  jealous.  Miss  Caer- 
hydon.  There  can — there  shall  be  no  rivalship  between 
me  and  Mr.  Morrens.  Give  me  your  love,  your  sole, 
undivided  love,  or  discard  me  from  your  presence  and 
let  me  forget  you.  I  tell  you  I  am  tired  of  my  par* 
here.” 

Ilis  words  chafed  mo.  It  seemed  so  unreasonable, 
so  unjust  in  him  to  c.ivil  at  my  affection  for  Vincent. 
Why  could  he  not  leave  that  in  peace?  Why  want  to 
root  it  out  of  my  heart?  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  love  for  him. 

“  If  you  are  tired,  leave  me,  then,”  I  cried  angrily. 
“Yet  I  know  not  what  you  are  vexed  at.  You  have 
heard  that  I  had  no  tidings  of  poor  Vincent." 

“  Pardon  me,  your  brother  said  you  had  got  a  letter 
from  a  sailor,"  said  Mr.  Fulke. 

“  You  mean  a  brief  from  some  poor  wanderer  who 
was  begging — and  I  have  lost  it,"  I  cried ;  “  so  I  know 
not  who  the  poor  man  was,  or  what  he  wanted  of  me.” 

“Then  you  did  not  read  it?”  said  Mr.  Fulke. 

“  No,  indeed.  And  I  never  shall  now.” 

Then  I  told  him  how  I  had  searched  for  the  brief 
in  vain. 

“The  Eclipse  has  sailed,”  he  said.  “I  fear  the  man 
was  some  poor  deserter  from  that  ship;  the  captain 
hanged  two  at  the  yardarm  ere  he  set  sail.” 

“  How  cruel  1”  I  answered. 

“Nay,  Patience,  it  is  the  law,”  said  Mr.  Fulke. 
Tlien  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  “Shall  we  be 
friends,  and  have  done  with  quarrels  for  ever?” 

“  Yes,”  I  said.  But  somehow  it  was  a  faint  yes,  and 
as  I  spoke  it  my  heart  gave  a  wild  throb,  and  Vincent’s 
face  rose  before  me  p.ale  and  sad.  I  covered  my  eyes 
with  one  hand,  the  other  lay  clasped  in  Mr.  Fulke’s, 
and  ere  I  'itad  time  to  think  he  drew  me  towards  him, 
and,  putting  both  his  arms  about  me,  he  kissed  me  on 
the  lips.  Then  I  would  have  got  free  from  his  embrace, 
but  he  held  me  fast  with  a  firm  hand. 

“Patience,”  he  whispered,  “say  ‘Alan,  I  love  you.' 
Say  it  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  and  I  swear  you 
shall  never  repent  it  to  the  end  of  your  life.  Say  it  ns 
you  did  on  the  day  you  thought  me  dead.  Patience.” 

My  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  kisses  fell 
on  my  cheek,  and  beneath  their  warm  spell  that  curious 
distrust,  that  strange  shadow  of  fear  always  standing 
between  me  and  him,  flitted  away,  and  clasping  my 
hands  on  his  shoulder,  I  said — 

“  Alan,  I  love  you.  I  will  never  doubt  you  again ; 
henceforth  I  fling  away  all  foolish  fears  and  trust  you 
entirely,  as  I  wish  you  to  trust  me.” 

Then,  in  token  of  this  new  fealty,  and  to  show  him 
that  I  honoured  him,  I  lifted  his  hand  to  my  lips  and 
kissed  it.  At  this  his  face  flushed,  half  with  shame, 
half  with  joy,  I  thought,  and  his  eyes  shone  on  me  full 
of  such  happy  love  that  I  felt  abashed,  and  began  to 
tremble  at  my  bold  words. 

“Do  not  leave  me.  Patience,”  ho  said;  “you  ars 
mine  now,  mine  entirely.  Remember  your  words :  you 
will  trust  me  henceforth  for  ever,  you  have  said ;  and 
I  am  never  to  read  again  on  this  brow  the  cruel  bus- 
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picions  with  which  you  have  so  often  dishonoured  me 
and  yourself." 

I  hid  my  face  as  he  spoke,  feeling  ashamed  of  the 
hard  thoughts  my  heart  has  so  often  harboured  against 
him. 

“  Dear  Alan,”  I  said,  “  forgive  me.  I  will  never 
listen  to  any  voice  again  but  yours." 

“  Not  even  Vincent  Morrens’?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

My  heart  gave  a  great  sigh,  but  I  would  not  let  it 
rise  to  my  lips. 

“  Not  even  his,"  I  answered,  “  if  it  speak  against 
you,  Alan  Fulke." 

“  Then  now  at  last  I  am  content,”  he  said,  stroking 
I  my  check.  “0  Patience,  my  Patience,  my  darling, 
my  love,  I  have  been  a  madman  all  my  life  long ;  but 
now” — and  he  laid  his  lips  on  my  brow — “  this  shall  be  a 
seal,  scaling  me  to  honour,  truth,  and  love,  and  if  ever 
Alan  Fulke  forgets  it,  may  his  worst  fears  prove  true !” 

For  a  moment  we  were  both  silent,  but  I  felt  the 
beating  of  his  heart  as  I  stood  pressed  against  his  side, 
and  my  cheeks  glowed  with  shame  for  all  the  cruel 
thoughts  of  him  which  had  marred  my  love.  In  my 
contrition  and  my  new  trust  in  him,  I  cast  down  all 
my  pride,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  my  head,  I  told 
liim,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  that  1  took  him  for 
ray  lord  and  master. 

“  Will  you  in  very  deed.  Patience  ?"  he  said.  “  Will 
you  be  my  wife  at  once  ?" 

Perhaps  1  should  have  said  yes,  perhaps  I  might 
have  forgotten  my  promise  to  Vincent,  but  Miss 
Malli very's  maid  Nora  came  to  the  door  and  said  Mr. 
Fulke  was  wanted  below,  as  some  quality  had  called  to 
see  him. 

The  “  quality”  was  our  untidy  friend  Dr.  Scaboria. 
What  a  stupid  girl ! 

Thus  Alan  and  I,  like  children,  have  kissed  and 
made  friends.  I  suppose  I  am  very  happy. 

I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  we  are  rid  of  the  sot 
Gloten  for  ever.  He  lay  in  bed  a  day  to  recover  his 
fright,  and  then  slunk  off  secretly,  leaving  a  letter,  in 
which  he  wrote  that  ho  felt  his  life  was  not  safe  in 
Cornwall.  One  night  in  the  “bowels  of  the  earth” 
was  enough  for  him.  Rozzy’s  threat  to  show  him  every 
nine  in  the  county  has  scared  him  into  flight.  What 
i  relief  for  poor  little  Loveday ! 

3rd  November.  My  dear  father  returned  home  last 
light.  He  looks  ill  and  worn,  and  as  he  greeted  Miss 
Mallivcry  I  thought  I  saw  a  quiver  on  his  lip  that 
letrayed  something  of  the  old  pain.  Yet  1  knew  he 
vas  glad  to  be  at  Gualmara  again,  and  as  the  evening 
wore  away  he  grew  cheerful. 

This  morning  he  has  talked  only  a  little  with  me. 
de  would  scarcely  speak  of  his  sad  and  vain  search 
or  our  dear  Vincent,  but  conversed  chiefly  of  Sir  John 
ilallivery,  whom  he  saw  in  London,  and  who  consented 
rary  heartily  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  Tristram. 

“There  was  some  talk  of  thy  marriage  also, 
’aticnce,”  said  my  father,  “  and  Mr.  Fulke’s  friends 
rere  urgent  with  me  to  let  it  be  speedily.  But  1 
annot  consent  to  that.  I  have  heard  things - " 

But  here  he  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  with  an 
amest,  sod  gaze. 


“  Do  you  love  the  young  man  truly,  child  ?  Would 
it  be  hard  to  part  from  him  now  ?” 

“  Surely  there  is  no  talk  of  parting,  father  ?”  I  said. 

I  was  so  pale  I  could  scarcely  speak,  and  my  father, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  my  face,  suddenly  put  his  arm  about 
me. 

“  Only  of  parting  for  a  time,  dear.  It  seems  Mr. 
Fulke  cannot  get  further  leave  from  his  regiment,  and 
he  must  return  to  Hounslow,  where  it  is  campc(L 
And  I  dare  not  let  him  take  thee  with  him.  Patience, 
though  he  has  already  besought  me  very  hard  to  consent 
to  this.” 

“But  I  do  not  desire  such  haste,  father,”  I  answered. 
“  And,  indeed,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  oblige 
Mr.  F ulke  and  his  fiunily  in  this  matter,  for  I  have 
solemnly  given  my  word  to  Vincent  Morrens  that  1 
will  not  marry  for  three  years.” 

My  father  smiled  at  this. 

“  Such  a  promise  will  scarcely  please  Mr.  Fulke,”  he 
said.  “  Have  you  told  him  of  it.  Patience?” 

“  No,  not  yet,"  I  returned  in  a  faltering  voice.  “  I 
have  been  somewhat  afraid  to  tell  him.” 

“  It  was  a  rash  promise,  Patience,”  said  my  father. 
“  Some  delay  I  am  glad  of,  for  certain  reasons  that  I 
have,  but  remember  three  years  are  a  long  time  to  try 
a  young  man’s  constancy.” 

“  If  Alan  loves  me  he  will  keep  faith,”  I  answered. 
“And  then  Vincent  will,  I  trust,  return  soon,  and 
release  me  from  my  promise.” 

My  father’s  face  grew  very  grave  as  I  spoke. 

“  Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  such  a  hope.  Patience,” 
he  said.  “  Vincent  Morrens  is  certainly  dead — slain  by 
some  strange  aecident,  or  by  foul  murder.” 

“  No,  father,”  I  returned,  “  Vincent  is  not  dead.  I 
can  fed  that  he  lives,  and  his  thoughts  are  with  us.  I 
will  not  break  the  promise  I  have  made  to  him.  And 
if  I  am  mistaken,  and  he  be  indeed  dead,  all  the  more 
is  my  word  sacred." 

“  My  dear  love,  art  thou  sure  it  is  best  for  thy  own 
happiness  to  keep  this  rash  promise  ?  Mr.  Fulke  may 
take  offence  and  leave  thee.” 

“  I  will  keep  it,”  I  said,  “  even  if  he  quits  me  in 
anger  for  it.” 

My  face  was  pale,  but  my  lips  were  firm,  and  my 
voice  unshaken. 

“  If  thou  art  content  to  wait  three  yeare,  Patience, 
I  am,”  said  my  father  in  a  happier  tone.  “  I  shall  be- 
glad  to  keep  my  child  a  little  longer.”  And  he  stooped 
and  kissed  me.  “I  am  going  to  Huel  Ruth,  but 
before  I  ride  away  I  will  seek  Alan  Fulke,  and  tell  him 
of  thy  resolve.  Indeed,  it  is  partly  mine  too,  so  he 
must  try  to  content  himself.” 

He  kissed  me  again,  and  then  went  to  the  library, 
where  I  told  him  he  would  find  Alan. 

He  was  scarcely  gone  before  Miss  Philippa  came 
running  into  the  drawing-room  in  great  consternation. 

“  1  am  robbed,  my  dear !  1  am  robbed  1”  she  cried. 
“  1  had  fifty  guineas  in  my  box  in  on  old  leathern  purse 
of  my  grandmother's,  and  they  are  gone,  my  love — clean 
gone  1” 

“  Impossible,  Miss  Philippa  1”  I  answered.  “  There 
arc  no  thieves  at  Gualmara.  Except  Nora,  our  servants 
have  grown  grey  in  our  service.” 
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“No  tliieves!  I  say,  my  dear,  there  art  thieves 
here,  and  impudent  ones  too.  See  what  they  have  put 
in-  the  purse  instead  of  my  guineas !” 

She  flung  an  antiquated  leathern  purse  into  my  lap, 
quite  heavy  and  full  of  coin,  but  on  opening  it,  I  found 
it  was  filled  with  farthings. 

“  The  brazen,  impudent  robbers  I”  cried  Miss  Phi¬ 
lippa,  beside  herself  with  rage.  “  I’ll  send  for  Justice 
Tinkum,  and  have  the  house  searched.  I’ll  make  the 
thief  refund  my  guineas !” 

As  she  fumed  and  raved,  I  emptied  the  purse  into  my 
lap,  and  among  the  farthings  I  found  a  scrap  of  folded 
paper. 

“  Come  and  look  at  this.  Miss  Philippa!”  I  cried. 

She  peered  over  my  shoulder  as  I  unfolded  it,  and 
together  we  read  the  text  which  our  good  vicar  had 
taken  for  his  sermon  three  weeks  ago. 

“  Lay  up  for  yourself  treasure  in  heaven,  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal,”*  said  hliss 
Philippa,  reading  aloud. 

Shocked  at  this  blasphemy,  I  turned  pale  and  let  the 
paper  fall. 

“The  daring,  horrid,  impudent  creatures!"  cried 
hliss  Philippa,  in  breathless  astonishment.  “  Oh  I  I’ll 
have  them  hanged  and  gibbeted!  Their  bones  shall 
swing  for  this !” 

My  heart  was  beating  fast,  and  in  my  cars  there 
rang  cruel  warnings  that  made  me  mad.  It  is  only 
Alan  Fulke  that  would  play  such  a  jest — only  he  that 
would  dare  to  misuse  sacred  words  with  such  flippant 
irreverence — only  he,  the  man  that  never  prays,  who 
would  thus  heedlessly  blaspheme.  Thus  rau  my 
thoughts,  but  I  grappled  with  them,  as  with  a  snake, 
and  stilled  them.  It  was  but  yesterday  I  had  hung 
upon  his  neck,  and  said  I  would  trust  him  for  ever. 
How  could  I  dare  suspect  him  now  ? 

“Miss  Philippa,"  I  cried,  “this  is  no  robbery;  this 
is  a  wicked  jest  played  on  you.” 

“  It  is  a  jest  to  the  thief,  but  none  to  me,”  said  Miss 
Philippa,  crying.  “  I  am  not  so  rich,  my  dear,  that  I  can 
afford  to  lose  fifty  guineas.  They  are  the  savings  of  many  | 
years.  The  Malliverjs  are  not  so  generous,  my  love,  as 
to  let  me  save  much  in  their  service,  I  can  tell  you.” 

I  felt  truly  sorry  for  her,  as  she  shed  tears  copiously, 
washing  the  rouge  from  her  face  in  streaks. 

“Don’t  cry.  Miss  Philippa,”  I  said.  “Since  you 
have  lost  this  money  in  our  house,  my  father,  I  am  sure, 
will  make  it  good  to  you." 

“You  are  a  dear  generous  little  thing  T’  cried  poor 
Miss  Philippa,  catdiing  me  round  the  neck,  and  kissing 
me  so  hard  that  she  left  some  of  her  rouge  on  my 
cheeks.  “  And  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  for  your  sake, 
that  all  tlic  rogues  and  vagabonds  upon  the  earth  were 
h.anged !" 

“A  sweeping  wish.  Miss  Philippa,”  observed  Miss 
^lallivery’s  voice  coldly. 

She  was  standing  at  the  door  looking  at  us,  her  face 
most  beautiful,  her  golden  hair  lying  part  on  her  white 
neck  in  curls,  and  part  piled  high  upon  her  head  and 
powdered. 


'•  This  is  a  true  anecdote,  a  highwayman  in  the  last  century 
having  perpetrated  the  irreverent  jest. 


“  Look  here  I”  cried  Miss  Philippa  eagerly,  “  what 
do  you  think  of  this  ?”  And  she  thrust  the  paper  into 
her  hand.  I  never  saw  Miss  Mallivery  colour  as  she 
coloured  now,  and,  flashing  with  rage,  she  flung  the 
wicked  ribaldry  on  the  floor. 

“  I  wish  all  idiots  were  burnt  alive,”  she  said  between 
her  set  teeth,  “  that  is  my  wish.  You  would  blazs 
well.  Miss  Philpots.” 

And  she  regarded  poor  Philippa’s  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions  with  intense  contempt. 

“  I  may  be  fat,  but  I  am  not  a  fool,"  retorted  Miss 
Philippa.  “And  I  tell  you  plainly  I  don’t  intend  to 
be  laughed  at,  and  robbed,  and  abused  into  the  bargain. 
No;  I  mean  to  find  the  villain  who  has  stolen  my  | 
guineas.”  f 

“  Who  can  it  be,  Letty  ?”  I  said,  following  her  to  the  j 
window.  “The  servants  are  honest,  and  even  were  | 

there  a  thief  among  them,  he  would  not  think  of  n 
writing  this.”  | 

“  It  is  that  sot  and  idiot  Gloten,"  returned  Letty.  i 
“Are  you  so  blind  you  cannot  see  that?  He  has  done  [ 
it  in  revenge,  and  added  an  irreverent  jest  that  we  may  ■ 
know  it  is  he."  i 

Miss  Philippa  shook  her  head  at  this. 

“That  poor  cask  owes  mo  no  ill-will,"  she  said; 

“  and  he  is  no  thief.” 

I  felt  angry  at  her  imbelief,  and  thankful  to  Letty  I 
for  having  hit  on  the  truth.  ! 

“  It  w'as  Gloten  1”  I  cried.  “  But  no  matter ;  you  [ 
shall  have  the  fifty  guineas  back  at  once.  Miss 
Philippa.”  i 

I  ran  to  the  library  to  my  father,  and  asked  him  for 
the  money  before  Mr.  Fulke. 

“  Give  it  to  me  first,  father,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
aftcrwai ds,"  I  said  eagerly. 

Watching  my  face,  he  counted  the  money  into  my 
hand  gravely,  saying — 

“  It  is  all  your  yearly  allowance.  Patience.” 

Then  I  turned  to  Mr.  Fulke,  and  held  the  guineas  | 
towards  him. 

“  Alan,”  I  said,  “  will  you  give  these  to  Miss 
Philippa,  and  tell  her  my  father  will  suffer  no  guest  of  ■ 
his  to  be  robbed  at  Guahuara  ?”  ^ 

“  What  is  this  you  say  ?”  cried  Alan,  thrusting  my  | 
hand  aside,  and  scattering  the  gold  on  the  floor.  1 

“  Robbed !”  cried  my  father.  “Who  has  robbed  her?"  I 
“  Letty  says  it  is  Mr.  Gloten."  ! 

And  then  I  told  them  all  I  knew. 

“  By  Jove!”  cried  Alan,  “I  believe  Letty  is  right. 
“Shall  we  send  a  hue-and-cry  after  this  clerical  i 
sinner,  sir?” 

“  No,”  returned  my  father  shortly.  “  When  I  come 
back  I  will  talk  further  on  this  matter  with  you,  Mr. 
Fulke.  I  am  forced  to  go  to  the  mine  now.  Here  is 
my  horse  at  the  door.  Meanwhile,  you  will  oblige 
me,  sir,  by  taking  that  money  to  the  lady  who  has 
been  robbed  beneath  my  roof.” 

I  had  never  heard  my  father  speak  so  coldly  to  ^Vlan 
Fulke,  but  I  was  glad  ho  boro  this  gently,  as,  crimsoning 
to  the  cars,  be  stooped  and  gathered  up  the  scattered 
guineas.  i 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  without  looking  up,  “  when  did  j 
Miss  Philippa  last  see  her  money  safe?"  1 
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“A  fortnight  ago,  so  she  tells  me,”  I  answered. 

“And  do  servants  who  have  been  honest  for  years 
tarn  thieves  in  a  fortnight  V”  asked  my  father. 

“I  cannot  think  that  Miss  Philippa  dares  accuse 
your  servants,  sir,”  returned  Alan.  “  But  I  know  Mr. 
Gloten  was  very  flush  of  money  a  fortnight  since.” 

“  So,  perhaps,  were  others,  sir,”  answered  my  father, 
taming  on  his  heel.  “  Patience,  child,  do  not  ride  out 
to-day,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  thee  when  1  come 
home.” 

lie  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  me  in  passing,  and  was 
gone  before  I  could  answer  him.  And  as  Alan  did  not 
speak,  neither  did  I,  but  I  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  my  father  ride  away.  Then  I  saw  him  turn 
on  his  horse  and  look  back  wistfully  at  Gualmara, 
letting  his  eye  fall  from  window  to  window,  and  from 
tree  to  tree.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  my  face,  and, 
smiling  sadly,  he  rode  on  beneath  the  shadow  of 
withered  leaves.  As  the  yellow  trees  shut  him  from 
my  gaze,  I  longed  to  fly  after  him  aud  bring  him  back ; 
I  longed  to  clasp  my  arms  about  him,  and  hold  him  at 
Gualmara.  My  eyes  grew  full  of  foolish  tears,  aud  to 
hide  them  I  said  gaily — 

“Alan,  do  you  believe  in  presentiments?” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  with  a  curious  chill  I 
looked  around,  and  found  myself  alone. 

Same  day,  2  o’clock.  Alan  is  much  chafed  about  this 
robbery.  He  avoided  me  till  noon,  then  we  met  face  to 
face  suddenly  beneath  the  pear-tree.  He  would  not 
talk  of  Miss  Philippa's  guineas. 

“  Let  us  leave  that  mountain  of  flesh  alone,”  he  said, 
“  and  the  cask  Gloten  too.  Let  us  talk  of  ourselves. 
Patience,  I  shall  leave  Gualmara  at  once.  Your  father 
is  vexed  at  my  long  stay.  Beg  him,  entreat  him, 
dearest,  to  let  us  marry,  that  you  may  be  my  companion 
when  I  go.” 

“Has  he  said  nothing  to  you  of  a  delay,  Alan?” 
I  asked. 

“  Yes,  he  spoke  of  waiting  for  six  months,  but  how 
can  1  do  it?  Why  drive  me  back  to  barracks  and  to 
clubs,  and  all  the  sins  I  want  to  escape  ?” 

His  words  were  uttered  with  such  fire  that  I  shrank 
at  the  thought  of  vexing  him  more,  yet  felt  compelled 
to  tell  the  truth. 

“My  father  did  not  speak  of  six  mouths,  but  of 
three  years,  Alan.” 

“  Three  years !”  he  repeated,  seizing  my  hand  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  He  did  say  something  of  it,  but  I  would  not 
listen — I  would  not  believe.  You  cannot  mean  to  insult 
me.  Patience,  by  pleading  a  promise  made  to  young 
Morrens  as  a  reason  for  casting  me  into  despair  ?” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  I  began — and  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder — “  but  I  cannot  break  my  word.” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  he  cried  fiercely,  “  that  you  dare 
tell  me  this?  After  all  your  promises  to  me  yesterday, 
your  words  of  love,  your  kisses — for  you  kissed  me. 
Patience— can  you  still  fling  in  my  face  to-day  your  old 
affection  for  the  painter?  By  heavens,  madam,  it  is 
too  much  I  Am  1  never  to  be  at  peace  because  of  this 
man?” 

Flinging  my  hand  from  him,  he  rose  and  strode  up 
aud  down  the  path. 


“  Alan  I”  I  said. 

But  he  made  me  no  answer. 

“  Alan !”  I  said  again  imploringly. 

“  I  am  at  your  command,  madam.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  fetch  the  painter  for 
you?  I  will  go  if  you  wish.  But  understand  this,  I 
will  not  wait  for  my  wife  three  years — three  months— 
no,  nor  three  hours  at  his  conunand,  or  the  command 
of  any  man  living  except  her  father.  Rescind  that 
promise.  Miss  Caerhydon,  or  seek  elsewhere  for  a  more 
complaisant,  more  humble  servant  than  Alan  Fulke.” 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  strode  away.  But  my  heart 
was  weak,  and  I  could  not  bear  his  anger. 

Alan  !  Alan !”  I  cried.  And  seeing  he  would  not 
turn,  1  ran  after  him,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm.  He 
suffered  my  touch,  but  stood  pale,  cold,  and  silent. 
“Alan,  it  was  but  yesterday  we  vowed  we  had  done 
with  quarrels  for  ever.  Why  are  you  angry  to-day  ?” 

“  Why  am  I  angry.  Miss  Caerhydon  ?  Are  you  mad 
to  ask  me  such  a  question?”  he  said  scornfully. 

Once  more  he  would  have  broken  from  mo,  but  my 
arms  held  him  tightly,  and  1  pressed  my  sobbing  lips 
against  his  cheek. 

“  Alan  !  dear  Alan  I  forgive  me !  I  was  mad  to  give 
such  a  promise.  I  did  not  love  you  then,  or  rather  I 
did  not  know  how  dear  you  were !  I  cannot  bear  your 
anger.  I  am  weary — I  am  heart-sick  of  quarrels.  Give 
me  back  this  kiss,  and  with  it  my  broken  peace  I” 

Oh,  my  miserable  weakness !  I  said  all  this  to  him, 
and  more,  in  hmried  words,  sobbing  in  his  arms,  with 
my  burning  cheek  pressed  against  his,  while  I  bore 
unresisting  the  long  passionate  kiss  he  fastened  on 
my  lips. 

Oh,  how  angry  I  am,  how  scornful  I  am,  that  Alan 
Fulke  has  at  last  made  me  his  slave ! 

But  I  was  weakened  by  weeping.  I  was  wearied  by 
the  uncertainties,  the  changes,  the  quarrels  with  which 
he  tries  my  heart — all  these  had  worn  down  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  my  pride,  and  1  lay  sobbing  on  bis  shoulder 
like  a  conquered  child. 

When  he  saw  my  sorrow  he  grew  more  generous, 
and  placing  me  on  the  seat  by  the  pear-tree,  he  knelt 
down  by  my  side,  saying  soothingly — 

“Listen,  dear  Patience  :  since  you  take  this  promise 
so  much  to  heart,  I  will  find  young  Morrens,  and  ho 
shall  give  it  back.  That  done,  his  name  shall  never  be 
uttered  again  between  us,  and  we  will  live  in  peace, 
each  day  full  of  love  and  joy.” 

Ilis  kisses  rained  upon  my  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
eyes  smiled  at  me  in  triumph. 

“  You  can  find  Vincent?”  I  cried. 

“  I  did  not  say  I  could  find  him,  but  I  would,  dearest, 
and  I  will,  but  only  to  set  you  free  from  your  silly 
word— mind  that.  You  shall  not  see  him,  or  speak  to 
him,  or  write  to  him.  Every  thought,  and  word,  and 
look  of  yours  is  mine.” 

And  I  bore  tliis  meekly,  without  a  word.  I  was  even 
afraid  to  say  how  glad  I  was  that  he  felt  as  I  did,  that 
Vincent  lives. 

“  Oh,  I  shall  find  him,”  said  Alan  confidently,  “  and 
when  I  bring  word  of  liim  to  you,  what  shall  be  my 
reward.  Patience?” 

“  Only  let  me  know  that  he  is  safe  and  well,  Alan,” 
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I  cried,  but  I  checked  myself  and  said,  “  I  mean  only 
for  my  promise’  sake,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  that  I  will 
yield  mysolf  your  captive,  rescue  or  no  rescue.” 

“  If  I  bring  good  news  of  him,  Patience,  I  will  claim 
your  word.  I  know  London  well,  and  I  will  go  into 
the  very  dens  and  eaves  of  the  Philistines,  and  snatch 
him  from  their  hands,  ere  the  world  is  a  month  older, 
if  as  my  reward  you  will  give  me  your  hand  at  once, 
and  your  heart  with  it,  as  frankly  and  honestly  as  I 
liave  given  you  mine.” 

Could  he  really  find  Vincent?  The  thought  made 
me  so  joyful  that  I  bent  my  face  to  his,  and  whispered 
that  all  things  should  bo  as  he  would,  that  he  was  the 
master,  the  arbiter  of  my  fate,  and  my  heart  and  life 
were  in  his  dear  hands.  And  I  said  this  without  a 
shadow  of  that  fear  touching  me  which  so  often  chills 
my  love. 

Now  that  he  is  so  generous  as  to  search  for  Vincent, 
I  am  more  feared  than  ever  to  anger  him  by  mistrust 
and  coldness.  For  this  cause  also  I  sufifered  passionate 
words  and  caresses,  at  which  I  fretted.  But  it  has 
come  to  this  with  me,  that  I  bear  his  coldness,  his  love, 
or  his  ire  alike  meekly — all  and  anything  for  peace. 

And  why  should  I  be  angry  for  a  kiss?  We  part 
to-morrow :  he  goes  to  London  by  the  flying  coach — 
the  Quicksilver.  And  surely  I  need  not  begrudge  him 
a  few  tender  words  in  these  last  few  hours.  No,  they 
arc  his  due,  and  henceforth  I  cast  aside  all  my  unjust 
doubts,  all  the  cruel  suspicion  and  distrust  that  I  have 
so  meanly  cherished,  and  I  will  love  him  dearly  with 
an  undivided  heart. 

Ah  I  how  ashamed  I  am  of  all  I  have  said  in  this 
poor  journal  against  him ! 

As  I  write  this,  I  see  a  crowd  of  miners  coming  up 
the  park,  and  Dr.  Scaboria  with  them  on  horseback. 

What  can  have  happened  ? 

Reginald  Penharva  Caerhtdon  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Dltortii. 

At  this  point,  dear  love,  I  And  a  long  break  in  ray 
aunt's  journal,  and  in  order  to  make  you  understand 
her  story  where  she  takes  it  up  again,  I  must  sujiply 
the  link  wanting  in  the  narrative. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  her  dear  father  never 
returned  alive  to  Gualmara.  Ilis  horse — little  ridden 
during  his  absence  in  London — was  restive ;  it  carried 
him  beyond  the  counting-house*  (where  he  strove 
vainly  to  pull  up)  into  the  close  vicinity  of  the  shaft. 
At  this  moment  the  men  below  were  blasting  a  huge 
rock ;  the  miners  on  the  surface  had  retreated  from  the 
pit’s  mouth,  and  from  the  floors ;  some  of  them,  seeing 
my  grandfather's  danger,  shouted  to  him,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  train  was  fired,  and  at  the  very  instant  the 
horse  stopped  overmastered,  a  shower  of  stones  and 
rubble  rose  from  the  shaft.  A  piece  of  rock  struck 
Mr.  Caerhydon  just  beneath  his  left  car,  another 
crushed  his  temple,  and  he  fell  from  the  saddle  dead. 
Dr.  Scaboria  was  on  the  mine,  but  no  skill  of  his  could 
restore  life. 

I  have  heard  that  the  miners  were  filled  with  con¬ 
sternation  and  grief  at  the  sad  catastrophe.  Ever  since 


*  This  if  found  on  every  mine. 
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the  discovery  of  Arthur  Upton's  body  in  the  shaft,  a 
superstitious  gloom  and  foreboding  had  fastened  on 
their  minds,  and  they  now  looked  on  this  death  as  a 
fulfilment  of  their  fears.  To  them  it  appeared  the 
vengeance  of  a  pursuing  fate,  and  they  whispered 
among  themselves  that  Wheal  Ruth  would  bring  death 
or  di.5aster  to  every  descendant  of  Reginald  Caerhydon. 
He  had  murdered  Arthur  Upton,  and  flung  his  body 
into  the  depths,  and  from  these  very  deptlis  had  arisen 
the  wc.apon  that  slew  his  unoffending  son. 

Truly,  dear  Eleanor,  I  believe  my  grandfather  was  as 
gentle  in  heart  and  mind  as  he  w’as  by  birth  and 
breeding.  If,  therefore,  the  superstition  of  a  simple 
people  looked  on  him  as  the  victim  of  a  vengeful 
Nemesis,  they  did  not  the  less  weep  for  him  and  regret 
him.  Ilis  death  made  a  heavy  blank  at  Gualmara :  it 
did  more,  it  opened  the  flood-gates  for  misfortune  and 
sorrow.  Ijcft  too  early  his  own  master,  and  being 
impulsive  and  ardent,  my  unhappy  father  plunged  into 
the  vortex  which  overwhelmed  him. 

I  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  chi^,  years 
after  my  grandfather’s  death,  my  dear  aunt  Patiencs 
was  still  unable  to  speak  of  it  without  tears.  I  have 
heard  that  for  many  days  after  she  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  that  sad  procession  bringing  the  body  to 
Gualmara,  she  was  bereft  of  all  sense,  and  lay  in  her 
bed  tearless  and  speechless. 

While  in  this  state  Mr.  Fulke  took  leave  of  her, 
being  recalled  to  his  regiment,  but  Miss  Mallivei’y  and 
her  companion  remained  at  Gualmara,  in  compliance 
with  my  father’s  urgent  request. 

Apparently,  after  a  delay  of  some  few  weeks,  Mr. 
Fulke  wrote  to  my  aunt  that  he  h.ad  discovered  that 
Mr.  Vincent  Morrens  had  departed  voluntarily  for  the 
American  colonics,  doubtless  for  urgent  and  private 
reasons  of  his  own.  And  in  return  for  this  news,  he 
urged  her  to  fulfil  her  engagement  and  become  his  wife. 

But  her  mind  was  too  shaken  by  her  father’s  death 
to  yield  to  his  request.  She  recollected  that  on  the 
last  morning  of  his  life  he  had  spoken  doubtingly  of 
Mr.  Fulke,  and  advised  a  delay  iu  her  marriage.  This 
advice  was  now  a  s<acrcd  command,  which  no  entreaties 
could  move  her  to  disobey.  Perhaps  also  the  strange 
fascination  which  her  evil  lover  exercised  over  her 
was  weakened  by  his  absence,  and  her  instincts,  cleared 
from  the  glamour  of  his  presence,  were  again  whisper¬ 
ing  doubts  of  his  truth.  I  imagine  also  she  was  much 
astonished  and  dismayed  to  hear  Mr.  Morrens  had 
forsaken  his  father  and  his  country  in  so  mysterious 
and  secret  a  manner,  and  she  was  desirous  to  receive 
some  explanation  from  him  relating  to  his  conduct, 
and  hear  what  his  wishes  were  respecting  his  property 
— the  care  of  which  was  in  her  hands — before  she  gave 
up  her  independence  to  a  husband.  Maybe  her 
promise  to  him  influenced  her  alao.  At  all  events,  at 
the  period  when  she  takes  up  her  journal  again,  she 
had  certainly  refused  to  marry  Mr.  Fulke  before  his 
departure  for  the  American  colonies,  whither  his 
regiment  was  now  bound.  She  begins  to  write  just 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  you  will  see  by 
the  date  that  the  great  shock  she  received  at  her 
father’s  death  kept  her  pen  silent  nearly  six  months. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time  she  was  quite 
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;  a  alone  at  Giialinara,  for  Sir  John  Mallivcrj  insisting  on 

on  his  daughter's  return,  she  had  at  last  deijarted  for 

8  a  Ix)ndon  with  Mi.-ss  I’hilpots.  Mr.  Tristram  Cuerhydon 

he  escorted  them  on  their  journey ;  he  then  remained  in 

•ed  town  with  them,  and  afterwards  accompanied  them  to 

ith  Sir  John’s  country  seat.  Their  departure  from  Gual- 

mara  took  place  about  a  month  after  iny  grandfather's 
dy  death.  I  have  heard  my  aunt  say  she  refused  the 

sen  I  invitation  which  Jliss  ilaliivery  gave  her  to  go  to 

London  with  them. 

as  I  think,  dear  Eleanor,  this  lonely  time  at  Gualmara 

nd  must  have  been  a  sad  period  in  my  aunt's  life.  Doubt- 

plc  less  the  gentry  around  condoled  with  her,  but  theirs 

ful  were  but  stiff  visits — all  her  real  friends  were  gone, 

tet  Her  father  and  Mr.  Alorrens  dead,  Vincent  for  some 

it  '  secret  and  strange  reason  an  exile  none  knew  where, 
md  her  brother  in  Ix)ndon  careless  and  indifferent,  her 

iog  lover  sometimes  negligent,  sometimes  passionate, 

ito  tormenting  her  with  silence  or  with  letters  filled  with 

reproach — these  were  the  realities  around  her  during 
ars  that  dreamy  winter  and  spring.  As  to  the  shadows, 

ac*  dear  Eleanor,  who  shall  speak  of  them?  living  as 

ive  I  he  did  in  an  innocent  world  of  her  own,  full  of  honesty 

the  and  truth,  I  have  often  thought  how  bitter  must  have 

to  been  the  knowledge  of  evil  to  her  when  it  came  at 

her  last.  And  as  it  crept  upon  her  step  by  step,  she  felt 
all  the  suffering  without  seeing  the  sin. 
icr.  Pardon  this  long  detail,  dearest  Eleanor,  which  I 

ind  fear  will  weary  you,  so  in  few  words  I  say  farewell 
ace  I  with  a  thousand  blessings. 

Mr.  * 

hat  ROSSINI. 

the  TVOSSIXI'S  death  will  be  heard  with  grief  in  Eng. 
ate  J-V'  land,  but  France  will  principally  deplore  the 
,  he  loss  of  the  illustrious  maestro — not  hers,  indeed,  by 
■ife.  birth,  but  hers  by  sympathy  and  choice.  Rossini  had 

ath  been  her  guest  for  twenty  years,  and  the  pretty  villa 

the  he  inhabited  at  Passy  had  been  a  gift  to  him  from  the 

f  of  French  government.  He  died  on  ♦he  13th  of  Novem- 

rhis  her  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  was  born  at  Pesaro, 

ties  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792, 

nge  which  made  him  say  that  his  birthday  could  only  be 
her  I  kept  once  in  every  four  years. 

ircd  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  corn¬ 
ier-  parativc  repose  after  a  youth  of  unsurpassed  activity, 

uch  during  which  every  year  was  marked  by  some  master- 

had  piece  of  genius.  It  is  France  who,  in  these  latter  years, 

008  has  been  most  faithful  to  the  great  artist.  Rossini 

rive  knew  it  and  was  proud  of  it.  Italy  gave  him  life, 

net,  education,  and  glory ;  France  gave  him  love  and  admi- 
jrty  ration  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

;ave  But  a  few  months  ago  the  Great  Opera  gave  a  reprise 

her  of  Guillaume  Tell,  with  splendid  scenic  decorations  and 
I,  at  :  immense  success.  The  Italian  Opera  opened  the  winter 
she  I  season  with  II  Bur'  Urc.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
his  I  delightful  harmony  Rossini  felt  himself  ever  young,  and 
his  I  though  his  somewhat  sceptic  smile  made  him  at  times 
just  '  appear  indiffercut  to  his  triumphs,  the  success  which 
by  ever  attended,  in  France,  his  immortal  chef  oeuvres  was 
her  deeply  felt  by  him. 

kths.  Thus  did  he  pass  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  sur- 

[uite  ,  rounded  by  the  sympathetic  admiration  of  the  public. 


the  respect  aud  esteem  of  artists,  the  devotion  of  nume¬ 
rous  friends,  the  delights  of  a  choiee  society  of  intimes 
such  as  it  is  rare  indeed  to  meet  with  in  these  days. 

Ilis  death  can  take  from  us  but  cold  remains  of  clay, 
his  memory  and  his  works  remain  with  us  ;  and  who 
can  listen  to  the  lovely  melodies  that  bear  his  name 
without  feeling  his  heart  warm  towards  the  artist  who 
could  give  such  beautiful  expression  to  what  others  can 
but  feel  ? 

Rossini,  like  most  Italians,  was  supcrstitiou.s.  lie 
believed  in  the  fatal  influence  of  the  number  13  and  of 
the  si.xth  day  of  the  week.  By  a  singular  coincidence 
he  died  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  November. 

For  a  week  before  his  death — while  he  was  ill — a 
mass,  the  music  of  which  had  been  composed  by  Rossini 
on  purpose  for  the  ceremony  of  his  own  funeral,  was 
«  Vitude  at  the  Imperial  Aciidemy  of  Music.  At  the 
moment  we  write  the  funeral  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
but  an  immense  crowd  is  expected  to  be  present  in  the 
church  of  La  Madeleine,  and  a  ticket  of  admission  will 
be  considered  a  very  great  favour. 

Rossini  was  childless,  and  more  of  an  homme  du 
monde  than  a  domestic  man.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  society,  and  there  never,  perhaps,  was  a  man  more 
prized  and  beloved  as  a  friend.  He  leaves  a  great  void 
in  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  of  arts  and  literature, 
his  name  is  upon  all  lips,  every  one  has  some  anecdote 
to  tell  of  him. 

Rossini  was  mortally  afraid  of  railways.  He  never 
btjt  once  in  his  life  travelled  in  a  railway-carriage,  and 
that  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  he  himself  related  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  in  such  a  frightful  agitation  that  he 
kept  his  eyes  sliut  and  his  fists  clenched  all  the  time, 
and  that  when  he  got  out  of  the  train  and  opened  his 
fists  his  nails  were  sticking  fast  into  his  flesh ! 

The  Villa  Rossini  at  Passy  is  small  but  beautifully 
fitted  up,  and  full  of  works  of  art,  but  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  in  it  numerous  specimens  of  Chinese 
paintings.  The  maestro,  it  seems,  was  very  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  Chinese  arts,  and  also  studied  the  music  of 
that  curious  people.  It  is  even  said  he  composed  a 
piece  of  music  after  their  method. 

The  villa  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Over  the  door  there  was  a  small  golden  lyre, 
which  used  to  be  removed  whenever  the  maestro  was 
not  at  home,  much  iu  the  same  way  as  the  flag  is 
removed  from  the  roof  of  the  Tuilerios  when  the 
Emperor  is  absent. 

Rossini  usually  left  his  villa  about  the  15th  of 
October  every  year,  and  spent  the  winter  in  apartments 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  His  illness  prevented 
his  leaving  Passy  as  usual  this  year. 

Musicians  attain  a  great  age,  apparently ;  Meyerbeer 
died  full  of  years  and  honour;  Mendelssohn  also. 
Auber,  the  genial  composer — ever  ready  with  his  wit 
and  repartee — is  the  darling  of  a  certain  society  in 
Paris,  and  has,  apparently,  plenty  of  time  before  him. 
As  with  authors  of  any  powers,  too,  at  the  present  day, 
the  world  is  no  longer  what  it  was  for  a  struggling 
musician.  If  he  has  real  talent  it  will  tell,  and  money 
and  rank,  with  all  earthly  pleasures,  he  can  possess. 
The  mansion  takes  the  place  of  the  lodging,  and  the 
grenier  of  Beranger  exists  no  longer. 
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18C9. — Ball  Toilet. 


Dress  of  pale  green  silk  shot  ■with  ■white,  entirely 
trimmed  with  garlands  of  green  satin  leaves.  Double 
skirt :  the  first  one,  just  touching  the  ground,  is  orna¬ 
mented  round  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce,  headtMl 
with  a  garland  of  leaves ;  the  second  oue  is  train- 


The  hair  is  raised  in  front  into  waved  bandeaux,  and 
forms  a  plaited  diadem  at  the  back ;  chignon  of  frizzed 
curls. 

1370. — Walking  Toilet. 

Black  velvet  paletot,  bordered  with  plaid  silk.  Wide 
plaid  sash  with  long  ends.  Collar  to  match.  Under- 


1369.— Ball  Toilet 

shaped,  and  trimmed  with  a  similar  garland.  The  sash,  skirt  of  plaid  silk  ;  upper-skirt  of  black  velvet,  ■with  a  t 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  has  a  bow  with  long  deep  border  of  plaid  silk  round  the  bottom, 
rounded  lappets  edged  with  satin  leaves.  I.ow  bodice,  Kussian  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a 
with  a  bertne  entirely  bordered  ■with  leaves,  forming  small  ruche  of  red  satin  and  black  lace;  aigrette  of 
bows  upon  the  shoulders  and  in  the  middle  of  the  feathers  at  the  side. 

front.  This  berthe  is  completed  by  a  white  lace  border.  This  toilet  may  be  made  as  ■well  of  dark  blue  cloth 
Cwiiffure  k  rimperatrice,  with  a  double  wreath  of  foliage,  with  plaid  tartan. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

The  flow  of  the  grand  monde  society  is  slow  in 
coming  back  to  Paris  this  year.  Ihe  court  is  at 
Compi^gne,  to  remain  there  till  Christinas,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  families  of  the  aristocracy  arc 


has  been  seen  at  fashionable  hunting  matches  V 
Ladies  actually  riding  in  horsemen — not  horsewomen 
— costumes,  wearing  a  blouse  and — unmentionables  I 
I  seem  to  hear  a  cry  of  indignation  escaping  my  fair 
readers’  lips,  eren  as  I  write  the  word : — “  What ! 
ladies! — uninentkmbles !  Pray,  is  that  going  to  ^ 


Ib.O. — U  .iLKixu  Toiu;t, 


the  fashion?  AVill  this  be  the  limit  of  folly,  or  what 
are  we  to  see  next?” 

Having  raised  such  a  tumult,  I  would  fain  appease 
it,  but  words  will  not  do  it.  W ere  it  possible,  indeed, 
to  show  my  readers  the  very  fanciful  costume  de  chasse 
to  which  I  allude,  many  of  them,  I  am  certun,  if  not 


staying  in  their  eh&teaux  for  the  hunting  season, 
la  iehas$e  being  now  quite  a  fashionable  amusement  in 
France.  Riding  costumes  are  therefore  a  serious  matter 
of  interest  to  our  elegants. 

'But  how  shall  we  express  that  which  in  fact  is,  in 
Bnolish,  inexpressible  ?— how  shall  we  relate  what 
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second  skirt  and  the  bodice  of  caroubier  red  velvet. 
This  second  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
a  chenille  fringe,  the  heading  of  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  satin  balls  of  the  same  shade.  It  is 
looped  up  on  one  side  only  with  an  ornament  of 
gimp  and  chenille.  A  moyen-age  mantle,  with  hood, 
completes  this  costume. 

A  tliird  dress  is  of  dark  crimson  velvet  and  satin. 
Tlie  first  skirt  is  of  satin,  arranged  in  bouillons  about 
half  way  up ;  and  the  second  skirt  of  velvet,  form- 
ing  an  apron  in  front,  and  arranged  into  a  Louis  XV. 
>  puff  at  the  back.  Low  bodice,  with  re  vers  in  front. 

•  '  :  Tight  sleeves.  Chemisette  of  white  satin,  with  a 

_  ■«'  '  light  embroidery  pattern  in  crimson  silk.  Large  ro- 
"  ^  settes  upon  the  shoulders.  Toquet  of  black  feathers, 

'  with  a  puff  of  crimson  velvet. 

A  dinner  dress  of  laurel-green  satin  is  made  with 
\S^  ~  a  sweeping  train.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the 
.  1^  ^  \  ^  bottom  with  a  flounce  ten  inches  deep,  mounted  in 
''  X  pleats.  Above  this  flounce,  upon  the  train, 
\‘' \'i  there  is  a  large  puffed  bouillon  on  either  side  of  the 
I  which  again  comes  a  series  of  narrow 

iL' fluted  flounces,  edged  with  a  rouleau  of  light  green 
'"'I  satin.  The  front  of  the  dress  is  ornamented  with 

i'l'  an  apron  trimmed  with  a  fluting  and  with  two  rou- 
leaux  of  light  green  satin.  High  bodice  with  long 
sleeves  finished  off  with  a  similar  fluting. 

|!  Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  Paris  is  far 
1  1 1  from  full  as  yet,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  already  pre- 
j'l'  sents  a  very  animated  scene  from  about  three  to 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  there  we 
ij.  often  go  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  newest  fashionable 
toilettes,  of  which  we  even  sometimes  surreptitiously 
take  a  sketch  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers. 
Now,  here  are  some  of  the  notes  we  find  this 
week  in  our  pocket-book 

A  tall,  elegant-looking  lady  wears  a  costume  of  dark 
raisin  de  Corinthe,  or  plum  colour.  There  is  a  first 
skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep-pleated  flounce,  cut  on  the 
cross,  and  put  on  with  a  heading ;  and  a  second  skirt 
gathered  up  at  the  sides  and  behind  so  as  to  form  the 
fashionable  vertugadin.  Plain  bodice  and  paletot  of 
the  same  material,  tight  behind  at  the  waist,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  pelerine,  and  wide  sleeves  in  front.  This 
style  of  paletot  is  very  fashionable  this  winter. 

Very  becoming  also  is  a  short  costume  of  black  satin, 
the  first  skirt  trimmed  with  a  pleated  flounce,  the 
second  skirt  gathered  up  into  a  large  puff  at  the  back 
and  sides,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  border  of 
sable  fur,  simulating  the  shape  of  an  apron. 

The  Regence  costume,  of  which  we  spoke  last  month 
(upper-skirt  and  paletot  of  velvet,  under-skirt  of  satin, 
trimmed  with  fluted  flounces  and  ruches),  is  still  the 
most  in  favour,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  through  the 
winter. 

Our  illustrations  1S71  and  1S72  represent  a  walking 
and  visiting  toilet. 

1371  is  a  walking  toilet,  composed  of  a  dress  of 
coloured  poult-de-soie.  The  first  skirt  round,  without 
train,  is  trimmed  at  the.  bottom  with  a  scalloped-out 
border,  and  smaller  scallops  of  a  darker  shade  in  the 
centre.  The  second  skirt,  ornamented  in  the  same  way 
round  the  bottom,  is  looped  up  into  a  large  puff  by  a 


1371.— Walking  Toilet. 
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sash  scalloped  out  like  the  skirt.  Upon  the  high  bodice 
there  is  a  small  pelerine,  open  back  and  front,  and 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Malcontent  hat  of  grey  felt, 
with  a  feather  aigrette. 

1372.  Visiting  toilet.  The  dress  of  amethyst  violet 
gros-grain  silk,  upon  which  a  gathered  flounce,  headed 
with  a  bouillon,  with  a  bow  on  either  side,  simulates 
a  double  skirt,  and  a  mantelet  of  gros-grain  silk, 
trimmed  with  flounces.  The  upper  part  of  this  mante¬ 
let  is  crossed  as  a  fichu  upon  the  bosom  with  scalloped- 
out  revere,  bordered  with  satin ;  the  front  under  the 
revers  is  gathered ;  the  lower  part  forms  a  basquine 
with  a  flounce,  headed  with  satin  scallops.  Uiadem 
fauchon  bonnet  of  black  velvet  piped  with  buttercup- 
coloured  satin.  The  strings  are  edged  with  similar 
satin.  Small  aigrette  of  yellow  feathers  in  front. 
Black  satin  bow  at  the  back. 

The  pannier  tournure  is  now  very  generally  worn 
over  the  crinoline.  This  tournure  is  made  of  white 
horsehair,  arranged  in  puffs.  The  crinoline  itself  is  not 
large ;  it  has  only  a  few  steel  circles  round  the  bottom. 
Hressy  toilets  have  train-shaped  skirts,  looped  up  into 
large  puffs  above  the  pannier  tournure.  The  sash, 
extremely  wide,  is  tied  just  under  the  bow.  Some  of 
these  sashes  are  fifteen  inches  wide,  so  that  the  two 
lappets  look  like  a  sort  of  third  skirt  at  the  back. 

'Jlie  most  fashionable  is  the  caroubier  satin  sash — 
double  satin  without  any  wrong  side  to  it — that  is,  ns 
bright  and  soft  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  This  satin 
ribbon  is  twenty  inches  wide.  It  looks  especially  hand¬ 
some  upon  a  black  velvet  or  satin  dress,  and  the  sash  is 
fastened  at  the  back  in  five  drooping  loops  and  two 
short  lappets.  The  same  ribbon  may  bo  had  in  all 
colours — violet,  blue,  green,  golden  brown,  maize,  and 
so  on.  A.  black  satin  sash  may  be  worn  over  any  coloured 
dress,  but  it  is  more  fashionable  to  wear  a  bright- 
coloured  one  with  a  black  costume. 

Besides  the  plain  satin  sashes  there  are  Algerian 
sashes— striped  of  many  colours — and  plaid  ones,  also 
much  in  vogue  this  winter.  The  Stuart,  Douglas, 
Campbell,  and  Rob  Roy  plaids  are  those  preferred. 

Trimmings  are  very  simple  and  sober.  No  more 
tinsel,  no  more  glass  beads,  even  jet  is  discarded  from 
our  toilets.  Dull  gimp  ornaments,  looking  like  heavy 
embroidery  patterns  in  raised  work,  look  well  upon 
shining  silks  and  satins.  Fringes  are  manifold  and 
fanciful,  with  satin  balls  and  grclots.  There  are 
chenille  fringes  and  feather  fringes,  silk  cord  fringes 
and  looped  satin  fringes. 

The  marabout  braid,  of  silk  plush,  made  of  any 
colour  to  correspond  to  the  material  of  the  dress, 
imitates  a  border  formed  of  tips  of  coloured  feathers. 

Then  for  tarcan  costumes  there  is  a  pretty  sort  of 
waved  woollen  fringe,  with  small  balls  of  worsted, 
of  the  colours  of  the  pailicular  plaid  of  the  dress. 
This  is  very  much  used  for  the  plaid  tartan  costumes 
which  are  now  so  much  in  favour,  and  for  the  plaid 
cloaks  which  have  become  the  universal  manteau  de 
voyage. 

We  have,  however,  a  word  to  say  about  plaid 
materials  in  general,  and  tartan  in  particular.  Although 
very  fashionable,  they  are  not  considered  dressy. 

Thus  they  are  employed  for  robes  de  chamhre,  tor 


under-skirts  to  accompany  morning  costume,  and  also 
as  trimmings  for  cloth  or  serge  dresses,  but  they  arc 
not  considered  suitable  for  afternoon  or  evening 
dresses.  Even  plaid  satin  sashes  are  only  worn  in  the 
daytime. 

Illustration  No.  1373  is  a  pretty  indoor  toilet  made 
of  naearat-coloured  silk.  The  train-shaped  under¬ 
skirt  is  quite  plain.  The  second  skirt,  puffed  at  the 
back,  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet  cross-strips  simu¬ 
lating  a  third  skirt,  both  skirts  being  edged  round  the 
bottom  with  a  silk  pleating.  Plain  high  bodice, 
trimmed  at  the  back  with  a  pleating  forming  a  basque. 
Black  velvet  buttons.  Tight  sleeves,  trimmed  round 
the  armhole  and  wrist  with  a  velvet  cross-strip  headed 
by  a  little  silk  fluting. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  what  might  be  called  real 
complete  bonnets  will  ever  come  into  fashion  again,  but 
the  modem  bonnet  is  a  very  fanciful  and  in  many  cases 
a  very  artistic  style  of  coiffure.  It  is  subject  to  no 
rule,  and  our  modistes  have  no  care  to  produce  a  crown 
curtain  or  border ;  they  have  but  to  dispose  in  the  most 
tasteful  manner  possible  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  feather, 
a  bow  of  ribbon,  so  as  to  make  up  as  becoming  a 
coiffure  as  possible.  The  American  fashion  of  wearing 
the  back  hair  hanging  all  loose  upon  the  back,  in  curls 
or  merely  in  thick  waved  tresses,  now  prevails  in  Paris, 
and  the  bonnet  is  a  mere  diadem  placed  just  above  the 
forehead. 

And  yet  there  are  differences,  and  a  clever  modiste 
will  not  place  a  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  upon  all 
heads.  There  are  some  faces  that  require  something 
to  accompany  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  for 
such  there  is  the  diadem  fanchon,  with  velvet  lappets, 
cut  out  all  in  one  with  the  bonnet,  and  fastened  in  front 
with  a  cravat  bow  of  satin,  and  there  are  some  who 
look  best  with  a  dfgnge  style  of  bonnet,  leaving  the 
cheeks  and  neck  free.  For  the  latter  the  coronet  is  the 
prettiest  kind  of  bonnet ;  it  is  quite  round,  like  a  hat, 
and  the  string.s  arc  formed  of  a  lace  scarf,  fastened 
upon  the  bosom. 

Among  the  prettiest  models  of  the  month  we  see  a 
coronet  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  stretched  on  plain; 
velvet  quilting  and  small  border  of  curled  black 
feathers  in  front.  A  bunch  of  violet  satin  fuchsias 
with  stamped  velvet  foliage  on  one  side,  bow  of  black 
satin  and  fall  of  black  lace  at  the  back ;  the  same  lace 
is  continued  on  one  side  of  the  black  velvet  lappets 
lined  with  violet  satin,  which  are  fastened  in  front 
with  a  cravat  bow  of  black  satin.  This  bonnet  may 
be  worn  in  half-mourning. 

A  bonnet  of  imperial  velvet,  green,  shot  with  blue, 
piped  with  green  satin,  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of 
blue  and  green  leaves  and  berries  and  a  small  aigrette 
of  black  feathers. 

A  bonnet  entirely  composed  of  caroubier  curled 
feathers,  lappets  of  the  same  feathers  forming  a  border 
over  satin  of  the  same  colour,  edged  with  black  lace. 
At  the  top,  bunch  of  black  velvet  flowera  with 
caroubier-coloured  foliage. 

A  diadem  fanchon  of  mauve  velvet,  forming  large 
hollow  pleats  at  the  back,  lined  with  white  satin,  and 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  diadem  of  light  white  marabout 
feathers,  continued  upon  the  mauve  velvet  strings, 


with  a  bunch  of  white  lilies  and  long  green  .Telvet 
leaves  forming  trailing  sprajfi  at  the  back.  Wide  laoe 
lappets  cover  the  chignon. 

•  The  tortoiseshell  comb  has  become  the  solo  and 
diitingui  ornament  of  a  lady's  coiffure.  Fancy  had  run 
wild  with  combs  us  with  everything  else,  and  ladies 
wore  guitars,  boats,  helmets,  suns,  crescents,  and  all 
the  stars  of  the  heavens  in  their  hair  last  winter.  How 
all  sucii  hagatdU$  are  considered  very  bad  taste. 

The  Empire  tortoise  comb  is  of  various  models. 
Some  havo  a  simple  heading  composed  of  a  twist  or 
plait ;  others  fonn  a  ducal  crown  or  baron’s  coronet ; 
others,  again,  ate  engraved  with  a  Grecian  pattern. 
In  general  the  top  of  the  comb  is  very  long,  and  curved 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  coronet  above  the  chignon,  and 
tills  is  particuhvrly  pretty  with  a  coiffure  of  flowing 
curls. 

Tlie  only  exception  admitted  this  winter  by  the  elite 
to  the  tortoiseshell  comb  is  the  comb  enriched  with 
real  jewels  and  precious  stones  for  ball  coiffures.  The 
high  Josdphiue  comb,  sparkling  with  rubies,  pearls, 
and  emeralds,  is  quite  the  fureur  this  season  for  full- 
dress  toilets. 

^  For  brooches  and  bracelets  the  most  fashionable  style 
is  gold  of  different  tints — dull  and  burnished,  bright 
yellow,  and  ^ecnish  or  orange — without  any  stones. 
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1372. — Visiting  Toilet, 

edged  with  white  lace ;  on  one  side  a  bunch  of  white 
asters  with  mauve  tinted  foliage,  frosted  with  white. 

Another  of  emerald  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  a 
ruching  of  black  lace  and  small  bows  of  green  satin. 
A  white  aigrette  and  jewelled  crescent  at  the  side. 

And  a  puff  bonnet  of  imperial  velvet,  grey,  shot  with 
gold  colour ;  at  the  back  fall  of  grey  silk  guipure  d'lu  t, 
continued  upon  the  velvet  strings,  and  at  the  side 
a  bunch  of  golden  grapes  with  grey  frosted  foliage. 

Black  and  grey  felt  toquets  are  very  much  in  vogue. 
Tlie  last  toquet  the  Empress  Eugenic  wore  at  Com- 
piegne  was  a  black  felt  trimmed  with  ivy-leaves. 

The  newest  we  have  seen  arc  trimmed  with  velvet, 
feathers,  astrakan,  or  minever,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
bird,  aigrette,  or  jewelled  brooch  in  front. 

Then  there  is  the  Tyrolese  hat,  very  high,  with  a 
straight  aigrette. 

The  Nilsson  hat,  in  the  Swedish  style,  bordered  with 
grey,  or  black,  or  brown  fur,  extremely  dislingui  in 
shape  and  ornament. 

The  Hlanon  Lescaut,  in  velvet,  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  and  feathers,  looped  up  with  a  crossing  of 
satin,  with  a  large  satin  rosette  on  the  top  of  the 
bonnet. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  Princess  hat,  of  black  lace, 


1373. — Indoor  Toiirt. 
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Very  pretty  romilta  are  obtained  with  merely  these 
differences  between  the  different  tints  of  the  gold. 

NcKt  month  we  shall  have  to  tell  yon  of  ball  toilets ; 
at  pneoDt  there  are  no  regular  balls,  but  only  evening 
or  dinner  parties.  For  these  silic  and  satin  dresses  are 
nmdewith  bodices  cut  square,  very  low  in  front,  or  else 
(k  chik  d6fym  to  the  waist. 

With  these  bodices  it  is  de  rijucur  to  wear  a  lace 
cliemicettes  not  coming  up  quite  to  the  throat.  The 
chile  chemisette  to  wear  with  the  bodice  of  that  name 
is  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  edged  with  a  double 
fluting  of  lace.  The  very  graceful  Marie  Therese  sleeve 
lias  also  brought  back  with  it  a  very  becoming  fashion, 
that  of 'wearing  lace  cnyaycnato  falling  a  little  below 
the  elbow,  and  showing  the  lower  part  of  well-formed 
arms  to  great  advantage. 

'fhere  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  bate  against  the  very 
ugly  waterproofs  which  seemed  about  to  become  the 
uniform  of  the  whole  female  community — great  loose 
paletots,  invented,  it  would  seem,  on  purpose  to  hide 
some  deformity  of  figure,  and  certainly  concealing  all 
figures  most  perfectly,  be  they  goo  1  or  bad. 

So  we  have  discarded  the  waterproof,  or  at;  least  its 
remaining  adherents  are  but  few,  and  only  venture  out 
with  it  on  regularly  wet  days,  and  the  tight-fitting 
casaque  shows  itself  in  all  its  daintiness.  AVell  lined 
and  bo  rdered  with  fur,  it  is  the  most  comfortable 
and  most  elegant  stylo  of  garment  in  cold  weather. 

Parisians  would  certainly  sacrifice  comfort  to  elegance 
if  that  wore  necessary — in  fact,  they  do  so  in  many 
things.  For  instance,  there  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
hoods  into  fashion — pretty  velvet  hoods  lined  with 
satin  ;  but  our  ladies  of  fashion  prefer  the  tiny  bonnet, 
which  leaves  ears  .and  neck  imcovercd,  to  anything  of 
a  dowdy  .appearance — anything  that  had  not  the  true 
chic  of  fashions  ina  le  for  the  young  and  be.autifuL  So 
hoods  are  worn  by  those  ladies  only  who  have  given  up 
all  pretensions  to  youthful  charms,  and  the  tiny  coiffure 
reigns  supreme  in  spite  of  threatening  colds,  and  ear¬ 
aches,  and  sore  throats. 

DEScniPTiojj  OF  orn  large  fashion  flatf. 

Evening  or  Ball  Toilet. — .\11  the  hair  is  raised  in 
front,  and  forms  a  double  torsade,  ornamented  with 
b.audelettee.  'Ilro  chignon  is  composed  of  a  large  rou¬ 
leau,  crossed  by  a  handsoinc  plait,  and  ornamented  in 
tlio  middle  with  a  bunch  of  friazed  curls  and  bande- 
lettea.  A  long  curl  falls  on  the  back. 

White  satin  and  tulle  dress,  with  green  satin  cross- 
strips  and  ribbons.  'Phe  low  satin  bo  lice  is  trimmed 
round  the  edge  with  a  quilling  of  satin,  he.adel  by  a 
piped  rouleau.  Satin  pipings  form  a  Grecian  patterm 
both  ia  front  and  at  the  back.  .Short  sa'.in  sleeves 
covered  with  tulle.  Short  satin  tunic  open  at  the  b.aok, 
and  edged  with  a  satin  quilling.  Tulle  bouillons  divided 
by  satin  pipings.  Tulle  skirt  looped  up  at  the  back 
with  a  large  green  satin  bo  w.  Uuder-dress  of  satin, 
trimmed  with  green  satin  cross-strips,  and  terminated 
liy  a  quilling.  Green  satin  sash  and  bows. 

Walking  Toilet. — Velvet  bonnet,  with  a  border 
forming  a  velvet  diadem  with  leaves  worked  in  appli- 
qud  of  black  velvet.  Quilling  at  t!ic  baek.  Aigrette 
coming  out  of  a  velvet  shell,  from  which  fall  a  velvet 


en  1  and  the  left  string ;  the  other  string  depends  from 
the  quilling  at  the  back.  Velvet  dress  and  paletot, 
trimmed  with  satin  cross-strips  put  on  plain,  and 
quilted  satin.  High  bodies.  Pelerine  trimmed  with 
fringe,  and  rounded  off  the  back.  Satin  sash. 
Velvet  dress  rounded  off  in  front  and  at  the  back  with 
satin  cross-istrips.  (iuilted  satin  under-skirt. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  from  &  to  10  Years 
Olt). — Columbine  hat  of  bl.ack  velvet,  with  turned-up 
brim,  bordered  with  satin  pipings.  Aigrette  feather 
fastened  svitli  a  black  satin  rosette.  Velvety  cloth  frock 
and  paletot  edged  with  white  satin  pipings.  The 
p.aletot  is  curved  in  at  the  back  and  shorter  in  front, 
where  it  falls  loose  and  opens  with  points.  Large 
collar  turned  down  over  a  small  round  pelerine.  Under 
skirt  and  sash  of  mauve  satin.  Black  felt  gaiters. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

THE  BICUELIEU  AND  MEDICI  BORDERS. 

Materials  for  me  pattern  of  the  Richelieu  border;  15 
inches  of  canvas  ;  1  skein  of  light  blue  wool ;  1  skein 
d.ark  blue  ;  3  skeins  of  light  drab  ;  3  skeins  dark  drab ; 
2  skeins  of  light  brown ;  1  skein  of  dark  brown ;  1 
skein  of  pink  ;  1  skein  of  light  violet ;  2  skeins  of  2nd 
shade  ;  1  skein  of  3rd  shade ;  3  skeins  of  light  red ;  2 
skeins  of  dark  red ;  2  skeins  of  light  green ;  3  skeins 
of  2nd  shade ;  2  skeins  of  3rd  shade ;  a  few  needlefuls 
of  white  filoselle  ;  21  skeius  of  black  for  grounding. 

iratcrials  for  four  patterns  of  Medici  border:  1  yard 
of 'canvas;  3  slicitis  of  light  brown  wool ;  2  skeins  of 
dark  blown  ;  2  skeins  of  light  blue  ;  2  skeins  of  dark 
blue ;  2  skeins  of  light  dr.ab  ;  2  skeius  of  daik  drab  ; 
2  skeins  of  light  violet ;  3  skeins  of  2nd  shade ;  1  skein 
of  dark  violet ;  3  skeins  of  light  green ;  -1  skeins  2ud 
shade;  2  skeins  of  3rd  shade;  1  skein  of  pink;  4 
skeins  light  red ;  .3  skeins  of  dark  rod ;  4'J  skeins  of 
black  for  the  grounding. 

Our  patterns  this  month  arc  copied  from  the 
Louis  XIII.  period,  and  will  no  doubt  give  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  fair  readers,  as  they  arc  both  useful  and 
elegant,  and  may  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  fendcr-.stools,  borders  for  curtains  or  table- 
covers,  and  if  placed  alternately  with  strips  of  velvet 
or  rop,  for  chairs,  settees,  sofa-pillows,  &c. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-strect, 
Covent-garden,  M'.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
one  pattern  of  the  Richelieu  border  for  28.  fid. ; 
postage  7d.  Materials  for  4  patterns  of  the  Medici 
border,  4s.  3d. ;  postage  lid.  Coinmcucing  cither  of 
the  above  borders.  Is.  extra. 


The  Empress  of  the  French  is  iinprcasing  her  stamp 
not  only  on  the  fashions,  but  upon  the  politics  of 
France.  She  assists,  so  says  The  Glowivorm,  apparently 
the  best-informed  ncwsp.iper  here  upon  French  topics, 
at  every  Council  of  Ministers,  and  her  advice,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  Emperor's,  is  frequently  acted  upon. 
Tlicrc  is,  possibly,  no  reason  why  the  just  influence  of 
an  Empress  Consort  should  not  be  felt  as  well  as  that 
which  we  have  known  here — viz.,  the  influence  of  a 
Prince  Consort.  For  Englishwomen,  however,  it  is  a 
curious  reflection  that  while  they  arc  denied  the  suffrage 
here,  one  of  the  se.x  is  paramount  at  the  Tuilerics. 
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BALL  AND  DINNER  COIFFURES. 


1374  to  1378.— Ball  akd  Dinner  Coiffures. 

1374.  Ball  coiffure.  Above  the  puffed  and 
raised  bandeaux,  a  blue  shaded  velvet  convol¬ 
vulus,  with  a  light  yellow  centre,  is  placed  on 
the  right  side  with  large  leaves  and  bunches 
of  small  foliage ;  the  whole  made  of  velvet. 
ITie  chignon  is  composed  of  four  loops  divided 
by  plaits  coming  out  of  the  centre,  where  it  is 
hidden  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb.  A  bow  of 
satin  ribbon  with  long  ends  is  fastened  at  the 
back  with  a  few  rosebuds  and  foliage. 

1375.  Diadem  coiffure.  'I'he  front  hair  is 
raised  and  rolled  over  a  large  frisette  to  make 
the  diadem.  At  the  sides  small  waved  ban¬ 
deaux.  The  large  rouleau  may  be  made  of 


1375.— Diadem  Coiffure. 


false  hair;  the  frizzed  curls  of 
the  chignon  are  also  made  of 
false  hair,  the  real  hair  being 
arranged  into  a  thick  long  curl 
falling  over  the  back.  Tortoise¬ 
shell  comb.  Garland  of  pink 
azaleas  and  lilies-of-the-valley, 
falling  back  over  the  large  rou¬ 
leau  of  hair. 

137G.  rompadour  coiffure. 
The  front  hair  is  frizzed.  'I’he 
back  hair  is  arranged  in  loops, 
forming  a  large  chignon.  A  long 
curl  hangs  on  the  neck.  In  front 
there  is  a  coronet  of  roses  with  a 
bird  in  the  centre,  the  tail  forming 
an  aigrette.  Roses  necklace,  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  blue  satin  ribbon. 


are  placed  within  the  hollow 
pleats  of  the  ruche.  Crescent 
and  aigrette  of  feathers. 

1380.  Grey  satin  fanchon 
bonnet,  gathered  in  the  middle, 
the  pleats  gradually  decreasing 
to  the  strings,  edged  with 
white  lace.  'I’he  front  is 
trimmed  with  muslin  rose- 
leaves  and  large  vine-leaves  of 
green  velvet.  A  large  rose  is 
placed  at  the  side. 

1381.  Bonnet  with  a  black 
velvet  crown  ;  in  front  a  small 
border  fastened  with  a  leaf  of 
black  satin,  and  ornamented 
with  a  garland  of  small  green 
and  red  leaves.  Bouquet  of 


1376. — Pompadour  Coiffure. 


1377.  Dinner  coiffure,  composed  in  front 
of  four  small  waved  bandeaux,  with  a  gold 
diadem  with  beads,  'i'he  chignon  is  made 
of  four  thick  bows,  from  which  comes  out 
a  tuft  of  smaU  frizzed  curls,  the  whole 
being  maintained  by  a  gold  comb.  A  plait 
surrounds  the  chignon,  and  is  fastened  in 
front  by  a  ribbon  bow.  A  long  frizzed 

1378.  Dinner  coiffure.  Puff  of  carou- 
bier-coloured  satin,  placed  upon  a  small  ^ 
fanchon  of  white  lace,  the  ends  of  which  [  i 

are  tied  under  the  chignon.  'Phis  chignon  j|| 

is  formed  of  a  thick  torsade  of  hair,  round  \  '’9 

which  is  twisted  a  strip  of  white  lace  in- 

section,  and  which  is  afterwards  arranged  ■' 

New  Patterns  for  Bonnets  and  Hats.  / 

1379.  Small  fanchon  bonnet  of  violet  » 

velvet,  composed  of  a  velvet  bandeau  i 

forming  the  border  and  strings.  'The  front 

is  edged  with  a  ruche  of  black  lace  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  strings.  Velvet  bows  1378. — ^Dinner  Coiffuse. 


1377.— Dinner  Coiffuee 


NEW  PATTERNS  FOR  BONNETS  AND  HATS. 


dress.  It  is  made  of  puffed  musliiif 
crossed  in  front,-  and  ornamented  with 
coloured  satin  cross-strips,  edged 
with  Chantilly  lace.  The  basques  are 
looped  up  at  the  sides  with  coloured 
satin  bows.  Plain  satin  sash. 

1384.  Bodice  made  of  pleated  mus¬ 
lin,  simulating  an  open  fichu,  with 


large  green  leaves  at  the  side.  Black 
lace  lappets,  forming  strings,  fastened 
with  a  bunch  of  leaves. 

1382.  Round  toquet  hat,  with 
tumed-up  brim,  made  of  black  vel¬ 
vet.  There  is  on  the  right  side  a 
velvet  rosette  with  a  pearl  buckle. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN, 

“  Uncommonly  confined 
Was  her  slimmer  sister’s  slender  waist, 

Who  yet,  with  very  curious  taste. 

More  tight  would  have  it  still ; 

Oh !  she  was  laced  beyond  a  johe. 

For  rivice  twelve  dozen  laces  broke 
Ere  she  achieved  her  will.” — Old  Rhyme. 

extraordinary  interest  taken  in  the  corset  con¬ 
troversy  by  ladies,  and  indeed  by  some  members 
of  the  sterner  sex,  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  stays,  and  as  in  times  of  political  crisis 
in  the  history  of  nations  the  “  hour  brings  the  man,” 
and  a  Cromwell,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Prim  appears  on 
the  scene,  so  in  the  history  of  modes  and  fashions  the 
demand  for  a  corset  that  would  model  the  female  form 
to  the  present  idea  of  perfection  has  produced,  first, 
the  glove-fitting,  and  now  the  “  Line  of  Beauty”  corset. 
It  is  this  last-named  and  latest-invented  corset  that  I 
wish  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  and 
correspondents. 

Ladies  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  “  figures  and 
corsets”  have  all  experienced  the  want  of  a  stay  that 
fits  tightly  without  painful  pressure,  and  which,  while 
firmly  pressing  the  waist,  allows  the  bust,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  lungs,  full  and  free  expansion,  a  third 
point  required  being  that  the  stay  should  fit  into  the 
“  fall”  of  the  back.  Now  these  three  points  arc  all- 
important,  and  the  question  is  how  to  be  perfectly 
fitted  and  at  the  same  time  improved  in  figure  by  the 
corset.  If  we  could,  as  the  American  lady  expressed 
it,  bo  melted  and  poured  into  our  stays,  there  would  be 
hope  for  all,  but  since  this  is  not  attainable  under  the 
existing  re<jmc,  let  us  see  what  is  the  next  best.  Sup¬ 
pose  our  stays  could  be  moulded  to  our  figures !  Sup¬ 
pose  that  each  individual  lady  could  have  cveiy  pair 
of  corsets  she  buys  modelled  to  her  own  form,  and  this 
without  trouble  or  unreasonable  expense!  This  is 
done,  is  a  fait  accompli!  Messrs.  Johnson,  Ilatchman, 
and  Co.  have  invented  and  patented  a  corset  which  is 
moulded  by  steam  upon  lay  figures  of  metal  and 
earthenware ;  each  lay  figure  is  modelled  from  the 
most  beautiful  types  of  the  “female  form  divine,” 
and  is  made  in  every  size,  from  the  tiny  waist  of  the 
extremest  tight-lacer  to  the  comfortable  figure  of  the 
elderly  matron. 

The  stay  is  first  cut  out  of  a  cloth  made  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  and  remarkable  for  its  strength  and 
tenacity.  Numerous  silk  stars  arc  interwoven  in  its 
texture,  and  while  adding  to  its  ornamental  appearance 
greatly  increase  its  strength  by  intersecting  the  other 
threads,  giving  a  resisting  power  to  the  fabric  not 
otherwise  attainable.  The  peculiarity  in  the  cut  of 
the  “  Line  of  Beauty”  corset  is  that  the  back,  instead 
of  being,  as  usual,  cut  straight,  is  curved  at  the  waist 
thus  allowing  the  stay  to  fall  well  into  the  back,  and 
giving  the  round  appearance  to  the  waist  which  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  a  “  good  figure.” 

After  being  tacked  together  upon  the  lay  figure  and 
every  part  fitted  perfectly,  the  corset  is  stitched  and 
then  again  fitted,  any  alterations  required  are  attended 
to,  and  steam  is  forced  into  the  interior  of  the  lay 


figure.  By  this  process  the  stay  is  moulded  to  the  lay 
figure,  and  becomes  permanently  shaped  to  every  curve 
and  indentation  of  its  form.  The  stay  is  thus  moulded 
to  the  figure  and  fits  at  once,  instead  of  only  falling 
to  the  lines  of  the  form  after  some  weeks’  wear.  The 
“Line  of  Beauty”  corset  gives  a  wonderful  roundness  to 
the  figure,  and  makes  the  waist  look  remarkably  small 
in  contrast  to  the  ample  scope  given  above. 

Another  great  feature  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
corsets  is  that  the  bones  arc  rounded  off  and  smoothed 
before  being  placed  in  the  stays  and  submitted  to  the 
steaming  process;  the  eyelet-holes,  too,  of  which  so 
many  complaints  arc  made  by  tight-lacers,  receive  par¬ 
ticular  attention  from  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ilatchman, 
and  they  are  so  deeply  flanged,  and  take  such  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  cloth,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  them 
from  position.  I  feel  convinced  that  these  corsets  wilt 
meet  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  ladies,  whether 
votaries  of  tight-lacing  or  not,  as  they  combine  artistic 
beauty  of  outline,  first-class  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship,  with  strength  and  durability  not  ordinarily 
found  in  the  corset.  Ladies  possessing  any  peculiarity 
of  figure  can  have,  at  small  cost,  a  lay  figure  modelled 
from  measurement,  and  many  of  the  would-be  tight- 
lacers  of  our  “  Conversazione”  of  last  year  will  find  a 
remedy  for  their  complaints  in  the  perfect  fit  of  the  ! 
“  Line  of  Beauty”  corset.  Madame  Allibert,  72,  Fulham- 
road,  and  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask,  of  Oxford-street, 
have  been  appointed  London  agents  for  these  stays, 
which  are  perfumed  by  Mens.  Rimmel. 

Having  noticed  very  beautiful  and  rich  dresses  in 
tlic  windows  of  the  aforesaid  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask, 

I  entered,  and  obtained  permission  to  inspect  them,  as 
I  found  answers  to  many  inquiries  upon  matters  of 
toilet  elegancies.  At  the  close  of  the  Havre  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Messrs.  Grant  and  Gask  purchased,  at  consider-  L 
able  reduction,  the  principal  Lyons  silks  and  velvets,  I 
India  shawls,  and  French  laces.  It  will  be  remembered  r 
that  this  firm  brought  over  from  the  Paris  Exhibition 
last  year  an  extraordinary  collection  of  what  our 
American  cousins  call  “dry  goods,”  and  it  is  really 
very  delightful  to  examine  these  chef-(ra:uvres  of  the 
Havre  Exhibition.  I  remarked  the  laces,  costumes, 
and  plain  silks  in  particular.  Exquisite  lace  flounces,  | 
shawls,  and  dresses,  in  Brussels  point,  point  dc  gaze,  and  . 
Chantilly  lace — these  dresses  are  shaped  in  the  pre-  j 
vailing  style,  and  look  exquisite  over  moire  or  satin  I 
jupons— rich  Brussels  lace  flounces,  black  and  white  I 
Chantilly  point — all  these  arc  among  the  art  treasures 
of  Havre,  and  it  is  la  mode  to  have  dress,  mouchoir, 
and  lappets  to  correspond,  and  lace  costumes  arc,  like 
jewellery,  made  en  suite,  Spanish  Chantilly  mantillas,  » 
fitted  for  sortie  du  hal  or  voile  espagnole,  and  deep 
collars  of  this  beautiful  l.ace  were  shown  me.  India 
shawls  of  Cashmere  and  Delhi  work,  at  prices  varying 
from  twenty  to  three  hundred  guineas,  tempt  the  be¬ 
holder  ;  while  the  Lyons  velvet  and  the  Tapissicr  silks  . 
arc  quite  be.autiful  enough  to  remove  any  astonishment 
at  the  luxe  effrene  des  femmes.  The  black  silks  of  the  ^ 
well-known  C.  J.  Bonnet,  Tapissier  fils,  Macors,  and  | 
others  arc  here  displayed,  aud  the  names  I  mention  are 
guarantees  of  the  wear  of  these  rich  silks. 

The  costumes  are  chiefly  Watteau,  and  arc  elegantly 
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trimmed.  I  noticed  grcnat  satin  jupons  with  graceful  Jackson’s  ornaments.  The  brooch  fastenings  arc  secure 
poult-de-soie  dresses  raised  over  them.  Tlic  mixture  and  strong,  and  a  small  ring  is  inserted  for  the  short 
of  black  satin  costumes  with  green  satin  pardcssus  and  watchchain  now  so  much  worn.  The  canings,  too,  are 
trimmings  is  very  pretty.  This  costume  is  called  the  ornamented  with  a  gold  star  or  other  design  above  the 
AVattcau  Piintcmps.  I  remarked  very  handsome  shot  jet,  and  this  gives  great  style  to  the  quietest  patterns, 
and  striped  silk  dresses,  the  satin  str  ipes  appearing  The  price  for  these  jet  ornaments  is  most  reasonable, 
raised  upon  a  shot  ground  of  some  contrasting  colour,  being  purchased  direct  from  the  manufactory.  For 
as  black  and  rose,  amber  and  pink,  or  black  and  instance,  the  price  of  earrings  varies  from  five  shillings 
salmon.  to  thirty,  brooches  about  the  same,  and  necklets  from 

Many  flounced  dresses  were  shown  mo,  for  the  tiny  eight  shillings  to  sixty.  Chains  of  cable,  round  or 
flounces  drawn  by  Millais  in  his  illustration  of  faceted  bcatls,  and  combs  set  with  white  and  coloured 
Framley  Parsonage  arc  again  in  vogue,  and  the  “  Was  It  cameos,  and  waistband  clasps  arc  equally  moderate. 

Not  a  Lie”  pictim)  may  be  studied  as  an  artistic  elTcct  Some  ladies  have  been  asking  in  the  “  Conversazione” 
within  our  reach  presently  ;  at  this  moment  the  “  how  to  tell  real  from  imitation  jet,"  and  to  them  the 
flounces  have  not  gone  higher  than  the  knee.  Tartan  Silkworm  will  confide  the  only  sure  way  of  knowing 
satins  for  petticoats,  merino  and  linscy  jupons,  trimmed  your  jet  ornaments  arc  really  what  they  seem  to  be. 
with  shell  trimming  of  two  colours,  as  black  and  violet  Buy  them  only  of  a  jet  manufacturer,  or  at  a  shop  of 
on  a  violet  ground,  others  stitched  with  green  satin  undoubted  respectability.  Messrs  Jackson  forward  by 
and  with  satin  buttons,  black  satin  with  embroidered  post  selections  of  jet  to  ladies,  and  they  will  find  all  they 
p-attern  in  white  silk,  alternating  bands  of  satin  and  lequirc  in  the  w'ay  of  these  pretty,  useful  ornaments,  so 
velvet  on  a  satin  ground,  costume  petticoats  with  rich  suitable  for  small  presents  for  young  and  old.  Christ- 
jet  trimmings,  blue  and  black  flounced  petticoats :  mas-boxes  bring  me  to  Christmas  decorations,  which 
these  are  a  few  among  the  many  pretty  petticoats  arc  such  pleasant  work  (with  gloves  on).  2' he  Art  of 
shown.  Caruhhing  Churches  at  Christinas  and  other  Festivals, 

I  also  remarked  the  cleverest  imitation  seal  and  by  Edward  Y.  Cox,  will  be  found  to  contain  an  immense 
Astrakan  jackets ;  the  imitation  is  so  good  that  it  is  amount  of  information  upon  the  subject.  Jlessrs.  Cox 
only  betrayed  by  the  touch.  These  jackets  arc  very  and  Son  provide  all  materials  necessary  for  this  work ; 
warm,  and  cost  about  two  guineas.  my  readers  will  remember  that,  writing  upon  church 

A  very  pretty  black  velvet  half-fitting  mantle  for  a  needlework  some  months  ago,  I  mentioned  their  very 
young  lady  can  be  obtained  for  three  and  a-half  beautiful  designs  for  church  decoration.  In  this  little 
guineas.  It  is  quite  plain,  with  a  band  and  sash,  and  book  will  be  found  directions  for  making  evergreen 
is  very  quiet-looking  and  ladylike.  A  very  pretty  wreaths  and  devices,  artificial  and  natural  flowers, 
indoor  bodice  of  velvet,  cut  square  in  front  and  falling  illuminated  and  applique  devices  and  banners,  for 
in  a  rich  Watteau  loop  at  the  back,  is  four  guineas,  decorating  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  font  (always  a 
This  is  very  elegant.  I  noticed  rich  moird  dresses  diliicult  task),  window-sills,  and  lectern.  Then  there  arc 
made  up  and  trimmed  with  lace,  a:id  satin  and  moire  directions  fur  emblazoning  texts,  as  well  as  lists  of  texts 
costumes  trimmed  with  fur.  The  exhibition  of  the  appropriate  to  the  various  festivals  of  the  Church 
Havre  goods  began  in  November,  but  a  great  many  Ixittcrs,  monograms,  and  various  texts  and  devices  are 
attractions  arc  still  displayed  by  the  above-mentioned  collected  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  contains 
firm.  much  useful  information. 

The  Silkworm  has  so  many  letters  requesting  her  to  Very  pretty  Christmas  presents  arc  the  self-acting 
“  spin”  upon  varied  subjects  that  she  hardly  knows  organs,  musical-boxes,  and  nursery  organs  of  Messrs, 
where  to  begin,  but  Christmas  being  so  near  she  will  Imhof  and  Mtikle,  of  Oxford-street, 
just  name  a  few  appropriate  gifts  for  this  season,  and  Self-acting  instruments  have  been  constructed  for 
tlien  endeavour  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  of  her  many  years,  but  have  always  been  condemned  as  un- 
correspondents.  .  pleasant  from  their  want  of  power  and  of  expression. 

Very  pretty  Christmas-boxes  arc  the  jet  suites  of  The  most  complicated  machinery  was  used,  and  Uie 
l)rooch,  earrings,  and  necklet  manufactured  by  Messrs,  result  was  a  complete  failure,  as  the  instruments  were 
Jackson,  of  Scarborough.  These  arc  made  of  both  constantly  out  of  repair.  The  Orchestrion  is  constructed 
bright  and  dull  jet,  with  engraved  aiid  cut  centrc.s ;  upon  scientific  principles  of  great  simplicity,  and  cer- 
somc  have  pendants,  others  cameos,  pink,  white,  and  tainly  performs  overtures,  &c.,  in  a  most  wonderful 
yellow.  Again,  there  are  brooches  and  c.arrings  of  manner.  It  is  an  imitation  of  a  full  orchestra,  and 
ivory  flowers,  relieved  upon  a  jet  ground;  others  have  performs  not  only  with  perfect  precision,  for  t!mt  we 
mosaic  centres.  Very  beautiful  is  the  engraving  of  should  expect,  but  with  expression,  and  rcndeis  tlic 
these  pretty  ornaments.  The  mi.xturc  of  bright  and  piano  passages  with  delicious  clearness.  1  heard  also  the 
dull  jet  is  very  elegant,  and  forms  the  prettiest  possible  Euterpeon,  a  self-acting  musical  instrument  imitating 
morning  and  mourning  ornaments.  the  flute,  oboes,  clarionet,  bassoons,  flageolet,  piccolo, 

A  new  kind  of  jet  brooch  is  now  made  by  Messrs,  trumpet,  and  trombone.  But  of  all  the  instruments 
Jackson.  The  centre  is  a  medallion,  on  which  heads  of  Mr.  Imhof  showed  me,  I  preferred  the  self-acting  flute 
children,  &c.,  arc  enamelled  and  painteil.  This  medal-  insti-ument,  the  pipes  of  which  are  peculiarly  voiced, 
lion  is  set  in  polished  jet,  and  forms  a  very  pretty  and  produce  the  softest  and  most  agreeable  sounds, 
brooch  for  dress,  or  in  a  larger  size  for  the  shawl.  I  and  possess  the  equally  agreeable  quality  of  never 
have  already  noticed  the  excellent  finish  of  all  Messrs,  getting  out  of  tune.  They  are  provided  with  extra. 
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barrels,  which  can  be  exchanged  or  others  hired,  so 
that  a  constant  change  of  music  can  be  had.  Besides 
these  instruments  I  saw  every  kind  of  musical-boxes 
for  children,  overture-boxes,  military  musical-boxes, 
mandoline -boxes,  musical  snuff-boxes,  English  aud 
German  concertinas,  orgaii-accordeons,  tremolo  accor- 
deons,  and  hand-organs.  Many  of  the  musical-boxes 
are  made  by  Nicole,  Freres,  the  noted  manufacturers. 

On  leaving  Messrs.  Imhof  and  Mukle’s  establishment, 
where  I  spent  a  most  delightful  morning,  enjoying 
some  of  the  best  operatic  overtures  played  by  these 
wonderful  triumphs  of  mechanical  genius,  I  went  to 
Messrs.  Nicoll's  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  to  look  at  the 
fashionable  boot  with  coloured  facings.  It  is  very 
pretty,  and  is  made  with  red,  white,  or  blue  facings, 
and  can  be  plainly  stitched  or  ornamented  with  a 
leather  bow  or  rosette.  While  looking  at  this  very 
stylish  boot,  I  noticed  some  laced  boots,  looking  par¬ 
ticularly  neat,  but  “  Fancy  lacing  all  those  little  holes 
every  day,”  I  said.  Mr.  Nicoll  then  showed  me  that 
the  lace  is  elastic,  and  that  the  boot  can  be  drawn  on 
as  an  elastic  boot  is,  without  any  trouble.  This  elastic 
lace  is  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  who  deserves  all 
good  wishes  at  the  hands  of  those  ladies  who,  while 
liking  the  appearance  of  a  lace-up  boot,  and  enjoying 
the  comfort  it  gives  in  walking,  cannot  reconcile  them- 
sedves  to  the  trouble  of  threading  the  eyelet-holes  each 
time  they  wear  them.  Of  the  Pompadour  shoe,  with 
ite  gay  buckle  and  high  heel,  I  have  already  written, 
and  have  received  many  letters  in  its  praise  from  the 
fair  wearers,  who  unite  in  declaring  it  to  be  the  prettiest 
shoe.  Tlic  principle  of  the  Flexura  boot,  the  support 
it  gives  to  the  ankle,  and  the  good  work  and  style, 
make  it  a  great  favourite  with  ladies,  and  the  Elevans 
boot  for  very  short  people,  or  for  those  who  have  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other,  is  most  effective  in  conceal¬ 
ing  the  defect  aud  giving  the  required  height. 

Some  of  my  country  correspondents  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  I  called  to  look  at  the  hats  and  bonnets 
at  Madame  Parsons’ tempting  magasin  in  llegent-strcct. 
The  bonnets  disj)layed  are  truly  elegant.  I  saw  the 
“dearest  little  duck”  of  a  bonnet  for  a  lady  whose 
chignon  being  placed  at  the  fashionable  height,  and 
whose  head  being  small,  required  a  bonnet  of  the  tiniest 
possible  shape ;  for  her  Madame  Parsons  had  provided 
a  little  chapeau,  pointed  «  la  reine  (TEcosse,  witli  terry 
velvet  and  satin  pouf  and  geranium-leaves  crossing  it. 
Another,  for  an  elderly  lady,  of  an  entirely  new  shape. 
It  is  composed  of  grenat  velvet  and  black  lace,  and  is 
suitable  for  ladies  who  do  not  wear  the  chignon.  The 
handsome  velvet  lappets  cross  under  the  chin,  and  keep 
the  neck  comfortably  warm.  This  style  of  bonnet  is  a 
great  favourite  with  ladies,  even  those  fair  dames  most 
chignon-ne  (to  coin  a  word),  like  the  broad  velvet 
strings  now  placed  on  the  bonnets.  Another  very 
pretty  bonnet  is  male  of  velvet  (grenat  being  the 
favourite  colour) ;  it  is  pointed  in  front,  and  lies  in  a 
double  fold  over  the  chignon ;  at  the  side  a  flower  is 
placed,  and  this  charming  little  coiffure  has  velvet 
strings  to  complete  it. 

The  “  scarf’  bonnet  is  very  graceful,  and  suits  both 
young  ladies  and  matronly  dames.  Among  charming 
liats  are  a  toquet  of  black  velvet  edged  with  peacock’s 


feathers,  another  of  sealskin  with  aigrette,  and  another 
of  handsome  sable.  These  fur  hat.s  arc  very  suitable 
to  the  present  season.  Minever  hats  are  much  worn  for 
skating  and  sledging  parties,  and  may  be  worn  by 
children  throughout  the  winter. 

I  remarked  a  quantity  of  guinea  bonnets  which  are 
most  ladylike  in  style,  and,  remembering  my  country 
readers,  asked  Madame  Parsons  if  she  sent  out  selections 
of  these  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  bonnets,  and 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  so  Indies  can  enjoy  the 
delight  of  opening  a  box  full  of  the  newest  bonnets  at 
this  most  reasonable  price.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
altliough  real  lace  and  the  richest  flowers  do  not  deco¬ 
rate  these  cheaper  chapeaux,  yet  the  materials  arc  good, 
and  the  same  artistic  taste  which  designs  the  more 
expensive  arranges  these  pretty  bonnets. 

I  next  visited  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers’  Oriental 
Emporium  in  Regent-street,  to  look  at  the  Japanese 
“  curios,”  as  they  arc  called.  The  industry  of  this 
eccentric  people  is  well  known,  but  their  cleverness  and 
wonderful  power  of  detail  is  not  perhaps  appreciated  as 
it  deserves  by  Europeans.  Their  chief  work  is  inlaying 
with  gold  aud  with  metals  ivory,  wood,  and  metal  of  a 
contrasting  hue,  for  the  shades  of  colour  in  the  metal 
work  are  very  varied,  and  give  the  finer  specimens  the 
appearance  of  shading  as  in  painting. 

I  noticed  card-cases  of  ivory  inlaid  with  figures  of 
birds  at”!  animals  in  metal ;  one  in  particular  was  very 
comical — a  frog  carrying  beneath  his  arm  the  regular 
Japanese  umbrella,  which  is,  as  many  of  my  readers 
know,  made  of  bamboo  cane  and  covered  with  paper, 
the  stick  being  very  short  and  the  umbrella  very  incon¬ 
venient  when  oloBod,  but  a  capital  shade  from  the  sun. 
The  Japanttse  umbrella  is  now  much  used  in  England, 
and  is  invaluable  to  boating  parties,  picnics,  or  fixed  to 
a  stout  stake  for  croquet  grounds.  Very  quaint  and 
very  pretty  looks  a  group  of  girls  enjoying  the  doles  far 
niente  beneath  the  “  Jap.,”  as  it  is  called. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  “  curios.”  I  saw  fans,  baskets, 
screens,  both  hand  and  banner,  worked  slippers,  and 
smoking-caps ;  trays  of  the  celebrated  lacquer  work, 
boxes,  cups,  and  cabinets  of  inlaid  work.  Thu  cabinets 
are  works  of  art ;  they  are  inlaid  both  within  and  with¬ 
out;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  and  most  creditable 
feature  in  Japanese  workers,  that  tliey  are  careful  to 
make  the  work  of  their  hands  more  “  glorious  within” 
than  on  the  outer  part.  Carved  boxes  of  sandal-wood, 
inlaid  straw  work,  carved  and  inlaid  ivory  tusks,  neck¬ 
laces,  and  beads  of  enamelled  copper — these  arc  a  few 
of  the  “  pretties”  I  remarked. 

Japanese  toys  are  very  singular.  I  was  shown  a  five- 
shilling  box  of  them,  about  fifty  toys  of  various  kinds, 
nicely  made,  and  a  good  many  of  them  mechanical ;  par 
cxemple,  a  man  sitting  in  a  cart  beats  a  drum  as  his 
cart  rolls  over  the  table.  These  toys  arc  as  well  known 
to  and  beloved  by  the  Jap.ane8e  children  as  our  Noah’s 
Ark  and  regulation  nursery  toys  by  little  Britishers. 
The  little  folks  ought  to  be  taken  to  this  Oriental  ware¬ 
house  and  shown  these  toys  and  many  others.  “  The 
toys  of  all  nations”  would  be  an  amusing  study  for  the 
liliputians,  and  as  the  eye  teaches  better  than  the  ear, 
practical  illustrations  of  each  style  of  toy  would  perhaps 
suit  their  “  little  games”  better  than  long  descriptions. 
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Unwilling  as  I  am  to  intrude  personal  matters  upon 
my  n  aders,  I  feel  I  owe  to  them  as  well  as  to  myself 
some  reply  to  an  attack  made  upon  the  Silkworm  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  therefore  I 
will  visit  that  Review  along  with  other  establishments, 
and  will  “  spin”  about  it.  Let  us  enter  the  “  shop”  in 
Southampton-street,  let  us  examine  the  wares,  let  us 
note  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  “  articles” 
for  sale.  In  the  first  place  let  us  look  at  the  political 
articles,  the  dry  goods,  I  call  them,  finding  them  often 
very  dry  indeed ;  then  we  will  enter  another  depart¬ 
ment,  and  look  at  the  satins  and  moires — very  hand¬ 
some,  very  rich  with  quaint  sayings,  with  clever  wit, 
and  with  profound  knowledge.  The  “  heavy”  articles 
are  almost  invariably  well  written ;  we  will  not  linger 
over  these,  but  hasten,  not  to  the  “  cutting  out,”  but 
to  the  “  cutting  up”  department.  Here  the  work  of 
many  years,  the  deep  labour,  and  study,  and  thought 
of  men  of  genius  suffer  the  incessant  fire  of  the  un¬ 
tiring  critics,  the  “  blatant,  indolent  reviewers.”  Like 
the  “  small  poets”  who  “  each  kept  on  his  hat”  before  the 
great  Cardinal  Richelieu  while  rc  /lowing  hie  poems, 
these  critics  ruthlessly  “  out  up”  the  work  of  half  a  life¬ 
time — that  is,  unless  the  “Jupiter"  has  nodded  his 
gracious  head  in  its  favour  a  day  or  two  before.  “  If 
we  arc  not  critical  we  are  nothing,”  and  the  ull 
ttdmirari  principle,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  commend¬ 
able — in  a  reviewer;  but  to  praise  anything  or  anybody 
would  be  the  ruin  of  a  shop  wholly  devoted  to  selling 
lemon-juice  and  vinegar ;  and,  indeed,  the  Silkworm 
licrself  would  be  sorry  to  find,  on  opening  her  vinegar- 
jar,  honey  or  “  milk  of  human  kindness"  mixed 
therein.  It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  criticisms  on 
the  new  novels,  and,  indeed,  the  stories  are  often  told 
so  cleverly  ns  to  prevent  any  wish  to  read  the  books. 
lUit  the  department  which  I  have  reserved  to  the 
last  is  the  most  interesting  to  Englishwomen,  for  there 
they  are  coi  itantly  discussed.  Whenever  a  couple  of 
columns  arc  required  to  be  “  filled  up,”  or  when  the 
editor  is  tired  of  toadying  the  ecclesia.sticism  of  his  pro¬ 
prietor,  then  the  services  of  the  “  bilious  contributor” 
are  called  in,  and  the  Englishwoman,  whether  as  “  Girl 
of  the  Period,”  “Frisky  Matron,”  or  “Man’s  Dis- 
enchauter,”  is  torn  to  pieces,  cut  up,  dissected.  Nor 
is  this  all :  horrible  suggestions,  tricks  tliat  would  dis¬ 
grace  an  Aspasia,  are  attributed  to  our  young  girls,  to 
our  English  wives  and  mothers.*  If  men  think  lightly 
of  women,  if  subjects  are  discussed  before  our  sex  that 
were  considered  unfit  for  the  cars  of  our  mothers,  if 
women  are  less  respected  than  in  former  days,  it  is  to 
this  Maganin  Jts  Mauraises  Idees  that  we  are  indebted. 

The  same  spirit  that  “  thiuketh”  all  “  evil,"  attributes 
to  the  present  writer  a  diabolical  cleverness  to  which  she 
can  lay  no  claim,  and  mercenary  motives  equally  untrue, 
but  less  easy  to  confute.  Those  who  know  the  Silk¬ 
worm  know  what  she  is,  those  who  do  not  cannot  care 
about  her ;  the  first  do  not  require  assurances  of  her 
probity,  the  last  would  be  “  bored"  with  any  asser¬ 
tions.  In  collecting  information  respecting  any  new 
and  pretty  things,  or  in  answering  queries,  she  has 
ever  met  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  with 
courteous  poUteness,  which  she  cannot  attribute  to  tlie 
notion  of  benefit  being  derived  from  her  spinnings  by 


the  shops  she  visits.  No,  she  believes  honestly  and 
sincerely  that  she  is  given  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
“everything”  a  little  for  her  own  sake,  and  that  there 
are  some  “  gentlemen  of  England,”  merchant  princes 
and  traders  though  they  be,  who  will  give  a  woman  all 
the  help  they  can  to  do  good,  both  to  herself  and  others, 
and  asisist  her  to  “make  her  way”  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Increased  age  may  give  increased  power  and  facility 
to  the  pen  of  the  Silkworm ;  experience  must  teach  her 
many  things,  perhaps  to  write  with  less  enthusiasm 
about  subjects  that  please  her;  but  she  prays  that 
among  all  that  age  and  experience  give  STid  tike,  her 
belief  in  good,  honest,  genial,  kindly  feeling  may  last 
as  long  as  docs  The  Silkwohu.  ' 
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Messra.  Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanorer-square,  pnbliah  aome 
excellent  pianoforte  piecea,  among  which  we  can  most  favonrably 
mention  two  brilliant  Tarentelles,  by  Sydney  Smith,  ahowy  and 
eltectiTe,  without  offering  any  insnrmonutible  difficulties  of 
execution. 

A  very  charming  beroenao,  alio  by  the  aame  pleasing  and  popular 
composer,  entitled  Evening  Rest.  It  ia  written  in  £  flat,  aix-oigbt 
time,  and  ii  a  very  flowing  and  tuneful  eompoaition. 

The  Louhj  (ff  the  Lily  3kad.  (Aabdown  and  Parry.)  A  very 
pretty,  simple  ballad,  alao  in  the  key  of  £  flat,  two-four  time. 
Composed  by  James  L.  Hulloy.  The  words,  which  are  charming, 
are  from  the  pen  of  Tom  Hood. 

The  Blind  Boy.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.)  This  is  a  well-known 
poem,  set  to  mnsic  by  Mr.  Molloy,  who  baa  in  our  opinion  treated 
the  beautiful  and  affecting  theme  in  too  learned  a  fashion. 

0  Fair  Dove  !  0  Fund  Dove  !  Song.  Words  by  Jean  Ingeluw. 
Music  by  Arthur  Sulliran.  (Aihdown  and  Parry.) — The  words 
arc  dreamy  and  mythical,  and  the  music  too  daroid  of  melody 
for  this  song  ever  to  become  generally  popular. 

Sing,  Little  Maiden.  Song.  Words  by  Tom  Hood.  Composed 
by  James  Molloy.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.)— A  very  pretty,  taking 
ballad. 

Lays  of  Cambria.  A  fantasia  for  the  pianoforte,  cemprisiLg 
the  well.known.  Welsh  airs  of  “Jenny  Jones"  and  the  “  March  of 
the  Men  of  Harlech,”  very  pleasingly  arranged  by  W.  S.  Bookatro 
(Ashdown  and  Parry.) 

Sleigh  Bells  and  Bright  Ilours,  are  two  brilliant  fantasias,  d 
moderate  difficulty,  by  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) 

The  Batchworh  Quadrilles,  By  Edwin  Lott.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry.) — A  very  ingenious  combination  of  most  of  the  popular 
melodies  of  the  day,  embcllisbcd  with  a  handsome  and  appropriate 
title-page. 

Mr.  Metzler  has  issuod  the  November  number  of  that  really 
admirable  magazine.  The  Exeter  IlaU.  The  present  number 
comprises  among  its  six  morcoaux  a  very  delightful  sacred  duet 
for  soprano  and  coutralto,  by  Stephen  Clover,  the  “  Life  Stream 
and  the  River.” 

We  can  also  confidently  recommend  to  the  students  of  the 
harmonium  a  most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
Tutor  for  tliat  instrameiit,  con'aining  also  a  great  number  of  well- 
solseted  airs  suitable  for  performers  of  moderate  capability. 


BonoE. — Mons.  Rimmel,  of  No.  9fi,  Strand,  has  favonred  os 
with  the  following "  A  lady,  whose  letter  I  inclose,  wish  i  to  be 
informad  throngh  your  columns  if  my  Liquid  Rouge  contains  any 
mercury,  or  any  other  metallic  substance  injurious  to  the  skin  7 
Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  to  state,  for  her  information  and  that 
of  others  whom  it  may  interest,  that  the  chief  ingredients  of  my 
Rouge  are  cochineal  and  safflower,  and  of  my  white  compounds 
an  extract  of  the  pearl-oyster,  having  always  carefully  avoided  the 
use  of  mercury  and  other  metallic  substances,  the  absorption  of 
which  throngh  the  poros  of  the  skin  is  liable  to  cause  great  injury 
to  the  system.” 


SIS 
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1385.— Crochet  Boa  tx)R  Girls. 

This  boa  ia  workc“d  in  crochet,  with  pink 
and  white  wool,  in  loop  crochet  stitch. 

Make  a  foundation  chain  of  13J  inches, 

and  work  with  white  wool  and  a  rather  yS 

thick  crochet  needle  15  rows  of  double 

stitches,  always  inserting  the  needle  into 

the  front  chain  of  a  stitch.  'I'hen  begin 

again  at  the  first  row  and  crochet  on  the  ? 

wrong  side  of  the  w’ork,  inserting  the 

needle  into  the  back  chain  of  every  row ;  ^ 

1  double  in  each  stitch,  after  every  other  1385. — Gir 
atitch,  draw  out  a  loop  f  of  an  inch  long  ;  B 

draw  the  wool  through  as  for  a  chain 
stitch,  so  as  to  have  a  new  loop  on  the  ^needle,  and 
work  then  only  the  next  double  stitch.  Work  in  this 
manner  alternately  I  white  and  one  pink  row.  The 
last  row  of  the  boa  remains  loose.  When  the  strip 


1388. — Crochet  Cape  with  Hood,  for  a  Girl  from 
Two  TO  Four  Years. 

This  pretty  cape  is  fastened  round  the  waist  by 
means  of  a  waistband  ;  it  is  worked  with  red  fleecy, 
in  a  sort  of  crochet  u  tricoter,  and  edged  with  a  crochet 
Vandyke  border,  through  which  a  black  ribbon  velvet 


1887. — Crochet  Scotch  Cap. 


138G. — Boy’s  Astrakan  Fur  Cap. 

138C. — Astrakan  Fur  Cap  for  Boys  from  Ten  to 
Twelve  Years. 

'fhis  cap  is  made  of  black  Astrakan  fur,  slightly 
quilted,  and  lined  with  silk.  The  cap  is  cut  from  a 
good  paper  pattern,  and  the  different  parts  are  sewn 
together  with  overcast  stitches. 


is  drawn.  Rosettes  of  black  velvet  complete  the  trim¬ 
ming.  Begin  the  cape  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  back 
on  a  sufficiently  long  foundation  chain,  and  work  from 
a  good  pattern  first  the  back  and  then  the  two  front 
parts.  The  crochet  stitch  is  from  No.  1391.  'I'lie 
iucreasings  and  decreasings  take  place  only  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  rows. 
When  the  cape  is  completed,  work 
crown  of  the  hood,  and  then  a 
long  straight  strip  for  the  border 
I  W  14  inches  long,  6  inches  wide ;  the 

^  M  latter  is  gathered  on  one  side  in  the 

middle,  and  sewn  to  the  erown  with 
overcast  stitch.  The  hood  is  then 
edged  in  front  with  Vandykes  as 
*  1  double  in 


1387. — Crochet  Scotch  Cap  for  Boys 
FROM  Ten  to  Tweiae  Years. 

The  crown  of  this  cap  is  worked  with 
grey  wool  in  the  crochet  stitch  seen  in  No. 
1391.  The  lower  part  of  the  border  which 
imitates  Astrakan  is  worked  with  black 
wool  in  crochet  h  tricoter,  covered  with 
chain  stitch  scallops,  also  in  black  wool. 
Begin  the  cap  at  the  front  edge  on  a  sutti- 
ciently  long  foundation  chain  ;  the  increas- 
ings  and  decreasings  taking  place  only  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  rows.  The 
\ippcr  grey  part  of  the  cap  is  begun  at 
t!ic  lower  edge  from  a  good  paper  pattern  ; 
make  a  sufliciently  long  foundation  chain 
and  work  on  in  the  pattern  of  the  crown , 
the  black  part  is 
begun  at  the  side 
with  wool ;  work  ^ 

in  crochet  k  tri- 
coter,  increasing 

on  one  side  so  as 
to  obtain  the 
curved  outline; 
then  work  on  this 

cross  w'ay  with 
black  fleecy,  and 
m  crochet  k  tri. 
coter,  as  fob 


follows: — 1st  row;  * 
one  selvedge  stitch,  3  chain,  1  double 
in  the  next  selvedge  stitch  but  one. 
2nd^  row  :  *  1  double  in  the  next 
chain  stitch  scallop,  1  chain,  2 
treble,  1  purl,  2  treble  in  the  middle 
stitch  of  the  next  chain  stitch  scal¬ 
lop  (the  purl  consists  of  4  chain,  1 
double  in  the  first)  1  chain.  'I  he 
cape  is  edged  with  similar  Vandykes 
and  joined  on  to 
the  hood,  slightly 
gathering  the 
latter.  Draw 
_ .  black  ribbon  vel- 

vet  through  the 
7^  ■■  vandyked  row. 

i  ll®  waistband 
consists  of  a 
'  crochet  strip  2 

inches  long, 
edged  like  the 
~  ■  —  cape ;  it  fastens 

.  with  button  ar..i 


1388.-  Girl’s  Crochet  Cape  with  Hood. 


GIRL’S  POLONAISE  PALETOT. 


31» 


button-hole  under  a  black  velvet 
rosette ;  a  similar  rosette  is  sewn 
on  the  left  side  of  the  hood. 

1389  to  1391. 

Crochet  Stitches  for  Jackets, 

Caps,  Capes,  and  Petticoats. 

No.  1389. — Moss  crochet  stitch. 

Tliis  is  worked  with  wool  in  two 
different  colours.  Take  up  the 
loops  with  the  lighter  wool,  and 
cast  them  off  with  the  darker. 

Work  the  1st  row  of  every  double  row  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  one  stitch  of  the  ground  appears  in  crochet 
i  tricoter,  and  the  other  in  waved  crochet  stitch ;  the 
wool  must  be  begun  afresh  at  every  row.  The  pattern 
must  be  alternated  in  the  following  rows,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration. 


1389.— Moss  Crochet  Stitch. 


you  were  going  to  purl  them, 
and  the  needle  must  be  in¬ 
serted  into  the  stitch  underneath 
the  thread  which  has  been  drawn 
through. 

1392. — P0T.0NAISE  Paletot  for  a 
Young  Girl  from  Thirteen 
to  Futeen  Years  Old. 


This  paletot  is  made  of  light 
brown  cloth,  and  is  trimmed  with 
strips  of  brown  gros-grain  silk 
and  brown  silk  gimp  cora  and  tassels,  arranged  as 
seen  in  illustration.  The  pattern  is  that  of  a  tight- 
fitting  double-breasted  paletot,  with  coat  sleeves. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  llenrietta-street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  paper  models  of  all 
articles  of  dress  illustrated  in  this  Magazine  at  the  fol- 
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“EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER;” 

OB, 

DOMESTIC  SCIEN'CE  FKOM  AN  OLD  TEXT. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

EARTHS  CSED  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

1^ ANY  of  the  earths  brought  into  our  houses  for  useful 
-Lu.  purposes  need  only  tongues,  and  they  could  toll 
us  of  wondrous  phases  of  the  globe’s  past  history  and 
the  part  they  themselves  have  played.  A  “Piece  of 
Chalk”  was  Professor  Huxley’s  text  for  a  lucid  lecture 
to  working  men  at  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  last  August;  and  he  could  have 
done  almost  equally  well  with  a  stick  of  brimstone  or 
an  ounce  of  magnesia.  The  piece  of  chalk,  broken 
from  the  cliff  but  yesterday,  still  retains  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  particles  given  to  it  thousands  of  ages  ago, 
when  it  quietly  settled  down  under  the  ocean  waters. 
The  microscope  reveals  that  it  consists  largely  of 
exceedingly  minute  shells,  similar  to  those  which  arc 
now  falling  gently  over  the  Atlantic  sca-lx)ttoin,  and 
forming  that  oost  which  w'as  fished  up  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  during  the  laying  of  the  great  cable.  There  is 
chalk  in  England  and  France,  and  in  Northern 
Europe ;  clialk  in  Western  Asia,  where  it  constitutes 
most  of  Slount  Lebanon,  and  extends  southerly  through 
Palestine  into  Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  chalk  in  North 
and  South  America  in  deposits  extending  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles.  And  wherever  the  chalk  now  is,  the 
ocean  teax  when  the  chalk  was  forming ;  and  all  the 
clays  and  gravels  piled  upon  the  chalk,  as  in  the  strata 
of  liOndon  and  Paris,  have,  of  course,  been  deposited 
since ;  while  forms  of  life,  both  of  the  sea  and  the  land, 
have  been  successively  changing. 

“Prepared”  chalk  is  made  by  mixing  ordinary 
chalk  in  water,  and  after  the  coarser  particles  have 
fallen  down,  pouring  off  the  fluid  to  obtain  the  finer 
particles  by  themselves.  When  the  chalk  is  thrown 
down  from  a  solution  by  some  chemical  reagent,  the 
deposit  is  called  precipitated  chalk.  In  these  forms  it 
is  softer  and  finer  than  at  first,  and  therefore  better 
suited  for  several  domestic  purposes.  As  whiting — 
which  is  “  prepared”  chalk  worked  into  balls  with  the 
liands — we  use  it  for  cleaning  windows,  tinware,  and 
our  commoner  sorts  of  spoons,  and  as  the  principal 
ingredient  in  whitewash  for  ceilings.  In  the  form 
obtainable  from  the  chemist  we  use  it  as  a  dentifrice ; 
perhaps  there  is  no  better  material  for  cleaning  the 
teeth ;  soap  and  water  are  insufficient  and  unpleasant ; 
powdered  charcoal  is  too  coarse  and  grates  the  enamel; 
camphorated  chalk  is  the  same  article  with  a  useless 
addition.  Nearly  every  dentifrice  is  made  of  chalk, 
prepared  or  precipitated,  though  myrrh  is  added  as  an 
astringent  and  orris-root  for  flavour. 

Cludk  is,  chemically,  carbonate  of  lime ;  of  which  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  is  a  compound  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  lime.  Another  compound  of  lime  is  the 
chloride— chlorine  with  lime  making  chloride  of  lime. 
'Ibis  is  the  material  we  use  as  a  disinfectant,  because  of 
its  power  to  destroy  animal  effluvia  and  offensive 
odours ;  and  which  we  add  to  water  with  a  few  drops 


of  acid,  to  purify  the  air  of  sick  chambers  whilst  occu¬ 
pied  by  invalids.  It  is  also  the  same  thing  with 
bleaching  powder,  and  is  extensively  used  in  pre- 
ference  to  chlorine.  Tlie  bleaching  powder  is  to  be 
mixed  witii  water  and  rendered  very  dilute.  Articles 
of  linen  or  cotton,  stained  with  port  wine,  fruit  juice, 
ink,  &c.,  may  then  be  immersed  in  it,  and  a  few  drops 
of  vinegar  added.  If  bleaching  does  not  speedily 
occur,  a  little  more  chloride  of  lime  and  acid  may  be 
added ;  but  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little 
than  too  much.  In  domestic  bleaching  the  fabric  is, 
as  often  as  not,  destroyed,  through  the  excess  of 
chlorine,  lime,  and  acid,  all  powerfully  corrosive. 

A  pretty  experiment  may  be  tried  with  cldoride  ot 
lime,  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  processes  employed  in 
calico  printing.  A  piece  of  cloth  of  any  colour,  pro¬ 
vided  it  owes  its  tint  to  an  organic  colour  ing  matter, 
such  as  turkey-red  cotton,  is  made  use  of.  On  this 
cloth  devices  arc  stamped  ;  or  where  stamps  cannot  be 
procured,  arc  painted,  with  a  paste  consisting  of  ordi¬ 
nary  flour-paste  or  gum,  to  which  a  little  tartaric  acid 
has  been  added.  The  cloth  is  then  dried,  and  after¬ 
wards  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
result  of  tlic  immersion  is  to  develop  the  devices  tn  while 
upon  a  coloured  ground. 

Another  chloride  in  everyday  nse  is  common  salt- 
chloride  of  sodium,  sodium  being  a  metal.  S.alt  may 
be  classed  among  the  principal  necessaries  of  life :  it  is 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  serves 
to  assist  and  promote  the  general  changes  of  the  system. 
Bouasingault  added  salt  to  the  fodder  of  live  stock,  and 
found,  while  it  bad  no  influence  on  the  quantity  of  flesh, 
fat,  or  milk  obtained  from  the  animals,  it  had  a  favour¬ 
able  effect  on  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  stock. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  in  those  animals  tliat  liad  had  no 
salt,  the  hair  was  matted,  and  the  skin  here  and  there 
devoid  of  hair ;  but  the  stock  to  whom  it  had  been  given 
retained  the  look  of  stall-kept  beasts,  their  liveliness 
and  desire  to  leap  about  also  contrasting  strikingly 
with  the  heavy  gait  and  cold  temperament  of  the  others. 
Mankind  have  never  existed  without  the  constant  use 
of  salt,  and  though  it  is  taken  in  only  small  quantities 
at  a  time  by  aity  individual,  and  almost  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  ronderiug  his  food  more  palatable,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  importance  in  the  system. 

If  we  take  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  salt  and  put  it  into  water,  and  then  add  to  it  a 
portion  of  the  white  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  expose 
it  to  a  temperature  of  08  degrees,  the  egg  begins  to 
dissolve ;  but  if  we  put  it  into  water  without  the  salt 
it  does  not  dissolve.  From  this  experiment  we  may 
see  the  propriety  of  ailding  small  quantities  of  salt  to 
our  food ;  it  assists  the  process  of  digestion.  Persons 
who,  from  a  morbid  fancy,  will  not  take  salt,  are  pre¬ 
served  from  danger  by  the  cook,  who  puts  it  into 
puddings  and  cooked  meats,  and  by  the  baker,  who 
puts  it  into  bread. 

Salt  is  foimd  in  many  parts  of  the  w'orhl  in  solid  bctls 
or  irregular  strata  of  immense  thickness,  as  in  Cheshire, 
for  example,  in  Spain,  Galicia,  and  many  other  locali¬ 
ties.  An  inexhaustible  supply  exists  also  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  large  quantities  are  annually  obtained 
from  springs.  The  rock-salt  is  almost  always  too  impure 
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for  use,  and  therefore,  if  no  natural  brine-spring  exist, 
an  artificial  one  is  formed,  and  when  tlie  water  has  dis¬ 
solved  the  salt,  it  is  evaporated  in  large  iron  jrans.  As 
the  salt  settles  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  it  is  removed 
by  means  of  a  scoop,  pressed  into  moulds  while  still 
moist,  and  then  transferred  to  the  drying-stove.  The 
coarse-grained  hay-salt,  used  in  curing  provisions,  is 
obtained  by  conducting  the  evaporation  more  slowly. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (or  oil  of  vitriol)  on 
common  salt,  converts  the  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber’s  salt,  which  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  but  is  chiefly  manufactured  with  a  view  to  its 
conversion  into  carbonate  of  soda.  In  carbonate  of 
soda — the  substance  known  ordinarily  as  soda  (that 
sold  by  chemists  as  carbonate  is  bicarbonate) — we  have 
the  same  metal  sodium  as  in  chloride  of  sodium  (com¬ 
mon  salt),  but  the  chlorine  has  given  place  to  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen.  The  manufacturers  need  these  sub¬ 
stances  for  scouring,  glass-making,  and  soap-making ; 
our  Englishwomen  use  them  in  washing  and  baking, 
and  in  small  quantities  for  the  teapot.  In  this  last 
case  they  assist  the  water  to  dissolve  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  tea,  but  the  colouring  matter  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  Iheiiie  and  volatile  oil,  and  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  the  tea  is  any  better  for  the 
process.  There  is  no  doubt  that  soft  water’,  such  as 
they  get  at  Manchester,  Uveipool,  and  Glasgow,  is  the 
water  which  makes  the  best  and  most  economical  tea. 

Nearly  related  to  soda,  and  fitted  to  serve  many  of 
the  same  purposes,  is  the  substance  called  potash  or 
pearlash,  which  is  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  There 
are  some  plants  which  are  called  potash  plants,  from 
their  containing  a  good  quantity  of  this  material ;  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  leave  these  out  of  our  diet.  First  come 
potatoes,  then  asparagus,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
parsnips,  and  it  is  even  best  not  to  throw  away  the 
water  in  which  these  things  are  boiled,  but  rather  to 
make  soup  of  it.  W'atercresses,  lettuce,  chicory,  endive, 
and  such  plants  also  contain  potash,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  advantage  as  salads. 

As  potash  is  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  so  the  ashes 
from  our  fires  are  the  incombustible  earthy  substances 
left  from  coal  and  wood  after  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
&c.,  have  become  dissipated  in  gas  and  smoke.  Carbon 
exists  in  many  other  forms  besides  coal ;  charcoal,  soot, 
lampblack,  blacklcad,  and  the  diamond  being  purer 
forms  of  it.  The  diamond  is  pure  carbon,  and  is  com¬ 
bustible  ;  soot  is  finely-divided  carbon  carried  up  from 
the  fire  and  lodged  in  the  chimney,  through  our  imper¬ 
fect  methods  of  consuming  coal ;  lampblack  is  the  soot 
of  imperfectly-burned  combustibles — the  black  from 
lamps,  from  gaslights,  or  any  other  flame  containing 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  'J'he  lampblack  of  commerce  is 
prepared  by  burning  tar  with  a  limited  supply  of  air 
and  catching  the  deposit  on  a  cold  surface,  from  which, 
when  it  has  formed  a  pretty  tliick  layer,  it  is  scrajied 
off.  Graphite,  or  blacklead,  is  not  lead  at  all,  though 
lead  will  make  a  similar  mark  on  paper :  it  often  con¬ 
tains  a  little  iron,  but  the  purest  specimens  consist 
solely  of  carbon.  The  finest  and  most  valuable  graphite 
for  pencils  is  brought  from  Borrodalc,  in  Cumberland 
(unless,  indeed,  that  supply  has  already  run  out), 
where  a  kind  of  irregular  vein  traverses  the  slate  beds. 
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The  blacklead  used  for  cleaning  stoves  is  mostly  Ceylon 
graphite,  a  softer  variety. 

Afagnesia  is  an  oxide  of  magnesium,  that  is  to  say,  a 
combination  of  the  gas  oxygen  with  that  silver-like 
metal  the  burning  of  which  in  strips  has  become  so 
common  of  late  and  affords  such  a  brilliant  light.  It 
is  found  in  many  volcanic  rocks  and  in  various  minerals ; 
besides  which  it  is  contained  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
in  sea-water.  Pure  magnesia  is  that  sold  as  calcined 
magnesia ;  the  ordinary  magnesia  of  the  shops  generally 
contains  carbonic  acid  as  w’ell  as  water.  In  the  house 
it  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
of  service  to  take  out  grease-spots,  for  which  purpose  a 
little  of  it  must  be  rubbed  on  the  place.  The  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  Epsom  salts,  found  in  the  mineral 
springs  of  Epsom  and  other  places,  and  also  prepared 
from  sea-water  or  from  magnesian  limestone.  Another 
material  used  for  taking  out  grease-spots  is  fuller’s- 
earth,  a  soft  white  or  pale-coloured  variety  of  which  is 
called  soapstone.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  else¬ 
where,  and  is  also  a  compound  of  magnesia — namely, 
the  silicate.  It  is  often  used  in  the  powdered  form  as 
an  out^Yard  application  in  chafings  of  the  skin. 

Another  fine  white  silicate  (i.e.,  silicic  acid  in  union 
with  another  substance ;  silicic  acid  itself  being  com¬ 
posed  of  sile«  and  oxygen)  is  pipeclay,  used,  of  course, 
by  pipe-makers,  and  in  the  house  for  cleaning  leather, 
aud  sometimes  for  the  hearth.  Ordinary  hearthstone  is 
a  freestone.  But  while  fuller’s-earlh  and  pipeclay 
are  both  of  them  silicates,  the  former  contains  besides 
the  silex  the  metal  magnesium,  the  latter  the  metal 
aluminium.  All  clays  contain  aluminium.  The 
mineral  called  corundum,  of  which  the  ruby  and  sap¬ 
phire  are  transparent  varieties,  consists  of  nearly  pure 
alumina  in  a  crystallised  state,  with  a  little  colouring 
oxide.  It  is  a  coarsely-grained  variety  of  coi’undum 
which,  under  the  name  of  emery,  is  used  in  grinding 
the  face  of  glass  and  in  polishing  metals.  Emery  is 
imported  from  Naxos,  one  of  the  Greek  Islands.  In 
the  house  it  is  used  for  the  fire-irons,  which  ought  to 
be  kept  bright,  both  for  the  better  appearance  and 
because  w  hen  polished  they  reflect  the  heat  instead  of 
imbibing  it,  W’hile  if  rough  and  dark  they  become  too 
hot  to  be  handled.  Knives  arc  now  often  cleaned 
with  emery  on  boards  covered  with  leather  ;  the  older 
way  was  to  use  Bath  brick,  which  is  made  from  a  fine 
silt  deposited  by  the  river  Parrot  near  Bridgewater.  In 
cleaning  knives,  servants  should  be  taught  to  hold 
them  firm  and  flat  on  the  board,  at  right  angles  to  the 
board’s  length,  with  the  sharp  edge  the  least  bit  raised, 
and  to  move  them  only  right  and  left,  left  and  right. 
The  brick  should  be  riihlnd  into  dust,  never  scraped,  as 
the  scraping  injures  the  knife  edge  and  does  not  secure 
so  fine  a  powder.  For  urns,  covers,  &c.,  we  use  urn 
powder,  a  finely-powdered  native  oxide  of  iron.  For 
brass  plates,  brass  fenders,  &c.,  we  make  use  of  rotten- 
stone,  a  friable  kind  of  earth  produced  probably  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  slaty  rock.  Rottenstone  is  often 
said  to  be  the  same  with  tripoli ;  but  the  true  tripoli  is 
cightccnpcnce  an  ounce,  and  is  a  powdered  siliceous 
rock  composed  almost  entirely  of  minute  diatoms, 
existences  concerning  which  the  learned  have  disputed 
whether  they  are  ajiiinalcules  or  vegetable  growths 
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The  plant  is  exceedingly  efifective  for  decorative 
purposes,  being  of  free  growth. 

The  Croton  irregulare  is  a  fine  variety,  perfectly 
distinct  from  any  other  in  cultivation,  and  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  habit,  free  growth,  and  rich  colouring.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  leaves  assuming  a  great  variety  of 
forms — in  fact,  no  two  on  one  branch  can  be  said  to  be 
perfectly  similar,  as  may  be  judged  by  our  illustration, 
some  taking  a  drooping  form,  whilst  others  are  up¬ 
right  ;  some,  again,  arc  broader  than  others,  and  some 
are  deeply  indented  or  jagged;  again  we  find  other 


panion  to  the  yellow  variegated  Croton  irregulare.  leaves  with  nearly  smooth  edges.  The  average  length 
Croton  interruptum  is  so  named  from  the  peculiar  of  the  leaf  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches.  The  ground 
forms  assumed  by  its  foliage ;  while  some  of  the  leaves  colour  is  a  fine  dark  green,  with  a  broad  golden  band 
are  of  tli  ordinary  shape,  in  others  the  midrib  forms  through  the  centre,  in  addition  to  which  the  leaves 
at  the  tip  a  prominent  horn,  as  in  the  Scolopendrium  are  more  or  less  blotched  and  spotted  with  yellow, 
comutum.  Other  leaves,  again,  have  only  a  portion  of  The  Croton  family  is  an  important  genus  of  Euphor- 
Ihe  laminse,  there  being  sometimes  an  interruption  of  biaceae.  and  are  mostly  very  ornamental  plants,  the 
two  or  three  inches.  Other  leaves,  again,  assume  a  leaves  being  brilliantly  coloured  and  variegated  with 
deodedly  spiral  form.  All  these  variations  are  repre-  blotches  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  dark  purple.  The 
sented  in  our  illustration,  although  necessarily  much  Croton  may  be  known  among  the  Euphorbiacese  by 
redneetd  in  size,  as  the  leaves  average  ten  to  eleven  the  flowers  being  monoecious,  with  a  five-parted  calyx. 
iwcheR  in  length,  and  are  of  a  very  deep  daik  green  The  male  flowers  have  five  petals  and  ten  stamens,  and 
cokxir,  the  midrib  being  bright  red.  the  female  flowers  are  destitute  of  petals,  but  have 
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The  very  curious  plants  which  we  illustrate  this 
month,  the  “  Croton  interruptum"  and  the  “  Croton 
irregulare,"  are  part  of  a  very  beautiful  collection  of 
foliage  plants  made  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Veitch,  and  it  is  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  we  are  enabled  to  show  our  readers.  The  Croton 
interruptum  is  a  finely-marked  red  variegated  variety, 
of  most  graceful  habit,  and  forms  an  excellent  com- 
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three  styles,  divided  into  two  or  more  biai.c.,es.  'J'he 
fruit  consists  of  three  caipcls  separat:;'"  oi.e  trom  the 
other,  and  eaeh  containing  one  seed.  '1  he  speeies  are 
Dumerous,  and  vary  very  mueh  in  general  appearance, 
some  being  herbs,  others  trees,  and  some  having  entire, 
others  divided,  leaves,  as  we  have  shown  above. 

Croton  tiglium  is  the  most  important  tree  of  this 
genus  in  a  medicinal  jwint  of  view,  as  it  produces  the 


Croton-oil  is  so  acrid  that  it  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  pills,  in  oi-der  to  avoid  the  burning  heat  it 
occasions  in  the  throat  if  swallowed  alone;  on  this 
account  it  is  not  used  in  any  case  where  there  is  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a 
frightful  poison,  producing  choleraic  symptoms;  ex¬ 
ternally  it  has  been  used  as  a  counter-irritant.  It  is 
obtained  by  submitting  the  seeds  to  pressure,  an  opera- 
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tion  which  affects  the  men  engaged  in  it  with  irrjtation 
of  the  eyes  and  air-passages,  and  purging.  Dr.  Pereira 
instanced  the  case  of  a  workman  who  suffered  very 
severely  from  inhaling  the  dust  of  the  seeds,  he  having 
been  occupied  for  some  time  in  emptying  packages  of 
them.  The  seeds  of  Croton  pavana  and  Croton  poly- 
andrum,  Indian  shrubs,  are  also  used  as  purgatives. 

Many  of  the  species  have  aromatic  properties.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  Croton  eleutheria,  the 
tree  yielding  cascarilla  bark,  which  is  chiefly  collected 


seeds  whence  Croton-oil  is  extracted.  The  Croton 
tiglium  is  a  native  of  Coromandel,  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  &c.,  and  has  oblong-pointed  leaves  covered 
with  stellate  hairs  when  young.  One  seed  is  sufficient 
to  act  as  a  purgative,  but  the  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  is  much  more  powerful,  though  sometimes  un¬ 
certain  in  its  action;  one  drop  is  usually  sufficient, 
hence  the  great  value  of  this  drug  in  cases  where 
smallness  of  dose,  speediness  of  action,  and  powerful 
effects  are  required,  as  in  mania,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  &c. 
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on  the  inland  of  Elcutheria,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  This 
bark  is  esteemed  in  this  country  as  an  aromatic  bitter 
tonic,  wthout  astringcncy,  in  cases  of  simple  indi¬ 
gestion.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell  when  burnt,  on  which 
account  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  mixed  with 
tobacco  for  smoking.  Croton  pseudo-China,  called  in 
Mexico  copalohe,  yields  a  bark  having  similar  properties 
with  the  above,  and  which  is  used  in  Mexico  in  place 
of  cinchona. 

Croton  balsamiferum,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  furnishes 
a  liquor,  and  otheia  of  this  genus  are  employed  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Cape  for  their  aromatic,  fragrant, 
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and  balsamic  qualities.  The  Croton  lacciferum  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  Croton  draco  of  Mexico,  yield  resin, 
used  for  vamish-making,  &c. 

The  “  Selaginella  poulterii”  is  a  very  beautiful  minia¬ 
ture  form  of  Selaginella  denticulata.  It  is  equally  as 
free  in  growth  as  the  old  variety,  but  much  more  dense, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Selaginella  apoda.  It  is  of 
the  same  easy  culture  as  the  Selaginella  denticulata, 
and  is  a  great  favourite  where  compact  and  neat- 
growing  plants  are  required  for  making  edgings  and 
borders  of  green  in  conservatories,  window-gardens, 
and  flower-stands,  and  it  presents  a  very  beautiful 
effect  if  planted  in  a  jardinot  or  fern-stand  filled  with 
bulbs,  as  hyacinth,  tulips,  and  Scilla  sibcrica,  the  vivid 
colours  of  these  easily-grown  bulbs  contrasting  with 
the  dense  growth  and  bright  green  of  the  Selaginella 
poulterii. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

To  CoBRKSpoNDENTS. — All  It'tten  for  this  department  to  ki 
lent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  tho  next. 

Akswebs. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  Um 
atldrcstes  of  correspondents. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  win 
understand  that  we  have  received  no  commouicatious  on  lbs 
inbject. 

325.  Uabel  will  take  £2  15s.  for  a  Judkins'  hand  sewing- 
machine,  scarcely  used. 

32G.  DsitTA  bas  the  Knolisuwoman's  Maoazike  from  com¬ 
mencement  of  twopenny  numbers  to  Vol.  IX.  sixpenny  numbers  j 
a  few  patterns.  Will  take  15s.  Woolwork  cushion,  stripes, 
handsome  cord  aiul  tassels,  15s. 

327.  Aoelikk  will  send  6  illnminated  crest  designi  for  GO  crests. 

328.  E.  W.  lias  a  sewing-machine  of  Willeox  and  Gibbs’  make, 
which  she  wishes  to  part  with  for  £5.  It  is  in  thoroughly  good 
working  order,  and  is  fixed  upon  a  walnut-wood  stand,  with  cover 
and  drawer.  The  original  cost  of  the  muchiue  was  £10  lOs. 

329.  K.  U.  £.  has  a  carbnncle  and  pearl  ring  (ucw)  to  exchange 
for  an  infant's  robe,  handsomely  worked,  or  cashmere  cloak  nicely 
trimmed.  Open  to  offers. 

830.  Fanny  hot  an  elegant  piece  of  Berlin  work  for  ottoman  or 
ensbion ;  also  a  group  of  kittens  in  beads,  very  handsome. 

331.  Same  wants  a  gold  locket  or  lady’s  ring  (not  keeper  or 
mourning).  Bing  most  not  be  less  than  16  carat,  small  size,  to 
be  tested  by  a  jeweller.  She  has  six  Berlin  patterns  (not  sent 
with  Magazine) ;  two  Exercitet  in  Composition,  by  Henry  Hop¬ 
kins,  one  not  soiled ;  and  Sacred  Ilistory,  by  Gleig,  two  ports 
bonnd  in  one ;  also  the  first  part  of  Sacred  History,  cost  Is. 
Woold  not  object  to  giving  a  little  cash  besidea  for  a  good  article. 

832.  Magpie  would  exchange  the  following  songs: — “The 
Nearest  Way  Home,"  Arditi ;  “  The  Day  its  Lost  Good  Night  hss 
Said,”  Miss  Lindsay ;  “  Blind  Girl  to  her  Mother,"  Procb,  for 
“  Unclianged,"  Dolores ;  and  “  The  Children’s  Kingdom,”  Blu- 
mentbal. 

338.  Nelue  has  the  following  articles  in  woolwork: — Crochet 
jackets  for  babies  (colours,  pink  and  white,  bine  and  white,  scarlet 
and  white) ;  ladies’  crochet  caps  (tame  colours) ;  ladies’  knitted 
neck  scarfs  (same  eolonrs) ;  also  knitted  scarlet  wool  petticoats. 

334.  Janie  would  give  “  Cnsha”  song  (Dolores)  for  twelve 
Chilian  and  Mexican  stamps. 

335.  W.  W.  has  a  handsome  Indian  silk  sash,  as  good  as  now, 
2^  long  and  ^  wide. 

336.  C.  C.  has  aix  yards  of  tatting  she  will  exchange  for  two 
pairs  of  gloves  6^  and  6  j,  either  brown  or  grey ;  also  some  tatting 
she  will  sell  from  3d.  to  Is.  per  yard. 

337.  8.  C.  has  a  very  handsome  ontimacarsor ;  also  another, 
very  pretty,  to  exchange. 

338.  E.  M.  H.  bas  cuttings  of  prize  geraniums ;  the  English- 
wohan’s  Domestic  Magazine  from  August,  1867,  to  November, 
1868,  complete ;  Tlte  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Poultry  Chro- 
nicle,  stamped,  weekly  numbers,  from  February  to  April,  1868, 
twelve  numbers ;  “  I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs “Take  Back 
the  Heart;"  couvrette  in  guipure  d'art,  worked  with  Evans’s 
orochet  cotton  from  the  exquisite  model  in  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  of  November,  page  237. 

339.  L.  W.  has  for  exchange  a  pair  of  earrings  and  brooch  of 
vegetable  ivory,  a  large  vulcanite  cross,  and  a  vnlcauite  comb  with 
chain  attached.  Open  to  offers. 

310.  B.  A.  F.  wisliei  to  dispose  of  a  large  black  trunk,  brass 
nails,  cost  £2  15s.,  for  30s. ;  been  very  little  used. 

311.  M.  A.  M.  has  for  exchange  Charms  and  Counter  Charms, 
by  Miss  M’Intoih,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d ;  The  Wft's 
Secret,  ditto,  cost  Is.  9d. ;  Paul  FerroX,  Is. ;  Knideeriocker's  New 
York,  by  Washington  Irving,  la. ;  liouUedge's  Christmas  Annual, 
1867,  Is.;  Dickens’s  extra  Christmas  numbers,  1861  and  18C3, 
4d.  each.  All  for  Lord  Lyltou’s  poems,  containing  Lady  of  Lyons. 
Open  to  offers. 

342.  Hope  has  three  bonud  volnmee  of  the  Quiof  Will  ex¬ 
change  them  for  a  eoraUiue  set.  Also  a  handsome  set  of  steel. 
Open  to  offers. 
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Si3.  JuKonuu  has  a  large  grey  Rnssian  ehag  jaclret,  perfectly 
good;  also  One  Hundred  Quotation  Aeroatiee.  Offers  reqnested. 

S44.  Ikpetan  Pubabamt  has  an  organiere  to  dispose  of.  Open 
to  offers. 

845.  A  L.vdt,  jnst  arrired  from  India,  and  having  to  retnm, 
withes  to  dispose  of  some  beantiful  Bengal  and  Cashmero  work 
which  she  bronght  with  her,  consisting  of  ladies’  and  children's 

i  worked  dro.°ser,  petticoats,  trimmings,  two  splendid  Delhi  cloaks ; 
alta  slippers,  entbions,  smoking-raps,  and  mats.  Wonld  take  a 
tswing-machino  silk,  or  is  open  to  offers. 

i34G.  J.  D.  has  tattod  and  crochet  edgings,  specimens  sent ;  also 
fine  antimacassar.  Colonrs  cartea-de-viaite,  6d.  each. 

817.  L.  N.  has  a  Jndkins  bund  sewing-machine,  with  little 
mahogany  stand,  oil-can,  screw-driver,  travelling-box,  A’c.,  com¬ 
plete  and  in  good  order ;  cost  of  machino  alone,  £3  3s.  tVill  sell 
it,  with  all  the  extras  named,  for  £2  2s ,  or  open  to  offers.  [Please 
forward  stamps.] 

1  843.  Thkodore  wishes  to  sell  two  rabbits  (does)  for  4s.  the  two. 

1819.  Louisa  has  a  Zonave  jacket,  with  alternate  bands  of  white 
sarcenet  ribbon  and  black  Clnny  lace  insertion,  with  tassels,  new. 
Will  exchange  it  for  Indian  silver  worked  bracelets.  Open  to  offers. 
850.  IifPF.YAN  Phbasant.  Will  Aubicoma  take  a  collection  of 

IibeUs  for  Impian  pheasant  7 

851.  Ella  has  some  orochot  and  mignardise  edging  at  6d.  per 
yard.  She  also  tints  oartet-de-virile  at  4d.  each. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OuB  CoNVERSACiOKS.  Correspondents  are  reqncstcd  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pnblication,  bat  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  commnnications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  EKOLuawoMAN’s  DoaESTio 
Maoazikb. 

To  CoBBE.spoNDEBTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
mast  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Uadame  Adolprb  Gouqacd  begs  to  inform  her  nnmerons 
customers  that  she  has  removed  from  33,  Bathbohc-plaeo,  to 
No.  30,  Heurietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

A  Mother  writes  as  follows  —  “  Mad.im,  —  In  answer  to 
Skeleton's  inqoiry  bow  to  become  fat,  I  wish  to  inform  her 
that  milk  taken  before  rising  in  the  morning  is  the  best  thing. 
Half-a-pint,  either  warm  or  cold  ;  if  the  former,  a  Inmp  or  two  of 
sugar  makes  it  better.  For  breakfast  she  should  have  cither 
chocolate  or  coffee,  well  sweetemed,  and  with  plenty  of  milk ;  if 
she  lives  in  London  there  is  a  kind  of  rich  milk  called  ‘Babies' 
Milk,'  sold  on  purpose  for  ladies  and  children  to  drink.  She 
should  eat  pleniy  of  batter,  and  fat,  and  underdone  meat ;  cream 
is  very  good,  also  corn  flour,  semolina,  arrowroot,  &c.  Good  stout 
is  very  fattening;  she  shonld  have  two  or  three  tumblers  a-day — 
one  always  the  last  thing  at  night,  with  a  little  bread  and  butter  ; 
if  not  stoat,  a  wineglass  or  two  of  rnm  and  water,  with  sngar. 
She  should  drink  pure  sweet  Mar.:ala  and  Constautia,  and  avoid 
sherry  and  clant.  These  remedies  have  succeeded  in  many  ea^es 
ia  removing  thinness  or  locg-standii.g  coughs.  I  was  much  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  letter  of  Pno  HoD,  in  your  September  number, 
alro  with  that  of  A  Lovnn  OT  Ooboiencb  and  An  Exolisr 
Mamua,  in  the  October  number.  The  cmol  treatment  of  her  two 
daughters  by  Pro  Kod  is  a  snbjcct  for  the  interference  of  a 
magistrate.  She  admits  that  it  is  ‘very  severe  and  painful,  and 
very  private,’  which  makes  the  matter  worse,  as  it  shows  sho  is 
afraid  and  ashamed  of  her  barbarity  being  known.  From  a 
mother  the  poor  girls  have  no  appeal,  if,  as  I  conclude,  they  arc 
fatherless.  If  they  hare  an  nncle,  I  advise  them  to  apply  to  him, 
and  inform  him  of  their  mother’s  tyrannical,  indecent,  and  bar¬ 
barous  conduct;  if  not,  to  the  nc.srcst  magistrate.  Girls  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  arc  women,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  subject  them  to  such  insulting  and  degrading 
cruelty.  A  Lover  of  Obedience  evidently  beats  children  from 
the  pleasure  it  gives  her  to  see  others  suffer,  for  she  says  she 


‘  begins  as  early  as  possible,’  that  she  may  not  lose  the  inhuman 
gratification  of  beating  poor  little  babies  of  ‘  a  year  and  a-half 
old,’  when  every  gentle  and  loving  mother  knows  that  a  few 
words  of  reprimand  are  quite  aufificient  for  a  child  under  five 
years  old.  In  this  age,  when  parents  rightly  object  and  refnse  to 
send  their  sous  to  a  school  where  corporal  punishment  isnsed  (and 
it  is  well  known,  it*  only  hardens  them  and  makes  them  worse),  I 
never  heard  of  it  ever  having  been  allowed  in  girls’  schools,  even 
long  ago ;  such  a  thing  now  is,  of  conrse,  miknown — how  mneh 
more  to  be  condemned  is  such  a  piaetice  by  parents  I  I  am  much 
surprised  that  no  one  has  suggested  to  Pater  to  send  his  daughter 
to  a  good  school ;  the  example  of  the  other.'',  and  the  entire 
change,  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect,  and  sho  would  ap¬ 
preciate  home  more  in  the  holidays.  She  is,  perhap%  snfferiug 
from  too  much  watchfulness  and  fanltfindiug.  Though,  no  doubt, 
well  meant,  it  does  a  great  deal  of  barm  :  children  of  all  ages  oro 
the  better  fur  being  let  alone,  and  only  told  of  their  little  fanlts 
occasionally ;  constant  worrying  and  contradicting  will  spoil  any 
temper  or  nerves.  Most  likely  her  health  is  affected :  it  would 
be  far  better  to  consult  a  medical  man  than  to  continne  to  use 
harsh  measures  with  her.  The  laziness  and  want  of  energy  dis¬ 
played  by  some  young  girls  is  constitutional,  and  proceeds  entirely  ' 
from  their  state  of  health.”  .. 

Materfamiliab  says — ‘‘  I  have  read  with  interest  and  approval 
the  remarks  of  Pro-Bod  in  your  September  number.  I  think 
thore  is  much  nousenso  talked  in  our  days  about  governing  our 
children  by  moral  force,  as  it  is  called.  For  my  part,  I  think 
there  is  no  moral  faculty  sniBciently  developed  in  children  until 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  least,  enough  to  enable  one  to 
dispense  with  all  means  of  correction,  save  what  appeals  to  that 
faculty.  But  what  is  to  be  done  meantime  7  Are  wo  to  allow 
disobedience,  falsehood,  passion  to  go  unchecked,  and  to  grow,  by 
unrestrained  liberty,  until  the  judgment  is  sufficiently  matured  7 
Many  parents  pursue  this  plan,  saying,  in  those  well-known  words, 
after  some  such  fault  has  been  committed,  ‘  Oh  I  he  or  she  will 
have  more  sense  when  older.’  Alas  I  sir,  we  have  all  seen,  and 
some  bitterly  felt,  that  years  but  strengthened  the  evil  habit. 
IIow  often  have  even  grown  persons  wished  that  there  were  some¬ 
thing  like  parental  correction  inflicted  on  themsclres,  when  they 
looked  back  on  some  ebullition  of  temper,  snd  so  on  I  But,  in  the 
case  of  our  children,  what  ia  to  be  done  7  I,  for  my  part,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declare  for  the  rod,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 
First,  it  is  less  cruel  than  any  other  mode  of  punishment.  Depri¬ 
vation  of  food,  or  of  some  privilege  or  enjoyment,  or  seclusion 
from  the  family,  invariably  arouses  bitter  or  sullen  feelings,  and 
takes  a  long  period  to  pnt  properly  in  practice.  Now,  my  belief 
is,  that  when  a  grave  sin  is  committed,  tbc  sooner  it  is  punished 
the  bettor,  and  the  sooner  confidence  and  friendship  between 
parent  and  offending  child  can  bo  restored,  the  better.  Wbat  can 
accomplish  these  objects  so  well  as  that  old-fashioned  way  in 
which  tee  were  pnnished  long  years  ago— a  short,  smart  whipping 
with  open  hand  or  little  rod  of  broom  on  that  safe  soft  spot 
which  can  be  made  thus  to  tingle  so  effectually,  yet  so  harmlc.ssly  7 
This  was  my  own  dear  mother's  plan,  and  I  can  safely  say  tl.at 
Ihongh  I  well  remember  being  subjected  (with  my  sisters)  to  that 
kiad  of  discipline  nntil  fnlly  fourteen  ycar.s  rf  age,  wo  never 
thonght  it  cither  ignominions  or  crnel ;  and  1  can  answer  fur  it, 
too,  in  the  caso  of  my  own  dangbters.  Some  of  my  frb  nils,  who 
know  my  plan,  smile  at  mo— bnt  tho ‘proof  of  the  piidJir.g  is  in 
tho  eating.’  I  havo  my  girls’  fnllest  lovo  and  confidence,  yot  I 
never  omit  tho  panishmeut  for  certain  fanlts  ;  at  tho  samo  time, 
it  causes  hardly  on  honr's  intermission  of  our  happy  intcrconrso. 

It  is,  of  conrso,  inflicted  in  strict  privacy,  and  wit'iont  a:igcr  or 
rcoldiug.  A  short  while  ago,  I  tested  Loth  plans  in  the  case  of  a 
niece,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  was  placed  under  my  control  in  my 
houso.  She  had  been  reared  on  the  ‘  moral  force'  plan,  and  was 
as  bold  and  disobedient  a  child  as  ceuld  be  met  with.  Fcr  a 
month  I  tried  the  ‘  moral'  plan,  but  in  vain.  At  length,  I  rcsolied 
to  see  wbat  the  rod  wonld  do,  and  so,  taking  her  with  me  or.e  day, 
after  gross  miscondnet,  into  a  seclndcd  room,  I  lectured  Lee  kindly 
and  gently  on  her  behavionr,  and  finished  by  telling  her  that  as 
all  other  means  had  failed,  I  would  now  give  her  a  sonnd 
whipping.  She  was  much  dismayed,  as  yon  msy  guess ;  hat,  seeing 
how  calm  and  determined  I  was,  sho  quietly  snbmilted,  and  I 
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guTO  her  what  aome  American  fricndi  call  a  ‘  epanking,’  iharp, 
short,  and  cffectoal.  From  that  da;  the  greatest  change  has 
heen  Titible  in  her,  and  thoogh  fonr  months  have  elapsed,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  only  twice.  I  tmst 
yonr  correspondents  will  continne  the  disenssion  of  the  snbject, 
for  I  think  it  u  one  on  which  we  require  to  bo  reminded  that, 
after  all,  Solomon  may  have  been  wiser  than  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Alt  Old  Teaciieb  writes — “  Will  yon  allow  one  who  has  been 
engaged  for  Cve-and-thirty  years  in  teaching,  and  who  is  the  father 
of  a  family  of  girls  now  grown  np,  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  '  personal  chastisement  of  children  7'  There  is  no  doubt 
that  occasionally  some  form  of  corporal  punishment  must  be  nsed, 
os  all  tempers  aro  not  alike.  In  my  own  family  of  five  daughters, 
two  never  required  any  punishment  beyond  a  slight  reprimand ; 
two  required  occasionally,  when  quite  yonng,  a  slight  whipping ; 
the  other  required  it  much  oftencr,  and  np  to  a  much  later  age, 
aUhongh  they  were  all  brought  np  together  and  in  the  samo 
manner.  This  lost  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  violent  fits 
of  temper,  which  could  only  be  subdued  by  smart  applications  of 
the  rod.  My  wife  for  nearly  twenty  years  kept  a  school,  devoting 
herself  chiefiy  to  the  reformation  of  tronblesomo  girls,  and  was 
repeatedly  obliged  to  resort  to  a  severe  whipping,  which  she 
always  iufiicted  in  private,  with  a  stout  birch  rodj  making  tho 
culprit  first  prepare  herself  by  removing  the  necessary  clothing,  as 
she  always  considered  that  a  whipping  administered  through  any 
article  of  clothing  was  futile.  I  qnite  agree  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent  who  says  that  a  whipping  to  bo  beneficial  should  bo 
severe,  for  I  am  sure  that  one  severe  whipping  is  far  better  than  a 
slight  one  frequently  administered ;  in  fact,  no  punishment  should 
bo  frequent,  or  it  becomes  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
loses  one  part  of  its  efficacy— disgrace.  IVitb  regard  to  the  in¬ 
strument  of  puuishmrnt,  I  think  a  mistake  is  made  in  many 
schools,  where,  if  personal  punishment  is  used,  it  U  indicted  on 
the  hand  with  a  fiat  ruler  —  a  not  very  painful  or  efficacious 
mode.  In  other  schools  I  have  occasionally  heard  of  its  being  in¬ 
flicted  with  a  cane  on  the  baro  person — a  decidedly  objectionable 
mode,  as  it  causes  a  punishment  for  too  severe,  and  very  apt  to 
braise.  The  only  instrumont  that  con  be  nsed  without  danger, 
and  at  tho  samo  time  to  cause  a  sharp,  stinging  punishment,  is  the 
birch,  applied  in  private  to  the  bore  person  of  tho  offender,  and  I 
am  well  convinced  that  if  any  of  your  correspondents  who  are 
troubled  with  disobedient  daughters  will  try  ons  or  two  really 
painful  applications  of  it,  they  will  be  both  pleased  and  surprised 
at  tho  result.  My  wife  administered  it  regardless  of  the  age  of 
tho  oSundcr,  for  she  said,  ‘  If  you  arc  so  foolish  as  to  behave  as  a 
young  child,  you  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  one.’  ” 

A  Loveb  or  DisciFUNB  writes— “  I  have  just  been  reading  in 
your  admirable  Magazine  the  remarks  of  your  correspondents  on 
the  important  subject  of  corporal  chastisement  for  children,  and 
as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that  way,  perhaps  yon  will 
kindly  allow  me  to  relate  it.  I  may,  then,  state  that  in  conee- 
quence  of  my  wife  dying  about  three  years  ago,  I  was  left  with 
the  entire  management  of  my  children,  two  girls  and  four  boys. 
The  latter  I  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  and  employed  a  governess 
to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young  ladies,  who,  nniil 
eighteen  months  ago,  had  been  carefully  trained  under  the  no- 
personal -chastisement  system ;  but  their  progress  was  so  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  their  general  conduct  so  insubordinate  and  un¬ 
ladylike,  that  I  yielded  to  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  the 
governess,  and  consented  to  her  introducing  tho  rod:  one  was 
accordingly  procured,  and  at  her  suggestion  it  was  made  of  soft 
p'.iablo  leather,  cut  into  long  narrow  thocg-i  at  one  end,  which  she 
assured  me  produced  intense  pain  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the 
person.  It  was  used  for  the  first  time  ou  the  occasion  of  the  girls 
being  detected  in  pilfering  money,  after  I  bad  examined  them  and 
found  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  guilt.  I  directed  the  governess 
to  inflict  upon  each  of  them  a  most  severe  whipping,  which  was 
arranged  to  taka  place  in  her  boudoir  immediately  after  evening 
prayer.  The  eldest  was  first  taken  to  her  dressing-room  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  tho  rod,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  boudoir  by  the 
governess,  who  a*,  onoe  administered  the  discipline.  The  younger 
one  was  then  prepared,  and  received  a  wholesome  fl.igellation. 
These  whippings  were  administered  eopra  dorsum  nudum,  tho 


delinquents  being  tightly  strapped  to  an  ottoman  daring  the  casti¬ 
gation,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  had  to  kiss  the  rod  and 
thank  the  governess,  when  they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  their  behaviour, 
and  the  progress  made  in  their  studies  has  been  truly  gratifying. 

It  is  now  nearly  nine  months  since  one  had  to  be  corrected  in  the 
boudoir,  although  tho  rod  is  yet  occasionally  applied  to  the  palms 
of  their  hands  when  they  are  negligent.  I  have  also  used  it  with 
good  effect  on  my  boys,  and  find  it  far  merj  efficient  than  the 
birch,  which  occasions  considerable  injury  to  the  person  after  a 
severe  application.  This  is  not  so  where  the  leather  rod  is  used, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  pain  suffered  by  tho  delinquent  is 
much  more  acute,  and  this  I  think  should  bo  the  object  of  a'l 
whippings  to  moke  them  remembered.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
recommend  your  correspondents  to  obtain  a  rod  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  they  vrill  find  that  after  using  it  thoroughly  once 
or  twice  their  children  will  become  perfectly  docile." 

An'otbeb  Es'OLlsn  Maitiia  writes — "A  Lover  of  OnEoiF.N'Cs 
has  established  a  claim  on  tho  gratitude  of  every  sensible  mother 
of  a  family  by  her  very  distinct  account  of  her  mode  of  domestic 
discipline  in  yonr  valuable  Magazine  for  October.  If  all  mothers 
were  as  wise  os  she,  we  should  have  fewer  complaints  as  to  the 
‘  girls  of  the  period,'  and  I  may  add  of  the  boys  also.  I  hope  her 
example  may  induce  many  other  sensible  mothers  to  give  the 
public  in  your  columns  tho  bsnefit  of  their  experience,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  in  this  way  many  of  tho  too  easy  mothers  of  the 
present  day  may  Lc  induced  to  adopt  the  system  which  she  recom¬ 
mends,  of  severe  personal  correction,  as  being  in  general  tho  best, 
if  not  the  only,  way  of  producing  in  all  children  tho  wholesome 
obedience  and  subordination  to  authority,  which  is  now  so  lament¬ 
ably  deficient  in  tho  children  of  the  present  day.  I  do  not  share 
in  her  objection  to  the  lash,  which  I  think  is  in  many  respects  the 
best  instrument  of  correction,  leaving,  as  it  does  when  properly 
used,  unpleasant  reminiscences  of  tho  punishment  for  the  next 
day  or  two,  but  I  suppose,  as  she  advocates  personal  chastisement 
up  to  1-1  or  15  (and  I  think  the  age  may  often  bo  advantageously 
extended  a  year  or  two),  and  seems  to  use  the  slipper  only  up  to 
10  or  12,  that  she  adopts  the  rod  for  the  ages  older  than  she  has 
named.  The  treatment  recommended  is  particularly  desirable 
for  boys.  Unless  a  mother  uses  her  authority  in  this  way,  she 
loses  all  hold  of  them  as  they  begin  to  grow  up,  and  when  fear 
and  reverence  cease,  good-bye  to  affection.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
tho  way  of  carrying  out  this  excellent  system  lies  in  tho  fact  that 
children  cannot  always  bo  educated  at  home,  and  that  for  want  of 
really  good  schools,  where  maternal  care  is  combined  with  maternal 
discipline,  children,  especially  girls,  aro  apt  to  lose  the  habits  of 
obedience  and  reverence  which  proper  homo  discipline  always 
produces.  I  myself  feel  this  difficulty,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
t>  know,  for  tho  benefit  of  my  daughters,  of  any  good  high-class 
schools,  taking  girls  np  to  15  years  of  age,  and  even  older,  where 
the  rod  is  in  regular  use  to  enforce  both  diligence  and  good  conduct. 
P.rhaps  somo  of  your  nnmerons  correspondents  can  recommend 
some  schools  of  this  kind.  I  should  like  to  know  the  addresses 
of  A  Lover  of  Obediexck,  and  of  an  Emolisb  Maxw a,  who  also 
takes  a  sensible  and  practical  view  of  this  very  important  subject." 

Marquise  says — “I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  A  Lover  of 
Obedience  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  for  children. 
She  says  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  whipping  her  children  with 
a  slipper  till  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  If,  then,  as  sho 
seems  to  think,  these  punishments  aro  efficacious,  how  is  it  she 
has  taken  at  least  ten  years  before  she  could  inculcate  obedience  7 
It  seems  to  mo  it  would  have  been  better  to  teach  obedience  from 
a  sense  of  right  than  to  have  to  punish  continually  for  the  samo 
offence.  Mothers  and  fathers  can  whip  their  elaldrcn  while  they 
aro  young  and  weak,  but  when  they  are  older,  and  whipping 
becomes  impossible,  will  they  have  learnt  to  control  themselves 
and  give  voluntary  obedience  to  their  parents  in  place  of  the 
forced  7  We  do  not  educate  oir  children  for  the  present,  but  for 
the  future ;  we  de  not  core  so  much  for  our  authority  now  (only 
for  tho  sake  of  authority)  as  we  care  to  teach  them  how  tliey  may 
govern  themselves  by-and-by  when  they  are  away  from  us,  *  out 
in  life.'  Obedience  must  be  enforced  when  the  child  is  very 
young,  but  when  it  is  old  enough  to  nudcrsland  reason,  wool  1  it 
not  be  better  to  bring  in  a  principle  of  right  7  It  must  be  a  very 
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tad  cliild  indeed  who  will  not  listen  when  its  mother  talks  to  it. 
The  practice  of  whipping  children  has  another  drawback,  and  it 
is  a  drawback  I  hare  seen  in  many  families  of  my  acquaintance. 
The  children  are  frightened  into  concealing  their  faults,  or  into 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  on  some  one  else.  There  is  none  of  that 
boDonrable  feeling  which  will  make  a  child  take  the  whole  blame 
and  its  conseqnences  on  itself  rather  than  let  another  suffer,  or 
eren  be  suspected,  wrongfully.  I  hare  never  touched  one  of  my 
children,  yet  they  are  very  obedient,  and  most  trustworthy;  I 
think  they  care  for  me  too  much  to  wilfully  pain  me.  tVould  the 
Knglish  Mamma  object  to  mention  the  age  of  her  daughter,  who 
seems  to  require  inch  very  harsh  measures?” 

K  Fatheb  writes — “  If  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  chastisement 
of  children.  Speaking  from  experience,  I  know  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  effoctive.  Like  Pater,  I  hare  a  daughter  who  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  was  a  very  disobedient  girl ;  after  trying  all  methods. 
I  advised  her  mother  to  try  the  effect  of  a  good  whipping.  It  was 
not,  liowover,  without  considerahle  difficulty  that  I  prevailed  upon 
her  to  do  so,  and  for  the  purpose  of  punishment  I  made  her  a  rod 
of  three  or  four  long  but  slight  twigs,  freshly  cut  from  the  garden. 
This,  however,  her  mother  at  first  refused  to  use,  and  treated  the 
girl  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  Lmolisu  Mamma,  by  giving 
her  a  few  smacks  without  removing  any  under-clothing.  This 
treatment  she  found  to  be  quite  useless,  and  a  week  or  two  after 
made  up  her  mind  to  use  the  treatment  I  had  provided  her  with, 
and  next  time  the  girl  offended,  greatly  astonished  her  by  taking 
her  upstairs  and  telling  her  what  she  intended  doing  with  her. 
The  girl  was  hig  of  her  age,  and  it  was  with  considerahle  difficulty 
that  her  mother  prevailed  npon  her  to  submit,  and  not  until  she 
threatened  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  servant  did  she  allow 
her  underclothing  to  be  removed,  when  the  administering  of  about 
a  dozen  and  a-half  sharp  strokes  produced  loud  promises  of 
amendment,  an  effect  which  we  never  regretted,  for  she  improved 
greatly  from  that  day." 

J.  K.  writes — “On  the  subject  of  discipline  for  girls,  allow 
me  to  state  that  we  hod  a  niece  of  15  to  educate  who  was  of 


a  very  obstinate  and  determined  temperament,  and  who  is  cow 
being  gradually  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  obedience  through 
occasional  smart  whippings  with  the  birch-rod  administered  by 
her  governess  at  a  strict  boarding  establishment.  This  lady  has  a 
large  school  of  fifty  pupils ;  she  is  firm  in  her  discipline  when 
onea  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  punish,  and  maintains  that  the 
rod  is  the  only  proper  and  most  effective  remedy  for  girls  of  any 
age  when  nawghty.  I  am  quite  opposed  to  long  impositions,  con- 
fi|^ents,  &e.,  as  practised  in  some  schools  of  the  present  day, 
a^l  quite  think  that  whore  the  stubborn  will  of  a  girl  requires  to 
bqf  brought  into  aabjeotion,  no  means  are  so  efilcacioas  as  tlie 
jMcions  use  of  the  birch.  A  discussion  on  home  and  school 
^tipline  was  lately  carried  on  in  PiiUic  Opinion,  I  inclose  an 
extract  from  the  correspondence  of  June  28  of  the  present  year, 
your  correspondents.  An  EKOUsa  Mamma,  Pro  Rod,  and 
otkfgXy  may  Uke  to  read “  ‘  Home  and  School  Discipline. — 
**piiphemia  Wilmot"  is  a  married  woman  of  some  experiencet 
aqA  when  she  administers  punishment  to  her  daughters  (grown- 
oyjMa) — which  is  required  but  seldom— she  locks  the  offender 
ug  is  a  private  room,  and  proceeds,  after  explaining  the  nature  of 
Ibi  sBi  III  I  “  to  the  most  motherly  of  all  chastisements,  with  tho 
him  rod,"  and  the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory.  “  Georgians” 
htteves  that  the  birch  for  some  young  ladies  is  a  very  useful 
pfliiahment,  though  she  cannot  help  acknowledging,  from  her  own 
etpqrienee,  that  it  is  a  very  horrid  and  painful  one.  Companion 
gofsmessee  administer  this  punishment  as  frequently  as  school- 
mialresses.'  ” 


Tioht-Laoino. — A  eorrespondent  says — “  Will  yon  allow  me 
to  offer  a  few  words  upon  tho  subject  of  tight-laciug,  which  just 
now  appears  exciting  much  interest  in  your  readers  ?  I  am  an 
elderly  woman,  the  mother  of  danghters,  and  the  widow  of  a 
medu^  man,  who  freely  imparted  to  me  much  knowledge  not 
often  possessed  by  non-professional  persons.  I  therefore  claim  to 
make  my  protest  sgainst  this  terrible  evil  on  three  grounds  1st. 
The  practice  of  stiff  corsets  and  tight-lacing,  so  far  from  procur¬ 
ing  grace  and  symmstry  of  figure,  has  precisely  the  contrary 
effect,  and  the  redundant  material  is  pushed  into  parts  of  the 


frame  which  become  frightfully  augmented.  All  observatiou, 
poetry,  tradition,  and  history  prove  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
form  existing  in  Eastern  women.  Their  lithe,  supple,  and 
elegant  figures  have  never  felt  compression,  and  the  willow, 
acacia,  and  palm  are  used  as  similitudes  to  express  the  mingled 
delicacy  and  stateliness  of  their  appearance.  All  classical  figures 
— tho  Venus,  Hebe,  and  Aphrodite,  those  '  statues  which  euchant 
the  world,’  are  models  of  female  beauty  untouched  by  this 
barbarous  influence.  2nd.  The  physical  results  of  severe  and 
continued  pressure  are  deplorable.  I  do  not  kuow  how  far  your 
pages  may  be  open  to  a  frank  exposition  of  this  part  of  my 
subject,  and  I  must  therefore  touch  it  lightly,  although  it  is  of  the 
most  grave  nud  momentous  consequence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
believe,  were  these  matters  fully  known,  every  sensible  and  con- 
Ecientions  woman  bad  rather  be  cubical  in  her  shape  than  incur 
the  risk  of  such  terrible  calamities  to  herself  and  her  future 
offspring.  Impeded  circulation,  congested  brain,  heart  disease, 
pulmonary  disorders  of  various  kinds,  displaced  internal  organs, 
dyspepsia,  these  are  a  few  of  the  most  ordinary  and  obvious  results 
of  tight-lacing  ;  while  in  very  many  instances  the  effects  are  such 
as  cannot  well  be  detailed  here.  Some  escape,  or  appear  to  do 
S3 ;  but  exceptions  never  disprove  a  rule.  Some  are  specially 
robust,  and  defy  ordinary  probabilities ;  some  abandon  the  per¬ 
nicious  praetjeo  in  time  to  avoid  its  penalties ;  and  how  many  do 
we  fail  to  trace,  or  hear  of  in  their  subsequent  career  of  suffering, 
infirmily,  and  premature  death  I  Srd.  The  incidental  evils  of  red 
noses,  mottled  and  spotty  complexion,  ungraceful  protuberance 
abovo  or  below  the  line  of  attenuation,  short  breath,  difficulty  in 
stooping,  &e.  Besides  these,  the  confessions  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  II.  O.,  in  your  October  number,  show  os  some  very  ugly 
circumstances  connected  with  this  custom.  M’here  is  tho  cleanli¬ 
ness,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  a  female  who  would  wear  any 
kind  of  covering  continuously  for  six  weeks,  with  only  an  hour's 
interval  once  a  week  ?  Depend  on  it,  the  purity,  freshness,  and 
fragrance  arising  from  daily  ablation  and  scrupnlous  cleaiiUnesa 
are  ten  thousand  times  more  attracthro  to  any  man  than  a  waist 
pinched  to  tho  very  narrowest  limits.  Tho  only  advocates  of  tho 
system  are  those  who  live  by  the  coustmetion  of  the  apparatus  fur 
crushing  the  human  frame,  and  those,  bitterly  ignorant  of 
physiology,  who  blindly  resign  themselves  to  this  martyrdom  at 
the  shrine  of  fallen  taste  and  senseless  fashion.  I  inclose  my  card 
not  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  my  reality,  and  proof 
of  the  earnestness  with  which  I  would  warn  my  countrywomen 
against  tlie  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  to  obtain  grace  and 
beauty  by  outraging  the  laws  of  Nature  and  reason. — Lccina. 
(My  signature  may  be  suggestive  if  any  medical  person  should 
read  this,  and  unveil  my  bints  to  the  initiated.)” 

A  Widower  begs  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  queries  of  P.  C.  and 
A.  L.  in  last  month’s  issue,  that  he  cannot  speak  positively  as  tj 
the  best  place  to  go  to  now  in  London  for  stays  made  after  the 
model  of  those  worn  by  ladies,  as,  from  long  residence  out  of 
town,  his  own  have  for  some  years  been  made  in  the  country. 
There  used  to  bo  a  very  nice  shop  in  blount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  and  another  in  Wigmore-strcct ;  but  the  best  ho  ever  had 
made  were  made  by  a  Mrs.  Baker,  in  Lisson-grove,  on  the  right 
side  of  tho  way  as  yon  go  out  of  the  New-road  from  the  “York¬ 
shire  Stingo,”  and  about  the  last  shop  on  that  side.  This  was, 
however,  so  many  years  since,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  shop  may 
not  now  bo  in  existence.  He  would,  however,  advise  them  to  try 
Sykes's,  280,  Regent-street,  Avery's,  88,  Oxford-street,  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond’s,  8,  Loicester-square,  or  Madame  Delagarde  and  Co.,  42, 
Cranboumo-street,  Lcicestcr-square.  They  must,  however,  consult 
the  feelings  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  apply.  And  for  this 
they  must  take  their  measures  with  them  and  describe  what  they 
want,  and  not  expect  unreasonable  things  to  be  done.  The 
measures  wanted  will  be  size  round  back  and  chest,  close  up  under 
the  arm ;  size  of  waist ;  size  round  hips  and  lower  port  of  body ; 
width  of  upper  part  of  back  between  arm-joints;  width  across 
chest  from  arm-joint  to  arm-joint,  and  the  length,  which  will  be 
from  13  to  15  inches,  according  to  height.  They  should  be  made 
with  elastic  shoulder-straps,  and  to  lace  behind,  and  there  should 
be  no  opening  in  front,  and  the  material  should  be  the  strongest 
coloured  coutil,  very  strongly  sewn.  The  laceholes  should  bo 
placed  extremely  close,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  tightest  lacing  and 
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to  keep  tkem  free  from  creasiog.  Tbej  thoold  not  come  higher 
np  the  body  than  they  do  ordiuerily  with  Indtee,  at  they  iroold 
otherwise  be  too  stiff  when  tightly  laced ;  and  in  order  to  giro  the 
bosk  (which  shoolJ  be  of  strong  ateel)  greater  facility  for  bending, 
the  cheat  part  of  the  stays  should  bo  made  a  little  large,  and  bo 
slightly  padded  on  each  side  of  the  busk,  but  not  across  it.  The 
stays  shonld  be  made  in  13  pieces,  muning  from  top  t*  bottom, 
sloped  to  the  required  shape,  and  very  folly  boned  with  thin  bones 
nicely  tapered  to  the  edgea;  and  then  they  will  be  found  to  ba  rery 
comfortable,  and  a  great  improTcmcnt  to  the  figure,  especially 
when  most  tightly  laced.  Groat  ears  should  bo  taken  in  the 
adapting  the  stays  to  tho  figure,  and  this  will  bo  best  effected 
^rongb  a  gradual  process  of  tightening.  When  put  on  in  the 
morning,  they  should  be  laced  moderately  tight,  so  that  tho  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  pressure  may  just  be  felt,  and  then  be  allowed  to 
remain  an  hour  or  more  untouched ;  for  tho  warmer  the  stays  get, 
the  easier  will  they  be  to  tighten,  and  the  proceu  of  tightening 
should  be  repeated  erery  now  and  then,  until  they  can  be  got  no 
closer.  The  waist  shonld  be  made  (especially  for  those  who  have 
nerer  worn  stays)  4  inches  smaller  than  the  resJ  measure,  and  as 
new  ones  are  mado  greater  reductions  may  be  made ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  constriotion  required  shonld  be  gradually 
attained,  and  not  by  any  sadden  application  of  great  force.  If 
this  caution  be  observed,  almost  anything  may  be  done,  and  the 
result  obtained,  eren  by  the  extremest  possible  tight-lacing,  will  be 
most  pleasurable.  If  P.  C.  and  A.  L.  will  send  their  real  names 
and  addresses  (throngh  the  Editor)  to  A  Wioowbr,  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  haring  their  wishes 
gratified,  and  treat  their  communications  with  implicit  confidence. 
In  this  way,  too,  more  information  can  be  got  by  them  than 
otherwise.  -f 

Prbsevebance  writes — “  On  my  return  the  other  day  from  a 
little  Continental  trip,  one  of  the  first  treats  I  allowed  myself 
was  to  turn  to  the  late  numbers  of  your  delightful  Magazine,  and 
as  I  find  a  question  put  to  me  by  An  Ekquireb,  yon  will,  perhaps, 
kindly  allow  mo  to  answer  it  Erery  bole  should  be  used  at  the 
first  lacing  in  tho  ordinary  way.  The  holes  should  be  arranged 
for  this  mode  of  lacing,  there  being  two  close  together  at  top  on 
one  side  where  tho  lace  is  fastened  on ;  and,  again,  two  close 
together  on  the  other  side  where  the  lace  is  secured  at  bottom. 
Partienli'.r  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  the  holes  being  numerous 
and  close  together  at  the  waist,  as  it  is  with  their  aid  one  applies 
the  bold  strokes  of  lacing,  and  gradually  shades  off  one’s  work 
in  an  artistic  fashion.  Following,  then,  my  former  directions; 
after  the  first  downwards  lacing,  the  edges  of  the  stay  will  slope 
like  the  letter  A,  whilst  after  the  second  upwards  lacing  they  will 
elope  like  the  letter  Y.  Only  the  point  of  the  V  will,  when  ex¬ 
treme  lacing  is  indulged  in,  spring  from  about  the  small  of  the 
waist,  the  lower  part  of  tho  corset  being  rigorously  brought  together. 

I  will  answer  for  it,  that  if  Ekquibeb  ad^rpts  this  plan,  she  will 
be  astonished  how  much  sho  can  reduce  her  figure  without  dis¬ 
comfort  or  injury  to  her  health,  and  she  will  experience  the 
pleasure  of  the  tight,  unyielding  grasp  of  the  corset,  which  clasps 
and  moulds  her  waist,  whilst  it  supports,  with  a  gentle  upward 
pressure,  the  chest,  which  lies  like  an  egg  in  its  cop,  upheld  but 
nncoufiued.  Our  grandmothers  brought  tight-lacing  into  dis- 
repote  by  rigidly  confining  the  whole  figure ;  and  many  a  young 
person  now-a-duys'  abandons  the  attempt  to  improve  her  fignro 
simply  from  the  sickly  feeling  experienced  by  her  lightly  lacing 
downwards  all  the  way,  leaving  no  room  for  upwards  expansion 
when  sho  comes  to  draw  in  her  waist.  The  fact  cannot  be  blinked 
that  in  tightly  lacing  in  tho  waist,  the  parts  within  must  be  either 
squeezed  together  or  slightly  displaced ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  human  frame  is  so  elsstio,  that  if  yon  leave  room  for  this 
displacement,  no  inconrenicnoe  results  therefrom ;  and,  on  the 
conliary,  the  chest  is  wonderfully  enlarged  and  expanded,  nut 
only  to  the  improvement  of  the  appiearance,  but,  as  I  believe, 


also,  often  of  the  health.  This  elasticity  and  acoommodaiing 
power  is  always  lost  sight  of  by  the  abusers  of  tight-lacing,  who 
often  imagine  that  the  figure  of  a  person  who  laces  retains  tho 
form  of  the  corset  whether  it  be  on  or  off.  So  little  is.tbis  the 
case  that,  tight-lacer  though  I  be,  my  figure  when  unlaced  would 
Bcaroely  betray  the  fact  that  I  had  ever  worn  a  stay.  This 
morning,  when  I  rose,  I  measured  23  inches  in  circumforonce ; 
before  sitting  down  to  write  this,  “mio  sposo"  being  in  the  room, 
I  usked  him  if  ho  could  span  my  waist,  which  he  just  sncceedcd 
in  doing,  and  on  measuring  I  fonnd  myself  jnst  16  inches  and  a 
n  quarter  round.  I  deduce  from  this,  which  is  no  new  experiment 
with  me,  and  has  been  corroborated  by  other  ladies  who  are  tight- 
laccrs,  and  have  made  the  experiment  at  my  request,  that  the 
waist  can  bo  reduced  by  seven  or  eight  inches  at  tho  least,  which 
is  a  better  test  for  a  novice  to  apply  than  to  measure  tho  size  of 
her  waist  against  another's,  as  no  two  persons  are  alike  in  stature, 
build,  or  [frame.  Though  tho  vicissitudes  of  my  life  have  been 
such  that  nothing  would  surprise  mo  now,  yet  I  ooufess  that  ot 
present  I  can  hold  no  hope  out  to  An  Enquirbb  of  my  coming  to 
her  assistance  os  a  staymaker ;  but  I. would  gladly  assist  her  by 
rrcommoiiding  one  if  I  had  the  means  of  privately  communicating 
the  address.  But  as  I  have  neither  the  maker's  leave  to  publish 
it,  nor  any  desire  to  give  my  letter  the  appearance  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  at  present  I  can  do  no|more.  A  sympathising,  or  even  an 
oliediout  staymaker,  mistress  of  her  art,  is  a  rare  phoenix,  and 
when  found  to  be  treasured.  Could  you  kindly  oblige  me  by 
saying  where  Madame  da  la  Santo’s  work,  which  is  often  quoted 
in  The  Cartel  cmd  the  Orinolvie,  can  be  procured  f”  [Will  Pbb- 
SEVEBANCE  forward  her  address  ?] 

CoBiHNE.  A  call  should  be  returned  two  days  after  the  visit. 
Friuted  cards  are  usually  left 

'  Y.  B.  would  be  glad  if  any  one  would  inform  her  in  the  Eko- 
usbwoxan'b  Doxestjc  Magazine  how  to  Knit  or  Crochet  a  fine 
Shetland  ShawL 

Chilblains. — Constance  writes — “  Now  that  winter  is  fast 
approaching  with  unusual  severity,  and  as  many  of  your  readers 
ate  likely  to  suffer  from  Chilblains,  I  think  I  shall  be  performing 
a  public  good  by  sending  yon  the  following  recipe  for  Unbroken 
Chilblains,  which  was  given  to  a  friend  of  mine  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Fnrdon,  the  Physician  to  tho  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Belfast : — Take  of  balsam  of  Peru  half  a  drachm,  rectified  spirits 
one  ounce  and  a-half ;  dissolve,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  half  a 
drachm,  and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  half  an  ounce ;  mix 
all  the  ingredients.  This  lotion  can  be  had  at  any  druggist’s  for 
a  few  pence,  and  when  applied  night  and  morning  for  two  or  three 
days  makes  a  rapid  cure.” 

Wbttn  Rose.  Mrs.  Lillicrap,  of  27,  Davies-street,  Berkeloy- 
sqnarc,  supplies  real  Sealskin  Jackets  at  8, 10, 12,  and  14  guineas 
each. — Not  very  short,  but  doubtless  you  will  grow. — Writing  bad : 
practise  round-hand  daily. 


COVERS  FOR  BINDING. 

Handsome  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  first  six  monthly  ports, 
for  1868,  of  tho  Enolisuwohan’s  Domestic  Magazine  are  now 
ready,  price  Is.  6d.  each.  Covers,  uniform  iu  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  are  also  ready  for  the  second  six  monthly  parts.  Covers  arc 
also  ready  for  binding  tho  whole  of  this  year’s  parts  in  one  volume, 
price  2s.  fid.  each.  AU  these  covers  have  pockets  strongly  mado 
fur  holding  all  tho  Pattern  Sheets  issued  with  the  monthly  parts. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  inform  subscribers  that  they  will  bind 
tho  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  handsomely  in  cloth 
for  23.  per  half-yearly  volume ;  Ss.  Cd.  per  yearly  volume ;  gilt 
edges.  Is.  extra. 

Subscribers  should  forward  their  parts  by  book-post  (paid),  with 
the  ends  of  the  packet  open ;  the  rate  of  postage  is  Id.  every  fonr 
ounces.  Country  subscribers  should  send  Is.  extra  fur  the  retain 
of  their  volumes. 


*,•  Ihe  p-ogramme  of  next  year's  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  tctU  be  eoviprited  in  the  January 
Kamber.  This  Number,  brguinLig  a  New  Volume,  will  contain  many  novelties. 


Priated  hy  Jni.  Wade,  Tiv^ctoek  Street,  Coreat  Oardea,  W.C. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

ExjKciaUy  oompileA  for  the  Englisiiwo.man’s  Domestic  Mag.vzine. 


xn*  PniCE  OF  AX  IXSERTIOS  op  a  BIRTH,  JIA’.UIIAOE,  OB  DEATH,  IS  OXE  8BILLIXO. 


BIRTHS. 

SONS. 

Ausmt  II. 

DILAMAIS.  wife  of  F.  W.,  Yulilliurit,  Centcrbury, 
New  ZeeluX 

August  SO. 

Roii£i:T4,  wi/«  of  FHavlareticc.  Q  lecnuliind.  !f.  31 
Sepiftnhff  1. 

ttACK,  wtfo  of  Rer.  J.  W.,  8t.  SUplicn'ii,  Catitorturj. 
September  7. 

Brake,  wife  of  John,  Ne^iorc,  Central  India. 
September  8. 

wife  of  Capt.  DacresW.,  10th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
Mai  roe,  Punjab. 

September  10. 

lEALY,  wife  of  A.  P.,  Uaagolurc. 

September  16. 

IIra*K!T,  wife  of  Ltout  O.  L.  K.,  Snd  Dermal  Cavalry, 
KuMoorlie. 

Stpienibcr  17. 

B  VTLKV,  wife  of  Prancie,  Point  do  Gallo,  Ceylon. 
Macfaulaais,  wife  of  JuUn,  Bomhey. 

September  80. 

Boornn,  wife  of  Capt,  let  MaiL-aa  Light  Cavalry, 
Poona. 

September  SS. 

pERriVAT..  wife  of  Capt,  Rifle  Brigudo,  Oltaw’a, 
Canada  Weet. 

8ta(  k.  wife  of  Capt  C.  E.,  3(d  Light  Cavalry,  Poona, 

BMiiUay. 

Oi-/e6er  1. 

Dt'tiMOCi,  IIoGu  Mra  F.  8andyt,  Ringeloii,  CanadiL 
Oetttber  3. 

Urxciii:;,  wife  ef  John  Wifliam,  Ootaeamund. 

October  &. 

GATUEftAle,  wifa  of  George,  Bourdt,  Couetantiuople. 
Orfa6er  6. 

HKATUCOTE,  wife  of  T.  J.,  Bon-hiU,  DorMiig. 

Oflo’rr  7. 

Davt,  wife  of  Humi<hrey,  Koenigeberg,  Prueela, 
twine,  toy  end  girL 

MOHRO,  wife  of  A.  Ila^c,  Irg«don  Ifoiiae,  Stiuth  Hevon. 
Towkshend,  wife  of  Edward,  ParkAe:d,  Nurtbwicb, 
Cheahiro. 

Oefe^er  & 

ALLisox,  wife  of  R.  A.,  Scaleby  IlaQ. 

Ot*fe>r  a 

PAtMAViai,  wife  of  F.,  Cardiff. 

October  la 

Cauobudge,  wife  of  Rev.  E.  P.,  Warrowell. 

October  11. 

LiriDCM.,  wife  of  John,  Comma-ider  R.N.,  Upper 
Nerwod. 

PatATiAivo,  wife  of  Geergio.  Corfu. 
flAMrtirra,  wdfe  •f  A..  uToti^rmco.  Wevt  Brmnptnn. 
RoBiNaoN,  wife  of  George,  'i'am  Houee,  near  tikipton* 
In-Craven. 

ttOHKR,  wife  of  Col.  Robert  C.,.R.A.,  Plymooth. 

October  IS. 

Brewer,  wife  of  Alfred,  P.udn'eieh-ei,  Tavietock-eq. 
flWAaDRBCK,  wife  of  Charlee,  Thti-*k. 

October  13. 

Btsmoif.  wife  ef  Commnuder,  late  Jndiim  Xavy, 
Birch,  wlf^  of  F.  Km  Talbot-road,  Tafnell-park. 
DLORR,  wife  of  Rev.  George  J..  Brom«greve. 

BrRGR,  wife  of  Cbarlee,  Staniford-hilL 
CuttP,  wife  of  Commander  8.,  of  II.M.'a  lato  Indian 
Navy,  Brighton. 

CHRiariAM,  wifeof  Yonaghaaband,  Grove  Lodtee,  B.iw. 
Cox,  wife  of  Rowland,  of  Riade  Janeiro,  at Olooiiifleld- 
terrace,  Maida-liiil. 

Galsworthy,  wife  of  Frederick  T.,  Koueingioa-gore, 
QneenVgate. 

OiBsow,  wife  of  Samuel,  Oordon-aqiiam 
llAKRin,  wife  of  Lawreuce,  Clifton  Down,  Stamford- 
hilL 

IIOOKR,  wife  of  Rev.  A.,  fhotteiwell,  BanbtKy. 
Maimiiail.  wife  of  J.,  Great  Barr,  near  Olrmin'vham, 
Oi.iVER,  wifeof  Tliemae.  Keaet  Villaa  Kenaingr.in. 
QUBCRsBSKuy,lIurclilouuss  offKiiimouuilluuae,  Dum- 
friemhire. 

SuBTKES,  wife  of  Gordon  £.,  of  High  Hatch. 

Thi  ^tlkwoou,  wife  of  SamuM,  Mitford  VUIaa,  West 
Hackney. 

Tboxav,  wife  of  M.  IL,  OakBeld,  soar  Keawick, 
Cumb^land. 

WrXAOX,  wifeof  Alfred,  Walthametow. 

October  14. 

BAimM,  wifeof  Jnmea  W.,8\  John'a-park.  Blarkheath. 
CnAPMAJf,  wife  of  Uajor,  14th  Kiug'a  Huatara,  Xew- 
hetdga,  Ireland. 

OORDOR,  wife  ef  Major  S.  IL,  Green-meadow,  Cardiff. 
Lawrkmor.  wife  of  Rev.  Charlea,  Lee,  Kent 
Lrmak,  wifoef  Jaa  (X,  Ravenaa-road,  Putaey-hiU. 

If  arahalXm  wife  of  Capt  Don,  lata  SSnd  lli^iaiMlera, 
Highwood,  Rnmeey.  ifanta 
Flumbe,  wife  of  Rowland,  FHcrey-Mitiare,  at*U’ em. 
Blaughtbr,  wife  ol  C^heeter  Hwuae,  CUftoa-pk. 


T.ti.Ror-roxsoNBT,  wifeof  ChnrTcaW.,  Ayotl  Dory, 
Welwvn. 

WAUDticTu.x,  lion.  Sirs.  tVm.,  Wiuuheettr. 

Oetobir  13. 

AncEDSCKN'E-BrrLER,  wife  of  James  11.  E.,  Queeu's- 
gate-terrace. 

CdiTfM’K,  wife  of  Charles.  .Vrtliur-road,  Holloway. 
iM  rtia,  wife  of  G.  IL,  Bri,<hton. 
llAUHtiXO,  wife  of  ileuiy  W.,  late  Bengal  C.S., 
Pi'islon,  near  Bath. 

IfUOHES,  Mra  Richard  Wilkinson,  Sonlh  Aiwl!ey-st 
Snow,  wife  of  AVndrew  Wau,;h,  tVinibledoii-lane, 
Merton. 

Tui'-UAX,  wife  of  M.  R,  Arundel-gerdens,  Kunsing- 
ton-park. 

WiLKi.N’HON,  wife  of  Lieut-CoL  RV.,  Southampton 
Lod..!#,  Hitriigote. 

Wilson,  wife  of  E.  T.,  Chrltonham. 

October  16. 

n  trMBACn,  wife  of  J.  A..  Laiieaster-gate. 

I)(rNU^a,  wife  of  P..  Choiter-terraoa,  Kuton-square. 
Franks,  wife  of  Thoa  J.,  Malilnnd-st,  Kdiobnrgh. 
Glasgow,  wife  of  Wiiliam  J.,  Itrookiamla,  Tavi»tock. 
IlAUKl.S,  wife  of  Samuel  Thoa.  East  Peckham.  Kent 
IIasler,  wife  of  W.  W.,  Halnaker,  near  Chiclioeicr. 
OXMAN.NRY,  wife  of  Montagu,  U.E.,  East  Sheen. 
Pkruy,  wifeof  Arthur  O.  K.,  Rudeliffe  Villas,  Forest- 
hill,  MtiUhom. 

Thorne,  w  Ife  of  J.  F.,  Clarendon-gordens,  Ramsgate. 
TOWKR,  wife  of  Rev.  R,  Kari'e  Shilton,  Loioetter«hlre. 
>VillTe,  wife  of  Henry,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-pnrk. 
October  17. 

Rions,  wife  of  Oeorga,  Wimnole-at,  Cavendialt^tq. 
Frkkmax,  wifeof  Uov.  R  St.,  Hiirh  Lelirli. 

Graham,  wife  of  Rev.  M.  R,  Arthuret,  Carlisio. 
Jorgensen,  wife  of  Conrad  F.  R,  Chester  ifouse, 
South  Xorwood-park. 

Ki.No,  wife  of  Frederick  J..  Batts-hitl,  Reigata. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Dunrhurch,  turins,  onr 
stiUbonu 

Monk,  wife  of  William.  Perry  Villas.  Brivton. 

.MoRitiA.  wife  of  T.  A.,  lloighlugtou.  near  Lincoln. 
HTRPIIEN.a,  wife  of  Walter  L  ,  Itrlditort,  Doiset 
Turner,  wife  of  R  J.,  Uellefteldt-road,  StookwelL 
October  18. 

Gardinxe,  wife  of  Walter,  Snaresbrook,  Eaaex. 
HUOiiEa,  wife  of  Dr.  R,  of  Brightott,  at  Rxiiujuth. 
KELao.N,  wifa  of  P.  C.,  Ifivart>>n,  LiveriHioL 
Leather,  wife  of  Frederick  J. 

TfintuooD,  wifeof  W.  IL,  Palaoe-road.  Lambeth. 
Tiny,  wife  of  John,  Queen 'e-roml,  Notting-hill. 
Wilkin^,  wife  of  Isaac  J.  II.,  \Ve.<tbury  Lodge, 
Eltham,  Kent 

October  n. 

Bepwelu  wife  of  Francis  Alfred,  ClevcIanJ-lerraee, 
llyde*park,  prematHrrly. 

Birley,  wife  of  Arthur,  Wliallev  Rante,  Manchester. 
Blake,  wife  of  Capt  W.  IL.  R.5i.,  Ovhigtou-terraoe. 
CrRTOt.<l,  wife  of  Capt,  Maidenliend.  Berke. 

Dent,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  HUporton. 

Theobald,  wife  of  Rev.  C.,  Cbale,  Isle  of  Wight 
OctoOrr  SO. 

Abeam  wife  of  Chaa.  spencer  Villa,  Canoubury. 
AtfiP.  wife  of  Alexander.  Berlin. 

Barton,  wife  of  Alfred  B.,  Hampton  Coiut 
BArMGARTNRE,  wife  of  Colonel,  Newry. 

HOOKKR,  wife  of  Geonre,  Ptrle,  near  f^ewea. 

BRownk,  wife  of  Capt  Herbert,  77th  Regt,  Pccl- 
torreee,  Goeport 

Crown,  wife  of  Alexander,  Kenrinfieoit-park-garJann* 
JlADAWAT,  wife  of  Ur.  J.,  W’olbock-etivset,  Cavau- 
dish-aquare. 

March  ANT,  wife  of  Thomas  W'illiam,  StoiteUouae- 
terraee,  Deptford, 

Newton,  wife  of  John  A.,  Fothcriughay,  Xortb* 
amptoiUhire, 

Wise,  wife  of  IL  C.,  Woodeote. 

October  SL 

Copt'MAN,  wife  of  Jama*  Colo,  Liuklon,  Nerfolk. 

Dyer,  wifeof  Samuel  Mumner.  Ktngwood,  lUuta 
p'AKMER,  wifeof  Capt,  RA.,  niacklieath. 
liERRKtiT,  wife  of  Edmuinl,  Llansautffracd  House, 
Monmouthshire. 

Johnson,  wife  of  Ray  G.,  Nnrhury  Villa,  Xottlng-hill. 
Kl.NO.  wifeof  Alfred.  IMttm,  Surrey. 

LankESTER,  wife  of  Arthur,  B  illiam.  Surrey. 

PORTBE,  wife  of  Frederick,  Konxington-gardTe»4er 
race,  Hyde^park. 

Pi{iN(iLE,  wife  of  I.  R.,  Parley  Dale,  Dorbyxltire. 
ValtT,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  J.  C.,  Rising. 

Walt.,  wifa  of  Reginald  llllgh,  Buriington-road, 
8.  ^^tephen's-square. 

WRaTcorr,  wife  of  O.  B.,  Rathmullen,  Donegal 
WiMBl'SH,  wife  of  Barnes,  New  Baruet 
Oefofrer  89. 

nANiiBR,  wife  of  Lieut  J.  O.,  RX.,  Plymouth. 
lA>N(iUEilAYK,  wife  of  W.,  Wanstead,  Eases. 

Moses,  wife  of  UaoHoe,  Osford-siroet 
Norman,  wife  ef  A,,  Ck^eeley-terrace,  Islington. 
Kaynf.r,  wifeof  Ll^d.  Prince's-park,  LiverpooL 
S.iNDWELL,  wife  of  John  J.,  Walthamstow. 

Simpson,  wifeof  Arehibaid.  Canonbury-square. 
TiiEED,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  Maylin,  Weeton,  Yoikahlrc 
Octo6er  8X 

Bayne,  wife  of  C.  A.,  Craiirview,  neir  Edinbn-sh, 
Blake,  wife  of  James,  Yarmouth.  Isle  of  >Vi.;ht. 

De  LA  Oaudk,  wife  of  John  L,  Gamly-st,  Rxete'. 
Halt.,  wife  of  IL  R,  OnBonde>terrace,  Repeat  *-park. 


niri:^  wife  of  Alfred,  Bedfout  >:i.!.l>.eT. 

JOSKPir,  wife  of  Isaac  A.,  DoMiuci  u-<-rc=»,  cut 
LANrTiK!4TKR,  wife  of  II.  J.,  Satulield-tcrra.e,  Lewis- 
hant-rnnd. 

LANtniottE,  wife  of  R  P.,  R*>»slvn-pnrk,  II«mj«tca»L 
Madullt.  wifeof  Fre«lk.,  r>u.hin.  IlaitiUwuith. 
M.uoit.  wife  of  I»ryc*e  .A.,  Rcicate.  s^nev. 

Miller,  w  ire  of  Kdwaid,  llvdc-pink-st:.'et. 

>ViLLlAMft,  wifeof  Klcliard  Wyudham,  Wiud'.or  Vllta, 
Cardiff,  prematurety. 

Oi  teltr  81 

Baker,  wifeof  John II..  Rlghaston.  Rlrmiu^rhnm. 
Klwb.'*,  wife  of  Dudley  O.  C.,  Soutli  Berste  l.  iln-woE. 
FLEit'iiRit,  wife  of  Il«v.  Carteret  J.  IL,  ttxford. 

ILE.S.  wife  of  F.  Walwvn,  Wold  Xowton,  I.incrlnshiro. 
Napiek,  wife  of  James  Murdoeh.  York-r<>iid. 

Natimn,  wifeof  Mr,  E.  11..  Siiureshniok. 

T.HIKIN,  wife  of  Rev.  .Fas,  W..  Uaydon.  Suff  -Ik. 
Wai'LUS,  wife  of  Wm.  Geo.,  lliudringUaiu,  Norfolk. 
Qt-tober  25. 

nAt’UOART.VKR,  wife  of  C'oloiirl  It.  J.,  Xewry. 

Blair,  wife  of  sir  L<lward  llu.’itcr,  Duic.,  of  DIair- 
quhan,  at  Kdinbur,:h. 

wifeof  Albert  .L.  Oower-street,  Redfonl-^quare. 
Campiikll,  Mra  IlauiilUTn,  C'nindiill.  Ayrshire. 
GRuVER,  wife  of  Goor^re  R,  l.leut  it.K.,  W'iiolwieh. 
Haag,  wife  of  Carl,  Lyudlmr't-roAd.  ilan);t»teAd. 
McMpktuy,  wifeof  Uauda'.  l>u t'roxiM^iy  I'urU. 
M.iGMAC.  >«'ifo  of  Lane,  late  C.^jitaitt  U)t<t  UovaI 
Bengn!  Fux..  P.  nibroke-roail,  Dublin.  lA-*  <  A«M  itie^. 
MaI'Uslay,  wife  of  Htiibori  C.,  Clevoland-atrc  t, 
Ilydo-pnrk. 

pKiTKii,  wife  of  John,  Xmvatead  llonec,  L  -imI**. 
Ramsay,  wife  of  \V.,  Bombay  C-S.,  .S  iutliniupton. 
SILDER,  w'ife  of  Albert  M.,  Uoltou-gartiena,  Souih 
Kenainirton. 

SWINSCGW,  wife  of  W.,  Victoria-road,  Gip«y-UQL 
TllOStHEN,  wife  of  Jaeob  IL.  lieri'Ru.  Norway. 
WOODfiftIDGK,  wife  of  Francis  North  V.lla,  Clapham. 
Gtto’jer  2<i. 

Barnett,  wife  of  w.  F.,,  By«  o;i. 

Booth,  wife  of  John,  SheHey  itridKe,  eo.  iHirbnm. 
COKY,  wife  of  Alex.  T,  Clnrendon-mad,  KaoaiugW  k 
DauuCX,  wife  of  Capt  J.  T.,  JLA.,  Dover. 

Ford,  wifeof  Capt  A.,  ILA. 

Hakdino,  Mrs.,  liaraMt  near  Slrutford-nyen-Avon. 
Jacobs,  Mra  1.,  Upper  Badfor.Uplaco,  Uusisell-atiuarj. 
Knight,  wife  of  Koheri,  Honiton. 

Low,  wife  ol  Genive,  St  l•Bai’e-^o.ld,  ramde-  -reod. 
MalNAUHTEN,  wife  of  KUiot,  Bengal  t^S.,  Veitmu- 
terracc,  Brifrbton. 

MiiLTZER,  wife  of  D.  Hermann,  AU>crt-'<.|uero,  Clap- 
ham-road. 

Morgan,  wife  of  Frank.  Lavender  Farm,  Borka 
WKitURLiN,  wife  of  lloiiry  W.,  Ilurofurd-equare, 
8<u>th  Kensington. 

WuiTMOitE,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry,  Carlisle. 

October  27. 

Adams,  wife  ef  James,  Bnrnee,  Snrrey. 

Ulnson,  wifs  of  R.  A.,  Rognor,  prent^twety.  rti  tbont. 
Boom,  wife  of  Alfred,  Cioxteth-n>ad.  Llvcrj  o  »l. 
OokD'in-Woi.kiob.  wife  of  IL.  Tc  ubrid.n-^iuurc. 
L.ambbrt,  wife  of  John  Campbell,  Talbot-reud,  West- 
boume^a>  k. 

Pbkpeit,  wife  of  Be%*.  IL  T.,  Chalwood,  ftavnr,  «9'i 
and  dmugh'er. 

Willing,  Mrs.  James,  Gray's-lun-ro.'id. 

Octo'-et  29. 

Alston,  wife  of  Henry  Carter,  Crosh>*-equare. 
BEADON,  Lady,  Cirencester. 

CllILVBR,  wife  of  Rev,  Charles  S.,  Park-eml,  ITorking, 
Hemming,  wife  of  O.  W.,  Victoria-rued,  linnipe  oad. 
Kirkpatrick,  wife  of  WUllain  Henry.  BrussaK 
Tod,  wife  of  Jamoa,  Weniyae-place,  Kdiuburgh. 
Orto’vr  29l 

Faith,  wife  of  John,  St  Marv‘s-road,  Canonbury. 
Fane,  Mra  William,  Xorf-dlt-c.-oa-'etit. 

Hunt,  wife  of  Henry  W.,  CUarltou  llotxao.  Stoekwell. 
SELLON,  wife  of  John  S.,  Tho  D  xvna,  .Sydenham. 
October  30. 

Applebt,  wifeof  Tliomax  Iledg^ )n,  Lanca«lvr  Villa, 
Upper  Ilulloway.  rli'Vfrern. 

Lambebt,  wife  of  T.  J.,  Trcntlism  House,  UigUbnry 
New-park. 


BIRTHS. 

DAUomnns. 

Au^t  6. 

DlTpy,  wife  of  A.  Groves,  Shaftjn  House,  near  Marits- 
burg,  Natal. 

Aitgtul  16. 

Kvstr,  wife  of  BoVrt  W..  Ide»tt. -Governor  of  the 
Colony,  I’iotcrmariubui'g,  Natal,  South  .Africa. 
August  3X 

B::ii>OMAN,  wife  of  P.  IL,  KoweasUe,  Jamaica. 
September  3. 

Wakp,  wife  of  Capt  Ilaldwln.  21st  Huss.'irs,  Simla. 
September  11. 

Bagxiiawr,  wife  of  C.  W..  Cutlee  Cherra,  Carhar. 
Laupcnt,  wife  of  Froderick  de  IL,  Lahore,  Punjab. 
September  13. 

Eyans,  wife  of  Xonnan,  CaUao,  Peru. 
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SeptfTi^fr  SS. 

AKUtTEOira,  wife  of  Major  Okarlea,  D.8.C.1  Dar- 
jeeliaf,  India. 

Sfptembfr  M. 

Wtatt,  wife  of  Rot.  R.  E.,  Cackfleld,  Suaaex. 

Srptem^  SO. 

Clarkb«  nife  of  Sunler  Calvert,  Capt.  ISth  Hoaaar^, 
Montreal. 

OefeOrr  I. 

m.AlR.  wife  of  Capt..  Adj.  liuehaa  Rifle  Volimteora 
MocKLKit,  wife  of  Major  K.,  64Ui  E  ft.,  Uuvcva,  00. 
Londonderry. 

Oc/e6fr  S. 

txints,  wife  of  William  Uitcliell,  IStb  Iluaaara,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

OrteSer  6. 

Bblcubr,  wife  of  H.,  ravllion-parade,  Brifbton. 

October  7. 

AsHBCRNBi;,  wife  of  C.  E,  Malabar-hili,  DoKtbay. 
October  9. 

IlUBBKLi..,  wife  of  William  F..  Ooeport 
GoiJ>ii(0,  wife  of  Henry,  domeraet  Villas,  Atoke 
Newinfton. 

Nklson,  Mra.  George  Tl.,  Warwlcflc. 

VBtTCU,  wife  of  Uev.  Uenry,  KUmeradon. 

October  10. 

EOUKTOK,  wife  of  William,  Borbiton. 

PiHCltAED,  wife  of  W.  O.,  Wouaatow  Court,  near 
Monmouth. 

October  U. 

Cbcil,  Lady  Boatnee.  Eecleeton-aqaare,  rtiltbom. 
SfACkBiieiB.  wife  of  A.,  HoUan<]«road,  Brighton. 
Twbbdib,  wife  of  Alex.  Forbea,  BieUey,  Kent. 

October  IS, 

ClattoV,  wife  of  Thoa,  EN.,  I1.M.8.  Aaia,  8onthaea. 
Bnthovbk,  wife  of  Jaa.,  Bean  lUvage,  Geneva  Laka 
LtSNBLL,  wife  of  William,  Earlawood. 

BTBODB,  wife  of  Captain  Aufuatua  Cbetham,  EN., 
Melville  atreet.  Ediobutwh. 

Vrrsturmb,  wife  of  A.  Halkett.  late  Capt  59th  Reft, 
ileaUifleld,  Erlolfh,  near  UeadlBf. 

OeteSer  13. 

Baoot,  wife  of  Rev.  Frederick,  llarpeden, 

K.VTHUUT,  wife  ef  A..  HoUand>road,  Kenaington. 
CaylbT,  wife  of  Rev.  Recineld  A.,  Scampton,  Lincoln. 
Ckolxh,  wife  of  Cbaa  w.,  Fellow^road,  Eton-park. 
Fabribb,  wife  ef  Edward  Jamea,  Claverton-atreet, 
South  Belgravia. 

Fuajmlbt,  wife  of  William,  Bexley-haath,  Kent 
IIarddio,  Mra  William,  Bedford-piaoe,  Clapham-riae. 
IlfLLB,  wifeof  UeuL  Edwd.  H.,  H,M.8.  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign,  UttlehamptMk,  Bnaaex. 

Holms,  wifeof  John,Comwall-gardeni.Qaeen'a-fate. 
Kr.iAOV,  wrife  of  O.  M.,  Oattanda,  Mortimer-road. 
BTAlXBR,  wife  of  John,  High-atreet,  Oxford. 

October  14. 

Clarbb,  wife  of  n.  E,  Grove  Ilooae,  South  Hackney. 
CtJtKVR,  wifeof  Major  Stewart  Alea,  Morctonhamp- 
atead,  Devon,  pmna/urc^. 

COLB,  wife  of  Colonel  A.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Wimbledon. 
COLLIBR,  wife  of  Walter  Henry.  Hackney. 

Duodalk,  Mra,  of  Wroxall  Abbey,  Warwickehire. 
OOODlXO,  wife  of  Ralp^  Bcxley-place,  Greenwich. 
Jrllib,  wife  of  J.  Stevenson,  Ballgate,  Lincoln. 
MitDRBD,  wife  of  Henry,  Great  Waricy. 

MiTTOX,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  A.,  Biahop  Auckland. 
Nkwman,  wife  of  William,  Cheltenham. 

SilARMAX,  wife  of  Matthew  Raid,  Wellingborough. 
WATKIKS,  Wife  of  E  T.,  Ouildford-et,  Ruaaell-aq. 
October  15. 

AL8TOX,  wife  of  James  B..  Fairfield.  Bieklcy,  Kent 
BaronWBLL,  wife  of  C.  W.,  The  Hurat,  Waltou-on- 
Thatnea 

Fixwkr,  wife  of  Harry  Toulrain,  Bnmore-park, 
South  Norwood. 

Fbost,  wife  of  Alfred  John,  Snaresbreok. 

GRtBR,  wife  of  J.  C..  Stephen 'e-green,  Dublin,  itUlbo^. 
Ogtibrbbz,  wife  of  Henry,  St  Allmn's-road,  South 
Keneinrton. 

IlBWAT,  Mra  Miehael  Grai'hnret,  Highbury  Xew-park. 
lluSTtBR,  wife  of  Wm.,  Roaemerryn,  near  Falmouth. 
Lruixld,  wife  of  Lodwig.  Genoa 
LiuPfkLu  wifeof  J.,  Kiiight'e-bill,  Norwood. 

Neatb,  wife  of  John,  BelsU^IMrk,  llampetead. 

Pair,  wife  of  Georn  Cave,  Fiimley,  Surrey. 

PORTIPBX,  wife  of  umund  A.,  Cleveland-gardena 
BiDDiNO,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  H.,  Slymbridge,  Glen- 
eeeterahira 

BuRriiRRD,  wife  of  Dr.  Fredk.,  Roeheeter-road, 
Keniiah-towa. 

October  18. 

ArxcROPT,  Mra  John  D.,  Porchester-terrace. 

Barker,  wife  of  Henry  Chae.,  St  I'eter'a-equare, 
Hammersudib. 

llALLWARD,  wife  of  Rcv.  T.  W.  O.,  Frittcnden, 
Stepleburet. 

lloDOSON.  wife  of  Rev.  E,  Pilton,  the  child  died. 
I^VBLL,  Lady  R»oa 

LOWBT,  wife  of  Edward  Leelie,  late  Capt  81et  Regt., 
Stalnee. 

MKiuibionR,  Mra,  Norfolk-terrace. 

OoiLTiR,  wifeof  Major  J.,  B.C.8.,  Eastbourne-terraee. 
Oc<«5cr  17. 

BhrrBLL,  wife  of  L,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington. 
CaR-sor,  wife  of  James  A.,  The  Summer  House,  Stoke 
Newington. 

Evans,  wife  of  Rev.  T.,  Colville-roed.  Kenelngton-pk. 
Hats,  wife  of  A ,  Durlington-road,  Weetbonrn^pa.  k. 
Littlboot,  wife  of  Rev.  K.  G.,  RuthaU,  Oxfordshire. 
llATCbirr,  wife  of  Richard,  Burtun-on-Trent 
8LBS,  wife  of  John,  Adelaide-road,  llaveretock-biE 
Octe'rr  18. 

Alkxari>bb,  wife  of  Alfred.  Tottenham. 

CARrRRTBR,  wife  of  Rev.  W.  Boyd,  TeteworOi,  Ox- 
foidehiia 

Dabbt,  wife  of  Rev.  W,  Wra.,  Shottlaham.  Suffolk. 
PiscuBR,  wife  of  Uacdoweil  Jamee,  Clifton  Villas, 
Camileo-road. 
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JOLLT,  wife  of  Wllliara  R..  Bebington,  Cheehim. 
Lirdsat,  Ladv,  of  Belcarree,  Balcarree,  Fifeehire. 

LOCKK,  wifoo^  Matthew, Groevenor-park.CemborwcU. 
MOBAI.B0,  wifeof  David. 

PfCKWOUTH,  wife  of  J.,  Lewlaham,  Rent. 

Robinson,  wifeof  Wm.,  Montague  Villas.  Richmond. 
Sbrocoi.!),  wife  of  Charles  Pearce,  Taplow-hlE 
Maidenhead. 

Trtlbt,  Mra  T.  Wilkinson,  Claughton,  Clie-h’ra 
Waits,  wife  of  Wm.,  Norfolk-road,  8t  Johii's-wood. 
October  19. 

Bartbr,  Mra  Henry,  Park-tcrrece,  Highbury. 
Bevimoto.'I,  wrife  of  Henry,  Ureek-atToet.  Soho. 
Dkookb,  wifeof  Major, 91th Regt,  Aalihrooke,  Brook- 
boro’,  Iroland. 

IlARB,  wife  of  C.  J.,  Drook-etroet  Grosvenor-squara 
HORNYWitL,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  B.,  Park-street,  Oros- 
venor-sqiiare. 

Salway,  wife  of  John,  Chippenham,  Wilta 
Sanobman,  wife  of  Albert  O.,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
8C0TT,  Wife  of  H.  J.,  Upper  Oroevenor-slroet,  triU6em. 
Smith,  wife  of  Joaeph  U.,  Watford. 

Tbalr,  wife  of  John  W.,  St'arboi'ough. 

Thompson,  wife  of  A.,  GIvn  Ablwy,  Carmarthenshira 
Vernon,  wife  of  Kev.  J.  6..  Washford,  near  Tnuntou. 
Wkiolky,  wife  of  E,  Broadoaks,  Bury,  Lancashire. 
October  80. 


Cook,  wife  of  Thomas  Hague,  Mirfleld. 

HanbL’KY,  wife  of  C.  A..  Belmont  lloute,  East  Barnet. 
Joyce,  wife  of  R.  T.  8.,  Kenley,  Coul>*don. 
Mackenzie,  wife  of  Dr.  Morell,  We>'mouth-street, 
P<>rtland-plncc. 

McClkan,  w  ife  of  Frank,  Rutland-gata 
MaroktIS,  wife  of  C.  B.,  Huntingdon. 

MEt.LOR,  wife  of  Aifretl,  8th  Regt,  Ruddingtoo 
Orange,  near  Nortingham. 

Morrea,  wifeof  Rev.  Robert  F.lllot,  Weymouth. 
Payne,  w rife  of  Saluabury  O..  Shambrook.  Beds. 
KOPXR,  wife  of  Bmoe  T.,  Foulden-road,  Up/.  Clapton. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  John,  Airlio-plnrc,  Dundee. 
WiNOROVB,  wife  of  Drummond  B.,  Langley,  Ellng, 
Southampton. 

Octs5fr  81. 


Blttit,  wife  of  Alfred,  Upton,  Eaox. 

Ctt'NN,  wife  of  George  Rich,  Spring-grove,  Middlesex. 
Crontiiwaitb,  wife  of  TIioa,  Ashfleld,  Workington. 
Fagan,  wife  of  N.,  Snuth-terraee.  8urbiton>hill. 
FekgL'SSON,  wife  of  F.  J.,  llenriotta-et.  Cavendish-eq. 
Mill«,  wife  of  T.,  Maiden-road,  llaverstock-hUl. 
Kenhki.,  wife  of  Stuart,  Lancaster-gata 
Rioo,  wife  «<f  Rcv.  Juhn,  Hhrewabury. 

Robins,  wife  of  Julian,  Montague-plaoe,  Ruuor-sq. 
Rooms,  wife  of  Henry,  Parkhuret,  lele  of  Wight 
SBClllARl,  wife  of  P.  G.,  Cravon-liiU. 

Swan,  wife  of  E,  Lincoln. 

TUKB,  wife  of  Commander  Stratford,  EN.,  Plympton, 
Devon. 

OctoUr  88. 

COURTNBT,  wife  of  Charles  F.  A.,  Surgeon,  R.N., 
Rock-park,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire. 

Day,  wife  of  Frederick  r.,  St.  John's-road,  DiUton. 
lloGO,  wife  of  A.  J.,  Clifton-placa  South  Norwood. 
Irby,  Hon.  Mrt.  Augustus,  HuHngd<m. 

KiCOARDSON,  wrife  of  Kev.  John.  Sandy,  Dedfordshlra 
Seeley,  wife  of  Walter  8.,  Mortlake. 

SiMKT,  wife  of  Alfred,  Roker,  Sunderland. 

October  83. 

Booker,  wife  of  Fred.,  Edmonton,  ftn'ns. 
Bkoadiiurst,  wife  of  H.  T.,  Woodhlll,  Prestwich. 
CoRSKLUs,  wife  of  Arthur  Alex.,  Wandsworth. 
Drawbridor,  wife  of  C.  P.,  Oxney  Villas,  Holloway. 
Dyer,  wife  of  Commander  U.  McN.,  EN.,  Castle 
Townsend,  eo.  C/ork. 

IlORWOOD,  wife  of  George  F.  F.,  late  Capt  8nd  Queen’s, 
Thame,  Oxon. 

MAirriN,  wife  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Wykeham,  Chaeomba 
Maxwell,  wife  of  T.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Montagu,  wife  of  A..  CIeveland-S(|uare,  Ilyde-park. 
Ward,  wife  of  Septimus  IL,  ShelBeld. 

Welman,  wife  of  Cltarles  C.,  Downs  House,  near 
Taunton. 

Wilkin,  wifeof  H.,  Stanhope-ganlsns,  Queen’a-gmte. 
Wynn,  Lady  Williams,  8t  James's-equara 
October  84. 


Burnaby,  wife  of  T.  Frederic,  CoIIingham,  Notts. 
OWATKiN,  wife  of  Rey.  T.,  Park  Villas,  Lower  Nor¬ 
wood,  tlii/6em. 

Hicks,  wifsof  Thomas,  Ilolmewood,  Streatham-hUl. 
Hickson,  wife  ef  Sami.,  Linden  House,  llighgata 
INCR,  wife  of  Henry  Bi-et,  Priory-road,  Kilbum. 
Thurburn,  Mrs.  Charles,  Rensin^n-gardeot-terrace. 
White,  wife  of  Capt  John  U.,  EE  (Bombay),  Cam- 
bridge-terraoe,  Uyde-paric. 

October  85. 


Bridoes,  wife  of  Kev. 

Charlbsworth.  wifeof  j.  T.,  Bnareabruok,  Easex. 
BiLOART,  wife  of  C.  J.,  Iiwwich. 

Hobbs,  wife  of  Joseph,  Keneington-gardens-square. 
Stourton,  Horn  Mrs..  Great  Cumbeiland-placa 
Taman,  Mra  Henry,  Camberwell  New-roau. 

Warner,  wife  of  Rev.  E  E,  Snitterby. 

WbioHT,  wife  of  Rev.  W.,  Springfield  Lyons,  Essex. 
October  86. 

Bonus,  Mra  Charles  William,  Croydon. 

Brooks,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  W.  D.,  Klitvrlck,  Beds. 
Hittitorn. 

Gates,  wifs  ef  P.  C..  Belgrave-road. 

HODOSON.  wife  of  llugh,  Lower  Edmonton. 

JONRS,  wife  of  Rev.  Alfred,  Brighton. 

Watson,  wUe  of  Rev.  T.  H.,  Trinity,  Tulso-hRl 
October  tr. 


Deane,  wife  of  Oeorga  Lower  Norwood. 

Emmet,  wifeof  O.  N  ,  Taibot-road,  We-*tboume-park. 
Lfjoh,  wifeof  AUesley  Boughton,  Eaton-placc,  Bel- 
grave-equare. 

McConnbi.,  wife  of  T.  II.,  Prestwich,  Manehestcr. 
Matthews,  wifeof  T.  C.,  The  Old  House,  Teddington. 
RicmaED.s,  wife  of  Elward,  Warwick-equare. 

Wapb,  wife  of  Rev.  Thoa,  Caterham. 

October  88. 

Db  Vatit.,  wife  of  Arthur.  Hyde-park-squara 
Oaub,  Mra  Franklin  II.  T.,  StookweU-park-road. 
Uaee,  wi/o  of  John,  Middleton. 


October  89.  I 

Capper,  wife  of  E  II.,  Northgate,  Ilerefordthire,  I 

Crump,  wife  of  Frederick  Octavius,  Horbury-ereseent,  I 

Kenftington-paiii-road.  (1 

Davkneh,  Mra  E  A.  F.,  Stoke  Newington.  V 

Davis,  Mia  Noab,  Upper  Uedford-plaoe,  Russell-sq.  | 

Kino,  wife  of  John,  Shefford,  Ueda 
Kkynold.h,  wife  of  A.,  Percy-terrace,  Old  Brompton. 
Tatloc'K,  wife  of  James  Tree,  Oloster  VUlas,  l^ugh* 
borough-road. 

October  30. 

GOi.iJi,  wife  of  Wm.  A.,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell. 

Jones,  wife  of  William  J.,  Uoui»«ll-park,  Stresthsm. 
Rl'DD,  wife  of  IL,  St  Petersburg-place,  Bayswater.  ' 


M  ARRIAGES. 

June  6. 

Edwards— Paramorr.— At  Yokohama,  Jaa  Edwards 
of  Chalfont  St  Peter,  Bucks,  to  Harriett,  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Paramore,  of  Devonport 
July  4. 

SPEtRMAN —Ralston.  — At  Richmond,  Melbourne, 
Geerge  Spearman,  of  Kichmeud,  Melbourne,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  Gavin  RaUton,  late  of  South  Yarrs, 
Melbourne. 

July  88. 

Bketon  -  Mackenzie.  — At  Norwood,  South  Aui-  i 
tralifl,  Charles,  son  of  Robert  Beeton,  of  Fleet-street, 
to  Adelaide  Montgomerie  Mackensie,  of  Kent-town, 
South  Australia. 

August  18. 

Pert— Hilly.— At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  John 
Peet,  of  Batsria,  to  Phoebe  Frances,  daughter  of 
Juhn  Frederick  Hilly,  of  Campbell  Lodge,  Sydnev. 
August  IS. 

Hay— Last. — At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Edward  W.  Hay,  of 
Southampton,  to  Anna  Marie  Elisa,  daughter  of 
George  Last,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Vkunor- llAUtiN.— At  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Robert 
Vemor,  late  Captain  K8ch  Kegt.  to  Sara,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  ItarUn,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland. 

August  80. 

Woolley— Mknney.— At  Sarawak,  Henrietta  Char¬ 
lotte  U.  W'oulley,  to  tlie  Kev.  William  Raiisums 
Uesiicy,  of  S.  Augtutine's,  Canterbury,  Miss.  S.P.O. 
August  85. 

Canning— McQueen.— At  Waipukurau,  New  Zealand, 
John  Davia  Canning,  of  OakiMurne,  to  Elspeth. 
daughter  of  the  late  John  McQueen,  of  Achnahanci, 
InverDeea. 

August  87 

IlORWOOD— Ebdbn.— At  Port  Elizabeth,  Arthur  Owen, 
■on  of  Matthew  Horwood,  of  Rrastod,  Kent,  to  Alice 
klarian,  daughter  of  Alfi'od  Ebden,  of  Port  Eliza- 
betli.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Rh'IIakdso.n— STUDDERT.- At  RoeaHo.  Buenos  Ayres, 
Henry  Gresham,  son  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  Bart., 
Perthshire.  N.B.,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Gabbett  Btuddert,  Woc^lawn,  co.  Clare. 
September  8. 

Norton— STEYENNON.^At  Islington,  Wm.  J.  Norton, 
of  Kensington, to Elisth.  A.  Stevenson,  of  St  George's 
Villas,  Holloway. 

Vizauu  — IIinoston.  —  At  Antigua,  West  Indies, 
Andrew  Visard,  of  English  Harbour,  to  Nina  Elisa¬ 
beth  Lodeati,  daughter  of  the  late  Captalu  Ulngston, 
of  AiiUguiL 

September  10. 

CAEnxRT  — Beetram.  — At  Cottan-China,  Colombo. 
Joseph  Carbery,  of  Kandy,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
the  late  HoriU  Beral  Bertram,  of  Hackney. 

Lk  MuuRiEE  — Moyle.  —  At  Kurrachee.  John  Le 
Mesuirier,  Captain  EE  (Bombay),  to  Millie  O.  A., 
daughter  of  the  lata  Captalu  John  Grenfell  Moyle, 
10th  Regt  Bombay  N.L 

September  ISi. 

Gardner— Smith.— At  Sigra,  Benares,  Darid  Mason 
Gardner,  B.C.E,  to  Sarah  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Uev.  W.  SmitlL 

September  16. 

Dent- Bennett. — At  Negapatam,  South  India,  Jas. 
WUllam  Best,  M.C.8.,  to  Daphns  Harrison,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Robert  Bennett,  of  Bombay. 

Robkkts  —  Dkw.  —  At  Llanmfni,  Anglosea,  John 
Roberta,  of  Manchester,  to  Auuy  Elisabeth,  dauglitei 
of  Samuel  Dew,  ef  Vron. 

September  17. 

IIICKS — Scott.— At  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cherlee 
J.  A.  Hleks.  of  that  Islana,  to  Louisa  Elisabeth, 
dau^ter  of  Frodk.  John  Seott,  of  Trinidad. 

Septerhber  16. 

D’Oylet-Eyann— Macdonald.— At  Baltimore,  Mary. 
taiKl,  U.8.A^  Le  Chevalier  D'Oyley-Eva-is,  of  Paris, 
to  Annie  C.,  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  A. 
Maodonnld,  X^rd  of  Keppoch,  SooUand. 

September  19. 

Ward  — CautlET.  —  At  Jubblepoor.  Central  India, 
Artbur  E  Ward,  Royal  Welch  Fuailiere,  to  Elisa¬ 
beth  Georgina,  daughter  of  the  late  LleuL-Colonol 
R.  CauUey,  formerly  of  the  10th  Bengal  LL  Cavalry. 
September  88. 

WETfiERALL— Peel.— At  Noaseerahad,  Rajpootana. 
Fred.  Young  Wetherall,  LienL  the  Royal  Kegt.,  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  the  late  Speaoer  Peel,  CapL  the 
Royal  RegL 

September  83. 

Colter— MATtON.—At  Wimbledon,  Arthur  Henry, 
son  of  Charles  Colyer,  BlaokheaBi,  to  Ellaabeth 
Kemp,  daughter  of  J.  Mateon,  ef  Erith. 

Sacii— KiciiARUA— At  Kenaiagton,  Henry  Saeh,  ts 
Fr^erica,  widow  of  William  O.  Uieharda 
Warino  —  Dupont.  —  At  Cavendieh,  Ki.hard  W. 
Waring,  of  Cavendish,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  fiiohl 
Uaiusboroufh  Dupont,  of  Sudbury. 


I 


BIRTHS,  MARIUAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


H 


Srptemker  14. 

iiGO'WiTnRR^VAlf  Tbylinukn.— At  Tranqaebur  i 
I.;«neek»t  Frith,  sod  of  tlio  Il«v.  lx>veUce  Bitrg' 
Wiliior,  of  Tangier  I’ark,  IIam|Mliire,  to  BopUia 
Fredorika,  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Tcyilugeo. 

Srj7t«iii^  S9. 

STArroRD-Cox.- 'At  lloighara,  Norwich,  8.  J.  F. 
Stafford,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  Uary  Anne  Cox,  of 
South  Keoaiufton,  E<ondon. 

September  30. 

KRAU2fSTOVRB^SOMMiRR.— At  B«me,  Paul  William 
Krahneto%-er,  late  of  Calcutta,  to  Bertha  Clairo 
Blanche  Somreler,  of  Floreoca 
Orio6rr  1. 

D.iT— PRitciVAi  —At  Ed:rbaatoa,  Alexandor  Dar,  of 
Birmingham,  to  Eiith  Biickdalc,  daughter  of  LovU 
bond  Pcrcivol,  of  Uiruiingham. 

Oc<o6rr  3. 

•iRni— Rbah.— At  8t  George*!,  ]fanoTcr*!qtinri>, 
George  A.  de  L.,  eon  of  the  late  Kev.  G.  K  >vd«  Birch, 
to  Fanny,  daughter  of  T.  W.  Bead,  of  Norfolk. 
BRIDdman— UiHBAKS.— At  Clower,  Frederick,  M>n  of 
John  Hall  Bridgman,  of  Goruckpore,  India,  to 
Arabella,  daughter  of  F.  B.  Kibbans,  Ctewcr-hUl, 
Wiudaor. 

October  6. 

IROALL— R.VTLIFPB.— At  8t  8t«uhen*i.  SheplierdV 
bttih,  OlaMon,  eon  of  the  late  llenry  Eva  Argali,  of 
Hamroereniith,  to  Anuie  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the 
late  R.  Ratliffe,  of  The  Grove,  Ilammereinitli, 

Catrr— Scott. — At  Twickenham,  John  Jamee,  eon 
of  John  W.  Cater,  of  Barnet,  to  leabella  Annie 
Georgina,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Reid  Scott,  of 
Kingvton,  Jamaica. 

Catli.vo— IlRwirr.— At  Lower  Clapton,  Charles,  eon 
of  David  Bowker  Catling,  of  Huven  Sieters'-rojd, 
llollowav,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  W.  Hewitt,  ox 
Lower  Clapton. 

Clarkr— PK!fKlvlL.~At  Hammeremlth,  Win.  Henry 
Chalfeild  Clarke,of  Walton-on-Thamea,to  Catlierine, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  J.  Penkivll,  of  Upper 
Clapton. 

CuPR — Krttlx.— At  Wolverhampton,  Tliomas  Ber¬ 
wick,  eon  of  Oeonre  C«>pe,  of  Compton,  Wtlvcr- 
haraptun,  to  tfary  Anne,  (laughter  of  Rupert  Alfred 
Kettle,  Judge  of  the  County  Courts  of  Worcestershire. 
riRMSTUNR  — Dow.Nik.  — At  K.  Luke's  Wostboumc- 
park,  Joeoph  Firmstone,  of  Worccster-park,  Hurrey, 
to  Jean  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Downie,  of  Glasgow. 

OiRDhRaTONR— Nukhk.— At  Ctlfton,  Francis  Brooke 
Girdlestone,  late  Indian  Navy,  to  Ellen  Louisa, 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Thomas  Nurse,  of  Todds, 
Baruadoea 

OLApsTO.yx  —  PniLi.OTT.  —  At  Weston-super-Mare, 
Francis  Edwsrd  Oladstons,  of  Llandaff,  to  Mary 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Robert  PhlUett,  of  Weston- 
super-Mara 

Skimm-Von  BKRcn.— At  Riga,  Eugen  Leo  Grimm, 
to  Marie  Emilie,  daughter  of  General  C.  Von  Bergh. 
HaiNR»— Aston.— At  St.  George's,  llanover-square, 
Frank  G.,  son  of  the  Iste  John  Haines,  llighworth, 
Wilts,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  WiUiam  .^ton,  Blr- 
mingliara. 

Hall— 8I1IP80N.— At  Stoke  Fleming,  Joseph  Hall,  of 
Rockvsie,  to  Georgins,  daughter  of  Charlee  Simp- 
eon,  sf  Stoke  Fleming. 

Hunt— SiMPKiisft— At  Stanton.  8t.  Bernard,  Wilts, 
Thomas,  son  of  W.  O.  Hunt,  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  to  Marv  Jane  Cockeram,  daughter  of  John 
Simpkins,  of  the  former  place. 

McKruzir -PftiMOLR.— At  Regent-«qaare,  Duncan 
John  McGregor  McKenxie,  of  Holdford-snuare,  I'cn- 
tenvilie,  to  Jessie,  daughter  of  Robert  Pringle,  of 
Great  Percy-atreet,  Pentonvilla 
Maobmis— COWKLU— At  Brighton,  Arthur  Richard 
Harvie  Magenit  Maxwell,  son  of  the  late  Frederick 
Richard  Magenis,  of  Grosvenor^lacc,  to  Emily, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Cowell,  of  The  Borough. 
MOH.'tTAiif — Hay.— .4t  Claphara,  Rev.  James  Moun¬ 
tain,  of  Great  Marlow,  to  Joan  Mary,  widow  of  A. 
Hay,  of  Singapore. 

MuRLRY-STRVKKa.- At  Bramley,  Thomas  William 
Murley,  of  Bu'-klnghani  Palace-road,  to  Clarissa, 
daughter  of  John  Stevens,  of  Paraber,  Hanta 
HbwmaN— DYRR.— At  Alton,  llesiry  Dittun  Newman, 
of  Alton,  to  Clisriotte  Martha,  daughter  of  WiUlam 
Dyer,  of  Alton,  Hants. 

PsaRL— Blytii.— At  Edinburgh,  Gcorm  Henry  PcscI, 
of  Huddersfield,  to  Barbara  Alice,  daughter  of  II. 
Blyth,  of  Edinburgh. 

Butlry — Gibrs.— At  Clapham,  John  Lewis,  son  of 
Thomas  Robert  Kutley,  Gre.xt  Newport-street,  to 
Sophia,  daugiiter  of  Joseph  Vines  Gibbs,  West-liill, 
Putney- heath. 

SrmPLK  —  KaTCLIFT.  —  At  Pontbyddyn,  FllutHhlre, 
William  Semple  to  Harriett  Ratcliff. 

Smith— JansO.Y _ At  Tunbridge-Welis,  the  Rev.  John 

Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Janson,  of  St. 
Leouard  's-on-sea. 

Stow  — Kobirson.— At  Tunbridge-Wells,  the  Rev. 
Fenwick  William  Stow,  to  Louisa  Msrtha,  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  Arthur  Robinson,  Mndrss  Army. 
TOI.CHRR— Thornr. — At  Clapham,  llenry  llarsvln,  son 
of  the  late  Robert  Hooper  Tololier,  of  LarkhaB-rise, 
to  Isabella,  daughter  of  James  Thoms,  of  C'lapbam- 
eommon. 

ToMLiNSOir— Brrwf.r.— At  St.  Mark's  tlyddeUon- 
squsre,  Thomas  Tomlinson,  of  L<jwer  ^ymour- 
street,  Portman-sqnare,  to  Marisnna,  daughter  of 
the  late  Tlioe.  Luke  Brewer,  of  Landport 
Tozkb  —  jARSOif.  —  At  Wanstead,  Es^i^x.  Rebecca 
Maria,  daughter  of  A.  Toser,  of  Wanstead,  to 
Henry  Janson,  of  Walthemstow. 

Waouorn— TllUNDKR.— At  Brighton,  George  Augus¬ 
tus  Waghom,  to  Frances  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
late  Edwin  Thunder,  of  Briglilon. 

Walsh — HaCKKTT. — At  Palmersten,  John  Walsh,  to 
Kate,  daughter  of  the  late  Michael  Haekett,  of 
Brooklawn,  Palmerston,  oo.  Dublin. 

Wbutrr— CnAMBRR8.-At  St  Mary's.  Rrysnston- 
sqoare,  George  Webster,  to  Beetle,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Chambers. 

Williams— iPMAjr.— At  Rath  Easton,  Polwo  d  Fraser 
Williams,  to  Emily  Rage  da,  daoghter  of  the  late 
Tboa  OlbsoB  Inman,  of  Bath. 


WiRKHRLD— Waitr.— At  Shirley,  W.  B.  Wlnkfleld, 
of  Shirley,  Hants,  to  Agnes  Harriett,  daughter  of 
the  late  1>.  Waite,  of  Crawley. 

Octotter  7. 

Bikoii AM— Peck.— At  Old  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  Wm. 
Bingham,  of  Conduit-street,  lA>ndun,  to  Emnta, 
daughter  of  Richard  Peck.  Old  Backenham,  Norfolk. 
Bower  — HiooiNS.— At  Bidatun,  Cheshire,  Her'  rt 
Stock,  eon  of  the  late  WUUam  Bower,  to  Emil/, 
daughter  of  William  Higgins. 

Brirkley  — Tr\lr.  —  At  {.oeda,  the  Rev.  J.  Henry 
Urierley,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  Thoniaa  P. 
Teale,  of  Leeda 

Browne — Watson.— At  Unper  Clapton,  Hy.  Browne, 
of  Manchester,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Joseph  Watson,  of  Christopher-stroot,  Finsbury. 
CUUUD — Smith. — At  Plymouth,  Ellen  Sybella,  dsugh- 
ter  of  the  late  William  Chubb,  to  Aru  idei  Smith,  of 
H.M.S,  Prosideiit. 

COLLiNowoou— Oliver.— At  Bovinp^r.  Henry  Col- 
lingwood.  Captain  2Sth  Regt.,  to  Alien  Mary,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Kev.  Wm.  M.  Oliver,  of  Bovingcr. 

Dt'  PaSQUIEK— YoUNtL— At  Brompton,  Francis  John, 
•on  of  the  late  Captain  du  Pasquicr,  17th  M.N.I.,  to 
Annie  Ellen  Young,  of  Bromntoii-square. 

Evans— HOLLYEK.*At  Cardiff,  Philip  James,  son  of 
Philip  Charles  Evans,  of  Brimscomi^,  near  Stroud, 
to  Jessie,  daughter  of  John  B.  llollyer,  of  Caniiff. 
OfLl’iN— Clark.- At  West  Brompton,  Nt>rcliffe Gilpin, 
late  Capt.  S4th  RegL,  of  East  Sheen,  to  Louisa  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Nassau  Clark. 

Law.'ON— Bacon.— At  St  George's,  Uli>omsbury,  Geo. 
Lawson,  of  Prest4)n,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Thus.  M. 
Bacon,  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-flelda 
Locke — Ellis.— At  Paris,  Olivia  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Thomas  Ellis,  of  Portobello.  N.B., 
to  Samuel  Edward  Locks,  of  New  Orleans,  United 
States. 

Nelson— Manstbad.— At  St.  Saviour's,  Paddington, 
Samuel  Nelson,  of  Malda-vale,  to  Elisabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Maustead,  of  York. 

Nkwman— Flint.— At  Shortwood.  Gloucestershire, 
Thomas  ifavow  Newman,  of  Newmarket  lloiito, 
near  Stroud.l^to  Catherine  llolbrnw,  daitgiitor  of  tlie 
late  A.  M.  Fllai,  of  Nailsworth,  Glouceitcrshire. 
Paul— LaiNO.— At  Knowle,  George  Paul,  of  Chos- 
bunt,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  K.  E.  Laing,  late  of 
Uirchflolds,  Biiiningfiara. 

Pknnefatiikr  —  Dk  Montmorency.  —  At  Dublin, 
Richard  D.  Pennefather,  Major  East  Kent  Militia, 
to  the  Hon.  Harah-Anna  de  Montmorency,  daughter 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Viscount  Mountniorres. 

PoWEl.L— Davg:.**.— At  Stiootcr'a-hill,  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Proswr  Powell,  to  Jessy  Caroline,  daughter  of  Percy 
Davies,  of  Hhooter's-hiU,  Kent. 
STECiiRNa.IltrrcHi.Nus.— At  SL  Paneras,  Beniamin 
Stephens,  lloltcs-street.  Cavendish-square,  to  Elisa, 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Ralph  Hutchings. 

Vanuelecr— Ykl\krton.— At  Lorrda  Church,  eo. 
Tipperary,  Cmfton  T.  R.  Vandeluur,  Captain  17th 
I^ancers,  to  tile  Hon.  Maleita  Yelverton,  daugliter  of 
Viscount  Avonmore. 

Von  Natzmrr— Wilson— At  Lytham,  Mamnis  Von 
Natxmor,  1st  Lieut.  In  the  6ih  KegL  of  Magdeburg 
Dragoons,  to  Haniett  Stoekdalc,  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Westray  Wilson,  of  Thistlewood,  Cumberland. 
WRL.SII  —  SiBLY.  —  At  Uichniotid,  William  1-klivard 
Welsh,  of  Dublin,  to  Victoria  Jane  Cubitt  Siely,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

West  —  Clirk.  —  At  BL  Sepulchre's  Church,  John 
Roysl,  son  of  John  West,  of  Llandllo,  to  Alice  Jane, 
daughter  of  W.  Clark,  Angel-court,  Skinner-streeL 
October  S 

AnvooD— Grey.— At  Ham,  Walter,  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Atwood,  of  Kew,  to  Maria  Alice,  daughter 
of  James  Grey,  of  Kingston. 

Baktkvm— Johnson.— At  Tonbridge,  Isal>e1  Clara 
Sophia,  daughter  of  C»t  Bertram,  of  Tonbridge, 
toNViiliam  Johnson,  of  Tonbridge. 

BuriERY  — Cayley. —  At  SL  James's,  Piccadilly, 
Albert,  son  of  Charles  Buttery,  of  PIccsdilly,  to 
Gtoorglsna  Msry,  daughter  of  tlie  late  Charles 
Csyley,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

Caki'MABL— YOUL— At  All  Saints',  CUpham-park, 
Arthur,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Carpmoef,  of  Sircatlmm, 
to  Uebe(«a,  daughter  of  James  A.  Youl,  of  CUi>- 
haro-park  and  Tasmania. 

CllKXFiELD— Copeland.— At  Windsor.  George  Ho¬ 
ratio  Chexfleld,  of  Margate,  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Capt  Copeland,  Military  Knight  of  Wiudstw. 

Child— PArLKNEit.— At  Milton,  Northamptonshire, 
John  Child,  of  Leicester-stiuare,  to  Emma,  daugliter 
of  George  Faulkner,  of  Milton. 

COYTE  —  Whyte.  —  At  Kensington,  George  Coyte, 
of  Victoria-road,  Ilampetead,  to  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  Samuel  Solomon  Whyte,  of  Holland- 
terrace,  Kensington. 

Dean— HacCormac.— At  Belfast,  .Tosima  Dean,  of 
Bickley,  Kent  to  Ellsabetb,  daugliter  of  Henry 
HacCormac.  of  Belfast. 

Finch— Beattie.— At  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Pad¬ 
dington,  Captain  Walter  John  Finch,  K.A.,  t)  Alice 
Frances,  daughter  of  Alexander  Beattie,  of  Por- 
ehester-terrsce. 

Fountainr— Elliott.- At  Basford,  Notts,  Rev.  H.  T. 
Fountains,  of  Blckerstaffe,  to  Harali  Ann,  daugliter 
of  T.  Elliott,  of  Daybrook-vale,  Notts. 

FULFORO— Giles— At  Sutton,  Surrey.  Baldwin  Ful- 
ford,  of  Fulford.  oo.  Devon,  to  Anna  Isabella,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  James  Alien  Giiea,  of  Sutton. 
Hands— Oarstano.— At  Kilbun  Priory,  Dccimus 
Hands,  of  New  Finchley-road,  to  Jane  Oarstang 
Oarstang,  of  Bremley,  Kent 
INDBRWICK— Yrtton.— AtSL  Gsorgc's,  Bloomsbnry. 
Edward  Inderwick  to  Emma  Yetton,  of  Great 
Uussell-streeL 

iNni.R— Watts. — At  Mslborongh,  Devonshire,  Clifton 
William,  eon  of  John  Ingle,  Sandford  Orlelgh.  New¬ 
ton  Abbot,  to  Georgina,  danghter  of  W.  J.  Watts, 
Fords  House,  Newton  Abbot 
IFR— PYECROrr.— At  Windsor,  William  Henry  Ive,  of 
Lanriey,  to  Elisabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  J.  Pyoeroft, 
of  Windsor. 

JOiiNAON— Hands.— At  Staverton,  Northamptonshire, 
Cuthbert  N.  II.  Johnson.  Daventry,  to  Aim,  (laughter 
of  William  Hands,  of  stavort  n. 

Joy— KIDKR.— At  Surrey  Chapel.  George  Joy,  of  New- 
lngton-«attseway,  to  Liaaie,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ridar,  of  Newln^on-butis,  ^rrey. 


Krlly  —  Chambers.  —  At  Londonderry,  Waldron 
Edward  Roper  Kelly.  Lieut  In  the  Buffs,  to  llsMie, 
daughter  of  Th(Mnas  Chambers,  of  Londonderry. 
Luaii— ARCHER.— At  Lambeth,  Henry  JarafS,  so  i  of 
the  late  WiUiam  Lnsh,  of  Dc]>tford,  Wilts,  t  >  Emily 
Jano,  daughter  of  John  Alex.  Archer,  of  the  Strand. 
Macorrook— MtURicR— At  Wrexham.  Charles  So¬ 
merville  Miegregor,  of  Liverpool,  to  Editli  Mortimer, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mortimer  Maurice,  of  Oak 
Lodge,  near  Wrexham. 

MARMiALfy— Davenpokt.— At  East  Moulsey.  Edward, 
•on  of  Kichard  II.  Marshall,  of  Gipsy-hill,  Norwood, 
to  Rosa  Louisa,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Davenport  of 
East  Moulsey. 

Martin— Walker.— At  St  John’s,  Hackney,  Joseph 
Brutherton  Martin,  of  Liverpool,  to  Mary  Airi, 
daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Walker,  of  Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex. 

Murray— IIodoson.— At  St  James's.  Paddington, 
Thomas  Douglas,  son  of  the  late  Ucv.  T.  K.  .Murray, 
of  St  Dimstan’e-in-the-East  to  Anne,  daugliter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Hodgson,  of  St  Jamos's^lace. 
Nfsham— Anderson.- At  Neweastle-on-ly-ne,  'Hies. 
Cargill,  son  of  William  Nesham,  of  NewcasUc-ou- 
Tyne,  to  Caroline  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Anderson,  of  Noweastle-u|>oii-Trne. 

OWKN— FOKTE'icuB.— At  East  Alilngton,  Rev.  Donald 
M.  Owen,  of  Marks  Tey.  Essex,  to  Amy  El’en, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  II.  R.  Fortescue,  East  AtUngton. 
pAKKEit— HOLKOYDE.— At  Halifax,  Thomas,  son  of  T. 
Parker,  of  Camberwell,  to  Mary  Aune,  daughter  of 
T.  Ilolroyde,  of  Halifax. 

PRSKR — Ward.— At  St.  George's,  Ilanorer-sqimre, 
Kilward  Peake,  of  Fore-street,  Ciinplognte,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kgte  Ward,  stepdaughter  of  William  llustwitt, 
of  Lonsdale-square,  Islington. 

Saunders— TR4TiiKR.>At  Southport,  C.  R.  Saun¬ 
ders,  of  Nunwick-hall,  Cumberland,  to  F.  K  ,  dau,^h- 
tcr  of  JoliD  Teather.  of  Keswick,  Cumberland. 
6hatt(X;k  —  Brownino.  —  .\t  KeddUch,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Kol>crt  Foster  Bhattock,  of  Croydon,  t)  Kiiima 
Elixa  Theresa,  daughter  of  E<lward  Browui.ig,  of 
Kedditch. 

SlMMONDS— BlRCH.-At  Ail  Saints',  Knight sbridge, 
Kichard,  son  of  the  late  T.  Simmonds,  of  Famhuin, 
to  Eliza,  daughter  of  W.  F.  Birch,  Montpelicr-squars*, 
Brompton. 

Ticknbr— COLLIN.s  — At  Bsdle-strcct-green,  William, 
•on  of  Oconte  Tlckner,  of  llnilsham,  Busst'x,  to 
Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of  TIios.  Coliins,  of  Wart- 
ling,  Sussex. 

TUKiNn— CiiABOT.— .4t  Rotterdam.  Hemy,  son  o*  the 
late  Sir  James  Henry  Turing,  R.nrt.,  to  Jeanne  Marie 
C'athariiia,  daughter  of  H.  A.  Chabot,  of  Rotterdaqi. 
TUKNRK  — SlIAKPK.  —  At  St  John's,  Brixtou,  John 
Turner,  to  Harriett  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  O. 
G.  Shariie,  of  Stainfonl. 

Wallis  — Watt.— At  Marylebonc.  Walter  Clmrlcjs, 
•on  of  George  Wsllis,  of  Slianghal,  to  Henrietta 
Bonecy,  daughter  of  Fredk.  Wstt,  of  Maryicboue. 
October  10. 

ATWELL— Booth.— At  I..ewiihnm,  Oregt>ry  Haines 
Atwell,  Altringham.  Cheshire,  te  Elizabeth  Louisa, 
daughter  of  John  FUxgcrald  Booth,  of  Eastduwn 
Park,  Leo. 

B.tYLEY— lIioiiAM.— At  Faversham,  James  Alfred,  son 
of  Dr.  Bayley,  of  Bamsbury,  to  Annie,  daughter  of 
James  Higham,  of  Faversham. 

BoHE— Bkaoo.— At  Woodford,  Essex,  Henry,  eon  ef 
Hermann  Christopher  Bose,  of  Woodford,  to  Mary- 
anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Brag^,  of  the  same  place. 
Bkeffit— Parker.— At  Kilbum,  John  Heame,  son  of 
the  late  George  Augustus  BrelBt,  to  Anuo,  widow  of 
Charles  Parker. 

Cookes — Crook  —At  Aiverstoke.  Edward  Ceokea,  of 
Warwick, to  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Cr(X>k, 
of  Gosp«^rt. 

Fbisby— Parson.— At  Ijinghom-place.  Mr.  Frisby,  of 
Gosport,  to  Lucy  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Parson,  of  Southampton. 

Hvrrison— Ali  en.— At  Marylebonc,  Wa’tcr  Hrrry, 
son  of  Edmund  Harrison,  of  Harley-street,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Florence,  daughter  of  Mundoford  AUeii,of  Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

Hyde— Bartley.— At  Clsvedon,  Somerset,  James  Tre¬ 
velyan,  son  of  the  Kov.  Wro.  Hyde,  M.A.,  of  Donyat: 
Bumeiset,  to  Clara  Ada  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Bartley,  of  H.M.  Ordnance,  Tower  of  London. 
Hyndman— Sams.— At  Rentish-town,  Frank,  son  of 
the  late  Capt.  Hyndman,  to  Jemima  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  B.  S.-tms. 

Okme — Perky  —At Penn.  Staffordshire.  William  Oime, 
of  Smethwick,  to  Eiixabeth  Ann  Perry,  of  Claw- 
bonny.  Penn. 

Saxon— Scare.— At  East  Dulwich,  George  Harry,  son 
of  Frederick  Saxon,  of  Addiecomb;.  t‘>  BloMChc. 
daugliter  of  G.  D.  L.  Soare.  of  East  Uulw  Ic'i. 
SilKKMAN-SMiTH.— At  Clapham-rcmmon.  Alexander. 
s»n  of  the  tale  llenry  Sherman,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of 
Oo^  Hope,  to  Nellie  S.uiih,  an  orphan. 

Wilkinson— Suc'KLiNCi —At  Bydenham,  Dr.  George 
Fr^erick  Eachus  Wilkinson,  to  Louisa  Blanche, 
daughter  of  William  Nelson  Sackilng,  of  Sydenham. 
October  12. 

i  BODDA— Pynk.— At  Mn  ylelenie.  Frank  H.  Bodda, 
Nottingham-terraoe,  Regeni’s-pk.,  to  Louisa, dauglitcr 
of  George  Pyne,  of  Devonshire-street  Portland-plac*-. 
BKEDT  —  COKNTIIWAITB.  —  At  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Frederick  Bredt  of  Now  York,  to  M•rli^  daughter  of 
Peter  Conithwaite,  Liveipnol. 

Dk  LA  MOER— ViALlA— At  St.  Gewge's,  llanovcr-sq , 
the  Count  De  la  More,  of  Goumay,  France,  to  Caro¬ 
line  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Vialls, 
of  Twickenham. 

Hr  L— Thornton.— At  St  Luke’s.  Chelsea.  Jas.  Thos. 
Hill,  of  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  to  Mar;an,  daughter  of 
W.»e.  Thornton,  of  Cheleca. 

HonsoN— Vernon.— At  Brighton.  William  Hodson,  of 
Btatchlngtoo,  Sussex,  to  Annie  Vernon,  Brighton. 
Honey— Edward^.— At  Montgomery.  Alabama,  Capt 
Honey,  Judm  Advocate,  U.  8.  Army,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  A.  Edwards,  of  Montgomery. 

KiKTON— PoOLR.— At  Bromley.  St  Leonard’#,  the  Rev. 
Charlee  Rlrton,  of  St  Andrew’s,  Bethna^grven,  t« 
Katharine  Jane,  daughter  of  Uie  Rev.  Samuel  Guwor 
Puote,  of  FairAeid  Villa,  Bow. 

MoTTRAH  — Townsnil  — At  Canotibury,  Alexander 
HoUls.  son  of  Charles  Mottraro,  to  Marian  Catherine, 
daughter  of  William  Towuend,  Manor-rd.,  Holloway. 
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Akt>R>:w»8imi-son.— At  J  .in«5  A  drew,  rtf 

Ku«w!I-m].,  tn  lutbelU,  dAUfliier  of  Ilcury  biiiipcou, 
♦f  ItapUaie.  Wliiiby. 

BUKPOKit — Ili'DsoX-At  SU  Anii'a,  Soho,  Elwin  Bar- 
ford  to  Jane  Ao^u^te,  daughter  of  James  lludsou,  of 
Oxford-atroou 

CLtr^— Low.— At  Stratton,  near  Ciroweoalcr,  the  Rer, 
T.  Clapp,  of  Exeter  Co'depv,  (txfurd,  to  Sophia  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Kathatiiul  Low,  of  Kantiooke, 
Canada. 

Coi  rKK— Campbell.— At  Edinburgh.  John  Couper,  of 
Park-atreet,  Untavenor-squarc,  to  llelau  Macfarlaii, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Elliott  Campbell, 
SurpioOD  1st  Life  Ouaida. 

DI'NKLEY— Walkek.— At  6L  Georpe'e,  Bloomsbury, 
Welter  8.,  eon  of  George  Dunkley,  of  Tooting.  Surru>-, 
to  Klixabetli,  daughter  of  John  Walker,  •(  bouthainp- 
ton-strei't,  Bi<  K>msbur>’-equare. 

Gandy— SNOWBALL.— At  Longbenton,  Captain  Chariot 
Gandy,  late  Kiug'a  Dragoon  Gwaids.  to  Dorothy 
Jaite,  daughter  of  Jeaeph  Snowball,  of  Saaton-burn 
Ilouta. 

Gaudnks  —  CVRTi^.  —  At  riaistow,  James  Martin 
Gardner  to  Elizabeth,  daugtitcr  of  ^  late  B.  Curtis, 
of  riaistow. 

IIai:rinOX— Ill’LLAKD.— At  Lincoln,  C.  Ilarrisen.  of 
Linco'o,  to  Kate  M..  daughter  of  the  late  Kicbard 
llulland,  of  Kenti«h-town. 

Mvckkcss— Mackblss.— At  Lambeth,  Georgo  Maek- 
aess,  of  Hoxton.  to  Kuth  Onnoud.  daughter  «rf  the 
late  Thomas  Mackness,  of  Commereial-road  East. 

51  VYKARD— Saxbv.— At  UersUtatn,  Alfred  I'ayiw  M.-ry- 
nnrd,  York-road,  Rattersaa,  to  Mary  Anu,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Saxby,  of  Penakurst,  Kant. 

NtsBKTT — riili'l'KN.— At  Neuchatel,  LieuL<-C<4.  Nisbett, 
B.6.C.,  ta  Maria,  widow  of  £•  E.  Pkippen,  of  Black¬ 
ford,  Sonteiset. 

(jt'iCKK— StoDOakt.— At  St  Oeorge'a,  nanoTer»sqtiar«, 
Major  Sidney  Goilolpiiin  tjuioke  (lata  hSrd  Hegt  )  to 
Georgiana,  tiaughter  of  the  late  George  Stoddurt,  of 
Rallendrick.  Perthshire. 

Kickardb— ilOBsoK. — At  Beckiagham,  Vetts,  Lt.-Col. 
hickarda,  D.3.C.,  to  Julia  Fraaicea,  duughtor  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Tophain  Hobaou,  of  BeekiitglMin. 
SliooliRtDOE — Salmon. — At  8t.  BotoVh.  Biultopsgata. 
lluflgaard  Sboubridge,  of  QuikKord,  tu  Lucy  White- 
ley,  daughter  of  Uie  late  Tliontaa  Salmon,  of  Beckiug- 
batn  lull,  Eaeex. 

Short — Barry. — At  KUbrin.  John  Baring,  aou  of 
Francis  Barii^  Short,  of  Uickham,  Devmi,  to  Lily, 
daughter  of  William  Norton  Barry,  of  Castieour, 
esunty  Cork. 

SLATER— UANXroRD.— At  CoTantiy,  ti>a  Rev-.  Charles 
Stibbert  Slater,  of  Nottingham,  to  Emily  Ana, 
daughter  of  T.  Kansford,  of  Coventry. 

Stapleton— Coe. — At  SouUi  Haokucy.  John,  of 
Mr.  Stapleton,  of  Stoke  Newington,  to  EUiabetfa  Ann, 
daughter  of  W.  Cox,  of  CkiswelV^treoc 
Ta^KKR- PATEK90y.— At  Glasgow,  John  Tasker.  late 
Copt  ILA,,  to  Agnes  Valentine,  daughter  of  Walter 
Paterson, 
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Allen— Bolsraw.— At  Church  Minshnll,  George,  eon 
of  George  Allen,  of  Eeeelesteu,  Cheater,  to  Harah 
Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  Bolshaw,of  Miuahull  Hall, 
Cheshire. 

ASHWORTH— B:ackwood.— At  8l  Goorgo's,  Ilanowr- 
aqu-  re.  F.  C.  Ashwortli,  to  Chariotte,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Blackw'ood,  Bart 
Br.RUY— Sk:WKR.s  —At  Curry  Uivel,  Thomas  Darl>y.  ten 
of  Thomas  Kerry,  of  lialkiuHitreet,  BelgraveHuiaare, 
to  Ix)ui4a  .Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Sewers,  of  Curry 
Rival,  Somerset. 

Cartkr — Child. — At  Hackney,  Edwin  Jonaa  Carter,  of 
(in;*ton.  to  Eathor,  dau:;hler  of  Henry  Child,  of  King 
Edwanl's-roail,  Hackney. 

CoiA'lX>l'Gii — FuRST.iLU — At  Edinburgh.  Henry  Vc>»ey 
Cohiough,  of  liubliu,  to  Kute,  daughter  of  John  For- 
atall,  Edinburgh. 

COLTllUlt'tT— Juii.vsoN.— At  SL  Stefihen’a,  Canonbory, 
James  Bunter  Colthurst.  of  Tyr  Phil,  Giamorganshtre, 
to  Isabella  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Johnson,  of 
Islington. 

Crowdy — Ci:oE*i>T.— At  Cheltenham,  Arthur  Crowdy, 
of  BiUesley  Hall,  Warwiekshire,  to  Mary  Harriett, 
daughter  of  Admiral  Ci'owdy,  of  Cheltenham. 
Ee-swoeth — Buios — At  Turnham-gree^i,  Menrv  John, 
•on  of  Henry  RSsworth.  of  Tunihani^rreen.  Middle 
•ex,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Bigga, 
of  D^nark-hilL 

FKOAN-PEteF-— .\t  Guernsey,  Richard  Femn,  Old 
Charlton,  to  Annie  Sarah,  daughter  of  Clifford  I'oaae, 
of  Guemaey. 

FisiiEE  —  D  tWES.  —  At  Kingaton-o>Tbame»,  J'hn 
Alfred  Fisiter.  of  Suvlilt«>a,  to  Jilarian  Jane  Stuart, 
daaghter  of  the  late  William  Dawes,  of  Sydney,  New 
South  W'ales. 

II.ITCHETT— W'EBSTr.R.— At  St.  Andrew’s,  Hall>orii- 
hill,  Franei«.  son  of  the  late  Tlnmi.o*  Hatehatt,  to 
Hannah.  Uaugliter  of  the  late  Wil  turn  Webster. 
LiMBY— James— At  Avenne-road,  Kt.  John'o*wood, 
Samuel  Libby,  Nuv.  IJeiit.  ILN..  to  Ihnma  Harriet, 
daughter  of  tlie  lateTh'»uas  Jame«,  of  No«>toD  House, 
Finchley  New-roa-i. 

Macartney — Gilmak. — At  We«t  Brompton, the  Rer. 
Sydney  Parkyns  Macartn*^'.  to  Amy  Aimdia,  dauglitcr 
of  Ellis  James  Oilman,  of  Boltons. 

Marers — JrBBER.— At  Fulham,  Edward  Howard 
Markes,  aun  of  Charles  Smith,  of  Ivv  I^lge,  Fnlhatn. 
to  MargErcf  Emily,  daughter  of  flenry  Jabber,  of 
Percy  Cross  House,  In  the  same  pariah. 

MrEEM — Jones  — At  Woburn-aquare,  Phtneaa,  eon  of 
titc  Rev.  Eml.  Myers,  of  Kuins^te,  to  Dma,  daughter 
of  the  late  Aaron  Jones. 

Underwood — Clarke,- AtOxfo  d.R.  Underwivid,  of 
W’iiK'hcatcr,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  J.  Clarke,  of 
Walton-atreeC 

WainmaN-Ckosslet.— At  Halifax.  Wmiam  Henry, 
son  of  Beujamin  Watnman.  of  Leeds,  to  l.oia,dBagh* 
ter  of  Robeit  CroMley,  of  Halifax. 

WooLLAM  -  Eii4.lOT. — At  Paddington.  Charles,  wm  of 
.Tohn  W'ooliam.  of  8l  Alban'a.  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Edward  Eden  Elliot,  late  of  Bowibny. 

WkiOHT— TayixiR.— At  Saffron  Wahlon,  Chae.  Henry 
Wright,  of  Ilorringer-Hall,  SuffolE.  to  Elien  Eliza, 
danriiter  of  Joaa^  Loeand  Taylor,  of  Saffron 
Walden. 


O.-toVr  l.V 

BOCLT— Davis.— At  rnHo,  F.  Cecil  Boult,  of  Liv«r|M>ol, 
to  Helen  G.  Davis,  of  M'>hnc,  Alabama,  U.S.  Ametiea. 

CiiAMOKKLAiN— lU'LU  —At  KL  Mary  o.  Isiin.non,  Henry 
Savol.  son  of  tlie  late  II.  Chamlie^in,  of  Pentonvillc, 
to  Pauline  Margaret,  daughter  of  J.  Barr,  of  Qibeon- 
■i|uare,  Islington. 

CUANKT- Pin.  -  At  West  Hackney,  J.  R.  Craney.  of 
Mitford  Villas,  to  Rosaline,  dau^ter  of  Henry  Pitt, 
of  llarkoer. 

Ckawi.EY— ^L'RNSY.— At  Margate,  John  Crawley,  of 
Wood-street,  Clieapside.  to  Sarah  Anne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Nclsou  Uoldiug  Quruey,  of  Lovain^plaoe, 
Islington, 

Flemino-Brandok.— At  St  MartinVIn-tbe-Fields, 
John  Willis  Flcmi'^g,  of  Stoneham-park,  ta  Laura, 
daugliter  of  the  lab*  J.  Brandon,  of  Ciarges-streei. 

Fvek— Jonas.— .\t  Dalton.  J.  Hamilton  ryfe,  of  the 
Middlu  'i  cinple,  to  5L'ry  Klizaboth,  daughter  of  Henry 
L.  Jonas,  of  Daltm-in-Fumess,  Lancashire. 

G.Al>^DLN— Cl.auk,- .At  Hammersmith,  Edwd.  James,  | 
ton  of  James  Eyrt  Gadsden,  of  lAinnion,  Brittany,  to 
Emilie  Uo.«aUe  Sophia,  dau^ter  of  George  Clark,  of 
HainitiersmUli. 

Gower— INNEA.— At  Christ  Chnn  h,  IHghbmy,  William 

BIcekIv  Gower,  of  Colombo,  (leylon.  Co  Agn^, daugh¬ 
ter  of  ilubert  lunea.  Myra  Villas.  Hampstead, 

Gkoombkidck— WKDKur.i.L  —At  TIteydon  Uois,  Essex, 
Charles  Parsoll  GrcH>rol>Hdge  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter 
of  William  Woderell,  of  Thevdon  Itns. 

llit.L-C.VTi.BY.— At  St  Georgr'a.  llloomshnry,  Charles 
James,  son  of  tlic  lase  Itenrv  Hill,  of  St  Petersburg, 
to  Uhoda  Mary,  daughter  o^  thu  late  Jas.  J{.  Cattley, 
of  the  same  place. 

Howard  •CiruTi.'i.  -  At  Kenchatcl.^^witaerland,  Edwd. 
Howard,  of  Thatohsm,  Berks,  to  Elizabeth,  dauglitcr 
of  Joscpli  Cunis.  of  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

JL’I’.-— Lewi.-l— TUASK— Lk wi>.— .\t  Krowu  Candorer, 
Charlas,  son  of  Henry  Jupp,  of  CoMiam,  Surrey,  to 
I'hailotM  Louisa,  dnugliter  of  Lswrence  Lewis,  of 
Chilton  Cand-'ver,  Hants;  also,  at  the  tame  time  and 
place,  Wiliiam.  son  of  William  'IVask.of  Norbm-sub- 
liatmlon,  Sumeroetshiro,  to  Ellctt  daughter  of  Law*- 
rrsice  lo'wit. 

Lo.vu— WinuAM.— At  St  Mark's,  North  Andley-atreet, 
Commander  Samuel  Long,  K.N'.,  to  Alice  Jaite.dnugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Vioc-Cbancellor  Sir  James  Wigram. 

Lyons— liRNsO.v.— At  Hickmansworth,  John  (klward 
Lv'ons,  late  Captain  4dth  Rugt.,  to  Oortnule  Angnstn,  i 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  lUoaon,  of  Ukktnsna- 
worth. 

Man.sui;idoc— Flower.— At  Neuehatel.  Switxerland. 
William  Henry  Maiisbrtdge,  of  Camden-square,  to 
Emily  Agnes,  ^ughter  of  William  Flower,  of  Cante- 
lowes-road. 

Mkowin— Jackson.— At  Folkoatnne,  Aaron  Medwin, 
of  Folkestone,  to  Louisa  daughter  of  the  late  Benja¬ 
min  Jackson,  of  Kenniiixt4>a 

Nki.s<)N— R  >WLKY.— At  Hurst,  John,  son  of  the  late 
William  Nel»<tn,of  Heaton  5Iersoy,to  Alice  Campbell, 
daogtiter  of  the  late  Alexander  Butl.r  Rowley,  Of 
Manchester. 

Pakkieh— Lane  — At  All  Saints',  Eliza,  daughter  of 
William  Parkins,  of  St.  Jolm's-wond,  to  Frederick 
(juiucev,  son  of  John  Lane,  of  Great  Berkhaiup- 
atoad.  HertA. 

Paenell— DirxN.— At  Gordon-equare,  Arthur  Parnell, 
Capt.  ILE.,  to  Marj’  Anna,  daughter  of  Alfred  Ronae 
D mn,  late  of  Aint^rlev,  Gloucrstershire. 

Parky— Barton.— At  ilovlake.  Edwd.  Hughes  Parry, 
Llangollen  Feehan.  to  ilnrgaret^a  Aunlo,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Tiuley  Barton,  of  The  Gap,  Hoylake, 
Cheshire. 

Pl’LLiN— Baker.- At  Grcndon,War\vicksliiro,Winiatn 
Henton  l*oilin,  of  Leamington,  to  Mary  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Joseph  linker. 

RoWLiND — King.— At  Buckingham,  Thomas  .Tnhn, 
son  of  John  Rowland,  of  Iloltyb.ink,  near  Wood- 
stack,  Oion,  to  5IarT  Jane,  daughter  of  Davis  Porter 
King,  of  Buckingham. 

SliAW— Finch.— At  I'embury,  Kent,  sir  .Tohn  Chsrles 
Kenward  Shaw,  Bart.,  of  Kenwtirds.  to  Sophia 
Emma  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  John  William  Finch, 
Capu  It  N.,  of  Knight’s  Place. 

SntNC — Norton.— At  Hutton  Courteney,  Berks,  Henry 
Martyn,  ton  of  Richard  Stone,  of  Marchani,  B«r-<s,  to 
Margaret  Mary,  daughter  of  lianiel  Norton,  of  Cork. 

VAWDUt.Y-llUNT.— At  SL  Jude’s,  Chelsea,  William 
Vawdrey.  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Hunt, 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

WiiiTK— Hilton.— At  Nsckhigton.  John  Baker  \^*hite, 
of  Sheetend  House,  to  Dora, daughter  of  Ca)>i.Hilton, 
of  Na-'klngton  Itnise. 

Williams — Dickinson.— At  Llandovery.  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Williams,  of  Brecon,  to  Fran¬ 
ces  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Douglas 
Dickinson,  of  Glanhonddu,  Brecon. 

Williams— Gkokoe.— At  Si>>ke  Bishop,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  the  Rev.  Frederick  Edgell  Wllliamt,  of  Clifton, 
to  L>*dia,  daughter  of  Alfred  George,  of  llowuside, 
Stoke  Bishop. 

WooD-ThorniIILI-— .\t  St.  Rarionr*s,  Paddington, 
Samuel  Frederick,  son  of  Richard  Woo»l.  of  Rugby, 
to  Evelyn  Mary,  darghter  of  Walter  Thornhill,  of 
Warwick-road,  Maida-hill. 


C  vRE— Drake.— Ai  St.  Olles'o,  CamberwelL  Jaa  Carr, 
of  Craumer-roa  1,  Brixtou,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Thoa. 
Drake,  of  Park  Lmlge,  Peckltam-^a 
CdxkT— Barrett. — A*  Anfleld  Liverpool,  Herbert 
Co  ley,  of  Grafton  Court,  Warwiekshire,  to  Mary 
Klizaiteth,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Barrett,  of  LiverpooL 
Db  FleUUY— lloi'E.— At  Rhclnsveiler.  Grand  D.tchy  of 
Baden,  Cliff<)rd  Arthur,  Vicouiro  de  Floury,  to  Emilio 
Ylathilde.  daughter  of  the  lute  Adrian  Joon  Hope. 

'  Ht’NTKK— Man.MNg.— At  Holy  Trinity,  Mar>-lelKme, 
Henry  Samuel  Hunter  to  Rosaline  Helen,  daughterof 
Joseph  5Inmtl«g.  ef  Ruston-road. 

Moroan— PlaysiRD.— At  Hi.  Mary’s,  Stoke  Kewinp- 
lou,  LieuL-Col.  W.  D.  Moipan.  IVS  C.,  to  Eotily  Rosa, 
daughter  of  the  late  George  liaysied,  of  Woidliurs*, 
Sussex. 

pATON.-DUKBa.— At  Dalston,  David  Paton,  ef  Leeds, 
to  Marian,  daughter  of  tbe  Kev  C.  Dukea. 

I’  Pr.tn— CAINR.H. — At  St.  Paul’a  KHigb&sbridga,  Josiah 
Peed,  of  Eastharopstead,  Woklugham.  to  Selina 
Harriet  Sybella,  dA<ghter  of  Geo^  C  Catuee,  of 
Cbester-terraee,  Baton-eqaare. 


Prat- pRORTJf.-At  St.  Luke’s,  Westboumc.p«, ^ 
Mercy,  daughter  of  Henry  Fuat,  to  Charius  Wi.iian 
Prohyn. 

Roweit— SKBNTLBDkRY.  —  At  TaPaul,  John  Q. 
l.’owcit,  of  Rangoon,  to  Caroline,  daugiiter  of  A 
Bkcntk-bsry,  of  West  Looe.  Comwall. 

Smith— BOKEUE.VURR.— At  8  ratford,  Bow,  W{ll»a« 
lleniy  Smith,  of  5lunse-t«-ira<;%  Dalston,  to  RebroeE 
tlangnter  of  the  lata  Joliu  Boreheugcr,  of  Osborn* 
street,  HpitalfleMa 

8mi  1 II — Jones.— .\t  Hornsey.  Henrv  Rawlings,  son  of 
H.  Smith,  of  11  imscy,  to  Elitu  F^mma,  d  lughter  of 
William  Jones,  of  Hornsey. 

Y'kates  —  BoULf.ER.— At  "h».  PtHer’s,  B iton-square, 
Geor}(C  Hanry  Ilrctiar,fli  Yeatesof  l  ark  liciid,  tVv*i- 
morelaud,  to  Caroline  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Joka 
lioulger,  of  Cambridgc-sti-ect,  Kcclestuu-aiiuare. 
Ocleftcr  U. 

NBW.all  —  DS'sct’KY.— At  Kensington  OM  Church, 
Licut-Col.  NetMtll,  U.A.,  to  Maria  Margaret  Dcsbury, 
of  .Norland-aqu.-ire. 

Pankhi'est-Pdw.— At  St.  Giles's,  Camberwell,  re¬ 
ward  Paiikhurst  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Charles  Pow.  ol  Peckhain. 

Pl'RKls— PoLlllLi..— Ai  Liverpool, Charles  Purkls,  lata 
of  Wooloten,  near  Southampton,  to  Mmia,  d;iugfalsr 
of  the  late  Captain  Polhill,  1st  Dragoon  tiiinrUs. 

SI*  NsLEY-SrAUDliroN.— At  Ron  8l  KiMa.  near 
hlciboume.  Howard  Spensley,  of  MeI>M>umc,  to 
M.'.rtha  Tasnmuia,  daughter  of  the  late  Simon 
Staughtoii,  of  Esfi-rd  Station,  near  Melliounie. 
Thomson  HkidkmaN.— At  Briglilon,  David  Lionel, 
a-tu  of  David  Thomson,  of  Eastbmnie-terrace,  to 
Antonina,  daughter  of  W.  F.  Ileldeman,  of  Holland- 
rood,  Brighton. 

Octob.'r  20. 

ATKINSON— IlAUTLBY.— At  Lo«,  Riohunl  Henry  Atkln- 
aon,  Lieut.  14th  Ragt.,  h»  Martha  Whiiirvd  Amite, 
daughter  of  the  late  Ja «.  Hartley,  of  Kllham.  Kent. 

B ALLkiNK— Oaudnek.— Ac  Ash-naxt-KniHl wlHi,  Kent, 
the  Rov.  Ge<trge  Oraiigu  Bulleiiw,  ef  llletchingdon, 
Oxon,  to  Florcitoe,  daughter  of  tue  late  A.  Uordacr, 
of  A«h-iicxt-Sandwich,  Kent 
Bkll— Tylek.— At  Linton,  Camhs,  William,  son  ef 
John  Bell,  of  Wolverlmnititon,  to  Myra  I’ortway, 
daughter  of  James Tvier,  ef  Linton. 

Bukrol'OIIEn  — O.NALOW.— At  OxeiiKall,  O1oitfl«*ster- 
shire,  the  Rev.  Robert  BnrrotigHes,  of  Krtglitou, 
Norfolk,  to  Caroline, daughterof  Richard  F. Umlow, 
of  Hiardens,  Glonecstersldra. 

Cot'KU— Newuy.— At  jislne,  Snailli,  Rob<«rt  Coek«,  of 
Noxten,  Co  Mnry,  daughter  of  John  Newby,  of  Pol- 
liugton,  Hnaith,  Yorkshire. 

Cl’RWEN— Jknkins.— At  Weston  S.  Mare,  R..U.  F.wlng 
Ciirwen,  of  Weatcrleu  St.  Andrew’s,  Fifeahire,  to 
EUuinor  Moore,  daughter  of  George  Jvnkina.  of 
Weston  S.  Mare. 

DEL't’K  ATKINXON.— At  IlMUpstcnd,  Skliiry  Charlos, 
son  of  the  late  Tlixmas  Cictries  Druee,  of  Hvidon,  to 
linnnah,  daugittor  of  the  kite  Janios  Atki  ison,  of 
Kirkby  Thorw,  YVestmorelimU. 

Eager  —  H«*kkb.— At  Godnlming,  Edward,  ^on  ef 
Edward  Eager,  of  Godaluiing,  to  Mary  Alice,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Henry  Koker,  of  Godalniiiig. 

Gamriku  —  UoHK.— At  Chclu-nhsm,  i<klwtird  Parr> 
Gaaibior,  Csfit  U.E.,  to  Mina  Ruth,  daughter  of  th« 
Dto  William  Koae.  of  the  Miiidle  Tempte. 

GoDDAKI>— FENtYfCK— At  (Hd  Milverton,  Warwick- 
shire,  George  Stvplieu  Godilanl,  Asnist.-Paynisstcr  ol 
il.M.S.  Royal  Oak,  to  Christophine  Sarah  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  CresAwvil  Fenwick. 
llli.Ttf.N’— KiUDLN.— At  Faversham,  Tlionins  Fooid,uou 
of  Capt.  Hilton,  of  Canterbury,  to  Mary  Jane,  ilaugb- 
ter  of  William  Rigden,  of  Faversham. 

IloDSON— TksNlKU.— At  Brighton,  John  ILxDon,  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  to  lleleu,  daughter  of  Edward 
Ttfsder,  of  Turnhnm-green. 
lIi’TTON  — Dundas.— At  SL  James's,  Paddington, 
Albert  Hutton,  of  Druumially  llouae,  co.  Cavan,  to 
Susan  Caroline,  daughte<-  of  the  late  James  Duudas, 
of  Manor  Hamliton,  oo.  Leitrim. 

IMTEY’— McKee.— At  Sl  James's,  Weatboumc-tcrrace, 
Hastings  Edwanl  Mackenzie,  son  of  Major  Haotings 
Iinpcy.  Bengal  Army,  to  Mary  MargersL  daugbicr  ef 
the  late  Jotm  Aiezauder  HoKea,  of  Derry. 
RiriiAUUMON  —  CocUK.iNE.  —  At  EdlitbuiTrh,  James 
Thomas  Stewart  Riohards<»i>,  of  Pltfour,  to  Harriet 
Georgina  Alice,  daughter  of  the  late  Rupert  John 
Cochrane,  Halifax,  Nova  Hcotiu. 

RoLUi— Maclean.— At  Sl  Jamas’s,  Piooadllly,  Joha 
Allan,  son  of  John  E.  W.  K^dls,  of  The  llemlre,  oe. 
5Ionmoutli.  to  Oeoi^riana  Marcia,  daugltter  of  Sir 
Charles  Maclean,  BHrU.of  Morvaren,  Argyl«^*l>lf*- 
Sadleik— Ki':m(KLL. — At  Kiiiiiunry,  Limerick,  R  Sad- 
leir,  Capt.  R.A..  to  Amy  Louisa,  (laughter  of  Richard 
RusHell,  of  P.nssy,  Limerick. 

Sraly — SeaLY.— At  Bition,  the  Rev.  Evan  McOregm 
Scaly  to  Lucy  Elixabeth.  daughter  of  Thomas  Sealy, 
of  Biiton,  late  CapL  iud  Regt. 

SrrruN  —  lliNE.— At  Sl  George's,  Hanover- square, 
Thomas  klnrshall,  son  of  Jsmss  ^iLm,  of  Ammie>'. 
Gloucestershire.  t>  Carollnu,  daughter  of  Oeo.  llioe, 
Siddiirgtoii.  GioucesierKhini. 

W.VLKEK—  Wood.— At  Sl  Stephen’s,  We^iKoiirne-park, 
Leslie  John,  eon  of  Capt  l^vvn  C.  K.  Waltcor,  R.N., 
to  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Charles  Wood. 
TOLEO— Hacket.— At  St.  James's,  Picoadilly,  Richard 
Newton  Young,  Caps.  iLA.,  to  Omsiunoe  Helena 
Mary.  Uaughn-r  of  the  lato  J.  O,  llacket,  of  Moor 
iluU,  Warwickshire. 

Orfe^  fL 

'  AVRi.iNO— H  iMPORD.— .\t  Kingxland,  Chavtes  Taylor 
Aveliug.  of  liomei  ton.  to  Annie,  daughter  id  James 
L'lmiii  Harford, of  Watford. 

BAitKow— Bkvan.— At  Hreoon,  South  Wales.  TSomns 
hauHiel  Barrow,  AaaisL-Sarg.  iUrd  Kegw.  to  Cathe- 
riiH*  Mary,  daugliter  of  the  late  George  liovs  lleven, 
of  Pen,  ay.C’srtnmlbenshlre. 

BLAKKY— WILKIN.— .lACKKMN  WiLKTX.— At  I>OWU* 
hem.  Camhs,  T.  IViillam  Biakey,  of  Hr  tdlow'  Y''«1(S, 
to  Hannah,  dnu;:hler;  and  at  the  aniUM  time  and 
place,  CapL  Thoniss  S.  Jiirksou,  of  Liverpool,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Martin  Wilkin,  of  Oalode,  bown- 

Boi.i'ON— POVin>. — At  St.  John'a,  Hackney,  IlmnUo 
Nelao:!  Bolton,  of  W'andsworth,  to  Priaoill^  daughter 
I  of  the  late  Ileniy'  Pouad,  e(  Stake  Kewlagtoti. 


XUM 


BIUTIIS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


At  rnM»n,  YArk*]i!r«,  Itobt 
Biichitim.i,  w(  Situ  CVntial  Aniciicc,  luEinm.-t 

Buxt'itiai  <Uu(,'lite.*  of  tho  lute  John  McLa^w,  of 
l>«.>iuer«ra. 

CABrESfTKi^— PEKX.-At  Len  J«’iftm,  Kent,  James  Car- 

Kntcr,  of  Greenwich,  to  Elieii,  dau^ter  of  Thomas 
■an,  of  Lewlutmin. 

CmtTWODE— 1Ia5*s.— At  nangemoro  Chnreh,  Lt.-Tol. 
Oaortrv  ChetwtNlt',  late  9:h  lliiMars,  to  AMco.Iaite, 
davK^litcr  af  M.  T.  Uahs,  of  Itaufrcniore,  Staffordshire. 
Datis  —  Uauxaud. — At  Uani'^bury-grow  Chatwlf 
Kichard  llartoN  Davt%  of  llurrojpate,  to  Chari  Ate, 
daufthtor  of  John  Uamani,  of  CoiDptoa*te:race, 
Cantmbnrr. 

Rkmsh  »  bcilvTABE.  —  At  8traT>mwaTa,  Henry  E. 
Ennen.  of  Pendiebury,  to  FretieHca  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Sell wabe,  of  Bron^litoH,  Mnuclieater. 
FVLLEU ->  HoitiviiY.  —  At  Liverpool,  Henry  Bishop 
Fuiitr,  of  Ozton,  Cheahlre,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  the 
late  Wm.  Ilobinson  Hamby,  of  Liver|M>ol. 

Oku  ~  ItorR.>At  ilagivy.  \Vorce>ter»hiro,  the  Rev. 
If.  Gem  to  Nancy  Louisa,  daughter  of  11.  Itafe,  of 
llagley. 

HoiKisoN— Kino.— At  Bt  Game's,  lltnover-square, 
William  Sanfonl,  ton  of  William  Kivderick 
of  Xurfeiton  Park,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Kbig, 
of  Loxwuod  ilimse,  Hiisst-x. 

lil'ij.—  B<».STKl.n*.— At  t’anoiibury,  Th  )mas  Albert,  son 
of  Tltoinaa  Hull,  ef  Kingsland.  to  llrnrietta  Vlncont, 
djughit  r  ef  John  Francis  Boutenia,  of  i'K-]ihaue*rd., 
Caso  tburv. 

Ixtii.lH— MrR!;ei.T.— At  Aehchnreh.  GI 'iicosteralitra, 
Lionel  Arthur  Lister  Inglis,  of  ]lr>>adw»y,  >Vor- 
custor,  to  Agnes  Kate,  daughter  •f  Ktlwurd  Murrell, 
of  8<)uthfle;il,  near  Teuk»*sbur>-. 

IMVING— Fak.xki.I.— At  Ar  oklin,  Now  York,  Charles 
Korsvih.  sou  of  William  Irviug,  of  liiwnicss,  to 
JteaaW,  d.tughter  of  tl«o  lata  Thus.  Willows  Faruall, 
of  LoitdiUi. 

Jf>.HrtEi.YW— Gswfll. — At  .Shrewsbury,  Freilcrlc  Joase- 
Jyn,  af  Uedcliffa>st,  Broiupton,  to  Mary  Klixabclh, 
diiughtcr  of  the  Itev.  Henry  Lloyd  Oswull,  of 
Hhi'ewsbury. 

Lockie— McNaUOIIT.— .\t  (ilcnconner,  nsar  Greenock, 
George  Lockte,  Akvab,  E.I.,  to  Magdahutc,  daughter 
of  t!ia  late  tiexrge  McNauglit,  of  (Leenock. 
Mausiiall— Lucas. —At  si,  'lb<u»a»'s,  Porim.'tn-sq., 
Thomas  Marshall,  of  High  Wyeoiube,  Bucks,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Lucas. 

SkYMOUK— WKSTON.— At  Ht,  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Charles 
tteyinour,  late  of  Gte  H.K.LC.8.,  to  8ophia  Hopkins 
Weston,  of  Bridport,  l>>jrseuhira. 

CRhWix  — Toi’Uh.— At  Uffenham,  W'orcestershire, 
Pldlip  Uriwin  to  Mery  Ami  Toplis. 

WAKD--FOSTKR.— At  8u»ckwell-grt'cu,  Chariot  William 
Ruthworth,  son  of  William  Augustus  ^Vard,  of  bur* 
Mton*liin,  to  Elisa  Jane,  daugiiter  of  the  late  Henry 
Foster,  of  rortsmoutU. 

WATkniiocsK— PiNDkR.— At  Burslem,  Btaffordthir*. 
John  Thomas  Waterhouse,  of  Honolulu,  Hnudwich 
klandt,  to  Elisabuth  Bounia,  daughter  of  the  late 
'Iliomns  I'lnder. 

Watsu.v— ilKULKY. — At  Gosforth,  Thomas  Linils.iy 
Watson,  Hawick,  to  Anna  Elisa,  duaghter  of  Thus. 
Uodley,  of  Nswcastle-on-I^na. 

October  S2. 

ATKIKSON— TATI.OR.— At  Almandhury,  J.  B.  Atkln*on, 
of  HudderstielJ,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  Jas 
bhaw  Taylar,  .^f  UuddersAeid. 

AYLkN— 'Edwards.— At  Ilursipirrpoint,  Bamt  Ayleu, 
of  Brighton,  to  Harriet  bhcirlug,  daughter  of  tite 
late  John  Edwards,  of  Brighton. 

Bauvst  —  Mason.  —  At  Brosboume,  Herts,  Iloury 
Bagust  to  Caroline,  widow  of  John  Gilchrist  kla.sou, 
of  iloddesdon. 

Bancroet— HiTcn.— At  Cambridge,  John  Wilson 
Baticroft.  of  i.i'ahoru,  to  Amelia  Apics,  daughter  of 
the  late  F.  K.  Hdch,  of  Fulbonrno,  Caniba. 
BcitRKi.siY— MAi'KiC.vzitc.— At  Maryleboiie,  Robt.  Ber« 
keley,  Canu  iWlli  Hcgt.,  to  Meta  Hay.  daughter  of 
Lk-Col.  M^ackenzic.  01  CornwalUter.,  iteg«*nt  a^park. 
Bokj  MW  icK  —  Mackay.  —  At  t'm>rr  Norwood,  Wm. 
1).  M.  Borthwick,  late  of  Uie  03:d  Uugt.,  to  Jane 
Crawford,  danglncr  of  T.  M.  Mackay,  Leiusti-r- 
gardens.  Hyde  Park. 

Briddw'ATKR— Wii.i.iAM.^—At  Llaiiflysn,  Brecknoek- 
ahire,  Lleut.*Col.  Bridgwater,  of  Klo.^mfleh1,  to  June 
diary,  widow  of  the  Uev.  >>'aUer  Joues  Wndani*,  of 
Colty  MaiiT. 

Ul’lX  —  VnUEY.  —  At  Kitbum,  William  F.  Butt,  of 
Booth-street,  l‘ark-!sno.  to  Klixa  Ann,  daughter  of 
George  Vciey.  of  The  Elms,  Kilbutti. 

CdMYNS— 'MaCi'R.— At  Bt.  George's,  HQUOver-square, 
Joseph  Coniyns,  of  Glensgary,  Lhiblin,  to  Amelia 
Kate,  daughter  of  W.  Mavor,  at  rark-strtet,  Gros- 

veuor-K.iuare. 

ChaIK— Wakkk.v.— At  8f.  Paul's,  Knigbtsliridgo,  RobL 
William  Craik,  late  of  atreatliain,  to  Lucy,  widow  of 
William  Wanvn,  Hukc-street.  8t.  JanWs. 
Faulkner — Hcmbkk.— At  Clnlst  Church,  Britton, 
Frank  Faulkner,  of  Northampton,  t  >  Emma  Anue, 
daughter  of  WUlinm  Humber,  of  Britton. 

O  vitNKK— Ll'Si'tiMitk..— At  E  ifleld,  .?as.  Gamer,  of 
Kensingtou,  to  Frances  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Lusconitie. 

IIahi  kk— WB-ST.*— At  Clapham-oommoii.Bamuel  Shep- 
ha:d,  Mti  of  Samuel  Hur]>^'''  of  Cp|>er  T<>utlng,  to 
Altec  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wiliiam  Ttioruton  West, 
oi  Clapham-pai'k. 

Jaudin  I'.—  Nit'iloLKOX.— At  Christ  Cliureh,  Laneaster- 
ga.e,  Ibibert  Jardine,  B.C.S.,  to  Barah  Grace,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Kobt  Nicholson.  <if  Newcastlu-on-Tyne. 
JKK'hOP— Dyku.— At  Kiiigwood,  Hants,  Clisrlei  Moore 
Jesv>p.8t.iff-Surg.,to  Ellen,  daughter  of  (be  lateThov 
l>ver. 

Jones— llATriEl.P.— At  Bt.  Jann's's,  PiceadlUy,  Thos. 
Ilavard,  son  of  Thom  is  Jones,  of  Boundarv-roail,  st. 
John's-wood,  to  Eiuiua,  daughter  of  John  Murlie 
llatAeld,  of  Ksliug. 

Languuu -COMl’UN. — At  W'esion  Turville,  Bucks, 
4^»rge  Langriah,  of  The  Wyek,  near  Alton  Hants, 
to  Joifrima  Keisley,  daughter  of  Uie  late  F.  U.  Coin|>- 
liu,  of  Hatfield,  Ucita 

LKK.S— Drawbridok.— At  Rocliestrr,  Josejih  Lees,  of 
Kiiutsford.  Chaolilre.  to  Amelia  Mercia,  daughter  of 
O.  11.  Drawbridge,  of  RtK'hdeier. 

Mackay— PmUR.— At  l*aris,  Kobert  Brown  liaekay, 
of  Calcotta,  to  Euphi'asie  Adsle,  daughter  ef  the  kite 
Wllliaui  O.  Pettus,  of  Mlssmri. 


Matthias— '\ViioMrs...,.At  T^ewlKhsm,  John  Jackson 
Matthias,  of  Weston-saiier-Mare,  bi  Elixn,  daughter 
of  Kobert  Whoroea,  of  Lewisham.  Kent 

Maynard-Durrant.— At  8t.  Margaret's,  Ipswich, 
Alatandur  Gordon  ftclwyn  Maynard,  Citpt.  SW  h  Reg., 
to  Emma  Bonhia  Christina,  daughter  of  C.  M.  Dur- 
rant,  of  Ipswich. 

Mii.i.r.s— TtfiiiiRL.— At  St.  James’i.  ricradniy,  .Tohn 
Millet,  of  Tovbridge.  to  Harriett,  widow  of  ihomas 
Tyrrel,  of  the  same  place. 

Mdlphktt — SYDDAt.i.. — At  Ramsgate,  George  Everard 
Morpliett,  late  of  King's  College,  to  Hsnnah  Maiia 
Claret,  daughter  of  tho  lato  Benjamin  byddall,  of 
Manchester. 

Noakrs — Nuakcr.— At  TiinbridceWeHs,Tho«  Joseph, 
son  of  Thomas  Noakes,  of  Amliur»t-roa«t,  Ho<-kiicy- 
dowas,  to  Amy,  daughter  of  Elias  Noakes,  of  Tuu- 
bridge  Wella 

K  SWl.iN.'^Hl'titilX.a.— At  Uampstesd,  Henry  Rawlins, 
of  Thu  Grove,  llighgate-road,  to  Emily  Dale,  ilnugh- 
ter  of  John  Hug;^iHs,  of  Kosslyn  I^^c,  Haaipstead. 

r»4WL(.N.SOX— ^orm.hh.  -At  Broinlev,  Alfred  K  Raw- 
iinoon  to  Alice  Anu,  daughter  ol  W.  Cornish,  of 
Bromley. 

Rowt  KY  — G\riixkil— At  Vpper  Ilollowar,  George 
William  Kowley,  of  Angell-jtark  Villus,  Brixton,  to 
Eliza  June,  daughter  of  William  Gardner,  of  8t. 
Joha'ii-i»ark,  Upiier  Holloway. 

Smith— Char  IKK.— At  Bideford,  the  Rev.  Clement 
Kiiiith.  M.U.'s  Chaplain  Madras,  to  EniUy,  daughter 
of  T.  B.  Chanter,  of  Bideford,  Devon. 

Thomson— Bakkr.— At  8l  Gt'orge’s,  Hanovci'-s^iiinre, 
AletaiMler  Themson.  of  New  Hovd-street,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ge«U'ge  Baker,  of  U]iper  Clapton. 

W \LLAUE— tJODKN.— At  8t.  George’s,  Hano\er-sqnars, 
Nesbit  Willmighby  Wallace,  tkhh  Kuyal  UiHcs.  to 
Husan  Copley,  daughter  of  the  late  Hun.  C.  IL  Ogden, 
of  Canada. 

Wk8T— Arm.stroxo.— At  Walton-on-thc-lliU,.  Ernest 
E.  West,  of  Waterloo,  to  Uin’icho,  daugldcr  of  Ed- 
Avard  Armstrong,  of  Bootle,  near  Livcipind. 

Wyox  —  Ht'rt*iK’OC4\.  —  At  Bt.  John’s,  Paddington, 
Alfred  Benjamin  WyoQ,  of  Mortlmer-road,  Kilhurn. 
te  Kate,  daughter  of  the  latu  George  Ultchoock,  of 
Norfolk-crescent,  llyUe-fwrk. 

Oi  tuier  n. 

Binolry— Jackson.— At  8».  Matthew’s,  Barswater, 
Freilvrick  'I'homa.s,  son  of  Henry  Bliigley,  of  Millbauk, 
to  Ada  Mary,  daiigiiter  of  the’  lats  T.  'C.  Jackson,  of 
Hull. 

Ciit’KcHiiJ.  — MiLl.KTT.  —  At  Ewell,  Surrey,  George 
t'hectham  Chuiehill  to  Rosaline,  daughter  of  tliu  lato 
Frederick  Millett,  B.C.8. 

jAt.GKR.MHMiD— CI.AUKIU— At  FrcIburg,  Baden,  Dr. 
Edward  .laegeiachmid,  of  Ht.  Guorgeti,  to  .Mary  Koe, 
dau.'bter  of  tlio  lata  Peter  Koe  Cla^e,  of  Dublin. 

JoliN.sTOX  — Sa'ORKhby.  —  At  Jedburgf),  Hir  William 
Joliiistmi,  of  Kirk-hill,  to  Qeorgiann,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  William  Scoresby. 

October  Si. 

AbrOTT— Dr  MoNTMOVTNCY.— At  Stoke,  Gnildford, 
Major-General  Janies  Abbott.  K.  A.,  Richinonil  House, 
near  Guililford,  to  Anna  Matilda  (Maud),  daughter 
of  the  lato  Major  Boymond  Hen  ey  ds  Montmorency, 
Indian  Army. 

Adasis— Jui.YAN.— At  W's.At  Holloway, Samuel  .\dams, 
of  Now  Barnet.  Herts,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Julyaii,  of 
Tufnelt-park  >Vest,  Upper  Hollnway. 

Bakkk— O'CONNKLL— At  St.  AndreAv'i.  Marylebone, 
Edwin,  son  of  R-  iiertBaker.ofWormter, to  Hannah, 
duugiiter  of  John  U'Comu-ll,  of  Killarner. 

BiKruix— Zan/i.— At  Brompton,  Jean  ('iau<Ie.  son  of 
Monsieur  Camille  Bietriz,  of  Lyons,  and  Chateau  de 
Bourbomiais,  France,  to  Alexandrina,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alexander  Zansi,  of  Bronipton-cn  scent 

Br<iwN— LftK.-At  Tunbrid,;e-W^elli,  J.>hn  Burgiss 
Brown,  of  Andover,  Hants,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  lato  John  Luck,  of  Tunbridgo-Wells. 

Duncan  — WCLLKK.  — At  Brighton,  James  Duncan, 
Captain  Htth  Hussars,  to  Caroline,  daugtiter  of  tbo 
lata  J.  W'eller,  of  Fin.lon,  Sassex. 

Lai'RIK— TULLOCH.— At  Bromptoii,  Charles  Frederick, 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  Lauiie,  of  the  K«ya1  Bomliny 
Artillery,  to  Agnes  Emma,  daughter  of  tiie  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Cliartes  Wahab  Tulloeh,of  the  Old  First  Madras 
Fasilier  Utgiment. 

Bimi*.^i»X— Lovelock.- At  Fisherton,  Salisbury,  John 
HImifS«>n,  of  King-street,  Covent-ganten.  to  Nellie, 
daughter  of  Uie  late  Gabriel  Lovelot'k,  of  Coulsdon, 
hurray. 

Stkicati  — Blhcn.— At  Croydon,  Camillo  Ambroglo 
Kiafrati,  of  IHgldmry-park,  to  Ada  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thos.  Birch,  of  Maida-vale. 

Toma  — ClIKSTRiL  — At  Kensington,  Tlionias  Harris 
Llewellyn  Toms,  of  Aldridge-niad  Villas,  P>  Helen 
Ansiiell,  daughter  of  George  Clic'ter,  of  8L  AJban's- 
road,  Kensington. 

October  tC. 

DesroMBR— BARROW'.— At  Bromptoii,  Kent.  Nicholas 
Dunscombr.  Captain  S  td  Kegt.,  to  Helen  Stylo, 
daughter  of  tho  late  Arthur  Jotm  Barrow.  50th  Kogl, 

Waoo— Mkkton  — At  Frenkfort-on-Main.  Artiiur.  ion 
of  John  Wag-s  of  Gioneester-fdiire,  Portman-square, 
to  Mathiido,daugiiteruf  Halpb  Merton,  of  Fnmkfort. 

Ortober  r. 

Au.ms  —  BrcKfxnii \M.  —  At  Wdlehureh,  Bueks 
Alfred  Angustuii  Alldis,  of  Crlengull-^o\c,  Old  Kent- 
road,  to  June,  dniigbtcr  of  Thomas  Buckingham,  of 
Whltehurch,  Bueks. 

AUBt'iHNOT— ('I.AKKK.— At  Bt,  Paucras,  L1eut.-Cot 
Charles  G.  Arbuthnut,  Rfl.A.,  to  Caroline  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Wllliani  Clarke,  of  Twuedside,  Barbudtfs. 

Booth— .Saul— Stii.Rh—HaUL.— At  S^mth  Croydon. 
Alfred  Booth,  of  liopwtNMl,  near  Manche^Ur,  to 
IxHiisa  Saul,  of  Croydon,  daughter  of  the  late  Wiliiam 
Saul;  also  Waiter  htiles.  of  West  Hackney,  P)  Grace 
8aul,  daughter  of  William  SauL 

Carry- 110H’RLL.—At  Nruehatel,  Switzerland,  Henry 
WHIism  Carey,  of  8utt<  n,  to  Helen,  daughter  of 
William  May  llowell.  of  Carshalton. 

COLVII.LE— WIIITWRLL.— At  WestbufTT,  John  Wilson 
Colville,  of  Hale,  Cheshire,  to  Anna  Slaria,  daughter 
of  Jolin  Whitwell,  of  Kendal. 

DAvr.NPOvr— tX'Uiis.— At  Caynham,  Salop,  Harry 
Tichbonie  Davenport,  of  Longport  Hall.  Htafford- 
•hire,  to  Georgina  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  Williara 
[  Curtis,  Bart.,  of  Lmdlow. 


Da  Tig  —  Dickson.  —  At  Bt  Andrew  s,  WelN-etroet, 
Oeorga  Christoplisr  Davie,  K.A.,  to  Annlu  nnrah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  A.  H.  Uicks«)n,  of  Hariov-.s?s.*i*t. 

DyM!«— Clrwn.— At  Sonthp'O  t.  William,  ■4m  of  the  late 
W’illiam  Dyas,  of  Kells,  oo.  Meath,  to  Lizzie,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  James  Clews. 

0km — ASUWRll. — At  Batiiwlek,  Bath,  Henry  Ocm, 
Captain  47th  Rogt,  to  Marla  8arat,  daughter  of 
William  Asbwell. 

Gi.  \L^4TuNR—KI<'llAR^5.— At  Wrexham.  James,  son  of 
Thomas  Murray  Gladstone,  to  Annie,  dangbter  of  the 
late  John  Richards. 

UawKi.N— Wilcox.— At  Bristol,  the  Rev.  E.  llawkin, 
of  Loudon,  to  Hartiel  Dix  Wilcox. 

IlKNLKY— OoRK-At  8L  James's,  Ptecadilly,  Arthur 
Henley,  Ceptain  52nd  Re^.,to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  Gore,  of  Derrymore,  eo.  Clare. 

Lamottr— Oaklky.— At  i:oulog;>e-sur-Mer.  Anotole 
I^amotre  to  Le'>ntlne,  lUnghter  of  John  Oakley. 

Mli.xo — JoNE8. — At  Ealing,  Jas.  Miles,  of  Tunbrh'go 
^Vellt,  to  Anna  Marla,  daughter  of  the  late  riyve 
Jones,  of  Baling. 

Morrix— IIUGiiRS  —  At  Trefnant,  near  Denbigh,  Prien 
Morris,  of  Plae  Clough,  to  Catherine  Anne,  daaghter 
•■f  Dr.  Hughes,  Llangollen. 

SfoRitiH — I’ARTRIDUN.  —  At  Wandsworth,  Joseph 
Morris,  of  C'aversham,  to  Kinily,  daughter  of  Edward 
Parti  bige,  of  Lancaster  I^o  lg?,  Wandsworth. 

Nxmi— C«>w.si,ADX.— At  Erlfirii.  near  Reading,  tbo 
Rev.  Alozaiiiler  Nash,  of  sta*  dlth-with-Hartiwlcke, 
Gloueestershlre,  to  K1lzal>rth  Anne  Hinart  (Bess  e), 
daughter  of  William  Wallace  Cowalaitc,  of  Erlelgh, 
Borka 

PrTiK.s— McNair.- At  Bath,  Ralph  Entwisle,  son  of 
the  Kev.  Thomas  I'etcrs,  of  Kastington,  Ghmecster- 
shiitL  to  Harriet  Rosa,  daughter  of  the  late  Lient.- 
Col.  Robt  McNair,  Bengal  Anny. 

SCAUGIL?,— Kkxnkdy.— At  Lut  m,  Frank  Chapman 
Scargill,  of  Hramingham,  near  Lut»ii,  to  KHzabetb, 
widow  of  Ciiarles  Burton  Kennedy,  of  Kirklands, 
near  Ulverston. 

SlTWtLl.— C00K90N.-At  Mcld-m,  Northambertainl, 
llonorius  Sisaon  .sitwell,  Livut  R.R.,  to  Laura,  dau.?h- 
ter'of  John  Cookeon,  of  .Mcidon  Park,  Northumber¬ 
land. 

8tiiTH-Doi)l>.— At  Ncweastle-on-Triie,  William,  son 
of  the  late  William  8inith.  of  Hanehton  Castle, 
Nortiiumberiand,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Dodd,  of  Kewrastle. 

BTANSTitLn — CoXALf-— .Vt  •'t*.  Haviour’s.  South  Hamp¬ 
stead,  Richard  8tansft.*hl,  of  .steels'a-terraee,  Haver- 
s'ock-hlll,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  lute  Wm. 
('oxall.  of  liitchin,  Herts. 

Swan— D\wi;s.— At  Moselev,  Worcestertlnre,  John 
(teorge  .Swan,  of  Kedear,  Vorkshire,  to  .l.ina  Anne, 
daughter  of  W.  II.  Dawes,  of  Mosviey  Hall. 

Wat.son-IIurt.— At  Kensington,  .lames  Pructor.  ton 
of  John  tVatson,  of  Castleearrwk.  CnmlH-rla  'i,  to 
Clara  Julia  Victoria,  danghter  of  Edward  Hunt,  04 
Kensiiigtoii-cresecnt. 

Wic  kham— Faiktax.— At  Newton  Kyme,  Yorkshire, 
William  Wiekham  Wickham  to  Katharine  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Fairfax. 

OiloVr  r^. 

AlTKKW— CAMPBri.l..— At  Nottlng-hfll,  R.  T.  Aifken, 
cf  Glasgow’,  to  IsnlM'lIa  Gibson,  daughter  of  John 
CanipU'll. 

Andukw— Blayney.— At  Ouariford,  Great  Mulvem* 
Charles  Andrew,  of  (bimpsiall,  near  8f«>ck|>ort.  to 
Jane  Margaret  Hlayney.of  Dripahill,  W'-reosierNhireu 

BEVEltLKY—OKiiK.— At 'Broadwater,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Webber  Beverley  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  lain 
George  Orme,  of  Broadwater. 

BliDTl — .TOliNHo.v.— At  Ilemingt»n.  Nortliamptonshim, 
tbe  Rev.  Charles  George  Kolnirt  Bireb,  of  Hruncaater, 
Norfolk,  to  M.irtha  Jane,  dair/bterof  the  Rev.  Frede¬ 
rick  Johnson,  of  Luddincrton-;.'i>h-lleiningrnn. 

Boo(;9 — ADDI.son.— At  Southsea.  Arthur  Anatdl  Boggs* 
Lieut.  Mth  Regt.,  to  Francos  Clarion,  daughter  of  the 
late  Joseph  Addison,  of  Dramleaning.  CumbrrIamL 

CalDRCOTT— WouTO.— At  Neurhatcl,  William  YValsois 
Caldecott,  of  Baslngatoke.  Hants,  to  Hiuan  Kmily, 
daughter  of  William  Worts,  of  Coleheeter,  K«s«x. 

Cook— Low K.— Laws— LnwR.— At  Siamfoid,  John 
Cook,  of  Trtlenhall,  Wolverhampton,  to  Emily, 
second  danghter;  and  Henrx'  Laws,  of  Ipswich,  to 
Augusta,  fourth  danghter  of  C.  Lowe,  of  Btamfonl. 

DtRaYSiiiRE— Letty. — At  Christchurch,  CUngbton, 
iiy  the  Rav.  Dr.  Blakenev,  1).1>..  assisteil  by  the  Kev. 
J.  E.  Bltkency,  JT.A.,  o'f  Shefflrt«l.  and  tho  Rev.  W. 
i'reston,  hrothers-ln-!aw  of  the  hridegn-om,  the  Rev. 
IbMijamin  Stewart  Dariiyshire,  fourth  sou  of  H.  Dar- 
bysliire,  K.sq..  J.P.,  Kenyon  Moiml,  Claughton,  to 
Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  O.  Lccte,  E*4‘( 
WiKidlelgh.  Claughton,  CSesbIre. 

Dk  \GON— llouTON.— At  Kiehm<md,  Surrey,  Chariot 
I^eacon,  of  Ormesby.  Yorkshire,  to  Esther  Susannah 
Eaton,  dau.;hter  of  Kobt  Horton,  of  Richmond, 
Surrev. 

DiM’MMitND— Bayi.AT.— At  Kirhy-on-Bsin,  Lineolu- 
sbire,  the  Kvv.  Arthur  Mislop  Drumraoml  to  Armyual 
Marv,  danahter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  K.  BayUy,  of 
Kirlty-on-Rain. 

L.MtAUt's  —  MKVKI19.  —  At  Ilanover-sqoare,  Samuel 
I.nxarus.  of  llstton-garden,  to  Isaltella,  daaghter  of 
Michael  Meyers,  of  Warwlek-creseent,  Maida-hilL 

M  \VM  TON- Hkraw. — .\t8t.  Matthew's,  llrixton.  Joshua 
Mayston,  of  Croyd  >n,  to  Mary  Brooks,  daughter  of 
the'late  J«>hn  Bream,  of  Kennington. 

P.YI1.S4INS — Wakrkx.— At  Isleworth,  George  rnrsous, 
I'f  t'ol'esrt,  to  Elizabeth,  danghteruf  tho  late  WUllain 
Thontas  Warren,  of  Isleworth. 

October  99. 

ArsTix- «!»ooxfli.— At  St  Stephen’s,  Camden-town* 
Samuel  P.  Austin,  of  bimdorUnd,  h*  Marian  Yorke, 
(Ijiigiiter  of  Professor  Spooner,  Royal  Veterinary 
College.  Lzmdnn. 

Br.iD.Nitt'RG — Fkkuktia. — At  Bt  Michael's,  Chester- 
squaro,  Baron  Joseph  Theodore  Karg  Bebeuburg,  of 
Keiehenhall,  Bavaria,  to  Frances  IsaUdla,  daughter 
of  the  lato  .1.  A.  Prerichs,  of  Cheltenham. 

DKiiDALL-PiiiM.ii’ra.— At  Beckenham,  Kent,  Tioa. 
Betidali,  Fincbingflold,  Eseex,  to  I^ouisa  Gertrude* 
daughter  of  John  Plilllipps,  Padstow.  Cornwall. 

Bki.L— Ilt'TtTiRR.— At  Bt  George's,  Bl04>mtbury.  Wil¬ 
liam  Belt  New  Brighton,  Che^ro,  to  Helen  lllliUre 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Lleut-^L  Anhor  Butcher,  ef 
Gosport,  Hants. 
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Bodgkr-Taylor.— At  St.  lupoUit'a,  Floreoee,  dauglt* 
ter  of  John  B^MVer.  of  Gotsmore,  llcrUf  to  John 
Tavlor,  of  llitcUkif  llortA.  .  , 

Clow  —  Okavks.  —  At  MarylebO'e  Church,  JoMph 
Charloa  Clow,  of  North-?ftt«,  UeRC  •  tVpark,  to  Caro¬ 
line  Eliaabcth  Gravea,  of  Gloaco»ler-place,  I'oitmau- 

Bt^UBkUC— BuUKIKS.— At  St  Jamcaa,  Clerkenwell, 
Guorge  Dearberg  to  Anna,  daughter  of  D.  Uruuiea, 
of  Porcy-circu*.  , 

GcKKKriKLO-UlDDLLTOX.— At  Bingley,  Yorkshire, 
Froderick  Greenfleld,  of  Wimbledon,  Hurrey.  to  Alice 
Margaret,  dauicbter  of  George  Middleton,  of  Uinglry. 

lloLDLX— AiRsWOUTH.— At  BrelgUtinet.  Lancaalnre, 
Cliarlea  UenrY  Itolden,  of  Bolton,  to  Mary  Agues, 
daughter  of  Uie  late  Joseph  Ainsworth,  of  Bolton. 

Luxu^Ur  At  Sl  Barnabas,  llomscy-road,  t  •■ear 
Alexander  lx>ng,  of  Brixton*roa  I,  to  Ijoul&a  Mary 
Keitae,  dan^ter  of  the  late  Samuel  Beall. 

Mellor-Siiaw.— At  St  John  a,  Paddington,  James 
R  ,  son  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Mellnr,  to  Anne  Jaue, 
(laughter  of  Thomas  Shaw,  of  Hydo-imrk-squar^ 

SdiTC'iiKNKR— Bl’XTOX. — At  St  Matthew's,  Oakley- 
sjuare,  Henry,  son  of  Hcniy  Milchener,  of  8t  Pan- 
c.as,  to  Ehaa,  daughter  of  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Chaning- 
lon-sireet,  Oakknr-square.  ... 

O'Malky— JoXk.s.^At  Bedford,  Michael  Howland 
O  Ualey.  of  Rt  Thomas,  to  Gertrude  Bertha,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alfred  Jones,  of  B«Hlf«'rd. 

riLaox~A.sHl>'iELU.— At  Wells,  the  Her.  Robert  Pllson, 
of  Birts  Morton,  Worcestershire,  to  Mary,  daugUler 
of  Artiiur  AshAeld,  of  Bath. 

Btavea— Mkykk.— At  Monlake,  Henry  Srtencer  Ed¬ 
ward  R«»evea,  D.A.  Commissar>*-Gen.,  to  Amy  Capel, 
daughter  of  E.  B.  Meyer,  of  East  Sheen,  Karrey. 

Sawlk— lllLDYAUO.— At  All  Saints',  Dalstoa,  William, 
aoD  of  John  Sawer,  of  Holbrook,  Suffolk,  to  Eleanor 
Susanah,  daaght«r  of  Kathaniol  llUdyard,  of  East 
Lodge,  Dalston. 

Tt'CKSa— WALtACB.^At  Paddington,  Arthur  Green- 
Tille  Tucker,  Mespra.  Green's  service,  to  Florence 
Adela,  dauglitcr  of  the  late  Brigadier  John  Wallace, 
of  the  Madras  Army. 

Wkbster— pAKKiRsox.— At  Morlcv,  Yorka,  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Roundhsy,  to  Helen  Mary,  daughter  of 
tire  Her.  A.  M.  Parkinson,  of  Morlcy. 

TVr-mt — Wright. — At  JCewsrk,  Charles  Ri»cncer,  son  of 
Charles  Ix>ft  Went,  of  Peckhsm,  to  Genrude  Alice 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Wriaht,  of  Newark 

Wilkiksox-Walbev.— At  Barley,  UerU.  Horatio 
iUbert,  son  of  Geo.  II.  Wilkinson,  of  Wanstead, 
Essex,  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  SainL  Walbey,  of 
Barley,  Herts. 

October  SO. 

GRirriTii— Weidcmamx.— At  Eastbenme,  Arthur  W. 
K.  Oriffl'h,  to  Anna  Auguste  Friederlke,  daughter  of 
the  late  Herr  F.  Weidemann,  of  Berlin. 

VndiUed. 

Boukdelair— WRJOirr.>^At  Burton-on-Trent,  John 
Bourdelaln,  of  London,  to  Lettice  Moore,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  Wright,  of  Burton-on-Trent. 

0TOER9  —  Wrioqt.  —  At  Bufton-on-Trent,  Walter 
Frederic  Stokes, of  London,  to  Louisa  Isabella,  daugh- 
ItfT  ^  the  late  Joseph  Wright,  of  Burton-on-Trent. 


DEATHS. 

February  IS 

Girder.  Capt  Tbomaa,  of  the  Ucrchaat  Service, 
aged  io. 

Ju!y  SO. 

Wood,  Wm.  B.,  Poverty  Bay,  AacUand,  X.Z.,  aged  S6. 
Juty  S3. 

Tatlob,  widow  of  H.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
August  1. 

CAtB,  Capt  Oswald,  B.A.,  Buakl  Ture  River,  N.Z., 
aged  31. 

Maitlard,  William  Nlool,  eon  of  John  A.,  Shanghai, 
China,  aged  1. 


August  8. 

Carriro,  Capt.  Davis,  of  the  Kupter  Volunteers,  killed 
in  action,  at  Uuake  Ture,  Walroa,  New  Zealand, 
nged39. 

Lacy,  Frederick,  son  of  Mr.,  of  Pauton,  Lincolnshire, 
at  Coocup,  Toomot,  N.8.  Wales,  aged  38. 

August  IS. 

JerreR,  Frederick,  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  aged  28. 

Augswt  13. 

itOEEROAM,  Dr.,  son  of  the  late  George,  killed  at 
Iqaique,  aged  M. 

Eluot,  GUbeit  James,  Wanganui,  K.Z.,  aged  &0. 

August  lA 

Edwards,  Robert,  at  Cromwell,  late  of  Footacray. 

Walker,  Archibald,  Buckhurst,  Sydney,  New  South 
Walea,  aged  40. 

August  18. 

Horremak,  Emma  Franoea,  wife  of  Major,  Motueka, 
New  Z^and. 

August  S7. 

OETEtlLL,  George  Cbarlee,  son  of  the  late  Oervas  Stan- 
fot^  CoL  OOth  Regt,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands, 

August  (undated). 

tiiCHEL,  lioraoe  George  Mansel,  son  of  General  Sir 
John,  sf  Uewliah,  Dorsetshire,  near  Lawrence,  New 
Zealand,  aged  SS. 

September  I. 

Wilkie,  George,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  aged  63. 

September  7. 

lloiXARD,  Lieut  Henry  Charles,  Wanganui,  New 
3ieala»d. 

Radcuptb,  George  VauRhan,  son  of  Major  Delme,88th 
Kagt.,  Peshawar,  aged  1. 

September  8. 

Bussell,  Robert,  son  of  CoL  George  William,  Ootaea- 
mnnd,  aged  fb. 

Tl 


September  10. 

CORLEWis,  Ritchie.  Buenos  Ayres. 

Kerret-Dawsor,  Major  lOOUi  Light  Infantry,  Simla, 
India,  aged  37. 

September  11. 

Abraham,  Charles  Edward,  sen  of  T.  R.,  of  South 
Norwood,  in  the  P.  aud  O.  aa  Delhi,  from  Bombay 
to  England. 

September  IS. 

Ai.bxakder,  William  Stnart,  UeuL  8&th  Brigade  B.A., 
AUaliabad,  In^a.  aged  33. 

Septen^er  lA 

Campbell,  Col.  C^n  Frederick,  46lh  Regt,  Simla. 
September  lA 

Hayward,  Major  0.  P.,  Ahmcdabad. 

September  17. 

Comber,  Charles  William,  Bahia,  aged  31. 

5rptrni6er  lA 

JacksoX,  Rct.  Samuel  J.,  St  David's,  Jamaica,  aged  CO- 
September  19. 

Sandkb.hox,  Anne,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Dyer, 
SL  Michael's,  Barbadoes,  aged  OA 

September  SO. 

Ross,  Henry  James,  Mount  Sion,  Granada 
Septembir  21. 

Shaw,  Helen  Lucia  Thomson,  daughter  of  Walter, 
Callao,  Peru. 

September  83. 

Lowry,  Edward  Artbur,of  the  ship  Cheviot,  Cocanado, 
East  Indiea 

YouNO,  Edward  Newell,  of  the  ship  Barlnga,  Madras, 

ag^J8. 

September  23. 

Ransford,  James  Raintford,  son  of  the  late  Joseph, 
Bourton-on-tlie-Water,  at  Edgefield  Court  House, 
South  Carolina,  U.8.,  aged  80. 

September  2A 

Forbes,  Charles,  aged  61. 

September  tj. 

Diver,  Anna,  wife  of  Thomas,  Bombay. 

Septentber  28. 

Laurie,  John  Joseph,  Lt-Col.  EUt  Regt  N. I.,  Bombay. 

OLIPIIART,  Margaret  Elisa,  wife  of  James  Erskiuo,  of 
il.M.'s  Civil  Service,  Bombay,  at  Peons. 

Sejtember  29. 

ARDuttirot  James  Edward,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Wm., 
Bart,  Mauritius. 

Sepfemher  30. 

DawsOR,  Fk.,  son,  at  Bolton,  U.8.,  aged  66 ;  and  on  Oct 
7th,  at  the  same  place,  Eleanor  Ge  >rgia>ia,  aged  63, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Dawson,  of  Wakefield,  Yorks. 

Oeteber  1. 

Marixaxi,  Mary  Isabel,  daughter  of  Henry  ColvUl, 
Nynce  Tal,  India,  aged  17  months. 

Ocf'ter  3. 

ORiFFiTn,  tha  Rev.  James,  Rathgar-road,  agod  86. 

Methvex,  Helen,  daughter  of  Rubert,  Commander 
P.O.C.tSwaUiling,  near  Southampton,  aged  16  months. 

RuS-sell,  Thomas,  Bath. 

October  A 

Barxard,  Muriel  Caroline,  Infant  daughter  of  Lfent- 
0)1.,  96th  K^t,  on  beard  the  s.s.  tjuoen,  near  Table 
Bay,  aged  two  months. 

Cusack,  James  William,  Dalkcy,  Ireland,  ai^  44. 

Daltox,  Ernest  Edwai^,  only  child  of  it  A.,  Grey 
Friars-green,  Coventry,  aged  13. 

DixoK,  ^itb  Maud,  aig^  3;  aud  on  the  16lb  Oct., 
Gwendolen  May,  aged  21  mtntlts.  daughters  of  J. 
Willis,  of  Oakflrid  House,  Broomhall-park,  Hlieflleld. 

Rideout,  Fmnees,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Jolui,  in  Paris, 
aged  94. 

October  4. 


De  Broxs,  Henrietta  Worthy,  widow  of  the  late 
Vicorote,  at  Paris. 

IlEiAllAM,  Arthur  Enery,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshin 

Nioiitixgale,.  Lieut.-CoL  Geoffrey,  Commanding  3rd 
Hyderabad  Cavalry,  Boloruio,  Nisam's  Doiulnioos, 
aged  46. 

WuiTFiSLD,  George  T.,  Brixton. 

October  A 

Oardirer,  Sir  John  B.  Wbolley  Smythe,  Bart,  Fore- 
ham,  Hants,  aged  61. 

Oarfit,  Elisa  Georgians,  wife  of  Frederic,  Scawby- 
grove,  Unoolnshire 

Oin»ox,  Joseph,  of  Whelprigg,  Westmoreland,  aged 63. 

OiLLRYT,  Rev.  Edward.  Kunham,  Norfolk. 

JsxoUit,  Rev.  Alfred,  Blackpool,  aged  70. 

Knox,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Walter,  of  Bombay,  off  Aden, 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

Latkward,  WUdman  M.  A.  John,  Folkestone,  aged  84. 

Sc'LATER,  Ann,  daughter  of  tha  late  Wm.  Soluabury, 
devcland-terrace-gardena. 

SiLLEM.  Dina,  wife  of  F.,CIapham-eommon,  aged  28. 

SuiTii,  Cbarlea,  Laurel  Cottag^  Uf*i>er  Clapton,  aged  64. 

Tkaverrrr,  Caroline,  wife  of  Nicholas,  Upton  Park, 
I^ioeatershire,  aged  6A 

Twose,  R.  B.,  Dawlish,  aged  76. 

Wade,  Wm.  Giles,  Maplescombe,  Kingadown,  Kent, 
aged  27. 

Walmbsley,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Richard,  Ramsgate, 
aged  77. 

Watso.x,  Anne  Emily,  daughter  of  the  late  Llent-Oen. 
Alexander,  RA.  wlcardoniie.  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

West,  James,  Ballybrack,  oo.  Dublin. 

October  7. 

Alltidser,  Isabelle,  widow  of  Capt  F.,  16th  Regt}  0t 
John,  New  Brunswick,  aged  2A 

Bailey,  George,  Harpeodeo,  Herts,  aged  8A 


Bibby,  Maude,  dau^larof  Joliu,  llarl-hill,  near  Liver¬ 
pool,  aged  A 

Box.xbr,  Ann,  widow  of  C.,  Clapham-comm  m,  aged  74 
Broadwood,  John  Jervis,  Buchau-hill,  near  Crawley, 
aged  46. 

Buooks,  Alice,  Brixton,  a^ed  76. 

Bull,  the  infant  son  of  Benjamin,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Caktwriout,  Miss  Elisabeth,  CheUea. 

COWDEBOY,  Charles,  Lambeth,  aged  66 
Golb,  Caroline,  widow  of  Goorge,  llarcrave-paik- 
teiTsee,  Holloway,  ag^  8A 

I!  AURisoN,  Henry  Austen  Standen.Whttehnvcn,  nzed  37. 
Hknmell,  Itobert.  Shortlands,  Kent,  aged  74. 

Lacey,  Mary,  wife  of  W.,  Tanner'a^nd,  Edmonton. 
Lke,  Susan,  wklow  of  E.,  of  Swindon,  at  Batli,  aged  89. 
LE.tLls,  tlie  Dowager  Lady,  of  Wordos  anti  i'i.idisssle, 
N.D.,  at  Wanstead,  Esim>x. 

Lovidond,  Benjamin,  Bridgwater,  aged  70. 

PoLl.AItD,  Anne,  bt  Peter's-sq.,  Ilaiumersmlth,  aged  77- 
Rowe,  Henry  George,  of  Slieflleld,  at  Orange,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  aged  61. 

Setgn-Kauk,  Margaret  Ocorglana,  daughter  of  W.  8., 
aged  9. 

Tcuxkk,  Bingham  Henry  CsMliilr,  son  of  Capt  E.  P. 

Bingham,  RA.,  Montreal,  a.’od  7  months. 
Van-IIombiou,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  B.  A.,  Slough, 
aged  27. 

Wali.,  Tliomas  Frederick,  Sydenham,  ap-ed  64. 

WUE.iT,  John,  Treetoa,  Y'orkidilre,  a^ed  84. 

October  A 

Bryax,  Selina  Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Guy,  Wood- 
ham  Walter,  agod  87. 

Cauter,  Rev.  Thomas,  Burnham,  aged  93. 

Ciiii.D.  Francis  William,  son  of  Conuuander  8.,  Il.M.'s 
late  i.N.,  at  Brighton,  agod  A 
Clarke,  Erie  William,  Brighton,  age<l  4A 
Clarke,  Robert  Addison,  of  Lancaster,  at  Ulverstone, 
aged63. 

CoifAM,  Augusta  Msry  Davie,  widow  of  Rev.  William 
Bickford,  Coham,  Devon,  aged  66. 

De  Bi.oxay,  Baron  G..  Vemaud,  near  Lausanne. 
Oavkoax,  Idsxle,  wife  of  Capt.  F.  C.,  49th  Regt. 
Baiidora,  Bombay. 

GooDwix,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  James,  of  Colo- 
wood,  Heme,  at  Swaleellffe,  aged  69. 

Gossei.IX,  Martin  Hadsley,  Ware,  Ho.-ts,  aged  66. 

Hill,  Ylary,  daugitter  of  Col.,  Court-of-hill.  aged  19. 
Howard,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  E.  J.,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Lichfield,  at  Donnington,  ag^  72. 

Ilt’GiiE.a,  Esther,  wife  of  W.,  Osborne  llouso,  Clapham, 
aged  66. 

Ke.ndall,  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  T.  F.,  &Iar«^aret-sb'eet, 
Cavendisb-snuare,  ag^l  46. 

McMinnieh,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  II.  M.,  SurbltoB. 
ageil  18. 

Mo.nl'K,  Mar>'.  widow  of  J.  B.,  Reading,  aged  82. 
St'llOLPlBLD,  Edward,  Doncaster,  aged  A). 

Selmbs,  Sarah  Elisabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Henry, 
\t'estlmurae-terrace,  aged  69.  ^ 

SiMO.x,  Elisabeth,  York-terracs,  Chclscn,  aged  GO. 
Smith,  Alfred  Marshall,  Soltney,  ChesltiiT,  a^ed  26. 
SrEPiiB.NS,  Laura,  daughter  of  tliu  Kov.  William, 
Ballyne,  Kilkenny,  aged  39. 

Surk,  Surah,  Balham,  agod  67. 

Thomas,  Lucy  C.  L.,  widow  of  William,  Upper  Por- 
chester^treet,  Hyde-park. 

WiLoorr,  Sophia  Alic^  widow  of  G.,  Rusthall,  Tun¬ 
bridge  WeUa,  aged 

October  9. 

Arthur,  Saroli,  widow  of  late  T.,  Upper  Bedford- 
place,  Uussell-squaro,  aged  67. 

BouRfTiiEK,  Fanny  Georgina,  daughter  of  the  late 
CapL  Wm.,  RN.,  Cambridge-tL,  Puulico. 

Clixbt,  B.,  at  Hitchin,  aged  83. 

CoLLiKTER,  John,  Victoria-rd.,  Kensington,  aged  62. 
Dumper,  Henry,  new  Bond-street 
Earle,  Emily,  wife  of  C  ,  Gt.  Cuml>erland-p1ae«. 
GomeRSaLL,  Thomas.  Oomersal,  Yorkshire,  aged  6A 
Gkeer,  Henry  Edward,  Ware,  Herts,  agei  30. 

Oriffir,  John  Alexander,  boast,  Prussia. 

Hart,  David,  Leytonstone,  aj^  67. 

IlOPWOOD,  John  Stephen  Splndlor,  Monlagu-plaoe, 
Russell-sqnare,  aged  73. 

IIouohtox,  William,  late  of  SauUipoit,  at  Llandudno. 
jEMKixs,  Maiw  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.. 

Radipole,  Weymouth,  aged  1(L 
Kirusmill,  Henry,  Bray,  e6unty  Wicklow,  aged  69. 
Lillet,  Mary  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  Henry,  Bootle, 
Laucaahire. 

klERKlMAR,  Alfred,  son  of  J.,  Doughty-st,  aged  22. 
Mostyr,  Samuel  Jobnaton.  Charles-street,  Islington, 
aged  69. 

,  Kbwmax,  George,  Rotherfle1d-sL,  Islington,  aged  72. 
Olivibk,  AmeRe  Keyes,  daughter  of  C.  H.,  Finslmry- 
■quare,  aged  17. 

Pbidbaux,  Mary  Cowles,  widow  of  William,  Klngs- 
bridge,  Devon,  aged  86. 

Sairsrubt,  William,  Hammertmlth,  agod  49. 
8IIEKWIR,  Harriet,  widow  of  James,  Lacklanda, 
Eltham-road.  aged  79. 

SlRCLAiB,  Sir  G.,  Bart,  Ulbster,  Edinburgh,  aged  7A 
0ROOK8,  Harriet,  wife  of  J.,  Nowland-terroce,  Ken- 
alngton,  aged  66. 

Stbvemo,  John,  Greenwich,  aged  64. 

Walker,  John,  Newington-causeway,  aged  7A 
WarRBE,  laaheU  Allen,  daughter  of  F.,  jneet  Pond, 
Hants,  aged  14. 

Wbtuerbd,  Edward  Florence,  eon  of  the  late  Owen, 
Great  Marlow,  aged  2A 
W1LLUM3,  WUUom,  Bedford,  aged  71. 

October  10. 

Creed,  Mary  Anne  Castle,  widow  of  John,  of  Uargatei 
In  London,  aged  69. 

Dakiels,  Fanny,  wife  of  William,  Eden-rillas,  Clapton. 
Durhford,  O.  W.,  Nant  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire, 
ag^  0. 

Harris,  Cbarlea,  Hli^gato-riae,  aged  66. 

Hart,  David,  Leytoustone,  aged 

Kerr,  C.  Web^r,  sou  of  Cbnatopher,  Dundee. 

Lamb,  John  Stewart,  Wlodaor-ter.,Malda-l)itl,  aged  46b 
Leech,  Eleanor,  widow  sf  tha  late  Isaac,  Hampton- 
wick,  Middlesex,  aged  87. 

Lemor,  Mlsa,  Upper  Bro^-atreeL  aged  86. 

LiaRDST,  Margaret  Ann,  wHe  of  LleuL  Henry  M.,  Asst 
Harbour  Master,  East-aide,  UverpooL 
LoRtRo,  Anna  Ann,  daughtorof  KoEr-Admlral,  Holly- 
land,  noor  Pembfofco,  aged  A 
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fLKY,  Rilward,  Ampthni-»qn*iT,  aired  63. 

'<  tOAJt,  Brelyne  Amelia,  daui^ter  of  Edward, 
Kford'terrace,  lIoUowaT,  aired  14. 

M'  aao,  Alan,  eon  of  David,  Totteridfo. 

*  *  tBY,  Commander  Charlea,  Ji.II.,  on  board  ll.lf,8> 

>  rethuaa,  off  Vanlea,  aged  34. 

H  *  KB.a,  Henry,  llna^hton,  aged  64.  ' 

n-  iTT,  William,  Wharten-itroet,  Clerkenwell,  aged  47. 
h  ’  .N LKY,  Uev.  IL  R.  P.,  PeUtead,  aged  42. 
y  odpAll,  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry,  Bebington,  Cbeabire,  ; 
•  aed  49. 

1  Jane,  Lymingtoo,  aged  75. 

Orfefrer  11. 

/''AMfl,  Catherine,  wife  ol  Charles  John,  Eastgate 
r^odge,  reckham^rye. 

I  >  AUMONT,  the  Hon.  Mary  EHaAbcth,  widow  of  John, 
ge4l62. 

:  oODKfCK,  Walter,  eon  of  Tbomaa,  at  Seaton,  Devon, 
4ged  6  montha 

-  LKIN,  James  J.,  at  narrtugton^strect,  Hampstead- 
oad,  aged  55. 

-  UTRK,  William  Sradabaw,  at  Momington-road,  Re- 
fvnt's  Park. 

l.\MiiKK.a,  George,  of  Standon  Friars,  Ware,  aged  M. 
iMiTO.Y,  Ithoda,  wife  of  >%iu  ,  of  rrince's-equare, 
Uayswater,  at  Surbiton,  aged  S2. 

>x,  Danii  l  Prank,  son  of  the  late  Wm.,  Jormyn-stivct 
vi.LKY,  Kilta,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward,  of  Bom¬ 
bay  at  Brighton,  aged  67. 

I  NDI.KY,  Mary,  widow  of  WllUaro,  South  Hackney, 
aged  70. 

iBHCii,  Lydto,  Sanitoriuro,  Datstnn,  aged  43. 
r>AUK,  Charlotte  Uebecca,  wife  of  the  Uev.  Ed.  Hatch, 
llarkby.  I/elcester,  aged  64. 

K  Raux,  Henry,  Becking,  Essex,  aged  61. 

IvCDONALD,  Frederica  AJetta,  wife  of  Lieut. -General 
George,  ag^  CS. 

f  ANNisna,  Thomas,  Grantham,  aged  64. 
lOKi'KTll,  Kichard  Clark,  Belgravc-road,  aged  36. 
loiLvY,  Emily  Sarah,  wife  of  George  Livingnton, 
at  Clevedon,  aged  46. 
lOBiKSOB,  Daniel,  Reading,  aged  61. 

Iack,  Frederick  William,  Forest-bill,  aged  66. 
Swallow.  San.h,  Kennington  Park-ro^. 

Tatiiam,  Rosa  Lsiiisa,  Hove,  Susacx,  aged  53. 

Tory,  John,  Abbey-road  West,  SLJohn's  Wood,  aged  69. 
VAt'OiiAif,  Kate  Eveline,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 

Alfred,  Lausanne,  Swltaerland. 

W'.voxRR,  O.  II.  U.,  8l  Leonartl's-on-Sea,  aged  61. 

W  vf.MKSLLY,  Wm.  Gerard,  Uestwood  House,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  aged  60. 

Wklls,  Mary  Elisabeth,  widow  of  John,  aged  67. 
Octo&er  19. 

A  DRY,  Emma  Franeea,  daughter  of  William  Lewis 
Corkram,  I.K>ng6eet,  Poole,  aged  33. 

An.\k.hlky,  Cleineutine,  widow  of  James,  Folkestone, 
ngod  61. 

ARNOLD,  James,  Woodford,  aged  69. 

Baili.ib,  Margaret  Colquhonn,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
William,  Bart,  Polkemmet,  Liniithgowshiro. 

Rkal,  Bridget  widow  of  J.,  101,  Jermyu-st,  aged  77. 
BKScif,  John,  Cariton-rood,  Kentish-town,  ageil  67. 
Bkvillb,  Mar>’.  daughter  of  the  late  Francis,  Thames 
Ditton.  agod  66. 

Bibry,  Ethel,  daughter  of  John,  Ilart-hlll,  neor  LIvm- 
pool,  aged  8. 

Bi.I’Ndsll^  Edmund  Augustus,  Oovemor  of  Singapore, 
at  Harrogate,  aged  64. 

Drown,  Uarv  Krancea,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Garrett  at  Weymouth. 

Clkarb,  Harriett  Mary,  wife  of  C.,  Croydon,  aged  64. 
COilBN,  Joseph,  Ceventry,  aged  70. 

Daaiiwood,  Lancelot  yowi^r  son  of  Lanoelot,  late  of 
Norwich,  aged  28. 

Dayrbll,  Maria,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas,  of  Sbudy 
Campe-pvk,  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ilfracombe. 
Dotbsio,  Emma  Ann,  daughter  of  C.  J.,The  Hermitage, 
Dulwich,  aged  10. 

Dovit  Alexander  James,  Anericy-park,  aged  27. 

Faoan,  Harriett  Sarah,  widow  of  Lieut.-Cul.  O.  II., 
Weston-super-Mare,  age<l  75. 

OarpinBR,  Ann,  widow  of  Edmund,  Wimbledon. 
Haworth,  Percy  Marvell,  sou  of  Lleut-Col.,  ilalton, 
age<t  6. 

Kkioiily,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Cspt.  IL  P.,  South- 
6iids,  Wandsworth,  aged  25. 

M\w,  Catherine  BinScId,  widow  of  Richard  Stovin, 
Esq..  Ford  llooee,  Ashford,  MiH<llosex. 

Bki»UAN,  Elisa,  widow  of  E.,  Park-road,  Claitham, 
aged  57. 

Saukdkrs,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  lute  John,  Tunbridge 
Well  . 

Stkvkns,  Harriet  Anti,  widow  of  Samuel  O.,  Sand- 
riitgliom-roud,  Dalston,  aged  85. 

Octeler  13. 

nA.*Ntrrr,  James,  Dunyan  House,  Sydenhani-park, 
aged  73. 

Rkii.,  Jacob,  Horn,  near  Hamburg. 

Udvdkll,  (-hnrlea,  Kent  Lodge,  Urixton-road,  aged  32. 
[llRKTTOX.  Stephen,  Eastbourne,  aged  56. 
dlt'BKitKD,  John,  Brentford,  aged  C7. 
jUiTLKK,  Margaret  Pearson,  daughter  of  the  late  W., 
Ashbiirnhum-grove,  aged  70. 

^CiiAt’Nt'Y,  Heury  farter  dnell,  of  LaneASter,ln  London, 
aged  52. 

Cldwsrr,  Amy  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  O.  L.,  at 
Itighton,  aged  II  Mionths. 

Coi>iN.  Robert  Worthing,  aged  77. 

Davidson,  Elia^beth  Breckneil,  wife  of  Thomas,  8t 
George '^laee,  aged  55. 

Donaldson,  John,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  aged  72. 
Khmbtt,  George,  Hornaey-rond,  aged  72. 

Gounil,  Thomas  lyndale,  Malvern,  aged  72. 

OB.ivt:^  C.  Twlsleton,  formerly  Capt  67th  Regt  I.F., 
at  Homburg,  aged  61. 

IlARTRihOB,  Frauds,  Milton,  near  Bittingbourne, 
aged  50. 

I.ro.NS,  Eularlo,  wife  of  J^  Charlton,  aged  54. 

Mair,  Lieut-Col.  C.  G.  P.,  late  99th  llegt,  Bognori 
Kuaaex.  aged  69. 

NOBLK,  George,  Headtngley.  near  I^edt,  ^red  72. 
PooRK,  A'.'nes,  widow  of  Sir  Edward,  Bart,  Salis¬ 
bury,  aged  67. 

SAUL,  Gobrgo,  Tweed-street  Liverpool,  aged  63. 
SOOTT,  Henry  George  Hum,  aou  of  Jehu  Vi^rd,  Clarges- 
atreet,  Piccatlilly.  aged  36. 

SrKVKNS,  Emily  Rllsa,  wife  of  J.,  Brighton,  aged  49. 


Stoabt,  Erelyn  Alice,  daughter  of  Charles,  Folkestone, 

aged  8. 

Titbord,  Fanny,  HosUngs,  aged  IS 

TOMOON,  William,  son  of  the  late  lt,Raraagate,  aged  50. 

Ubquhabt,  Margaret  widow  of  the  Rev.  Frederic, 
Surbiton,  aged  61. 

WiiiTTBR,  William,  Worthing,  aged  7S 
Orteher  14. 

Austin,  Thomas  Aldsrman,  Clapliam,  aged  68. 

Bows,  John,  of  Kichmond,  York,  at  I^eds,  agod  67. 

CONOBBVB,  Charles,  of  New  York, at  Waterloo,  aged  69. 

CoRNBWALi.,  Sir  Velters,  Bart,  Moecaa  Court,  Here¬ 
ford,  Med  44. 

Dunn,  Elisabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Charles,  Qat- 
oombe,  Isle  of  Wight 

Edwards,  Anne  Florenoe,  daughter  of  Thomas  John, 
Oakley-square,  aged  2. 

Gray,  Miss  Mary,  Lutterworth,  aged  73. 

Hill,  Capt  Henry  Woralsy,  K.N.,  6hei borne,  Dorset, 
at  Chester,  aged  66. 

JimuY,  William  Roddecliffe,  Mount  Edgecombe, 
Liverpool,  aged  51. 

Kbmi*son,  Edward,  Capt  26th  Regt,  on  board  the  P. 
and  O.  steamship  klaseilia,  off  Marseillet,  aged  32. 

McNulty,  Jane,  widow  of  Capt  James,  6t  Uormau*s- 
terrace,  Blackheath.  aged  65. 

Maks,  Hons.  Joseph  Emile,  Havre. 

Mason,  Joseph,  Oroaeington-in-Craven,  Yorkshire, 
aged  64. 

Moork,  Colonel  Isaac,  Commanding  13(1i  Depot  Batta¬ 
lion,  at  Peinbrske  Dock. 

Mowbr,  Henry,  Francls-ter.,  Vletorta-pk.,  aged  60. 

Mykrs,  Henry,  Milton-street,  Dorsei-square,  aged  64. 

OWBN,  llei'bert  - Weymouth,  aged  56. 

PAI.MRtt  William,  Leamington,  aged  60. 

Pascall,  Edw.,  Wood-lone,  Shepherd'a-bush,  aged  47. 

KiRTiiuULLiiR,  Matilda,  widow  of  C.  U.,  Lowor 
Clapton,  aged  90. 

Ross,  Maryan  Susan,  wife  of  George  Ernest  A., 
Lavender-hill,  Surrey,  aged  31. 

SiiKOSBiCKT.  Jamei,  Potton,  Bedfordsblre,  aged  67. 

TUMMONS,  Eli^abeih,  widow  of  Francis,  Esq.,  t^treat- 
ham,  aged  63. 

Walyokd,  Mary,  widow  of  Captain,  R  N.,  Staroford- 
hill,  aged  79. 

Warkrn,  Miss  Elixa,  Teignmouth,  agod  51 

WiiiTK,  Francis  O’Keamey,  son  of  tlic  lute  Tli-imaa 
O'Keamey,  Carlow,  Ireland,  aged  15. 

Wyatt,  Clara,  wife  of  tho  Kcv.  IL  E.,  St.  Wilfred's, 
Susse^  aged  26. 

October  15. 

Andbrson,  Noel  Robert,  Brighton,  aged  30. 

Bkrklky,  Jamss  Thomas,  Uueen's-tur.,  Dow,  aged  G4. 

Bird,  Elisa,  wife  of  H.  E  ,  Wimbledon. 

llLOCKKr.  J.  H.,  Kennington,  aged  67. 

Bouknk,  Rev.  J.  B.fColmero  with  Pryors  Dean,  Hants, 
aged  50. 

D::krkton,  Rev.  Charles  David,  Little  Massingham, 
Norfolk,  aged  76. 

Buchanan,  Anno,  Bamsbury-st ,  Islington,  aged  4.V 

F  ton,  T.,  Guclzie,  Pontrieux,  Cotes  du  Nerd,  France. 

Gain,  Mary,  widow  of  Edward,  South^ca,  aged  60. 

Habdino,  David  Samuel,  Lee.  Kent  aged  72. 

Harold.  Major-Gen.  John  Caasimer.  late  11th  Regt., 
Burtington-road,  llayswater,  aged  61. 

Inoall,  Anne,  Brixtou,  Surrey,  aged  71. 

Mackknzib,  Georgina  Henryetta,  daughter  of  R.  8., 
Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  aged  1/. 

Massby,  Eva,  daughterof  Hugh  II.,  Camberwell. 

Mrdlby,  Sarah,  Camberwell-grcen,  aged  100. 

Miller,  Capt  Wm.  Uvedale,  3Sth  Kcgt.,  Dartford, 
aged  33. 

Montoomrry,  Muriel  Constance,  infant  daughter  of 
Alexander  Nixon,  Cant  K.F.,  Bury. 

NEI.SON,  Adela  Emmeline,  daughter  of  R.,  aged  16. 

Pagan,  Sarah,  widow  of  It,  Rochdale,  aged  73. 

rcTROCociiiNO,  Angelico,  wife  of  Euatrutius  E.,  at 
Westlioume-terrace,  aged  31. 

Ross,  Emily,  daughter  of  W.,  Etiel  Hall,  Lancaster. 

Ri’MPP,  Georgiana  Jane  Jesscy,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John,  Bluntishain.  a;;ed  31. 

Simms,  Ismune  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Ileniy, 
New  Roes.  Ireland,  aged  26. 

Stri.ngbr,  Samuel,  llolford-eq.,  Pcntonville,  agetl  62. 

SWKRT,  Lucy,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Barter, 
Springfield,  near  Taunton,  aged  80. 

Taylor.  Eleanor  Mary,  wife  of  Francis,  Highbury- 
park  West,  aged  62. 

VandxrklsTX,  John,  Highbury,  aged  .52. 

Walfokd,  Rev.  Wm.  Luke,  Winchester,  aged  36. 

WilL-SIIIRE,  Mary  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Oen. 
Sir  Thomas,  Bart,  Woolley  llall,  Berks,  aged  14. 

Wyman,  George  Edward,  Brighton,  aged  3a 
Octe5er  16. 


tapper  iiorinneei,  iwunt. 

Ball,  Bothamley,  Pimlico,  aged  41. 

Bayniiam,  Fanny,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Francis,  at 
Charlton  in  Dover. 

Dekciiky,  Maud  Alice  Louisa,  daughter  of  Wm.  Collett, 
Wokingham,  ag^  15. 

Campukll,  Louba  Grace,  widow  of  Thomas  Carington, 
Margate,  aged  49. 

Collis,  Joaephine  Martha,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Day, 
of  Strat(ordH>u-Avon,  at  Combridge-purk,  Bristol, 
aged  4a 

Darling,  Henry  Charles,  Prlnceas-terraee,  Regent's- 
park,  aged  78. 

Gould,  Ann,  Queen  Anne-st,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  69. 

Heath,  Thomas.  Florenoe-road,  New-cross,  agi^  73. 

IlUNT-OBUBaB,  Major  Thomas,  Eastwell,  Wilts. 

Lbtullb,  AlboiTine  Mary,  Kdeiihridge,  Kent,  aged  32. 

Lockwood,  Francas  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Joshua,  LilUo- 
hampton,  Sussex,  aged  35. 

Palin,  Sarah,  widow  of  William,  Cherrington  Manor, 
Shropahire,  aged  85. 

PtTMAN,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Coulson  Dell,  16th 
Laneera,  Norwich. 

PBANDi,  Fortunato,  near  Ceva,  Piedmont. 

Saunders,  Kate,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rlohanlson,  of 
Nassau,  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  aged  25. 

Simmons,  Kathleen  Louise,  daughter  of  Joseph,  Porta- 
down-road,  aged  8  months. 

Templr,  Major,  35  h  Regt,  Budleigh-^alterton,  Devon. 

TooMBR,  Caroline  Maria,  wife  ef  W.  H.,of  Twyford,at 
Bishop's  Stortford,  aged  33. 

WooDifOUSB,  George,  Addlsoa-erescent  Kensington, 
aged  66. 


Ocfo5er  17. 

Rrioiit,  Charlotte,  Ivy  Cottage,  Hastinge,  aged  53. 
Burnbtt,  UomiltoD,  late  of  the  17th  Regt,  at  Genev  a, 

aged  26. 

Cakpkntkr,  Kate  Wallace,  Little  Dunham,  Norfolk. 
Clayton,  Thomas,  of  Wakefield,  at  Harrogate,  aged6ct. 
Ford,  Captain  John,  O.N.,  Htombou!  House,  Norwood, 
aged  62. 

Gowkrs,  Samael,  Bedford-gardens.  Kensington. 

Hall,  Henry,  Bondicair,  Ni>rthumberland,  aged  92. 
Macorbook,  Ellen,  wife  of  Dr.  Alexander,  Stianraor, 
WIgtonahire,  aged  33. 

Martin,  Helen  Frances,  widow  of  John  Dell,  Folke¬ 
stone,  aged  24. 

Nash,  Mary,  wife  of  William,  Ot.  Yarmouth,  aged  76. 
Noybs,  Charles,  Oakley-street,  Clielscn,  aged  76. 
Plunkbt,  Catherine,  daiigiiter  of  the  first  Baron 
Plunket,  Lough  Mask  Cottage,  county  Mayo. 
Rorkrt.'^ON,  Alajor,  of  Kiuduaee,  at  Kindeaee  House, 
Koss-sblrd. 

SOADT,  llerl)ert,  son  of  Captain  John  C.,  II.H.S.  Sernpls, 
Southaea,  Hants,  aged  17  weeks. 

Ottober  16. 

ATTWOOD,  Rev.  E.  W..  Ifoxton-snnare,  aged  53. 
Billinds,  Mary  Ann  Winning,  wife  of  Tboniss,  Chel¬ 
tenham,  aged  Ca 

Brandon,  daughter  of  Gabrlol  8.,  Oakbrook,  llam- 
meramith  New-ruad,  aged  4  weeks. 

Busciiman,  Amelia,  llavciock-tcr.,  Westbourne-grov^ 
Croft,  Edith  Gilmore,  only  child  of  Gilmore  Winton, 
Hastinga,  aged  3  montlis. 

Dallas,  Mary,  daughterof  Iluxh  Waldron,  St.  .Tohn's- 
wood,  London,  at  Mountain  Ash,  Aberdare,  aged  12. 
Dawson,  John  Aigent,  son  of  Uie  late  John,  Brent- 
woo<t,  aged  22. 

Douglas,  General  Sir  Thomas  Montealh,  Stonebyrea, 
Lanarkshire. 

Dubois.  Louis  Emile,  of  Brighton,  at  Pan,  France, 
aged  41. 

GooDCllii.n.  Elizabeth,  Kensington,  aged  60. 

OitAlIAM,  William,  Poplar  Villa,  WiUcHlun-gn.,  n?cd66. 
llAMPsiiiKB,  hlary  Eliza,  wife  of  Jumu-S  Lewisham, 
agod  43. 

Hawkins,  Charksi  John  Sidney,  son  of  Charles  Sidney, 
Over  Norton  House,  Ozon,  age<1  23. 

Hunt  KR,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Graham, 
Hertford. 

Jones,  the  Rev.  Charlea  Powell,  Froccster,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  aged  66. 

Lamiiert,  Sarah,  widow  of  Charles,  Commander  U  N., 
Newton  Abbot,  agf*ii  69. 

Lktiibridor,  Col.  Christopher,  Exeter,  aged  79. 

LKY,  Mrs.  n.  M.  K.,  Newton  Abbot,  aged  66. 

Ol.lvKK,  James  Farquharson,  Sumucr-tcrrace,  Oitslow- 
square,  agod  28. 

PitiiLST,  Mary  Aim  Victoria,  Tudor  House,  Addlestoue, 
aged  27. 

Bmitii,  Bassett,  Tho  iloimt,  Gravelly-hlll,  aged  77. 
Staff,  Sarah,  widow  of  W.,  Lawson-stiect,  Borough, 
aged  77. 

Wkbb,  Wingfield  Arthur,  infant  son  of  Capt,  Canon 
Frooine. 

Wkstcar.  Henry,  of  Esher,  at  Brenchley,  Kent,  aged  7(k 
Wbston,  Miriam.  Ho  land-rnnd,  Kensington. 

WoOLl.KY,  Lieut.  Benjamin,  ItN.,  Cliatliam.  aged  49. 
WRtOHT,  lleiiry,  Soitthborough,  nearTunbridge  Wella, 
aged  60. 

October  19. 

Barker,  Sarah,  widow  of  Tliemns,  Bakcwell,  aged  81. 
BoMIOTK,  Malcolm,  Victoria  Hotel,  Euston*sq.,agrd5di. 
BoUNsKl.L,  J.  T. ,  Uplands,  Up))cr  Nerwood,  aged  53. 
Chandlkr,  Bonjamin,  Newington-greeu-road,  agcd5< 
COOKR,  Thomas,  York,  aged  61. 

Eri.am,  Catherine,  wife  of  Captain  J.  8.,  St  John's- 
W'ood. 

Faki.ry,  infant  son  of  II.  W.,  late  Indian  Navy,  at 
Wandsworth,  aged  I  motiih 

Field,  Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Wilitain,  at  her  Mnjis'y's 
Mint,  ludde  dy,  age<l  51. 

Forster,  Edith  Lucy,  daughter  of  tho  Rev.  Charles 
Stistod,  aged  33. 

Giffard,  Agnew,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Guernsey 
Harbour  Works,  between  tho  Islands  of  Ctutirnwy  ami 
Sark,  aged  26;  and  Wnher  John,  Into  of  H.tl.'s  trans- 
nort  Golden  Fleece,  agod  26— both  sons  of  Henry,  of 
Brsyo  du  Valle.  Ouuniwy. 

Goddard,  F  ederic  Ernust,  infant  sou  of  Da  del 
Everett,  Furext-hill. 

Greene,  Henry,  Olendalongh.eo.  Wicklow,  aged  45. 
Hakes,  William,  Tufncll-park  West,  aged  46. 
Maillard,  Helen,  wife  of  Ttios.  de  C.,  klorven  Loilg**, 
Upper  Holloway. 

Mason,  Robert,  Devonshire-road,  Holloway,  a?e-l  63. 
Moon,  Charlotte,  wife  of  John  K.,  Ealing,  aged  39. 
PlLCllRR,  Jeremiah  Olios,  of  ^uthwark,  betweer 
Bark  and  Guemsay. 

PiM,  Ihdscilla,  of  Wandsworth,  at  Brighton,  aged  73. 
QUARB,  Jaoob  llewict,  Osbomo-terrace,  Clapham-rA- 
aged  74 

Rauiiits,  Lydia,  wife  of  William,  Forest-hill,  Kent 
8TOKB.S,  Jane,  Kenilworth,  aged  /7. 

Stuart,  Captain  William,  lup.,  Sikh  Regt,  Norfolk-sq^ 
Ilyde-park,  aged  51 

Tod,  tiiss  Kennethorn,  Grove  Hall,  Bow. 

Trench,  Mary  Biizalteth,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Power,  Lansdown-rond,  Kenslngton-park,  aged  16. 
Vbnarles,  Wtlliam,  Cheltenham,  aged  50. 

Waitb,  the  Infant  daughterof  William,  Norfolk-roa.1, 
8l  John's*  wood. 

WiiiTCiiURCB,  wife  of  Thomas,  Kensington,  aged  75. 
Whitelock,  Wniiara  E-,  Upper  PhilUmore-placo, 
Kenaington,  aged  67. 

Willis.  Joaeph,  Hinton  Charterhouse,  aged  79. 

Wood,  Barton,  Aylesbury,  aged  59. 

Or<o5rr  20. 

Austin,  J.  H.  Alteyne,  son  of  John  Gardiner,  of  Hong* 
kong.  In  London. 

Binoiiam,  Emmi,  wife  of  Robert  Jefferson. 

Rlott,  Alfred  Denny,  6t  Aldste's-st.,  Oxford,  aged  -Ml 
Braoo,  John,  Porchester-gardens,  Dayswater. 
Cannon,  B.  W.,  B  >therfletd-etreet,  ogM  41. 

COLLIN,  Louisa  Jeasio,  wife  of  Henry,  Low  Leyton, 
aged  46. 

Compton,  Rlehard,  late  of  Eddington  House,  near 
llungerford,  Lerka. 

CoULMAN,  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas.  Ooole.  aged  96. 
COUSB,  Helen,  widow  of  Captalo  George,  aged  79. 
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Park,  LAtl.v  Wiml>lo«l»n. 

Pbn.vei.L,  lUriow,  dtfUfUbsr  •(  Umts*,  OricU«wo«<lf 

si. 

llAMUiLLt  WlllUni  K.  A.,  EM(bourn«-terraet,  l*Bd« 

HODGsok,  Um  K«v.  Joho,  lIontMjr. 

Jambs,  Lavini*,  dBUt^iw  of  th*  Ut«  John,  Th«  Sbnil^ 
bcrj.  Holvboump,  llautA.  aRod  36. 

Kxox,  the  Hon.  Ur*.  Jame*.  l<i>iwV»iv 
UiKY,  liai'bara,  wiUuw  of  liciijatuin,  of  DublN,  at 
Clifton,  Bgod  7S. 

Rose,  Jama*,  at  Palermo,  aRed  59. 

Stalubrasb,  Sarah,  wife  of  John,  Harlow,  Essex, 

aRod  60. 

Stokeb,  PrlaetUa,  widow  of  Edward,  Saffron  Walden. 
STBORO.  Elian,  wife  of  Ricliaai,  UJd  Kaut-road, 
aced  3A 

VBnRON,  Kmilie.  widow  of  Captain  Ueicealar,  ILE., 
Dranlamford  Uouae.  N.B. 

WiLLLS,  Catbeiiue,  Stratford,  oiretl  G4. 

WlL.*>oif,  Kobert  Arbery,  lkwlio^»at;ata-strect  Without, 
aged  47. 

Oc'fe!>rr  21. 

AlKSLlB,  Malcolm,  sen  of  the  llc%'.  Colviu,  Corfa, 
Taunton,  aged  4  ntoutlia 

Bboompielp,  W.  M.,  GroTe-terrncc,  TuruUam%rco.i, 
a^ed  67. 

Dutlkk,  William  Bradley,  ilargate.  a^od  iS. 

Cu.tRPLElt,  Ihuily,  Urit^hton,  aKe<l  72. 

Evans,  Charles,  I<or\vich,  aged  70. 

FOWLKU,  WUIiain  Rt'un,  Sc.arborvuRh. 

HaTWARD,  George,  Oiive  CotURO,  BrUton,  ai:»<l  7A 
llOMBRStl.vM,  Elixaboth  Ann,  Hcrue  Bay,  ii^cd  tiJ. 
JONBS,  llcury  8.,  South  Keiisin^'ton,  aavd  S'A 
JOM>,  'rtiouia*,  SiamfonMiill,  a^ed  66. 

M  VNCLARK,  Eilward,auu  of  Wiiliain.Uochcstcr,  a^cd  &. 
MtKAlt,  Lonisa,  wife  of  P.  J.,  Briahton. 
riiil.ira,  J.w*i>^  aou  of  Joseph,  Huiubaj. 

POWLE-S  Cecilia  Helen  Isalwlla,  daughter  of  the  Hav. 

lleury  C.,  Kodmartoii,  near  Cireacester,  a^^vd  IX 
RoiitN^ON,  lUioda,  wife  of  Lawson,  Ewell,  Surrey, 
aRcd  oO. 

Selby,  Laura  Anne,  widow*  of  Walter,  aard  36. 

Tyler.  John  Talbot,  of  Walworth,  ti  Old  Uroud-ktreet, 
aged  66. 

WAtuui,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  U.,  Inglvton,  aged  C6. 
Octo'fr  22. 

D.iCLOW,  Ifary  Edith  Grace,  daughter  cf  IL,  Albion- 
road.  balst<'n,  aged  5  nioiitlia 
Bartlett,  Lucy,  wife  <»f  Jo*eph.  Norwood. 

Sevan,  Carohuu,  wife  of  S  ,  Totteuliiiui,  aj^sl  49. 
Bii.LK'tr,  Fanny  Jatte,  Uuughier  of  John  ’.rhomas, 
Richmond,  aged  13. 

BS’  >OKK,  Eriie.u,  BOD  of  Sir  Victor,  Bart,  Coll  trooHe- 
paik,  lielaud.  aged  7  in^ntlis. 

Drowns,  Carolii  e  Elinor  Henrietta,  dau.:hter  9f  Col. 
J.  P.  M..a£ed  16. 

C<MK,  Hevry  Bethel  Alexander,  «>f  the  Rock  Lif  ^K)^lcc, 
and  Fore»t-frate,  Essex,  aged  41. 

Dry,  Ann,  wiie  of  >Vm.,  of  Bedunmt.t-stroct.  at  Oxford. 
Edgar.  Jeasie  I^gan,  widow  of  Rev.  J.,l>un'><*.  agad74. 
Edge,  Maiy,  daughter  of  Bc.ijaaUu  O.,  of  Je.sey  City, 
at  Straathani, 

Eves,  Auguatos.  Cbeltouham,  aged  69. 
llitx,  Marian,  wife  of  Captaiu  II.  8.,  97tb  Ilagt.,  at 
Alderahott 

IIILIA,  Emma,  widow  of  W.,  Brixtop.  aged  79. 
jEliVOlsB,  Bertha  OlBe  Eitiily,  daughter  of  8.  Clarke, 
Whi  ef'-rd  Iloose,  Cornwall. 

Mbnziee,  Caro'lne,  wife  of  Henry,  Southport,  Lanca- 
thire,  agMl  61. 

MoRicis,  Bridgoit,  daughter  of  the  lata  Jehu,  at  Ha4- 
bounie,  agod  56^ 

Oltvbrm)N.  Robert,  Reigste,  agM  79. 

1T.'.:dokb,  Margaret,  widow  of  Heur}*,  Ripley,  Sarray, 
aged  91. 

roL’8'>KTTB,  Sophia  Sssannah,  wife  of  W.  M.,  I'kdon- 
row,  Peckliam,  aged  75. 

ElCllAKDSAN, Sarah  8o|ihia,  Broadway, WoroeetoiAhire, 
age*!  76. 

RtMtKE,  William  D.,  Moi.kstown.  aved  32. 

SliViti.GCK,  the  Hev.  John  Itusejll,  at  Basacnlh'.t  alte, 
Comb.  Hand,  aged  59. 

Ward,  the  Itrv.  Ratid«II,  Cheltenham,  aged  70l 
WaTEBE,  8.  Reeve,  llavil-fdaoe,  Catnburwell,  aged  60. 
W'iLKiNsON.  Henry,  Ealing,  agM  67. 

Williams,  Florence  Mary  Owen,  daughter  of  H.  W., 
Menal  Bildge.,  North  Wa'ca,  ag^  A 
Willy,  Rev.  IL  C.,  Abthurpe,  Northamptoushiro, 
aged  61. 

Ocfo6er  23. 

BetWELL,  Charlea  WUliam  Pouotiiey,  eon  of  Uichacd 
Willia,  Louchbomugh-t  illas,  Brixbm,  aged  A 
Clark,  lloaeUah,  la»amiugtun,  aged  76. 

CLKUBNTS,  Ciiarlofta,  wife  of  tlie  Ilou.  attd  Rev.  F.2f., 
Norton,  Htoakloo*«a>Tees,  a(;'od  5L 
Drake.  Alfred  Wood,  Gray's-iun-square,  ngwl  40. 
DowMVti,  Anna  Marla,  widow  of  G<.s>rge,  BrUt.o. 
OlBEOE,  Andrew,  eon  of  the  late  J.,  Edinburgh,  a,. I'd  17. 
llAROitB.iVBS,  Anna,  widow  of  Jamea,  Eau  Wo  ditay, 
Haata. 

llODOSON,  Philip  Cbarlea,  son  of  C.  IL,  of  Erith,  Ilcut, 
at  Wimboma,  Uoraat,  aijfixl  11. 

IRNEE,  Emma  Jean,  dauglitor  of  lha  late  Artlmr,  of 
Druasamlae,  oeunty  Down,  at  Biarrita. 

McCat,  Frauoaa  Suaatma,  dau^terof  Wm.  Uacar :tey, 
at  Ardriahaig,  A^cyloehire. 

Meachau,  61ary  Pearson,  widow  of  T.,  Greenwich, 

a(^  6^ 

Medvie,  Mary,  daagbtar  oi  Jamea,  of  Donmark-hlU, 
at  Lausauue. 

M«x>bb,  Saiah,  wife  of  Alexaudor  3^  PentOQ-stroot, 
Penton«'Hle,  a^l  M. 

PeaC  >rK,  John,  Godairoing.  a{re<l  69. 

PoLl\i:i>,  Tobias,  WoatWhlU.  Igh,  l>evoiuhlre,are«l  72. 
PL'IXB  Ki^  Uta  Uev.  Uobert,  Kiikby  Wlskj,  nr.  l.mske, 
aged  r2. 

Bhoads,  Joba  Gibbans,  ForMt*^te,  Essex,  aged  49. 
Rub  ARDS,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Jolm,  UaywardV 
heath,  aacel  66. 

Shilson,  Edward,  99th  Regt.,  Cheltaniuun,  aged  26. 
SlMPEGN,  W.  8.,  Camba 

STitLTiow,  Octwge  Edward  Uortimor,  Coefcermoath, 

agd  59. 

Stuart,  CapL  Sir  Simeon  Henry,  Bart.,  late  Ihth 
llasaars,  Hayward'a-iMuU!i,  Nitsaux,  B;:ed  7A 
T.:app,  Mary  Ann,  wifaof  J.,Spui'fLowt>rd.,IIackoc7, 
agod  72. 


Tdrrstt,  JanMa,  Owenstown,  Ihtblln,  agc2  77. 

Tesi’ER,  Mary  Ann,  wifa  of  Thomaa,  Commorciah* 
road.  Stepney, 

White,  Thomas  Bat  on,  Ilaeficld-atrect,  aged  S3. 
Wilkins,  infant  sou  of  I.  J.  IL,  Eithaiu,  lleut,  aged  3 
da^-x. 

Wilson,  Andrew,  Cludtenham,  aged  66. 

Wilson,  Charlea,  Bow,  aged  93. 

Ocf«6«r  94. 

BAR.STOV.LL-C0I.  a.  R.A.,Garrov-hill,  York,  aged  43. 
Brown,  Henry,  Wimlsor,  aged  66. 

Caitlky,  Franoes  Dorotliy,  widow  of  Jehu  Henry, 
Yoik,  aged  71. 

Davis,  Muses,  ABe-place,  aged  66. 

KkoukUam,  Fraacea  MiU,daughtar  of  Charlea,  Upper 
Bedford’idace,  Uikssell-aquare. 

Fullagau,  AltK>rt  Edward  NatIian,Cnrlor-lane,  aged^A 
It.ALL,  John,  ihirk-place-gardens.  Paddington,  agod  76 
llANitr.  Sarah  Ja>;e,  wife  of  Abralmm,  llulsvy-terracc, 
Chelsea,  aged  27. 

lU'NT.sMAN,  Fanny,  wife  of  Francia,  of  Doncaster,  at 
Scarborough. 

Knai'I*,  James  Michael,  Bath,  aged  6A 
Lawson,  .fames  William,  («ravasen«L  aged  68. 
6U'l)<>NKLt.,  Aeneas  Ranald,  late  M.C.8.,  Chief  of  the 
Clan  Gieu^ary,  at  PhtviUa  Houaa,  Chelianham, 
aged  78. 

Pauwick,  Mnry  Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  N.,  Petors- 
Beld,  Hanu,  aged  64. 

PAKTtHluiK,  Alderman,  Colchester. 

PkmfolI),  Mary  .Sopiiia,  wife  of  IL,  Brighton.  age<l  34. 
PiiiLLlUS,  John  Hu.uy,  BOD  of  John  lleury,  Worcester 
Park,  aged  20. 

POWLLL,  Mary  Walker,  wife  of  Edward  James,  Cable- 
atroct.  8l  Goorgo's  EosL 

Rix,  Churlos  Jolin,  Burr-atre  L  London  Docks,  aged  28. 
SrKVB.vsoN,  Mar>*,  widow  of  Jcsepii,  Wiltsltlrc-piace, 
B.  ixton.  aged  6*'. 

TlloMI‘^GN.  John,  Nettlebed,  Oxon.,  aged  3L 
Tuck,  the  Rev.  K.  Holmes,  Uingwood,  ag«il  60. 

Va(  OilAN,  John,  Lilly-tvrraco,  iiammeixmilh,  aged  78. 
Watson,  V.illiam  llmry,  Waiwortli>reMd,  ag^  70. 
Wlthlrell.  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  lha  lato  Win. 

Ruundull,  at  Dorking,  aged  72. 

WiiiiTiNOluN.  Cun«taiio*  Maiy,  daughter  of  the  Rov. 

Richard,  Guilford-^treet.  Russcll-sq,.  aged  Omouiiia 
Wilkinson,  the  Rev.  Hetiry  James,  llootoo  PagucU, 
near  lloncastvr,  aged  47. 

Wood,  Mra,  (jmeu-square,  Bloomsbuiy,  aged  87. 
October  26. 

Drowke,  EHzatieth  Fryer,  daughter  of  the  late  Georga 
Henry,  Upper  Kdinonton,  aged  68. 

Cadakt,  Mdl:c.  Malanie  IL,  Ciapltain  and  ParK 
Cloud,  Ann,  wife  of  Tliumaa  A.,  Straud,  aged  47. 
Culpeper,  Slnriha  Cartervtta,  wifo  of  WUliara 
A12e>’ne,  Easy  llalL 

DlMUoCK,  Slary  Ann,  wifaof  Edward  Moss,  Drenchicy, 
Kent,  aged  68. 

EuwarD-s  Ann,  widow  of  Compton  SbackJe'.on  and 
J.  M.,  IMand-street,  Oxford-atreet. 

Fleiciisr,  Beriianl.  eon  of  Wiiiiara,  Aibion-road, 
Finchley-road,  aged  19  mentba. 

FttARK,  Ohnreli  eiad.  IslUtjdnD.  aapoE  CO 

Freeman,  William  Henry,  QueeiTs-ruad,  Bayswatcr, 
aged  67. 

Fltoi!i-4|iER,  Boee,  widow  of  Major,  Bengal  Army,  at 
Fulkostone,  ugud  67. 

Gordon,  Harriet,  widow  of  Alexander,  Ens^fleld- 
grocn,  Surrev,  agod  82. 

IlAtLKKiGO,  ileiirietta  Anne,  widow  of  Sir  Arthur 
(ircy,  BarL,  Leicester,  aged  84. 

IlKATituoTK,  Aune  Sophia,  ButU'omsley  Lodge,  llanta, 
aged  81. 

IlluoiNS,  Char'ottc  , widow  of  T.  C.,  of  Turvey  Uouso, 
eo.  Bedford,  at  Lausaona,  Swltaerland. 
lliLLlEK,  Peter  nayiie,  (^u^u  Aime-strceL  aged  32. 
Hurt,  Rev.  Johu  Fran^,  Buu)ogoc>Bur-.Mer.  aged  39. 
James.  lUizabeth  Eggieatm,  daughter  of  Dauiel,  at 
Bi'aconsdeld,  Woolton,  agadSA 
I  Lewis,  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.8. 

LONGDKN,  Dorothv,  Roiierubridge.  aged  71. 

McNeil,  Rosa,  wife  Edmund  Aiexr,  of  Caaliendiin, 
cuuuty  Autrlm,  at  8L  Qaargc's-sqoare,  aged  71. 
Marzstti,  Helen,  wifeof  Cbarle*  T.,  ReUaie,  aged  37. 
Mutt,  llMHetta,  wife  of  John,  LtobSeld  Cluae,  aged  86. 
NiciiOLL.  Marv,  daughter  of  the  late  Tbomaa,  Clargas- 
sireet,  Piccadilly. 

Ptlr,  T.  II.,  Earsdon,  Northumberland,  aged  63. 
Reynold-',  Mary  EllaaboUi,  widow  of  Tbumas  Forbaa, 
Chellouham,  aged  6& 

Rouse,  Elixabetb  liaruoa.  wifeof  Wm.,  Maida-.Talo. 
HiiAW,  Mary  Farrant,  widow  of  James,  Ipswich. 
8TACRV.  Jufiii,  Nortlmmberlaud  tarrace,  Ki'gent’t-park, 
agod  7A 

Symh.  Joseph,  Surbiton-hin,  agod  81. 

SVMNS.  F.dward  Moncturt,  aoo.,  Klngaton. 

TiioMtS,  TtHNnas,  A4dl*on-tor.,  Kanoiogton.  agod  66. 
Teottxr,  Elltalteth,  daughter  of  tho  lato  Jauive, 
llorton-plaoe,  ngsd  81. 

Wateruouse.  Blixabetb,  widow  of  Samuol,  Uaaftold, 
Suesex,  aged  82. 

WILLIAMS,  Lieut  A.  Malkin,  B.Xn  Tunbridgo  Walls, 
agod  22. 

Oeteter  26. 

Dates,  Alfred  Mason,  son  of  W.,  Ijeicestor.  aged  27. 
CniMBTlAir,  Eliaa,  daughter  of  tho  lato  Rev.  Jo'  n,  of 
Kirk  Arboty,  Isle  of  Man,  at  Folkesbmo,  aged  73. 
ChARKB,  William  Oeodlng,  am  of  C.  Harwood,  Paik- 
road,  ilaverstock-hiU,  aged  3. 

Dunbar,  Eiiaabath,  widow  of  Jaraoa,  of  Margate,  at 
Heme  Hay,  agod  56 

Duicham,  Stuart  Keith,  aoa  ef  WUUam,  Loc,  Kent, 
aged  flvo  months. 

Fremantui,  Ernest  Robert,  sou  of  Charles,  Upper 
Eodeston-streeL  aged  7  mo'itho. 
floiMisoN,  Christopher,  Sunderland,  aged  65. 
HoKWOon,  J.,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  Berks,  oged  80. 
l.NOKAM,  Georirlnaa,  wife  of  IL  C.  Moynoll,  Hoar  Crooa 
Hall,  IHa^nrdahira. 

Kileurk,  Fanny  Corbott,  daughter  of  tho  lata  Thomas, 
Hampttetid. 

Rincet,  Rlixabotb,  Oravoaend.  aged  64. 

Kniubt,  Percy  Boaeh,  son  of  Ro^rt  llanry.  Camber- 
w’elt  New-road,  aged  I. 

MfTClirt.L,  John,  Maidenhead,  Berko 
Owen,  Hugh  Darby,  Cbeitenham,  agod  41. 

^  Parker,  C.  Stswart,  AIgburtb,  uoar  Llver2>oo1  agod  68 


Baton,  Marion,  dauglUer  of  the  lato  James,  Woodaldk 
Kelso. 

PHiLUi’S,  Benjaiuia  Lyou,  Wcstboumo-terraco  SfurtK 
aged  71.  ^ 

Quiiiampton,  Henrr,  Little  Tolham,  Eaoex,  aged  71 
Randall,  Fi-edorick  Gould,  FrodurMt-sti-vet,  Oray'a* 
inn-road,  a^cd  67. 

8avio,  Elitabeiii,  widow  of  Francois,  of  Aunocy,  Savoy. 

ot  Thurloe-squaro,  London,  aged  77. 

SpenckR,  '  fjotiita  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the  lato 
Kttight,  of  Bi-ixt  n,  ut  lulse-Iiill,  UrixCou. 

Tukn'EK,  Sarah,  widow  of  Juhu  lloriiblow,  South- 
anipton,  ngetl  86. 

Wood,  Wiltiaiu,  Friai  'a-ldarc,  Acton,  aged  59. 

ZarzycKI,  Anne,  widow  of  Cliaiics  8uulU,  Ilcmus- 
tot'raco,  Chelsea,  agod  81. 

October  27. 

Beattie.  Florence  Jaue,  d.tughter  of  Jamoe,  Wc-l 
Dulwich,  aged  9.  , 

Bowen,  Pryoo  WllHam,  Shrawnidina  C;'.stle,  aoar 
Hlirvwsbury,  agtnl  33. 

Dale,  Isabella  In^riiti,  dntiglitor  of  the  Into  J.,  Glasgow.  *  - 
Davenes,  Selina  Agnes,  duughier  of  tho  late  Auicdoo,  — 
Amedee  Villa,  lloriiiiey. 

Fletcher,  Wlllltim,  Gravesend,  aged 67. 

Qakdiner,  Georgina  Mary,  \vl(o  of  Dundas,  3VEr- 
rlngton-terraco,  Maida-valc,  aged  .34.  < 

Gore,  Mary  Philip**,  OU^lut.  uear  Cuutorbuiy,  aged  67. 
Grimes,  Harriet,  widow  of  Colonel  George  Robort,  > 
Bombay  Army,  at  Folhestono.  I 

Houoiit(»n,  >auglitoD,  Edgbastoa,  Dirmingliam,  1 
aged  64.  c  -t  » 

Hutton,  Etlith,  daugfiterof  the  late  Henry,  ^^los* 
Syrgetintcin,  Baruria. 

Justice,  LleiiL-Oen.  W.,  Madras  .\m)y,  Bath,  ngo<1  69.  ' 
Lbtui.lk,  Pliilipi»c,  sou  of  the  late  Albert  Kleuor,  Eduu- 
bridgc.aged  21. 

Linuen,  Mies  M.-irgaret,  Uereforil,  aged  61. 

Louth,  Lady,  Diepiie. 

Marshall,  John,  Curricfiill.  Edinburgh,  agc<l  71.  i 

Morgan,  Rev.  Pliillp  Howcl,  Llauhainlluch,  Biceon- 
•hire,  a^cd  53. 

Prruival,  Hobort,  Stansted,  Essex,  aged  66. 

Ratclikp,  Mary,  w  Idow  of  O.,  Croydon,  agod  74. 

Tacon.  Susan  Bciinet,  w'ife  of  Riciiurd  Eclipse,  ClaxliM, 
Westbury-ou-Severn,  nged  60.  * 

Taylor,  Mary  Anne,  w'ifeuf  Samuel,  of  Eedest  n  Hall, 
Lancashire,  at  Broughton-graiigo,  Mauohestcr,  agetl6C.  - 
TiioRNR,  Thoniaa,  Loraiue-plaee.  Ilolloway,  e-a'd  82. 
Wall,  Mary  Hampton,  widow  of  Rev.  W.  J..  of  Sur-  ^ 
bltou,  at  llawth'iru  I^odgc,  CasUebnr,  agod'65. 

Wallis,  John  Richard  Smyth,  Drishuae  Castle,  co. 
Cork,  aged  41. 

Wilson,  Rev.  John,  Meysey  llami>tdu,  GIoucMtersUIrc,  1 
ageil  66.  \ 

WooDEALL,  Francis  W.,  Aurbiton-liiil,  aged  Ci.  J 

WuiGliT,  Mary,  Talbot-rond,  Ca:adcit-:ond,  aged  71.  4 

Octoi^r  2A  j[ 

Archer,  BItxabeth  Pullen,  w  idow  of  George,  Forlcse-  ' 
terrace,  aged  73. 

BowDMf,  Eleanor,  wklow  of  tho  late  WUlinm,  of  SL  1 
Alban's,  Herts,  at  Drixton,  agvd  66. 

Brown,  Sarah,  Tamwortli,  ugt**!  82. 

CarroW,  Joseph  llacry,  Oxfm'.l,  a;.c.1  S3.  ! 

Chawmaw,  j  ,  Grus\eo  ir-ro:ul,  Londtm. 

CURTtt.H,  Fra  ices,  widow  of  Edward,  Bath,  ogtHl  90.  4 

De  FRYNK.Charh-i.th, id  Union,  French  Park,  ngcl 77.  . 
FOKTESCUE,  Erskiiie,  widow  of  MabUaw,  FuiTy-Poil- 
on-Cralg,  Fife,  ngo*J  7^  r 

GiusoN,  5L«s,  Proapect-pl.-ice,  Peckhani.  agod  78  ^ 

Hale,  Hilda  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward,  Eton  \ 
College,  aged  9  moutha  | 

Herring,  Kotwrt,  CronuT.  Norfolk,  aged  71. 

Langford,  Caroline,  wife  of  Captain  T.  Netlicrtonl  1 
aN.,  QiMm-Mto-UiTiins.  '  1 

Lbwin,  Henry,  m  Southampton-streot,  Coveat-gordeu, 
at  Cuddin^-ton,  Surrey.  Atr(*d  00.  r 

Luke,  tUa  Rev.  namuci,  Cliftou,  agod  69. 

Maoniac,  Aane,  wife  of  Lano,  late  CopL  lOUt  Bengal 
Pusiiiere,  Pembroke-romL 
PlKiE,  William.  Honham,  aged  68 
Prince,  John,  Newton  House,  Hereford,  aged  G8l 
Ramsay,  Mery  Maxtnnc,  Alva-etrect,  Edluburgli. 
Uawley,  William,  Dcvo4t*hire-]>la^  Waui^wotrtiii 
road,  aged  31. 

Taylor,  .5arah,  Aden-terroce,  Stoka  Newington. 
Turmine,  Susannah  Kaight,  widow  ef  lUury,  Sheer 
Decs,  ago«t  72. 

Wood,  Maria,  wife  of  O.,  of  Denver,  Norfolk,  aged  51.  t 
Young,  Mary  lluleti,  dau;;bter  of  WUliam,  Bristol, 
aged  1  year  and  10  moutlis. 

Orlakcr  29. 

Balding,  Percy  John,  son  of  Chaa  C.,  of  Shoffonl, 
Uetls,  aged  ten  inontha 

BakREK,  T.  Archer,  Ess>*x-rond.  Islln;rton,  aged  63. 
Barrett,  Maria,  wife  of  William,  BroHdey-<einmen, 
Kent.  J 

Christmas,  Walter  James,  son  of  Walter,  Soutlil 
Audley-etreet,  aged  6.  I 

Davia,  I^ewia,  of  Uiouoeeter-gardone,  Ifydo-pnrk,  all  , 
r>ri.,  «K«1  «I.  i  ' 

Doi>soN,  Ann,  wife  of  Henry,  Maaor-terraoe,  Urlxtou, '  ; 

aged  78.  ] 

BvKRAEiMItnrTON,  Rverard  St  John  Henry,  eon  of*  : 

Major,  King's  Lynn,  agod  A 
OlLsuN,  Thetnae,  Chelaen.  aged  69. 

HaDLAND,  Jane,  wife  of  Malthew  Ilonry,  Manor-read, 
Naw-cr<es,  agvd  24. 

How,  Thomas,  Retired  Lieutenant  R^L,  Dithw-  [; 
heath,  Herts,  aged  83 

Kinozbtt,  Aun,  wifa  of  WiUlam,  Chipping  Cams  den, 
aged  63. 

Miller,  George  ramming,  late  Major  61ib  1  egt, 
Bury-etreet,  St  Jemee'e.  aged  66. 

KiciiglsON.  Mary,  wife  of  Conioliit*,The  Elms,  Street- 
ham,  agea  13. 

Paul,  Jaue,  widow  of  George,  RWhmotd-road  \ 
Hackn^,  aged  64.  , 

Fearae,  Jane,  wife  of  D.  W.,  Laurel-grospo,  Penge.  ' 
KiDSDALE,  Sarah,  wifeof  Joeeph,  Tufuell-park  West, 
aged  42. 

Roebrte,  Isabel,  wife  ef  Ellis,  aged  41. 

Sims,  Alice,  widow  of  Robert  baianol,  Mlibonie-grov 
liroanpton,  aged  68. 

Slater,  Hlch^,  Lewer  Clapten.  aged  68. 

Williamson,  Ann,  widow  of  Joeepb,  U.N.,  Fountaf 
Cottege,  agW  6A 
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FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 

WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


- IRONMONBERY 

&  FURNiSHINR  WAREHOUSES 


C«TiLOCV(B  OF  ClTl-lRY.  ILrCT»0-FI,AT».  LAMFB,  BATBt,  SI OTM, 
I,  rSMDSBS,  FIRE-inoNS,  IRON  BSUSTCAtlS,  COFrlB  AND  TIN  GOODS, 
KTC.,  STV.,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FRIS- 

ESTABX.ZSRED  AD.  170  0- 


DEANE  &  Co.,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ALL  POISONOUS  INGREDIENTS. 

HOPE’S  CHAMPAGNE  NOUVEAUTE  FOR  THE  HAIR, 

As  prepared  at  Fared  for  the  toilets  of  the  Hungarian  ladies.  This  unique  cosmetic  for 
the  Hair  is  nnlike  anything  hitherto  introduced  into  England,  and  its  proprietor  can  eon- 
scientiously  offer  it  to  the  public  as  the  most  superior  toilet  requisite  «f  tho  day,pei/ecrti/ 
fi-eefif)m  sv^ar  of  lead  or  any  of  those  poisonovs  ingredients  generally  nsed,  'arul  which 
are  so  ruinous  to  health.  Hope’s  Champagne  Nouveacte  is  a  most  refined,  refreshing 
propai-ntion,  keeping  the  head  dehghtf  ully  cool  and  the  skin  beautifully  clear,  and  if  useil 
as  directed  will  greatly  quicken  the  growth  of  hair,  rendering  it  exquisitely  soft  and 
brilliant  without  the  aid  of  grease.  It  is  not  a  dye,  and  therrfore  cannot  change  grey 
hairs  to  their  original  colour,  but  it  wiU  safely  and  surely  prevent  their  appearanca 
during  youth  and  middle  age.  Price  10s.  per  Bottle. 

Also  HOPE’S  HATH  SHUSH  CLSAHSER  is  an  invaluable  acquisition  to 
the  toilet ;  by  its  use  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  keep  their  brushes  in  perfect  order,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  inconvenience,  either  at  home  or  travelling.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

Can  be  obtained  through  aU  Chemists,  and  at  Hope’s  Depot, 

17,  PRINCES  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  EONDON.  ^ 


TR^  MARK 


never  fails  to  restore  Grey  or 
its  Original  Color  and  Beauty?*^  Oai 

A  It  canses  the  Hair  to  grow  It  cures  &  prevents  Baldness, 
'll  Thick  and  Strong.  is  a  perfect  Hair  Restorer 

If  Lt  stops  the  Hair  from  and  Hair  Dressing  com- 
r  failing  off.  bined. 

Sales  .C- 

aSSJflOffico;  Zeo  hLi,  Holbora,  Eonoon^^^ 
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